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Russia's  Children 
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Cradle  to  College 

16  Page  Picture  Story 

n   Rollicking  New  Novel 

By  Edwin  Lanham 
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L/"or'RE  not  going  out  with  him?"  Babs  de- 
X  manded  inctedulously.  After  all,  Harry  was 
amething  special." 

"Are  you  kidding?"  hissed  Ann,  covering  the 
>uthpiece  with  her  hand.  "Of  course  I'm  not 
ing  out  with  him!" 

Even  if  it  was  Saturday  night,  the  idea  was  un- 
nkable.  Not  that  Harry  wasn't  attractive.  Or 
kt  he  wasn't  well  mannered.  Or  that  he  didn't 
:e  you  to  nice  places,  BUT  .  .  .  recently  Harry 
]  become  something  less  than  "special." 


It  just  goes  to  show  that  all  a  man's  good  points 
can  be  cancelled  by  one  bad  one*.  And  poor  Harry 
never  even  remotely  suspected  what  that  one  was. 

Are  you  Sure? 
You  never  can  be  sure  about  your  breath.  It  may 
be  agreeable  one  day  and  quite  the  opposite  the 
next. 

And  when  it  is  off-color  you're  down  on  the 
black-list.  Isn't  it  foolish  to  risk  offending  .  .  .  isn't 
it  folly  to  trust  to  makeshifts  when  Listerine  Anti- 
septic   offers  an   extra-careful  precaution  against 


simple,  non-systemic  cases  of  halitosis*  (unpleas- 
ant breath)? 

Just  give  the  mouth  a  quick,  delightful  rinse 
with  Listerine  Antiseptic,  and,  lo,  your  breath 
becomes  fresher,  sweeter,  less  likely  to  offend  .  .  . 
stays  that  way,  too,  not  for  seconds,  nut  for  minutes, 
but  for  hours  usually. 

Before  any  date  when  you  want  to  be  at  your 
best  never,  never  omit  Listerine  Antiseptic,  the 
extra-careful  precaution  against  offending. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Before   any   date      LISTERINE      ANTISEPTIC      for  oral   hygiene 
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THE  COLLEGE 
FRATERNITY  CRISIS 

By  HOWARD  WHITMAN 

A  thoroughly  revealing  report 
on  the  extremes  to  which  many 
fraternities  have  gone  to  main- 
tain their  positions  of  snobbery 
and  social  exclusiveness  on  the 
campus.  The  first  part  of  a 
two-part  article  beginning  next 


issue. 


•  ••***• 


By  EDWARD  STREETER 

A  hilarious  story  by  the  author 
of  "Dere  Mable."  About  Kay 
Banks  and  her  father  who  is 
willing  to  give  her  hand  in 
marriage  for  the  price  of  a 
"simple  wedding."  What  hap- 
pens is  funny  to  everyone  but 
bill-paying  papa.  The  first  of 
three  parts  of  a  forthcoming 
Book-Of-The-Month  selection. 

#••••** 

\m  WEAPON 

tli.tl.WT  TOOTH  Mitt 

By  J.  D.  RATCLIFF 

A  brilliant  new  chemical  dis- 
covery cuts  down  tooth  decay 
by  more  than  80  per  cent  and 
eliminates  sensitivity  to  cold. 

•  •*•*•* 

Correyidor 

By  BRIGADIER  GENERAL 
CHARLES  C.  DRAKE 

At  last,  the  true  story  of  one  of 
the  most  heroic  and  yet  pitiful 
chapters  in  our  military  his- 
tory, by  the  man  to  whom  the 
sorry  assignment  fell. 

•  *•**** 
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CALLING  DR.  READ! 
CALLING  NURSERY! 

Dear  Sir:  Read  the  latest  report  of 
Grantly  Dick  Read's  theory  of  pai 
childbirth  (Having  Your  Baby  the    t 


*V 


Way,  Nov.  13th)  and  must  add  a  woi 
warning  to  those  expectant  mothers-,  b 
go  off  half-cocked  as  I  did  last  year } 
I  read  (Nov.  16,  1946)  his  first  Col 
story.  I  was  p.g.,  and  when  the  conii 
tions  started  I  relaxed  and  ignored  thejs 
completely,  my  son  got  himself  bore 
the  hospital  front  steps.  I  couldn't  besv 
it  was  time  to  leave  till  too  late.  Ha.Dl 
Read  a  solution?  I'm  p.g.  again. 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Pearlstein,  Phoenix,   i 

...  I  got  Dr.  Read's  book,  Child  H 
Without  Fear,  one  month  before  deli 
practiced  the  exercises  only  for  that  le 
of  time,  and  had  my  baby  boy  wit 
pain  or  discomfort  or  anesthesia — 
the  aid  of  a  competent  and  sympat 
staff  at  the  U.  of  Cal.  Hospital  here, 
first  baby  was  born  amid  the  "terror 
the  agony."  It  will  work  for  those  whe 
really  believe.  Mrs.  Geraldine  K 
San  Francisco, 

.  .  .  My  first  baby  was  born  shortly 
your  first  article  appeared.  Because  ol 
lack  of  knowledge  and  the  doctor's  fal 
to  recognize  my  symptoms,  I  had  retul 
from  his  office  to  the  isolated  mouij 
cabin  where  we  lived  then  due  to  the  H 
ing  shortage.  There  Andy  was  borj 
perfect  condition  without  any  medical 
sistance.  I  know  that  if  I  had  not  takeij 
advice  of  your  article  the  counterji 
would  have  been  dangerous — maybe  ij 
As  it  was  I  relaxed  and  everything 
beautiful.  I  felt  so  good  I  walked  tc| 
(Continued  on  page  f>\) 
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HGM  brings  you  the  BIGGEST  Technicolor  Musical ! 


-FEATURING  22  RODGERS  and  HART  SONGS  J  * 

. . ,  AND  A  LOVE  STORY  AS  THRILLING  AS  THE  WORDS ...  A  ROMANCE  AS  UNFORGETTABLE  AS  THE  MUSIC! 


ond  ^To'rmq  (alphobetica 


JIBE 


AND  SHE  REALLY  IS! 


UIYSO\ 


f€OMO 


'WITH  A  SONG  IN   MY  HEART"! 


jwna 


HITS  A  NEW  HIGH 


LENA 


SHE'S  TERRIFIC 


rARMM© 

I  "JOHNNY  ONE  NOTE"! 

OR1VE 


HIS  "SLAUGHTER  ON  TENTH  AVENUE"^  £; 

MICKE 


rf        SINGS  "WHERE'S  THAT  RAINBOW" 
with 


MARVELOUS  ALL  THE  WAY 

2F& 


sS     WITH  "THE  LADY  IS  A  TRAMP"! 


T\     IS  SENSATIONAL' 


elet 


FROM   "MANHATTAN"  TO  HOLLYWOOD 


ARM 


SOTHE 


AND  IT'S  IN   YOUR  HEART' 


llUlllllltfl 

RICHARD  RODGERS ...  LORENZ  HART 


Based  on  the  Lives  and  Music  of  |\IU!lfll\U    l\UUULI\U    and 

Screen  Play  by  FRED  FINKLEHOFFE      •      Story  by  GUY  BOLTON  and  JEAN  HOLLOWAY      •      Adaptation  by  BEN  FEIN ER,  Jr. 

Musical  Numbers  Directed  by  ROBERT  ALTON  Directed  by  N 0 R M A N  TAUROG  Produced  by  ARTHUR   FREED 

A    METRO  GOLDWYN-MAYER   PICTURE 
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ofi-oA,  Dry  Sea  ft/ 


"...  IMAGINE  ME  dancing  with  a  scarecrow!  Hope  somebody  cuts 
in.  How  can  a  man  be  so  careless  about  his  hair?  It's  straggly, 
unkempt,  and  .  .  .  oh-oh — loose  dandruff!  He's  got  Dry  Scalp,  all 
right.  Maybe  if  I  tell  him  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  ..." 

tfafr  foots  Setter. . . 
sca/p  fee/s  Setter. . . 
w/ietiyoa  cAeek  Dry  Sca/p 


,  ».  '♦» 
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HAIR 

To\ir 


HE  TOOK  HER  TIP,  and  look  at  his  hair  now!  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic 
can  do  as  much  for  you.  Just  a  few  drops  a  day,  and  you'll 
see  an  amazing  improvement.  Checks  loose  dandruff  .  .  .  contains  no 
alcohol  or  other  drying  ingredients.  It  gives  double  care  ...  to  both 
scalp  and  hair. .  .and  it's  more  economical  than  other  hair  tonics,  too! 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

TRADE    MARK  ® 

TOPS  IN  ENTERTAINMENT:  0».  CHRISTIAN,  STARRING  JtAN  HERSHOLT,  ON 
CBS.  WEDNESDAY  NIGHTS.  LITTll  HERMAN,  NEW  MYSTERY  SHOW,  SATURDAY 
NIGHTS,    ON    ABC.     SEE    YOUR   NEWSPAPER    FOR   LOCAL    BROADCAST   TIME. 


*  Keep  Up  * 

With  the  World 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 
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AMONG  NEWS  STORIES  which 
have  no  basis  in  fact  but  which  never- 
theless keep  appearing  from  time  to 
time,  probably  the  most  dramatic  con- 
cerns an  English  widow  and  daughter 
who,  returning  from  the  Orient,  stop 
over  in  a  particular  city,  which  was 
Paris  in  the  latest  version  published 
in  Europe  in  1937.  Upon  arriving  at 
their  hotel,  the  mother  becomes  ill, 
calls  the  house  physician,  and  he 
sends  the  daughter  to  his  home  for  a 
special  medicine.  Coming  back  in 
two  hours,  she  finds  her  mother  gone, 
their  room  repapered  and  refurnished, 
and  their  names  removed  from  the 
hotel  register.  When  the  physician 
and  the  clerk  tell  the  girl  they  have 
never  seen  her  before,  she  goes  to  the 
police,  learns  her  mother  is  in  an  iso- 
lation hospital,  hurries  there  and  is 
quarantined.  The  mother  was  found 
to  have  the  bubonic  plague,  and  the 
hotel  manager,  knowing  the  establish- 
ment would  be  ruined  if  the  fact 
leaked  out,  had  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the 
women's  visit. 

WHILE  STROLLING  ALONE  in 

a  park  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  14,  1912,  a  world- 
famous  man  had  a  heart  attack  and 
died  instantly.  Although  his  photo- 
graph had  been  published  countless 
times  in  many  countries,  he  was  not 
recognized  by  anyone  among  the 
scores  who  viewed  the  body  on  the 
spot  and  at  the  morgue  that  evening. 
This  and  the  fact  that  the  man  had  no 
watch,  ring  or  wallet  caused  the  po- 
lice to  believe  that  he  had  been  merely 
a  well-dressed  tramp.  After  search- 
ing frantically  for  him  for  hours,  the 
man's  valet  and  two  bodyguards 
finally  found  and  identified — King 
Frederick  VIII  of  Denmark,  father 
of  King  Haakon  VII  of  Norway  and 
brother  of  King  George  I  of  Greece 
and  Queen  Alexandra  of  England. 


A  NEW  YORK  CRIME  of  w 

no  one  was  ever  convicted  was 
murder  of  twenty-three-year-old  K 
Scharn  who  was  beaten  and  Strang! 
to  death  in  her  apartment  on  Seco 
Avenue  near  Thirtieth  Street  ab 
seven-thirty  on  an  August  evening 
1900.  She  had  stepped  out  for 
minutes  shortly  before  seven,  did 
answer  her  doorbell  at  eight,  and 
body  was  discovered  at  midnight  b\ 
brother  who  lived  with  her.  Althou 
Katie  had  fought  desperately, 
screams  or  sounds  of  a  struggle  we 
heard  through  the  thin  floor  by 
woman  who  lived  below;  and  t 
murderer  was  either  admitted  by  t| 
girl  or  had  keys  to  the  house  and 
the  apartment.  So  the  major  suspe< 
were  Katie's  brother,  her  fiance,  a 
the  owner  of  the  building;  and 
three  had  perfect  alibis.  The  strangi 
aspect  of  the  case,  however,  concern 
Katie's  10-minute  errand.  She  h 
gone  around  the  corner  to  a  grocei 
bought  three  pears  and,  as  she  walk 
back  and  was  just  turning  the  corn 
two  of  the  clerks  saw  her  take  a  pe 
out  of  the  bag  and  raise  it  to  t 
mouth.  Yet  the  girl's  stomach  cc 
tained  no  trace  of  fruit,  and  neith 
the  pears  nor  any  part  of  them  coi 
be  found  in  her  apartment  or  in  t 
garbage  of  the  entire  building. 


DRAWINGS    BT    JACK     BE 


HOMING  PIGEONS  were  reg 
larly  used  during  the  siege  of  Pa; 
between  September  19,  1870,  and  Ja 
uary  28,  1871,  to  carry  mail  to  the  is 
lated  city.  To  reduce  their  weight  ai 
bulk,  messages  were  set  in  type,  th 
photographed  in  microscopic  size  ai 
printed  on  thin  films  of  collodic 
The  two  birds  dispatched  each  mor 
ing  were  able  to  carry  a  total  of  8,0 
letters,  which  produced,  at  the  pigeo 
post  rate  of  ten  cents  a  word,  an  a 
erage  of  $112,000  a  day  in  posl 
revenue. 


"\ 


Ten  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  col- 
umn. Contributions  must  be  accompanied  by  their  source 
of  information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's, 
250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  (17),  IS.  Y.  This  column  is  copy- 
righted and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  permission 
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Twin  Cobra'  tone  arms 
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Enables  you  to  enjoy  Long-Playing  Records,  too 

.  .  .  as  only  Zenith  can  play  them! 


Think  of  i  i  !  An  entire  symphony  on  a  single 
disk  — 45  minutes  of  high-fidelity  recorded 
music.  And  now  Zenith  enables  you  to  enjoy 
this  great  innovation  too  — at  its  thrilling  best 
in  the  new  console  combinations  with  the 
revolutionary  "Twin  Cobra." 

This  exclusive  Zenith  tone  triumph  incor- 
porates fu;o  separate  Cobra*  Tone  Arms.  One 
is  specially  engineered  to  reproduce  the  new 
Long-Playing  Records  on  the  famous  Zenith 
"radionic  wave"  principle.  This  Cobra  is  ex- 
tremely light  in  weight,  has  a  special  stylus, 


and  brings  out  the  utmost  in  beauty  and  tone 
purity  from  Long-Flaying  Records. 

The  other  tone  arm  is  the  world-famous 
standard  Cobra  with  Silent -Speed  Record 
Changer,  for  playing  regular  records  on  a 
radionic  wave.  Eliminates  noise  and  scratch, 
keeps  records  sounding  like  new  for  over 
2,000  plays! 

Already,  the  "Twin  Cobra"  is  a  sensation 
among  America's  music  lovers.  Hear  it  today 
at  your  Zenidi  dealer's  — in  a  variety  of  stun- 
ning console  models. 


Comes  in  ten  beautiful  Zenith  consoles. 

Shown  above  is  the  "Twin  Cobra"  Regent, 
mahogany  veneer  combination  with  "Twin  Cobra" 
Tone  Arms,  Silent-Speed  Record  Changer, 
genuine  Zenith-Armstrong  FM,  Standard  Broadcast 
radio,  Radiorgan*  Tone  Control, 
built-in  Wavemagnet.* 
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RADIO 


LONG    DISTANCE 

AND      TILE 


THE    ROYALTY    OF    RADIO* 

Over  30  Years  of  "Know-Hew" 
in   Radionics   Exclusively 
Also  Mokers  of  America's 
Finest  Hearing  Aids. 
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Agatha  knew  from  the  way  Jack  smiled  that  she  would  be  asked  to  lunch  again 

Ringside  ]\Jaiden 

By  EDWIN    LANHAM 

Agatha  Christopher  is  a  small-town  girl  who  is  torn  between  choosing  respectability  or  adventure.  In 
one  day  she  breaks  her  engagement,  quits  her  job,  and  inherits  a  New  York  bar  and  grill — and  ten  per 
cent  of  a  left-handed  prize  fighter  who  never  can  take  no  for  an  answer.  Beginning  a  bright,  new  serial 


Jolly' 
file." 


PART 


[  OF 


AN   EIGHT-PART   SERIAL 


THEY  had  all  agreed  it  was  a  good  way  to  go, 
quiet-like,  in  your  sleep.  Close  up  the  bar  at 
curfew,  get  a  snack  at  the  dog  wagon,  pick  up 
the  morning  papers,  look  over  the  Jamaica  en- 
tries before  you  turned  out  the  lights,  then  go  to 
sleep  and  wake  up  dead. 

"Take  me,"  Si  Kraft  said,  turning  a  solemn, 
philosophical  eye  on  the  barkccp.  "I'm  a  younger 
man  than  Leo.    How  old  was  he,  Oscar?" 

8 


"Forty-seven,"  said  Oscar,  the  barman. 

"Okay,  take  me,"  said  Si.  "I'm  fifty-one.  Saw  the 
doc  a  couple  months  ago.  Heart  okay,  he  said. 
A  good  tick  and  a  good  tock.  No  sugar.  Blood 
pressure  perfect,  and — -" 

"Talk  about  blood  pressure,"  Oscar  said,  break- 
ing in  on  a  conversation  that  depressed  him.  "You 
draw  a  little  blood  off  me,  it  would  have  a  head. 
Talk  about'blood  pressure!" 

"What  I  mean  is."  Si  continued  doggedly,  "there's 
nothing  wrong  with  me,  so  what's  gonna  happen? 
I'm  gonna  step  in  front  of  a  hack  somed 


"It  was  a  good  way  to  go,  all  right,"  said  Tony 
Franklin.  He  was  a  certified  public  accountant,  and 
he  spoke  with  finality. 

They  were  the  only  three  in  the  bar,  and  the  room 
was  dimly  lighted  by  the  ebbing  sunlight  of  late 
afternoon.  Oscar  had  not  yet  turned  on  the  neon 
lights  that  winked  out  Leo's  Place  on  the  street  out- 
side, visible  for  several  blocks  along  Eighth  Avenue. 
They  talked  of  nothing  but  Leo  Christopher,  who 
hail  died  in  his  sleep  that  morning,  and  they  had 
beers  in  memory  of  Leo. 

the  bar  was  lettered  in  chipped  gold 
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on  the  plate  glass  facing  the  avenue,  and  in  the 
lower  left  corner  of  the  glass  was  a  neon  sign  that 
said  TELEVISION,  and  beneath  it  a  cardboard 
placard,  removable,  that  announced  FIGHTS  TO- 
NIGHT. The  bar  opened  from  the  street  for  about 
the  length  of  a  railroad  car,  and  only  a  little  wider, 
but  expanded  to  a  square  of  space  in  the  rear. 

Si  Kraft,  whose  livelihood  was  a  mystery  to  those 
who  did  not  have  two  dollars  to  bet  on  a  horse,  had 
left  to  his  partner  that  afternoon  the  task  of  taking 
telephone  calls,  and  Tony  Franklin  could  afford  to 
take  his  late  summer  idleness  to  the  bar.  Oscar,  of 
course,  was  on  duty,  and  had  come  in  at  noon  to 
open  the  bar. 

"Something  we  got  to  do,"  Si  Kraft  said.  "Some- 
thing nice.  I  got  an  idea  instead  of  me  sending 
flowers  to  the  funeral  and  Tony  here  sending  a  bou- 
quet, and  Lefty  Langan  and  the  rest  of  the  boys,  I 
got  an  idea  we  should  chip  in  all  together." 

"Sure,"  Tony  Franklin  said,  "take  up  a  col- 
lection." 

"I  know  a  florist  I  can  get  it  wholesale,"  said  Si. 
"For  fifty-sixty  bucks  he'll  do  us  proud." 

Tony  whistled.  "Sixty  bucks!  For  flowers?" 

"I'll  start  it  off,"  Oscar  said. 
"Here's  five  bucks."  He  took  a  roll 
from  his  pocket  and  carefully  re- 
moved a  five.  He  was  a  big,  delib- 
erate man  and  the  knuckles  of  his 
hands  had  a  jagged  look,  like  an 
eroded  mountain  range,  from  the 
many  breaks  they  had  suffered  in  the 
ring.  "You  gonna  hold  it,  Si?"  he 
asked. 

"If  you  want,"  Si  said.  He  had  his 
wallet  out,  and  put  another  five  on 
the  bar  beside  Oscar's.  Tony  Frank- 
lin probed  his  pockets,  then  matched 
the  offerings  on  the  bar. 

LEADING  a  black  Scotty  on  a 
j  leash,  a  redheaded  woman  came 
slowly  into  the  bar  and  gave  the 
three  men  a  sweet,  vague  smile.  She 
said,  "Hiya,"  and  sat  down  at  one 
of  the  tables  in  the  back. 

Oscar  said,  "Beer,  Lucille?" 

"Just  a  short  one,  please,"  she 
said.  She  was  a  tall,  soft  girl,  not 
very  fat  nor  very  old.  Every  after- 
noon she  left  the  lunch  counter 
where  she  worked,  picked  up  her  dog 
at  her  rooming  house  a  block  away, 
and  took  it  for  a  therapeutic  walk 
that  customarily  ended  at  Leo's 
Place. 

As  he  drew  the  beer,  Oscar  called 
out,  "Lefty  coming  in?" 

"You  bet,"  said  Lucille  Long. 
"He's  working  out  at  the  gym,  but 
he  gave  me  a  ring.  I'm  meeting  him." 

Oscar  put  the  beer  on  a  tray  and 
carried  it  to  her  table.  He  went 
through  the  formality  of  patting  the 
Scotty's  head  before  he  murmured, 
"Guess  you  heard  about  Leo,  Lu- 
cille." 

"I  been  depressed  all  day,"  the  girl 
said,  and  looked  up  at  him  from  big, 
earnest  eyes.  "It  hit  Lefty  pretty 
hard.  Him  and  Leo  was  always 
good  friends.  Maybe  he  ought  to 
call  off  the  fight." 

"Let  him  fight,"  Oscar  said. 

She  put  her  nose  in  the  beer,  but 
Oscar  lingered,  patting  the  dog. 
"He'll  win,  that  Lefty,"  Oscar  said. 
"Don't  you  worry." 

"No  use  kidding  yourself.  Oscar," 
Lucille  said.  "He's  dropped  three 
straight,  and  I'm  scared  they  outmatched  him  again 
Monaay  night.  That  Eddie  Manolo  is  good.  Leo 
said  he  .  .  ."  She  broke  off,  looked  at  Oscar,  then 
drank  more  beer.  "Oscar,  tell  me  something,  what 
happens  now?  I  mean  the  bar.  What  gives  with 
the  bar?" 

Oscar  shrugged.   "Leo  left  a  will." 

Si  Kraft  turned  his  head.  "You  see  that  will, 
Oscar?" 

"No,  I  never  seen  it,"  Oscar  said.  "But  Leo  told 
me  he  had  a  relative.  A  sister  or  something.  Maybe 
he  said  a  niece.  I  don't  remember.  Anyhow,  I  got 
an  idea  that's  where  the  joint  goes." 


"A  dame,  huh?"  Si  Kraft  considered. 

"From  the  sticks  someplace,"  Oscar  said. 

Tony  Franklin,  looking  thoughtful,  said,  "Sup- 
pose she'll  take  the  place  over?" 

"1  expect  she'll  sell  out,"  said  Oscar. 

"Lucille,"  Si  Kraft  called.  "I'm  holding  some 
dough  here.  We're  kicking  in  for  flowers  for  the 
funeral." 

"Count  me  in,  Si,"  said  Lucille.  "Lefty  will  want 
in  on  that,  too." 

FOR  a  while  no  one  spoke,  and  it  was  apparent 
the  silence  was  dedicated  to  Leo  Christopher.  It 
was  broken  by  Lucille,  who  turned  her  head  toward 
the  door,  smiled  and  flapped  one  hand  limply  from 
the  w  rist.  "Been  waiting  for  you,  Lefty,"  she  called. 
Lefty  Langan  came  forward  with  a  slouching 
gait,  moving  self-consciously,  with  a  shy  grin.  His 
hair  was  black  and  curly  and  fell  forward  over  his 
forehead  on  the  left  side.  His  nose  was  slightly  flat- 
tened between  his  eyes,  which  were  bright  and  wide 
apart;  his  chin  looked  like  a  doorknob.  He  put  a 
big,  thick-fingered  hand  on  Lucille's  shoulder  and 
dropped  into  a  chair  beside  her. 


There  was  a  frown  on  Lucille's  face  as  she  watched  the  lights 
and  shadows  flicker  and  take  shape  on  the  television  screen 

"Lefty,  we're  passing  the  hat,"  Si  Kraft  said. 
"Flowers  for  Leo." 

"Sure,"  said  Lefty  Langan.   "How  much?" 

"A  fin  apiece." 

"I'm  gonna  make  it  ten,"  Lefty  said.  "And  here's 
ten  for  Lucille." 

Oscar  had  brought  a  glass  of  ginger  ale;  he  put  it 
on  the  table  at  the  fighter's  elbow,  said,  "You  work 
on  the  light  bag  today,  Lefty?" 

"Yeah." 

"You  got  to  watch  that  timing,"  Oscar  said. 
"That's  what  you  got  to  watch.  You  got  to  punch 
that  bag.  Keep  punching  that  bag." 


"Oscar,  lay  off,"  Lucille  said.  "Lefty  worked  out 
all  afternoon.  He  knows  what  he's  doing.  Why 
don't  you  turn  on  the  television?" 

"Okay,"  Oscar  said.  "Lefty,  things  are  gonna  be 
different  around  here.  Leo  left  a  will.  Looks  like  a 
dame  is  gonna  inherit  this  here  bar." 

Lefty  Langan  sat  up  straight.  "Say,  Oscar,  what 
the  hell!"  he  said.  "You  suppose  she  inherits  me, 
too?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  inherit  you?"  Lucille  de- 
manded. 

Lefty  spread  his  big,  toughened  hands.  "Leo  had 
a  piece  of  me,"  he  said.  "Leo  had  ten  per  cent.  Os- 
car, you  mean  to  say  this  dame  gets  that  ten  per 
cent?  I  don't  want  no  dame  having  ten  per  cent 
of  me." 

"I  don't  like  it  neither,"  Lucille  said.  "Who  is 
this  woman,  Oscar?" 

"From  the  sticks,"  Oscar  said.  "Just  some  kid 
from  the  sticks." 

Lefty  grunted  and  reached  for  his  ginger  ale.  He 

did  not  look  worried,  but  there  was  a  little  frown 

on  Lucille  Long's  face  as  she  watched  the  lights  and 

shadows  flicker  and  take  shape  on  the  television 

screen  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  .  .  . 

Agatha  Christopher  lost  her  tem- 
per the  day  the  letter  came  from  the 
attorney  in  New  York;  she  lost  it 
quite  thoroughly,  and  the  exercise 
of  this  very  definite  weakness  of 
hers,  a  fiery  temper,  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  series  of  irritations  and 
frustrations.  The  letter  could  not 
have  arrived  at  a  better  time. 

She  had  presented  herself  at  the 
directors'  meeting  of  the  library  pre- 
pared to  fight,  and  her  weapons  were 
book  reviews  from  the  literary  sup- 
plements of  the  Times  and  the  Trib- 
une. She  was  aware  that  these 
publications  became  lost  unread  each 
Sunday  in  the  homes  of  the  various 
directors  somewhere  among  the 
sports  pages,  but  for  that  very  rea- 
son she  felt  that  they  would  carry 
more  weight  at  the  meeting. 

The  issue  was  ostensibly  the  pur- 
chase of  a  book  whose  moral  values 
had  been  brought  into  question,  but 
in  Agatha's  mind  it  was  associated 
also  with  the  return  of  her  engage- 
ment ring  to  Charlie  Harper.  All  the 
•time  she  was  presenting  her  deft  and 
forceful  argument,  Agatha  was 
thinking  of  Charlie  Harper. 

"Now,  Agatha,"  Roy  Smith,  the 
president  of  the  board  said,  "you 
know  that  book's  smutty." 
"Smutty?"  said  Agatha  icily. 
"I  read  it,"  the  president  said. 
"And  let  me  tell  you,  I  kept  it  hid 
in  the  laundry  hamper.  I  wouldn't 
want  my  girls  to  get  hold  of  a  book 
like  that." 

A  GATHA  might  have  commented 
J\.  that  she  had  heard  the  president 
of  the  board  regale  his  guests  with 
locker-room  stories  considerably 
more  smutty  than  anything  in  the 
book  under  discussion,  but  she  re- 
strained herself. 

"The  question  is,"  she  said  firmly, 
"whether  the  book  is  literary  in  in- 
tent, whatever  its  achievement.    As 
long  as  I'm  purchasing  books  for  this 
library  I  think  I  should  be  guided  by 
my  own  judgment  and  that  of  stand- 
ard authorities  in  the  field.    Please 
listen  to  this." 
She  read  what  the  New  York  Times  had  to  say, 
and  as  her  voice  droned  the  words  she  herself  lost 
track  of  the  content;  she  was  thinking  again  of 
Charlie  Harper. 

They  had  driven  the  night  before  to  the  Lee 
House  on  the  shore  for  dinner  and  dancing.  She 
had  tasted  Daiquiris  and  dabbed  at  lobster  thermi- 
dor  and  listened  to  an  excruciating  recital  of  Char- 
lie's latest  real-estate  deal,  from  the  water  in  the 
basement  to  the  sag  in  the  rooftree.  There  had  really 
been  no  reason  to  become  so  irritated  with  Charlie, 
she  thought,  no  reason,  that  is,  except  boredom. 
She  put  the  Times  clipping  down  and  Mr.  Smith 
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The  cab  drew  up  to  the  curb  and  the  driver  said,  "Here  you  are,  lady."    Agatha  took  one  look  and  said,  "Oh,  no,  not  that!" 


said,  "Now,  that's  certainly  interesting,  Agatha,  but 
the  fellow  who  wrote  that  piece  for  the  Times 
doesn't  have  to  live  in  this  town.  He  doesn't  have  to 
run  a  library.  He  doesn't  have  ladies  like  Mrs. 
Morrow  on  his  neck." 

'"Do  you  mean  to  say  our  policy  is  to  be  dictated 
by  what  Mrs.  Morrow  thinks?"  Agatha  asked. 

"Mrs.  Morrow  happens  to  be  an  officer  of  the 
Book  and  Needlework  Club,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "She 
holds  office  in  the  P.T.A.  When  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
row's influence  expresses  an  opinion  it  merits  our 
consideration.  And  she's  not  the  only  one.  We've 
had  lots  of  complaints  about  that  book." 

"Suppose  I  read  you  what  the  Herald  Tribune  has 
to  say,"  Agatha  said  inflexibly,  and  reached  for  the 
other  clipping. 

AS  SOON  as  she  began  to  read,  her  mind  again 
L  departed  from  the  text  and  returned  to  the 
Lee  House  and  the  gentle  waves  of  the  Sound 
lapping  on  the  shore.  It  should  have  been  romantic; 
there  was  even  a  moon.  They  had  stood  on  the  gal- 
lery and  looked  out  over  the  water,  and  suddenly 
she  had  said,  "Charlie,  it's  not  going  to  work  out 
for  us.  I'm  going  to  give  you  back  your  ring." 

Once  she  had  said  it,  she  had  known  it  had  been 
crystallizing  in  her  mind  for  a  long,  long  time. 

"I'm  sorry,  Charlie,"  she  had  said.  "But  that's 
final." 

Mr.  Smith  leaned  over  and  took  the  clipping  from 


her  hand,  and  his  voice  broke  in  on  her  thoughts. 
"I  said  never  mind,  Agatha.  I  said  never  mind  all 
that.  I  think  the  board  has  heard  enough  on  this 
subject  and  is  ready  for  the  resolution." 

"Mr.  Smith."  Agatha  said  firmly,  "if  I'm  going  to 
be  librarian  here,  the  purchase  of  books  must  be 
left  to  my  discretion.   I'm  sorry,  but  that's  final." 

It  was  precisely  the  tone  she  had  used  to  Charlie. 
She  was  fed  up,  she  thought.  That  was  it.  She  was 
fed  up.  She  had  worked  hard  for  the  library,  and 
an  unpaid  job  at  that.  She  had  followed  all  the  lit- 
erary publications  and  she  had  made  her  purchases 
with  care.  She  had  tried  to  build  the  library  with 
.each  book  she  bought. 

"I  will  now  put  the  resolution,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 
"What  we're  voting  on  is  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  of  three  to  pass  on  all  recommendations 
for  purchases  made  by  the  chief  librarian.  Those 
in  favor  will  please  signify  in  the  usual  manner." 

Agatha  heard  the  chorus  of  ayes.  There  was  no 
negative  vote. 

"Well,  Agatha,"  said  Mr.  Smith.  "You've  heard 
the  sentiment  of  the  board.  Now  I  don't  want  you 
to  think  for  a  minute  that  the  board  doesn't  appre- 
ciate your  work.  You've  done  great  things  for  the 
library,  and  we're  all  behind  you.  But  see  here, 
we're  running  this  library  for  the  town  of  Menasset, 
Connecticut,  and  not  for  Agatha  Christopher,  and 
the  town  is  a  little  more  conventional  than  you  are." 

Agatha  had  tried  to  be  careful  of  her  temper,  and 


so,  for  that  matter,  had  Mr.  Smith,  since  that  tem- 
per had  a  local  reputation.  Both  of  them  failed, 
and  Agatha  broke  in  sharply,  "Your  definition  of 
the  word  conventional  would  interest  me,  Mr. 
Smith,"  she  said.  "I  suppose  it's  conventional  to 
base  your  literary  standards  on  the  lowest  level  of 
literacy;  and  to  crawl  behind  the  bookcase  if  Mrs. 
Morrow  is  displeased  is  naturally  the  conventional 
thing  to  do." 


J  th 


HER  restraint  left  her,  and  her  precise  phraseol- 
ogy with  it.  She  rose  to  her  feet,  her  cheeks 
hot.  her  eyes  blazing.  "Well,  I've  had  enough.  I'm 
through.  I  quit.  Go  get  yourself  a  properly  con- 
ventional librarian,  Mr.  Smith,  and  stock  up  on 
Elsie  Dinsmore  and  the  Five  Little  Peppers." 

"Now,  Aggie,"  Mr.  Smith  said  mildly. 

"And  don't  call  me  Aggie!"  Agatha  burst  out. 

She  knew  as  she  rushed  out  of  the  room  that  her 
outburst  had  far  exceeded  the  provocation,  but  her 
sails  were  set  and  the  wind  was  in  them.  And  she 
was  aware  of  all  the  discreet  conversations  there 
must  have  been  and  the  planning  what  to  do  about 
Agatha  Christopher  and  that  book. 

Perhaps  she  had  been  unreasonable,  she  thought, 
as  she  hurried  on  to  the  street,  and  perhaps  it  was 
because  she  had  been  altogether  unreasonable  in  the 
case  of  Charlie  Harper.  She  had  not  a  foot  to  stand 
on  in  the  case  of  Charlie.  He  had  always  been  her 
friend.  He  had  taken  her  to  her  first  dance. 
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Why  had  she  done  such  a  thing,  she  asked  herself. 
as  she  drove  to  her  home,  on  a  hilltop  a  mile  from 
the  center  of  the  village.  What  had  brought  about 
so  sudden  a  rebellion?  Perhaps  it  was  the  summer's 
end  that  brought  an  aching  yearning  to  the  heart. 
Suddenly  it  had  been  too  much  for  her  and  she 
could  not  face  a  life  of  deals  in  real  estate,  of  living 
in  a  piece  of  real  estate,  of  raising  children  in  a  par- 
cel of  property. 

.  She  sighed  unhappily  and  turned  up  the  hill  to 
her  home.  Summer  was  nearly  over,  and  summers 
were  always  so  much  the  same.  A  little  tennis,  a  lit- 
tle golf.  Dancing  at  the  Lee  House,  swimming  in 
the  Sound.  Such  summers  could  be  peaceful.  Such 
summers  should  be  wonderful.  But  not,  Agatha 
thought,  with  Charlie  Harper. 

The  closing  of  the  door  brought  her  mother's 
voice  like  an  echo,  saying,  "Agatha,  is  that  you?  I'm 
on  the  sun  porch." 

Agatha  moved  slowly  to  the  sun  porch.  Gwen 
Christopher  was  mending  the  taped  handle  of  a 
mashie  and  did  not  look  up.  She  said  briskly,  ad- 
dressing her  topic  like  a  golfer  with  his  eye  on  the 
ball.  "Charlie  was  here." 

"Was  he?"  Agatha  said  tonelessly. 

Gwen  took  a  practice  swing  with  the  mashie.  then 
looked  up.  She  had  her  daughter's  eyes,  calm  and 
set  wide  apart,  but  her  tanned  face  was  longer  than 
Agatha's,  and  more  placid.  She  said  now.  with  the 
air  of  performing  a  duty.  "Kiddy,  I  think  we  ought 
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to  talk  this  over.  Weren't  you  pretty  hard  on 
Charlie?" 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.  "I  was." 

Gwen  met  her  eyes,  and  as  if  balked  by  Agatha's 
admission,  went  off  on  a  tangent.  "A  letter  came 
for  you,"  she  said. 

Agatha  saw  it  on  a  table  and  picked  it  up.  and 
glanced  at  the  letterhead:  Martin.  Eider  and  Barlow, 
Attorneys  at  Law. 

"Why  don't  you  think  it  over?"  her  mother  said. 
"You  know,  dear,  that  I  never  interfere  if  I  can  help 
it.  but  Charlie  is  terribly  upset.  He  simply  doesn't 
understand  it.   And.  Agatha,  neither  do  I." 

Agatha  said,  "I  quit  my  job  at  the  library  today. 
Mother." 

GWEN  put  the  mashie  down.  She  would  have 
shirked  this  conversation  if  she  could,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  that  some  sort  of  discussion  of  Aga- 
tha's moods  and  Agatha's  actions  was  a  maternal 
obligation.     "I  do  think."  Gwen  began. 

But  Agatha,  who  had  opened  the  letter  and  ab- 
sorbed the  first  line  of  it,  cried,  "Mother.  Uncle 
Leo  died." 

"Leo  Christopher?"  Gwen  said.  "That's  too  bad. 
When?  Who's  the  letter  from.  Agatha?" 

"Some  lawyer,"  Agatha  said.  "Mother,  I'm  his 
heir." 

"Well,  you  may  be  sure  Leo  didn't  leave  much." 
her  mother  said.    "Poor  Leo.    He  was  the  black 


sheep  of  your  father's  family,  Agatha.  Thrown 
out  of  prep  school,  flunked  out  of  Yale.  He  was 
always  in  trouble  and  usually  broke.  I  don't  think 
you  ever  knew  your  Uncle  Leo,  did  you?" 

"Only  when  I  was  little,"  Agatha  said.  "I  re- 
member him,  though.   He  gave  me  a  drum." 

"Heavens,  yes,"  Gwen  said.  "When  you  were 
four.    When  is  the  funeral?" 

"Funeral?"  said  Agatha.  "It  doesn't  say.  Wait, 
1  guess  they've  already  held  it.  He  died  last  week." 

"Seems  somebody  would  have  let  us  know," 
Gwen  said.  "The  family  should  have  beer,  repre- 
sented at  the  funeral  somehow."  She  added  apolo- 
getically, "Even  for  Uncle  Leo." 

"Mother,  listen  to  this,"  Agatha  said,  and  read 
from  the  letter:  "The  estate,  all  of  which  was  be- 
queathed to  you,  consists  principally  of  a  restaurant 
property  in  New  York  City." 

"A  restaurant  property?"  Gwen  was  impressed. 
"Agatha,  there  may  be  something  to  it.  Leo  had 
his  ups  and  downs.  Maybe  he  was  having  an  up. 
Let  me  see  that  letter  " 

Agatha  relinquished  the  letter  and  moved  dream- 
ily to  the  window.  A  restaurant  property  in  New 
York.  It  brought  thoughts  of  soft  music,  defer- 
ential waiters,  clams  casino  and  crepes  Suzette. 

"I  wonder  what  he  died  of."  Gwen  murmured. 
"The  Christophers  all  die  young.  It  was  your  fa- 
ther's heart."  She  let  the  hand  holding  the  letter 
drop  to  her  side,  and  she,  (Continued  on  page  51) 
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How  to  be  a  Salonkeeper 


N"|OW  that  women  are  dressing  somewhat 
like  1913,  a  great  change  is  coming  over 
American  social  life.  The  cocktail  party 
___  is  out  and  the  salon  is  coming  in.  Sa- 
lon is  spelled  with  one  "o,"  which  makes 
quite  a  difference  in  the  refreshment  bill.  Also  a 
salon  comes  off  every  Tuesday,  instead  of  twice 
a  year  which  is  as  often  as  the  average  host  can 
stand  holding  a  cocktail  party. 

The  first  thing  when  planning  a  salon  is  to  call 
one  of  your  rooms  a  drawing  room.  A  front  parlor 
full  of  friends  and  relatives  caught  in  the  housing 
shortage  can  be  converted  to  a  salon  in  the  daytime. 
Salons  are  better  in  the  daylight. 

All  salons  are  based  on  a  devilishly  witty  hostess 
who  gathers  celebrities  to  her  like  a  magnet.  The 
average  woman  can  be  magnetized  at  small  cost 
and  placed  on  a  chaise  longue  in  the  corner  with  an 
old  Bennett  Cerf  jokebook  concealed  in  her  peign- 
oir. A  steady  flow  of  wit  is  thus  assured. 

A  regular  supply  of  celebrities  is  essential  to  a 
successful  salon.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  don't 
know  any  celebrities.    Many  people  don't.   How- 


By  JAMES  DUGAN 


ever,  a  sure-fire  way  to  bag  a  flock  of  men  of  dis- 
tinction and  women  of  allure  is  to  start  with  the 
most  famous  person  you  don't  know,  say  Lou  Bou- 
dreau,  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Indians. 

Monsieur  Boudreau  is  rich,  handsome,  witty,  col- 
lege-educated, brave  and  respectable,  and  he  will 
add  that  wicked  continental  touch  that  will  have 
all  the  men  hand-kissing  and  re-enacting  pick-off 
plays  at  second.  You  can  bet  your  boots,  when  the 
word  gets  around  town  that  Lou  is  a  regular  at  your 
salon,  the  other  celebrities  will  come  like  crazy. 

But  how  to  get  him?  Simple.  Call  him  up  and 
say,  "Lou,  on  that  get-together  we  talked  about  be- 
fore the  1948  Series.  How's  Tuesday  at  four?  No 
banquet,  no  speeches,  but  Bea  will  be  here." 

M.  Boudreau  will  say,  "Who's  calling?" 

You  tell  him  your  right  name:  "Why,  it's  Clint. 
S.  Clinton  Hammerschlager  of  4356i  Argonne 
Circle." 

Boudreau  will  say,  "Oh,"  and  conclude  that  you 
are  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Indians  he's  never  met. 
"Sure,"  he  will  say,  "I'd  like  to  drop  by  and  say 
hello  to  Miss  Lillie." 


Boudreau  and  Beatrice  Lillie  mutually  admire 
each  other.  It's  a  simple  matter  to  drop  a  note  to 
Miss  Lillie  and  say,  "Mr.  Boudreau  will  be  here,] 
and  he's  anxious  to  talk  to  you." 

With  a  start  like  that  and  a  little  word  of  mouth  | 
your  salon  will  be  off  to  make  history. 

Don't  distribute  funny-paper  hats  and  highballs  I 
made  out  of  cooking  whisky;  that  doesn't  go  in  a 
salon.  And  don't  have  any  wire  recordings  of  Little 
Clinton's  first  prayer,  or  color  movies  of  the  chang- 
ing of  the  guard  at  Radio  City.   A  salon  runs  on| 
witty  conversation  and  little  cups  of  coffee. 

Conversation  is  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  talk  I 
which  consists  of  allowing  the  other  fellow  to  finish 
his  sentence  before  you  break  in  with  your  own 
story.    The  clever  salonkeeper  always  draws  her 
guests  out,  forces  them  to  be  brilliant,  and  just  sits  | 
back  on  her  one-passenger  sofa  surreptitiously  look- 
ing up  toppers  in  the  jokebook.    For  instance,  if  I 
Lauritz  Melchior  is  relating  a  mordant  anecdote  I 
about  the  time  he  stepped  on  Fritz  Kreisler's  violin,! 
the  hostess  will  murmur,  "Was  he  playing  it  at  thej 
time?"  (Continued  on  page  57)1 
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Let's  Give  the  Postman  a  Break 


\U  LESTER  VELIE 


In  an  age  of  mechanization  and  labor-saving  devices  the  beaal  of  burden  has  al- 
most vanished.  But  your  mailman,  ruled  by  obsolete  regulations,  still  plods  his 
route  in  all  kinds  of  weather  toting  200  pounds  a  day.  Have  we  forgotten  him? 


PARI 


|  OF 


A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 


Another  exclusive  "first"  for  Collier's  is  this  two- 
part  article  which  investigates  the  world's  biggest 
business,  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department, 
and  finds  it  a  Stone  Age  anachronism  in  the  Su- 
personic Era.  In  the  first  installment,  Collier's  in- 
vites you  to  meet  your  mailman,  who  curries  the 
weight  of  this  archaic  behemoth  on  his  shoulders 
as  he  makes  the  rounds  of  your  neighborhood. 


W~  ITH  a  spare  frame  packing  a  lean  145 
pounds,  Jim  Chandler  is  not  the  physi- 
cal type.   He  is  sixty-two,  and  of  late 
he's  taken  to  wearing  glasses,  because 

his  eyes  are  dimming  a  bit.  Yet  Jim 
Chandler  does  the  work  of  a  horse.  Relying  only 
on  the  muscles  of  his  legs  and  back,  he  daily  plods 
some  twelve  miles,  hauling  loads  that  add  up  to 
nearly  200  pounds. 

Jim  is  no  obscure  toiler.  He  works  in  the  heart  of 
Detroit,  the  labor-saving  town  that  specializes  in 
taking  people  off  their  feet.  The  load  Jim  Chandler 
totes  couldn't  be  more  important.  It  is  the  United 
States  mail. 

To  the  583  modestly  fixed  families  he  serves, 
Jim  is  Uncle  Sam  in  person,  a  warm  human  sym- 
bol of  the  role  government  has  come  to  play  in 
Americans'  lives  in  a  generation  that  has  seen 
depression  and  war.  Jim  delivered  the  WPA 
checks  that  meant  milk  for  the  kids  on  his  route. 
When  the  kids  grew  up  a  decade  later  and  went  off 


to  war,  Jim  delivered  their  V-mail.   He'll  tell  you: 

"The  parents  used  to  sit  on  stoops,  and  they'd  be 
no  good  until  they  got  their  V-mail." 

In  an  aging  neighborhood  where  two  of  every  ten 
families  receive  Social  Security,  state  pension  or 
county  relief  checks  monthly,  little  knots  of  people 
still  wait  on  corners  for  Jim  on  the  first  of  the  month 
just  as  they  did  (in  larger  numbers)  during  WPA 
days. 

For  34  years  Jim  has  made  his  rounds  almost  as 
unfailingly  as  the  moon  circles  the  earth.  Once  he 
failed  to  show  up,  in  a  blizzard,  but  it  was  the  postal 
regulations  and  not  the  storm  that  licked  him.  Qn 
that  day,  with  trolley  cars  stalled,  Jim  ran  and 
slogged  the  mile-and-one-half  distance  between  his 
home  and  the  postal  station.  He  arrived  eight  min- 
utes past  the  6:00  a.m.  starting  time.  Regulations 
allow  a  mailman  not  more  than  six  minutes  tardi- 
ness, so  a  substitute  had  taken  over. 

Jim  is  part  of  the  500.000-man  organization 
which  picks  up  an  oblong  of  folded  paper  with  your 
name  and  address  on  it,  and  out  of  the  billions  go- 
ing in  every  direction  miraculously  gets  it  safely  to 
you  at  Tacoma  or  Key  West,  or  Sheboygan,  Wis- 
consin. The  way  Jim,  the  mailman,  works  is  typical 
of  everything  good  in  the  post  office — the  way  it  gets 
the  mail  through  despite  all  hazards.  And  every- 
thing bad — the  foot-  and  handwork  which  makes 
our  Post  Office  Department,  the  biggest  business  in 
the  world,  an  expensive  anachronism  in  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

Postal  methods  encrusted  with  a  century  and  a 


half  of  usage  and  frozen  into  a  book  of  regulations 
707  pages  thick  are  under  fire  by  Congress,  by  en- 
gineers and  by  the  letter  carriers  themselves. 

To  get  a  firsthand,  postman's  view  of  how  the 
system  works  today,  let's  follow  Jim  Chandler  as  he 
makes  his  rounds. 

Jim  rises  at  4:15  a.m.  in  his  second-story  flat  in  a 
two-family  house  in  the  Grand  River  section  of  De- 
troit. In  the  predawn  darkness,  he  prepares  his  own 
coffee,  three  cups  of  it,  while  his  wife  Jennie  sleeps. 
Breakfast  done  he  indulges  himself  in  two  luxuries 
he  won't  be  able  to  enjoy  again  for  eight  hours.  He 
sits  down.   And  he  smokes. 

At  6:00  a.m.  Jim  clocks  in  at  the  Roosevelt  Park 
postal  station.  As  we've  seen,  he  can't  be  more  than 
six  minutes  late.  If  he  is,  a  waiting  substitute  is  en- 
titled to  the  job  for  ,the  day.  Besides  this,  he'd  be 
penalized  one  demerit  per  every  tardy  minute. 
Enough  demerits  piled  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  may 
mean  that  bugaboo  to  all  civil  servants,  reclassi- 
fication to  a  lower  rating.  Offenses  for  which  he 
can  be  demerited  fill  eight  and  one-half  closely 
printed  pages.  Merit  listings  occupy  less  than  a 
page. 

Some  of  the  demerits:  Failure  to  pay  just  debts 
(100  to  500);  loaning  badge  to  another  employee 
(50);  divulging  information  about  people  to  whom 
he  delivers  mail  (100  to  500);  working  overtime  con- 
trary to  instructions  (10  to  50).  Jim  can  be  demer- 
ited for  behavior  off  the  job.  A  traffic  violation  for 
which  he  has  already  paid  a  fine  in  municipal  court 
will  put  an  additional  50  demerits  on  his  record; 


In  front  of  a  mountain  of  mail,  Detroit's  sixty-two-year-old  Jim  Chandler  begins  his  morning  round  as  he  checks  and  rechecks  bundles  he  has  already  sorted 


r 


this  is  a  rule  that  causes  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  the  mailmen's  union,  consider- 
able anguish. 

But  Jim  can  qualify  for  merits  for  "highly  meri- 
torious acts  which  reflect  credit  upon  the  service." 
Henry  Druckman,  a  Brooklyn  letter  carrier,  caught 
a  flock  of  merits  in  his  bag  one  day.  Delivering  his 
Flatbush  route,  Druckman  heard  a  woman's  scream 
and  looked  up  to  see  a  baby  tottering  on  a  second- 
story  ledge.  With  a  bound,  Druckman  got  beneath 
the  window.  Down  came  baby,  but  the  mailman 
caught  him  neatly — using  his  mailbag  as  a  minia- 
ture life  net.  To  the  grateful  tears  of  the  mother,  the 
post  office  added  its  own  reward — several  hundred 
merits. 

When  Jim  Chandler  enters  his  post  office,  earlier 
birds  have  worked  through  the  night  to  sort  out  the 
mail  for  the  station's  routes.  He  takes  his  place  be- 
fore a  battery  of  sorting  cases  and  arranges  his 
own  mail  in  the  order  in  which  it  will  be  delivered. 

Beside  Jim  is  John  Gutkowski,  a  shy,  mild  young 
carrier  who  turned  in  so  heroic  a  performance  dur- 
ing the  war  that  he  came  back  with  a  Silver  Star 
Medal. 

Down  the  line  is  another  veteran,  Bertram  Strong. 
Strong  put  his  postal  training  to  good  use,  during 
the  war,  delivering  mail  under  fire,  and  keeping  his 
field  post  offices  right  up  there  with  the  front-line 
troops. 

Sprinkled  liberally  in  the  early-morning  crowd 
are  a  number  of  colored  clerks  and  carriers. 

All  work  under  an  overhead  gallery  outfitted  with 
slots  through  which  postal  inspectors — the  F.B.I,  of 
the  department — can  watch  the  disposal  of  every 
piece  of  mail. 

When  Jim  came  in,  post  office  regulations  took 
over  his  day.  Regulations  give  him  one  minute  to 
sort  every  eighteen  letters  in  the  order  he'll  deliver 
them.  Long  practice  permits  Jim  to  flip  the  letters 
into  the  sorting  case  pigeonholes  swiftly  as  a  skilled 
pianist  would  play  Bach. 

He  gets  a  minute  for  every  six-pound  bundle  of 
mail  he  ties  up  with  string  and  puts  in  his  bag. 

There's  a  minute  to  pick  up  his  master  letter-box 
key  from  the  custodian. 

And  there  are  eight  minutes  for  personal  needs 
in  the  men's  room  before  he  starts  out. 

The  Manual  That  Omits  Nothing 

The  regulations  which  spell  out  Jim's  day  leave 
nothing  to  chance.  The  Manual  of  Instructions  has 
a  rule  for  everything.  It  instructs  postal  employees 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  "baby  alligators, 
bloodworms,  chameleons,  hellgrammites,  horned 
toads,  hydras,  leeches  .  .  ."  may  be  accepted  for 
mailing.  The  regulations  exhort  postmasters  to 
"carefully  preserve  all  wastepaper  .  .  .  and  all  waste 
twine  including  remnants  unfit  for  use.  . .  ." 

What  do  you  do  when  someone  is  injured?  How 
do  you  mail  a  Bible  to  a  blind  recipient?  (Answer:- 
free.)  What  to  do  when  a  letter  is  opened  by  mis- 
take? Or  mutilated  foreign  currency  is  offered  for 
mailing?  Or  mail  is  carried  by  a  person  who  has 
not  taken  the  prescribed  oath?  The  regulations  will 
tell  you — today  they  contain  3,000-odd  individual 
rules. 

His  indoor  chores  done  on  the  minute,  Jim  and  I 
started  out  to  cover  his  route. 

"Let  me  try  your  bag,"  I  said. 

Its  35  pounds  dragged  heavily  on  the  leather 
straps  across  my  neck  and  shoulder. 

"You  got  to  know  how  to  hold  it,"  said  the  sixty- 
two-year-old  postman  tolerantly.  "And  if  you  think 
this  is  heavy,  you  should  have  been  here  a  month 
ago  when  the  load  had  to  be  at  least  fifty  pounds." 
(The  load  was  reduced  after  years  of  agitation  by 
the  mailmen's  union.  The  union  protested  that 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  members  suffered  her- 
nias and  heart  ailments.) 

Jim's  workaday  world  is  framed  with  red  brick 
tenements  and  wooden  dwellings  that  were  old 
when  Detroit  was  building  its  first  horseless  car- 
riages. For  three  and  a  half  decades  he  has  had  a 
front  seat  at  the  familiar  American  drama  of  neigh- 
borhood changes.  He  has  watched  successive  waves 
of  Scotch  and  German  families,  Polish  and  Negro 
and  Mexican-Americans  wash  over  the  area,  each 
adding  its  own  rich  residue  (Continued  on  page  68) 


Representing  Uncle  Sam  in  person  to  143,000,000 
Americans,  postmen  like  Jim  are  his  best  emissaries 

Collier's  for  January  1,  1949 


6:05  A.M. — Sorting  the  mail  he  will  deliver,  Jim 
is  allowed  one  minute  for  every  18  letters  handled 


6:41  A.M. — Each  postman  is  responsible  for  the  forwarding 
of  incorrectly  addressed  mail — a  time-consuming  service 


6:50  A.  M. — Jim  leaves  Detroit's  Roosevelt  Park 
postal  station.    His  route  begins  a  block  away 


7:40  A.M. — Well-liked  in  a  neighborhood  he  has  served 
for   34   years,   residents   eagerly   await   Jim's    daily   visits 


8:09  A.M. — Much  of  the  six-mile  trip  Jim  makes 
twice  a  day  is  up  steps,  but  he  remains  cheerful 


8:46  A.M. — Refills  deposited  along  the  route  keep 
the  mail  sack  from  ever  becoming  an  easy  burden 


10: 15  A.M. — Whether  a  neighborhood  is  rich  or  poor,  the 
service  furnished  by  the  Postal  Department  is  identical 


12:15  P.M. — His  morning  route  finished,  Jim  has 
45  minutes  to  eat  and  rest  before  beginning  all  over 
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Bv  JOSEPH    PETRACCA 

Papa  meant  well,  but  Mania  knew  best.   Papa  should  have  known 
that  trying  to  reason  with  Mama  was  an  idle  waste  of  breath — 


and 
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trying 


to 


get   the   best   of  her   was   a    pure   waste   of 


HIS  year,"  Papa  announced  at  the  sup- 
per table,  early  in  December,  "we  have 
a  practically  Chrisamces."  By  that 
Papa  meant  there  would  be  no  tree,  no 
KJ  dinner,  and  no  nonsense  about  surprises. 
S  told  us  right  then  and  there  what  we  were  get- 
ig:  galoshes  for  Concetta,  gloves  for  Amelia, 
J  a  cap  with  earlaps  for  me — articles  o(  cloth- 
iwe  all  needed. 

Mama  was  to  get  a  chittara,  a  wire-strung  con- 
vance  for  making  homemade  macaroni,  be- 
tne,  as  Papa  explained,  he  was  sick  and  tired  of 
j  ing  the  exorbitant  prices  for  the  packaged  vari- 
Nonno.  my  grandfather,  instead  of  the  box 
De  Nobili  cigars  he  was  hoping  for,  was  to  get  a 
ir  of  shoes.  The  ones  he  had  been  wearing  for 
e  past  ten  \  ears  were  as  wrinkled  and  cracked  as 
i  leathery  face,  but  Nonno  no  more  thought 
out  a  new  pair  of  shoes  than  he  thought  of  a 
w  face. 

When  Papa  made  his  pronouncement,  Nonno 
Dked  beseechingly  at  him  with  a  whipped  father- 
•law  expression,  sighed  helplessly  and  dipped 
5  spoon  into  the  pasta  e  fagioli. 
"  \  ou  wasa  say  something'.'"  Papa  asked  Nonno, 
ooting  his  chin  out  defiantly. 
'"No,"  Nonno  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
V'hat  I  can  say?" 

"You  need  shoes,"  Mama  said  consolingly,  pat- 
ig  Nonno's  shoulders. 

Papa  nodded  appreciatively  at  Mama's  sub- 
issiveness  and  common  sense,  and  went  on. 
:or  me,  I  want  nothing.  I  be  Sendy  Claus — but 
practically  one." 

"Why  this  year  is  gotta  be  practically  Chrisa- 
ies?  I  no  understand,"  Mama  said. 
"Ah,  you  no  understand!  Then  I  tell  you 
w."  And  here  Papa  enumerated  the  reasons 
r  our  practical  Christmas  on  his  fingers. 
"Prima,"  he  said,  bending  back  his  thumb,  "is 
»w  at  the  docks,  and  that  means  no  so  much 
;>nev."  He  searched  our  faces  to  see  if  this  eco- 
mic  logic  was  registering.  No  one  said  any- 
ing,  all  of  us  looking  solemnly  into  our  soup 
wis.  toying  with  the  beans  and  macaroni  in  the 
ange-colored  sauce. 

"Secondo,"  Papa  continued,  pressing  one  fore- 
iger  against  the  other,  "me  and  you  mothe' — " 
"No  tell,"  Mama  interrupted  with  an  embar- 
ssed  look  at  each  of  us. 

"Why  no  tell?"  Papa  demanded,  bunching  his 
gers  like  a  garlic  bulb  and  shaking  them  in 
ama's  face. 

"No  tell,  Patsy,"  Mama  said,  turning  her  head 
the  window  and  biting  her  lower  lip  nervously, 
ama  cried  very  easily,  and  this  was  usually  the 
pal. 
"I  tell." 

And  Papa  told.   "Me  and  you  mothe' — "  Papa 
id.  looking  at  Mama,  who  was  squirming  in  her 
air.  "Me  and  you  mothe'  gonna  buy  a  baby." 
Mama   picked   up   a   napkin   to   smother   her 
iffling  and  looked  at  Papa  over  the  top  of  it  with 
rt,  accusing  glances.    Why  Mama  should  be 
ibarrassed  none  of  us  kids  knew,  because  the 
>men  in  the  neighborhood  were  always  buying 
bies.   Mrs.  Scavo  had  already  bought  fourteen 
bies,  and  it  didn't  seem  to  bother  her  much, 
ama  pecked  at  the  corners  of  her  nose  with  the 
pkin  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
"And  this  time."  Papa  was  saying,  "we  buy  the 
by  from  Dr.  Capolongo.    And  it  cost  thirty- 
e  dollar  for  Dr.  Capolongo." 
'I  no  want  Dr.  Capolongo,"  Mama  said. 
"I  want."  Papa  said. 

"1  want  la  levatrice,"  Mama  said,  meaning  the 
idwife,  "and  she  only  cost  ten  dollar." 


'    Mama  was  shocked. 
Papa  said. 
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"I  <  i  atrice!  Pah!"  Papa  said  scornfully,  putting 
her  in  the  same  class  as  the  man  who  sins  throats 
at  the  chicken  market.    Papa  had  no  sympathy 

with  Mama's  witch  cures,  faith  healing  oi  mid- 
wives.  1  hese  were  all  relics  ol  Mama's  peasant 
barbarism,  and  he  was  determined  to  purge  them 
from  her  at  am  cost. 

"1  already  told  Dr.  Capolongo,"  Papa  said,  with 
a  tone  that  meant  the  discussion  was  ended  and 
that  il  he  saw  Mis  Onofrio,  the  midwife,  around, 
he'd  impale  her  on  his  longshoreman's  hook. 

"But  the  baby  no  come — no  buy  till  January," 
Mama  protested. 

"Dr.  Capolongo  say  you  go  his  house  Sunday, 
and  he  '/.amine  you." 

"  'Zamine  me?    A  man': 

"No  a  man — a  doctor," 

"No!"  Mama  said,  planting  herself  solidly  in 
the  chair  and  folding  her  arms  across  her  bosom. 
This  was  an  indignity  she  would  never  submit  to. 
What  kind  of  a  woman  did  her  husband  think  she 
wis.  anyway?  How  could  he  even  suggest  such  a 
thing!  Look  at  how  smug  he  sits  there,  drinking 
his  wine  and  eating  pasta  e  fagioli,  telling  her  to  go 
visit  a  man — Oh! 

"You  got  to  go,  or  else  how  will  Dr.  Capolongo 
know  when  you  buy  the  baby?"  Papa  said,  filling 
bis  wineglass  again. 

Mama  was  indignant.  "I  know  when  I  buy  the 
baby.   I  no  need  him  to  tell  me!" 

"Mas be  you  wrong,"  Papa  said. 

"1  never  wrong,"  Mama  said  angrily 
Concetta,  Amelia  and  Joey  I  always  right 
doctor  wrong!"  Mama  humphed. 

"Doctors  never  wrong,"  Papa  said. 

"What'sa  matter  la  levatrice?"  Mama  asked. 
"She  was  good  enough  the  other  three.  Why  we 
need  a  doctor  now?" 

"F'cause  is  safer,"  Papa  said. 

"And  cost  twenny-five  dollar  more, 
say  we  have  a  practically  Chrisamees!" 

"That's  why  we  gotta  have  practically  Chrisa- 
mees. F'cause  it  cost  thirty-five  dollar  for  Dr. 
Capolongo,"  Papa  said,  and  then,  as  though  sud- 
denly inspired,  he  asked  Mama  very  seriously, 
"What's  Chrisamees?"  Papa  sat  back  confidently, 
as  though  he  had  asked  her  for  an  explanation  of 
Einstein. 

"What's  Chrisamees?"  Mama  asked,  as  though 
Pap?  had  asked  her  how  much  is  two  and  two. 

"Yes,"  Papa  said.   "What's  Chrisamees?" 

WITHOUT  waiting  for  Mama's  answer,  he 
launched  into  a  denunciation  in  his  fanciest 
Foggian  dialect.  The  sum  of  what  he  said  was  that 
the  holy  day  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  money- 
changers and  exploiters  of  the  poor. 

Mama  crossed  herself.    "Patsy,  you  craze!" 

"Sure  craze!  After  Chrisamces,  you  gotta 
money?" 

"Patsy,  I  no  wanna  hear!" 

"Oh,  you  no  wanna  hear!  Well,  I  tell  you 
who'sa  gotta  money  after  Chrisamces:  the  Three- 
and-Nine!"  The  Three-and-Nine  was  a  sort  of 
five-and-ten  where  they  sold  everything  and  any- 
thing costing  from  a  penny  to  a  hundred  dollars; 
but  they  also  sold  things  for  three  cents  and  nine 
cents.  "That's  who'sa  gotta  money,  the  Three- 
and-Nine,  not  me  and  you!" 

"I  no  wanna  hear,"  Mama  said.  "I  make  my 
own  Chrisamees.  I  buy  a  tree.  I  buy — " 

"No  tree,"  Papa  cut  in. 

"No  tree?" 

"No  tree,"  Papa  said.  "What's  a  tree?  You  can 
eat  it?  You  can  wear  it?  You  a  monkey,  you  can 
live  in  it?  What's  a  tree?" 

"But  the  kids,"  Mama  said,  indicating  the  three 
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of  us,  who  were  taking  it  all  in  hopelessly.  "What 
kind  Chrisamees  it  is  without  a  tree?" 

"That's  what  you  say  about  Sendy  Claus.  What 
kind  Chrisamees  it  is  if  they  know  there's  no  Sendy 
Claus.  Well,  I'm  Sendy  Claus.  And  without  a 
tree,  is  still  Chrisamees!" 

"And  what  we  eat?"  Mama  asked. 

"What  day  is  Chrisamees?" 

"Thursday,"  Mama  said. 

"Then  we  eat  like  every  Thursday :  macaroni  and 
meatballs." 

"No,  lasagna,  ravioli,  chicken — ?" 

"No,"  Papa  said.  "This  Chrisamees  is  prac- 
tically." 

AS  CHRISTMAS  got  nearer  and  nearer,  we  pro- 
l  tested  to  Mama  that  we  wanted  a  Christmas 
just  like  the  other  kids.   Why  should  they  have  a 
Christmas  and  not  us?   Who  were  they? 
Were  they  any  better  than  us?  Was  their 
father  a  longshoreman  like  ours? 

I  said,  "Why  should  Dominick  Bianchi 
get  a  set  of  windup  trains  and  a  Frankie 
Frisch  glove,  and  me  only  a  cap  with  ear- 
laps?  You  promised  me  a  Silver  Streak 
sled  and  I  want  it." 

Concetta  said,  "And  why  should  Elvira 
Bianchi  get  a  doll  with  eyes  that  open  and 
close,  and  me  only  a  pair  of  galoshes?" 

Amelia  said,  "I  want  roller  skates.  I 
won't  wear  the  gloves.  I'll  let  my  hands 
freeze." 

Mama  was  cutting  garlic  cloves,  which 
hissed  and  sputtered  as  they  fell  from  her 
knife  into  the  hot  olive  oil.  She  listened 
to  all  our  complaints,  shaking  her  head 
helplessly.  "You  heard  Papa,"  she  said. 
"What  can  I  do?" 

"You  can  do  plenty,"  said  Concetta, 
who  was  ten  years  old  and  had  already 
skipped  one  class. 

"What?"  Mama  asked  mechanically, 
knowing  there  was  nothing  to  do. 

Concetta  sidled  up  to  Mama  like  a  con- 
spirator, and  said,  "If  you  don't  buy  the 
baby,  we  could  use  the  thirty-five  dollars 
for  Dr.  Capolongo  for  Christmas  pres- 
ents." 

"Yes,"  said  Amelia,  who  was  nine  years 
old  and  had  never  once  been  left  back. 
"Why  don't  you  buy  the  baby  next  sum- 
mer? Babies  might  even  be  cheaper 
then." 

"No,"  Mama  said.  "I  gotta  buy  Janu- 
ary. 

"You  don't  have  to  buy  it  if  you  don't 
want,"  I  said.  I  was  eight  years  old  and 
much  smarter  than  Mama,  who  couldn't 
even  write  her  own  name  and  made  a 
shaky  X  whenever  she  signed  for  anything 
she  charged  at  the  stores.  But  Mama  was 
stubborn. 

"I  gotta  buy,"  she  said. 

"Why?"  I  persisted. 

"F'cause  I  promise." 

"Who  did  you  promise?" 

"Never  mind  who,"  Mama  said,  shooing 
us  all  away.  "V attend  I  gotta  cook." 

There  was  no  reasoning  with  Mama, 
and  Papa  was  out  of  the  question  alto- 
gether. Every  time  I  started  to  say  any- 
thing to  him,  I  stopped  right  away;  I  knew 
that  look  of  his  with  the  stropping  in  it.  It 
was  hopeless. 

The  days  went  by  fast — twenty  shop- 
ping days  till  Christmas,  nineteen,  eighteen 
— flying  like  the  calendar  pages  in  a 
movie.  And  before  we  realized  it,  it  was 
the  day  before  Christmas,  and  still  no  tree, 
no  wrapped  presents  in  the  closet,  no  chicken  in 
the  icebox,  nothing.  I  heard  Papa  get  up  to  go  to 
work,  and  for  all  he  cared  it  was  just  another 
Wednesday,  just  another  day  to  shape  up  at  the 
docks;  and  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  was  just 
another  school  day. 

When  I  stepped  into  the  classroom  that  morning, 
Miss  Robertson  had  covered  all  the  blackboards 
with  red,  green  and  white  chalk  drawings  of  pine 
trees  and  wreaths,  and  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  a  Santa  Claus's  beard.  The  kids  were  all 
standing  around  her,  jabbering  excitedly  and  jump- 
ing up  and  down.  When  she  finished,  she  put  the 
white  chalk   back  on  the  blackboard  ledge  and 


turned  to  the  kids.  "All  right,  children.  Take  your 
seats." 

When  we  were  all  seated,  and  the  squealing  had 
subsided,  Miss  Robertson  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  school  that  afternoon,  and  that  in- 
stead of  our  regular  lesson,  she  was  going  to  read 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol.  This  time  the  squealing 
was  suppressed  and  muted,  but  just  as  intense. 

Miss  Robertson  put  on  her  horn-rimmed  goggles, 
opened  the  book  and  began  to  read.  Every  few 
paragraphs  she  woald  stop  to  explain  one  of  the 
big  words  or  to  explain  what  was  going  on,  so  that 
when  the  twelve  o'clock  bell  rang  she  wasn't  half- 
way through  the  story.  As  we  filed  out  of  the 
classroom,  Miss  Robertson  handed  us  each  a  red- 
and-white-striped  peppermint  stick  and  wished  us 
each  a  Merry  Christmas. 

But  I  felt  just  like  that  Scrooge  guy:  Bah!  .  .  . 


school.  There  was  nothing  in  it — just  a  half  bottle 
of  milk,  a  dish  of  margarine  in  it,  a  piece  of  stale 
provolone,  and  a  mound  of  chopped  meat  for  the 
meatballs. 

I  looked  into  the  closets,  but  there  was  nothing 
there  except  the  same  old  clothes  nobody  ever 
wore,  and  Papa's  boots,  which  he  wore  when  it 
rained  and  the  docks  were  flooded.  Concetta  and 
Amelia  must  have  come  home  from  school  and 
gone  right  out  again  because  their  brief  cases  were 
on  the  closet  floor.  I  went  back  to  the  icebox, 
opened  it,  grabbed  the  provolone,  and  went  out  of 
the  house,  digging  my  teeth  into  the  hard,  crumbly 
cheese. 

On  the  way  downstairs,  I  sneaked  a  look  into 
Bianchi's  kitchen.  Mr.  Bianchi  was  on  his  knees, 
hammering  a  wooden  stand  into  shape  for  their 
Christmas  tree,  which  was  on  the  fire  escape. 

Mrs.  Bianchi  was  skinning  and  cutting 
eels,  like  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians  in  the 
neighborhood,  for  their  traditional  Christ- 
mas Eve  supper.  I  couldn't  see  Dominick 
or  Elvira,  but  I  could  hear  them  laughing 
way  off,  in  the  back  of  the  house  some- 
place. Go  ahead  and  laugh,  Dominick! 
You'll  need  more  than  a  Frankie  Frisch 
glove  to  make  a  ballplayer  out  of  you! 

Outside  in  the  street,  it  didn't  even  feel 
like  Christmas;  there  was  no  snow  and 
there  was  a  gray  and  dismal  feeling  in  the 
air,  as  though  it  were  preparing  to  rain. 
What  good  was  the  Silver  Streak  anyway ! 
I  walked  up  the  street  and  turned  down 
Myrtle  Avenue,  the  local  downtown  shop- 
ping area.  Overhead,  the  elevated  trains 
clanked  along,  and  on  all  sides  the  push- 
cart vendors  hawked  their  wares  in  sing- 
song vowels.  Here  the  crowd  was  thicker 
and  noisier,  the  shoppers  shouting  to  each 
other  and  to  the  merchants  in  a  spirit  of 
holiday  abandon.  For  the  women,  this 
was  the  Festa  of  the  year.  Their  shopping 
bags  bulged  at  the  sides  and  overflowed 
the  tops,  and  their  arms  were  laden  with 
gifts  and  food.  I  was  getting  madder  and 
madder  at  Mama  and  Papa  as  I  went 
along. 


Mama  was  going  to  buy  a  new  baby  in  January  from  Dr.  Capolongo 


When  I  got  home,  the  house  was  empty  except 
for  Nonno,  who  was  sitting  in  the  front  room, 
smoking  and  rocking  and  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"Where's  Mama?"  I  asked. 

Nonno  shrugged  his  shoulders  without  looking 
at  me,  and  continued  puffing  his  pipe. 

"Where's  Concetta  and  Amelia?" 

Nonno  shrugged  his  shoulders  again,  as  if  he 
were  saying,  "How  would  I  know?  Nobody  tells 
me  anything." 

I  left  him  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen.  Just  for 
the  heck  of  it,  I  opened  the  icebox  to  see  if  Mama 
had  bought  a  chicken  or  a  turkey  while  we  were  in 


r<J  THE  middle  of  the  next  street  was  the 
Three-and-Nine,  and  in  the  middle  win- 
dow of  the  store,  on  cotton  snow,  standing 
up  on  its  hind  runners  like  a  big  yellow 
bird  springing  for  a  take-off,  was  my  Silver 
Streak.  Yes,  my  Silver  Streak,  if  I  had  any 
kind  of  decent  mother  and  father.  I  flat- 
tened my  nose  against  the  cold  window 
and  looked  in. 

I  could  see  myself  belly-whopping  down 
the  snow-covered  steps  of  the  Fort  Greene 
monument,  steering  in  and  out  among  the 
trees  and  lampposts,  side-braking  and 
kicking  up  a  snow  spray  way  down  on 
Willoughby  Avenue.  Then  I'd  be  sledding 
down  the  long  hills  of  the  Sugar  Bowl  in 
Prospect  Park,  all  the  kids  in  the  block 
watching  me  as  I  maneuvered  the  sled  in 
and  out  of  the  crowds,  never  stopping,  just 
going  and  going  like  an  ice  skater.  Then 
I'd  be  racing  Dominick  Bianchi  from  the 
square  in  the  Wallabout  Market  to  Tony's, 
and — 

The  image  vanished.  A  window  dresser 
stepped  inside  through  a  small  paneled 
door  and  began  to  adjust  the  red  and  green 
paper  on  the  toys.  The  man  stood  in 
front  of  the  Silver  Streak,  and  all  I  could 
see  now  was  Papa  and  his  practical  Christ- 
mas, the  macaroni  and  meatballs,  and  me 
wearing  a  cap  with  earlaps. 
I'd  had  enough.  I  turned  north  on  Franklin  Ave- 
nue and  headed  back  home.  On  the  corner  a  Sal- 
vation Army  Santa  Claus  tinkled  a  tiny  bell  with 
a  weary  monotone,  and  across  the  street  a  bunch 
of  Christmas  trees  stood  against  the  el  pillar,  naked 
and  pathetic,  like  orphans  in  a  foundling  home 
waiting  to  be  claimed. 

In  my  block,  although  there  wasn't  a  soul  to  be 
seen,  you  could  sense  the  impending  excitement,  a 
feeling  that  tonight  the  air  was  charged  with  some 
ancient  meaning.  No  doubt  I  was  imagining  things, 
but,  in  all  the  houses,  I  could  hear  the  sound  of 
tinsel  falling  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
the  sound   of  tinkling   (Continued  on   page  64) 
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The  rust  is  off  the  runners,  and  runny  noses  are  rampant  as  our  young  fry  spend  a  day  at  Collier's  pond 
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Today,  Mrs.  Knox,  her  fingers  twisted  with  arthritis,  sits  at  home  and  keeps  tab  on  her  business.   Quit  working?   Not  for  Mrs.  Knox! 

Grand  Old  Lady  of  Johnstown 

By  EDITH  ASBURY 


'N    JOHNSTOWN,    New    York,    a    pre- 

Revolutionary  town  in  the  historic  Mo- 
hawk Valley,  telephone  numbers  "1"  and 
I  "2"  are  listed  under  the  name  of  Knox. 
The  town's  junior  high  school  is  named 
Knox,  and  the  schoolboy  athletes  play  their  games 
in  Knox  Stadium,  a  $200,000  plant  complete  with 
field  house  and  floodlights.  Knox  memorial  bells 
chime  in  the-  towers  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Slovak 
churches.  The  Y.M.C.A.  swimming  pool  is  a 
Knox  gift,  as  are  a  home  for  elderly  women  and 
the  Sunday-school  room  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  church. 

Restoration  of  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  man 
for  whom  Johnstown  was  named,  Sir  William 
Johnson  (superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in 
colonial  times)  was  Knox-inspired.  The  handsome 
statue  of  Sir  William,  in  the  park  which  adjoins  the 
mansion,  was  donated  by  a  society  of  which  a  Knox 
was  president.  The  industry  which  had  spread  the 
name  of  Johnstown  all  over  the  world  is  Knox- 
owned;  the  Johnstown  post  office  is  rated  first-class 
because  of  the  volume  of  Knox  mail,  about  150,000 
pounds  a  year.  Even  the  tourist  who  makes  a  quick 


When  Charles  Knox  died  his 
widow  stepped  into  his  shoes 
and  became  America's  foremost 
industrialist.  At  the  age  of  91 
she's  still  working  and  still  first 
citizen  of  Johnstown,  New  York 


stop  at  the  Johnstown  Hotel  cannot  escape  the 
name;  he'll  find  a  Knox  product  on  the  menu. 

Behind  all  this  is  an  extraordinary  woman,  Rose 
Markward  Knox,  who  is  old  in  years  but  youthful 
in  everything  else.  Last  November  18th  Mrs. 
Knox  was  ninety-one  years  old,  but  she  still  runs  the 
Knox  Gelatine  Company,  which  she  took  ovei 
when  her  husband  died  in  1908.  For  40  years  she 
has  been  America's  foremost  woman  industrialist. 


Two  years  ago,  when  arthritis  put  an  end  to  her 
daily  visits  to  the  Knox  plant,  she  turned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  company  over  to  her  son,  James,  him- 
self a  55-year-old  grandfather.  But  Mrs.  Knox 
keeps  a  close  watch  on  the  business;  she's  still  the 
boss. 

"She  moved  up  to  chairman  of  the  board,"  says 
James  Knox,  "and  I  mean  up.  She  still  runs  things. 
She  has  her  finger  on  everything.  I  seldom  make  a 
move  without  consulting  her.  She  signs  all  the 
checks,  works  on  advertising  copy  and  advertising 
campaigns,  invents  recipes,  and  comes  up  with 
more  bright  ideas  in  a  day  than  the  rest  of  us  pro- 
duce in  a  month. 

Mrs.  Knox  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  1857, 
at  a  time  when  a  young  lawyer  named  Lincoln  was 
making  a  name  for  himself  in  the  neighboring 
state  of  Illinois.  When  she  was  a  young  girl  her' 
family  moved  to  Gloversville,  New  York,  then  as; 
now  the  center  of  the  American  glove  industry,  and 
since  the  Markwards  were  not  rich,  she  went  to 
work  sewing  gloves. 

At  a  dance  one  night  she  met  dashing  young 
Charles  B.  Knox,  just  back  (Continued  on  page  72, 
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By  QUENTIN  REYNOLDS 

Even  the  Russians  respect  Ray  Carlucci, 
head  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Division.  A  very  rugged 
guy,  when  he  wants  to  he,  he  doesn't 
hother  to  carry  a  gun.  But  it's  a  smart 
crook  who  eludes  him,  because  he  can 
give  chase  through  any  part  of  Berlin 


WIDE   WORLD 


The  tough  cop  gets  a  kiss — and  the  Legion  of  Honor — from  General  Ganeval  in  Berlin 
iollier's  for  January  1,  1949 


IT  IS  very  seldom  that  you  see  a  man  walk 
up  to  a  very  tough  cop,  throw  his  arms 
around  him  and  belabor  him  with  kisses. 
Some  people,  in  fact,  might  spend  their 
whole  lives  without  ever  witnessing  such 
an  amazing  spectacle.  However,  I  saw  this  hap- 
pen in  Berlin  (with  my  very  own  eyes)  and  the 
cop,  instead  of  starting  one  from  the  floor  and 
landing  it  on  the  chin  of  the  affectionate  laddie 
who  was  doing  the  kissing,  just  blushed  a  little 
and  stood  quietly  with  his  hands  at  his  sides. 
The  tough  cop  was  Ray  Carlucci  out  of  Union 
City,  New  Jersey,  and  the  character  who  did  the 
kissing  was  General  Jean  Ganeval  out  of  Paris, 
France. 

It  is  true  that  the  general  kissed  the  cop  only 
twice — once  on  each  cheek — but  even  that  is  enough 
to  inspire  the  ordinary  cop  to  mayhem.  Just  before 
he  went  into  his  kissing  act  General  Ganeval  had 
pinned  two  medals  on  Ray  Carlucci.  One  was  the 
Croix  de  guerre  with  palm  and  the  other  was  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  medals  seldom  seen  on  the  broad 
chests  of  gendarmes  from  New  Jersey.  This  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  military  compound  of  the 
French  sector  in  Berlin,  and  when  General  Ganeval 
had  finished,  the  whole  place  began  to  applaud. 
French  high  officials  applauded.  American  generals 
clapped  loudly:  British  officers  (showing  proper  re- 
straint) applauded  politely,  and  so  help  me,  a  dozen 
high-ranking  Russian  officers  grinned  happily  and 
applauded  more  loudly  than  all  the  rest. 

The  band  played  La  Marseillaise  and  500  French 
infantrymen  stood  at  attention,  and  then  it  was  over 
and  everyone  (including  the  Russian  oflicers)  rushed 
up  to  the  tough  cop  from  New  Jersey  and  shook  his 
hand  and  then  finally  he  and  I  walked  away  to  find 
his  car.  Carlucci  was  walking  on  Cloud  Number 
Nine  and  he  had  the  look  in  his  eyes  of  a  dazed 
sleepwalker.  He  kept  muttering  to  himself,  "How 
do  you  like  that?  How  do  you  like  that?  Me  a 
dead-end  kid  from  the  docks — ending  up  with  these 
medals.  How  do  you  like  that?" 

I  led  him  to  his  car,  found  the  keys  in  his  pocket 
and  told  him  I'd  drive.  In  his  bemused  condition  he 
would  not  have  known  the  Brandenburger  Tor 
from  Pier  Number  Nine,  Union  City.  So  we  drove 
back  to  his  office. 

"Did  that  French  general  give  you  the  whole  rou- 
tine, Ray.'"  Miklos  Strauch,  the  second  toughest 
cop  in  Berlin  asked.  "Did  he  kiss  you  on  both 
cheeks  like  in  the  newsreels'" 

"Yeah.  Mike,  he  did,"  Carlucci  said  proudly.  "Is 
that  all  right/" 

"Sure,  it's  all  right."  Strauch  laughed.  "We  got  a 
report  while  you  uere  out,  Ray,  that  four  cars  were 
stole  last  night.  You  want  I  should  go  out  and  get 
them?"  (Continued  on  page  69) 


'It's  all  my  fault,"  Johnny  said.  Tve  made  a  lot 
of  mistakes,  Frank.     And  this  was  my  last  one 
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AS  SAGE  TO  PANAMA 


By  ROBERT  (ARSON 


CONCLUDING  THE  MADCAP  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MILLIONAIRESS  AND  HER  BODYGUARD 


The  Story:  Johnny  Smith,  a  young  lawyer,  has 
taken  the  job  of  guarding  Anna  Marie  Bishop  on  a 
voyage  to  Panama.  Miss  Bishop,  a  lovely,  rich,  young 
industrialist  who  has  received  letters  threatening  her 
life,  is  the  manufacturer  of  a  home  permanent.  To  ad- 
vertise her  product  she  has  financed  an  archaeological 
venture  in  Panama,  which  will  be  headed  by  a  woman 
named  India  Redo.  They  plan  to  search  from  the  air 
for  the  remains  of  an  ancient  civilization,  using  surplus 
Army  planes.  Gradually,  on  the  voyage  south.  Johnny 
and  Anna  Marie  fall  in  love.  When  the  ship  stops  at 
Mangrove  Island  to  pick  up  India  Redo,  Johnny,  Anna 
Marie  and  the  captain  go  ashore.  There  in  a  hut  Johnny 
and  Anna  Marie  are  held  at  gun  point  b\  Mrs.  Redo 
and  the  captain.  Mrs.  Redo  admits  plotting  against 
Anna  Marie.  It  is  her  intention  to  sell  the  surplus 
Army  airplanes  to  South  American  revolutionaries, 
abandon  Anna  Marie  on  Mangrove  Island,  and  let  her 
take  the  blame.  When  Johnny  and  Anna  Marie  try  to 
follow  Mrs.  Redo  and  the  captain  out  of  the  hut  they 
are  stopped  by  two  fierce-looking  Indians  with  mache- 
tes. The  ship  sails  away.  For  several  days  Johnny  and 
Anna  Marie  do  nothing.  Then,  in  a  fight  with  the  Indi- 
ans, Johnny  manages  to  knock  one  unconscious  and 
wound  the  other.  The  next  day  an  amphibian  lands  in 
the  bay,  and  when  Johnny  and  Anna  Marie  rush  to 
meet  it  they  are  surprised  to  find  Frank  Graham,  John- 
ny's ex-detective-agency  partner,  waiting  for  them. 


THAT'S  enough,"  Frank  said.  He  indi- 
cated the  man  in  the  dark  glasses.  "This 
is  Mr.  Hervey,  the  copilot.  Miss  Bishop 
and  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Hervey." 

"Hi."  Mr.  Hervey  said. 

"Give  me  a  hand,  John,"  Frank  said.  "I'm  com- 
ing ashore." 

"Slip  down  on  my  shoulders,"  Johnny  said.  "I'm 
wet  already." 

Steadying  under  the  weight,  he  walked  carefully 
to  the  beach.  Perched  on  top  of  him,  Frank  raised 
his  floppy  Panama  hat  to  Anna  Marie.  "Fancy 
meeting  you  here,  Miss  Bishop,"  he  said.  "What's 
doing?" 

"You're  the  man  who  followed  me  from  the  hotel 
in  San  Francisco,"  she  said. 

"None  other."  Frank  replied  cordially.  "From 
the  hotel  to  Mangrove  Island,  to  put  it  in  a  nutshell." 

Johnny  lowered  him  to  the  sand.  "Help  me  hoist 
Miss  Bishop,"  he  said. 

"I  want  to  stay  with  you,"  Anna  Marie  said. 

"You're  getting  on  the  plane,"  Johnny  told  her. 

He  knelt,  and  Frank  helped  her  straddle  his  neck. 
He  waded  toward  the  plane. 

"Take  care  of  Miss  Bishop,  Mr.  Hervey,"  Frank 
called.  "Give  her  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  shot  of 
brandy." 

"With  pleasure,"  Mr.  Hervey  said.  He  grasped 
Anna  Marie's  outstretched  hands  and  lifted  her 
aboard.  She  whirled  and  looked  worriedly  at 
Johnny. 

"Mr.  Hervey,"  Johnny  said,  "how  long  can  you 
stay  here?" 

"I'll  have  to  ask  the  pilot,"  Mr.  Hervey  said. 

In  response  to  his  call,  the  pilot  stuck  his  head  out 
a  side  window  of  the  cockpit.  He,  too,  was  lean  and 
sunburned,  but  older  than  Mr.  Hervey.  "Yeah?" 
he  said. 

"Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Smith,"  Mr.  Hervey  said. 

"Hello.  Mr.  Smith,"  Mr.  Craig  said. 

"Hello,"  Johnny  said.  "Listen,  how  long  can 
you  lay  here?" 

Mr.  Craig  craned  up  at  the  sky.  "Not  any  longer 
than  I  have  to." 

"You  wouldn't  want  to  take  off  and  make  another 
landing  in  Biscuit  Bay,  would  you?" 


"Are  you  kidding?"  Mr.  Craig  said. 

"1  have  to  go  over  there." 

"Smith,"  Anna  Marie  said,  "don't  you  go  killing 
anybody  else!" 

Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Hervey  looked  very  surprised. 

"I'll  go  back  as  soon  as  I  can,"  Johnny  said.  "II 
you  should  have  to  leave,  come  again  for  us,  please." 

"I'm  going  with  you,"  Anna  Marie  said. 

"Shut  up,"  Johnny  said.  "Mr.  Craig,  if  a  couple 
of  guys  should  come  along  in  a  boat  and  shoot  at 
you,  what  would  you  do?" 

"I  might  shoot  at  them,"  Mr.  Craig  said. 

"That's  all  1  wanted  to  know,"  Johnny  said.  "See 
you  later." 

Anna  Marie  blew  him  a  wistful  kiss.  He  returned 
it  absently  and  went  back  to  shore.  The  rain  had 
practically  stopped,  yet  Frank  was  under  the  small 
shelter  of  a  palm.  Picking  up  the  rifle,  Johnny  blew 
the  sand  from  the  breach  and  joined  him. 

"What's  this  between  you  and  the  blonde?"  Frank 
demanded  suspiciously. 

"Huh?" 

"Blowing  kisses  back  and  forth." 

"The  dame  is  awfully  emotional." 

"Why  are  you  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  is- 
land?" Frank  said.  "How  long  do  we  have  to  wait 
for  you?" 

"You  don't  have  to  wait.  You're  coming  with 
me." 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  too  well  dressed,  Johnny  boy. 
Look  at  this  outfit.     It's  all  the  rage  in  Panama." 

Johnny  shaded  his  eyes  and  gazed  out  to  sea. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  launch. 

"Look,"  Frank  said,  "you  spoke  of  shooting  or 
something.  I'm  a  coward.  You  wouldn't  want  me 
along." 

"Have  you  got  a  gun?" 

"No." 

"What's  that  bulge  under  your  armpit?" 

"Swollen  gland,"  Frank  said. 

"Let's  go,"  Johnny  said. 

Frank  accompanied  him  glumly,  grunting  at  the 
fast  pace.  They  passed  the  two  shacks. 

"Is  that  where  you  lived?"  Frank  asked. 

"Yeah." 

"Who  were  those  two  guys  in  the  boat?" 

"They  were  guarding  us.  Guys  named  Anastacio 
and  Pedro.  I  shot  one  of  them." 

"Which  one?" 

"I  guess  I'll  never  know,"  Johnny  said,  rather 
sadly.  "Here's  the  trail.  We'll  have  to  go  single  file. 
If  there's  shooting,  hit  the  dirt  and  cut  loose — I've 
only  got  a  single  bullet  left." 

"This  is  like  on  Leyte,"  Frank  said.  "It's  like  in 
a  book.    You  could  get  killed." 

"You  got  us  into  it." 

"I'll  never  forgive  myself.  Who  is  apt  to  shoot 
at  us?" 

"Anastacio  and  Pedro." 

"This  is  a  great  place  to  be,  in  the  jungle  on  a 
trail,"  Frank  said.  "It's  giving  me  combat  fatigue. 
I'm  beginning  to  see  Japs  and  machine  guns." 

AFTER  that  he  lost  his  breath  in  the  labor  of  the 
.  climb.  When  they  reached  the  crest,  Johnny 
paused  and  stared. 

"What's  the  trip  for?" 

"To  case  some  cargo  the  Leise  Neilsen  dropped 
here,"  Johnny  said.  "I  have  a  hunch  about  it." 

He  started  down  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  His  feet 
were  growing  accustomed  to  uncertain  surfaces,  but 
twice  Frank  fell  heavily.  "I'm  ruining  my  clothes," 
he  said,  "and  the  ants  think  I'm  the  picnic  lunch. 
How  much  farther  is  it?" 

"We're  here,"  Johnny  said.  "Stand  still  a  minute 
and  stop  gasping.  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  hear  the 
chicleros." 


"The  who?" 

"Anastacio  and  Pedro." 

"Oh,  those  guys,"  Frank  said. 

As  soon  as  he  was  reasonably  sure  no  one  was 
creeping  up  on  them,  Johnny  uncovered  the  boxes. 
Mangrove  Island's  incredible  climate  was  last  go- 
ing to  work  on  them;  the  wood  was  already  warp- 
ing and  softening  toward  rot.  Using  the  rifle  butt 
and  barrel,  he  pried  into  the  box  nearest  him,  Frank 
helping.  He  slashed  through  oiled  silk.  The  box1 
contained  .50-caliber  aircraft  machine  guns. 

"Didn't  I  mention  machine  guns  a  little  while 
ago?"  Frank  said. 

The  next  was  loaded  with  bomb  racks.  Another 
yielded  two  Norden  bomb  sights.  The  fourth  was 
packed  with  the  tails  for  two-hundrcd-pound 
bombs. 

"That's  enough,"  Johnny  said.  "Now  we  know." 

"Now  we  know  what?"  Frank  said. 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  soaked  with  sweat. 

RAIN  was  starting  to  fall.  Frank's  genuine 
Panama  hat  made  in  Ecuador,  which  had  cost 
him  twenty-eight  dollars  on  the  Avenida  Centrale, 
was  slowly  dissolving. 

"We  know  Mrs.  Redo  and  Captain  Maesk  and 
the  rest  of  them  are  really  big  operators,"  Johnny 
said.  "We  know  their  deal  is  to  sell  Annie's  planes 
equipped  for  fighting.  All  the  buyer  has  to  do  is 
come  here  and  pick  up  the  tinware." 

"Is  Annie  in  on  it?" 

"No.  That's  why  they  stuck  us  on  Mangrove." 

"Were  they  going  to  bump  you  off?" 

"No,"  Johnny  said,  "I  don't  think  so — unless 
we  got  rough.  That  reminds  me,  you've  probably 
saved  our  lives.  If  the  chicleros  hadn't  been  driven 
off  by  your  planes,  they'd  have  tipped  the  new  guys 
and  we  would  have  been  done  for." 

"Think  nothing  of  it,"  Frank  said. 

"How'd  you  happen  to  come?" 

"Well,  when  the  F.B.I,  agent  collared  me  two 
days  after  you  left — " 

"FBI?"  Johnny  said. 

"Yeah.  Why  are  you  so  white?  Are  you  hot  with 
the  bureau?"  (Continued  on  page  54) 


He  waded  out  with  Anna  Marie  on  hfs  shoulders 


ILLUSTRATED    BY    WARD    BRACKETT 
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By  AYRES 
HOUGHTELLING 

The  artist  tells  how  the  noblest 
life  man  has  ever  known  inspired 
the  painting  of  his  masterpiece 


Ad 


I 


CAN  say  without  fear  that  I 
possess,  or  am  possessed  by,  a 
deeply  religious  feeling.  Through- 
out my  youth,  the  story  of  Jesus 
was  one  that  I  loved;  but  I  always 
was  distressed  at  the  lack  of  strength  in  the 
portraits  I  saw  of  Him.  The  conventional, 
aesthetic  features  and  the  delicately  beauti- 
ful hands  of  the  accepted  portrayals  seemed 
to  me  inadequate. 

His  sincerity,  His  sympathetic  counte- 
nance and  His  strength  should,  I  felt,  be 
characterized  by  something  more  vigorous 
and  dynamic. 

I  was  bold  enough  to  believe  that  one 
day  I  might  capture  His  face  and  His  bear- 
ing as  I  have  often  visualized  them  in  my 
daydreams. 

To  do  so  was  a  challenge,  because  I  wasn't 
sure  that  anyone  could  reveal  in  a  single 
picture  all  of  His  attributes. 

In  my  painting  Alice  in  Wonderland  I 
had  taken  a  story  rich  in  episode  and  drama 
and  tried  to  tell  it  in  one  panoramic  canvas. 
It  was  what  I  call  an  "art-told  tale."  When, 
finally,  I  set  to  work  on  my  Life  of  Christ, 
I  made  use  of  the  same  technique. 

For  a  year  before  I  touched  pencil  to 
paper  or  brush  to  board,  I  prepared  myself 
for  my  ambitious  undertaking.  For  a  time 
I  went  into  seclusion,  selecting  for  this 
purpose  Marco  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  a  remote  and  isolated  spot  where 
the  long  stretches  of  desolate  beach  and  the 
constant  movement  of  the  surrounding 
water  rould  help  me  to  compose  my 
thoughts  and  bring  peace  and  order  to  my 
approach  to  the  painting. 

I  remained  on  that  island  alone  for  six 
months.  I  studied  the  New  Testament  pains- 
takingly. I  went  to  ecclesiastical  leaders 
of  many  denominations  for  advice  and 
guidance.  I  prayed  that  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  capture  on  my  canvas  all  that  I 
hoped  to  capture. 

The  painting  is,  I  trust,  more  than  a  pic- 
ture. I  have  tried  to  make  it  a  moving, 
spiritual  aid  to  all  who  seek  to  know  and 
understand  Christ. 


a 


See  page  58  for  key  to  scenes  in  the  paint- 
ing, The  Life  of  Christ. 


Anticipating  the  demand  for  reproductions  of  this  inspired  painting.  Collier's  has  arranged  to  supply  full-color  prints  and  a  chart 
identifying  each  of  the  episodes  in  the  picture.  The  picture,  11"  x  17",  is  on  heavy,  fine  quality  stock,  16"  x  21".  For  your  copy 
send    $1.00    in    stamps,    check    or    money    order    payable    to    Department    "C,**    Collier's,    250    Park    Avenue,    New    York     17,    IV.    Y. 
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Hats 


Comedienne  Jane  Pickens  shops  for  a  cliapeau  and  winds  up  with  the  least  of  several  evils 
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Bv  RICHARD   ENGLISH 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILTON  WOLSKY 


JY'S  switchboard  was  off  the  lobby,  and 
she  could  see  the  white  Christmas  tree 
that  had  been  placed  with  cool  exact- 
ness in  the  center  of  the  lobby.  Mis- 
tletoe marked  the  entrance  to  the  dining  room  and 
holly  had  been  painted  on  the  frosted  glass  of  the 
front  door,  but  it  was  the  tree  that  told  everyone 
entering  the  hotel  that  this  was  Christmas  Eve. 
Libby,  still  trying  to  clear  her  calls  to  the  East  Coast, 
decided  that  no  matter  how  you  dressed  it  up  Christ- 
mas was  still  a  stale  routine. 

"You  look  a  little  like  that  tree  yourself."  The 
bell  captain  grinned.  "Tall  and  well  put  together 
Just  waiting  for  the  right  man  to  hang  a  few  things 
on  her." 

"I've  had  things  hung  on  me  before,"  Libby  said. 
"That's  what  makes  me  so  frosty."  The  bell  captain 
grinned  as  he  went  away,  and  she  thought:  By  the 
time  you  ask  me  out  to  some  chop  suey  joint  I'll 
know  my  way  around  this  town  and  I  won't  be  go- 
ing out  with  anyone  from  the  hotel,  either.  That's 
how  you  get  in  trouble.  Not  that  a  girl  mightn't 
slip  a  little  for  someone  like  that  sandy-haired  guy 
in  406. 

It  was  funny,  she  decided,  but  by  the  time  you 
had  your  own  number,  everybody  else  had  it,  too. 
That's  why  she  was  glad  to  be  in  a  new  town,  hold- 
ing down  a  strange  board,  swamped  with  long- 
distance calls  the  way  you  always  were  the  night 
before  Christmas. 

He  came  up  then,  from  the  bar.  Four-oh-six  was 
tall  and  sandy-haired,  still  lean  in  the  waist  and  hard 
in  the  shoulders.  He  had  a  rather  shy  smile  and  no 
freshness.  "I  hate  bothering  you,"  he  said.  "But 
isn't  there  a  report  yet  on  my  call  to  Bridgeport?" 

"Not  yet,  Mr.  Sanders.  New  York  City  is  still 
reporting  a  three-hour  delay  on  all  calls.  We  have 
to  go  through  there,  you  know." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "Everybody's  calling  home  on 
Christmas."  He  looked  unhappily  about  the  lobby. 
His  business  finished  that  morning,  he  had  been 
stranded  in  the  hotel  all  afternoon. 

"It's  pretty  ghastly,"  Libby  said,  and  406  looked 
at  her  suddenly,  seeing  her  for  the  first  time.   "It's 
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my  first  Christmas  here,  too,"  she  said,  smiling  at 
him.  "No  fun  for  anyone.  If  you're  going  back  to 
the  bar,  I'll  have  you  paged  there." 

"No,"  he  said,  turning  away.  "I  might  as  well  go 
up  to  the  room." 

When  Libby  had  come  on  duty  at  three,  there  had 
been  the  report  that  406  had  placed  a  person-to- 
person  to  Bridgeport  at  one  fifteen,  and  he  was  just 
another  voice  to  her.  But  a  little  later  she  had  con- 
nected him  on  his  other  call,  which  was  to  Denver, 
and  she  had  listened  a  moment,  and  then  she  began 
to  know  him. 

Four-oh-six  apparently  was  talking  tc  his  brother. 
He  said,  "It's  a  hell  of  a  note,  Bill,  but  I  can't  even 
get  back  home  for  Christmas.  Jackson  wants  to 
wind  up  this  franchise  deal  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
don't  have  time  to  fly  to  Bridgeport  and  back,  even 
if  I  could  get  a  reservation.    Which  I  can't." 

Bill  said,  "Helen  will  understand." 

"No,  you  don't  know  Helen.  It's  the  first  Christ- 
mas we've  missed  in  ten  years,  and  I  can't  even  reach 
her.  I  suppose  she's  gone  out  to  her  mother's,  ex- 
pecting me  on  the  six-o'clock  plane." 

She  glanced  up  at  her  mirror.  Libby,  she  said 
sternly,  what  are  you,  a  woman  or  a  water  tumbler? 
When  a  man  strikes  the  right  note  you  fall  all  apart. 
But  406  had  been  nice.  For  something  like  him  she 
might  even  wait  around  for  a  call  herself. 

It  was  almost  nine  before  New  York  reported 
back  that  Bridgeport  still  did  not  answer.  She 
plugged  in  406. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Sanders,"  she  said,  "but  your 
home  still  does  not  answer.    I'll  call  you  as  soon  as 
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Libby,  she  asked  herself,  what  are  you, 
a  woman  or  a  water  tumbler?  When  a 
man  strikes  the  right  note  you  fall  apart 


they  do."  Then  she  asked  kindly,  "Would  you 
like  me  to  ring  room  service?" 

"That's  very  kind,"  he  said,  "but  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  a  strange  town,  not  even  a  drink  helps  much. 
Not  unless  you  have  someone  to  share  a  Tom  and 
Jerry  with." 

Half  the  fun  in  Libby's  life  and  most  of  its  pleas- 
ures had  started  accidentally,  and  suddenly  his  lone- 
liness was  hers,  too.  It  was  time  to  forget  the  past; 
this  was  a  new  town,  there  were  new  faces. 

Her  voice  was  low.  "If  you  feel  like  I  think  you 
do,"  she  said,  "well,  I  get  off  at  eleven." 

Then  in  the  sudden  recklessness  she  had  expected, 
406  said,  "That's  the  best  news  I've  had  all  day.  If 
you'd  let  me,  I'd  be  delighted  to  buy  you  a  Tom  and 
Jerry.   Maybe  even  two." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  six  weeks  that  she  had  felt 
like  Libby.  It  was  a  new  town  and  it  could  be  a 
new  life.  The  worst  it  could  be  was  a  shared  evening 
when  everybody  else  had  someone  they  belonged  to. 

AT  ELEVEN,  just  as  she  was  clearing  the  switch- 
J\  board,  New  York  came  through:  "We  have 
Bridgeport  for  you  now,  operator.  A  person-to- 
pcrson  call  for  Mr.  Everett  Sanders,  Room  406." 

Libby  hesitated.  She  could  hear  the  woman's 
quick  voice,  a  bright  young  voice,  even  after  ten 
years  of  marriage.  Behind  it  was  the  shrill  voice  of 
a  child.  Libby,  reaching  slowly  for  the  plug, 
stopped.  After  ten  years  it  seemed  as  if  a  woman 
could  spare  her  husband  for  just  one  Christmas  Eve. 

Libby  looked  again  at  that  Christmas  tree  in  the 
lobby,  so  frosty  in  its  aloofness.  Outside,  the  snow 
was  pelting  against  the  hotel,  bringing  a  white  muf- 
fled world  that  should  have  concealed  loneliness  as 
it  did  the  ugly  face  of  the  city.  The  voice  of  the 
woman  in  Bridgeport  was  anxious  now,  and  when 
406  heard  it  he  would  not  be  down  for  any  Tom 
and  Jerries  with  a  strange  girl  in  a  strange  town. 

It  was  a  little  late  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  but 
Libby's  too-generous  mouth  parted  in  a  smile.  She 
had  no  one  else  to  give  a  Christmas  package  to  and, 
plugging  in  406,  she  thought  it  was  not  too  bad  a 
present  to  an  unknown  wife. 
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HAVE  a  plan,"  Lilly  Pallin  said,  seating 
~>  herself  beside  George  Wayne  at  the 
table,  with  a  charming  flourish  of  her 
swirling  skirts. 

"That's  no  news,"  George  Wayne  said.  Reluc- 
tantly, he  folded  his  evening  newspaper.  "You  al- 
ways have  a  plan.  Did  this  one  need  to  make  you 
late  for  dinner?  We  hardly  have  time  to  eat  be- 
fore curtain  time." 

"We  have  forty-five  minutes,"  Lilly  Pallin  said. 
"Such  anxiety.  George.  We've  never  missed  a 
curtain  yet.    What  you  need  is  a  wife." 

"What  I  need,"  George  Wayne  said,  "is  my 
dinner.  The  least  a  drama  critic  can  do  is  be  on 
time  for  the  curtain." 

"Yes,  yes,"  Lilly  said,  "that  is  all  engraved  on 
my  heart.    Now  shut  up — and  listen  to  my  plan." 

"At  least,"  said  George,  "if  I  can't  stall  you,  we 
can  order  dinner  first,  can't  we?" 

Lilly  thought  that  was  fair.  They  ordered  dinner. 

"Now  my  plan,"  Lilly  turned  on  George,  "is  that 
we  get  married." 

"What?" 

"You  and  me,"  Lilly  said  calmjy. 

George  Wayne  stared  at  her.  She  sat  serenely 
upright  under  his  scrutiny,  a  pretty,  small,  fair- 
haired  girl  with  big  amber  eyes.  "On  an  empty 
stomach?"  he  groaned.  "You  have  to  spring  an 
idea  like  that  before  I've  had  my  dinner?  And  I 
hadn't  any  lunch  today,  either.  I  was  in  the  library 
all  day  looking  up  stuff  for  the  new  edition  of  my 
book — ■" 

"See?"  Lilly  crowed,  "you  need  a  wife.  Married 
men  are  better  fed  than  single  men — " 

"I  won't  argue  the  point,"  George  Wayne  said. 
"Let's  just  say  1  am  on  a  diet." 

"George,"  Lilly  wailed,  "you  mean  you  won't 
marry  me?" 

"Not  so  loud."  he  told  her.  "You  have  to  yell 
like  that?  There's  Freddy  Jackson,  two  tables 
away.  You  want  him  to  put  a  thing  like  that  in  his 
column?" 

"It's  i  n  idea,"  Lilly  said,  turning  her  amber  eyes 
on  Freddy  Jackson. 

"No,  you  don't,"  George  Wayne  said,  "none  of 
your  female  blackmail  tricks.  Nothing  in  God's 
world  will  make  me  get  married." 

"How  can  you  be  sure?"  Lilly  asked. 

"Never  mind  how,"  George  Wayne  told  her, 
"I'm  sure.  Others  may  do  as  they  see  fit,  as  for 
me — " 

"Hot  plate,"  the  waiter  warned  at  his  elbow,  and 
then,  "sorry,  Mr.  Wayne,  cannelloni  is  all  gone.  I 
brought  you  some  veal  Parmesan,  very  good  to- 
night— " 

"Fine,  Sam."     George  Wayne  said. 

"See,"  Lilly  pointed  out  as  the  waiter  went 
away,  "if  you  were  married  you  could  have  any- 
thing you  wanted  to  eat.  You  wouldn't  have  to 
depend  on  restaurants — " 

"I  like  restaurants,"  George  Wayne  said.  "I  like 
veal  Parmesan  just  as  much  as  I  like  cannelloni. 
What's  more,  I  lore  being  a  bachelor." 

"Pooh,"  Lilly  said,  "you're  no  bachelor,  What 
I  of  a  bachelor  is  it  has  a  girl  like  me  to  go 
\   with?" 
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"Listen,"  George  said,  "just  because  I  take  you 
to  the  theater  don't  get  any  ideas  about  me  needing 
you.  If  I  didn't  have  an  extra  ticket  given  me  by 
the  press  agents  it  would  never  occur  to  me  to  take 
you  to  the  theater.  I  hate  to  spend  money  on 
women.  If  there  was  any  way  at  all  that  I  could 
force  you  to  pay  for  what  you  are  eating  right  now, 
I  would  do  just  that." 

"Well,"  Lilly  said  blithely,  "you  tried  that  on  the 
first  date  and  where  did  it  get  you?  My  mother 
told  me  that  going  Dutch  with  a  man  is  one  step 
short  of  paying  for  the  whole  shooting  match.  A 
woman  has  to  be  firm  about  such  things.  And  you 
might  as  well  take  it  like  a  man.  And  you  might 
as  well  marry  me,  too." 

"Not  a  chance.  The  idea  of  marrying  is  both 
abhorrent  and  frightening." 

"Frightening,  eh?  Listen,  George,  I  am  now 
making  eighty-nine  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents 
a  week,  including  withholding  tax  and  Social  Se- 
curity and  so  on,  and  I  am  now  assistant  to  Miss 
Carruthers,  the  evening-dress  buyer.  I  am  con- 
sidered passably  pretty,  and  I  am  strong  of  wind 
and  limb — " 

"When  did  you  get  a  raise  and  a  promotion?" 

"Today,"  Lilly  told  him.  "Which  is  why  I  got 
this  idea.  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  a  marriage.  By  which  I  mean 
that  I  will  pay  half  the  laundry  costs,  half  of  the 
maid,  and  so  on.  I  will  also  make  eine  kleine 
Nacht  lunch  for  you  and  your  buddies  when  you 
have  them  in  for  a  game  of  whist  or  parcheesi — " 

"I  don't  have  any  buddies,"  George  said.  "I'm 
a  drama  critic.  Also,  eating  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  doesn't  agree  with  me.  And  I  need  solitude 
and  peace  in  which  to  finish  revising  my  book 
Acting  Is  Easy." 

"I  had  that  in  mind,"  Lilly  said,  "and  I  will  be 
glad  to  correct  your  grammar  and  point  out  errors 
in  your  punctuation.  In  addition.  I  will,  from 
time  to  time,  buy  you  little  tokens  of  my  love  and 
affection.    Like  fancy  shorts  and — " 

"Buy  yourself  a  token,"  George  told  her.  "Take 
your  extra  money  and  invest  it  in  a  fur  coat.  It'll 
keep  you  warmer  than  a  husband  would." 

"Listen,  George,"  Lilly  said,  "I  thought  you 
could  buy  me  a  mink  coat  for  a  wedding  present. 
I  saw  a  lovely  one  in  the  window  of  the  Thrift 
Shop.     Naturally  I  wouldn't  expect  a  new  one." 

"No."  George  said.  "Don't  think  you  can  trap 
me  like  that.  No  fur  coat.  And  no  marriage, 
either." 

"Okay,"  Lilly  said,  "At  twenty-three  a  girl  does 
not  get  any  younger.  But  I  am  a  woman  of  some 
honor  and  I  will  stick  around  until  you  have  some- 
one to  take  my  place." 

"You'll  stick  around,"  George  said  calmly,  "as 
long  as  I  have  an  extra  theater  ticket.  You  want 
more  coffee?"  .  .  . 

All  through  the  foolish  and  not  very  funny  farce 
which  George  was  reviewing,  Lilly  Pallin  was  pen- 
sive. But  during  the  second  intermission  she 
seemed  to  come  to  life.  She  waved  madly  at 
someone  across  the  lobby. 

"Janet  Graham,"  she  told  George.  "She's  dying 
to  meet  you." 


The  next  thing  George  knew  his  hand  was  being 
shaken  by  a  blond  doll  with  a  bored-looking  man 
in  tow. 

"Mistuh  Wayne,"  the  blond  doll  was  saying  in 
a  kind  of  Texas  drawl,  "I've  always  wanted  to  meet 
you.  But  Lilly  is  so  selfish.  I've  admired  your 
reviews,  Mistuh  Wayne.  I've  just  studied  and  stud- 
ied them.  You  know  I'm  aiming  to  be  a  big  star, 
Mistuh  Wayne,  and  I  keep  this  old  dog-eared  copy 
of  your  book,  Acting  Is  Easy,  and  I  just  sleep  with 
it,  Mistuh  Wayne,  1  just  sleep  with  it." 

"How  sweet,"  Lilly  murmured. 

"When  I  get  to  be  a  big  star,  Mistuh  Wayne, 
you're  the  one  whose  reviews  I'll  look  for." 

"If  he's  alive  then,"  Lilly  Pallin  said. 

"Now,  Lilly,"  the  blond  doll  said,  "you're  just 
being  unkind.  Mistuh  Wayne  himself  says  that 
acting  is  easy." 

"Not  that  easy,"  Lilly  said.  "And  listen,  Graham, 
don't  look  now  but  there's  a  man  behind  you." 

Janet  Graham  squealed  and  turned  to  bring  the 
bored-looking  man  into  the  group.  "This  is  Jack 
Forbes,"  she  said,  "Lilly  Pallin  and  the  George 
Wayne.  The  drama  critic.  The  man  who  wrote 
that  wonderful  book  on  acting.  Mr.  Forbes,"  she 
told  them,  "is  my  press  agent." 

A  stir  in  the  crowd  indicated  the  curtain  was 
going  up  on  the  third  act.  (Continued  on  page  1\) 
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The  story  of  a  man  who  absolutely  and 
utterly  refused  to  marry  a  girl,  and  Iiom 
they   got  married  almost  immediately 
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"A  woman  has  tn  he-  firm  ahout  such  thines."  Lillv  said.     "You  might  as  well  take  it  like  a  man" 
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Key  to  the  struggle  between  East  and 
West  lies  in  the  minds  of  Stalin's  cliil- 1 
dren  whose  education  is  the  bedrock  j 
of  Russia's  might.     Collier's  digs  be- 
neath the  scare  headlines  and  fevered  ■ 
debate    to    tell    the    factual    story    of 
how  Russia's  babies  become  Bolsheviks  I 
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ENIN  said,  "The  school,  apart  from  life, 
apart  from  politics,  is  a  lie  and  a  hypoc- 
risy." In  the  U.S.S.R.  schooling  starts 
before  birth,  with  the  education  of  the 
parents,  and  continues  until  death.  By 
and  large,  the  process  closely  follows  Lenin's  dic- 
tum. From  the  first  instructions  given  to  mothers, 
through  the  Mother  Goose  books  and  primers  of 
the  child,  and  in  almost  everything  else  produced  by 
the  Soviet  state  to  form  the  minds  and  attitudes  of 
its  citizens,  education  is  political.  It  aims  at  cre- 
ating a  new  kind  of  man  and  woman  who  believes 
that  Communism  is  good  and  will  survive,  and  that 
capitalism  is  bad  and  must  die. 

Soviet  education  aims  at  convincing  its  people 
that  the  future  can  be  predicted  scientifically  along 
materialistic  lines — that  the  laws  of  production  al- 
ways did  and  always  will  determine  the  course  of 
history  and  that  things  of  the  spirit,  God  and  man's 
soul,  do  not  exist  and  therefore  do  not  matter. 

To  accomplish  these  aims,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been 
organized  into  a  gigantic  Red  schoolhouse.  Every- 
thing that  is  written  and  printed,  filmed  and  exhib- 
ited, painted  and  reproduced,  composed  and  played, 
is  carefully  controlled  by  the  state  to  hold  this  "edu- 
cation" strictly  on  Communist  lines  and  toward 
Communist  ends.  Stalin  defined  education  in  one 
word — "weapon." 

"Its  effect,"  he  continued,  "depends  on  who  con- 
trols the  weapon,  and  on  whom  it  is  intended  it 
should  strike." 

The  weapon  strikes  first  at  the  mother — at  the 
state's  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Mother  and 
Child,  where  she  goes  for  prenatal  care,  and  at  the 
University  for  Parents,  where  experts  lecture  on 
such  subjects  as  Good  Habits  in  Soviet  Children 
and  Development  of  Character  and  Will  Power  in 
the  Soviet  Child. 

An  example  of  a  lecturer's  line:  "Our  children 
must  appreciate  how  honorable  is  the  title  of 
mother  in  our  land.  Only  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  state  established  the  title  of  Mother  Heroine  and 
the  bestowal  of  orders  and  medals  on  mothers  of 
many  children.  And  with  the  word  'Father'  we  ad- 
dress the  great  Stalin  when  we  wish  to  express  the 
feeling  of  filial  nearness  and  of  love  and  respect." 
And  as  for  fathers:  "In  our  country  there  are  no 
conflicts  between  father  and  children.  Members  of 
the  older  generation  possess  great  merit  in  the  eyes 


•  "Mr.  Z"  is  a  foreign  correspondent  whose  identity  cannot  be  divulged. 

Fountainhead  of  Russia's  millions  are  women  who 
receive  medals  for  raising  five  or  more  children 
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The  Order  of  Mother 
Heroine  is  awarded  to 
Soviet  mothers  who  have 
borne  and  raised  ten  or 
more  children.  Mothers 
of  five  children  receive  the 
Motherhood  medal;  those 
with  seven  to  nine,  the 
medal  of  Motherhood 
Glory.  Over  2,225,000 
Soviet  women  have  earned  these  medals 
and  scrolls  from  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet — part  ol  a  s>  stein  of 
honors  and  monetary  awards  which, 
alter  Africa,  sixes  the  Soviet  Union  the 
highest    crude    birth    rate    in    the    world 


of  youth.  They  have  the  rich  experience  gained  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle  and  Socialist  construc- 
tion. They  set  the  example  of  the  victorious  attack 
on  the  stronghold  of  monarchy  and  capitalism." 
The  baby  is  born  in  a  state  hospital.  On  the  wall 
of  the  ward  hangs  the  inevitable  picture  of  Stalin. 
And  the  lullaby  the  mother  sings  to  her  babe  may 
be  the  old  Cossack  lullaby,  Sleep,  My  Baby. 

"Sleep,  my  baby,  rockabye,  a-bye. 

Tenderly  the  moon  shines  on  your  cradle  .  .  . 

The  time  will  come  when  you  learn  about  life  in 

battle, 
Boldh  xou  will  mount  your  horse  and  pick  up  the 

rifle, 
I  will  embroider  your  saddle  cloth  in  silk  .  .  ." 

At  home,  the  parents  read  Sem'a  i  Shkola  (The 
Family  and  School),  a  monthly  magazine  for  par- 
ents published  by  the  state.  Titles  in  a  typical  issue 
include:  How  to  Develop. the  Abilities  ol  Children, 
Hygiene  of  the  Love  Factor  in  Raising  a  Child, 
The  Selection  of  a  Profession,  Little  Fighting 
Friends  (about  children  in  war),  and  The  Fostering 
of  Courage. 

The  Russian  baby"s  Communist  education  may 
fairly  be  said  to  begin  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
da\s.  Then  he  is  eligible  for  admission  to  a  nursery. 
Lenin  called  Russia's  nurseries  "the  germ  cells  of 
Communist  society."  They  are  generally  connected 
with  and  run  by  factories  and  collective  farms. 
Each  morning  on  her  way  to  work,  the  mother 
leaves  the  child  at  the  admitting  room,  which  is 
decorated  with  Stalin's  portrait  and  slogans.  Typi- 
cal is,  "Glory  to  the  October  Revolution."  Nursery 
children  are  sometimes  called  "Oktiabriata."  Chil- 
dren of  the  October  Revolution. 

Although  the  current  official  view  advises  against 
it.  most  babies  are  tightly  wrapped,  arms  bound  to 
their  sides.  An  old  wives'  tale  has  it  that  tight  swad- 
dling prevents  the  devil  within  the  child  from  tear- 
ing its  eyes  or  nose.  In  many  nurseries  babies  are 
placed  together  in  big  cribs.  The  idea  is  to  accus- 
tom them  to  communal  living. 

From  infancy  onward,  children  eat,  sleep,  play 
and  perform  their  natural  functions  in  groups.  At 
home,  where  whole  families  live  in  one  room,  most 
babies  grow  up  without  ever  knowing  privacy. 

Mothers  come  to  the  nurseries  several  times  a 
day  to  nurse  their  babies.  Signs  in  the  large  feeding 
room  read: 

"Nurseries  raise  healthy  citizens  for  the  state." 

"The  nursery  reorganizes  family  life,  permitting 
any  woman  who  so  wishes  to  work." 

Nurseries  charge  about  35  rubles  a  month  (about 
$7  at  current  official  exchange  rate). 

Colliers  for  January   1,  1949 


This  mite  has  begun  his  Communist  education.  He  is  28  days  old  and  has  entered  a  state  nursery  where  mother 
may  croon  Cossack  lullabies  about  life  in  battle.  Lenin  called  nurseries  "the  germ  cells  of  Communist  society" 


Above:  Communal  living  is  taught  in  big  cribs,  usually  under  a  picture  of  Lenin.     "Collective  spirit"  is  aim 
Below:  He  learns:  "with  the  word  'Father'  we  address  the  great  Stalin  when  we  wish  to  express  filial  respect 
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Comedienne  Jane  Pickens  shops  for  a  chapeau  and  winds  up  with  the  least  of  several  evils 
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JY'S  switchboard  was  off  the  lobby,  and 
she  could  see  the  white  Christmas  tree 
that  had  been  placed  with  cool  exact- 
ness in  the  center  of  the  lobby.  Mis- 
tletoe marked  the  entrance  to  the  dining  room  and 
holly  had  been  painted  on  the  frosted  glass  of  the 
front  door,  but  it  was  the  tree  that  told  everyone 
entering  the  hotel  that  this  was  Christmas  Eve. 
Libby,  still  trying  to  clear  her  calls  to  the  East  Coast, 
decided  that  no  matter  how  you  dressed  it  up  Christ- 
mas was  still  a  stale  routine. 

"You  look  a  little  like  that  tree  yourself."  The 
bell  captain  grinned.  "Tall  and  well  put  together. 
Just  waiting  for  the  right  man  to  hang  a  few  things 
on  her." 

"I've  had  things  hung  on  me  before,"  Libby  said. 
"That's  what  makes  me  so  frosty."  The  bell  captain 
grinned  as  he  went  away,  and  she  thought:  By  the 
time  you  ask  me  out  to  some  chop  suey  joint  I'll 
know  my  way  around  this  town  and  I  won't  be  go- 
ing out  with  anyone  from  the  hotel,  either.  That's 
how  you  get  in  trouble.  Not  that  a  girl  mightn't 
slip  a  little  for  someone  like  that  sandy-haired  guy 
in  406. 

It  was  funny,  she  decided,  but  by  the  time  you 
had  your  own  number,  everybody  else  had  it,  too. 
That's  why  she  was  glad  to  be  in  a  new  town,  hold- 
ing down  a  strange  board,  swamped  with  long- 
distance calls  the  way  you  always  were  the  night 
before  Christmas. 

He  came  up  then,  from  the  bar.  Four-oh-six  was 
tall  and  sandy-haired,  still  lean  in  the  waist  and  hard 
in  the  shoulders.  He  had  a  rather  shy  smile  and  no 
freshness.  "I  hate  bothering  you,"  he  said.  "But 
isn't  there  a  report  yet  on  my  call  to  Bridgeport?" 

"Not  yet,  Mr.  Sanders.  New  York  City  is  still 
reporting  a  three-hour  delay  on  all  calls.  We  have 
to  go  through  there,  you  know." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "Everybody's  calling  home  on 
Christmas."  He  looked  unhappily  about  the  lobby. 
His  business  finished  that  morning,  he  had  been 
stranded  in  the  hotel  all  afternoon. 

"It's  pretty  ghastly,"  Libby  said,  and  406  looked 
at  her  suddenly,  seeing  her  for  the  first  time.   "It's 
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my  first  Christmas  here,  too,"  she  said,  smiling  at 
him.  "No  fun  for  anyone.  If  you're  going  back  to 
the  bar,  I'll  have  you  paged  there." 

"No,"  he  said,  turning  away.  "I  might  as  well  go 
up  to  the  room." 

When  Libby  had  come  on  duty  at  three,  there  had 
been  the  report  that  406  had  placed  a  person-to- 
person  to  Bridgeport  at  one  fifteen,  and  he  was  just 
another  voice  to  her.  But  a  little  later  she  had  con- 
nected him  on  his  other  call,  which  was  to  Denver, 
and  she  had  listened  a  moment,  and  then  she  began 
to  know  him. 

Four-oh-six  apparently  was  talking  tc  his  brother. 
He  said,  "It's  a  hell  of  a  note,  Bill,  but  I  can't  even 
get  back  home  for  Christmas.  Jackson  wants  to 
wind  up  this  franchise  deal  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
don't  have  time  to  fly  to  Bridgeport  and  back,  even 
if  I  could  get  a  reservation.    Which  I  can't." 

Bill  said,  "Helen  will  understand." 

"No,  you  don't  know  Helen.  It's  the  first  Christ- 
mas we've  missed  in  ten  years,  and  I  can't  even  reach 
her.  I  suppose  she's  gone  out  to  her  mother's,  ex- 
pecting me  on  the  six-o'clock  plane." 

She  glanced  up  at  her  mirror.  Libby,  she  said 
sternly,  what  are  you,  a  woman  or  a  water  tumbler? 
When  a  man  strikes  the  right  note  you  fall  all  apart. 
But  406  had  been  nice.  For  something  like  him  she 
might  even  wait  around  for  a  call  herself. 

It  was  almost  nine  before  New  York  reported 
back  that  Bridgeport  still  did  not  answer.  She 
plugged  in  406. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Sanders,"  she  said,  "but  your 
home  still  does  not  answer.    I'll  call  you  as  soon  as 
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Libby,  she  asked  herself,  what  are  you, 
a  woman  or  a  water  tumbler?  When  a 
man  strikes  the  right  note  you  fall  apart 


they  do."  Then  she  asked  kindly,  "Would  you 
like  me  to  ring  room  service?" 

"That's  very  kind,"  he  said,  "but  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  a  strange  town,  not  even  a  drink  helps  much. 
Not  unless  you  have  someone  to  share  a  Tom  and 
Jerry  with." 

Half  the  fun  in  Libby's  life  and  most  of  its  pleas- 
ures had  started  accidentally,  and  suddenly  his  lone- 
liness was  hers,  too.  It  was  time  to  forget  the  past; 
this  was  a  new  town,  there  were  new  faces. 

Her  voice  was  low.  "If  you  feel  like  I  think  you 
do,"  she  said,  "well,  I  get  off  at  eleven." 

Then  in  the  sudden  recklessness  she  had  expected, 
406  said,  "That's  the  best  news  I've  had  all  day.  If 
you'd  let  me,  I'd  be  delighted  to  buy  you  a  Tom  and 
Jerry.   Maybe  even  two." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  six  weeks  that  she  had  felt 
like  Libby.  It  was  a  new  town  and  it  could  be  a 
new  life.  The  worst  it  could  be  was  a  shared  evening 
when  everybody  else  had  someone  they  belonged  to. 

AT  ELEVEN,  just  as  she  was  clearing  the  switch- 
J\  board,  New  York  came  through:  "We  have 
Bridgeport  for  you  now,  operator.  A  person-to- 
pcrson  call  for  Mr.  Everett  Sanders,  Room  406." 

Libby  hesitated.  She  could  hear  the  woman's 
quick  voice,  a  bright  young  voice,  even  after  ten 
years  of  marriage.  Behind  it  was  the  shrill  voice  of 
a  child.  Libby,  reaching  slowly  for  the  plug, 
stopped.  After  ten  years  it  seemed  as  if  a  woman 
could  spare  her  husband  for  just  one  Christmas  Eve. 

Libby  looked  again  at  that  Christmas  tree  in  the 
lobby,  so  frosty  in  its  aloofness.  Outside,  the  snow 
was  pelting  against  the  hotel,  bringing  a  white  muf- 
fled world  that  should  have  concealed  loneliness  as 
it  did  the  ugly  face  of  the  city.  The  voice  of  the 
woman  in  Bridgeport  was  anxious  now,  and  when 
406  heard  it  he  would  not  be  down  for  any  Tom 
and  Jerries  with  a  strange  girl  in  a  strange  town. 

It  was  a  little  late  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  but 
Libby's  too-generous  mouth  parted  in  a  smile.  She 
had  no  one  else  to  give  a  Christmas  package  to  and, 
plugging  in  406,  she  thought  it  was  not  too  bad  a 
present  to  an  unknown  wife.  CZJEUCZJ 
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HAVE  a  plan,"  Lilly  Pallin  said,  seating 
~>  herself  beside  George  Wayne  at  the 
table,  with  a  charming  nourish  of  her 
swirling  skirts. 

"That's  no  news,"  George  Wayne  said.  Reluc- 
tantly, he  folded  his  evening  newspaper.  "You  al- 
ways have  a  plan.  Did  this  one  need  to  make  you 
late  for  dinner?  We  hardly  have  time  to  eat  be- 
fore curtain  time." 

"We  have  forty-five  minutes,"  Lilly  Pallin  said. 
"Such  anxiety,  George.  We've  never  missed  a 
curtain  yet.    What  you  need  is  a  wife." 

"What  I  need,"  George  Wayne  said,  "is  my 
dinner.  The  least  a  drama  critic  can  do  is  be  on 
time  for  the  curtain." 

"Yes,  yes,"  Lilly  said,  "that  is  all  engraved  on 
my  heart.    Now  shut  up — and  listen  to  my  plan." 

"At  least,"  said  George,  "if  I  can't  stall  you,  we 
can  order  dinner  first,  can't  we?" 

Lilly  thought  that  was  fair.  They  ordered  dinner. 

"Now  my  plan,"  Lilly  turned  on  George,  "is  that 
we  get  married." 

"What?" 

"You  and  me,"  Lilly  said  calmly. 

George  Wayne  stared  at  her.  She  sat  serenely 
upright  under  his  scrutiny,  a  pretty,  small,  fair- 
haired  girl  with  big  amber  eyes.  "On  an  empty 
stomach?"  he  groaned.  "You  have  to  spring  an 
idea  like  that  before  I've  had  my  dinner?  And  I 
hadn't  any  lunch  today,  either.  I  was  in  the  library 
all  day  looking  up  stuff  for  the  new  edition  of  my 
book—" 

"See?"  Lilly  crowed,  "you  need  a  wife.  Married 
men  are  belter  fed  than  single  men — " 

"I  won't  argue  the  point,"  George  Wayne  said. 
"Let's  just  say  1  am  on  a  diet." 

"George,"  Lilly  wailed,  "you  mean  you  won't 
marry  me?" 

"Not  so  loud,"  he  told  her.  "You  have  to  yell 
like  that?  There's  Freddy  Jackson,  two  tables 
away.  You  want  him  to  put  a  thing  like  that  in  his 
column?" 

"It's  an  idea,"  Lilly  said,  turning  her  amber  eyes 
on  Freddy  Jackson. 

"No,  you  don't."  George  Wayne  said,  "none  of 
your  female  blackmail  tricks.  Nothing  in  God's 
world  will  make  me  get  married." 

"How  can  you  be  sure?"  Lilly  asked. 

"Never  mind  how,"  George  Wayne  told  her, 
"I'm  sure.  Others  may  do  as  they  see  fit,  as  for 
me—" 

"Hot  plate."  the  waiter  warned  at  his  elbow,  and 
then,  "sorry,  Mr.  Wayne,  cannelloni  is  all  gone.  I 
brought  you  some  veal  Parmesan,  very  good  to- 
night— " 

"Fine,  Sam."     George  Wayne  said. 

"See,"  Lilly  pointed  out  as  the  waiter  went 
away,  "if  you  were  married  you  could  have  any- 
thing you  wanted  to  eat.  You  wouldn't  have  to 
depend  on  restaurants — " 

"I  like  restaurants,"  George  Wayne  said.  "I  like 
veal  Parmesan  just  as  much  as  I  like  cannelloni. 
What's  more.  I  love  being  a  bachelor." 

"Pooh,"  Lilly  said,  "you're  no  bachelor.  What 
kind  of  a  bachelor  is  it  has  a  girl  like  me  to  go 
■  \    with?" 
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"listen,"  George  said,  "just  because  I  take  you 
to  the  theater  don't  get  any  ideas  about  me  needing 
you.  If  I  didn't  have  an  extra  ticket  given  me  by 
the  press  agents  it  would  never  occur  to  me  to  take 
you  to  the  theater.  I  hate  to  spend  money  on 
women.  If  there  was  any  way  at  all  that  I  could 
force  you  to  pay  for  what  you  are  eating  light  now, 
I  would  do  just  that." 

"Well,"  Lilly  said  blithely,  "you  tried  that  on  the 
first  date  and  where  did  it  get  you?  My  mother 
told  me  that  going  Dutch  with  a  man  is  one  step 
short  of  paying  for  the  whole  shooting  match.  A 
woman  has  to  be  firm  about  such  things.  And  you 
might  as  well  take  it  like  a  man.  And  you  might 
as  well  marry  me,  too." 

"Not  a  chance.  The  idea  of  marrying  is  both 
abhorrent  and  frightening." 

"Frightening,  eh?  Listen,  George,  I  am  now 
making  eighty-nine  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents 
a  week,  including  withholding  tax  and  Social  Se- 
curity and  so  on,  and  I  am  now  assistant  to  Miss 
Carruthers,  the  evening-dress  buyer.  I  am  con- 
sidered passably  pretty,  and  I  am  strong  of  wind 
and  limb — " 

"When  did  you  get  a  raise  and  a  promotion?" 

"Today,"  Lilly  told  him.  "Which  is  why  I  got 
this  idea.  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  a  marriage.  By  which  I  mean 
that  I  will  pay  half  the  laundry  costs,  half  of  the 
maid,  and  so  on.  I  will  also  make  eine  kleine 
Ncicht  lunch  lor  you  and  your  buddies  when  you 
have  them  in  for  a  game  of  whist  or  parchecsi — " 

"I  don't  have  any  buddies,"  George  said.  "I'm 
a  drama  critic.  Also,  eating  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  doesn't  agree  with  me.  And  I  need  solitude 
and  peace  in  which  to  finish  revising  my  book 
Acting  Is  Easy." 

"I  had  that  in  mind,"  Lilly  said,  "and  I  will  be 
glad  to  correct  your  grammar  and  point  out  errors 
in  your  punctuation.  In  addition,  I  will,  from 
time  to  time,  buy  you  little  tokens  of  my  love  and 
affection.    Like  fancy  shorts  and- — " 

"Buy  yourself  a  token,"  George  told  her.  "Take 
your  extra  money  and  invest  it  in  a  fur  coat.  It'll 
keep  you  warmer  than  a  husband  would." 

"Listen,  George,"  Lilly  said,  "I  thought  you 
could  buy  me  a  mink  coat  for  a  wedding  present. 
I  saw  a  lovely  one  in  the  window  of  the  Thrift 
Shop.     Naturally  I  wouldn't  expect  a  new  one." 

"No."  George  said.  "Don't  think  you  can  trap 
me  like  that.  No  fur  coat.  And  no  marriage, 
either." 

"Okay,"  Lilly  said,  "At  twenty-three  a  girl  does 
not  get  any  younger.  But  I  am  a  woman  of  some 
honor  and  I  will  stick  around  until  you  have  some- 
one to  take  my  place." 

"You'll  stick  around,"  George  said  calmly,  "as 
long  as  I  have  an  extra  theater  ticket.  You  want 
more  coffee?"  .  .  . 

All  through  the  foolish  and  not  very  funny  farce 
which  George  was  reviewing,  Lilly  Pallin  was  pen- 
sive. But  during  the  second  intermission  she 
seemed  to  come  to  life.  She  waved  madly  at 
someone  across  the  lobby. 

"Janet  Graham,"  she  told  George.  "She's  dying 
to  meet  you." 


The  next  thing  George  knew  his  hand  was  being 
shaken  by  a  blond  doll  with  a  bored-looking  man| 
in  tow. 

"Mistuh  Wayne,"  the  blond  doll  was  saying  in I 
a  kind  of  Texas  drawl,  "I've  always  wanted  to  meet) 
you.    But  Lilly  is  so  selfish.    I've  admired  your 
reviews,  Mistuh  Wayne.   I've  just  studied  and  stud- 1 
ied  them.    You  know  I'm  aiming  to  be  a  big  star, 
Mistuh  Wayne,  and  I  keep  this  old  dog-eared  copy 
of  your  book,  Acting  Is  Easy,  and  I  just  sleep  with 
it,  Mistuh  Wayne,  1  just  sleep  with  it." 

"How  sweet,"  Lilly  murmured. 

"When  I  get  to  be  a  big  star,  Mistuh  Wayne,  I 
you're  the  one  whose  reviews  I'll  look  for." 

"If  he's  alive  then,"  Lilly  Pallin  said. 

"Now,  Lilly,"  the  blond  doll  said,  "you're  just] 
being  unkind.  Mistuh  Wayne  himself  says  that] 
acting  is  easy." 

"Not  that  easy,"  Lilly  said.  "And  listen,  Graham,| 
don't  look  now  but  there's  a  man  behind  you." 

Janet  Graham  squealed  and  turned  to  bring  thel 
bored-looking  man  into  the  group.  "This  is  Jack| 
Forbes,"  she  said,  "Lilly  Pallin  and  the  George 
Wayne.  The  drama  critic.  The  man  who  wrotel 
that  wonderful  book  on  acting.  Mr.  Forbes,"  she| 
told  them,  "is  my  press  agent." 

A  stir  in  the  crowd  indicated  the  curtain  was| 
going  up  on  the  third  act.  (Continued  on  page  71 J 
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Hie  story  of  a  man  who  absolutely  aiid 
atterly  refused  to  marry  a  jrirl,  and  how 
h«>>   got  married  almost  immediately 


"A  woman  has  to  be  firm  about  such  things,"  Lilly  said.     "You  might  as  well  take  it  like  a  man 
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Russia's  Children 


from  Cradk 


By 
ARTHUR  GOODFRIEND 

and  "MR.  Z*  * 


Key  to  the  struggle  between  East  and 
West  lies  in  the  minds  of  Stalin's  chil- 
dren whose  education  is  the  bedrock  I 
of  Russia's  might.  Collier's  digs  be- 
neath the  scare  headlines  and  fevered 
debate  to  tell  the  factual  story  of 
how  Russia's  babies  become  Bolsheviks 


" 


L"~ IENIN  said,  "The  school,  apart  from  life,, 
apart  from  politics,  is  a  lie  and  a  hypoc-ii 
risy."    In  the  U.S.S.R.  schooling  starts] 

I     before  birth,  with  the  education  of  thej 

parents,  and  continues  until  death.    By 
and  large,  the  process  closely  follows  Lenin's  die- J 
turn.   From  the  first  instructions  given  to  mothers,  ii 
through  the  Mother  Goose  books  and  primers  of  ;i 
the  child,  and  in  almost  everything  else  produced  by 
the  Soviet  state  to  form  the  minds  and  attitudes  of 
its  citizens,  education  is  political.    It  aims  at  ere- 1 
ating  a  new  kind  of  man  and  woman  who  believes 
that  Communism  is  good  and  will  survive,  and  that 
capitalism  is  bad  and  must  die. 

Soviet  education  aims  at  convincing  its  people 
that  the  future  can  be  predicted  scientifically  along 
materialistic  lines — that  the  laws  of  production  al- 
ways did  and  always  will  determine  the  course  of 
history  and  that  things  of  the  spirit,  God  and  man': 
soul,  do  not  exist  and  therefore  do  not  matter. 

To  accomplish  these  aims,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  beem 
organized  into  a  gigantic  Red  schoolhouse.  Every-j 
thing  that  is  written  and  printed,  filmed  and  exhib- 
ited, painted  and  reproduced.composed  and  played, 
is  carefully  controlled  by  the  state  to  hold  this  "edu- 
cation"  strictly  on  Communist  lines  and  toward 
Communist  ends.  Stalin  defined  education  in  one 
word — "weapon." 

"Its  effect,"  he  continued,  "depends  on  who  con- 
trols the  weapon,  and  on  whom  it  is  intended  it. 
should  strike." 

The  weapon  strikes  first  at  the  mother — at  the 
state"s  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Mother  and 
Child,  where  she  goes  for  prenatal  care,  and  at  the 
University  for  Parents,  where  experts  lecture  on 
such  subjects  as  Good  Habits  in  Soviet  Children 
and  Development  of  Character  and  Will  Power  in 
the  Soviet  Child.  , 

An  example  of  a  lecturer's  line:  "Our  children 
must  appreciate  how  honorable  is  the  title  of 
mother  in  our  land.  Only  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
the  state  established  the  title  of  Mother  Heroine  and 
the  bestowal  of  orders  and  medals  on  mothers  of 
many  children.  And  with  the  word  'Father'  we  ad-l- 
dress  the  great  Stalin  when  we  wish  to  express  the 
feeling  of  filial  nearness  and  of  love  and  respect.'] 

And  as  for  fathers:  "In  our  country  there  are  ncL 
conflicts  between  father  and  children.  Members  oil 
the  older  generation  possess  great  merit  in  the  eyes. 


*  "Mr.  Z"  is  a  foreign  correspondent  whose  identity  cannot  be  divulged!) 

Fountainhead  of  Russia's  millions  are  women  whe 
receive  medals  for  raising  five  or  more  childrei 
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The  Order  of  Mother 
Heroine  is  awarded  to 
Soviet  mothers  who  have 
borne  and  raised  ten  or 
more  children.  Mothers 
of  five  children  receive  the 
Motherhood  medal;  those 
with  seven  to  nine,  the 
medal  of  Motherhood 
Glory.  Over  2.225,000 
Soviet  women  have  earned  these  medals 
and  scrolls  from  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet — part  of  a  system  of 
honors  and  monetary  awards  which, 
alter  Africa.  gives  the  Soviet  Union  the 
highest    crude    birth    rate    in   the    world 


of  youth.  They  have  the  rich  experience  gained  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle  and  Socialist  construc- 
tion. They  set  the  example  of  the  victorious  attack 
on  the  stronghold  of  monarchy  and  capitalism." 
The  baby  is  born  in  a  state  hospital.  On  the  wall 
of  the  ward  hangs  the  inevitable  picture  of  Stalin. 
And  the  lullaby  the  mother  sings  to  her  babe  may 
be  the  old  Cossack  lullaby,  Sleep,  My  Baby. 

"Sleep,  my  baby,  rockabye,  a-bye. 

Tenderly  the  moon  shines  on  your  cradle  .  .  . 

The  time  will  come  when  you  learn  about  life  in 

battle, 
Boldlv  \ou  will  mount  your  horse  and  pick  up  the 

ride, 
I  will  embroider  your  saddle  cloth  in  silk  .  .  ." 

At  home,  the  parents  read  Sem'a  i  Shkola  (The 
Family  and  School),  a  monthly  magazine  for  par- 
ents published  by  the  state.  Titles  in  a  typical  issue 
include:  How  to  Develop. the  Abilities  of  Children, 
H>giene  of  the  Love  Factor  in  Raising  a  Child. 
The  Selection  of  a  Profession,  Little  Fighting 
Friends  (about  children  in  war),  and  The  Fostering 
of  Courage. 

The  Russian  baby's  Communist  education  may 
fairh  be  said  to  begin  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
days.  Then  he  is  eligible  for  admission  to  a  nursery. 
Lenin  called  Russia's  nurseries  "the  germ  cells  of 
Communist  society."  They  are  generally  connected 
with  and  run  by  factories  and  collective  farms. 
Each  morning  on  her  way  to  work,  the  mother 
leaves  the  child  at  the  admitting  room,  which  is 
decorated  with  Stalin's  portrait  and  slogans.  Typi- 
cal is,  "Glory  to  the  October  Revolution."  Nursery 
children  are  sometimes  called  "Oktiabriata."  Chil- 
dren of  the  October  Revolution. 

Although  the  current  official  view  advises  against 
it,  most  babies  are  tightly  wrapped,  arms  bound  to 
their  sides.  An  old  wives'  tale  has  it  that  tight  swad- 
dling prevents  the  devil  within  the  child  from  tear- 
ing its  eyes  or  nose.  In  many  nurseries  babies  are 
placed  together  in  big  cribs.  The  idea  is  to  accus- 
tom them  to  communal  living. 

From  infancy  onward,  children  eat,  sleep,  play 
and  perform  their  natural  functions  in  groups.  At 
home,  where  whole  families  live  in  one  room,  most 
babies  grow  up  without  ever  knowing  privacy. 

Mothers  come  to  the  nurseries  several  times  a 
day  to  nurse  their  babies.  Signs  in  the  large  feeding 
room  read: 

"Nurseries  raise  healthy  citizens  for  the  state." 

"The  nursery  reorganizes  family  life,  permitting 
any  woman  who  so  wishes  to  work." 

Nurseries  charge  about  35  rubles  a  month  (about 
$7  at  current  official  exchange  rate). 
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This  mite  has  begun  his  Communist  education.  He  is  28  days  old  and  has  entered  a  state  nursery  where  mother 
may  croon  Cossack  lullabies  about  life  in  battle.  Lenin  called  nurseries  "the  germ  cells  of  Communist  society" 


Above:  Communal  living  is  taught  in  big  cribs,  usually  under  a  picture  of  Lenin.     "Collective  spirit"  is  aim 
Below:  He  learns:  "with  the  word  'Father'  we  address  the  great  Stalin  when  we  wish  to  express  filial  respect 
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Soviet  children  recite  to  their  teacher:  "The  stars  of  the  Kremlin  are  shining  over  us.  Their  light  is  reaching  everywhere.  .  .  .  Over  the  world  is  shining  our  great 
emblem.   Glory  to  the  Red  Army.  .  .  .  Glory  to  our  factory  tools.   Get  stronger,  our  Soviet  land.   Stars  start  shining  over  the  Kremlin.   Glory  to  Lenin  and  Stalin" 


Incubated  from  state  nurseries,  Soviet  children  are 
sometimes  called  Oktiabriata,  "Children  of  the  October 
Revolution,"  and  participate  in  Soviet  demonstrations 
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T1HE  Soviet  child's  first  three  years  revolve 
around  the  nursery.  The  kindergarten 
takes  over  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
seven.  According  to  Soviet  decree,  the 
nursery  and  kindergarten  have  two  pur- 
poses :  One  is  to  rear  active  fighters  for  the  Socialist 
structure.  The  second  is  to  bring  up  materialists, 
activists  and  collectivists. 

"A  materialist,"  by  Communist  definition,  "is  a 
child  who  understands  and  can  take  full  advantage 
of  the  physical  objects  that  surround  him,  and  use 
them  to  gain  his  own  ends."  An  activist  is  de- 
scribed as  a  child  "who  reorganizes  the  objects 
around  him  so  as  to  increase  his  own  efficiency."  A 
collectivist  is  a  child  who  "co-operates  with  others." 

An  eminent  Moscow  specialist  said:  "We  aim  to 
rear  children  who  will  be  socially  useful  even  be- 
fore they  can  walk.  Most  of  our  toys  require  at 
least  a  certain  amount  of  collective  effort  in  order 
to  be  enjoyed — building  blocks,  puzzle  games,  etc., 
are  purposely  exaggerated  in  size,  partly  because 
the  size  and  weight  require  collective  effort. 

"Painting,  drawing,  singing  are  never  taught  to 
individual  children,  but  always  to  groups.  We  are 
trying  to  instill  into  the  character  of  every  Russian 
child  that  he  must  not  own  anything  at  the  expense 
of  his  fellows  and  society,  and,  therefore,  he  will 
find  it  advantageous  to  co-operate  in  all  activity." 

Some  Soviet  educators  complain  that  the  official 
schedule  tends  to  make  certain  children  nervous. 

Nursery  children  recite  stories  that,  pursuant  to 
instructions  from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  "cul- 
tivate love  of  the  Socialist  Motherland,  and  tell  of 
heroic  episodes  of  the  struggle  of  workers  for  their 
freedom.  Vivid  and  imaginative  stories  about  Red 
Army  heroes,  how  Comrade  Stalin  and  the  Soviet 
government  watch  over  every  Soviet  person." 

A  typical  recitation:  "At  the  same  time  as  the 
sun,  Stalin  rises  in  the  Kremlin.  In  that  wonderful 
house  he  will  wash  himself  with  his  hands  and  with 


the  water  from  the  Moscow  River,  and  dry  his 
dark  face  with  a  snow-white  towel.  Good  morning 
the  whole  country  will  tell  Stalin  ...  He  will  go  on 
the  balcony,  opening  the  glass  door.  He  will  lool 
out  and  admire  how  Moscow  is  growing. 

"He  will  start  puffing  his  pipe.  When  he  takes 
out  his  pipe  a  golden  ring  will  rise  from  it  and 
move  all  over  the  country.  The  shepherd  will  look 
up  and  say,  'See,  that  means  Stalin  has  startec 
smoking.'  The  whole  country  will  look  up  at  this 
golden  ring  and  say,  'Good  morning,  Stalin 

Religious  instruction  is  taboo.  When  children 
ask  about  God  the  teacher  is  instructed  to  tell  then 
that  "God  is  a  myth  thought  up  by  people  a  thou 
sand  years  ago  to  explain  things  they  did  not  then 
understand." 

Another  popular  recitation:  "Stalin  is  the  wisest 
the  beloved  father  .  .  .  Stalin  is  the  symbol  of  hap 
piness  and  life  .  .  .  Stalin  is  brighter  than  the  sun 
in  June,  a  powerful  eagle." 

Stalin's  portrait  appears  on  nursery  and  kinder 
garten  walls.  Molotov's  picture  is  also  quite  popu- 
lar, suggesting  that  he  may  be  Stalin's  successor 
The  children  take  part  in  Soviet  national  holidays 
such  as  May  Day  and  the  Anniversary  of  the  Rev 
olution.  The  older  ones  march  and  the  youngei 
ones  are  carried  under  banners  reading,  "Long  live 
the  leader  of  the  Soviet  peoples,  the  Great  Stalin.' 

Puppet  shows  are  popular  with  Soviet  children 
Either  the  teachers  or  professional  puppeteers  en- 
tertain them  with  performances  of  Cinderella,  Pus: 
in  Boots,  or  Big  Ivan.  Big  Ivan,  who  is  blind,  per- 
sonifies the  people,  oppressed  by  little  men  labeleo 
Czar,  General,  Priest  and  Kulak.  When  an  ow 
finally  dispels  his  blindness,  Big  Ivan  destroys  his 
tormentors,  together  with  their  palaces  anc 
churches. 

Games  follow  the  Ministry  of  Education's  for 
mula:  "They  reflect  the  surrounding  life.  Childrer 
play  Red  Army  soldiers;  in  their  hands  are  little 
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Well  grounded  in  Dialectic  Materialism,  Soviet  teachers  are  taught  never  to  tell  a  child 
about  things  he  cannot  see — such  as  God  or  fairies.    Soviet  "realism"  is  stressed 


Statues  of  partisan  children  who  helped  the  Red  Army  during  the  recent 
war  make  Russian  boys  and  girls  dream  of  accomplishing  heroic  deeds 


flags;  on  their  uniforms  and  caps  are  the  insignia  of 
infantrymen,  tankmen,  sailors  and  aviators."  Toys 
are  functional — tractors,  building  blocks,  guns, 
tanks  and  locomotives. 

On  nice  days,  children  are  taken  on  walks  to  a 
near-by  Park  of  Culture  and  Rest,  where  the 
teacher  may  tell  stories  about  the  Soviet  heroes 
whose  statues  are  displayed  there.  Here  the  chil- 
dren inspect  exhibits  of  Soviet  accomplishments  in 
science,  industry,  agriculture  and  art. 

Another  walk  objective  is  the  Museum  of  the 
Revolution  where  the  children  examine  such  Bol- 
shevik mementos  as  Lenin's  original  manuscript 
for  Who  Are  the  Friends  of  the  People?  (which 
tells  how  to  fight  a  revolution),  a  homemade  bomb, 
and  paintings  of  the  triumph  of  Red  armies  over 
"capitalist"  interventionists  and  White  Russian  ar- 
mies backed  by  the  Western  Powers. 

In  parades,  on  walks  and  in  the  classroom,  chil- 
dren sing  patriotic  songs.  Although  too  young  ac- 
tually to  be  Pioneers,  the  Soviet  equivalent  of  Boy 
Scouts,  a  favorite  song  is  The  Pioneer  Tie. 

"Once  you  put  your  tie  on,  treasure  it 
For  it  is  the  same  color  as  our  banner. 
Under  this  banner  fighters  go  into  the  battle, 
Our  fathers  and  brothers  fought  for  the  Fatherland. 
Once  you  put  this  tie  on,  your  face  becomes  radiant. 
Many  a  Pioneer  tie  has  a  bullet  in  it. 
There  is  nothing  dearer  than  a  Pioneer  tie. 
The  young  blood  that  was  shed  made  it  even  more 
red." 

Children's  books  serve  the  same  purposes  as 
state-dictated  education.  Stalin  called  their  authors 
"engineers  of  the  human  spirit."  And,  as  engineers, 
they  are  handsomely  paid.  Their  work  is  of  two 
types:  Some,  like  Kolobok,  are  simple  fantasies 
about  animals  and  people  which  appeal  to  children 
for  their  beautifully  illustrated  whimsey.  Others 
are  realistic,  according  to  Communist  lights,  and 
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deal  with  the  Five- Year  Plans,  the  growth  of  So- 
viet power,  the  greatness  of  Stalin  and  Lenin  and 
Molotov.  One  short  story  says:  "He  is  a  friend  of 
children.   Children  know  and  love  Molotov." 

Marshak  is  the  most  prolific  author  of  juveniles. 
His  Mister  Twister  tells  of  an  American  millionaire 
who  comes  to  Russia  and  quits  the  Hotel  Angleterre 
because  a  Negro  lives  there.  Other  hotels,  tipped 
off  by  the  Angleterre  porter,  refuse  to  take  him  and 
his  family. 

Humbled,  he  returns  to  the  Angleterre.  The 
porter  informs  him  that  his  fellow  guests  are  of 
every  race  and  creed  but  Mister  Twister,  "quondam 
minister,  millionaire,  banker  and  broker,  owner  of 
stocks,  newspapers,  steamers  and  real-estate 
blocks,"  to  quote  from  the  original,  sees  the  light 
and  embraces  the  nonracist  views  of  the  Soviets. 

Russian  Knights,  by  Mikhalkov,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  picture  books  released  by  the  State 
Publishing  House  of  Children's  Literature  which  in- 
culcate patriotism  and  martial  ardor  in  the  pre- 
school age  group.  Published  in  1945,  it  starts:  "In 
old  times,  just  as  today,  the  game  of  war  was  a 
favorite  with  children.  The  enemy  is  advancing 
upon  Russia  in  order  to  burn  down  our  villages.  I 
have  my  armor,  my  shield  and  my  faithful  sword. 
I'll  flash  my  sword  when  I  come  face  to  face  with 
the  enemy.  Forward  with  Dmitri  Donskoi;  forward 
for  our  Russia." 

The  most  popular  of  children's  books  is  the  An- 
nual. The  Annual  is  filled  with  the  year's  best 
stories,  verses  and  pictures  glorifying  the  Soviet 
state.  A  recent  Yearbook's  preface  ends: 

"Many  wonderful  days  are  in  store  for  you  this 
year.  We  celebrate  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  Lenin  and  Stalin  created  our  mighty 
Soviet  army.  On  that  day  the  entire  Soviet  nation 
will  extend  greetings  to  our  beloved  Soviet  army, 
our  pride  and  glory  which  defeated  the  Fascist 
enemy.  .  .  ." 
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The  toy  train  carries  the  slogan.  Thank  you,  Comrade 
Stalin,  for  a  joyous  childhood.'  Picture  books  expose 
racism  of  American  millionaires  and  glorify  Russian  valor 
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Misunderstanding  between  East  and  West  is  increased  by  Soviet  child's  exposure  to  dogma.  Sign  on  wall  says:  ".  .  .  Flames  of  October  storm  liberated  us  all" 


The  abacus  is  popular  in  U.S.S.R.  Typical  arithme- 
tic problems  are  realistic,  dealing  with  collective 
farms  or  Army.  Example:  "A  Red  soldier  had  10 
bullets.  He  fired  4  bullets.  How  many  were  left?" 


_-__    HE  first  day  of  school,  September  1st.  is  a 
'11'       great  occasion  in  the  Soviet  Union.    The 
newspapers  make  much  of  it,  with  edi- 
torials  such  as  this  from  Pravda:  "No- 
where in  the  bourgeois  capitalist  world 
do  children  enjoy  the  rights  to  a  full  and  free  edu- 
cation as  they  do  in  the  Soviet  Union.    In  capitalist 
countries,    people    have    no   right    to    education. 
Higher  education  is  the  privilege  of  the  propertied 
classes." 

On  that  day  children  march  to  school  singing  the 
Soviet  School  Children's  Song: 

"Today  with  a  gay  song 

Under  a  red  banner  we  will  go 

To  a  new  spacious  school 

Our  light  and  happy  home. 

We  are  children  of  the  factories  and  fields 

And  our  road  is  clear. 

For  our  happy  childhood 

We  thank  you,  our  dear  land. 

We  will  stand  at  the  maps  and  blackboards 

We  will  run  through  the  glittering  hall 

We  will  study  in  such  a  way 

That  Stalin  shall  say  to  us,  Excellent,  children! 

We'll  learn  about  distant  countries, 

We'll  study  the  structure  of  the  earth  . . . 

We  won't  allow  the  enemy  to 

Tear  down  our  October  banner 

We  will  grow  up  to  be  Bolsheviks 

Ready  for  new  battles." 

The  school  itself  is  one  of  the  three  types  of 
general  educational  institutions  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  a  four-year  school,  which  is  compulsory 
for  all  children;  or  a  junior  secondary  school  with 
a  seven-year  course,  the  first  four  corresponding 
to  the  four-year  elementary  education  and  the  last 
three  resembling  a  junior  high  school;  or  a  ten-year 


school,  duplicating  the  junior  secondary  school, 
plus  three  years  of  advanced  studies.  Although 
Article  121  of  Stalin's  Constitution  guarantees 
Soviet  citizens  the  right  to  education,  Soviet-style, 
little  more  than  half  of  Russia's  children  complete 
seven  years'  schooling. 

On  the  way  to  class,  school  children  usually  pass 
a  life-size  statue  of  Lenin  and  a  placard  with  Lenin's 
dictum:  "Study,  study  and  again  study."  In  the 
classroom  are  portraits  of  Lenin,  Stalin  and  Karl 
Marx  and  scenes  from  Russian  history,  especially 
of  battles  of  the  Civil  and  Great  Patriotic  Wars'. 

A  banner  proclaims:  "The  enveloping  flames  of 
the  October  storm  liberated  us  all."  Beneath  this 
is  posted  the  class  newspaper.  Edited  by  a  com- 
mittee elected  by  the  children,  it  features  clippings 
from  Pravda,  reports  of  class  achievement  and 
failures,  cartoons  of  pupils  with  bad  marks  or  dirty 
ears  and  a  variety  of  items  such  as  a  printed  list 
headed,  "What  the  Soviet  Power  Has  Given  Me" 
and  a  small  white  card  reading,  "All  for  Literacy." 

Each  child  receives  a  tabil,  or  record  book,  on 
which  the  teacher  grades  his  work.  On  the  back 
of  the  record  book  is  a  list  of  rules.  Rule  No.  1 : 
"It  is  the  duty  of  every  school  child  to  strive  with 
tenacity  and  perseverance  to  master  knowledge  in 
order  to  become  an  educated  and  cultured  citizen 
and  to  serve  most  usefully  the  Soviet  Motherland." 
The  other  nineteen  rules  deal  mostly  with  cleanli- 
ness, obedience  and  respect  for  elders. 

A  typical  teacher  is  a  graduate  of  three  years' 
training  in  a  Soviet  normal  school.  Admittance  to 
a  normal  school  is  based  on  satisfactory  elementary 
school  marks  and  the  purity  of  social  origin — 
there  can  have  been  neither  merchants,  priests  nor 
kulaks  in  her  family. 

The  teacher's  boss  is  the  Minister  of  Education 
who  denned,  as  the  aim  of  the  Soviet  schools,  the 
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development  of  these  Bolshevik  qualities  in  every 
pupil:  "Soviet  patriotism,  Bolshevist  vigilance,  a 
Socialist  attitude  toward  public  and  personal  prop- 
erty .  .  .  and  realism  to  withstand  the  alien  ideology 
inherited  from  the  psychology  of  private  property 
ownership  and  petty  bourgeois  moods." 

Teachers  average  500  rubles  a  month  ($100). 
The  best  teachers  may  receive  the  Order  of  Teacher 
of  Merit,  which  carries  with  it  an  additional  300 
rubles  ($60).  Good  teachers  read  Pedagogy,  the 
teachers'  handbook,  and  Teachers  Gazette,  the 
official  teachers'  magazine.  Excerpts  from  these 
publications: 

"Without  discipline  one  cannot  achieve  high  pro- 
ductivity of  labor.  Without  discipline  one  cannot 
conquer  in  war." 

"Our  children  must  be  indoctrinated  with  the 
spirit  of  collectivism,  because  a  strong  collective 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Soviet  educational  sys- 
em." 

Physical  education  is  most  intimately  related 
to  the  cultivation  of  Communist  morality  and  the 
traits  of  Bolshevik  character  in  pupils  ...  (it)  pro- 
motes the  development  of  qualities  essential  to  the 
future  warriors  of  the  Red  Army." 

it  is  the  task  of  the  teacher  to  reveal  to  the 
pupils  everything  loathsome  and  hideous  com- 
mitted by  the  ruling  classes  of  czarist  Russia  to 
show  them  the  oppression,  the  bondage  and  the 
injustice  suffered  by  the  workers  in  pre-October 
Russia  .  .  ." 

"The  pupils  of  the  Soviet  school  must  realize 

that  the  feeling  of  Soviet  patriotism  is  saturated 

with  irreconcilable  hatred  toward  the  enemies  of 

ocialist  society.  Hatred  gives  birth  to  class  revolu- 

ionary  vigilance  and  creates  a  feeling  of  irrecon- 

ilability  toward  the  class  enemy;  the  weakening 

f  such   vigilance   undermines   the   cause   of  the 

ialist  revolution." 

"It  is  necessary  to  learn  not  only  to  hate  the 
nemy  but  also  to  struggle  with  him,  in  time  to 
nmask  him  and  finally,  if  he  does  not  surrender, 
o  destroy  him." 

"The  overruling  purpose  of  the  school,  according 
o  Lenin,  must  be  the  cultivation  of  Communist 

orality  in  the  pupils.  Wealthy  classes,  as  Lenin 
ays,  regard  their  morality  as  the  morality  of  all 

ankind  and  founded  on  the  commandments  of 

od.  We  reject  any  such  morality  which  is  derived 
from  extrahuman  or  extraclass  conceptions.     We 

y  it  is  a  fraud,  a  deception  designed  to  dull  the 

inds  of  workers  and  peasants  in  the  interests  of 
andlords  and  capitalists." 

We  need  a  generation  of  youth  transformed 

to  responsible  people  by  the  conditions  attending 
i  disciplined  and  desperate  struggle  with  the  bour- 
geoisie. In  this  struggle  genuine  Communists  will 
>e  developed;  to  this  struggle  must  be  subjected 
ind  with  this  struggle  must  be  linked  every  step  in 
he  education  ot  youth." 

Textbooks  play  a  vital  role  in  preparing  the  child 
for  this  struggle.  The  Bukvar,  or  primer,  from 
tvhich  the  child  learns  to  read  and  write,  combines 
realistic  content  and  novelty  of  method.  Almost 
svery  page  of  the  1947  edition  contains  a  lull-color 
>icture  of  some  situation,  about  which  the  teacher 
an  weave  a  tale,  such  as  a  fox  in  a  barnyard  or  an 
ick-ack  gun  felling  an  enemy  plane. 

Then  the  letter  to  be  taught,  such  as  O,  is  shown 
n  picture  form,  in  this  case  a  hoop  and  the  round 
Drder  of  Lenin  medal.  A  wounded  soldier  on  a 
stretcher  says.  Ox,  Ox,  (ach,  ach)  which  suggests 
J*  he  sound.  Below  appears  the  script,  written  out  so 
he  child  may  copy  it.    Emotions  are  gripped  by 

enes  ranging  from  the  barnyard  to  war. 

The  primer  ends  with  stories  and  poems  about 
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snin  and  Stalin.   One,  entitled  A  Good  Comrade, 

ites:  "Volodia  Liianov  (Lenin's  real  name)  was 
high  school.    Kollia  said,  i  do  not  understand 

ithmetic.  I  shall  go  to  Volodia.  He  knows  every- 
ng.'  He  took  his  problem  to  Volodia  because  he 
Explained  things  carefully.   Soon  Kollia  learned  to 

Jive  arithmetic  problems.  Often  Volodia  went  to 
chool  early  in  order  to  help  his  comrades  before 
ieir  lessons." 

The  arithmetic  texts  also  strive  for  realism.  Ex- 
iple:  "In  1913  czarist  Russia  did  not  have  any 
ractors,  although  it  had  8,900  automobiles.     On 

le  24th  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution,  we 
tad  43  times  more  automobiles  than  in  1913  and 
|>7.300  more  tractors  than  automobiles.  How  many 
Automobiles  and  how  many  tractors  did  we  have 
pn  the  24th  anniversary?" 
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66.  2  +  4  + 1 
4  +  4  +  1 
1+4+2 
3  +  4  +  2 

67.  3  +  2  +  4 
1  +  4  +  3 
3  +  2+3 
6  +  2+2 

68.  5-4-1 
8-4-2 

10-4-1 
7-4-2 

69.  6-1—4 
9-2-2 
8-4-3 

70  10-4+3 
8-4+2 
7-3  —  4 


4  +  4  +  2 
2+4  |  3 

5  +  4-1  1 
3  +  4  |  .1 

4+4  +  1 
1+3  +  4 
3  +  4+2 

2+1   l 

5-4-1 
9-4-3 
10-4-2 
8-4-4 

8-4-2 
9-3-4 
10-2-3 

6  +  3-4 
.'-3 

S+2-4 


1+2+4 
3  +  3  +  4 

2  +  4  +  4 
,1  +  4 

5+1  +  4 
1+8+3 

7  +  2  +  1 
6+1  |  3 

9-2-4 
10-4-4 
7-2-4 
8-3-4 

10-4-3 
9-3-2 
8-2-3 


Ox,  ox! 
0000  OOOti    OO-O'O'  oow 

ox  ox  ox  ox  ox  ox  ox 


2  +  1-3 
1-1-2-3 


Textbooks  play  a  double  role,  teaching  ABC's  along  with  the  story  of  the  Communist  struggle. 
The  letter  O  is  likened  to  the  round  Order  of  Lenin  medal,  or  the  cry  of  a  wounded  soldier. 
Schoolbooks  in  Soviet  Union  are  not  free.   The  primer,  left,  costs  the  equivalent  of  40  cents 


To  build  patriotism,  teachers  take  their  pupils  to  Red  Square,  Lenin's  Tomb  and  other  national 
shrines.  After  the  revolution,  stimulation  of  national  feeling  was  banned,  but  in  1934  Stalin 
decreed  that  Soviet  citizens  love  their  Fatherland.   Thereafter  education  became  chauvinistic 


[H 


The  Soviet  child  learns  civics  in  seventh  grade.     After  writing  "Stalin's  Constitution"  on  blackboard, 
he  learns  it  is  world's  "only  genuinely  democratic  constitution"  while  U.S.  is  bourgeois  dictatorship 


Military  training  is  high  on  the  study  list  of  these  eighth  graders.     Teachers  are  reminded  that  "an  im- 
portant part  of  education  in  Soviet  patriotism  is  cultivation  of  readiness  to  defend  the  Soviet  Motherland" 


The  McGuffey's  Reader  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Rodnaya  Rech,  starts  students  off  with  simple  parables 
such  as  "Lenin  is  our  Leader.  Lenin  taught  us  to  live  in  a  new  way."  Advanced  students  read  poems 
and  stories  by  Pushkin,  Gorki,  Chekhov.     Love  of  Russia,  of  Communism  and  its  leaders  is  stressed 
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.   AVING  mastered  his  ABCs  and  simple 

■ I  arithmetic,  the  Soviet  child  advances  to 

more  difficult  subjects.  Among  these  is 
Government,  in  which  he  studies  the 
constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  "The  Stalin 
Constitution,"  he  is  told,  "is  the  only  genuinely 
democratic  constitution  in  the  world,"  and,  "The 
Soviet  election  system  is  the  only  democratic  one 
in  the  world.  The  election  law  in  capitalist  coun-  \i 
tries  is  an  instrument  for  the  rule  by  the  bour- 
geoisie." 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat — the  State 
leadership  of  society — is  the  instrument  for  the  de- 
struction of  classes  and  the  revolutionary  reor- 
ganization of  society  on  Communist  foundations," 
he  is  taught.  "Bourgeois  parliamentarism  is  a  fraud 
on  the  people,  a  form  of  dictatorship  of  the  bour- 
geois .  .  .  The  heads  of  states  in  capitalist  coun- 
tries (presidents  and  kings)  materialize  the  will  of 
the  capitalists  and  serve  their  objectives."  And: 

"The  undemocratic  nature  of  Western  democra- 
cies is  exposed  by  the  right  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  France  and  other  bourgeois  re- 
publics, to  hold  up  legislation  passed  by  parlia- 
ment; the  undemocratic  system  of  the  election  of 
Presidents  of  bourgeois  republics;  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  Presidents  to  electors  and  parliaments 
.  .  .  the  bourgeoisie  is  a  servant  of  capitalism,  the 
executor  of  its  will." 

Among  the  other  points  made  in  Soviet  teaching 
of  government: 

"It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  Soviet  citizens  to  defend  ( 
their  country  against  capitalistic  encirclement."  Es- 
pionage, terror,  sabotage  are  "the  favorite  methods 
of  capitalist  and  Fascist  intelligence  services." 

"Only  in  the  U.S.S.R.  have  all  political  freedoms 
been  materialized."  Soviet  freedoms  are  compared 
with  the  actual  lack  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  for  workers  under  czar  ism  and  in  con- 
temporary capitalist  countries. 

Two  hours  a  week,  for  a  total  of  198  hours,  boys 
in  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades  engage  in  pre- 
conscription  military  training.  During  summer  va- 
cations ninth-grade  lads  go  to  army  camps  for  20 
days  of  intensified  drill  and  maneuvers.  In  1946 
military  training  for  younger  boys  and  girls  was1 
stopped,  and  99  hours  of  physical  training  substi- 
tuted. Most  schools  have  Circles  of  Defense  where 
terrain  tables,  models  of  tanks  and  guns,  military 
pictures  and  charts  are  available  for  demonstration 
and  study. 

"In  all  educational  work,"  the  Soviet  book  on, 
Pedagogy  points  out,  "it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  to  vanquish  the  enemy  is  impossible  without 
the  most  burning  hatred  of  him.  Passionate  love 
of  the  Motherland  breeds  inevitably  strong  hatred 
of  the  enemy.  Enslavers  of  people,  destroyers  of| 
culture  and  stranglers  of  liberty  are  hated  by  all 
to  whom  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Motherland  are  dear." 

McGuffey's  Reader  of  the  Soviet  child  is 
Rodnaya  Rech  (The  Native  Language).  The  edition, 
for  younger  children  contains  the  simplest  of  stories 
and  parables,  such  as  "Lenin  is  our  leader.  Lenin 
taught  us  to  live  in  a  new  way."  The  more  advanced 
readers  contain  poems,  fables,  proverbs  and  sto- 
ries dealing  with  history,  science,  patriotism,  nature 
and  folklore. 

A  typical  reader  (for  the  second  year)  starts  with 
the  national  anthem.  On  page  two  there  is  a  poem: 
"We  love  our  Motherland  and  are  ready  to  give  our 
lives  for  her,  for  her  broad  seas,  high  skies  and  for 
her  red  banner."  Short  stories  and  proverbs  about 
the  Motherland  follow,  and  then  the  child  is  re- 
minded: 

"You  are  one  of  the  sons  of  your  Fatherland. 
Stalin  thinks  of  you  in  the  Kremlin.  He  thinks  thai 
you  are  happier  than  everybody;  cleverer  than  any- 
body; better-looking,  braver  than  anybody  on' 
earth."  Later  in  the  book  are  short  stories  about 
the  childhood  of  Lenin,  a  parable  on  brotherly 
love  and  short  pieces  by  Tolstoy,  Krylov,  Chekhov, 
Pushkin  and,  the  only  foreigner,  Hans  Christian 
Andersen. 

Geography  is  studied  from  the  third  grade  on| 
Today's  methods  avoid  the  errors  of  the  immedi- 
ate postrevolutionary  period  when,  for  example 
children  glibly  recited,  "New  York  is  the  heart  ol 
finance  and  capitalism,"  but  couldn't  locate  it  or 
the  map.  In  today's  geography  texts,  only  occa- 
sional passages  reflect  peculiarly  Communis! 
thought. 

For  example,  capitalist  exploitation  of  colonies 
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Formerly  students  would  repeat  glibly,  "New  York  is  the  heart  of  finance  and  capitalism,"  but  couldn't  find  it  on  the  map.    Now  they  are  required  to  point  it  out 


is  stressed:  "Life  became  especially  difficult  for  the 
people  of  the  tropics  in  the  past  50-75  years  when 
European  capitalists  went  there.  The  capitalists 
subjugated  these  people,  seized  the  best  lands  and 
like  beasts  of  prey  destroyed  many  valuable  animals 
and  plant;,.  They  compelled  the  people  to  labor  on 
the  plantations,  in  the  mines,  in  the  construction  of 
railroads,  etc.  .  .  .  Many  settlements  which  re- 
fused to  work  were  destroyed  and  burned." 

Soviet  geography  texts  take  a  dim  view  of  condi- 
tions in  capitalist  countries.  Examples:  "In  the 
western  part  of  London  are  the  government  offices, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  museums.  Here 
also  live  the  rich  men  in  their  luxurious  homes. 
The  eastern  part  is  inhabited  by  poor  people.  Here 
the  streets  are  dirty,  houses  overcrowded,  damp 
and  unheated  in  winter." 

New  York:  "The  headquarters  of  the  capitalist 
trusts  to  whom  belong  a  great  number  of  the  fac- 
tories, plants,  mines  and  railroads  of  the  U.S.  is  in 
New  York.  In  New  York  live  people  of  the  most 
varied  nationalities  .  .  .  These  immigrants  usually 
live  on  the  fringes  of  New  York,  crowded  into 
filthy  houses  of  stone  and  wood.  The  life  of  the 
immigrant  workers  in  New  York  is  difficult  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  living." 

The  United  States:  "Enormous  resources  of  the 
country  are  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  billionaires 
who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  trusts  of 
steel,  copper,  oil,  etc.  The  powers  of  monopoly 
reached  the  highest  degree  in  the  U.S.  This  is  the 
classical  country  of  giant  trusts  and  concerns  which 
operate  many  billions  of  capital.  Especially  strong 
are  the  two  financial  concerns  founded  by  the  bil- 
lionaires Morgan  and  Rockefeller.  Each  of  them 
finances  a  whole  series  of  trusts,  not  only  in  Amer- 
ica, but  in  foreign  countries." 

As  a  result  of  the  war.  "the  size  of  the  industrial 
production  of  the  U.S.  was  raised  higher  than  ever. 
But  alre;id\  in  the  second  half  of  1944  there  began 
a  reduction  of  war  industry,  and  when  the  war 
ended,  unemployment  developed  in  the  U.S." 

Possibly  to  give  them  a  glimpse  of  the  American 
depression,  which  the  Soviets  say  is  coming,  texts 
tell  Soviet  children  about  the  effects  of  first  World 
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War  on  the  American  economy.  "After  this  war,  the 
United  States  was  distinguished  by  its  prosperity. 
But  behind  the  favorable  exterior,  there  accumu- 
lated profound  internal  contradictions  which  be- 
came perfectly  clear  at  the  end  of  1929  when  a 
fierce  crisis  developed  in  the  U.S. 

"The  most  advanced  country  of  contemporary 
capitalism  became  the  most  advanced  country  in 
the  depth  and  strength  of  the  crisis  .  .  .  The  country 
which  until  recently  was  astounding  in  the  energetic 
development  of  its  production  powers  began  to 
seek  a  solution  in  the  diminution  of  production  and 
in  the  destruction  of  already  created  wealth.  Mil- 
lions of  pigs  were  destroyed." 

The  foregoing  assumes  special  interest  when 
studied  in  connection  with  the  official  Soviet  history 
book  which  the  student  reads  in  his  third  and  fourth 
years.  The  text  starts  with  the  emergence  of  the 
state  from  the  clan  and  tribe  which,  it  asserts,  "held 
all  things  in  common.  Gradually  the  clans  broke 
up  into  families  and  instead  of  the  common  owner- 
ship of  food  and  implements,  there  was  now  pri- 
vate property.  Classes  developed,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Rich  men  made  war  and  enslaved  the  van- 
quished. Then  these  rich,  warlike  men  became 
rulers  of  their  own  and  of  neighboring  tribes  and  in 
this  way,  states  were  formed." 

All  of  Russia's  history  is  then  described,  largely 
in  terms  of  the  unsuccessful  struggle  of  the  en- 
slaved against  their  oppressive  rulers.  As  early  as 
the  13th  century,  Novgorod  was  ruled  by  boyars, 
merchants  and  priests  whose  power  the  people  were 
unable  to  break  "owing  to  their  lack  of  political 
consciousness  and  organization."  After  repeated 
revolution  and  failure,  the  class  struggle  culminated 
with  the  success  of  the  1917  revolution. 

The  victory  is  credited  to  three  reasons:  1.  The 
Czarist  government  had  become  utterly  discredited 
in  the  eyes  of  the  workers  and  peasants.  2.  A  strong 
alliance  was  forged  between  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants. 3.  The  vast  masses  of  the  workers  and 
peasants  rallied  around  the  Bolshevik  party,  and 
recognized  it  as  their  leader  and  guide.  These 
points,  hammered  home  again  and  again,  establish 
the  Communist  formula  for  successful  revolution. 


Peter  the  Great  represents  the  glory  of 
pre-Red  Russia.  His  vision,  industry,  pa- 
triotism  are   held   up   as   Soviet   Virtues 


General  Vasilii  Chapaev,  conqueror  of 
capitalist-backed  armies  which  aimed  to 
destroy  revolution,  is  history-book  hero 
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Military  games  are  part  of  training  of  Pioneers.  Leaders  make  it  clear  Pioneers  are  not  guided  by  Boy  Scout  bourgeois  principles.  "Our  aim  is  liberation  of  toilers" 


Courage  and  marksmanship  are  sym- 
bolized by  the  statue  of  a  member  of 
Pioneer  bands  that  helped  Red  Army 


IFTEEN  million  Soviet  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  wear 
the  red  kerchief  of  the  Pioneers.  Their 
brigade  leaders  make  it  clear  that  Pio- 
neers are  not  Boy  Scouts.  "This  is  no 
training  school  in  bourgeois  principles.  Our  goal 
is  the  liberation  of  toilers,  and  the  organization  of  a 
new  order  in  which  there  will  be  no  division  into 
classes." 

All  this  is  affirmed  in  the  Pioneer  oath:  "I,  a 
young  Pioneer  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  in  the  presence  of  my  comrades,  pledge 
that  I  will  firmly  defend  the  cause  of  Lenin  and 
Stalin,  the  victory  of  Communism.  I  pledge  to 
live  and  study  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  a 
worthy  citizen  of  my  Socialist  Fatherland." 

The  taking  of  the  oath  is  followed  by  the  chal- 
lenge: "For  the  struggle  for  the  cause  of  Lenin- 
Stalin,  be  ready!"  To  this  the  boys  and  girls  reply 
with  the  Pioneer  motto:  "Always  ready!" 

New  Pioneers  memorize  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  organization:  "The  Pioneer  is  true  to  the 
cause  of  the  working  class  and  to  the  covenant  of 
Lenin.  He  is  the  younger  brother  and  helper  of 
the  Communist  party.  He  is  a  comrade  to  the 
workers'  and  peasants'  children  of  the  world." 

He  learns  the  difference  between  one's  word  of 
honor  and  one's  "Lenin's  word."  When  he  really 
means  something  he  gives  his  "Lenin's  word." 

At  Sunday  meetings  he  discusses  Communist 
party  problems,  sings,  dances,  studies  Marxism. 
He  builds  models  of  planes,  tanks  and  tractors.  In 
summer  he  helps  with  the  harvest,  and  engages 
in  scouting  and  war  games  at  camp.  In  winter 
there  are  maneuvers  on  skis. 

Pioneers  sometimes  sign  Socialist  agreements 
with  their  parents.  Example: 


"I  (name  of  parent)  a  worker  in  such  and  such 
factory,  conclude  an  agreement  with  my  son,  the 
Pioneer  (name  of  son  or  daughter)  in  which  I  under- 
take until  the  conclusion  of  the  Pyatiletka  (five-year 
plan)  to  collaborate  in  the  closest  possible  manner 
with  my  factory,  and  I  join  Storm  Brigade  "Fourth 
Year  of  the  Pyatiletka."  I,  a  young  Pioneer,  sign  this 
agreement  and  promise  that  I  will  not  have  unsatis- 
factory marks  in  any  subject,  will  never  be  late  for 
school,  never  play  truant,  will  attend  Pioneer  in- 
struction diligently  and  not  fail  to  pass  on  from  any 
group.  I  bring  this  agreement  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  School  Soviet  and  the  Pioneer  Troop." 

Lenin's  widow,  Krupskaya,  minced  no  words  in 
pointing  up  the  seriousness  of  the  Pioneers'  role: 
"The  Pioneer  should  firmly  grasp  the  meaning  of 
Lenin's  words  that  the  essence  of  Communist  moral- 
ity is  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  everything,  one's  life  if 
needed,  for  the  good  of  the  working  class." 

Pavlik  Morozov,  whose  story  makes  a  favorite 
campfire  tale,  is  the  hero  of  the  Pioneers.  Pavlik 
reported  his  father  to  the  Soviets  for  withholding 
grain  and  was  murdered  by  counterrevolutionary 
kulaks.  In  case  of  conflict  between  family  and 
party,  the  Pioneer  knows  that  the  path  of  duty  lies 
with  the  party. 

Ten  boys  and  girls  make  up  a  Pioneer  link.  Four 
or  five  links  constitute  a  brigade.  Each  brigade  is 
attached  to  a  Young  Communist  League  cell,  and 
a  Young  Communist  (Komsomol)  serves  as  brigade 
leader.  Pioneer  activities  are  directed  by  the  Kom- 
somol Committee,  which,  through  its  affiliation  with 
the  Communist  party,  employs  the  Pioneers  to  carry 
out  the  party's  will. 

Pioneers  get  a  big  hand  in  parades  and  demon- 
strations. They  march  to  songs  like  "The  Autumn 
Dawn." 
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Orphans  of  Red  Army  heroes  are  pampered  pets  of  the  Soviet  state  and  get 
special  training  in  Suvorov  and  Nakhimov  Cadet  Schools.  Many  are  already 
decorated  heroes,  having  fought  as  partisans  against  the  German  invaders 

"The  autumn  dawn  glitters  like  gold, 
The  streets  are  adorned  with  the  banners  of  October. 
Streets  and  schools  are  illumined  with  the  lights  of  victories 
Achieved  by  our  fatherland  in  the  past  thirty  years. 
Tlie  Soviet  home  grows,  mighty  and  wonderful. 
Its  military,  scientific  and  labor  exploits  are  world  renowned. 
With  a  gay  resounding  song  we  march  forward 
For  our  native  land, 
For  Stalin  and  for  our  people." 

Darlings  of  the  Russian  people  and  pampered  pets  of  the  Soviet  state  are  ca- 
dets of  the  Suvorov  and  Nakhimov  Schools.  These  are  the  elite  of  Russia's 
youth,  10,000  strong.  They  are  orphans  of  Red  Army  heroes  and  of  guerrilla 
commanders  who  died  in  the  Great  Patriotic  War  of  1941-45.  In  them  are 
blended  the  best  traditions  of  the  Pazhevskii  Korpus  (the  specially  trained  corps 
of  pages  for  the  prerevolutionary  royal  court)  and  the  new  Soviet  army. 

"Difficult  in  training,  easy  in  combat,"  is  the  Suvorov  motto. 

The  naval  school  stresses  "Nakhimov  traditions  of  loyalty  to  the  navy,  sense 
of  duty,  daring  and  courage,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Black  Sea  sailors." 

From  the  cadets'  ranks,  it  is  broadly  believed,  will  come  the  officer-elite  of 
tomorrow's  Red  Army  and  navy. 

Many  of  the  cadets  are  already  decorated  heroes,  having  fought  against  the 
Germans.  According  to  one  officer-instructor,  "Many  of  these  boys  have  led 
adult  lives  of  adventure.  We  want  to  keep  alive  their  courage  and  experience, 
but  make  them  disciplined  too." 

Their  study  day,  which  begins  at  6:30  a.m.,  includes  four  hours  of  English, 
tactics  and  strategy,  in  addition  to  the  usual  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
subjects..  Another  four  hours  are  spent  in  drilling  and  weapons  practice.  From 
an  old  czarist  nobleman-general  they  learn  etiquette,  right  down  to  kissing  la- 
dies' hands.  Under  a  dancing  mistress  they  master  old-fashioned  waltzes,  qua- 
drilles and  polkas. 

The  faculty  consists  of  carefully  picked,  combat-trained  officers.  Accord- 
ing to  one  Soviet  account,  "Officers  talk  to  their  pupils  after  class.  They  tell 
about  the  heroism  of  Soviet  warriors,  the  lives  of  the  great  Russian  leaders  and 
the  friendship  which  exists  among  Soviet  officers.  The  youngsters  listen  atten- 
tively to  their  teacher,  and  each  one  of  them  dreams  of  accomplishing  a  he- 
roic exploit." 
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Many  cadets  in  the  privileged  Suvorov  school  have  led  adult  lives  of  adven- 
ture. Teachers  want  to  keep  alive  their  courage  yet  instill  discipline.  English 
is  a  required  subject.     Graduates  may  someday  be  the  elite  of  Red  Army 


At  a  tender  age  cadets  learn  to  handle  automatic  weapons.  Also  on  their 
schedule  are  etiquette  and  dancing.  Far  from  feeling  that  latter  is  decadent, 
the  school  employs  an  old  czarist  general  to  put  them  through  their  paces 


Cadets  of  Nakhimov  naval  schools  learn  "traditions  of  loyalty  to  the  Red 
Navy,  a  sense  of  duty,  daring  and  courage,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Black  Sea  sailors" 


Admittance  to  Moscow's  Ballet  School  is  a  great  honor,  hinging  in  part  on  parents'  loyalty  to  the  regime 


HILDREN  of  exceptional  talent  may  at- 
tend special  schools  of  music,  art,  theater 
and  ballet.  To  be  admitted  to  one  of!- 
these  schools  is  as  great  an  honor  as  can 
come  to  a  Soviet  child.  In  addition  to 
heavy  programs  in  a  particular  school's  specialty, 
children  get  a  thorough  general  education  that  is 
little  different,  except  in  quality,  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary school  children. 

Among  the  best  of  these  schools  for  talented  chil- 
dren are  the  Ballet  Schools  in  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad. Future  stars  of  Russia's  ballet  begin  their 
training  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  They  must 
pass  a  rigorous  physical  examination  as  well  as 
demonstrate  exceptional  talent. 

Whatever  school  a  Soviet  child  attends — primary, 
cadet  or  special — he  learns  to  respect  the  men  whose 
example  the  state  wants  its  children  to  follow. 
Foremost  among  these  are  Lenin,  Stalin,  Marx  and 
Engels,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  current  thirteen 
members  of  the  Politburo.  Other  "heroes"  cover 
the  entire  range  of  Russian  history: 

Alexander  Nevsky,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia  who 
defeated  the  Germans  700  years  ago  on  Lake  Pei- 
pus  outside  the  present  city  of  Leningrad. 

Peter  the  Great,  the  czar  who  westernized  the 
country,  making  the  nobles  shave  their  beards  in  the 
process.  He  mastered  J  4  different  skills,  from  polkai 
dancing  to  shipbuilding. 

Alexander  Suvorov,  generalissimo  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  who  defeated  Frederick  the  Great  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  captured  Berlin  and  took  the 
keys  to  the  city. 

Literary  heroes  include  Maxim  Gorki,  best-read 
modern  writer  and  man  of  the  people,  who  rose 
from  the  depths  of  czarist  Russia  to  the  highest 
fame,  and  Alexander  Pushkin  whose  The  Station 
Master  was  the  first  literary  work  to  take  the  op- 
pression of  the  lowly  and  humiliated  Russian  peo- 
ple as  its  theme. 

Among  the  Civil  War  heroes  are  Vasilii  Chapaev, 
ignorant  shepherd  boy  and  common  soldier  in  the 
czar's  army  who  rose  to  general  in  the  Civil  War, 
conquering  the  counterrevolutionary  armies. 

Two  heroes  of  exploration  are  Valerii  Chkalov. 
the  arctic  pilot  who  was  first  to  fly  across  the  North 
Pole  to  North  America,  and  Ivan  Papanin,  origi- 
nally a  metalworker  who  led  the  first  Soviet  expe- 
dition to  the  North  Pole  and  spent  274  days  on 
drifting  ice  floes. 

Aleksei  Stakhanov  is  the  greatest  of  the  Soviet's1 
labor  heroes.  He  is  the  Donbas  miner  who  devisedl 
the  speed-up  technique  in  coal  mining  known  as 
Stakhanovism  and  whose  method  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  other  industries. 

The  greatest  hero  of  World  War  II  was  a  woman 
Zoya  Kosmodemyanskaya,  a  partisan  fighter.  She 
was  captured,  tortured  and  hanged  by  the  Germans 
and  is  the  Soviet  Union's  Joan  of  Arc. 

In  probably  no  other  nation  is  there  a  newspapei 
for  children  with  the  circulation  and  influence  oi 
Pioneer  Pravda.    A  daily  four-page  tabloid  pub 


Hero  of  children  is  Ivan  Papanin, 
the  explorer  who  led  the  first  Soviet 
expedition  to  land  at  the  North  Pole 


Maxim  Gorki,  literary  hero,  rose  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  czarist  Russia  to 
become  the  best-read  modern  writer 


Aleksei  Stakhanov  devised  speed-up 
technique  in  coal  mines.  His  initiative 
and  organizational  ability  set  example 


The  Soviet  Joan  of  Arc  is  Zoj 
modemyanskaya,  who  was  cai 
tortured  and  hanged  by  d 
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lished  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Young 
Communist  League,  it  reaches  about  15,000,000 
children.  Its  masthead  carries  the  coat  of  arms  of 
U.S.S.R.,  the  legend  "Proletarians  of  all  countries, 
unite!"  and  the  Pioneer  slogan,  "Always  be  ready 
for  the  struggle  for  the  cause  of  Lenin-Stalin." 

One  of  the  many  issues  dedicated  to  Soviet  holi- 
days is  reproduced  here.  The  holiday  in  this  case 
is  May  Day.  The  headline  says:  "Long  live  May 
1st — the  day  for  reviewing  the  militant  strength  of 
the  workers  of  all  countries!" 

The  editorial,  headed  Our  Holiday,  starts:  "This 
is  happening  in  your  life  for  the  tenth,  twelfth  or 
maybe  even  fourteenth  time.  And  every  time  it  is 
like  a  miracle;  from  white  and  cold,  the  earth  be- 
comes black  and  warm;  light  green  buds  appear  on 
the  naked  branches  of  the  trees.  This  miracle  has  a 
name.  It  is  called  spring.  And  in  this  marvelous 
time  there  is  the  most  marvelous  day — the  first  day 
of  May  when,  in  addition  to  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
white  of  the  clouds  and  the  green  of  the  grass,  an- 
other color  is  added,  the  color  of  revolutionary 
freedom.  The  red  color  of  our  banners." 

The  poem  to  the  right  of  Stalin's  picture  is  en- 
titled May  1st.  It  says: 

"Today  is  the  first  of  May  . . . 
The  bands  are  playing, 
Trolley  cars  are  decorated  with  flags  .  .  . 
The  unfurled  banners  wave  like  flames  .  .  . 
And  many  years  ago 
On  this  same  May  Day 
The  columns  marched 
As  though  ready  for  battle 
And  now  and  then  they  would  quickly  display 
The  forbidden  red  flag." 

A  typical  issue  of  Pioneer  Pravda  usually  covers 
Pioneer  personalities  and  activities,  descriptions  of 
great  national  events  like  Artillery  Day,  harvests 
and  elections  and  the  world  political  scene.  A  typi- 
cal story  about  the  United  States: 

"The  U.S.A.  is  the  richest  capitalist  land.  It  en- 
riched itself  particularly  during  the  two  World 
Wars,  1914-1918  and  1939-1945.  These  wars  rav- 
aged almost  all  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  caused 
millions  and  millions  of  human  sacrifices  and  enor- 
mous destruction.  But  this  did  not  affect  America. 
The  U.S.A.  played  the  advantageous  role  of  the  sup- 
plier of  arms,  and  other  wares,  to  the  fighting  ar- 
mies. The  production  of  the  U.S.A.  expanded  and 
the  profits  of  capitalism  grew  threefold  while  many 
lands  became  indebted  to  America  for  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars. 

"In  World  War  II,  the  U.S.A.  lost  at  the  fronts 
no  more  men  than  usually  perish  in  America  from 
automobile  accidents.  America  came  out  of  the  war 
with  a  big  army  and  not  with  a  damaged,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  expanding  industry. 

"After  the  war,  many  American  politicians  sim- 
ply had  'their  heads  turned'  from  the  realization  of 
the  importance  of  the  U.S.A.  In  America  many 
people,  among  them  ministers,  senators,  generals 
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and  admirals,  think  the  U.S.A.  is  now  world  mas- 
ter and  is  now  in  a  position  to  dictate  its  will  to 
other  states,  and  that  country  which  does  not  submit 
can  be  compelled  to  submit  by  force  under  threat 
of  the  atom  bomb. 

"However,  the  American  people  have  not  become 
any  happier.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  people  in 
America  now  live  worse  and  poorer  than  before. 
The  surprising  thing  is  that  in  the  U.S.A.  produc- 
tion has  grown  but  the  workers  get  less  than  before 
the  war. 

"A  Soviet  man  living  in  conditions  of  Socialism 
knows  that  the  more  a  country  produces,  the  better 
people  live. 

"Not  so  in  America.  Capitalism  is  there  and, 
moreover,  it  is  the  last  stage  of  capitalism— im- 
perialism. All  the  factories  belong  to  a  very  small 
clique  of  billionaires — monopolists.  One  such  mo- 
nopolist owns  all  the  automobile  factories;  another 
all  the  textile  factories;  a  third  is  the  absolute  boss 
of  the  shoe  industry.  They  do  not  even  have  com- 
petition and  for  this  reason,  although  production 
has  expanded,  they  are  not  thinking  of  lowering 
prices.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  rising  in  order  that 
profits  might  increase  .  .  ." 

Murzilka,  the  most  popular  illustrated  monthly 
for  children,  is  another  publication  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Young  Communist  League.  The 
first  page  of  a  typical  issue  shows  Lenin,  upon  his 
arrival  from  Switzerland,  addressing  the  workers  of 
Petrograd  in  1917.  Next  is  an  installment  of  a  cur- 
rent serial  entitled  In  Distant  Seas,  dealing  with  the 
glories  and  adventures  of  the  Soviet  fleet.  One  of  its 
characters  says,  "A  Communist  must  always  be  the 
best  example  to  all  people — everywhere  and  al- 
ways, at  sea  and  on  land,  in  battle  and  at  work,  at 
home  and  abroad." 

There  is  a  two-page  poem  about  games  and  a 
short  story  on  life  in  the  Siberian  Tiaga  and  an  arti- 
cle on  the  European  woman  champion  runner,  Eu- 
genia Sechenova.  Following  is  a  four-page  spread 
on  the  Kremlin  with  four  verses  on  the  glories  of 
Moscow. 

One  of  a  continuing  series  on  recent  Russian 
history,  in  Murzilka,  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
(lower  right).  The  text  reads: 

"Bullets  struck  on  the  stone-paved  street.  People 
fell.  Human  blood  mixed  with  the  dust  of  the  street. 
Secretly,  treacherously,  stealthily  the  cadets — the 
sons  of  landowners  and  moneybags — attacked  the 
columns  of  workers  and  soldiers  marching  through 
the  streets  of  Petrograd.  The  working  people  and 
soldiers  came  out  on  the  streets  for  a  peaceful 
parade  but  their  enemies  met  them  with  bullets. 

"Capitalists  and  landowners  wanted  to  scare  the 
workers  and  soldiers  to  drown  the  revolution  in 
blood.  But  the  Bolshevik  party  once  more  went 
underground.  The  Bolsheviks  were  preparing  peo- 
ple for  an  uprising  which  would  replace  the  power 
of  the  bourgeoisie  with  the  power  of  the  people — 
the  Soviets.  Decisive  battles  were  ahead.  Lenin  and 
Stalin  were  leading  the  people  toward  victory." 


From  the  kindergarten  on,  chess  is  the  Soviet  Union's  favorite  indoor  sport.  It  is  highly  esteemed  be- 
cause it  develops  qualities  of  planning,  strategy  and  foresight  in  the  Soviet  child.  Schools  provide  full  fa- 
cilities and  encourage  local  and  national  championships.    Outdoor  sports  are  soccer,  volleyball,  skiing 
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Children  read  their  own  newspaper,  Pioneer  Pravda 


Children's    magazine   Murzilka    extols    fleet's    glory 
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"Heroic  1917,"  one  of  Munrilka's  Soviet  history  series 
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AT  FOURTEEN  a  youth  must  make  an  im- 
portant decision — the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession. Theoretically,  he  can  continue 
in  the  ten-year  school,  complete  his  sec- 
ondary education  and  go  on  to  a  univer- 
sity or  institute.  Or  he  can  enter  a  technical  high 
school.  Or  he  can  enter  a  party  school  and  become 
a  professional  Communist  party  worker,  a  diplo- 
mat, Army  officer  or  journalist.  Or  he  can  go  to  a 
trade  school  for  four  years  of  apprentice  training 
in  a  trade. 

In  practice,  for  most  Soviet  boys  and  girls,  the 
choice  is  limited.  Only  top  scholars  are  accepted  on 
a  tuition-free  basis  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  ten- 
year  school.  Run-of-the-mill  students  must  pay  200 
rubles  ($40)  a  year,  which  few  families  can  afford. 
The  same  is  true  of  Technical  High  Schools.  To 
pay  for  food,  clothes,  lodging  and  tuition  over  a 
four-year  period  would  strain  the  average  family's 
budget  severely.  The  party  schools — for  training 
diplomats,  Army  officers,  journalists,  party  workers 
are  open  only  to  active  members  of  the  Young 
Communist  League  and,  in  addition,  applicants  re- 
quire the  backing  of  a  high  party  official,  which  few 
youngsters  can  command. 

That  leaves  the  trade  school,  to  which  the  vast 
majority  of  Soviet  youth  turns.  A  lad  may  elect 
the  trade  for  which  he  feels  best  qualified,  and  his 
wish  may  be  granted  if  the  state  needs  workers  in 
that  field.  Otherwise,  he  will  be  assigned  to  another 
trade  in  which  the  need  for  workers  is  the  most 
critical  at  the  time. 

From  the  state's  decision  there  is  neither  appeal 
nor  escape  since  under  the  Labor  Reserve  Decree 
of  1940  Soviet  youth  can  be  drafted,  trained  and 
employed  in  whatever  vocation  the  Council  of  Peo- 
ples' Commissars  sees  fit.  The  decree,  credited  to 
Stalin,  states  that  "the  task  of  further  expansion  of 
our  industry  demands  a  permanent  flow  of  new 
labor  power  for  mines,  transport,  factories  and 
plants  .  .  .  Under  such  conditions,  the  state  faces 
the  task  of  organized  training  of  new  workers  from 
city  and  village  youth,  and  the  creation  of  necessary 
labor  reserves  for  industry  .  .  ." 

Thus,  once  the  state  planners  decide  miners, 
lumberjacks,  railroad  men  or  weavers  are  needed, 
quotas  are  set  up  for  each  republic,  region  and 
district.  Calls  go  out  to  the  elementary  schools. 
Pupils  are  asked  to  volunteer  for  these  vocations. 
Party  workers  and  teachers  appeal  to  their  pa- 
triotism and  offer  inducements:  free  board,  lodg- 
ing, uniforms  and  tuition,  and  money,  too,  since 
apprentices  are  entitled  to  wages  for  any  practical 
work  they  produce. 

All  Russian  youth,  from  fourteen  to  nineteen, 
boys  and  girls,  are  subject  to  labor  drafts.  The 
draftee  may  not  be  aware  of  compulsion.  The  en- 
rollment commission  of  the  trade  school  where  he 
reports  holds  session  below  a  statue  of  Lenin  and 
portraits  of  Stalin  and  other  Soviet  heroes.  Ban- 
ners proclaim:  "May  our  powerful  Motherland  live 
and  get  stronger  .  .  .  Let  us  create  a  powerful  state 
and  reserves  for  industry  and  transport."  A  fuss  is 
made  over  the  boys  and  girls  when  they  are  driven 
off  to  school.  The  bus  carries  a  banner:  "Greetings 


At  14,  the  Soviet  child  must  choose  a  career.  The  boy  above  appears  before  a  committee  prior  to  his 
entering  a  trade  school.  Theoretically,  he  could  have  chosen  secondary  education  leading  to  a  university 
course,  or  a  technical  high-school  course  where  he  would  learn  mechanics  and  science,  or  a  school  where 
he  could  have  become  a  professional  Communist  party  worker,  a  diplomat,  Army  officer  or  journalist 


to  the  pupils  of  Trade  School  No.  21.  You  are  wel- 
come." 

An  average  trade-school  course  lasts  from  six 
months  to  two  years.  The  school  day,  of  eight 
hours,  covers  theoretical  and  practical  work  under 
technicians  and  foremen  from  near-by  workshops. 
In  the  railroad  school,  where  a  third  of  the  stu- 
dents are  girls,  the  second  year  is  spent  in  the  field. 
Boys  and  girls  receive  uniforms,  and  live  and  work 
in  separate  classes  and  hostels.  Medicine,  movies 
and  theaters  are  free.  Patriotic  posters  and  wall 
newspapers  cover  workshop  and  dormitory  walls. 
Apprentices  march  in  patriotic  parades,  attend 
courses  in  civilian  defense,  Marxism  and  the  Five- 
Year  Plan. 

Students  are  legally  liable  for  "voluntary  quit- 
ting of  schools,  and  for  systematic  and  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  school  discipline."  Punishment,  provided 


by  law,  may  be  confinement  to  labor  colonies  for 
up  to  one  year. 

As  for  the  apprentices'  future,  Section  10  of  the 
Labor  Reserve  Decree  says  that  "All  those  finish- 
ing the  trade,  railroad  and  factory  schools  are 
considered  mobilized  and  under  obligation  to  work 
four  successive  years  in  state  enterprises  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directive  of  the  General  Office  of 
Labor  Reserves,  with  guarantees  that  they  will  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  general  principles." 

Boys  and  girls  may  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  So- 
viet Union  at  the  government's  pleasure,  with  no 
choice  as  to  the  place  or  the  job. 

Despite  the  state's  efforts  to  channel  the  energies 
of  youth,  a  considerable  proportion  of  Soviet  teen- 
agers, especially  in  the  large  cities,  manage  to  ex- 
press their  individuality,  satisfy  their  urges  and 
behave  in  a  more  abandoned  manner  than  their 


The  vast  majority  of  Soviet  youth  are  channeled  into  the  Trade  School,  but  the 
boys  may  elect  the  trade  they  feel  most  suited  for — and  be  placed  in  it  if  the 
state  has  an  opening.     Apprentices  in  Railroad  school  receive  free  uniforms 


About  sixty  percent  of  Russia's  Trade  School  students  are  being  trained  as  metal 
and  railroad  workers.  The  others  are  factory  apprentices — weavers,  mechanics, 
carpenters,  shoemakers.    Students  are  legally  liable  for  truancy  or  bad  conduct 
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elders  approve.  In  Russia,  girls  who  adopt  standard- 
ized dress  and  "fast"  ways  are  known  as  "Fordiki." 
Boys  who  manage  to  wear  loud  ties  and  bright  sport 
coats  are  called  "Pizhons." 

The  typical  Fordiki  will  have  a  crush  on  Leme- 
shev,  the  Soviet  Union's  middle-aged  Sinatra.  She 
will  tr>  to  hear  him  whenever  he  has  a  concert  at 
the  Moscow  Conservatory  or  Bolshoi  Theatre. 
Sometimes  she  will  join  her  friends  at  the  stage 
door  and  ask  for  his  autograph.  Although  still  a 
rare  practice  in  the  Soviet  Union,  autograph  col- 
lecting is  a  growing  teen-age  fad. 

Stalin  and  Politburo  members  are  too  exalted  for 
Fordiki  demonstrations,  but  military  heroes  arc 
considered  fair  game.  One  of  the  most  populai 
soldiers  with  teen-agers  is  the  dashing  marshal  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Konstantin  Rokkosovsky.  His 
standing  ma)  be  judged  by  the  story  told  by  a 
member  of  the  Moscow  Ballet.  One  night,  the 
dancer  said,  she  dreamed  she  was  doing  a  solo 
ballet  at  the  Bolshoi  Theatre  before  an  audience 
full  of  Rokkosovskys.  The  dream  made  her  very 
happ> . 

Such  manifestations  of  teen-age  exuberance  are 
the  butt  of  solemn,  indignant  editorials  in  Komso- 
mol Pravda,  and  sarcastic  pieces  in  Krokodil,  the 
humor  magazine.  "Nice"  boys  and  girls,  and  cer- 
tainly potential  candidates  for  the  Komsomol,  do 
not  indulge  in  such  bourgeois  nonsense,  these  pub- 
lications say. 

The  editorials  scold  youth  for  collecting  phono- 
graph records.  More  and  more  girls  with  a  few 
rubles  to  spend  invest  in  fox  trots  by  popular  com- 
posers like  Dunayevsky  and  Bogomolsky.  and  as 
man>  foreign,  and  particularly  American,  records 
as  they  can  find. 

The  fox  trot  was  once  considered  bourgeois, 
vulgar  and  counterrevolutionary.  Today  the  typical 
Fordiki  can  dance  simple  fox  trots,  waltzes  and 
tangos.  On  national  holidays,  when  there  are  musi- 
cal bands  on  the  large  squares,  hundreds  of  pairs 
of  teen-  ige  girls  dance  in  the  streets. 

Girls  dance  with  girls;  the  boys  of  their  age  are 
usually  too  shy  to  approach  them. 

Rarely,  however,  do  even  these  impromptu  par- 
ties occur  out  of  range  of  some  form  or  other  of 
political  agitation.  A  common  sight  is  youngsters 
dancing  under  banners  and  placards  proclaiming: 
"Workers!  Enrich  science  with  new  discoveries. 
inventions  and  research!"  or  "The  new  Five- Year 
Plan  materializes  the  Stalin  program  for  ever- 
greater  strengthening  of  our  country." 


FTER  the  Communist  party  itself,  the 
most  important  political  organization 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  Komsomol, 
or  All  Union  Leninist  Communist  Youth 
League.  At  age  sixteen,  all  Soviet  boys 
and  girls  become  eligible  for  admittance,  and  about 
9,000,000  actually  join. 

A  Komsomol  is  expected  to  be  a  model  citizen, 
a  leader  of  Soviet  youth.  He  spearheads  all  the 
drives,  campaigns  and  elections  of  the  Communist 
party.  When  factories  must  step  up  production,  he 
exhorts  the  workers;  when  the  harvest  is  ready 
he  spends  his  week  ends  in  the  fields,  urging  on 
the  farmers.  He  is  a  big  brother  to  the  local  Pio- 
neer Brigade.  In  war,  jobs  involving  danger — the 
handling  of  secret  weapons,  dangerous  scouting  ex- 
peditions, guerrilla  fighting — usually  go  to  Komso- 
mols, men  and  women  both. 

In  return,  Komsomols  are  honored  as  Russia's 
young  elite  in  this  "classless"  society.  When  good 
jobs  are  open,  the  plums  fall  to  them.  For  anyone 
ambitious  to  get  ahead,  membership  is  a  must. 

Upon  admittance,  the  Komsomol  receives  a  small 
green  book  entitled  Program  and  Rules  of  the 
League.  The  first  14  pages  clear  up  any  lingering 
doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the  issue  between  Commu- 
nism and  capitalism.  Excerpts: 

"The  great  Socialist  revolution  of  October,  1917, 
is  distinguished  from  every  other  revolution  in  that 
it  placed  the  working  class  in  power  and  put  an  end^ 
to  all  exploitation  of  man  by  man." 

"It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  victory  of 
the  October  Revolution  means  a  radical  change  in 
the  historical  doctrines  of  world  capitalism,  a  radi- 
cal change  in  the  methods  of  struggle  and  the  forms 
of  organization,  in  the  everyday  life  and  traditions, 
in  the  culture  and  ideology  of  the  exploited  masses 
throughout  the  world." 

"Under  capitalism,  a  small  group  of  people  fcapi- 
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Western  standards  of  beauty  appeal  to  young  Russian  girls  and  to  a  degree  the  state  caters  to  their  de- 
sire for  permanents,  cosmetics  and  smart  clothes.  Inset  photos  were  taken  at  a  dress  show  staged  by  the 
Moscow  House  of  Fashions.  But  overzealous  Socialists,  who  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  official  attitude, 
have  been  known  to  call  out  after  a  well-dressed  girl,  "Philistine,  behaving  like  a  petty   bourgeois' 

Soviet  papers  denounce  dance  madness  of  Russia's  "Fordikis"  and  "Pizhons"  (similar  to  our  bobby-sox- 
ers and  cake-eaters)  as  bourgeois  and  decadent.  Youth  of  larger  cities  like  to  ape  American  ways,  wear 
American  clothes  and  read  American  books  bought  in  the  black  market.  Moscow  Fordikis  mob  their 
equivalent  of  Frank  Sinatra,  and  swapping  Soviet  actors'  phone  numbers  and  autographs  is  a  growing  fad 
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Fictional  capitalist  in  book  called 
"Mr.  Komsomol"  learns  Soviet 
youth     owns     Russia's     wealth 


Relaxing  in  a  park,  a  young  Komsomol  reads  Obedient  to  Stalin's  wish  that  youth  "study, 
his  four-page  daily,  "Komsomol  Truth."  It  study,  study,"  to  create  new  cadres  of  Bol- 
stresses  Marxism  and  Dialectic  Materialism        sheviks,    a    Komsomol    girls    learns    English 


talists  and  landowners)  concentrate  in  their  hands 
all  of  the  wealth  of  society  ...  at  the  same  time  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  .  .  .  are  forced  to 
become  the  wage  slaves  of  the  capitalists  and  land- 
owners, bear  the  yoke  of  capitalist  exploitation  and 
by  their  labor  create  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist 
slaveowners." 

"The  bourgeoisie  (under  capitalism)  has  done  ev- 
erything to  enslave  the  toiling  woman  and  to  debase 
her.  Her  downtrodden  position,  her  material  inse- 
curity, lead  to  an  increase  in  prostitution." 

"The  position  of  toiling  youth  is  unbearable;  un- 
employment dooms  it  to  an  existence  of  semistarva- 
tion;  pauperism  and  vagrancy  increase  .  .  .  the  most 
oppressed  section  of  the  toilers  in  capitalist  society 
is  youth." 

After  memorizing  these  and  innumerable  other 
vices  of  capitalist  society,  the  Komsomol  is  re- 
minded of  the  perfection  of  Communism.  Then,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  league,  he  is 
pledged  "to  develop  a  Communist  world  outlook — 
to  master  the  scientific  revolutionary  theory  of  the 
proletariat."  To  accomplish  this,  the  Komsomol 
receives,  and  in  turn  gives  to  others,  political  and 
military  training. 

"Self-sacrificing  defense  of  the  Socialist  father- 
land, the  consolidation  of  its  might,  well-being  and 
glory,"  the  rulebook  concludes,  "is  the  most  sacred 
and  vital  duty  of  every  Komsomol." 

The  boy  or  girl  who  promises,  by  virtue  of  his 
scholarship,  patriotism  and  personality  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  advancement  of  the  Soviet  state,  may  be 
one  of  the  half-million  lucky  ones  who  are  admitted 
to  a  Soviet  university  or  institute.  To  be  a  veteran 
and  a  Komsomol  helps  his  chances  of  admittance, 
and  to  have,  in  addition,  influence  in  high  party 
quarters  practically  guarantees  it. 

The  students'  goal  is  clear — a  top  job  in  Soviet 
science,  industry,  letters,  government  or  diplomacy. 
To  that  end,  the  four-year  course  including  vaca- 
tions, is  entirely  "practical" — with  a  minimum  of 
academic  trimmings  and  no  extracurricular  bour- 
geois nonsense. 

College  life  and  "real  life"  are  almost  identical. 
Students  join  a  trade-union  and  the  university's 
Komsomol  cell.  For  fun  they  play  chess,  do  cross- 
word puzzles  in  Komsomol  Pravda  and.  as  prepara- 
tion for  joining  the  party,  attend  discussion  groups 
on  Marxism.  Social  high  lights  of  the  year  are  uni- 
versity balls  honoring  May  Day  and  the  October 
Revolution. 

There  are  no  fraternities,  sororities,  honorary  so- 
cieties, teams,  glee  clubs  or  alumni  associations. 
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Half  a  million  boys  and  girls  attend  university.  Admittance  hinges  on  their  grades 
and  their  promise,  by  virtue  of  personality,  scholarship  and  patriotism,  to  con- 
tribute to    he  advancement  of  the  Soviet  State  after  graduation  in  their  field 
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Stadia  are  attached  to  factories,  not  universities. 
The  closest  thing  to  intercollegiate  sport  is  "So- 
cialist Competition."  Moscow  University,  for  in- 
stance, may  challenge  Leningrad  University  to  raise 
its  students'  proficiency  within  30  days,  or  the  Uni- 
versity may  "adopt"  a  near-by  factory,  pledging 
itself  to  eliminate  illiteracy  or  hoist  production. 

Tuition  fees  range  from  $30  to  $50  a  year,  but 
4,000  of  the  best  students  receive  Stalin  Stipends  of 
$95  to  $190  a  month  and  all  students  with  passing 
grades  get  state  grants  up  to  $57  monthly.  The  co- 
educational dormitory  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Soviet  university  life.  Men  and  women  live  in  the 
same  building,  but  in  separate  quarters.  Married 
couples  have  special  quarters,  with  nurseries  for 
children. 

University  presidents,  usually  high  party  officials, 
are  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Higher  Education. 
Vishinsky  once  held  this  job  in  the  University  of 
Moscow.  Most  faculty  members  belong  to  the 
Communist  party.  Students  are  drafted  for  har- 
vests, elections  and  other  party  work.  Upon  grad- 
uation, those  with  Stalin  Stipends  must  work  two 
years  wherever  the  state  directs. 

The  great  difference  in  studies  between  Western 
colleges  and  a  Soviet  university  is  the  Russian  em- 
phasis on  "dialectical  materialism,"  a  subject  in 
which  every  Komsomol  and  Communist  party 
member  is  also  drilled. 

In  essence,  dialectical  materialism  holds  that: 
1.  Nature  is  in  a  state  of  continuous  movement 
and  change,  with  something  old  always  dying  and 
something  new  always  arising.  2.  Only  that  which 
is  arising  and  developing  is  invincible,  not  that 
which  happens  to  be  strong  at  the  moment  but  is 
already  beginning  to  die  away.  3.  Development  in 
states,  for  example,  occurs  as  an  onward  and  up- 
ward movement  from  the  old  to  the  new,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 
4.  This  development  is  violent,  not  harmonious.  It 
is  based  on  the  disclosure  of  the  contradictions 
w  ithin  a  state.  It  is  a  struggle  of  opposite  tendencies 
operating  on  the  basis  of  these  contradictions. 

Once  these  fundamentals  are  mastered,  certain 
things  become  clear  to  the  Communist  mind.  1. 
History  is  a  science,  not  just  a  jumble  of  accidents 
and  errors.  2.  A  study  of  history  shows  there  are 
no  immutable  social  systems,  no  eternal  principles 
of  private  property,  etc.  3.  Hence  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem, now  full  of  contradictions,  can  be  replaced 
by  the  Socialist  system,  just  as  the  feudal  system 
was  replaced  by  capitalism.  4.  Hence  it  is  impor- 
tant to  see  the  future  in  terms  of  Socialism  which  is 
new  and  dynamic,  and  not  capitalism,  which  is  dy- 
ing— and  to  know  that  the  transition  from  capital- 
ism to  Socialism  cannot  be  effected  by  slow  changes 
or  reforms,  but  only  by  revolution.  5.  Hence, 
Communists  must  not  cover  up  contradictions  in 
capitalism,  but  must  disclose  them,  pursuing  an  un- 
compromising proletarian  class  policy,  not  a  re- 
formist policy  of  harmony  of  the  interests  of  the 
proletariat  and  the  bourgeois. 

Key  to  the  whole  problem  of  society,  the  Com- 
munist learns,  is  production.  The  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  society  is  above  all  the  history  of  the 
development  of  production  and  peoples'  relation  to 
production. 

All  this  leads  to  the  final  phase  of  the  attack  on 
capitalism.  Capitalism,  the  Communist  is  taught, 
is  certain  to  die  because,  by  producing  larger  and 
larger  quantities  of  commodities,  and  reducing  their 
prices,  it  intensifies  competition  and  ruins  the  small 
and  medium  private  owners,  reduces  their  purchas- 
ing power  and,  thus,  the  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  concentrating  millions  of 
workers  in  huge  mills  and  factories,  capitalism  gives 
production  a  social  character  and  thus  undermines 
its  own  foundation.  Why?  Because  the  social  char- 
acter of  the  process  of  production  demands  the  so- 
cial ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  To 
have  the  means  of  production  remain  private  prop- 
erty is  incompatible  with  the  social  character  of  the 
process  of  production,  the  Marxists  claim. 

In  periodical  crises  of  overproduction,  capitalists, 
having  ruined  the  masses,  burn  and  c'estrcy  goods 
and  curtail  production,  throwing  people  out  of 
work.  This  means,  dialectical  materialists  con- 
clude, that  capitalism  is  pregnant  with  revolution; 
I  that  its  main  feature  is  a  most  acute  class  struggle 
between  the  exploiters  and  the  exploited,  and  that 
ultimately  and  inevitably,  Socialist  production,  as 
perfected  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  must  prevail  throughout 
the  world.  CJC 
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The  education  of  a  Communist  never  ends.  When  these  students  troop  down 
the  Grand  Stairway  of  MOSCOW  University  and  enter  life,  they  will  live  to  the 
theme  indoctrinated  at  birth  and  amplified  in  youth:  "Communism  is  good  and 
will  survive.     Capitalism  is  bad  and  must  die."     Their  job:  to  hasten  the  day 
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California  Christmas 

Cartoonist  Don  Tobin  shows  how  the  citizens  of  Hollywood 
and  environs  carry  on  Yuletide  traditions  in  spite  of  the  heat 


"I'll  bet  it  was  a  Christmas  present" 


Mr.  Catlin  gently  brushed  his  lips 
against  her  cheek.     She  stood  rigid 
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It  was  a  long  rule,  and  Tom 
Catlin  wanted  to  spend  his 
time  with  a  beautiful  girl.  He 
fou ml  one.  She  was  fourteen 
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MR.  TOM  CATLIN  boarded  the  Super- 
Chief  less  than  two  minutes  before  it 
pulled  out  of  Los  Angeles  for  Chicago  en 
route  to  New  York.  He  made  the  trip  regularly 
once  a  month,  and  sometimes  more  often,  and 
he  had  learned  to  time  himself  accordingly.  The 
porter  showed  him  to  his  drawing  room,  and  Mr. 
Catlin,  politely  elbowing  his  way  through  the 
customary  throngs  of  people  who  had  come  down 
to  say  good-by  to  friends  or  relatives,  felt,  as  he 
always  did  on  these  occasions,  slightly  superior 
and  pitying. 

Mr.  Catlin  locked  himself  in  his  drawing  room, 
unpacked  his  grip  with  speed  and  efficiency, 
washed  his  hands  and  face,  and  put  on  a  clean 
shirt.  He  had  gone  to  the  train  straight  from  his 
office,  and  it  had  been  a  hard,  hot  day. 

Befors  leaving  the  drawing  room  Mr.  Catlin, 
whose  eyes  were  very  healthy  and  whose  vision 
was  perfectly  normal,  put  on  a  pair  of  dark 
glasses.  This  was  his  one  affectation,  which  he 
reserved  exclusively  for  travel.  Mr.  Catlin,  a 
rather  handsome  young  man,  was  by  profession 
a  prosperous  and  successful  public  accountant 
and  tax  consultant.  He  had  discovered,  on  several 
transcontinental  trips,  that  dark  glasses  made  a 
splendid  gambit  in  scraping  up  acquaintanceship 
with  attractive  and  impressionable  young  women 
traveling  on  trains  who  often  thought  him  a  movie 
star.  Being  a  bachelor,  Mr.  Catlin  nearly  always 
managed  to  have  a  lot  of  fun  on  trains. 

Mr.  Catlin  then  walked  into  the  club  car, 
ordered  a  drink,  and  looked  around.  He  was 
disappointed.     The  club  (Continued  on  page  65) 
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Nine  Wise  Men  and  Tfou 


,NE  day,  a  few  years  ago,  a  series 
of  seemingly  unrelated  events 
took  place  in  various  parts  of 
the  country:  In  Columbus,  Georgia,  a 
pharmacist  named  Jordan  James  Sul- 
livan took  a  dozen  sulfathiazole  tab- 
lets from  a  1000-tablet  container  and  sold  them  to  a 
customer  in  a  plain  pillbox  marked  simply  "Sulfa- 
thiazole." 

In  Chicago,  a  representative  of  Paramount  Pic- 
tures closed  a  deal  with  a  local  movie-theater 
owner,  allowing  that  gentleman  the  privilege  of 
showing  Charlie  Chan  and  Tim  Holt,  in  order  to 
get  Bing Crosby  and  Marlene  Dietrich. 

In  New  York,  a  gendarme  entered  the  bookshop 
of  one  Murray  Winters  and  served  him  with  a 
summons  for  selling  "a  certain  obscene,  lewd, 
lascivious,  filthy,  indecent  and  disgusting  magazine 
entitled  Headquarters  Detective.  True  Cases  from 
the  Police  Blotter,  the  same  being  devoted  to  ac- 
counts of  criminal  deeds,  and  pictures  and  stories 
of  bloodshed,  lust  and  crime." 

These  events  are  related  in  two  respects:  (a) 
They  all  came  up  for  consideration  before  the  nine 
august  justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  (b) 
the>  all  affect  your  life. 

Because  ol  Mr.  Sullivan's  carelessness  with  the 
sulfa  tablets,  it  now  is  illegal  for  pharmacists  to 
make  an  extra  buck  by  selling  dangerous  drugs  in 
small  amounts,  without  the  original  label  warning 
of  the  dangers.  Because  the  activities  of  the  mo- 
tion-picture distributors  were  adjudged  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  contrary  to  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  States,  block-booking  of  movies  now  is 
forbidden;  and  now  exhibitors  do  not  have  to  take  a 
B  picture  in  order  to  show  you  Bettv  Grable's  legs 
in  action. 

And  because  the  New  York  obscenity  statute  was 
too  vague  to  cover  Mr.  Winters'  alleged  transgres- 
sions, you  can  still  drool  over  all  the  pictures  and 
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stories  of  lust  and  crime  that  your  heart  desires. 

This  series  ol  incidents  points  up  one  of  the  basic 
popular  misconceptions  about  the  Supreme  Court 
— that  it  consists  o\  nine  old  men,  sitting  up  in  the 
clouds  like  Olympian  gods,  holding  complex  discus- 
sions on  issues  that  have  no  connection  whatever 
with  everyday  life. 

Actually,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  nine  young  men, 
sparkling  with  wit  and  humor,  who  sometimes  put 
on  a  better  show  for  their  daily  audiences  than  the 
Congressional  investigations,  quiz  programs  and 
theatrical  companies  that  happen  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  time. 

They  whip  through  an  average  of  three  cases  a 
day.  and  most  of  these  concern  the  same  everyday 
occurrences  (complete  with  drama,  pathos  and 
comedy)  that  can  happen  to  anybody — events  that 
are  familiar  to  habitues  ol  local  magistrates  courts 
and  to  listeners  to  radio  soap  opera.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  when  the  Supreme  Court  resolves 
these  everyday  conflicts  of  ordinary  people,  the 
way  of  life  of  every  individual  in  the  United  States 
can  be  changed. 

Landlady   Ignored   OPA  Ceilings 

In  1943,  for  instance,  a  woman  in  Macon.  Geor- 
gia, named  Mrs.  VVillingham  took  a  fast  look  at  the 
flood  of  war  workers  and  soldiery  pouring  into  Ma- 
con and  decided  to  rent  three  apartments  that  she 
owned.  This  was  all  right,  except  that  she  blithely 
charged  rents  that  were  well  above  the  OPA  ceil- 
ings for  that  rental  area.  This  outraged  one  of  her 
tenants,  who  complained  to  the  area  rent  director. 
1  hat  harried  gentleman  immediately  dispatched  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Willingham  informing  her  that  the 
rents  must  come  down. 

Mrs.  Willinaham  hit  the  roof  and  rushed  off  to  a 
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state  court  for  a  restraining  order  against  the  OPA. 
The  OPA  then  hit  the  roof  and  rushed  to  a  federal 
court  to  restrain  the  state  court  from  restraining 
them.  The  squabble  careened  into  the  Supreme 
Court,  where  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  said, 
"Rent  control  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  and  security,  and  for  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  present  war." 

And  that  was  the  end  of  that.  But  until  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  and  associates  had  their  say,  the 
whole  system  of  rent  control  hung  in  the  balance. 
If  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  and  company  had  ruled  in 
Mrs.  Willingham's  favor,  thus  declaring  rent  con- 
trol unconstitutional,  your  monthly  tribute  to  your 
landlord  could  be  three  times  what  it  is  today. 

On  other  occasions,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
pulled  switches  that  actually  did  throw  every  Amer- 
ican life  into  reverse.  The  most  famous  example 
took  place  early  in  1935.  when  a  Brooklyn  house- 
wife walked  into  her  neighborhood  butcher  shop 
and  ordered  a  chicken  for  her  family's  week-end  re- 
past. In  the  manner  of  all  housewives,  she  cast  a 
searching  glance  at  the  fowl.  Then  she  spat  out 
imprecations.  "Anyone,"  she  concluded,  "can  tell 
that  that  was  a  sick  chicken." 

This  became  part  of  a  bewildering  succession  of 
circumstances.  The  butcher  filed  a  complaint 
against  the  wholesaler,  the  A.  L.  A.  Schechter  Cor- 
poration. The  local  National  Recovery  Admin- 
istration office  added  this  sale  of  a  single  unfit 
chicken  to  59  other  complaints  against  the  Schech- 
ters — the  most  important  of  which  was  failure  to 
observe  fixed  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours 
for  employees.  Three  Schechter  brothers  were 
haled  into  federal  court.  They  were  convicted  on 
19  of  the  60  counts.  Among  the  19  was  the  sale  of 
the  sick  chicken.  The  Schechters  appealed. 

Finally,  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  on  May  27,  1935,  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  handed  down  a  historic  decision  in  favor  of 
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Sitting  in  Olympian  seclusion  atop  the  U.S.  judicial  system,  the  Supreme  Court 
guards  your  daily  living  with  the  utmost  care.  Puzzle  contests,  food  prices  and 
police  morals  are  its  concern.     Its  decisions  are  as  vital  to  you  as  your  pay  check 


the  Schechters,  declaring  the  entire  N.R.A.  uncon- 
stitutional— mainly  because  Congress  had  dele- 
gated too  much  authority  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  when  the  New  Deal  lawmakers 
passed  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  Be- 
cause all  this  started  with  a  Brooklyn  housewife's 
week-end  menu,  and  because  it  engendered  a  fatal 
illness  in  the  N.R.A.'s  Blue  Eagle,  I'affaire  Schech- 
ter  is  universally  known  to  lawyers  today  as  "The 
Sick  Chick  Case." 

Nearly  every  day,  something  like  this  comes  up 
before  the  nine  young  men  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  beautiful  white-columned  building  adjoining 
the  Capitol  in  Washington. 

Revenuers  Track  Down  the  McNabbs 

Have  you  wondered  why  there  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  police  third-degree  brutality  stories  in  the  news- 
papers of  late? 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  31,  1941,  the  govern- 
ment's Alcohol  Tax  Unit  office  at  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  received  information  that  the  McNabbs 
of  McNabb*s  Settlement,  12  miles  up  in  the  hills, 
were  going  to  put  some  illegal  moonshine  on  sale 
that  night. 

The  federal  agents  sent  confederates  on  ahead  to 
purchase  the  whisky,  and  then  the  revenuers 
dropped  in  on  the  McNabb  family,  just  as  five  of  the 
hillbilly  youngsters  were  serving  cocktails  in  the 
family  graveyard.  In  the  confused  events  that  fol- 
lowed, a  rock  was  thrown.  A  government  agent 
named  Leeper  traced  the  trajectory  of  same  into 
the  graveyard;  Leeper  went  in  among  the  tomb- 
stones, and  was  forthwith  shot  dead. 

The  government  agents  thereupon  laid  violent 
hands  on  Freeman,  Raymond  and  Emuil  McNabb. 
After  three  mysterious  days,  during  which  the  boys 
were  held  incommunicado  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Federal  Building  in  Chattanooga,  District  Super- 
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visor  H.  B.  Taylor  of  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  emerged 
with  a  confession  by  Benjamin  McNabb,  a  twenty- 
year-old  cousin  of  the  others,  who  had  given  him- 
self up.  On  the  basis  of  this  confession,  Benjamin, 
Freeman  and  Raymond  McNabb  were  convicted  of 
murder. 

But  then  the  Supreme  Court  got  the  case.  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  pointed  out  that  the  mysterious 
doings  behind  the  walls  of  the  Federal  Building  (in 
which  Benjamin  had  been  stripped  and  the  others 
had  been  kept  on  the  floor  of  a  bare  cell  for  14 
hours  at  a  stretch)  were  illegal.  The  McNabbs 
should  have  been  taken  before  a  U.S.  commissioner 
or  a  federal  judge  for  a  hearing  before  being  locked 
up.  Frankfurter  wrote  that  the  Court  would  set 
aside  convictions  'secured  by  protracted  and  re- 
peated questioning  of  ignorant  and  untutored  per- 
sons, in  whose  minds  the  power  of  officers  was 
greatly  magnified." 

The  justice  ended  the  majority  opinion  on  an  an- 
gry note.  "The  history  of  liberty,"  he  said,  "has 
largely  been  the  history  of  observance  of  pro- 
cedural safeguards."  The  McNabbs  were  freed, 
and  from  that  day  forth,  the  third-degree  began  to 
decline  in  favor  as  a  method  of  obtaining  confes- 
sions. 

Have  you  wondered  why  there  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  fake  puzzle  contests  in  the  newspapers  of  late? 

In  1945,  the  country  was  suddenly  overwhelmed 
with  proclamations  concerning  the  "Facts  Maga- 
zine Hall  of  Fame  Puzzle  Contest,"  in  which,  it 
seemed,  you  paid  $3  and  were  eligible  for  a  S 1 0.000 
prize  if  you  could  answer  such  difficult  questions 
as.  "'Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  phonograph  and 
the  electric  light?"  affixed  under  a  photograph  of 
Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

Of  the  90.000  people  who  entered  this  contest, 
35.000  tied  for  first  place.  These  fortunates  then 
learned  that  they  could  pay  up  to  $42  more  for  a 
set  of  tie-breaking  puzzles,  and  that  the  final  win- 


ners could  then  write  tie-breaking  essays  on  "The 
puzzle  I  found  most  interesting  and  educational  in 
this  contest,"  to  determine  the  $1  (),()()()  prize  win- 
ner. In  the  meantime,  the  first  wave  of  contestants 
alone  enriched  the  magazine  by  $270,000. 

The  Post  Office  Department  ruled  this  contest  a 
fraud  and  banned  it  from  the  mails.  Read  Maga- 
zine, its  sponsor,  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Hugo  Black  had  the  following  to  say  in  his 
majority  opinion: 

"Paradoxically,  the  advertisements  constituted 
at  the  same  time,  models  of  clarity  and  obscurity — 
clarity  in  referring  to  prizes  and  to  a  puzzle  con- 
test; obscurity  in  referring  to  a  remote  possibility  of 
a  letter-essay  contest.  In  bold  type  almost  an  inch 
high,  their  advertisements  referred  to  a  $10,000 
first  prize.  But  the  rules  and  the  cost  of  the  con- 
test were  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  ad  in  small 

type" 

And  that's  how  the  Supreme  Court  even  protects 
you  from  your  own  eagerness  to  be  a  sucker. 

The   Brother-in-Law  from  Texas 

Have  you  Avondcrcd  why  you  can  travel  freely 
from  state  to  state  without  coping  with  barriers  at 
the  border? 

In  December,  1939,  a  resident  of  Marysville, 
California,  named  Edwards  set  forth  in  his  car  for 
the  commendable  purpose  of  picking  up  his  wife's 
brother,  a  Mr.  Duncan  of  Spur,  Texas,  and  driving 
him  to  Marysville  to  live  with  them.  The  trip  to 
Texas  was  uneventful,  but  when  they  crossed  the 
California  border  on  the  way  back,  the  Messrs. 
Edwards  and  Duncan  ran  into  complications. 

Edwards,  in  fact,  was  arrested.  For  California 
then  had  legislation  designed  to  keep  the  Okie  mi- 
grant farm  workers  (of  Grapes  of  Wrath  fame)  out 
of  the  state;  and  technically,  because  he  had  no 
money,  Duncan  was  an  (Continued  on  page  62; 
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This  is  the  Rose  Bowl,  first  of  the  year-end  arenas  and  still  the  colorful  daddy  of  the  annual  classics 


Will  yours  be  a  Cigar,  an  Orange  or  a  Salad  Bowl  on  this  New  Year's  Day? 


I  "IT'S  time  for  the  bowl  games — Rose,  Sugar, 
Cotton,  Orange,  Sun,  Dixie,  Delta,  Tan- 
gerine, Salad,  Raisin,  Flower,  Youth,  Ga- 
I  tor  (Alligator),  Cigar,  Vulcan,  Harbor, 
and  Pineapple.  And  what  a  time  it's  been, 
the  maneuvering  and  scheming  to  pair  off  34  teams 
on  New  Year's  Day!  Imagine  the  embarrassment 
of  Memphis'  Delta  bowlers.  They  opened  the  bid- 
ding prematurely  by  extending  a  hearty  preseason 
invitation  to  Tulsa,  which  accepted  and  then  lost 
five  in  a  row  to  Baylor,  Florida,  Texas  Tech, 
Georgetown  and  surprising  Nevada  (65-14!),  tied 
Wichita,  and  were  beaten  in  their  next  four  games. 

Of  course,  all  the  bowl  committees  worried  about 
Nevada — all  except  the  Rose.  The  Rose  spent  the 
season  worrying  about  noneligible  Michigan,  which 
spent  the  season  despoiling  the  box-office  brilliance 
of  the  Big  Nine's  Pasadena  eligibles:  Ohio,  North- 
western and  Minnesota.  The  other  big  bowls  ad- 
mired Nevada's  press  clippings,  but  was  Stan  Heath 
as  supersensational  as  his  pass-completion  average 
against  second-flight  opposition? 

Invite  Nevada  or  play  safe  with  a  big-name 
school?  That  was  the  question  at  Dallas,  New 
Orleans  and  Miami  until  twice-beaten  Santa 
Clara  gave  them  the  answer:  Santa  Clara  14,  Ne- 
vada 0. 

But  Heath,  a  migratory  football  worker,  didn't 
worry  at  all  during  the  brisk,  bowl  bidding.  The 
Rose  Bowl  world  be  just  another  football  game  for 
Nevada's  vagabond  quarterback.  Home  from  the 
Navy  in  1946,  Stan  announced  to  Milwaukee  and 
the  world  at  large  that  he  was  Purdue  bound,  re- 
ported for  fal'  practice  at  Marquette  and  a  week 
later  was  trudging  up  the  hills  of  Wisconsin's 
campus. 

That  fall  Stan  pitched  for  the  Badgers  (freshmen 
were  eligible  then)  but  fumbled  a  couple  of  mid- 
term exams.  Not  to  be  kept  off  the  gridiron  by  a 
little  thing  like  ineligibility,  he  declared  he  would 
return  to  Marquette.  The  Traveling  Man's  itinerary 
was  revised  by  a  Big  Nine  official  who  pointed  out 


that  Marquette,  a  voluntary  subscriber  to  confer- 
ence rules,  could  not  let  transferee  Heath  carry  the 
ball  until  1950. 

So  Heath  went  to  Reno,  obtained  an  uncontested 
divorce  from  Western  Conference  football,  and  em- 
barked upon  a  career  of  higher  passing  at  Nevada. 

The  indecision  as  to  whether  or  not  Heath  and 
the  Wolf  Pack  should  be  invited  to  join  in  any  of 
the  New  Year's  Day  festivities  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  many  critics  who  are  saddened  by 
bowl  games  in  general.  They  fear  the  promoters  ex- 
ploit the  players.  It  seems  the  collegians  are  forced 
to  spend  Christmas  away  from  home,  traveling  on 
extra-fare  trains  and  inhaling  balmy  breezes.  Some- 
how, the  players  never  seem  to  complain. 

Alabama's  Harry  Gilmer,  who  played  in  four 
bowl  games  from  1945  through  1948  (Sugar,  Rose, 
North-South,  Sugar  again),  testifies:  "Postseason 
games  require  extra  training  and  take  away  your 
vacation,  but  I'd  do  it  all  over  again.  I  had  more 
fun  in  bowl  games  than  the  regular  season." 

A  Big  Nine  fullback  who  will  be  bucking  snow- 
drifts instead  of  off  tackle  in  the  Rose  Bowl  com- 
plained recently:  "Can't  understand  why  Big  Nine 
officials  ruled  that  no  team  can  go  to  Pasadena  more 
than  once  in  three  years.  Maybe  they  thought  they 
were  protecting  the  players,  but  the  fellows  on  our 
club  would  like  to  go  every  year — if  they  could 
earn  the  trip. 

"After  all,  when  Michigan  plays  at  Minnesota, 
or  Northwestern  plays  at  Notre  Dame,  the  play- 
ers don't  get  much  time  to  relax.  Traveling  and 
chalk  talks  take  up  all  the  time  before  the  kick- 
off.  After  the  game  you  go  right  back  home.  But 
going  to  a  bowl  game  is  fun- — plenty  of  time  to  re- 
lax on  the  long  train  rides,  and  lots  of  entertain- 
ment before  and  after  the  game." 

Maybe  the  solution  would  be  to  schedule  bowl 
games  for  Christmas.  Then  the  colleges  could  fly 
their  players  home  for  New  Year's.  They  could  af- 
ford it,  the  various  bowl  gate  receipts  being  what 
they  are. 


THE  COST  OF  EATING 

Jackie  Robinson  gained  25  pounds  on  the  ban 
quet  circuit  last  winter  and  lost  his  base-stealinj 
speed.  Brooklyn's  second  baseman  didn't  slin 
down  to  running  weight  until  late  June. 

Larry  Doby  isn't  repeating  Robinson's  mistake 
Doby  has  turned  down  182  invitations  from  Negn 
groups  eager  to  honor  his  brilliant  World  Serie: 
work  against  the  Boston  Braves.  Explains  Clev 
land's  center  fielder  regretfully:  "I'd  like  to  accep 
every  invitation,  but  Manager  Boudreau  says  yo 
can't  be  a  star  in  the  banquet  league  and  the  Ameri 
can  League  both." 

Doby  will  replace  Joe  DiMaggio  as  baseball' 
number  one  center  fielder  by  1950,  but  Robinsoi 
may  never  regain  his  position  as  baseball's  most  lar 
cenous  base  runner.  Last  September,  when  th 
Giants  were  knocking  the  Dodgers  out  of  the  pen 
nant  fight,  Jackie  couldn't  beg,  borrow  or  steal 
base  off  New  York  pitchers. 

According  to  the  dugout  grapevine,  Manager  Le 
Durocher  (who  shifted  from  the  Dodgers  to  th 
Giants  in  midseason)  had  a  tip  on  Robinson.  Gian 
pitchers  knew  exactly  when  Jackie  was  set  to  tak 
off.  The  tip  has  spread  around  the  league,  so  Jacki 
will  have  to  develop  a  new  take-off  technique. 

BOXING'S  LONGEST  COUNT 

Boxing  fatalities  are  approaching  a  murderou 
one-a-month  average.  One  reason  (says  a  vetera: 
second)  is  that  some  gloves  are  padded  with  felt  in 
stead  of  curled  hair.  When  the  felt  gets  wet,  th 
gloves  become  blackjacks.  A  return  to  John  L.  Sul 
livan  bare-knuckle  rules  would  eliminate  rin 
deaths.   Knuckles  stun  and  cut,  but  they  don't  kil 

TOO  TRUE  TOO  OFTEN 

It  happens  only  in  horse  racing:  Windows  clea| 
people. 
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There  are  no  ostriches  among  U.S.  businessmen  today.   Facing  the  possibility  of  war  they 
are  preparing  an  emergency  program  that,  by  its  very  strength,  may  preserve  the  peace 


1 

/-%     M ERICA  is  preparing  her  house  for  peace 

I    — or  war.  Peace  will  be  the  invited  guest, 

but  war  may  crash  the  party.  It's  happened  before. 
World  Wars  I  and  II  involved  us  unwillingly  in 
bloodshed  that  we  hope  will  never  be  repeated.  But 
in  this  world  of  conflicting  aims  and  ideologies  the 
U.S.  must  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Men  alone  cannot  win  a  modern  war.  To  be  the 
victor  you  must  get  there  first  with  the  most  and 
best  equipment.  This  requires  having  the  most  effi- 
cient industrial  plant.  I  want  to  show  here  how  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  may 
be  sa\ed  by  planning  for  industrial  preparedness. 
War  itself  may  be  prevented. 

When  the  last  war  broke  out  there  was  almost 
frantic  confusion.  Everyone  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing but  there  was  no  adequate  plan.  One  pro- 
|  duction  program  collided  with  another.  A  priority 
to  buy  materials  soon  became  little  more  than  a 
hunting  license.  It  was  two  years  before  the  Con- 
trolled Materials  Plan  brought  order  to  the  field  of 
allocation. 

Can  we  survive  a  delayed  and  a  disordered  start 
|  again?  We  must  make  industrial  plans  now,  or  risk 
disaster. 

A  program  has  been  developed  by  the  Munitions 
Board  to  be  carried  forward  in  co-operation  with 
the  entire  military  establishment  and  with  Ameri- 
can business.    It  includes  the  following  objectives: 
A  survey  of  thousands  of  privately  owned 
plants  to  learn  what  they  are  making  and 
w  hat  munitions  they  might  make  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

Preservation  in  an  industrial  reserve  of 
more  than  400  specialized  munitions  plants 
(built  by  the  government  during  the  last 
war),  keeping  them  ready  for  quick  pro- 
duction. 

Retention  and  maintenance  of  nearly 
200,000  essential  machine  tools  (used  dur- 
ing the  last  war)  in  an  immediately  avail- 
able reserve. 

Stock-piling  of  critical  raw  materials. 
Guidance  of  private  companies  in  making 
their  own  internal  plans  so  that  plant  man- 
agers will  know  the  part  they  are  to  take  in 
defending  this  nation,  and  how  to  do  it. 

Allocation  of  thousands  of  industrial 
plants  among  the  three  armed  services,  so 
that  each  service  will  know  where  to  go 
first  for  its  munitions  needs. 

A  continuing  study  of  military  require- 
ments (based  on  strategic  plans  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff)  in  order  to  determine  their 
production  feasibility. 

Co-ordination  of  military  production, 
procurement  and  distribution. 

Elimination  of  duplicate  facilities  and 
services,  by  making  common  use  of  them  by 
the  armed  forces. 

A  periodic  study  of  such  economic  con- 
trols affecting  the  military  establishment  as 
may  become  necessary. 

About  80,000  plants  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  were 
-  \  engaged  in  war  production  during  World  War  II. 
The  survey  will  cover  all  of  them,  but  only  about 
20,000  will  be  allocated.  It  is  not  practicable  for  the 
board  to  assign  all  industrial  plants  in  the  nation. 
Some  will  be  subcontractors  and  many  will  con- 
tinue to  make  essential  civilian  goods. 
Still  other  plants — those  making  machine  tools, 
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bearings,  gauges,  tires,  batteries,  generators,  com- 
pression pumps  and  the  like — will  continue  their 
usual  lines,  but  will  probably  be  given  advance  or- 
ders— "phantom  orders" — by  some  government 
agency  to  start  production  of  the  right  items  imme- 
diately the  word  is  given. 

Fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  plants  have  been 
tentatively  assigned  to  one  or  more  of  the  armed 
forces.  Each  will  be  visited  by  competent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force.  Dis- 
cussions will  be  held  with  plant  managers  and 
arrangements  made  so  that  if  another  war  comes, 
these  plants  may  move  swiftly  into  production. 

This  comprehensive  scheme  to  get  set  industri- 
ally is  not  the  brain  child  of  a  few  officials.  It  is  not 
something  talked  over  only  in  government  offices 
or  completed  in  whispered  corridor  conferences.  It 
is,  instead,  the  development  of  co-operative  efforts 
by  government  and  private  industry.  About  450 
businessmen,  serving  on  Munitions  Board  advisory 
committees,  have  helped  mightily  in  putting  it  to- 
gether. 

Plants  cannot  operate  without  materials.  If  we 
wait  until  an  emergency  comes,  many  essential  ma- 
terials may  not  be  available.  The  Munitions  Board 
has  consistently  urged  that  an  adequate  stock  pile 
of  about  70  critical  items  be  built  up.  No  war  of 
any  duration  could  be  fought  without  them. 

On  the  basis  of  current  prices  an  adequate  stock 
pile  will  require  me  buying  of  more  than  $3,000,- 
000.000  worth  of  materials  like  tungsten,  manga- 
nese, copper,  bauxite,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  chromite, 
coconut  oil,  pepper,  sisal  and  industrial  diamonds. 
But  whatever  the  cost  now,  it  will  be  far  greater 
should  war  come.  Then  we  would  have  to  go  far  for 
most  of  these  materials — to  China,  India  and  Africa. 
We  would  have  to  maintain  long  sea  lanes,  and  we 
might  have  to  fight  to  get  them. 

What  Will  Next  War's  Demands  Be? 

How  do  we  know  what  materials  will  be  essen- 
tial in  the  next  war?  Is  not  invention  moving  along? 
It  is  and  this  is  being  carefully  watched.  But,  there 
is  slight  probability  that  the  munitions  of  another 
war  would  be  wholly  different  from  those  formerly 
used,  and  those  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  In- 
dustrial preparedness  does  not  rest  complacently  on 
experience  of  the  past.  It  takes  stock  of  that  experi- 
ence, and  plans — not  for  "the  last  war"  but  for  one 
we  hope  never  will  come. 

In  time  of  war  the  United  States'  military  estab- 
lishment becomes  the  biggest  buyer  in  the  world. 
During  three  years  of  World  War  II  our  military 
services  bought  something  more  than  $17,000,000,- 
000  worth  of  munitions  and  supplies.  In  a  World 
War  III,  the  buying  would  be  still  more  tremendous. 

To  put  more  efficiency  into  buying,  a  single 
branch  of  the  service — either  the  Army  or  the  Navy 
or  the  Air  Force — has  been  given  the  sole  responsi- 
bility for  procuring  certain  common-use  items  for 
all  three.  For  instance,  food  will  be  bought  by  the 
Army  for  all  services;  coal  by  the  Navy;  trucks, 
tanks  and  automotive  equipment  by  the  Army: 
combat  and  landing  craft  by  the  Navy;  photo- 
graphic equipment  by  the  Air  Force.  Petroleum 
and  medical  supplies  are  purchased  jointly. 

Already  we  have  legally  confirmed  or  initially 
placed  at  least  75  per  cent,  by  dollar  volume,  of 
peacetime  and  wartime  buying  under  single  or  joint 
procurement.    So  instead  of  competition  by  one 


service  against  another,  we  shall  in  most  cases  have 
centralized  buying. 

Standardization  of  equipment  is  another  big 
project  of  the  board.  Engines  of  all  kinds  auto- 
motive, internal  combustion,  industrial  and  marine 
— will  be  included.  The  Air  Force  and  the  air  arm 
of  the  Navy  have  already  done  a  magnificent  job  in 
standardizing  airplane  parts. 

There  will  be  a  common  catalogue  of  items.  In 
World  War  II  the  armed  forces  handled  5,000,000 
items.  Because  descriptions  were  not  uniform  there 
was  much  duplication.  We  should  eventually  be 
able  to  cut  that  5,000,000  figure  in  half. 

Standardization  and  common  cataloguing  will 
assure  savings  in  production,  transportation,  main- 
tenance, storage  and  training. 

The  armed  forces  arc  now  publishing  uniform 
procurement  regulations  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
This  means  that  for  all  three  there  will  be  uniform 
contract  provisions,  uniform  inspection,  uniform 
pricing,  uniform  packaging,  uniform  auditing,  etc. 

There  will  be  common  use  of  many  facilities,  too, 
ranging  from  airfields  and  hospitals  to  offices,  cafe- 
terias, laundries  and  post  exchanges. 

This  industrial  make-ready  program  is  now  being 
given  a  practical  test.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
developed  a  strategic  plan  for  defense  against  an 
imagined  enemy.  They  have  decided  where  and 
how  to  fight  a  hypothetical  war.  The  role  of  each 
branch  of  the  service  in  such  a  war  has  been  as- 
signed. In  turn,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
are  breaking  down  that  strategic  plan  into  the  num- 
bers and  sorts  of  arms  and  other  supplies  required 
to  carry  it  out.  The  Munitions  Board  then  takes 
these  military  requirements  and  fits  them,  if  they 
will  fit,  into  the  country's  industrial  potential — both 
civilian  and  military. 

All  this  is  being  done  in  co-operation  with  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board,  which  has  the 
high  responsibility  of  determining  the  industrial  ca- 
pacity of  the  nation  for  civilian  requirements,  for 
agency  requirements — such  as  those  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission — and  for  military  require- 
ments. 

The  Resources  Board  must  balance  the  total 
national  resources  of  every  kind  against  total  na- 
tional wartime  requirements — civilian  and  military. 
Available  man  power,  available  raw  materials  (from 
stock  piles  and  domestic  sources),  available  trans- 
portation, electric  power,  fuel,  communication  fa- 
cilities, and  the  like,  are  determined.  If  the  military 
requirements  for  the  imagined  war  do  not  exceed 
the  possible,  the  Munitions  Board  will  declare  the 
strategic  plan  feasible. 

But  if  the  capacity  of  the  nation,  as  determined 
by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  is  found 
to  be  insufficient  both  to  produce  the  munitions 
required  and  to  sustain  civilian  needs,  the  strategic 
plan  must  be  altered  or  the  material  requirements 
of  the  services  modified.  This  practical  workout 
will  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  and  the  military 
requirements  altered  as  new  techniques,  new  inven- 
tions, or  revisions  of  the  strategic  plan  laid  down 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  show  need  for  alteration. 

Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  done  before  in 
the  United  States.  We  want  peace — lasting  peace 
— and  we  must  work  for  it  always.  But  until  a  work- 
able plan  for  an  international  community  of  inter- 
ests has  been  developed — a  plan  that  will  support 
such  a  peace — we  must  remain  strong.  We  must  be 
ready.  UZTCZJa 
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The  ^feek's  Work 


EW  of  our  lady  illustrators  are  as  beautiful 
(take  it  easy,  lad!)  as  Barbara  Schwinn, 
and  few  of  them  have  undergone  an  ex- 
perience such  as  hers  while  researching 
the  sympathetic  illustration  she  has  done 
for  our  warm  little  story  Practically  Christmas  on 
page  16.  Let  Miss  Schwinn  tell  it  herself: 

"When  Tony  Palazzo  approved  my  first  rough 
for  the  picture,  it  looked  like  an  easy  job.  All  I 
needed  was  to  find  three  children  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion and  an  old  iron  stove.  Before  I  was  able  to 
pick  up  my  paintbrush  I 
found  myself  involved  in 
the  most  fascinating  ex- 
perience of  my  13  years  as 
an  illustrator. 

"Neither  my  own  files 
nor  the  agencies  could  pro- 
vide the  right  kind  of  child 
the  story  called  for,  so  I 
climbed  into  my  car  and 
cruised  around  New  York 
looking  at  faces,  faces, 
faces.  None  were  right. 
Finally  I  was  steered  to  a 
neighborhood  just  a  few 
blocks  away  from  my  stu- 
dio, by  a  policeman.  He 
warned  me  to  change  into 
some  old  clothes  and  try  to 
blend  in  with  the  scenery. 

"He  was  right — the  sec- 
tion was  a  mass  of  dirt, 
color,  noise — and  children, 
sloe-eyed,  bounding  chil- 
dren. When  they  saw  me, 
despite  my  disguise,  they 
immediately  knew  me  for  a 
stranger  and  ducked  for 
cover,  and  I  got  nowhere. 

"Finally  I  got  a  tip  from  someone  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Two  hours  later  I  had  met  Gino — and 
I  knew  he  was  perfect  for  the  boy. 

"Gino  turned  out  to  be  my  best  talent  scout.  He 
and  his  family  went  to  work  and  scoured  the  neigh- 
borhood for  a  'dear  little  girl  with  big,  soulful 
eyes.'  When  I  called  for  her,  it  made  me  heartsick 
to  find  she  lived  in  a  three-room  home.  Her  mother 
was  thin  and  ill,  her  father  work-worn,  two  brothers 
were  trying  to  compose  a  popular  song  without  a 
piano.   Her  name  was  Maria. 

"My  biggest  thrill  was  yet  to  come.  Next  day 
Maria  brought  me  her  girl  friend:  Cookie.  When  I 
opened  the  door,  I  gasped  aloud.  I  was  looking  at 
the  Mona  Lisa,  Jr.  Cookie  was  the  most  ravishing 
child  I  had  ever  seen! 

"As  for  the  stove,  the  children  then  organized 
their  relatives  into  a  grand  posse,  and  we  went  on  a 
great  stove  hunt  among  the  cold-water  flats  of  Little 
Italy.  We  finally  found  the  one  I  wanted  in  James 
Capovina's  little  store  on  Carmine  Street.  To  my 
stove-weary  eyes  it  was  beautiful. 

"Could  you  use  any  little  Italian  models — the  sort 
that  fascinated  Raphael  and  Michelangelo?  Thou- 
sands of  them  now  call  daily.  Those  children  did 
a  job." 

ON  THE  theory  that  a  man  knows  a  thing  or  two 
about  his  wife,  we  asked  Mr.  Herbert  Asbury 
to  unburden  himself  about  his  wife  Edith,  who  so 
cleverly  profiles  Mrs.  Knox,  the  Grand  Old  Lady  of 
Johnstown  (p.  20). 

The  good  Mr.  Asbury  informs  us  reliably  that  the 
Mrs.  was  born  in  Ohio.  After  whizzing  through 
Western  College  for  Women,  and  the  U.  of  Tenn., 
she  became  a  reporter,  working  in  Cincinnati, 
Knoxville.  New  York  and  for  the  A. P.  "Last  year 
she  made  Collier's,"  Mr.  Asbury  continues  proudly, 


Barbara    Schwinn— 
fore  changing  into 


"with  a  small  poem.  Maybe  it  was  the  originality  of 
the  title  that  did  it:  It  was  called  Love." 

Mrs.  Asbury  had  also  done  fan  mag  stuff.  "Once 
she  did  an  article  about  Tyrone  Power,  an  actor," 
reveals  Mr.  A.  "For  some  reason  not  clear  to  me,  a 
picture  of  her  and  Tyrone  was  blown  up  and  now 
hangs  above  the  bar  at  the  Famous  Kitchen  on  West 
Forty-fifth  Street.  Go  over  and  see  it  sometime. 
Ask  for  John." 

At  present  Mrs.  Asbury  is  writing  a  book,  trying 
to  sneak  a  Ph.D.  out  of  Columbia,  looking  for  a 
maid,  and  scheming  how  to 
get  into  Collier's  again. 

Since  we  didn't  ask  for  a 
picture  Mr.  Asbury  oblig- 
ingly sent  us  over  one  of 
the  Mrs.  "I  say  the  hell 
with  that!"  cried  Mr.  As- 
bury. "Anybody  would  be 
glad  to  see  a  picture  of  her. 
That's  not  me  in  the  picture 
— that's  the  butler.  We 
hired  him  because  he  looks 
like  me.  He  is  sitting  down 
because  everything  he  is 
told  to  do  floors  him  any- 
way." 

In  a  checkup  we  found 
Mr.  Asbury,  the  old  fooler, 
was  just  kidding.  That  is 
he  in  the  picture. 

THE  story  behind  our 
16-page,  16,000-word 
searchlighting  of  Russia's 
Children  From  Cradle  to 
College  (pp.  30  to  45)  be- 
gins in  Paris  during  the  war, 
where  Major  Robert  K. 
Straus,  peacetime  publisher 
of  Omnibook  Magazine,  met  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Arthur  Goodfriend,  the  editor  of  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  author  of  1 1  visual  books  and  graphic  devices 
to  teach  anything  from  marksmanship  to  map  read- 
ing. Straus,  impressed  by  the  Goodfriend  technique 
of  book-concocting,  agreed  to  publish  a  Good- 
friend "visual"  when  and  if  peace  ever  came. 

Peace,  as  we  know  it,  came,  and  the  logical  sub- 
ject choice  for  such  a  book  was  the  number  one 
world  headache:  the  U.S.S.R.  Goodfriend,  how- 
ever, wanted  to  cut  through  the  headlines,  the  prop- 
aganda and  the  dusty  books  on  Russia  to  get  at  the 
essential  Soviet  philosophy. 

"We  wanted  to  answer  How  Do  Russians  Get 
That  Way?  We  wanted  to  enable  Americans,  condi- 
tioned to  the  American  way,  to  undergo  vicariously 
the  education  received  by  a  baby  born  in  Russia," 
he  explains.  "Perhaps  that  way,  as  individuals  and 
without  being  carried  away  by  pro-  or  anti-Com- 
munist propaganda,  we  might  better  understand 
how  Russians  think." 

Goodfriend,  leaning  on  notebooks  he'd  collected 
when  he  visited  Russia  under  Intourist  auspices  in 
'36,  mapped  out  a  complete  book,  several  thousand 
sentences  of  which  ended  in  question  marks.  Co- 
lumbia's Russian  Institute  suggested  a  certain  for- 
eign correspondent  as  the  perfect  man  to  answer 
the  questions.  His  identity  cannot  be  divulged  just 
now,  for  reasons  of  his  own  security. 

For  the  next  six  months  Goodfriend  and  the  un- 
named correspondent  practically  lived  together, 
up  to  their  ear  lobes  in  Soviet  lore. 

The  American  Russian  Institute  in  New  York 
made  available  its  unmatched  collection  of  Soviet 
newspapers,  magazines  and  files. 

In  addition,  a  succession  of  mysterious  characters, 
recently  arrived  from  Russia,  were  uncovered,  who, 
after  assuring  themselves  that  neither  F.B.I,  nor 


-illustrator,   be- 
her  old  clothes 


This    loeefc'i    cover 

Street  Carolers.  Happy  * 
Boyd  and  Judy  Maldewin 
gave  photographer  John 
Mechling  a  scare.  Stran- 
gers, they  froze  up,  till 
Judy  blurted,  "You're  just 
like    my    brother    Davie!" 


MVD  lurked  under  Goodfriend's  bed,  told  all  they 
knew  about  the  system. 

With  the  mountain  of  manuscript  under  control, 
Goodfriend  went  to  work  on  the  visual  treatment  of 
the  Life-Span  of  a  Soviet  Citizen.  Poring  over  30,-K 
000  pictures  of  the  Soviet — practically  all  there  are 
in  the  United  States — he  culled  about  1,000.  Good^ 
friend  hopes  they'll  help  to  relieve  the  rather  heav 
accents  of  Communist  dogma,  which  can't  be 
ducked  in  any  truthful  statement  of  the  Marxist! 
position.  Then  he  tackled  the  final  assemblage  job.| 

When  Collier's  heard  of  the  massive  project,  i^ 
grabbed  the  magazine  rights  to  the  first  complete 
section,  which  covers  the  phase  from  birth  tc 
university.  "This  happened  in  the  nick  of  time,"| 
admits  Goodfriend.  "The  work  had  taken  a  com 
siderable  toll  of  my  disposition." 

Goodfriend  is  a  New  Yorker  who  has  spent  most1 
of  his  life  traveling,  taking  notes,  painting  pictures 
and,  he  says,  trying  to  figure  out  What  It's  Al 
About.  Recently  he  jeeped  from  New  York  to  Rio.( 
He  thinks  the  war  jogged  him  into  a  sense  of  re 
sponsibility.    His  postwar  motto,  he  says,  has  be 
come    "Prose-Picture    Projects    to    Make    Toug 
Subjects    Easier    for    Tired,    Baffled    America 
Readers." 

TO  PRODUCE  California  Christmas,  the  car-| 
toon  on  page  46,  Don  Tobin  fought  his  way 
through  smog,  cultists,  pastel  Xmas  trees  and  orange 
juice  for  proper  atmosphere  and  authenticity.  For 
instance  the  beach  scene  with  the  kids  listening  tc 
the  radio  is  Santa  Monica,  and  Don  had  to  make 
four  trips  down  to  the  sea  before  the  fog  lifte 
enough  to  see  the  Pacific.  "Of  course  this  was  moslj 
unusual,"  claims  Don. 

He  wanted  to  call  the  drive-in  in  another  of  theL 
pictures,  The  Goody  Goody,  after  one  he'd  spotted| 
on  the  way  down,  but  he  felt  there  was  no  sense  ir 
making  California  seem  as  silly  as  it  really  is.  "Alscl 
rejected  my  favorite  the  Toot-N-Tellum  in  Long 
Beach,  on  similar  grounds,"  Tobin  says. 

If  the  reader  (or  looker)  feels  Mr.  Tobin  got  his 
locale  mixed  up  with  Persia  or  the  Taj  Mahal  in  the 
last  pic,  he's  wrong,  Mr.  Tobin  assures  us.  The 
background  happens  to  be  a  splendid  example  of 
California  Byzantine,  or  African  Renaissance 
which  vies  in  favor  with  California-Moorish-Italiau 
modern,  prevailing  taste  in  the  place. 

The  shirtless  Santa  Claus  is  perched  on  a  roof 
around  the  corner  from  Tobin's. . . .    Ted  Shane 


Edith  Asbury  instructs  Mr.  Asbury 
nn  making  lemonade,  with  gelatine 

Collier's  for  January  1,  1945^ 
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The  Beautiful  and  Eminently  Practical 

Woman's  Home  Companion 
HOUSEHOLD  BOOK 

I  Homemaker's  Guide  for  Creating  Your  Own 
1  "Dream  House" 


)W 


you  can  have  a  home  in  perfect 
taste  and  within  your  Budget  too! 


nificent    photographs    and 
After"  illustrations. 


'Before    and 


e  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and 
iprehensive*  books  on  the  care  and 
air  of  those  things  which  make  the 
'rage  home  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
urpassed  for  its  common-sense  ap- 
ach  to  the  hundreds  of  everyday 
.-^iblems  which  confront  every  family. 

borate — Repair — Care  For  Your  Home 
Hrself — Easily — Quickly — Economically 

:  ether  you  are  a  suburban  home  owner 

■  *<i  city-dwelling  rent-payer,  this  House- 

i  Book  by  showing^  you  "HOW  TO  DO 

OURSELF"will  enable  you  to  minimize 

air  bills. 

COMPANION  experts,  in  nontechnical 
guage,  show  you   the   simple  devices 
:-"4  member  of  the   family  can   use   to 
^eve  expert  decorating  results! 

matter  what  your  income,  how  small 

r.-im  apartment  or  how  large  your  house, 

book    will    show   you    how    to    add 

idly  charm  and  praise-winning  beauty 

-,;,our  home  at  a  fraction  of  professional 

s! 


I 


>ntains  hundreds  of  Money  and  Time 
4ing  Ideas  to  make  Household  Dollars 
1  Farther. 

a  are  just  a  few  topics  chosen  from 
g  its  31  chapters  replete  with  mag- 


The  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 
HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  shows  how  to  bleach 
old  furniture  to  make  it  look  like  the  ultra- 
modern. It  contains  many  modern  tech- 
niques and  easy-to-follow  instructions  on 
how  to  paper  or  paint  everything  from  the 
entire  house,  down  to  the  ordinary  bric- 
a-brac  about  the  home.  The  directions  are 
so  clear  that  even  the  newest  housewife 
can  do  a  "hard  to  tell  from  a  professional 
job"  of  reupholstering  a  popular  Martha 
Washington  type  or  a  conventional  bodouir 
chair;  or  even  how  to  make  slip  covers  for 
the  favored  wing-back  chair  in  the  living 
room.  There  are  also  many  excellent  sug- 
gestions in  the  departments  of  Sewing, 
Knitting  and  making  linen  accessories  for 
every  room. 

For  the  "Man-of-the-House"there  is  a  very 
practical  chapter  on  "Home  Workshop" 
with  specific  dimensional  diagrams  on  how 
to  construct  such  items  of  masculine  pride 
as  workbenches,  bookcases,  garden  fur- 
niture, pipe  racks  and  even  a  lowly  shoe- 
shine  box.  There  are  also  many  new  ideas 
in  the  chapters  on  Heating  and  Air  Con- 
ditioning, Plumbing,  Maintenance  and 
Repair  of  the  home,  —  not  to  overlook  in- 
structions on  Insect  and  Household  Pest 
Control,  and  "How"  to  remove  52  of  the 
most  common  spots  and  stains  from 
clothing,  rugs  and  furniture,  to  save 
Household  Dollars. 


*This  encyclopedic  adviser  to  the  Homemaker  contains  1,006  pages,  500,000  words,  64  pages 

of  illustrations,  300   easy-to-follow  line   drawings,  is  clearly   printed  on   white   processed   paper,  and  bound  in 
serviceable  dark  blue  Fabrikoid  made  especially  for  COLLIER'S  by  Du  Pont  with  22-korat  gold  title  stamping. 
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'■ys  are  pleasant  now!  A  rear-entrance  catchall 
■jeway  wos  transformed  into  a  bright,  cheerful 
and  efficient  laundry. 


The  dream  of  every  woman  could  be  realized 

in  the  colorful  chorm  and  appliance  placement 

of  this  SUNSHINE  KITCHEN. 


This  gracious  living  room,  adequate  for  reading,  writing  and  entertaining,  can 
be   the    product   of   leisure  hours   in  the   Home    Workshop   or   Sewing    Room. 


A  WELCOME  GIFT  FOR   ANYONE! 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••I* 

MAIL    THIS    COUPON    TODAY! 

The  Homemaker's  Book  Shelf  Dept. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corporation 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  'THE  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION  HOUSE- 
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"Of  course  not,"  Johnny  said.  "Go 
ahead!" 

"Well,"  Frank  said,  "the  federal 
wanted  to  know  everything  about  us  and 
you  and  Bishop  and  Albertson  and  ev- 
erything. I  unloaded." 

"Did  you  mention  the  threatening  let- 
ter?" 

"Certainly." 

"Okay." 

FRANK  tried  to  shift  the  Panama 
on  his  head  and  a  piece  came  off  in 
his  fingers.  "The  federal  was  perfectly 
charming,  in  a  threatening  way.  He  said 
American  Intelligence  had  a  lead  from 
China  on  this  flier  Bishop  was  importing. 
He  also  said  that  Mrs.  Redo  was  not  a 
woman  you'd  trust  with  your  poke,  that 
our  blond  customer  would  bear  watch- 
ing, and  that  those  four  flying  machines 
were  causing  official  headaches.  Natu- 
rally, he  said,  nothing  could  be  done  until 
something  definite  turned  up.  He  was 
impressed  by  the  letter,  and  wished  you 
the  best  of  luck." 

"That  was  sweet  of  him,"  Johnny  said. 

"Wasn't  it?"  Frank  said.  "I  got  to 
worrying  myself  sick  over  you,  Johnny 
boy,  so  I  tapped  Albertson  for  the  fare  to 
Panama  and  flew  down.  I  was  on  hand 
when  the  Leise  Neilsen  docked  in  Bal- 
boa and  started  loading  cargo.  I  flashed 
my  badge  on  this  Captain  Maesk  and 
scared  the  pants  off  him.  He  told  me 
Bishop  wanted  to  hunt  treasure  on  the 
island,  and  that  you  stayed  with  her. 
Mrs.  Redo  was  at  a  hotel,  and  I  visited 
her  and  threw  my  badge  around.  She 
gave  me  the  same  song  and  dance. 

"The  next  thing,  I  noticed  I  was  being 
tailed.  I  got  scared  and  stayed  in  my 
room  and  used  the  phone  to  hire  Mr. 
Craig's  amphibian  for  a  ride  to  Man- 
grove the  following  day — yesterday,  that 
is.  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Hervey  are  kind 
of  tough,  and  they  came  to  the  hotel  to 
get  me.  We  went  to  the  field  in  broad 
daylight  and  took  off.  Then  we  couldn't 
get  through  the  overcast  here  and  had  to 
go  back  to  San  Jose  to  spend  the  night." 

"I  heard  you  yesterday,"  Johnny  said. 
"You're  a  great  detective  and  my  best 
pal.    We've  got  to  get  to  Panama." 

"Johnny  boy,"  Frank  said,  "are  you 
positive  Annie  isn't  a  teeny-weeny  bit 
crooked  and  in  this  deeper  than  you 
think?  Are  we  playing  it  safe  for  her  to 
rush  to  Panama  and  finger  the  Mangrove 
arsenal?  Couldn't  the  blonde  have  in- 
vested in  surplus  armament  as  well  as 
hair  oil?" 

"Hair  wave,"  Johnny  said.  "How  can 
you  think  such, stuff?  I  ought  to  wash 
your  mouth  out  with  soap." 

"Wait!"  Frank  said.  "Hair  wave.  That 
dame  has  waved  your  hair!" 

"That's  a  lie!"  Johnny  said. 

"Samson  and  Delilah!"  Frank  said. 
Johnny  boy,  what  is  she  doing  to  you?" 

"Come  on,"  Johnny  said. 

Frank  grabbed  his  arm.  "A  moment  of 
your  time,  wise  guy.  You  beefed  so  much 
about  Lois  that  I  went  and  told  her  I'd 
have  to  see  how  she  worked  out  with  you 
before  we  could  hope  to  pass  through  the 
portals  of  matrimony.  We  had  a  terrible 
fight  over  you.  She  said  I  had  to  choose 
between  you  and  her,  and  I  chose  you.  I 
sold  my  house.  And  now  I  find,  having 
given  up  Lois,  Mother,  and  the  twins, 
and  my  home,  that  behind  my  back  you 
are  living  on  desert  islands  with  babes 
who  are  giving  you  permanent  waves!" 

Johnny  tore  himself  loose.  "I  refuse 
to  discuss  it." 

"You  have  not  heard  the  last  from 
me,"  Frank  said.  "This  is  a  desperate 
situation."  He  snatched  at  his  Panama 
in  his  agitation,  and  it  disintegrated. 
"My  hat!" 

Before  Frank  could  recover  from  his 
anguish,  Johnny  was  off.    His  pace  was 


tremendous,  and  Frank  lacked  the  wind 
to  spare  for  further  discussion.  At  the 
top,  he  was  moved  to  deliver  a  few 
breathless  words  of  remonstrance,  but 
Johnny  took  the  downward  sweep  to  Pi- 
rate Bay  immediately.  Frank  was  stum- 
bling from  fatigue  when  they  reached  the 
shacks. 

"Help  me  carry  the  luggage,"  Johnny 
said. 

"I'm  bushed,"  Frank  said. 

He  sank  helplessly  on  the  bunk  in  the 
main  shack,  watching  Johnny  gather 
Anna  Marie's  scattered  belongings  and 
cram  them  into  her  suitcases.  "What  are 
those  holes?"  he  asked. 

"Bullet  holes,"  Johnny  said. 

"It  would've  been  better  if  they'd 
have  killed  you,"  Frank  said.  "  I  would 
rather  have  found  you  lying  dead  at  my 
feet  than  in  the  clutches  of  a  dame 
wanted  by  federal  agents." 

"We  lived  on  beans  practically  the 
whole  time  we've  been  here,"  Johnny 
said. 

"A  wave  in  your  hair,"  Frank  said, 
"and  your  brains  knocked  out  by  a  fast- 
talking  babe  with  sticky  fingers.  Where 
is  this  going  to  end?" 

Johnny  departed,  lugging  Anna  Ma- 
rie's bags.  Frank  accompanied  him  tragi- 
cally. He  waited  while  Johnny  gathered 
his  own  clothes. 

"At  least  you  weren't  living  together,  I 
note,"  Frank  commented.  "There  won't 
be  any  scandal  except  for  your  curls." 

"Did  you  ever  drink  coconut  milk?" 
Johnny  said.  "It's  not  bad." 

"You  can  tell  me,  Johnny  boy,"  Frank 
said.  "I've  seen  the  seamy  side  of  life. 
Did  she — " 

"You  are  speaking  of  the  woman  I 
love,"  Johnny  said. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Frank  said,  and 


picked  up  part  of  the  luggage  and  went 
out  into  the  rain. 

Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Hervey  rose  from 
the  hatch  as  Frank  and  Johnny  waded  to 
the  amphibian.  They  and  the  luggage 
were  hauled  aboard. 

"No  visitors?"  Johnny  said. 

"Not  that  I  noticed,"  Mr.  Craig  re- 
plied. 

Johnny  lowered  himself  through  the 
hatch,  crawled  up  past  the  pilots'  com- 
partment, and  walked  into  the  cabin  be- 
yond, Frank  right  behind  him.  The  girl 
industrialist,  seated  at  a  table,  awaited 
them. 

"What  was  in  the  boxes?"  she  asked. 

"What  I  thought,"  Johnny  said. 
"Plenty  of  stuff  to  arm  your  bombers." 

She  looked  at  him,  the  color  draining 
from  her  cheeks.  "Did  you  run  into 
Anastacio  and  Pedro?" 

"No." 

"Now  what?" 

"We  light  out  for  Panama,"  Johnny 
said,  "and  pay  a  call  on  the  district  attor- 
ney. And  in  the  meantime  we  pray  Mrs. 
Redo  hasn't  made  a  sale  yet  from  her 
used-airplane  lot."  He  paused  while  over- 
powering affection  fought  with  his  better 
self  and  won  the  bout  on  a  close  deci- 
sion. "And  we  forget  all  about  treasure 
islands,  see?  And  we  deny  everything, 
no  matter  how  much  other  people  talk." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  hear  from  Frank  that  you  weren't 
bluffing  on  the  F.B.I.  He  says  they 
checked  with  him." 

"No,  I  wasn't  bluffing,"  Anna  Marie 
said.  "That's  why  I  came,  among  other 
reasons  to  stop  it.  Honest,  Johnny." 

"I  believe  you." 

"Do  you  think  the  F.B.I,  will  keep 
them  from  getting  rid  of  the  planes?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Johnny  said.    "The 
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guy  told  Frank  they  needed  more  c 
nite  evidence.  If  we  arrive  there  in  ti 
we  have  it." 

"I  believe  you're  a  wonderful  pri 
eye,"  Anna  Marie  said,  "and  I — " 

She  stopped.  The  pilots  had  comi 
the  cabin  to  stow  the  bags. 

"The  ceiling's  dropped   on   us," 
Craig  said,  "and  the  wind  is  gone 
need  plenty  of  both  to  pull  out  of 
So  we'll  have  to  wait  a  while.  The 
should   freshen   in   late   afternoon 
push  a  few  of  these  clouds  out  of  K 
way.   In  the  meantime,  just  make  ycfr- 
selves  comfortable.    You  gents  can  i 
out  of  your  wet  clothes  in  the  lavator'i 
the  rear." 

"We're  in  kind  of  a  hurry  to  n 
Panama,"  Johnny  said.    "Are  you 
you  can't  make  a  special  effort?" 

"Yeah,  I'm  sure,"  Mr.  Craig  said. 

He  grinned  again,  and  went  fo 
with   Mr.   Hervey  to  resume  an  i 
rupted  card  game.    Anna  Marie  po 
coffee  for  Johnny  and   Frank  fro; 
vacuum  bottle. 

"Coffee,"   Johnny   said.      "I've 
dreaming  of  that  for  three  nights." 

"You  weren't  otherwise  occu 
huh?"  Frank  asked. 

Johnny  glared  at  him.  They  each 
a  brandy,  and  Anna  Marie  lighted 
cigarettes  for  them. 

"Java   and   a   smoke,"   Johnny 
"What  more  could  a  man  want?" 

"What,    indeed?"    Frank    said, 
ahead  and  change  your  clothes." 

RUMMAGING    in    a    bag,   Jo 
found  garments  only  slightly 
than  those  he  was  wearing,  and  vani 
at  the  rear.   His  expression  gloomy 
sardonic,  Frank  sat  down  across  fi 
Anna  Marie.   The  amphibian  rock 

"Have  a  brandy,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  drink,"  Anna  Marie  said 

"Smoke?" 

"No." 

"Any  other  vices?" 

Anna  Marie  smiled  in  a  tired  fash 
"Once  in  a  while  I  smuggle  a  little  op 
for  the  chain  of  drive-in  dens  that  I  n' 

"How  old  are  you,  honey?"  Fr| 
said. 

"Twenty-nine." 

"Johnny  boy  is  twenty-eight." 

"Yes,  he  told  me."  Anna  Marie 

"He's  a  fine,  clean-cut  type,"  Fr 
said.   "Sort  of  uncomplicated  and  id 
istic.  Desires  to  rise  in  the  world  by  h 
work  and  honesty.   I've  always  actec| 
the  capacity  of  older  brother  to 
Though  I  do  not  condone  the  guy's 
of  brilliance,  I  do  respect  his  simple 
tegrity.    Someday  I  hope  to  find  a 
cere,  unworldly,  young  little  dame  \ 
will  join  him  in  marriage,  raise  his 
and  keep  his  house  spick-and-span.  J 
my  opinion  that  the  wrong  kind  of  % 
could  wreck  a  naive  character  like 
John." 

"I  suppose  the  wrong  wife  could.' 

"Especially  one  that  was  restless, 
face  it,  life  with  John  is  going  to  be  c 
Unless  you  get  a  boot  out  of  pushic 
carpet  sweeper  and  sitting  home  lister 
to  the  radio  at  night,  you'd  blow  y\ 
top.  Think  of  what  that  would  dc,x> 
him.  Spiritually,  he  bruises  easily." 

"I've  noticed  that,"  Anna  Marie  s 

"I  see  you  gave  him  a  finger  w; 
darling,"  Frank  said. 

"A  home  permanent.  Just  as  a  j 
and  to  pass  the  time." 

"There's  a  story  along  the  same  1 
as  that  in  a  book  you  may  have  r 
called  the  Bible.    The  fellow's  name 
Samson;  the  girl's  Delilah." 

"I  think  I  read  it  once,"  Anna  M 
said. 

"It's  sure  easy  to  make  him  look 
diculous,  isn't  it?"  Frank  said. 

Suddenly  Anna  Marie's  eyes  filled  > 
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ears.    She  tried  to  speak  and  couldn't 

ind  turned  away  from  Frank.    He  was 

lomewhat  startled.    He  was  still  gazing 

ioubtfully  at  the  back  of  her  head  when 

'ohnny  emerged  from  the  rear. 

'You're    next,    handsome,"    he    said. 

^. 'Annie,  pour  me  another  cup  of  coffee." 

Frank  walked  hastily  away,  and  Anna 

,  vlane  handled  the  vacuum  bottle  with 

owered  eyes.  She  had  to  blow  her  nose. 

Johnny  drank  the  coffee  and  regarded 

~ier  tolerantly. 

"Don't  be  blue,"  he  said.  "We'll  make 
et." 
l    "Johnny,"  Anna   Marie  said,  "am  I 

kvrong  eirl  for  von?" 
*'   "Huh?"" 

1   "Could  we  ever  be  really  happy  to- 
other?" 

"Who  knows?"   Johnny  said.    "You 

lave  to  try.  Are  you  getting  cold  feet?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Anna  Marie  said.  "But  I'm 

.jlder.  I — uh — believe  in  the  interchange 

>f  currency  and — and  individual  enter- 

l'm  a  gambler  and  you're  not." 

"That's  all  right." 

FRESH  tears  welled  in  her  eyes.  "I've 
already  made  a  liar  of  you  about  the 
treasure  thing." 

"I  told  one  or  two  before  I  met  you," 
i  ohnny  said. 

"You  need  a  young  girl,"  Anna  Marie 
aid.    "A  child.    Somebody  to  listen  to 
Tie  radio  and  push  a  carpet  sweeper." 
J  He  stared  at  her,  his  hurt  showing. 
.Annie,  I  know  I'm  not  pretty.    I'm  not 
ven  bright.    But  I  love  you.   You  said 
ou  loved  me.   Have  you  changed  your 
J?" 
J  "Oh,  no,  Johnny."   Her  voice  almost 
>roke.    "No,  no!    I'm  only  considering 
our  own  good." 
,    "Well,  forget  it." 

"Maybe  I'm  in  serious  trouble." 
'Then  I'll  stick  around." 
'  They  were  silent  for  a  moment.    He 
Reached  across  the  table  with  a  handker- 
chief  and    clumsily    wiped    her    damp 
.ks. 
"Listen,"   Anna   Marie  said   fiercely, 
nobody  is  going  to  talk  me  out  of  this, 
'ou're  my  busted-beaked  darling.    I'll 
.ork  and  slave  for  you.   I'll  make  a  for- 
jne.   We'll  have  maids  and  governesses 
7.or  the  children,  and  you  can  look  at  tele- 
vision in  the  evening  instead  of  just  lis- 
~;ning  to  the  radio.    You'll  never  want 
gain  in  your  life." 

"Now  you're  talking,"  Johnny  said. 
"Furthermore,"  Anna  Marie  said,  "I'll 
rovide  you  with  a  law  practice  if  I  have 
*3  commit  a  few  crimes  to  do  it.  You'll 
ave  every  winning  case  that  money  can 
fay.   I  got  over  two  hundred  thousand 
ollars   from   the   sale   of   Madame   de 
fjlaintenon   after  taxes  and   paying  off 
'rarious  loans,  and  every  cent  of  it  has 
one  into  a  new  oil  field  in  California. 
'  ve  got  all  the  land  in  the  area  tied  up. 
TJi  old  friend  of  my  father's  tipped  me 
Jff-    I'm  drilling  a   test  well  right  this 
foment.   That  two  hundred  grand  will 
'e  five  hundred  before  we  know  it." 
"Gee!"  Johnny  said. 
"Could  a  child  of  tender  years  provide 
.  lat  kind  of  money?"  Anna  Marie  said. 
No.  Not  unless  you  married  an  heiress, 
;"nd  I  don't  feel  you  are  attractive  enough 
p  get  one.  Could  the  same  child,  pushing 
j  carpet  sweeper  and  raising  your  kids, 
pre  you  my  desperate  devotion?  No." 
"No,"  Johnny  said.   "All  I  ask  is,  An- 
e,  that  you  try  to  be  a  little  more  hon- 
>t  from  now  on." 
"I  accept  your  criticism  in  the  con- 
:tive   spirit   in   which    it    is   given," 
ia  Marie  said.  "I  will  try,  John." 
She  rose,  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
i.  Frank  came  upon  them  in  the  midst 
the  embrace.   He  wasn't  pleased. 
'I  trust  I  am  not  intruding,"  he  said. 
"Not  in  the  least,"  Anna  Marie  said. 
11  up  a  chair.   Hang  your  hat  on  a 
k." 

"You  certainly  have  a  wonderful  sense 
'  humor,"  Frank  said. 
Conversation     broke    down     shortly 
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thereafter,  and  Johnny,  worn  by  his  ex- 
ertions, draped  himself  on  a  seat  and 
dozed  off.  The  sound  of  the  engines 
starting  roused  him.  Anna  Marie  and 
Frank  were  fastening  their  safety  belts. 
Rising,  Johnny  walked  forward  and 
knelt  between  the  pilots'  seats. 

"We've  got  a  wind  finally,"  Mr.  Craig 
said,  "and  the  visibility's  better.  I  think 
we  might  fly  this  thing  to  Balboa." 

"Can  I  stay  here  during  take-off?" 
Johnny  asked. 

"Sure.   Brace  yourself." 

They  taxied  to  the  far  end  of  the  bay, 
giving  Mr.  Craig  a  chance  to  run  the 
engines  up.  Johnny  looked  at  Mangrove 
Island,  hoping  it  was  a  final  inspection. 
The  amphibian  careened  about.  Mr. 
Craig  squinted  along  the  water. 

"All  I  have  to  do,"  he  said,  "is  open 
my  engines  wide,  get  up  on  my  step,  and 
take  off." 

"I  know  exactly  what  you  mean," 
Johnny  said. 

THERE  were  turbulent  conditions  en 
route.  Johnny  was  airsick,  and  Frank 
and  Anna  Marie  scuffled  slightly  for  the 
privilege  of  ministering  to  him.  He  sank 
into  a  bilious,  gritty-eyed  doze.  Dark- 
ness came  as  the  plane  droned  steadily 
on.  Anna  Marie  awakened  him,  and  he 
gazed  down  on  the  sweep  of  the  lights  of 
Balboa,  Ancon  and  Panama  City  and  the 
long  ribbon  of  illumination  that  was  the 
canal. 

"So  what?"  he  said  glumly.  "It  could 
be  south  San  Francisco." 

"No,  it  couldn't,"  Frank  replied.  "I 
had  a  look  around.  This  is  a  very  live 
burg.  Hundreds  of  saloons,  Blue  Moon 
girls  and  places  to  buy  perfume  cheap. 
As  soon  as  we  put  Miss  Bishop  on  a 
plane  for  New  York,  I'll  show  you  a  few 
points  of  interest." 

"Is  that  so?"  Anna  Marie  said. 

"All  I  want  to  see  is  the  D.A.,"  Johnny 
said. 

They  landed  at  Albrook  Field  and  tax- 
ied up  on  the  ramp.  Johnny  asked  an 
urgent  favor  of  Mr.  Craig,  and  then  cus- 
toms and  immigration  enfolded  them.  As 
usual,  the  authorities  were  curious  as  to 
why  tourists  carried  revolvers  in  shoulder 
holsters.  Frank  produced  his  badge  and 
announced  he  was  a  detective  working 
on  a  case.  Johnny  added  his  badge  as 
corroboration.  Immigration  expressed  it- 
self as  quite  satisfied  and  seemed  rather 
impressed  by  both  the  badges  and  the 
private  eyes.  Anna  Marie's  surprise  was 
painful  to  behold. 


But  a  few  moments  later  difficulties 
developed.  Johnny  could  show  no  evi- 
dence of  recent  vaccination.  He  swore 
on  his  solemn  word  of  honor  that  he  had 
been  inoculated  for  smallpox  only  the 
other  day  and  had  lost  the  paper,  that  his 
religion  forbade  his  being  vaccinated, 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  needled  but  not 
with  any  serum.  As  he  turned  exceed- 
ingly pale,  an  unfeeling  doctor  vacci- 
nated him. 

"Now  I'll  have  a  sore  arm,"  he  stated 
indignantly.  "Can  I  use  the  phone  to  call 
the  district  attorney?" 

"Aren't  you  getting  pretty  upset  over 
a  little  thing  like  a  vaccination?"  the  doc- 
tor asked.  "I  assure  you  they  won't  ar- 
rest me  for  protecting  your  health." 

"This  is  another  matter,"  Johnny  said. 

He  was  provided  with  a  telephone  and 
the  federal  district  attorney's  off-hours 
number.  A  servant  with  an  insecure 
grasp  of  the  English  language  answered 
and  said  the  D.A.  was  absent  and  not  ex- 
pected to  return  until  fairly  late.  Johnny 
extorted  the  address  from  the  man  and 
announced  he  was  coming  over  with 
some  friends  to  wait  for  the  D.A. 

"That's  how  they  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money,"  he  said,  "out  on  the  town  in- 
stead of  home  doing  business." 

"Do  you  find  you  get  better  service  in 
San  Francisco?"  the  doctor  said. 

"I  don't  get  vaccinated  every  time  I  go 
to  the  city  hall,"  Johnny  snapped. 

Porters  carried  their  luggage  to  the 
taxi  stand.  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Hervey 
were  waiting  for  them  in  the  airport 
lobby,  which  was  crowded.  Johnny 
headed  for  them,  glancing  about  him 
nervously.  A  policeman  was  standing  by 
a  pillar. 

"Should  we  pick  up  the  cop?"  Anna 
Marie  said. 

"We're  safe  enough,"  Johnny  said. 
"They  probably  started  running  for 
cover  right  after  Frank  braced  them.  If 
your  planes  aren't  gone  we're  impregna- 
ble." 

"Hi,"  Mr.  Craig  said,  and  accepted  the 
check  Frank  handed  him.  "I  talked  with 
Operations,  Mr.  Smith.  Miss  Bishop's 
planes  are  still  on  the  field.  They  say  the 
chief  pilot,  a  guy  named  Lane,  has 
brought  in  some  American  boys  from 
New  Orleans  and  is  goirg  to  run  test 
flights  on  the  ships  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

"Ah."  Johnny  said.  He  felt  Anna  Ma- 
rie clutching  his  arm  to  keep  herself  up- 
right. "Take  the  other  arm,  Annie — 
that's  the  sore  arm." 
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'Anything  else  wo  can  do  lor  you?" 
Mr.  Craig  said.  "Have  you  people  got 
botel  reservation 

"We're  going  to  a  guy's  house  to  be- 
gin with,"  Johmn   mid     "  11k-  hotel  ean 

wait." 

"Okay,"  Mr.  Craig  said.  "Jj  you  ever 
want   another   ride,    we're   in  the   phone 

book    Charters  anywhere." 

"You  luiys  must  lead  exciting  lives," 
Mi    Hervej  said,  .mil  appeared  suddenly 

l-n\  umis.  "Private  eyes,  huh?" 

le\  eah,"  Johnny  said.  "It's  some  life. 
So  long." 

MR.  CRAIG  and  Mr.  Hervey  nodded 
Casually  and  drifted  oil.  A  loud- 
speaker boomed  OUl  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish, announcing  a  flight  departure,  Their 
porters  approached,  puzzled  by  the  de- 
lay. One  ot  them  said  brokenly  that  the 
bags  were  loaded  tnd  the  taxi  was  wait- 
ing.   Frank  tipped  them. 

Moist,  stifling  heat  engulfed  the  three 
when  they  left  the  terminal.  They 
climbed  into  the  rear  of  the  battered  old 
sedan  the  porters  indicated.  Johnny  gave 
the  address  on  Columbia  Road. 

"St,  sei'ior,"  the  driver  said. 

The  taxi  rattled  oil'.  Johnny  stretched 
his  legs  as  far  forward  as  he  could,  re- 
laxed and  sighed.  "Well,"  he  said,  "this 
is  it.  The  end  of  the  trail — as  soon  as  the 
D.A.  gets  home  from  his  party." 

"I  feel  weak  all  at  once,"  Anna  Marie 
said.    . 

Johnny  noticed  Frank  looking  through 
the  rear  window.  "Anybody  following 
us?"  he  said. 

"No,"  Frank  said. 

"I  gather  the  D.A.  lives  in  style," 
Johnny  said.    "These  are  swell  homes." 

"He  ain't  very  close  in,"  Frank  said. 

The  taxi  was  rolling  at  high  speed, 
squeaking  and  banging.  Johnny  sat  up, 
observing  that  they  had  left  the  residen- 
tial district  and  were  traversing  a  subur- 
ban countryside.  Street  lights  had  grown 
scanty. 

"How  much  farther,  Mac?"  he  said  to 
the  driver. 

"Little  deestance  yet,"  the  driver  re- 
plied.   "Columbia  Road  long  way  out." 

"Johnny  boy,"  Frank  said. 

They  looked  at  each  other.  Frank  put 
his  hand  inside  his  shirt.  Johnny  was 
conscious  of  Anna  Marie  stiffening  be- 
side him.  Perspiration  dripped  from  his 
chin.  The  driver  turned  sharply  left, 
down  a  narrow,  unpaved  road.  The  head- 
lights flashed  on  the  tangled  green  of 
jungle,  and  for  an  instant  outlined  the 
white  and  crumbling  walls  of  a  ruin. 

"Listen,  Mac — "  Johnny  began. 

The  driver  applied  the  brakes  with  tre- 
mendous force.  The  three  of  them  in  the 
rear  seat  pitched  forward,  doubled  up 
by  the  impact.  Johnny's  head  thudded 
on  the  ash  receiver  set  in  the  upholstery 
on  the  back  of  the  front  seat,  and  he  was 
momentarily  dazed.  Frank's  elbow 
jammed  in  his  ribs  as  the  former  swore 
and  tried  to  draw  his  gun.  There  was  the 
sound  of  the  driver  grunting,  and  a 
blow.  Frank  collapsed  on  Johnny  as  he 
tried  to  rise.  The  headlights  went  off. 
Both  rear  doors  were  yanked  open.  Elec- 
tric torches  shone  blindingly  on  them 
from  either  side. 

"Sit  still,"  a  man's  voice  said.  "Lift 
your  hands,  I  don't  want  to  have  to 
shoot  you." 

Anna  Marie  was  pulled  from  the  car. 
Leaning  over,  a  blackjack  in  his  hand, 
the  driver  pushed  Frank  upright  and 
took  his  gun.  He  slapped  Johnny's  body 
cautiously,  in  search  of  weapons. 

"I'll  shoot  the  girl  if  you  make  a 
move,  Smith,"  the  man's  voice  said. 

Frank  lifted  his  head  and  shook  it, 
breathing  heavily.  Blood  was  trickling 
over  his  right  eyebrow.  An  arm  entered 
the  car,  gripped  the  waistband  of  his 
trousers  and  dragged  him  from  the  seat. 
He  scrambled  out. 

"Come  on,  Smith,"  the  man  said. 
"Slowly." 

Johnny   slipped   from   the  taxi.    The 
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light  stayed  on  him.  He  saw  shadowy 
figures,  too  many  of  them,  and  blinked 
his  watering  eyes  unhappily. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  said.  "What  is 
this?" 

"My  name  is  Lane,"  the  man  said. 
"Pop  Lane.  And  you  know  what  this  is." 

Frank  reeled  up  to  Johnny  and 
bumped  him.  Johnr.y  put  an  arm  around 
his  waist.  Another  flashlight  outlined  a 
path  ahead  of  them. 

"Follow  the  light  in  front  of  you, 
Smith,"  Lane  said.  "You  may  help  your 
friend.*'  He  turned.  "Juan." 

"Si,  senor,"  the  taxi  driver  said. 

"Get  out  of  here  quickly.  Remember 
you  took  them  to  the  district  attorney's 
house,  if  you  are  asked." 

"Si,  senor." 

Johnny  aided  Frank  along  the  diffi- 
cult path.  The  jungle  closed  in  on  them. 
The  heat  was  crushing. 

"So  this  is  Panama,"  Johnny  said. 

"At  least,"  Frank  said,  "you  got  to 
see  the  residential  section.  Am  I  bleed- 
ing?" 

"Yeah,"  Johnny  said. 

"Oh,  well,"  Frank  said.  "It's  like  in  a 
book — but  why  am  I  so  scared?" 

"Where's  Annie?"  Johnny  said. 

"Here  I  am,"  Anna  Marie  said,  from 
behind  them.  "But  I  wish  I  wasn't." 

"That's  enough,"  Lane  said. 

ROUNDING  a  turn,  they  entered  a 
gap  in  a  ruined  wall.  The  taxi  raced 
off  in  the  distance.  All  about  them  was 
towering,  roofless  masonry,  jutting 
crazily  against  the  cloudy  sky.  The  rub- 
ble underfoot  was  treacherous,  and  the 
strong  and  threatening  jungle  smells  were 
in  their  nostrils.  Lane  prodded  them  into 
a  corner  silently  An  attenuated  shadow 
wavered  over  to  them. 

"You  darling  girl!"  Mrs.  Redo  said. 
"And  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Graham!" 

"Mrs.  Redo,"  Johnny  said,  "are  you 
sure  you're  doing  the  right  thing?  Why 
get  so  tough  with  us?  We  don't  mean  any 
harm.  Where  are  we?" 

"In  Panama  Viejo,"  Mrs.  Redo  said. 
"Old  Panama.  Founded  in  August,  1519. 
In  1671  the  pirate  Morgan  sacked  the 
city.  Isn't  it  romantic?  You're  standing 
on  the  site  of  a  monastery.  I  say, 
you're — " 

"Aw,  get  back  on  your  broomstick," 
Frank  said. 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him,  Mrs. 
Redo,"  Johnny  said  hastily.  "He's  had  a 
bat  on  the  head.  He's  not  responsible  for 
what  he  says." 

"I'm  not  offended,"  Mrs.  Redo  said.  "I 
wish  I  could  use  a  broomstick.  It  would 
be  very  handy." 

"I've  never  believed  any  of  the  things 
I've  heard  of  you,"  Johnny  said.  "You're 
a  lovely,  goodhearted  old  lady,  I  know. 
Couldn't  we  go  into  town,  all  of  us,  and 
sit  down  somewhere  and  have  a  nice  cold 
drink  and  talk  this  over?" 

"No,"  Mrs.  Redo  said.  "I  say  no,  we 
couldn't." 

"We  can't  stay  out  here  in  the  jungle," 
Johnny  said.   "Not  at  night." 

"Soon  you  won't  notice  it,"  Mrs.  Redo 
said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Johnny  said. 

"Good  night,  you  lovely  child,"  Mrs. 
Redo  said.  "Goodby,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Graham.  I  say,  goodby.  Good  night. 
The  men  with  the  machetes  are  coming." 

The  white  walls  reflected  light,  and 
their  eyes  were  growing  used  to  the  dark- 
ness. They  saw  little  men  with  the  shin- 
ing blades  and  heard  the  whisper  of  their 
sandaled  feet.  Back  of  them,  Anna  Ma- 
rie crumpled  and  slid  down  the  wall. 

"Your  girl  friend's  hit  the  dirt,"  Frank 
said.  "It's  her  fault.  Except  on  her  ac- 
count, I'd  have  blown  the  whistle." 

"It's  my  fault,"  Johnny  said.  "I'm  no 
detective.  I've  made  a  lot  of  mistakes, 
Frank.  This  was  my  last  one." 

"Look  at  them,"  Frank  said  wonder- 
ingly.   "This  is  like  a  private-eye  book." 

"they  don't  want  us  to  holler,"  Johnny 
said.   "Get  set." 


"What's  the  use  of  trying  a  break?" 
Frank  said.  "There's  a  guy  with  a  tommy 
gun." 

"Tommy  gun?"  Mrs.  Redo  said.  "I 
say,  tommy  gun?" 

A  blinding  light  went  on.  The  re- 
mains of  the  monastery  suddenly  seemed 
crowded  with  men  in  civilian  clothes  and 
men  in  uniforms.  Every  one  of  them  had 
an  automatic  pistol,  a  sub-machine  gun, 
a  sawed-off  shotgun  or  a  pistol.  It  resem- 
bled a  forest  of  blued-steel  barrels,  gen- 
tly waving. 

A  compact,  red-haired,  round-faced 
man  stepped  forward,  unarmed,  flanked 
by  a  slim,  dark-complexioned  man  in 
uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  Panamanian 
Police  who  negligently  held  two  pistols. 

"Here  I  go,"  Frank  said  softly. 

Johnny  grabbed  him  and  broke  his 
fall. 

"I  am  the  federal  district  attorney  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  Mrs.  Redo,"  the  red- 
haired  man  was  saying.  "We  are  putting 
you  under  arrest."  .  .  . 


"Why,  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  McVey.  I 
haven't  got  much  to  say  to  those  guys." 

"I  imagine  not,"  Mr.  McVey  said,  and 
smiled.  "Johnny,  you  have  an  Irish  face. 
What  was  your  mother's  maiden  name?" 

"Grogan." 

"Mine  was  named  McCarthy." 

"That's  a  good  name." 

Mr.  McVey  nodded.  "By  the  way, 
Mrs.  Redo  has  told  my  assistant  a  rather 
fantastic  story  of  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
Miss  Bishop  to  plant  bogus  treasures  on 
Mangrove  Island  and  then  work  some 
sort  of  confidence  scheme.  The  details 
seem  to  fit.  Is  that  true?" 

"No,  sir,"  Johnny  said. 

"You're  sure,  Johnny?" 

"Would  I  be  marrying  a  woman  I 
knew  was  a  crook?" 

"You  are  marrying  her,  then?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Johnny  said. 

"That's  all  I  wanted  to  know,"  Mr. 
McVey  said.  "The  other  mail  is  for  the 
future  Mrs.  Smith.  See  you  later." 

Johnny  lighted  a  cigarette  and  read  his 


"We  had  such  a  lovely 
Christmas.  Billy  got 
so  many  nice  things!" 


"Shirts!  Socks!  Under- 
wear! And  ties  even! 
You'd  think  I  was  40!" 


DAVE   GERARD 


The  D.A.'s  home  was  not  in  Panama 
Viejo.  It  was  high  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in 
Ancon — a  spacious,  airy,  wooden  house 
that  overlooked  the  lights  of  the  city  and 
the  bay.  On  the  second  floor  was  a  room 
done  in  rattan  and  light  mahogany,  hung 
with  nets  and  the  colored  glass  globes 
used  as  floats  by  Japanese  fishermen,  and 
equipped  with  a  small  bar.  Johnny  stood 
at  the  bar,  drinking  the  D.A.'s  excellent 
Scotch  and  soda.  A  faint  warmth  was 
spreading  through  his  cold  members,  and 
he  no  longer  had  the  feeling  that  he  was 
going  to  collapse. 

Mr.  McVey,  the  district  attorney,  en- 
tered the  room.  His  hands  were  full  of 
envelopes.  "Feeling  better?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Johnny  said.  "But  I  hope 
my  vaccination  doesn't  take." 

"What's  a  sore  arm,"  Mr.  McVey  said, 
"in  comparison  with  the  difficulties 
you've  already  had?"  He  passed  a  stack 
of  envelopes  to  Johnny.  "Here's  your 
mail,  Smith.  I  regret  that  we  had  to 
monitor  it,  but  you  understand." 

"Certainly,"  Johnny  said.  "Thank  you. 
How  are  my  friends?" 

"The  hospital  says  Graham  is  doing 
well.  He  has  a  slight  concussion.  We've 
finally  located  the  luggage  as  well  as  the 
taxi  driver,  and  Miss  Bishop  is  bathing 
and  changing,  my  housekeeper  tells  me." 

"Did  you  check  on  the  boat,  sir?" 

"The  Leise  Neilsen  will  finish  her  tran- 
sit of  the  canal  at  eight  this  morning.  I'm 
going  to  run  over  to  Cristobal  on  the 
Atlantic  side  and  pick  up  Captain  Maesk 
and  his  merry  men.  Do  you  care  to  come 
along?" 


mail,  which  was  composed  of  eight  air- 
mail letters  from  Graciella.  Seven  of 
them  reported  no  news.  The  tenth  had  a 
tidbit  that  Johnny  read  twice,  his  lips 
moving.  Moisture  entered  his  eyes.  He 
walked  out  on  the  porch,  glass  in  hand, 
and  watched  the  dawn  over  the  Pacific. 

Anna  Marie  came  noiselessly  up  be- 
hind him  and  touched  his  arm — the  sore 
one.  She  was  clad  in  a  simple  white  dress, 
and  barefooted.  Her  face  was  devoid  of 
make-up,  and  pale.  Her  eyes  were  great 
blue-shadowed  saucers. 

"Here  I  am,"  she  said,  "older  than 
ever.   I've  aged  years  in  a  single  night." 

"You  look  fine,"  Johnny  said. 

"Why  are  you  weeping?" 

He  wiped  his  cheekbones  with  his  shirt 
sleeve.  "Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  feel  kind  of 
weak  and  silly.  And  I  just  had  a  letter 
from  my  secretary  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Albertson  has  slipped  me  a  couple  of 
good  cases.  If  I  make  good,  I'm  in." 

"Gee,  I  haven't  brought  bad  luck  to 
everybody,"  she  said.   "How  is  Frank?" 

"All  right.  He  has  a  concussion." 

"I'm  awfully  glad  for  you,  Johnny." 

"I  can  see  myself  now,"  Johnny  said, 
"up  in  court,  arguing  with  everybody. 
Very  respectable,  in  a  "blue  suit!" 

They  returned  to  the  bar,  and  he  mixed 
himself  a  short  drink.  Anna  Marie  no- 
ticed her  mail.  She  sorted  through  it, 
discarding  everything  but  a  cablegram. 
As  she  read  the  message,  she  put  out  a 
hand  and  braced  herself  on  the  bar. 

"They're  off,"  she  said,  "at  Saratoga. 
They're  running." 

Johnny  set  his  glass  down,  removed 


the  telegram  from  her  limp  fingers,  ai 
read  it.  The  message  went: 

TEST     WELL     MALONE     HILI 
DRY   SIXTEEN   THOUSAND    FEE 
STOP    GEOLOGISTS   OPINION    N 
OIL    ANYWHERE    OPERATIO 
ABANDONED  STOP  YOU  CAN  SE' 
TLE  FOR  TEN  CENTS  ON  DOLL 
SHALL    I    LIQUIDATE    STOP 
GARDS  ALBERTSON 

"Well,  that's  that,"  Anna  Marie  sai 
"There  you  are.  The  jig  is  up.  Low 
the  curtain." 

"You're  wiped  out?" 

"Completely." 

"What  a  shame,"  Johnny  said 
were  going  to  be  rich,  weren't  we?" 

"I  should  have  known  better  than 
trust  a  friend  of  my  father's,"  Anna  M1 
rie  said.  "Johnny,  I  no  longer  have  an 
thing  to  offer  you.    I  release  you  fro 
your  pledge,  unless  you  are  willing 
wait  until  I  can   think   up  a  few  ni 
deals." 

"Look,"    Johnny    said,    "by    toni 
you'll  be  Mrs.  John  Grogan  Smith,  a 
there   won't   be  any   more   new   dea 
When  we're  through  here,  you're  co 
to  San  Francisco  to  settle  in  a  flat 
push  a  carpet  sweeper.  You'll  be  a  ho 
wife,  see?   No  more  doing  business,  ar 
no  more  private  enterprise,  interchan. 
of    currency    and    individual    initiativ 
Only  kids,  dusting  and  the  parent-teach 
association." 

"But — "  Anna  Marie  started  to  say 

"Don't  'but'  me,"  Johnny  said.  "Mi 
Redo  has  fingered  you  to  the  D.A 
committed  perjury  in  here  a  few  mi 
utes  ago.  Mr.  McVey  intimated  that  if  \ 
don't  marry  you,  you'll  catch  a  feder 
indictment.  What'll  you  take,  Mrs.  Jot 
Grogan  Smith  or  a  number?" 

"I'll  take  Mrs.  John  Grogan  Smith 
Anna  Marie  said  quietly.  "You  si 
when,  boss." 

"We've  got  to  be  careful  of  one  thing 
Johnny  said.  "That's  Frank.  He's  in 
delicate  condition  about  us.  It's  goii 
to  be  a  great  shock  to  him  when 
learns  we're  married.  We'll  have  to  bre< 
it  gradually  and — " 
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THE  D.A.'s  housekeeper  interrupt 
them.   She  said  she  had  a  telephoi 
call  for  Mr.  Smith,  and  would  plug  in  tl 
upstairs  extension.   Johnny  went  out 
the  hall,  trailed  by  his  shoeless  fiance" 

"Hello,"  he  said.  "J.  G.  Smith  speai 
ing." 

"Johnny?"     Frank     said.      "This 
Frankie  boy.    Listen,  I  caulderoled  tl 
nurse  for  a  minute  and  sneaked  dow 
the  frammis." 

"What?" 

"I  had  to  talk  to  you." 

"You  get  back  in  bed!"  Johnny  sai 
"You're  sick." 

"That  little  bump  on  the  head?'  Frar 
said.  "You  think  a  little  samifrance  HI 
that  could  make  me  interwesternate?" 

"What?" 

"Listen  to  me,  I've  been  lying  on  fraj 
gis  and  costaminating  about  you  ar 
Bishop.  I've  changed  my  standi.  She 
okay  for  you.  So  she  is  an  older  mass 
and  a  little  trancil.  As  long  as  she's  n< 
hot,  take  her.  It's  a  good  match.  You 
be  rich  and  dressed  in  sernals  and  goir 
out  every  night  to  a  glassim.  I  approv 
Johnny  boy.  Take  her  by  the  hand  ar 
lead  her  to  the  alsim." 

"Say,"  Johnny  said,  "that's  pretty  b 
of  you,  Frank.  Can  I  take  you  at  yoi 
word?" 

"Go,  my  boy,"  Frank  said,  "into  tl 
dawn.  Fraginate  the  sempil  and  forg 
all  else.   Farewell." 

"Farewell,"  Johnny  said.    "Sneak 
the  frammis  and  get  in  your  fraggis  rigl 
away." 

He  replaced  the  instrument  in  its  cr 
die   and   confronted    Anna    Marie 
beaming. 
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"That   was   Frank."   he    said, 
changed  what's  left  of  his  mind.  We  1 
his  blessing." 

The  End 

Collier's  for  January  1,  1! 
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Continued  from  page  12 


e  famous  hostesses  of  history  upset 

ires  in  their  salons.    However,  it  is 

ble  for  a  beginner  to  start  out  mod- 

by  breaking  up  a  few  homes  and 


French  Cabinets  or  inspire  a  man  to  rush 
home  and  finish  writing  Nana.  The  Lite 
Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  famous  as  a 
Washington    hostess,    refused    to    work 


^jiness  partnerships  before  proceeding    from  a  sofa,  but  she  was  an  exception 


M  .he  heavy  work 

v  piquant  touch  that  will  keep  the  sa- 
interesting  is  to  invite  mortal  ene- 
s  But  get  a  few  sessions  under  your 
before  you  invite  Leo  Durocher  and 
Stanky,  or  Louella  Parsons  and 
>n  Welles.  Get  those  fellows  acting 
you  and  your  salon  won't  last  long, 
people  are  the  backbone  of  a 
>n,  but  they  are  there  to  be  inspired  to 
great  novels,  not  to  criticize  one 
ther  with  your  best  vases. 

should  be  taken  not  to  provide 

chairs   for   the   guests.    Every- 

will  want  to  crowd  around  Milton 

le  until  Lena  Home  comes  in,  and  the 

must  keep  the  guests  in  motion. 

i't  introduce  anybody.    In  the  high- 

:lon  circle  you'll  be  moving  in,  every- 

!y  knows  one  another  anyway.   Just 

to  your  sack,  lady,  and  trust  that 

Hayworth  won't  go  neglected  in  a 

ler  because  you  didn't  introduce  her 

id. 

agencies  will  arise.  The  common- 
one  is  when  an  archbishop  or  Eddie 
o  loses  a  lighted  cigar  in  some- 
n's bustle,  possibly  that  of  Mary 
.jlrgaret  McBride  or  Margaret  O'Brien, 
j^ftth.  The  hostess  sees  everything. 
cries  instantly,  "Everybody  hit  the 


Vhen  the  guests  are  all  on  the  floor, 
hostess  grasps  a  sand  pail  and  shovel 
crawls  toward  the  conflagration  un- 
tile protection  of  a  small  hooked  rug. 
denly  she  springs  up,  throwing  the 
,^J  into  the  burning  bustle  and  smoth- 

Jg  it  with  the  rug. 
he  hostess  should  stay  on  the  chaise 
gue  at  all  other  times.  Otherwise 
pie  won't  know  that  she's  the  hostess, 
the  badge  of  office.  Hostesses  who 
up  and  move  around  never  wreck 


She  wore  the  Hope  diamond  on  her  chest 
so  people  would  know  who  was  in  charge. 

After  history  has  been  made  in  your 
drawing  room,  and  the  lost  art  of  con- 
versation has  been  revived,  there  comes 
the  problem  of  how  to  clear  the  joint. 
Celebrities  will  stick  around,  hoping  to 
overhear  more  of  your  witticisms  to  tell 
Leonard  Lyons  that  night.  Then  they'll 
say,  "Lennie,  I  pulled  a  rather  good  one 
today  you  might  use.  Lauritz  Melchior 
was  telling  about  the  time  .  .  ." 

In  the  old  world,  the  hostess  would 
signal  the  close  of  the  salon  day  by  grace- 
fully arising,  offering  her  hand  to  be 
kissed  by  her  special  favorites,  and  with- 
drawing to  her  boudoir.  American  celeb- 
rities don't  know  the  rules.  When  you 
leave  them  they're  likely  to  say,  "Where 
dat  dame  go?  She  wasn't  too  bad-look- 
ing. Whad  you  say  her  name  was?  Is  she 
sick  layin'  around  like  that  alia  time?" 
Then  they  open  your  liquor  closet. 

One  good  technique  for  emptying  the 
hall  until  next  Tuesday  is  to  find  out 
which  one  of  your  guests  has  a  public 
appearance  that  evening.  For  instance, 
Fred  Allen  will  leave  a  salon  early  Sun- 
day evening  for  his  broadcast.  As  he 
slips  out  the  door,  the  hostess  yells,  "Oh, 
I  say,  let's  all  go  to  Freddie's  broadcast." 
Or  if  it's  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
she'll  holler,  "Let's  all  go  to  the  Cabinet 
meeting!  That  would  be  frightfully  amus- 
ing." While  the  crowd  is  milling  around 
outside,  the  hostess  can  give  them  the 
slip. 

If  this  fails,  there's  one  chaser  that 
won't.  About  eleven  p.m.  Cousin  Elwood 
comes  home  from  night  classes  at  the 
Air-Conditioning  Institute.  He  walks  in 
on  the  salon  and  takes  off  his  shirt  and 
starts  to  go  to  bed  on  the  chaise  longue. 
That'll  run  'em. 
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gazed  out  the  window.  It  had  been 
years  since  Agatha's  father  died. 
Agatha,"  Gwen  continued,  "you 
ly  must  do  something  about  Charlie 
■per.  It's  most  unfair.  He  would  make 
ood,  devoted  husband.  Why,  he's 
n  devoted  to  you  since  you  were  in 
ails." 


ndf" 
Snal 
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know,"  Agatha  said.    "I  feel  bad 
ut  it. 

Then  for  Heaven's  sake,  get  hold  of 
'.  rself,"  Gwen  said.  "Go  on  and  marry 
Js    poor  boy.' 

"        *d  feel  worse  about  that,"  Agatha 

: 

''.-.  f  you  really  knew  what  you  wanted, 
ouldn't  dream  of  interfering,"  Gwen 
.    "But  you  don't  know  what  you 

*•" 

Yes,  I  do."  said  Agatha 

What,  for  Heaven's  sake?"  Gwen  de 
;;    »ded 

want  to  run  a  restaurant,"  Agatha 

"In  New  York  City." 

Mow  you're  being  ridiculous,"  Gwen 

"You're  out  of  your  mind." 
'Mo,  I  mean  it. 

gatha  came  by  her  temper  from  the 
stopher  side:  had  it  been  otherwise 
would  have  heard  from  her  mother 
lat  point.  But  Gwen  covered  her  ex- 
sration  with  a  sigh  and  shoved  the 
hie  into  her  golf  bag.  "I'll  talk  to 
later,"  she  said.  "When  you're  in  a 
onable  mood." 

Aether  she  was  reasonable  or  not. 
tha  told  herself,  at  least  she  had  made 

ier'g  for  January  1,  1949 


up  her  mind.  All  at  once  there  was  a 
new  excitement,  a  fresh  interest,  and  she 
did  not  regret  the  scene  she  had  made  in 
the  library. 

Agatha  slipped  quietly  out  of  the  room 
and  went  upstairs,  the  letter  clutched  in 
her  hand.  The  mirror  on  her  bureau 
showed  her  face  broadly  smiling. 

The  day's  excitement  had  brought 
color  to  her  cheeks  and  a  sparkle  to  her 
eyes.  In  her  best  moments  Agatha 
thought  she  was  quite  pretty,  and  this 
was  one  of  those  moments. 

Her  brown  hair,  which  was  very  fine 
and  hard  to  handle,  had  a  warm  sheen 
in  the  sunlight.  Her  nose  was — she 
reached  for  her  compact — with  a  dab  of 
powder  her  nose  was  not  obtrusive  at  all. 
It  was  not  a  small  nose,  but  at  least  it 
was  not  obtrusive.  Her  lips  were  full 
and  beautifully  shaped.  There  was  often 
a  droop  to  them  that  some  people 
thought  petulant,  but  Agatha  knew  it  was 
not  petulance.  It  was  this  discontent,  this 
vague  but  persistent  discontent. 

The  sound  of  an  automobile  horn 
reached  her  and  she  turned  her  head.  A 
canary-yellow  convertible  stood  in  the 
drive.  Charlie  Harper,  of  course.  She 
was  annoyed.  It  was  typical  of  Charlie 
that  he  should  sit  in  the  car  and  sound 
his  horn,  like  a  jitterbug  calling  for  his 
first  date;  he  had  done  so  the  first  time  he 
was  allowed  use  of  the  family  car.  From 
her  window  she  saw  him  at  last  open  the 
door  and  get  out.  He  walked  purpose- 
fully   toward    the   house,    and    Agatha, 
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drawing  in  a  deep  breath  and  straighten- 
ing her  shoulders,  moved  slowly  toward 
the  stairs. 

He  was  already  inside  when  she 
reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  was 
striding  toward  her.  He  was  a  stocky 
man,  with  crew-cut  blond  hair  and  a  pink 
face,  and  had  the  skin-deep  cordiality  of 
the  real-estate  man.  But  today  his  eyes 
,were  narrowed  and  his  mouth  set. 

"Agatha,"  he  said.  "I've  had  enough  of 
this." 

"Of  what?"  said  Agatha. 

"This  cat-and-mouse  stuff.  I'm  not 
taking  any  more  of  it."  He  came  toward 
her.  "You're  my  girl,  see?" 

BEFORE  she  had  time  to  fix  her  level, 
composed  gaze  on  his  face  his  arms 
were  around  her  and  he  had  kissed  her 
roughly. 

"Oh,  stop  it!"  Agatha  said  furiously. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Charlie  said.  His  hands 
were  hanging  at  his  sides  now,  and  he 
seemed  painfully  aware  of  them.  "I  guess 
I  made  a  mistake." 

"Next  time  you  make  a  mistake,  Char- 
lie," said  Agatha,  "please  make  it  less 
violently." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "All  right.  I  was 
trying  to  make  some  sense,  that's  all. 
Nothing  else  seems  to  make  much  sense." 
He  looked  at  her.  "Now  see  here,  Aga- 
tha, this  is  a  lot  of  nonsense,  running  a 
restaurant  in  New  York." 

"How  did  you  know  I  was — "  Agatha 
stopped,  and  smiled.  "Oh,  1  see.  Mother 
telephoned  you,  didn't  she?" 

"What  do  you  know  about  restau- 
rants?" he  demanded. 

"Nothing,"  said  Agatha.  "Nothing  at 
all." 

"Agatha,"  Charlie  said  in  a  careful 
tone,  "I  wish  I  knew  just  what's  got  into 
you." 

"But  I  have  ideas  about  it,"  Agatha 
said.  "Lots  of  ideas.  It  will  be  a  quiet 
place,  very  plush,  and  with  the  best  food 
in  town.  You'll  have  to  make  a  reserva- 
tion a  week  in  advance.  And  you  know 
what  will  happen  if  anybody  comes  in 
and  puts  ketchup  on  his  steak?" 

"What?"  said  Charlie. 

"We'll  throw  him  out,"  Agatha  said. 

"Seems  to  me  if  a  guy  wants  to  put 
ketchup  on  his  steak  he's  got  a  perfect 
right  to." 

"Not  in  my  restaurant,"  said  Agatha. 

"But  he's  paying  for  the  steak,"  Char- 
lie objected.  The  issue  had  become 
important.  "It's  his  steak.  He's  got  a 
perfect  right  to  do  whatever  he  wants  to 
do  with  his  own  steak." 

"He  can't  put  ketchup  on  it,  though," 
Agatha  said.  "There  just  won't  be  any 
ketchup  in  my  restaurant." 

"Agatha,"  he  said  slowly.  "I  don't 
know  what's  made  you  so  damned  con- 
trary. We  used  to  get  along  fine.  I  think 
you  ought  to  see  a  good  psychiatrist.  I 
hate  to  say  that,  but  that's  what  I  think." 

"I  see,"  she  said.  "If  I  disapprove  of 
ketchup  on  steak  I  must  be  emotionally 
unbalanced.   Is  that  it?" 

"Agatha,"  Charlie  said.  "You  know 
damned  well  I  put  ketchup  on  pretty 
near  everything." 

"Then  you  better  see  a  psychiatrist," 
Agatha  said. 

"Oh,  hell!"  said  Charlie.  "You  know 
it  hasn't  got  anything  to  do  with 
ketchup."  He  glared  at  her;  they  were 
both  angry  now.  "I'm  talking  about  the 
contrary  way  you've  been  acting  about 
everything.  I  hear  you  even  quit  your 
job  at  the  library." 

"That's  right,"  Agatha  said. 

"I  hear  you  had  a  fight  with  old  Roy 
Smith." 

"I  did,"  Agatha  said. 

Charlie  spread  his  hands.  "Well,  I  give 
up,"  he  said.  "I  just  give  up."  He  hesi- 
tated, looking  at  her,  and  said  appeal- 
ingly,  "Agatha — " 

This  was  the  moment  Agatha  had  been 
dreadine;  she  knew  she  had  to  face  it  and 
she  said,  "Yes.  Charlie?" 

"We've  known  each  other  a  long  time," 
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THE  46  scenes  in  Ayres  Hough- 
telling's  art-told  tale  "The  Life 
of  Christ"  (pp.  24  and  25)  are 
identified  by  number  in  this  key 
drawing.  The  story  begins  when  ( 1 ) 
The  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from 
God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee,  named 
Nazareth.  (2)  Joseph  and  Mary 
went  to  the  city  of  David,  which  is 
called  Bethlehem.  (3)  The  wheat- 
fields  through  which  Joseph  and 
Mary  passed.  (4)  The  stable  at 
Bethlehem  in  which  Jesus  was  born; 
the  Three  Wise  Men  approach  from 
the  east.  (5)  The  route  Joseph  and 
Mary  took  on  their  flight  into  Egypt 
with  the  Child.  (6)  The  Holy  Family 
remained  in  Egypt  (indicated  by  the 
Pyramids)  until  Herod's  death.  (7) 
Returning  from  exile  unto  Nazareth. 
(8)  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  worked 
with  Joseph  as  a  carpenter  during 
His  youth.  (9)  It  was  in  Nazareth 
that  Jesus  heard  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  went  from  Galilee  to  Jordan 
to  be  baptized.  (10)  After  Jesus' 
baptism,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended 
in  the  form  of  a  dove.  (11)  Jesus 
returned  from  Jordan  and  was  led 
by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness 
where,  for  forty  days,  He  was 
tempted  of  the  devil.  (12)  Walking 
by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Jesus  took 
Peter  and  Andrew  as  His  first  fol- 
lowers. (13)  Going  on,  He  saw  two 
brothers,  James  and  John,  mending 
their  nets  and  He  called  them  and 
they  immediately  left  the  ship  and 
followed  Him.  (14)  Jacob's  well 
where  Jesus  asked  drink  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  (15)  Jesus  de- 
livers the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
which  He  gives  the  Beatitudes  to 
His  followers.  (16)  At  the  gates  of 
the  city  of  Nain,  Christ  raised  the 
widow's  son  from  the  dead.  (17) 
In  the  home  of  Lazarus  at  Beth- 


any, Mary,  the  sister  of  Martha, 
anointed  Jesus'  feet  with  costly  oil 
and  wiped  them  with  her  hair.  (18) 
Jesus  performs  the  miracle  of  the 
fishes  to  feed  the  multitude.  (19) 
Jesus  walks  upon  the  water.  (20) 
Jesus  raises  the  daughter  of  Jairus 
from  the  dead.  (21)  He  makes  the 
two  blind  men  to  see.  (22)  The 
Transfiguration  of  Jesus  before  Pe- 
ter, James  and  John.  ( 23 )  The  luna- 
tic child  is  cured.  (24)  Jesus  teaches 
His  disciples  humility.  (25)  Of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery,  Jesus  said, 
"He  that  is  without  sin  among  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her." 
(26)  From  a  ship  Jesus  preaches 
parables  to  the  multitudes  on  the 
shore.  (27)  Jesus  on  the  path  to 
Martha's  home.  (28)  In  the  home 
of  Mary  and  Martha.  (29)  He 
preaches  in  Jerusalem.  (30)  Jesus 
receives  the  little  children.  (31)  In 
the  Pharisee's  house,  Jesus  sat  down 
to  meat.  (32)  Lazarus,  the  brother 
of  Mary  and  Martha,  was  raised 
from  the  dead.  (33)  Mary  Magda- 
lene, who  was  a  sinner,  washed  His 
feet  with  her  tears.  (34)  Zacchaeus 
climbed  into  a  tree  that  he  might  see 
Jesus.  (35)  His  triumphal  entrance 
into  Jerusalem  riding  on  an  ass. 
(36)  Returning  to  Jerusalem,  Christ 
caused  the  fig  tree  to  wither.  (37) 
The  Last  Supper.  (38)  The  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  (39)  Christ  prays 
as  Judas  and  the  soldiers  approach. 
(40)  The  Betrayal.  (41)  Peter 
thrice  denies  the  Master.  (42) 
Christ  is  delivered  bound  to  Pilate. 
(43)  Christ  carries  the  cross,  aided 
by  Simon  of  Cyrene.  (44)  The 
Crucifixion.  (45)  Christ  is  carried  to 
the  tomb.  (46)  On  the  third  day,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  announces  His 
Resurrection  to  Mary  Magdalene 
and  the  other  Mary. 


he  said  quietly.  "Too  long,  I  guess  I 
the  old  shoe  and  I  guess  I  don't  fit  ai 
more.  But  you  know  how  I've  alwa 
felt  about  you.  I  still  do.  In  the  moi 
you're  in  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  a 
questions.  I'm  not  going  to  say  anythi 
at  all,  except  I'll  still  be  here,  hangi 
around.  You  go  on  to  New  York  a 
run  your  restaurant,  and  if  you  need  a 
help,  you  call  on  me." 

"Thank  you,  Charlie,"  Agatha  said.  I 

She  avoided  his  eyes,  but  went  wii 
him  to  the  door.  There  was  a  vise  on  h* 
heart,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was" 
great  yearning  to  be  free.  She  wanted  • 
push  him  out  the  door  and  slam  it  sh 
and  scream,  but  she  merely  smiled,  a  1- 
tie  wanly,  as  Charlie  said,  "So  long,  Ag- 
tha,"  and  turned  away. 

When  the  door  shut  behind  him,  Aj. 
tha  turned,  and  found  her  mother  watt- 
ing from  the  sun  porch. 

"Mother,"  Agatha  said,  "I've  made  > 
my  mind.  I'm  going  to  New  York  Mc- 
day  morning." 

"Of  course  it's  up  to  you,"  Gwen  sa  , 
with  a  shrug.    "You're  old  enough   i 
know  your  own  mind  and  make  yo 
own  decisions."   A  sly  smile  turned  1 
lips.    "In   fact   you're  not   getting   a 
younger,  dear." 

"Twenty-four  is  hardly  the  age  of  6  | 
crepitude,"  Agatha  said. 

"My  dear,  when  I  was  twenty-fou ' 
Gwen  began,  orating  from  the  platfon 
of  experience,  "aside  from  winning  ts 
women's  state  title,  I  had  already — " 

"I  know,  I  know,"  Agatha  broke  * 
"Yes,  I  know.  Time  to  plan  ahead,  ist 
it?  Well,  I'm  planning  to  run  a  reste* 
rant." 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  live  to  regret  it,  j*- 
atha." 

"Yes,  I  probably  will,"  Agatha  sil 
cheerfully.  "I'll  end  up  a  wizened  IitR 
old  spinster  lady  living  not  on  memory 
but  on  regrets.  If  it's  going  to  be  tit 
way,  Mother,  I'll  see  to  it  that  therj 
plenty  to  regret." 


AS  SOON  as  she  was  settled  in  rjr 
L  room  in  the  Hotel  Westbrook,  Ajfcj 
tha  looked  up  the  firm  of  Martin,  Elcl 
and  Barlow  in  the  Manhattan  directed 
and  put  through  a  call.  A  secrete! 
made  an  appointment  for  her  to  see  N. 
Barlow  at  noon. 

Agatha  had  over  an  hour  to  kill,  It 
she  was  not  in  the  mood  for  shoppii. 
Her  mood,  in  fact,  was  a  puzzle  to  h. 
She  stood   at  the  window  and   look  I 
down  at  traffic  eighteen  floors  below  wi 
inattentive  eyes.  All  the  exhilaration  vp 
gone,  and  there  remained  hardly  a  tn 
of  the  excitement  that  had  accompani 
the  first  reading  of  the  letter  from  the 
torney. 

Now  in  her  hotel  room  Agatha  felt  < 
pressed.  She  had  gone  over  in  her  mi 
everything  she  had  done  on  Saturd; 
and  everything  she  had  said,  and  she  « 
proved  of  hardly  any  of  it.  If  she  h 
been  old  Roy  Smith,  she  thought,  s 
would  have  given  Agatha  Christophe 
sound  spanking.  If  she  had  been  Chai 
Harper — well,  God  forbid. 

She  glanced  at  her  watch;  she  h 
passed  the  better  part  of  her  hour  at  I 
window,  and  it  was  time  to  start  dov 
town.  She  drew  in  a  deep,  signifies 
breath,  and  went  on  her  way  to  claim  1 
restaurant. 

Martin,  Elder  and  Barlow  had  their 
fices  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  a  building 
lower    Broadway.    A    receptionist   tc 
Agatha's  name  and  directed  her  to  ^ 
Barlow's  office,  third  down  the  hall.  1\' 
door  stood  open,  probably  to  encoun 
a  current  of  air,  since  the  room  was  i 
large.  A  desk,  file  cases  and  bookshelf 
took  up  most  of  the  space,  and  there  v] 
only  one  chair  besides  the  swivel  ch 
in  which  Mr.  Barlow  was  seated.   He 
promptly  to  his  feet  when  Agatha  : 
peared  at  the  door. 

"Hello,"  he  said.  "Miss  Christophe 

"Yes." 

"Please  sit  down.    I  have  everytht 
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igratulations,  sir!  Your  bandaged  beak  is 
adge  of  honor! 

t's  a  symbol  of  service  ...  a  sure  sign  that 

like  most  of  us  these  days,  have  been 

»ping  your  nose  to  the  grindstone— working 

fur  hardest  just  to  keep  your  family  living 

way  you  want  them  to  live. 

^  Jut  what  of  the  future?  Your  nose  can't 
-  it  forever.  Someday  you'll  want  to  retire, 
•ake  the  trips  and  do  the  things  that  you've 
ays  dreamed  of  doing. 

spat's  going  to  take  just  one  thing  — 

encoi 

\0 


MONEY!  And  will  you  have  it  when  you  want 

it? 

You  will  if  you're  buying  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 

automatically—  on  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan 

where  you  work,  or  on  the  Bond-A-Month 

Plan  at  your  bank. 

With  either  plan,  you're  heading  for  real 
financial  security.  Month  after  month,  regu- 
larly as  clockwork,  your  money  is  saved  for 
you.  All  you  have  to  do  is  sit  back  and  watch 
the  Bonds  pile  up. 

It's  just  about  the  easiest,  surest,  fastest 


way  of  building  financial  security  that  anyone 
ever  dreamed  up.  And  with  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds,  you  make  money  while  you  save  it. 
Every  $75  Bond  you  buy  today  will  be  worth 
$100  in  just  10  years! 

Of  course,  you  can  always  buy  Bonds  at  any 
bank  or  post  office.  But  the  best  way,  the  sure 
and  steady  way,  is  to  buy  'em  automatically! 

Start  doing  it  now!  Keep  on  doing  it!  And  in  no 
time  flat,  you'll  find  that  you're  well  on  your 
way  to  a  permanent  separation  of  nose  and 
grindstone! 


AUTOMATIC  SAVING  IS  SURE  SAVING -U.S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 
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ready  here."  He  moved  some  papers  on 
the  desk.  "Here  somewhere." 

He  was  a  slender,  slow-moving  man, 
and  surprised  Agatha  by  being  quite 
young,  certainly  under  thirty.  She  al- 
ways thought  of  lawyers  as  middle-aged, 
with  paunches  developed  prow-like  for 
the  display  of  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 
But  this  lawyer  was  youthful,  and  nice- 
looking.  He  had  rather  a  tight-lipped 
look,  in  the  legal  tradition,  but  his  smile 
had  been  nice.  He  hardly  looked  at  Aga- 
tha, and  at  once  she  decided  he  was  shy, 
and  that  again  did  not  accord  with  her 
conception  of  a  lawyer. 

HE  DID,  however,  have  his  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key.  She  saw  it  as  he  turned 
again  to  face  her,  a  sheaf  of  papers  tri- 
umphantly in  his  hand.  She  wondered 
idly  if  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  was  a  requi- 
site to  admittance  to  the  bar,  or  for  that 
matter,  if  all  lawyers  who  wore  them 
were  entitled  to  do  so. 

"I  wonder,"  she  murmured,  "can  you 
just  go  into  a  jeweler's  and  buy  one  of 
those?" 

"What?"  He  stared  at  her. 

"Goodness,"  Agatha  said.  "I  was 
thinking  out  loud.  Please  excuse  me. 
What  I  meant  was — " 

"It's  my  own  key,"  he  said  dryly. 
"See,  here's  my  name  on  the  back." 

Agatha  was  blushing.  "What  I  meant, 
was  does  the  fraternity  supply  the  keys 
or  does —  It  was  just  a  silly  thought  I 
had,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  it  popped  out." 

Mr.  Barlow  was  smiling,  and  his  smile 
was  not  tight-lipped  at  all.  It  had  humor 
in  it,  and  understanding. 

"One  of  the  drawbacks  of  being  an 
attorney,  Miss  Christopher,  is  the  need 
of  discretion,"  he  said.  "A  lawyer  can't 
just  let  things  pop." 

"I'm  sorry  I  popped,"  said  Agatha. 

"If  I  weren't  a  lawyer,  and  I  were  to 
pop,"  he  went  on,  "I'd  say  you  were 
damned  pretty  when  you  blush."  He 
cleared  his  throat  and  continued 
smoothly.  "Now  as  I  informed  you  in  my 
letter,  your  uncle  made  you  his  sole  heir. 
There's  a  little  cash  in  the  bank,  which 
will  be  consumed  by  taxes  and  other  fees. 
And  then  there's  the  restaurant  property, 
and  a  few  shares  of  rather  odd  stocks." 
He  cleared  his  throat  again.  "That  con- 
stitutes the  entire  estate." 

"I'm  especially  curious  about  the  res- 
taurant." Agatha  said  eagerly.  "Where  is 
it?  What's  the  name  of  it?"  She  ex- 
plained, "You  see  I'm  planning  to  take  it 
over  and  operate  it  myself." 

His  eyebrows  went  up.  "Are  you?  I 
thought  you  might  be  planning  to  sell." 

"Not  I,"  said  Agatha.  "I  want  to  try 
my  hand  at  running  it,  at  least.  Tell  me 
about  it,  Mr.  Barlow." 

"I  don't  believe  it's  a  very  pretentious 
property."  he  said.  "It's  on  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, you  know." 

Agatha  frowned.  "Eighth  Avenue? 
No,  that  doesn't  sound — what  did  you 
call  it — pretentious,  does  it?  What's  the 
name  of  it,  Mr.  Barlow?" 

"Leo's  Place."  said  the  lawyer. 

"Leo's  Place?"  Agatha's  frown  deep- 
ened. "I  don't  like  that  name.  With  apol- 
ogies to  Uncle  Leo,  I'll  have  to  change 
that  name."  She  felt  disappointed,  and 
had  a  premonition  that  running  a  restau- 
rant was  not  going  to  be  all  she  had  an- 
ticipated. She  said  aloud,  "Gee,  I  hope 
I  haven't  made  a  mistake." 

"About  running  it  yourself,  you 
mean?" 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said,  with  a  smile.  "I 
had  an  idea  it  would  be  named  Le  Cham- 
pignon d'Or,  or  something  like  that." 

The  lawyer  lowered  the  papers  from  in 
front  of  his  face,  and  grinned  at  her. 
"How  about,  say,  the  Sign  of  the  Lion?" 

"The  Sign  of  the  Lion,"  Agatha  re- 
pea  ed.   "Why?" 

"For  Leo's  Place." 

"I  suppose  you're  laughing  at  me." 
Agatha  said,  and  shrugged.  "I  don't 
blame  you.  Here  I  am.  worrying  about 
a  name  for  the  restaurant,  and  what  I 


should  be  concerned  about  is  my  own  ig- 
norance. I  don't  know  the  first  thing 
about  restaurant  management." 

"I  don't  suppose  it's  very  compli- 
cated," the  lawyer  said.  "After  all,  you're 
taking  over  a  going  concern.  I'll  bet  you 
can  swjng  it." 

"I  intend  to  try,"  Agatha  said. 

They  exchanged  smijes,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
low relaxed  in  his  chair,  then  abruptly 
recovered  himself  and  leaned  forward. 
"I  have  some  papers  here  for  you  to 
sign,"  he  said.    "Here,  on  the  last  line." 

Agatha  signed  the  papers,  and  as  she 
did  so  she  noticed  that  he  was  covertly 
glancing  at  his  watch.  When  she  had 
finished  he  gathered  up  the  papers  and 
said,  "There  will  be  the  usual  formalities 
to  go  through.  Where  can  1  get  in  touch 
with  you,  Miss  Christopher?" 

"The  Hotel  Westbrook." 

He  made  a  note  on  a  memorandum 
pad'. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Agatha. 

"Speaking  of  restaurants,"  he  said,  and 


protested,  "Isn't  this  place  awfully  ex- 
pensive?" 

"Not  when  you're  taking  an  heiress  out 
to  lunch,"  he  said. 

Agatha  made  a  point  of  observing  de- 
tails of  the  restaurant's  operation,  begin- 
ning with  a  consideration  of  whether  the 
hat-check  girl  bleached  her  hair.  She 
examined  how  the  silverware  was  laid — 
knives  with  the  cutting  edge  facing  right 
— and  the  fold  of  the  napkins.  She  stud- 
ied the  menu  as  if  it  were  the  first  she  had 
ever  seen,  and  was  amazed  at  the  number 
of  items  that  appeared  on  one  menu  for 
one  meal.  Running  a  restaurant  was 
pretty  complicated;  the  matter  of  having 
daily  menus  printed  she  had  never  con- 
sidered before. 

"I'm  amazed  at  my  own  audacity,"  she 
told  the  lawyer.  "I  couldn't  be  more  ig- 
norant about  restaurants." 

"You'll  learn,"  he  said  with  assurance. 

He  could  not  know  that  this  humble 
note  was  new  in  Agatha,  who  was  not 
often  amazed  by  her  own  audacity.  Gen- 


"Don't  forget,  Edwin — you  promised  to  take  a  pholo- 
cottiER  s       graph  of  the  house  for  next  year's  Christmas  card" 


PERRY    BARtOW 


paused,  and  looked  at  the  ceiling,  and 
added,  "It  makes  me  hungry.  If  you're 
not  engaged  for  lunch,  how  about — " 

"I'd  love  it,"  she  said. 

"Just  a  minute."  He  moved  quickly 
now.  "I'll  get  my  hat." 

As  they  walked  along  the  corridor  they 
exchanged  a  smile,  and  as  they  stood  to- 
gether in  the  elevator  there  was  another 
exchange  of  quite  meaningless  smiles. 
But  perhaps  not  meaningless,  Agatha 
thought.  There  was  a  basic  friendliness 
in  his  personality  and  he  projected  it. 
You  simply  couldn't  help  smiling  when 
you  saw  that  warm,  genuine  glint  in  his 
eyes. 

ON  THE  sidewalk  outside  he  looked 
around,  but  did  not  speak,  and  Aga- 
tha realized  very  acutely  that  he  was  de- 
liberating where  to  take  her  to  lunch.  He 
was  a  cautious  man,  and  cautiously  he 
made  his  decision. 

"There's  a  place  near  here  that's  very 
good,"  he  said. 

"Fine,"  said  Agatha,  with  a  little  let- 
down. From  the  way  he  said  it  she  knew 
what  to  expect — a  businessmen's  lunch  in 
a  hasty,  noisy  place  that  crowded  a  day's 
receipts  into  the  lunch  hour.  She  did 
not  care  in  the  least  where  he  took  her, 
but  it  was  the  manner  of  his  decision  that 
disturbed  her,  as  if  he  had  candled  an  egg. 

But  after  they  had  walked  three  blocks 
it  became  clear  that  she  had  made  the 
grade.  She  had  heard  of  this  restaurant. 
It  went  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  its  food  was  renowned  indeed.  But 
once  her  ego  had  been  reassured,  she 


erally  speaking,  she  was  rarely  in  need 
of  having  her  confidence  boosted.  But 
she  liked  it,  and  she  became  a  very  hum- 
hie  Agatha  indeed.  By  the  time  they  were 
having  brandy  with  their  coffee  it  was  no 
longer  Miss  Christopher  and  Mr.  Bar- 
low; it  was  Agatha  and  Jack.  The  truth 
was  that  Agatha  had  brought  this  about 
by  asking  what  the  F.  stood  for  in  John 
F.  Barlow,  and  finding  it  stood  for  Fora- 
ker,  then  asking  if  his  friends  called  him 
Johnny,  because  he  didn't  look  like  a 
man  who  would  be  called  Johnny. 

"They  call  me  Jack,"  he  said.  "I'm 
wondering  if  you  answer  to  Aggie." 

"I  certainly  don't,"  Agatha  said.  "Ex- 
cept with  a  brickbat." 

"I  didn't  think  so,"  he  said.  "But  it 
seems  to  suit  you."  He  grinned  at  her. 
"I  guess  you  never  shot  marbles  when 
you  were  a  kid,  did  you?" ' 

"No,"  she  said.  "Why?" 

"Well,  an  aggie  is  something  pretty 
special.  The  first  real  aggie  I  ever  owned 
I  won  in  a  game,  and  I  guess  I  was 
prouder  of  that  than  anything  that  ever 
happened." 

Agatha  was  pleased  to  learn  that  aggie 
had  any  such  particular  distinction;  she 
liked  being  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
marbles.  Jack  Barlow,  she  thought,  was 
a  comfortable  person  to  be  with.  It  was 
nice  knowing  someone  in  New  York  who 
might  take  one  out  to  lunch  now  and 
then,  and  she  knew  very  well  from  his 
smile  and  the  way  his  eyes  sought  hers 
that  she  would  be  asked  again. 

It  came  when  they  were  on  the  side- 
walk outside  the  restaurant.   He  cleared 


his  throat  again,  smiled  at  her,  and  sij 
"What  you  ought  to  do  is  forage  arouf 
look  the  other  restaurants  over,  in 
line  of  research." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  I  should,"  Aga| 
agreed. 

"I'm  a  forager  myself,"  he  said, 
live  alone,  eat  in  restaurants  most  of 
time.   I  guess  I  qualify  as  an  expert 
ager,  and  I  was  thinking,  maybe  yc 
let  me  squire  you  around." 

"I'd  love  it,"  Agatha  said. 

"I'll  call  you  at  your  hotel,  then, 
morrow.  How  about  dinner  tomorro\| 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.    "I'd   like  th;! 
She   touched   his   arm   eagerly.     ' 
now,"  she  said,  "is  my  big  moment, 
going  up  to  Eighth  Avenue.  If  you'll  i 
me  a  cab,  I'll  drop  you  off  at  your  offic 

"I'll  walk,"  he  said,  and  raised  his  h;l 
to  a  cab.  "I  hope  Leo's  Place  comes  | 
to  expectations." 

He  smiled  as  he  held  the  cab  d^ 
open   for   her,   and   murmured,   "G( 
luck."  Later  Agatha  wondered  about  t| 
smile;  there  was  a  slight  droop  of  the 
that    even    then    caught    her    eye. 
slammed  the  door  and  the  cab  moj 
away.  Glancing  back,  she  saw  him  staj 
ing  on  the  corner,  with  his  hat  still  in| 
hand,  his  head  sticking  up  out  of 
crowd. 

THE  taxicab  moved  uptown,  turr 
west  on  Canal  Street,  and  then  nc 
again   on    Hudson.    This   moment 
savor  for  Agatha,  but  uneasiness  all 
she  was  like  a  diner  doubtful  of  her 
ter.  She  sat  erect,  on  the  edge  of  the  sij 
and  clutched  the  side  strap.    The 
moved  through  the  crowded,  shabby  i 
of  the  lower  West  Side,  and  Agatha) 
minded  herself  that  there  were  some  v|| 
good  restaurants  downtown. 

Why,  one  of  the  best  places  to  ge 
steak    was    in   a    most    unprepossess 
building,   on    the   edge   of   Washing! 
Market.    In  a  city  such  as  New  Yc| 
neighborhoods  were  unimportant.  It ' 
like  Fiance.    You  could  wander  inttj 
dingy  little  restaurant  in,  say,  Dijon, 
find  that  you  were  in  the  famous 
Trois  Faisans. 

The  cab  drew  up  to  the  curb  and 
driver  said,  "Here  you  are,  lady." 

Agatha  took  one  look  and  said,  "<| 
no,  not  that!" 

"It's  the  address  you  give  rne,  lac 
the  driver  said. 

The  neon  sign  was  not  in  operati^ 
but  it  was  plain  that  the  name  it  wc 
garishly  proclaim  at  nightfall  was  L<( 
Place.    She  looked  at  the  letters  of 
on   the   plate   glass  and   the    signs 
said  TELEVISION  and  FIGHTS  1 
NIGHT.    She  paid  the  driver  and 
slowly  out  of  the  cab. 

"Everything  all  right,  lady?"  he  ask 

Agatha  gave  him  a  look,  said.  "J| 
perfect,  thank  you,"  and  turned  av 
With  slow  steps  she  approached  her  I 
heritance.    She  had  absorbed  the  bl| 
rather  stoically,  but  she  had  not  yet 
its  full,  delayed  effect. 

She  paused  in  the  doorway.  The  lig 
were  faint  inside  the  room,  but  she  co 
see  the  gray,  streaky  walls,  the  glee 
of  the  polished  bar  and  spigots.  an>l 
distorted  reflection  of  the  street  beh 
her  in  the  screen  of  the  television  set. 
she  stood  in  the  doorway,  it  was  the  I 
time  she  had  really  given  any  though1 
her  Uncle  Leo.  She  had  not  seen  1 
since  childhood,  and  he  had  been  li 
more  than  a  name  to  her,  a  remote  j 
son  who  was  mentioned  always  wit 
faint,  amused  smile. 

But    now   she  stood   in   Leo's   Pis 
where  he  had  done  business  and  pas 
the  greater   part  of  each   day.    It 
only  the  knowledge  that  this  had  b 
her  uncle's  place  that  kept  her  from  ti 
ing    and    bolting    out    the    door.     T 
knowledge  was  a  link.  Agatha  bad  ne    -  i 
been  in  a  bar  such  as  this  in  her  life, 
the  fact  that  Uncle  Leo  had  owna 
gave  her  confidence. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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My  second  son  was  born  just  as  easily 
plan  to  have  as  many  as  we  can  af- 
I. .  .  .     Mrs.  Edith  A.  Glassmyer,  Jr.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

.  If  only  1949  could  be  bor^  as  pain- 
ty. Maybe  it  would  end  that  way, 
ft,  .    .      Karl  Flaghart,  Detroit,  Mich. 

BOMBAY  BEAUTY 

!USiR:  My  wife  and  my  sister  have  been 
alar  readers  of  your  greatly  appreciated 
inal  over  a  period 
iiears.   Herewith  I 

enclosing  a  pho- 

aph  of  my  sister 

s  J\otsna  V.  Bha- 
'who  is  doing  her 
*  in  college  for 
i,  showing  her 
I  ing  \our  journal 
vt  keen  interest. 
3  may  use  this 
l^kaph  either  as 
jver  page  or  in  any  way  you  think  appro- 

te.  J.  V.  Bhagat.  Bombay,  India 

DIPT.  OF  CORRECTION 

jfTLEMEN:  I  note  on  page  44  for  Nov. 
Jast  column  "A  sodium  salicylate  solu- 
m  commonly  known  as  water  glass,  will 
as  your  Christmas  tree  less  inflammable 
pphed  to  the  limbs."  Was  not  sodium 
■sue  meant?  Water  glass  is  a  sodium 
tte  solution  whereas  sodium  salicylate 
•imbustible,  is  that  not  so? 
Wu-Bert  J.  Huff,  College  Park,  Md. 


Darned  if  I'm  going  to  put  any  kind  of 
urn  solution  on  my  limbs  to  fireproof  an 
::_s  tree!  Besides  I  don't  see  how  it  would 
■&.  Personally,  I  don't  plan  to  burn  up 
'>  the  holidays.  Such  ambiguity! 
e  Mabel  Grinsblrg,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WAR  OF  WORDS 

i  Sra:  Re  J.  B.  P.  Johnstone's  ill-founded 

?  (The  Week's  Mail.  Nov.  13th)  against 

uin   Reynolds'  article  on  the  air  lift, 

-rJfcin  has  received  full  credit  for  her  share 

jint    operations,    research,    inventions, 

. ..  \ma  many   U.S.  publications.   As  for  the 

:)5h  "giving"  us  their  lands  and  facili- 

•;Britain  was  paid  rental  to  the  tune  of 

-vlf  billions  of  dollars,  accepted  in  goods 

,igh  Lend-Lease.   He  claims  the  R.A.F. 

ited  the   Hun  in    1942  alone  and   un- 

-.jf.   The  greatest  damage  done  to  Ger- 

t   by    planes    was    done    during    the 

•    jfBe-    Daytime  bombings  were  initiated 

-|e  Americans  against  advice  of  the  Brit- 

Sfho  later  joined  in. 

H.  B.  Sumner,  Colton,  Cal. 

--.  JMr.  Johnstone  stated  that  the  British 

it  us  how  to  build  planes,  ships  and 

s|   F°r  his  information  the  Wrights  of 

■ion,    Ohio,    built    the    first    plane:    on 

:-  i  h  9,  1862,  the  first  two  armored  battle- 

•_  ,    the    Monitor    and    the    Merrimac, 

, •■■•  ed  in  Hampton  Roads;  the  first  rapid- 

,.  j  ;un  was  invented  by  Richard  Jordan 

ng  (1818-1903),  born  in  North  Caro- 

i  The  first  submarine  to  be  operated  in 

.    I  en  sea,  the  Argonaut,  was  designed  and 

"'.. ,    by  Simon  Lake,  of  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 

well  G.  Starkey,  W.  Hartford,  Conn. 

eo'i  " 

-;  is  a  former  B-17  pilot  in  England,  and 

"    ]i    ropean  Air  Transport  pilot  in  Berlin 

i  y  months,  I  saw  red.  .  .  . 

Ira  B.  Baker,  Galax,  Va. 

Aeminds  me  of  the  story  of  a  ship  tor- 
J  during  the  war.    There  were   two 
i/ors.  one  Yank,  one   Britisher.    Two 
swam  up,  each  picked  a  man.    The 
that  got  the  American  swallowed  him 
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readily.  The  other  circled  the  limey,  shak- 
ing his  head.  Queried  the  first  shark.  "Whj 
don't  you  eat  him?"  Replied  shark  Dumber 
two,  "See  that  tattoo  on  his  arm — 'We  won 
the  Fust  War*?"  "Yep!"  "Well,"  said  num- 
ber two,  "1  get  indigestion  from  eating  too 
much  balone> !" 

D.  W.  Dreher,  Miles  City,  Mont. 

...  As  a  Canadian  I  wish  to  take  exception 
to  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Toronto.  He  takes  a 
very  narrow  view.  .  .  . 

D.  E.  Pearsall,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

...  Is  Johnstone  trying  to  start  a  war  be- 
tween the  U.S.A.  and  England?  If  so  he'll 
have  to  fight  it  alone — none  of  my  British 
friends  agree  with  him.  .  .  . 

Jeanne-tie  Merrill,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3500  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  article  about  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  White  House  (The  White 
House  Shudders.  Nov.  13th)  alarmed  me 
so  much  1  began  to  dream  of  the  second 
story  collapsing  on  the  Russian  ambassador 
thus  precipitating  an  international  incident. 
I  even  saw  Mr.  Truman  falling  through 
while  playing  the  piano.  Then  one  morning 
a  few  days  afterward  I  picked  up  my  news- 
paper to  find  that  money  had  been  appro- 
priated to  make  the  necessary  repairs  and 
to  house  the  number  one  American  prop- 
erly.   Congratulations  on  a  scoop! 

Jonas  Bergen,  Seattle,  Wash. 

...  I  am  100  per  cent  American  and  resent 
the  criticism  of  the  White  House.  Its  safety 
standard  has  held  up  under  bigger  men 
than  Truman  and  Heaven  knows  he  broke 
his  neck  to  get  back  into  it.  He  doesn't 
spend  too  much  time  in  it. 

Blanche  T.  Bell,  Akron,  Ohio 

.  .  .  What  a  prophetic  piece!  Too  bad  Mr. 
Dewey,  the  only  American  who  became  ex- 
President  before  he  was  elected  President, 
won't  enjoy  the  new  White  House. 

George  Hiltebf.itel,  Westport,  Conn. 

MILLING  MOPPETS 

Dear  Sir:  Three  cheers  for  Recess  by  the 
Berenstains  (Nov.  6th).  We  think  they  could 
have  used  our  school  playground  as  a  model. 
During  recess  the  boys  and  girls  conduct 
three  baseball  games,  two  football  games, 
twist,  turn  and  jump  out  of  six  swings,  fall 
off  three  teeters,  bump  into  eighteen  trees, 
fall  down  four  flights  of  stairs  and  during 
one  week  lose  2,000  marbles,  250  coats. 
1,000  mittens,  400  scarfs,  250  lunch  boxes, 
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100  galoshes  and  about  $25  in  small  coins. 
Eighteen    teachers    thank    you    from    the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  for  your  kind  under- 
standing of  our  problems  with  jumping,  run- 
ning, falling,  screaming,  adorable  moppets! 
Eighteen  Teachers,  Southside  School, 
Reno,  Nevada 
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GOTVBA&  CHM/V-SAFe 

•  You'll  discover  driving  over  ice  and 
snow  is  easier  and  safer  when  you  use 
Weed  American  V  BAR-reinforced 
tire  chains.   These    new,  improved 
chains  give  you  better  stop-and-go  con- 
trol— greater  safety.  So,  use  Weed 
American  V  BAR  chains.  They  .  .  . 
Start  Easier  •  Stop  Shorter 
Hold  Straighter  •  Last  Longer 
Because  of .  .  . 

Two-Woy  Crip,  Right  and  Left 
288  Gripping  Points  •  Heel-ond-Toe  Action 
Feel  Safe.  Be  Safe.  Ask  for  Weed 
American  V  BAR-reinforced 
Tire  Chains  early  as  supply  is  still 
limited.    Get  Weed  Zip-On  Tire 
Chain    Appliers,    too.     Only    40c, 
they    pay    for    themselves    every 
time  you  put  chains  on. 
AMERICAN  CHAIN  4  CAILE  COMPANY,  INC 


-~T         In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


LITTLE   LULU 


Little  Lulu  says .. .  Compare  tissues— compare  boxes— and  you'll 
see  why  Kleenex*  is  America's  favorite  tissue.  With  Kleenex, 
you  pull  just  one  double  tissue  at  a  time  — and  up  pops  another! 


c  International  Cellurotton  Produi-U  Co. 


•T.  M.  Rig.  U.  S.P.I.  Off. 
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NINE  WISE  MEN  AND  YOU 


Continued  from  page  49 


Okie.  The  law  descended  on  Edwards  be- 
cause he  had  committed  a  misdemeanor 
simply  by  bringing  his  brother-in-law 
home  with  him. 

While  the  country  held  its  breath  (sev- 
eral other  states  were  contemplating  leg- 
islation to  keep  out  certain  people),  the 
case  inched  its  way  into  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  angry  Court  wasted  no  time 
in  tossing  the  California  law  into  the 
ash  can. 

Angriest  of  all  was  Justice  Douglas, 
who  wrote:  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
right  of  persons  to  move  freely  from 
state  to  state  occupies  a  more  protected 
position  in  our  constitutional  system, 
than  does  the  movement  of  cattle,  fruit, 
steel  and  coal  across  state  lines.  The 
right  to  move  freely  from  state  to  state  is 
an  incident  of  national  citizenship  pro- 
tected by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
against  state  interference."  And  that's 
why  there  are  no  state  police  road  blocks 
on  our  states'  borders  today. 

Group  Medical  Plans  Aided 

This  has  been  the  day-by-day  story  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  You  can  belong  to  a 
Blue  Cross  Medical  Plan  today,  only  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court,  on  January 
18,  1943,  ruled  that  through  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  nation's 
doctors  were  guilty  of  "conspiring  to 
coerce  practicing  physicians  from  ac- 
cepting employment  under  Group 
Health  Associates  (a  Washington,  D.  C, 
Blue  Cross  plan  for  government  employ- 
ees), conspiring  to  restrain  practicing 
physicians  from  consulting  with  Group 
Health  doctors,  and  conspiring  to  re- 
strain hospitals  from  affording  facilities 
for  the  care  of  patients  of  Group  Health's 
physicians." 

The  American  Medical  Association 
physicians  were  shocked  to  learn  that 
their  noble  profession  was  a  trade,  and 
that  in  opposing  Blue  Cross,  they  were — 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Court — act- 
ing in  restraint  of  trade. 

Our  whole  present  economy  is  based 
on  a  case  that  got  under  way  when  a  man 
named  Norman  walked  into  a  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  office  and  presented  a 
bond  coupon  which  called  for  a  payment 
of  $22.50  "in  gold  coin  of  an  equal  to  the 
standard  of  weight  and  fineness  existing 
on  February  1,  1930."  The  cashier  gave 
Norman   his   $22.50.    Norman   cast   a 


jaundiced  eye  at  this  and  said,  "No,  you 
owe  me  $38.10." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  asked  the  as- 
tonished cashier. 

"Thirty-eight  dollars  and  ten  cents," 
repeated  Norman.  "Congress  has  deval- 
ued the  dollar,  so  my  $22.50  now  is 
worth  $38.10  in  gold  coin  of  February  1, 
1930." 

If  the  Supreme  Court  hadn't  ruled  on 
February  18,  1935,  that  Congress  had 
the  constitutional  right  to  regulate  the 
value  of  money,  this  superseding  the  gold 
clause  on  Mr.  Norman's  $22.50  coupon, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  would  have  become  a 
financial  shambles. 

By  the  same  token,  our  whole  war 
economy  in  World  War  II  was  predi- 
cated on  the  OPA's  price  ceilings  being 
able  to  hold  the  line  on  the  civilian  econ- 
omy. And  all  this  stemmed  back  to  a  50- 
pound  sack  of  sugar  which  was  sold  for 
$10.07  by  the  Cohen  Grocery  Company 
in  St.  Louis  in  1920.  The  customer  who 
bought  the  sack  of  sugar  filed  a  com- 
plaint that  Cohen's  $10.07  price  vio- 
lated the  Lever  Act — the  World  War  I 
price  control  law  which  set  no  ceilings 
but  merely  prohibited  the  sale  of  neces- 
sary items  at  "excessive  prices." 

Cohen  eventually  was  hauled  into  the 
Supreme  Court,  where  he  was  acquitted 
on  the  grounds  that  he  could  not  have 
known  that  $10.07  was  an  excessive 
price  without  standards  to  guide  him,  or 
that  he  had  committed  a  crime  by  charg- 
ing same.  To  forestall  such  gigantic  loop- 
holes in  World  War  II,  specific  ceilings 
were  placed  on  every  conceivable  item. 
So  whether  you  curse  or  bless  the  OPA, 
it  was  sired  by  the  Supreme  Court  out  of 
the  Cohen  Grocery  Company's  50- 
pound  sack  of  sugar. 

Even  today  when  you  sit  in  on  the 
hearings  before  the  nine  young  men  in 
Washington,  you  never  know  when 
something  earth-shaking  is  going  to  take 
place  before  your  eyes.  A  perfect  exam- 
ple of  this  was  a  rather  dull-sounding 
case  in  October,  1947. 

The  government  was  suing  the  cement 
industry  for  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  specific  charge  was  that  all 
the  cement  in  the  country  was  sold  on  a 
so-called  basing-point  system,  which 
meant  that  when  you  bought  a  bag  of 
cement,  you  paid  exactly  the  same  price 
for  it,  whether  the  cement  was  manufac- 
tured in  your  town  or  in  a  city  hundreds 


"Looks  as  though  Mrs.  Kinney  landed  a  lucky  punch  that  time" 


COLLIER    5 


VIRGIL  RARTCH 


"Guthrie  .  .  .  can  one  sue  a  newspaper  for 
mentioning  one  in  a  '35-years-ago-today'  item?" 
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of  miles  away.  These  basing-point  rates 
have  been  a  time-honored  American  in- 
dustrial practice,  the  simplest  example 
of  which  was  steel. 

Every  time  you  bought  steel,  you  al- 
ways paid  the  existing  rate  plus  freight 
charges  from  Pittsburgh — even  though 
the  steel  actually  may  have  been  manu- 
factured and  shipped  from  just  the  other 
side  of  town.  This  was  a  mutual  agree- 
ment designed  to  protect  all  manufac- 
turers from  geographical  disadvantages. 
But  it  was  rough  on  the  buying  public. 

The  Supreme  Court  apparently  saw  it 
that  way,  too,  for  when  it  handed  down 
its  decision  last  April,  it  declared  all 
basing-point  agreements  illegal.  No  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  has  caused 
such  a  frantic  scurrying  all  over  the 
United  States.  Lowell  B.  Mason,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
said,  "118,952  business  enterprises  will 
be  concerned." 

Economists  are  predicting  that  the  big 
manufacturers  will  decentralize  and 
build  new  factories  all  over  the  country 
to  meet  the  competition  of  local  manu- 
facturers, who  do  not  have  to  add  freight 
rates  to  their  prices.  New  cities  will 
spring  up  around  the  factories;  and  your 
town  might  be  transformed  overnight. 

All  this  is  what  the  Supreme  Court's 
audience  heard  on  that  historic  day  last 
October.  Other  recent  Supreme  Court 
audiences  have  watched  the  demise  of 
restrictive  covenants,  which  prevented 
minority  people  from  living  in  certain 
neighborhoods;  and  they  have  seen  the 
gradual  unsnarling  of  the  legal  tangle  of 
quickie  out-of-state  divorces. 

Universities  Lift  Race  Ban 

On  January  8,  1948,  they  heard  the 
case  of  Ada  Lois  Sipuel,  a  girl  who  had 
been  refused  admission  to  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  on  the  grounds  that  she  is  a 
Negro.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  university 
had  been  ordered  to  take  Miss  Sipuel  in, 
and  other  Southern  states  were  hastily 
making  arrangements  to  admit  Negroes 
to  their  universities  for  the  first  time. 

On  December  8,  1947,  they  heard  the 
case  of  freethinker  Vashti  McCollum, 
whose  child  had  come  home  from  school 
in  Champaign,  Illinois,  crying  because 
of  the  taunts  of  other  children  who  re- 
ceived religious  instruction  during  school 
hours.  A  few  weeks  later,  all  such  re- 
ligious instruction  on  public-school  prop- 
erty during  school  hours  was  declared  a 
violation  of  the  separation-of-church- 
and-state  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Sometimes  there  is  humor  mixed  in 
with  the  history  making.  Last  June,  for 
instance,  the  Court  handed  down  a  deci- 


sion concerning  one  Frank  Townse 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  Eastern  Si 
Penitentiary  on  a  larceny  charge  in  Pe 
sylvania.  At  the  Supreme  Court  hean 
it  developed  that  the  only  trial  Townsi 
had  had  in  Pennsylvania  consisted  of 
following: 

Judge:  "Townsend,  how  old  are  yo 

Townsend:  "Twenty-nine." 

Judge:  "You  have  been  here  bef< 
haven't  you?" 

Townsend:  "Yes,  sir." 

Judge:  "1933,  larceny  of  automoh 
1934,  larceny  of  produce.  1930,  laro 
of  bicycle.  1938,  arrested  in  Doy 
town.  You  robbed  a  paint  store." 

Townsend:    "No,   sir,    that   was 
brother." 

Judge :  "You  were  tried  for  it,  wen 
you?" 

Townsend :  "Yes,  but  I  was  found 
guilty." 

Judge:  "And  this.    1936,  entering** 
steal  and  larceny.   Is  that  your  broth 
too?" 

Townsend:  "No." 

Judge:  "1937,  receiving  stolen  go< 
A  saxophone.  What  did  you  want  vi 
the  saxophone?  Didn't  hope  to  play 
the  prison  band  then,  did  you?  Ten 
twenty  years  in  the  penitentiary." 

The  entire  trial  lasted  less  than  fift 
minutes,  and  Townsend  had  no  law 
to  defend  him.  The  judge  thought  t 
was  the  end  of  the  affair,  but  it  was 
The  Supreme  Court  excoriated 
Honor  with  gusto,  as  it  freed  Townse 

Justice  Robert  Jackson  wrote 
trial  court's  facetiousness  casts  a  soi 
what  somber  reflection  on  the  fairness 
the  proceeding  when  we  learn  from 
record  that  actually  the  charge  of  rec< 
ing  the  stolen  saxophone  had  been  i 
missed  and  Townsend  discharged  by 
magistrate.   We  also  find  from  the  i 
ord  that  on  two  other  charges  which 
court  recited  against  the  defendant, 
had  also  been  found  not  guilty." 

Townsend  himself  was  not  the  nr 
important  factor  in  this  matter.  The 
portant  thing  is  that  this  decision  will 
sure  you  a  fair  trial  and  will  protect  I 
against  similar  incorrect  charges  ; 
against  similar  comedian-type  judges. 

In  fact,  if  you  read  or  listen  to  th'< 
everyday  Supreme  Court  cases  that  ne 
get  into  the  newspapers,  you  realize  m 
and  more  that  nearly  every  decisior 
designed  to  protect  you. 

That's  why  your  Supreme  Court  is 
quote  Justice  Jackson  in  another  fam 
decision)  "one  of  the  most  fundamei 
distinctions  between  our  form  of  govt 
ment,  where  officers  are  under  the  1 
and  the  police  state,  where  thev  are 
law." 

Collier's  for  January  1,  1! 
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Open 
New  Worlds 

To  Your  Children 
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olumes 
:57  Authors 
]06  Stories  and  Poems 

vach  volume  bound  in  a  different  color 
t'abrikoid  produces  a  beautiful 
lainbow  Effect. 
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THE  YOUNG  FOLKS'  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 


[id  you  ever  have  a  child  ask  you  to  tell  him,  "Just 
he  more  story?"    Here  in  COLLIER'S  "YOUNG 
OLKS'  SHELF  OF  BOOKS,"  you  may  by  referring 
the  Index  find  a  wisely  chosen  and  attractively  pre- 
selection suitable  to  the  changing  interests  of 
growing  child.    The  authentic  versions  of  these 
-honored  stories  are  illustrated  by  noted  artists, 
inted  in  easily  readable  type  on  high  quality  paper. 
j  Jtperience   the   pleasure   of   gathering   the   children 
out  you  and  sharing  with  them  the  joy  and  fascina- 
te to  to  be  found  in  this  great  collection  of  juvenile 
wi  erature. 
.1 

LECTED  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  EVERY  AGE 

'■  1  children,  whether  they  read  or  still  must  be  read 

*  fe  ,  will  find  in  this  set  just  what  they  want.   For  girls 

^  ere  is  the  charm  of  stories  by  Hans  Christian  Ander- 

njjsi  i,  Lewis  Carrol]  and  Ella  Young.  Boys  will  thrill  to 

"  6  deeds  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round 

the  ble,  Roland  At  Roncesvalles,  Poe's  "Gold  Bug"  and 

■  ft  Imiral  Byrd's  Flight  Over  The  North  Pole.  There  are 

on'  >ries  in  the  field  of  sports,  adventure,  as  well  as  tales 

r0(K    buccaneers  and  square-riggers. 
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BRIGHTER  TOMORROW  IS   IN   STORE   FOR 
THE  BOY  OR  GIRL  WHO   READS  TODAY 


- 
n  to 

.:■ 

placing  this  superb  library  in  a  child's  hands,  par- 
can  stimulate  a  desire  to  learn  more,  aid  in  devel- 
ig  a  creative  imagination  and  lay  the  foundation 
that  priceless  possession — a  retentive  memory.  It 
inspire  boys  and  girls  with  a  love  for  good  books 
noble  ideals  which  will  remain  well  into  maturity, 
e  pre-school  child  who  is  brought  up  with  a  set  of 


(THE  JUNIOR  CLASSICS) 


the  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  will  be  well  equipped  for  his 
FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 

NO  COAXING  NEEDED  WHEN   IT  COMES  TO 
READING  OR  LISTENING  TO  THESE  SELECTIONS 

From  these  stories  and  folklore  of  nations,  the  grow- 
ing child  will  gain  knowledge  and  respect  for  the 
thoughts  and  customs  of  peoples  of  other  lands.  This 
is  another  reason  why  the  "YOUNG  FOLKS'  SHELF 
OF  BOOKS"  has  been  recommended  by  School  Su- 
perintendents, Principals  and  Teachers  and  is  used  by 
outstanding  Juvenile  Psychologists  and  thousands  of 
far-sighted  Parents! 

PROGRESSIVE  SELECTIONS  AID  IN  DEVELOPING 
"READING-READINESS"   IN  THE  CHILD 

The  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  carry  forward  on  a  junior 
level,  the  policies  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  who  said:  "Thoughtful  parents 
and  teachers,  who  realize  the  evils  of  indiscriminate 
reading  on  the  part  of  children  will  appreciate  the  edu- 
cational value  of  such  a  collection."  The  selections 
were  edited  by  two  well-known  Librarians,  Miss  Ma- 
bel Williams,  Superintendent  of  Work  with  Schools  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library  and  Miss  Marcia  Dal- 
phin,  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at  Rye,  New 
York.  As  a  result  of  many  years  assisting  youthful 
users  of  library  facilities,  these  experts  know  firsthand 
which  books  children  enjoy. 

A   READING  CHILD   IS  A   HAPPY  CHILD 

Children  who  rarely  read  are,  as  a  rule,  unhappy,  fre- 
quently quarrelsome,  and   often   backward   in   their 


schoolwork.  Psychologists  recognize  that  few  factors, 
aside  from  home  surroundings,  so  greatly  influence  a 
child's  future  as  what  he  reads.  The  normal  growing 
child  lives  in  a  wonderland  of  fiction,  poetry  and  his- 
tory. Enjoy  the  happiness  of  watching  your  child  enter 
fascinating  New  Worlds  and  travels  through  them  in 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  your  own  living  room. 

The  10-Volume  "YOUNG  FOLKS'  SHELF  OF 
BOOKS"  can  be  had  in  two  bindings — the  more 
elaborate  and  colorful  De  Luxe  Library  Edition, 
shown  in  the  upper  left,  or  the  Popular  Edition.  Each 
volume  is  bound  in  a  different  color  Fabrikoid  with 
title  stamping  in  22-karat  gold. 

Send  the  coupon  for  an  attractive  folder  which  tells 
more  about  the  "YOUNG  FOLKS'  SHELF  OF 
BOOKS."  It  is  sent  without  cost  or  obligation. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


The  Young  Folks'  Shelf  of  Books 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corporation 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  the 
multi-color  broadside  on  the  Junior  Classics  for  my 
Child  as  well  as  information  as  to  how  I  can  obtain 
this  set  under  COLLIER'S  convenient  Budget  Plan. 

Parents'  Name _ 


Address.. 


City 


Zone.. 


State. 
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PRACTICALLY  CHRISTMAS 


Continued  from  page  18 


Christmas  balls.  Yeah,  in  all  the  houses 
except  mine. 

I  walked  down  the  street  with  my 
hands  shoved  deep  in  my  pockets,  a 
vague  resentment  of  everybody  and  ev- 
erything gnawing  inside  of  me.  There 
was  Jimmy  Pecorella's  house,  a  wreath 
in  each  window  and  fresh  curtains — and 
his  old  man  only  a  fruit  peddler! 

Here  was  the  Dagostinos'  house,  and 
blocking  the  window  was  a  big  tree, 
which  they  were  decorating  with  electric 
lights — and  him  only  a  shoemaker!  And 
now  my  house,  the  second-floor  windows 
bare  and  unwreathed — and  my  old  man 
a  longshoreman! 

ON  THE  way  upstairs,  I  could  hear 
Dominick  Bianchi  through  the 
closed  kitchen  door,  yelling  and  running 
around  like  a  kid.  He  was  eight  and  a 
half,  but  he  was  still  a  kid.  I  walked  the 
rest  of  the  way  up  on  tiptoe;  I  wasn't 
going  to  have  him  gloat  at  me! 

When  I  opened  the  kitchen  door,  Con- 
cetta  and  Amelia  were  boiling  water  in 
the  big  macaroni  pot. 

"What's  going  on  here?"  I  asked  Con- 
cetta. 

"I  don't  know.  We  were  coming  home 
and  Mama  got  sick." 

"Where  were  you?" 

"Shopping." 

"Shopping?"  I  asked.  "For  what?" 

"You'll  see,"  Amelia  said  mysteri- 
ously, smiling. 

"What  do  you  mean  I'll  see?"  I  said. 

"It's  a  surprise,"  Concetta  said. 

"What  do  you  mean  surprise?" 

"Joey,  you're  in  my  way,"  she  said,  in 
her  big-sister  tone. 

From  inside  the  bedroom,  I  heard 
Mama  call,  "Amelia,  hurry  up.  Get  la 
levatrice." 

"Yes,  Mama,"  Amelia  said,  fumbling 
with  the  sleeve  of  her  coat  and  rushing 
out  past  me,  slamming  the  door. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Mama?"  I 
said.  "What  are  you  boiling  so  much 
water  for?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Concetta  said.  "Stop 
asking  so  many  questions." 

"I'll  find  out  for  myself,"  I  said,  and  I 
went  into  the  bedroom.  Mama  was  in 
bed,  sweating  and  writhing,  groaning 
and  praying.  I  began  to  feel  helpless 
and  embarrassed.  "Can  I  help;  Mama?" 

Mama  looked  up  at  me  with  a  strained 
smile.  Her  face  was  streaked  with  per- 
spiration and  her  hair  lay  against  the  pil- 
low like  wet  black  silk.  She  winced  back 
a  pain  and  smiled  again. 

"Joey,"  she  said,  "you  go  front  room 
with  Nonno." 


"But  can't  I  help  even  a  little  bit?" 

"I  all  right.  Go,  Joey." 

Nonno  was  asleep  in  the  rocker,  his 
head  cocked  back  and  his  cold  pipe  dan- 
gling from  his  teeth.  I  walked  around 
Nonno's  outstretched  feet  and  sat  on  the 
window  ledge  and  looked  down  into  the 
street.  This  was  some  Christmas!  On 
top  of  it  all,  Mama  had  to  get  sick! 

In  a  minute  the  street  lights  began  to 
come  on,  and  I  could  see  Amelia  and 
Mrs.  Onofrio,  the  midwife,  running 
with  mincing  steps  down  the  street,  puffs 
of  cold  air  spurting  from  their  mouths. 
They  crossed  the  street  at  right  angles  to 
the  house,  and  next  I  heard  them  run- 
ning up  the  stairs.  From  the  front  room, 
what  followed  sounded  confused.  I  could 
hear  a  lot  of  voices  talking  together,  a 
lot  of  bustling  about.  And  then  suddenly 
I  heard  Mama  moan,  shrilly  and  long — 
then  a  piercing  screech — then  a  slap — a 
squeal — and  then  silence. 

I  was  scared.  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  If  Concetta  and  Amelia  hadn't  come 
running  into  the  front  room  right  then, 
I  would  have  started  bawling.  Their  eyes 
were  shining  with  good  news. 

"Joey,"  Concetta  said,  "Mama  just 
bought  a  baby." 

"A  boy,"  Amelia  said. 

"Are  you  sure?"  I  said.  "Mama  said 
she  wasn't  going  to  buy  it  till  next 
month." 

"She  changed  her  mind,"  Amelia  said. 
"That's  why  she  told  me  to  get  Mrs. 
Onofrio." 

"Can  we  go  in  and  look?"  I  said. 

"No,"  Amelia  said.  "Mrs.  Onofrio 
said  Mama  and  the  baby  are  sleeping." 

"And  now,"  Concetta  said,  "we'll  show 
you  the  surprise." 

CONCETTA,  Amelia,  Nonno  and  I 
were  sitting  around  the  table,  and 
Mrs.  Onofrio  was  serving  us  peppers  and 
eggs  out  of  the  frying  pan,  when  Papa 
finally  came  home.  We  all  looked  up  at 
his  squat  figure  in  the  doorway,  and  then 
looked  down  quickly.  His  coat  was  open 
and  his  longshoreman's  hook  dangled 
from  his  shirt  pocket.  Papa  didn't  say 
anything,  just  kept  looking  at  Mrs.  Ono- 
frio with  a  puzzled  frown,  and  pushed  his 
hat  to  the  back  of  his  head. 

Mrs.  Onofrio  ignored  him  completely, 
walking  around  the  table  like  a  clucking 
mother  hen  to  see  that  all  our  needs  were 
taken  care  of.  She  sliced  the  bread,  salted 
each  plate  individually,  and  filled  our 
glasses  with  milk;  Nonno's  glass  she 
filled  with  wine.  I  looked  up  at  Papa, 
who  stood  in  the  open  doorway,  his  bar- 
rel chest  heaving  up  and  down.  Then  he 


"I  hope  you  like  cottage  cheese  and 
grape  jelly.   The  bridge  club  didn't" 
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"It's  not  called  our  dream  house  for  nothing" 
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slammed  the  door  and  thundered,  "Get 
out,  you  fake!" 

With  a  startled  scream,  Mrs.  Onofrio 
dropped  the  frying  pan  on  the  table  and 
ran,  yelling  blue  murder,  into  Mama's 
bedroom,  Papa  following  her  with  long 
strides  of  his  short  legs,  cursing  her  and 
waving  his  longshoreman's  hook.  We 
could  hear  Mrs.  Onofrio  now  in  Mama's 
bedroom  and  Papa  following  close  on 
her  heels,  screaming  and  swearing.  Then 
the  bedroom  door  closed  with  a  slam 
that  echoed  through  the  house,  and  we 
shook  with  the  walls. 

We  waited  breathlessly  for  the  next 
move.  We  were  all  worried.  Papa  was 
mad,  and  that  was  bad,  very  bad.  Be- 
cause if  Papa  got  mad  enough  and  went 
into  the  front  room,  he  would  see  the 
surprise.  Mama's  surprise  for  the  whole 
family.  With  the  twenty-five  dollars  she 
saved  by  having  Mrs.  Onofrio,  instead 
of  Dr.  Capolongo,  buy  the  baby,  she  had 
bought  a  small  Christmas  tree  which  we 
had  just  finished  decorating;  and  before 
it  we  had  put  Nonno's  box  of  cigars, 
Amelia's  roller  skates  and  Concetta's 
doll.  And  smack  in  the  center — my  Sil- 
ver Streak! 

But  the  way  Papa  sounded  now,  he 
was  mad  enough  to  root  up  the  tree  and 
toys  in  his  arms  and  heave  everything 
out  of  the  window. 

The  walls  were  still  vibrating,  and  we 
sat  at  the  table,  looking  fearfully  at  each 
other  and  waiting  for  Papa's  next  move. 

Then,  almost  magically,  the  shouting 
subsided  and  there  was  a  great  silence  in 
the  house.  As  if  from  a  signal,  we  all  got 
up  from  the  table  and  crept  quietly  to 
Mama's  bedroom  door  and  listened. 
Papa  was  talking  to  Mama  with  a  gentle 
gruffness. 

"How  you  feel?" 

"All  right,"  Mama  said. 

I  opened  the  door  just  a  crack,  and 
looked  in.  Mrs.  Onofrio  was  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bed  with  her 
arms  folded  across  her  bosom,  and  tap- 
ping her  foot.  Papa  was  leaning  on  the 
headboard,  looking  down  at  Mama. 

"Why  you  no  tell  me  you  get  the  baby 
today?"  Papa  asked. 

"I  no  worry  you,"  Mama  said. 

"If  you  wasa  go  to  Dr.  Capolongo  like 
I  say,  you  know  when  the  baby  come 
and  when  the  baby  no  come,"  Papa  said. 

"I  know  the  baby  come  today,"  Mama 
said,  her  eyes  twinkling  mischievously 
for  a  moment  before  she  lowered  them  to 
look  down  at  the  baby. 

"What  you  mean,  you  know?" 

"I  know,"  Mama  said. 

"You  know  nothing,"  Papa  said.  "You 
say  January  fifteens." 

"She  no  say  January  fifteens,"  Mrs. 
Onofrio  cut  in.  "She  say  three  month  ago 
to  me  the  baby  is  come  today." 


Mama  cooed  at  the  baby  and  tweak 
him  playfully  under  the  chin.  Pa] 
whose  face  was  beginning  to  purple  w 
rage,  was  bending  over  her,  shaking 
finger  under  her  nose. 

"Then  why  you  no  tell  me?  Huh?' 

"If  I  wasa  tell  you,   then  I  no 
charge,"  Mama  said. 

"Charge  what?"  Papa  wanted  to  knc 

"Charge  at  the  Three-and-Nin 
Mama  said.  "I  charge  twenty-one  dol 
for  Nonno's  toback,  Amelia's  ski 
Concetta's  doll,  and  Joey's  sled." 

Papa's  jaw  dropped,  and  he  looked 
Mama  like  she  was  the  craziest  persoi 
the  world.  Mama  kept  right  on  going 

"Dr.  Capolongo  cost  thirty-five  doll 
Mrs.  Onofrio  cost  ten  dollar.  I  s 
twenty-five  dollar  and  I  charge  twen 
one  dollar." 


"No!"  Papa  yelled,  throwing  his  1 


A 
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on  the  floor.  "No  charge.  I  take  th< 
all  back!  Is  gotta  be  a  practically  Chi 
amees!" 

"Is  practically,"  Mama  said.  "Y 
save  four  dollar.  You  want  more  pr 
tically  than  that?" 

"Yes,"  Papa  said,  picking  his  hat 
and  punching  his  fist  into  it.  "I  say  pr 
tically  Chrisamees,  and  practically  Ch 
amees  is  gonna  be!  I  take  them  all  bac 


WE  WERE  sunk.  Once  Papa  got 
idea  in  his  head,  no  one  could 
anything  with  him.  We  knew  it  was  ho 
less,  especially  with  a  principle  of  his 
stake.  He  pulled  his  hat  on,  and  just 
he  was  charging  out  of  the  room  past 
the  baby  began  to  cry.  Papa  stopped  i 
turned  around.  He  started  to  go  ag« 
and  the  baby  seemed  to  cry  louder, 
hesitated  for  a  moment  at  the  door,  i 
then  came  slowly  back  into  the  room. 

"What  it  is — a  boy  or  a  girl?"  Pi 
asked. 

"A  boy,"  Mama  said. 

"A  boy,  huh?"  Papa  said. 

"About   ten  pounds,"   Mrs.   Onol 
said. 

"A  boy,   about  ten  pounds!    We 
Papa  leaned  over  the  bed  and  pullei 
corner  of   the  blanket  away  from 
baby's  face,  and  smiled  at  it.    "Go 
looking  boy." 

"Looks  joosta  like  you,"  Mama  said 

"Joosta  like  I  say — good-looking  bo 
Papa  said,  laughing. 

I   thought   it   was   funny-looking, 
red-looking  and  scrunched  up.  But  P: 
was  chuckling  now  and  poking  his  fin 
into  the  baby's  chest. 

"What  we  call  him?"  Papa  asked 

"Natale,"  Mama  said,  which   me 
Christmas. 

"Buono,"    Papa    said,    which    i 
good. 

"Buono  Natale,"   Mama  said,  wn 
means  Merry  Christmas.     1  .  11 — Jl 
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it  was  already  filling  up  with  plump, 
ull-looking  matrons  accompanied  by 
leir  dull,  middle-aged  husbands.  There 
ere  also  a  number  of  children,  but  on 
lese  Mr.  Catlin  did  not  waste  a  glance, 
hildren  on  trains  were  to  be  avoided 
ke  the  plague. 

Mr.  Catlin  finished  his  drink  and  went 

i  the  diner.     The  first  call  for  dinner 

ad  not  yet  been  sounded  and  the  car 

as  empty,  save  for  the  busy  waiters 

g  their  preparations.   The  steward 

ed   Mr.   Catlin  warmly   by   name. 

Ir.  Catlin  in  anticipation  of  this  greet- 

shook  hands  cordially,  leaving  in 

steward's    palm    a    neatly    folded 

ty-dollar  bill.    As  a  tax  consultant 

r.  Catlin  knew  all  the  deductible  items. 

"Don't  stick  me  at  a  table  with  any 

sionaries,"  said  Mr.  Catlin. 

I'll  do  the  best  I  can  for  you,"  the 

d  promised.    Mr.  Catlin  inquired 

ally  if  there  was  anyone  on  the  train 

particular  interest. 

"Haven't  heard  of  anyone,  Mr.  Catlin. 

B{d  Ion  should  have  been  with  us  last  week, 

h  lough.    Very  cute   little   blond   starlet 

~M  i-can't  think  of  her  name  now." 

-•-I   "Well— I'll  be  in  later."     Mr.  Catlin 

i  ideated  a  table  for  two.     "Hold  that 

'-'  le  and  remember  I  like  to  face  the 

•ikgine." 

BRIEF  tour  of  the  train  confirmed 
the  impression  which  Mr.  Catlin  had 
dy  formed  in  the  club  car.  Nothing 
old  and  middle-aged  people,  and 
He  went  to  his  drawing  room,  se- 
a  magazine  and  returned  to  the 
It  was  already  filled  up,  and  the 
ibule  was  choked  with  passengers 
ting  their  turn.  Only  the  table  which 
i  :  had  selected  was  still  vacant,  and  Mr. 
"  Mlin  sat  down. 

"Never  saw  such  a  dull  bunch  of  peo- 
■■  e,"  he  grumbled. 

"Luck  of  the  game,"  said  the  steward. 
i  •low,  last  week — " 
"Never  mind  last  week."    Frowning, 
r.  Catlin  picked  up  the  menu.  A  shrill, 
iignant  dowager,  waiting  in  the  vesti- 
le,  called  the  steward  peremptorily. 
"Mr.  Catlin,"  the  steward  was  deeply 
Jfologetic.    "I'll  have  to  seat  someone 
th  you.     We're  too  crowded  this — " 
Mr.  Catlin  glanced  up  from  his  menu. 
»n 't  there  one  young  and  beautiful  girl 
the  train?" 

The  steward's  eyes  narrowed,  specula- 

ely.  "I  have  a  passenger  waiting  in  the 

:    i  lb  car.  She's  young  and  very  pretty.  A 

:;  J  iss  Clarice  Kendall.    Traveling  alone." 

Miss  Clarice   Kendall  sounds  fasci- 

"•-  ting."    Mr.  Catlin  grinned.    "Promote 

;-'  -J  •  on  your  list." 

»jfi    Hie  steward  smiled  faintly  and  van- 
ed  for  several  minutes  into  the  club 


SWEET  INTERLUDE 
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someone."  she  observed  with  an  impish 
grin  as  she  took  her  seat.  "I  thought  I'd 
have  to  wait  for  hours  and  I  was  tickled 
pink  when  the  man  told  me  I  could 
come  in  now.    1  hope  you  don't  mind.'" 

"I,  too,"  said  Mr.  Catlin,  with  ponder- 
ous sarcasm,  "am  tickled  pink." 

"Oh.  no  you're  not."  the  little  girl  gig- 
gled. "And  I  really  don't  blame  you.  But 
it's  not  the  steward's  fault.  He  said  that 
if  thcre'd  been  a  really  gorgeous  dish  on 
the  train,  he'd  have  found  her  for  you, 
but  there  just  aren't  any.  and  he  had  to 
put  somebody  at  your  table.  He  said 
he  thought  you'd  prefer  me  to  a  mission- 


ii  J 
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Mr.  Catlin  promptly  buried  his  nose 

his  magazine.    Girls  on  trains  were 

st  handled,  according  to  his  philoso- 

y,  by  an  initial  attitude  of  cool  indif- 

■ence. 

Qj  He  did  not  look  up  from  his  magazine 
ain  until  the  steward,  with  Miss  Oar- 
Kendall  at  his  heels,  was  already 
-ring  over  the  table  and  pulling  out 
!  other  chair.    Then  when  Mr.  Catlin 

1  look  up  he  scowled  with  annoyance, 
e  steward,  who  would  have  done  bet- 

if  he  could,  faded  away  hurriedly. 

•j1   t  was  not  that  the  steward  had  actu- 

y  misrepresented  the  facts.  Miss  Clar- 

Kendall  was  indeed  both  young  and 

utiful,  being  an  exceptionally  pretty 

uhiiJ  Id  of  about  eleven,  as  nearly  as  Mr. 

thn  could  judge.    She  wore  a   little 

- .-  ocked  linen  dress  of  pale  yellow,  white 

j;r  '   :ks  and  black   patent-leather  pumps. 

2  carried    a   small,   quite   expensive- 
le  ■   'king  purse.    She  also  seemed  to  be 

aarkably  poised  and  cheerful. 

I'll  bet  you're  simply  furious  that  I'm 

t  Lana  Turner  or   Hedy  Lamarr  or 
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Skirting 
the  Subject 

Man,  tied  and  haltered, 
Of  woman  thus  whines: 

Her  styles   may  have   altered, 
But  not  her  designs. 

— RICHARD  ARMOUR 


ary."  She  was  a  beguiling,  refreshing 
little  person. 

"No  missionary,"  said  Mr.  Catlin  ami- 
ably, "could  hold  a  candle  to  you.  Al- 
though I'll  admit  that  you  were  rather  a 
surprise.  I  wasn't  led  to  expect  that  you'd 
be  a  little  girl." 

"I  can't  help  being  little,"  she  said, 
coolly.  She  picked  up  the  menu.  Mr. 
Catlin,  wryly  amused,  noted  that  this  was 
but  a  gesture.  Over  the  top  of  the  menu 
her  big,  brown  eyes  were  constantly  lev- 
eled in  his  direction.  They  were  fine, 
expressive  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  Mr. 
Catlin  that  they  somehow  belied  the 
poise  and  cheerfulness  she  was  endeavor- 
ing to  maintain.  They  were  wise  and  sad 
and  frightened. 

She  lowered  her  menu.  "You  know,  I 
saw  you  a  little  while  back  in  the  club 
car.  You  were  having  a  drink.  I  won- 
dered who  you  were.  You  looked  so 
nice  but  so  disagreeable.  You  were 
scowling  at  everybody.  And  you're  really 
not  a  bit  disagreeable." 

"I  try  not  to  frighten  children,"  Mr. 
Catlin  laughed.  She  lowered  her  eyes, 
sighed  heavily,  and  blushed.  Mr.  Catlin, 
whose  experience  with  children  was  neg- 
ligible, was  puzzled. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I'm  about  ten?" 


"No — not  quite.  I  figured  on  eleven," 
Mr.  Culm  said. 

"I'm  older  than  that."  She  looked  up, 
and  smiled.     "Can  you  keep  a  secret?" 

"I  can.  and  will,"  Mr.  Catlin  prom- 
ised, sincerely. 

Her  eyes  shone  with  gratitude.  She 
leaned  toward  him,  cupping  her  small 
chin  on  her  fists,  her  elbows  on  the  table. 
She  said,  "I'm  so  glad  the  man  sat  me 
here  with  you  You're  so  nice.  I  just 
dreaded  coming  in  here  alone.  Most 
people  are  horrible.  You're  so  different  " 

Mr.  Catlin,  contemplating  his  plans 
for  this  trip,  felt  vaguely  ashamed.  He 
alsq  felt  slightly  uncomfortable  under 
the  frank  scrutiny  of  this  strange  little 
girl.  "You  were  about  to  tell  me  a  secret." 

"Well,  look,"  she  whispered,  "I'm  a 
lot  older  than  you  think.  I'm  much  older 
than  anybody  d  think,  just  looking  at  me. 
Believe  it  or  not,  I'm  nearly  fourteen." 

Mr.  Catlin  almost  believed  it.  Her 
voice  and  her  eyes  were  not  childish. 
"You  don't  dress  or  look  like  fourteen." 

She  smiled  rather  ruefully.  "I  know. 
I  just  happen  to  be  very  small — and  I'm 
still  quite — well,  quite  flat-chested,  so 
when  I  travel  on  trains  I  can  get  away 
with  it  and  go  for  half  fare,  and  nobody 
even  questions  it  or  makes  a  stink.  I 
don't  like  doing  it,  but  it  saves  money." 

With  this  confession  behind  her  she 
seemed  relieved.  She  smiled  at  him  quite 
gaily. 

"I  don't  blurt  it  out  as  a  rule,"  she 
added,  "but  I  was  afraid  if  I  didn't  tell 
you,  that  you'd  offer  me  your  key  ring 
to  play  with  or  something."  She  giggled 
at  his  puzzled,  bewildered  expression. 
"I'm  only  kidding.  I  just  felt  I  wanted 
you  to  know,  you're  so  nice."  She  spread 
her  napkin  across  her  lap,  studied  the 
menu  briefly  and  wrote  up  her  order  in  a 
very  experienced  manner. 

WATCHING  her,  Mr.  Catlin  found 
her  rather  charming.  She  had  a 
small  pale  face,  entirely  devoid  of  pow- 
der or  cosmetics;  her  hands  were  slim, 
pretty  and  very  well  groomed,  with  al- 
mond-shaped nails  without  polish;  her 
dark  hair,  cut  in  bangs,  framed  the  small, 
sweet  face  very  becomingly. 

"Don't  look  so  worried,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, looking  up.  "I'm  not  going  to  spill 
things,  or  throw  up  or  do  anything  child- 
ish. I  promise  you.  I've  traveled  on 
trains  millions  of  times." 

"Are  you  really  nearly  fourteen?"  he 
said. 

"Yes,  I'll  be  fourteen  in  two  months." 
She  looked  at  him  reproachfully  and 
sighed  audibly.  "And  don't  look  so  skep- 
tical. I've  told  you  I'm  flat-chested  and 
I  can't  help  it  and  it's  very,  very  humiliat- 
ing." She  stared  out  of  the  window 
soberly.  "Go  ahead  and  read  your  maga- 
zine," she  sulked.  "You  don't  have  to 
'entertain'  me." 

"Now,  don't  be  difficult,"  Mr.  Catlin 
said.  He  tried  not  to  sound  either  pa- 
tronizing or  indulgent. 

"Life  happens  to  be  rather  difficult," 
she  announced  gravely,  "when  people 
treat  people  as  if  they  were  babes  in 
arms  or  something." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Catlin  humbly. 
"I  really  was  trying  not  to  be  patroniz- 
ing." 

The  little  girl  gave  him  a  long,  quiet 
glance  which  Mr.  Catlin  found  both  dis- 
arming and  rather  unnerving.  "You're 
really  very  nice,"  she  observed  finally. 
"How  old  are  you?  I  know  it's  supposed 
to  be  very  rude  to  ask  personal  ques- 
tions like  that  but  grownups  always  do  it 
to  kids,  so  I  don't  see  why  kids  shouldn't 
ask.  I  mean  it's  obviously  a  pretty  good 
way  to  get  to  know  about  people.  Do 
you  mind  telling  me?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Mr.  Catlin. 
"How  old  would  you  think?" 
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The  Things 
I  Want  To  Do! 


YOU  seem  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems a   home   woman   must    face, 
judging   by   the   letters   your    Pin 
Money  Club  members  write  you.  That's 
why   I   am  writing  you   today — maybe 
you  can  help  me,  too! 

"We  are  a  young  couple  with  a  boy  and 
girl.  Like  all  mothers,  I  have  plans  for 
them.  My  husband's  salary  is  small  and 
we  always  are  struggling  to  keep  out  of 
debt.  Even  $25  more  a  month  would  help 
out  so  much  in  these  days  of  high  prices." 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  letters  that 
come  to  me  in  every  day's  mail.  It  is 
indeed  my  pleasure  to  tell  about  our 
friendly  money-making  Club — to  help 
every  woman  and  girl  who  needs  money 
and  wants  to  help  herself. 

A  Michigan  member  writes— 

"This  has  been  my  most  successful  year. 
I  am  glad  to  report  I  earned  $382.10. 
Having  been  a  member  for  24  years  I 
can  look  back  on  many  benefits  derived. 
This  year  I  was  able  to  buy  several 
household  items — including  new  rugs  for 
our  comfort." 

Give  Me  The  Chance! 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  Pin  Money  Club. 
Send  a  card  or  letter  today  for  our  folder, 
"There's  Money  For  You."  It  is  free — it  will 
hi\j>  you  get  started  making  the  money  you 
want  and  need. 


^2*/£_ 


Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 
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She  looked  him  over  very  thoroughly. 
"I  really  don't  know,  I'm  not  much  good 
at  guessing  ages,  and  anyway  those  dark 
glasses  aren't  much  help.  I'd  say  you 
were  round  about  thirty." 

"You're  only  two  years  off,"  he  told 
her.  "I'm  twenty-eight.  Just  twice  your 
age." 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  "but  in  ten  years 
time  you'll  be  thirty-eight  and  I'll  be 
twenty-four  and  it  won't  be  such  an 
enormous  difference."  She  smiled  rem- 
iniscently.  "A  friend  of  mine's  cousin 
just  married  a  man  who's  twenty-five 
years  older  than  she  is  and  they're  both 
as  happy  as  clams." 

"I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr. 
Catlin  and  laughed.  The  little  girl  flushed 
a  deep  red  and  stared  out  of  the  window 
for  several  minutes.  Her  lower  lip  trem- 
bled childishly,  and  Mr.  Catlin,  for  no 
particular  reason,  felt  like  a  heel.  He 
hoped  she  wasn't  going  to  cry.  The  issue 
remained  in  doubt  for  some  moments, 
but  presently  the  flush  ebbed  from  her 
face,  and  she  smiled  across  the  table  at 
him. 

"The  trouble  with  me,"  she  said  vi- 
ciously, "is  that  I  talk  too  much.  Of  all 
the  stupid  remarks!  Do  you  think  I'm 
terrible?" 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Mr.  Catlin, 
kindly.  "It  was  a  perfectly  natural  harm- 
less observation.  One  makes  chitchat  on 
trains,  Clarice." 

"How  do  you  know  my  name?"  she 
asked  instantly. 

"The  steward  told  me." 

"Oh.  He  didn't  tell  me  yours." 

"It's  Catlin.    Tom  Catlin." 

Her  lips  formed  the  words  several 
times,  silently,  as  if  she  were  savoring 
some  rare  flavor  and  trying  to  identify 
it.  Then  she  said,  very  softly,  "I  like  that 
name." 

"The  steward  also  told  me,"  said  Mr. 
Catlin,  "that  you  were  traveling  alone." 

THE  little  girl  looked  at  him  steadily 
for  a  long  time.  It  seemed  to  Mr.  Cat- 
lin that  her  fine,  dark  eyes  were  a  little 
misty  with  unshed  tears.  "Well,"  she 
managed  finally,  "yes — and  no." 

"That's  a  cryptic  utterance."  Mr.  Cat- 
lin smiled.  He  wasn't  too  sure  that  she 
would  know  what  "cryptic"  meant. 

"I  wasn't  trying  to  be  cryptic,"  she 
said,  "but  it's  a  rather  hard  question  to 
answer  truthfully.  And  I'd  like  to  be 
truthful,  with  you." 

"Now  I'm  completely  at  sea,"  he  con- 
fessed. 

"You  and  me  both,  Mr.  Catlin,"  she 
whispered  soberly.  "You  and  me  both." 
She  sounded  sad,  cynical,  feminine,  and 
very  adult. 

The  waiter  brought  her  order,  and 
while  he  was  setting  out  the  dishes,  she 
opened  up  her  purse,  found  a  piece  of 
tissue  and  blew  her  nose.  Mr.  Catlin  was 
puzzled  and  distressed  to  note  that  she 
was  crying. 

"Are  you  in  trouble  of  any  sort?"  he 
inquired. 

"I'll  be  okay,"  she  assured  him,  with 
a  grateful  smile.  "Just  don't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  me  for  a  bit." 

Gravely  she  started  to  eat  her  dinner. 
Her  appetite,  apparently,  was  unim- 
paired. She  ate  the  very  hearty  meal  that 
she  had  ordered,  with  obvious  enjoy- 
ment. 

"I  simply  adore  eating  on  trains,"  she 
declared  brightly,  after  a  long,  rather 
painful  silence.  "Trains  and  hotels  and 
cafes.  The  food  always  tastes  so  much 
better  when  you  haven't  run  yourself 
ragged  doing  the  marketing." 

"You  talk  like  a  woman  who's  kept 
house  for  years,"  said  Mr.  Catlin, 
amused. 

The  little  girl  shrugged  her  slim  shoul- 
ders indifferently.  "You  probably  won't 
believe  me,"  she  said  calmly,  "but  I  have 
kept  house — for  years."  She  stared  out 
of  the  window,  scowling.  "And  I've 
loathed  every  second  of  it."  Her  voice 
was  full  of  venom. 


The  steward  passed  their  table,  and 
Mr.  Catlin  turned  around  in  his  chair 
and  conferred  with  him  for  a  moment  in 
a  whisper.  The  steward  nodded  and 
passed  on  down  the  dining  car. 

The  little  girl  waited  discreetly  until 
he  went  into  the  vestibule. 

"Mr.  Catlin,"  she  said  urgently,  "I 
heard  what  you  said  to  the  man  and 
you're  awfully  nice,  but  I  want  to  pay  for 
my  own  dinner,  please." 

"My  dear  Miss  Kendall,"  he  said  with 
mock  formality,  "I'm  sure  you  go  to  the 
movies  and  read  magazines  and  you  must 
know,  therefore,  that  it's  always  the 
man's  privilege  and  delight  to  pay  for  a 
pretty  girl's  dinner." 

She  smiled  and  blushed  with  pleasure. 
"If  I  was  eighteen — I  mean  if  I  were 
eighteen,"  she  hastily  corrected  herself, 
"or  even  if  I  were  eight,  I  wouldn't  argue 
with  you,  Mr.  Catlin.  But  since  I'm  just 
sort  of  betwixt  and  between — well,  I'd 
be  much  happier  if  you'd  let  me  pay." 

"At  the  risk  of  making  you  unhappy," 
he  said,  "it's  too  late.  It's  all  taken  care 


cigarette  rather  clumsily  and  felt  even 
more  self-conscious. 

The  little  girl  hurried  through  the  car 
and  plucked  at  Mr.  Catlin's  sleeve  to  ad- 
vertise her  arrival.  "I  had  to  say  hello 
to  her,"  she  whispered.  "She's  been 
quite  friendly." 

Mr.  Catlin's  drawing  room  was  in  the 
next  car.  He  kicked  open  the  door  and 
led  the  way  in.  The  berth  had  not  yet 
been  made  up.  Clarice  looked  all  around 
her,  flopped  onto  the  seat,  and  with  one 
tanned,  bare  leg  deftly  kicked  the  door 
shut.  She  said,  "This  is  nice." 

FEELING  extremely  foolish  and 
stuffy,  Mr.  Catlin,  who  had  also  taken 
a  seat,  got  up  and  pointedly  opened  the 
door  again.  A  noisy  party  of  passengers 
walking  through  the  train  toward  the 
diner  paused  to  glance  casually  into  the 
drawing  room. 

"Why  did  you  open  the  door?"  the  lit- 
tle girl  asked  innocently.  "We  can't  talk 
properly  with  people  barging  by  all  the 
time  and  laughing." 


"Well,  I  was  too  young  for  the  last  war,  but  I  feel  that  the 
older  generations  have  failed  miserably  to  solve  the 
world's  ills,  and  that  it's  up  to  the  youth  of  the  world  to  .  .  ." 
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of.  And  for  your  information  I  find 
that  'betwixt  and  between'  is  a  fascinat- 
ing age." 

"Okay,"  she  said.    "You  win." 

"And  now,"  Mr.  Catlin  suggested, 
"would  you  care  to  explain  that  puzzling 
'yes — and  no'  business?" 

She  nibbled  thoughtfully  on  a  radish 
for  several  moments,  crunching  it  be- 
tween her  white,  even  little  teeth.  She 
was  looking  down  at  the  tablecloth. 

"Yes — I'll  explain  it,"  she  said.  "But 
not  in  here.  I'd  like  to  explain  it.  I  don't 
know  a  soul  on  the  train  and  I've  been 
dying  to  talk  to  somebody.  Just  dying." 
She  was  very  pale  and  her  voice  was  very 
shaky. 

"I'll  finish  my  coffee,"  said  Mr.  Cat- 
lin, "and  then  we  can  sit  in  the  club  car 
or  the  observation  car." 

"No,"  she  said.  "Not  where  there  are 
people." 

"All  right — let's  go  back  to  my  draw- 
ing room." 

He  paid  the  check  and  they  left  the 
diner.  The  club  car  was  crowded.  Sev- 
eral elderly  ladies  smiled  in  a  friendly 
way  at  the  little  girl,  who  paused  for  a 
moment  to  chat  with  one  of  them.  Mr. 
Catlin,  feeling  slightly  self-conscious, 
waited  for  her  at  the  far  end  of  the  car. 
The  little  girl  waved  to  him.  "Just  a  sec, 
Mr.  Catlin,"  she  called  out.  "I'll  be  right 
there.    Don't  go."    Mr.  Catlin  lighted  a 


"I  think  we'd  better  keep  it  open,"  he 
said  stiffly.  He  sat  down  in  the  arm- 
chair, facing  her. 

She  laughed,  stretched  out  a  leg  again, 
and  deliberately  kicked  the  door  shut. 
"Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  she  said.  "How 
absolutely  ridiculous!  Nobody's  going 
to  think  you've  brought  me  in  here  to 
kiss  me  or  anything  like  that.  I  mean 
that's  silly.  I'm  just  a  child,  or  at  least  I 
look  like  one." 

"Nevertheless,"  Mr.  Catlin  began. 

"Oh — who  cares  about  people?"  she 
said  bitterly.  "People  stink."  She  looked 
at  him,  hurt  and  defiant,  sat  up  straight 
and  crossed  her  legs  demurely,  pulling 
her  little  yellow  linen  dress  over  her 
knees.  "Go  ahead  and  open  it,"  she  said, 
sulkily.  "I  don't  care.  I  wouldn't  want 
you  to  be  embarrassed.  I  just  think  it's 
awfully  silly,  that's  all." 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  Mr.  Catlin  con- 
ceded. "It  is  rather  silly.  We'll  leave  it 
shut." 

"You're  so  nice,"  she  said  gently.  "I 
like  your  voice  so  much.  Why  do  you 
wear  dark  glasses?  I  wish  you  were  fifty." 

"Why  on  earth  do  you  wish  that?" 

"Oh — I  dunno."  Her  voice  was  miser- 
able again  and  there  were  tears  on  her 
eyelashes.  She  brushed  them  away  an- 
grily with  her  knuckles.  Mr.  Catlin's 
hand  made  an  involuntary  movement  to- 
ward his  breast  pocket. 


"Please  don't  offer  me  your  hank 
she  said  unhappily.  "Some  grownup 
always  doing  that  in  Margaret  O'Bri 
pictures  and  I  always  think  it's  so  silly 
always  carry  tissue."  She  snapped  op 
her  little  purse  and  rummaged  throu 
it.  "Oh,  nuts,"  she  muttered,  "I've 
the  last  piece." 

Mr.  Catlin  sat  frozen  in  his  chair,  s 
pathetic  but  completely  bewildered.  Pi 
ently  she  looked  at  him  with  another 
her  pixie  smiles. 

"Now  of  course  I  feel  like  a  fool,"  s 
observed.  "Now  I'd  like  to  borrow  yi 
hanky  but  I  wouldn't  blame  you  for 
letting  me  have  it."  Gravely  he  proffe 
it.    She  blew  her  nose  and  tucked 
handkerchief  into  the  belt  of  her  dress 

"I'll  bet  you're  sorry  now  that 
steward  wished  me  onto  you,"  she 
served. 

"Oh,  no.  You're  a  strange,  funny  lil 
thing,  but  you're  very  sweet,  and  if 
times  I'm  a  little  tongue-tied,  just  put 
down  to  the  fact  that  I've  had  very  lii 
to  do  with" — he  hesitated  a  momen 
"with  kids  your  age."   He  scratched 
chin  thoughtfully  and   added,  not 
subtly,  "Particularly  when  they're 
eling  across  the  continent  alone." 

She  plucked  with  nervous  fingers 
the  belt  of  her  dress,  her  eyes  down 
"I'll  explain  about  that,  Mr.  Catlin," 
said  finally.  "I  am  alone,  yes — but,  wi 
I'm  taking  my  father  back  to  New  Yo 
Nobody  knows  about  it — not  even 
conductor.  I  felt  sort  of  funny  telli 
anyone."  She  looked  up  at  him,  steadi 
"He  died  three  days  ago  in  Los  Angel 
I'm  taking  the  coffin  back  to  New  Yo: 
It's  in  the  baggage  car." 

"Good  God!"  said  Mr.  Catlin.  * 
poor  kid." 

"It's    all    right,"    she    said,    steadi 
"That's  not  why  I'm  unhappy.   I — I 
She  sighed  painfully  and  leaned  forwa 
her  small,  heart-shaped  face  very  pi 
"D'you  mind  if  I  talk  about  it?" 

"Get  it  off  your  chest,"  he  advii 
kindly. 

"I  really  didn't  know  my  father  a 
too  well,"  she  went  on,  "and  I  know 
sounds  awful  but — well,  I  didn't  like  h 
and  he  didn't  like  me.  He  was  like 
stranger.  My  mother  died  when  I  v. 
born  and  he  always  held  it  against  me. 
wasn't  my  fault,  but  he  always  held 
against  me,  and  he  just  didn't  like  me 
when  he  died  I  wasn't  terribly  unhapj 
He  was  really  like  a  stranger.  D'y 
think  that's  awful  of  me?" 

Mr.  Catlin,  lighting  a  fresh  cigarel 
shook  his  head  silently. 

The  little  girl  squirmed  into  the 
ner  of  the  seat  by  the  window,  tucked 
feet  under  her,  and  relaxed.  She  seem 
to  be  completely  composed,  but  n< 
and  then  her  voice  faltered  for  a  n 
ment.  "I  didn't  live  with  him  all 
time.  He  used  to  send  me  off  to  re 
tives  of  ours  in  the  East.  That's  whi 
I'm  taking  him  now.  He  has  two 
maid  sisters.  I  don't  like  them  at 
They  don't  like  me  either.  They  ne1 
did.  They're  both  sort  of  dried-up  a 
cold." 

"Are  you   going  to   live   with  thi 
now?" 

SHE  gave  her  characteristic  little  shn 
"I  guess  so.  Until  I  grow  up.  They 
the  only  relatives  I've  got.  They  owr 
boardinghouse.  They  wired  for  me 
come.  My  father  had  a  little  money  a 
there  was  some  insurance.  I'll  be 
right,  I  guess.  At  least  I  won't  have 
keep  house.  That's  something."  J 
shook  her  head,  sadly.  "It's  not  mi 
fun  keeping  house  for  a  father  who  d( 
nothing  but  criticize.  We  had  a  worn 
who  did  the  cooking.  He  didn't  like  1 
either.  I  loathed  her.  She  always  grip 
about  the  way  I  did  the  marketing.  A 
she  never  cleaned  the  house  properly 
anything.  She  was  a  stinker." 

"Aren't  you  still  in  school?"  Mr.  C 
lin  asked. 

"Sure.  I'm  in  junior  high.   I'm  pre 
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,  too.  I  like  school  very  much.  I  like 

read.  But,  again,  it's  not  much  fun 
yiien  nobody  cares  what  grades  you  get 
helps  you  with  your  homework  or 
J,ything." 

•She  shivered,  and   Mr.   Catlin   asked 
■H  i  if  she  would  like  a  blanket  around 

r. 
■it  ij  "No — I'm  not  a  bit  cold,"  she  assured 
m  ?|  in.  "I  often  shiver  like  that  when  I'm 
o'^jj  ,set  or  when  I  feel  blue." 

"Getting  a  bit  chilly  and  that  looks  like 

etty  thin  dress,"  Mr.  Catlin  ventured. 

.-  ••:  3he  looked  down  at  her  dress  and  then 

:  ■]  ft  his  eyes.  "1  s'pose  you're  wondering 

ifj  (ty  I'm  wearing  a  yellow  dress  and  not 

:isi|  mething  black  for  mourning."  she  said. 

:t«  s'pose  I  could  have  bought  something 

::.:  i  ick  or  gray,  but  I  thought — well,  it 

::  i  »uld    be    sort    of    dishonest.     People 

mirn  for  people  they  love.   He  never 

■  i.nted  me  to  love  him  and   I  didn't. 

od&Bu  think  I'm  awful?" 

She  was  crying  now,  softly,  quietly, 
r  ie  a  child  who  has  had  too  much  ex- 
-:iment  and  is  overtired. 
;;:|Mr-  Catlin,  filled  with  compassion,  sat 
:;,l  |Wn  next  to  her,  and  put  his  arm  lightly 
:;  j  »und  her  slim  shoulders.    For  a  few 

>ments  she  caught  her  breath  in  little 
qj  Kng  sobs,  and  then  she  buried  her 
:'.-3  re  against  his  coat  and  moved  along 
:  i  p  seat  very  close  to  him.  Mr.  Catlin 
.: ,,  ird  himself  telling  her,  in  a  voice  that 
n  \i  jnded  very  strange  to  him,  to  go  ahead 
;,;:i  i  have  a  good  cry. 
i  ;]  TU  be  okay  in  a  few  minutes,"  she  as- 
;;j  ti  him.  She  tried  to  smile.  She  took 
ta    arm,  which  still  rested  lightly  across 

•  shoulders,  placed  it  firmly  around 
body,  and  leaned  against  him  grate- 

y- 
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t^HEY  sat  in  friendly,  silent  com- 
munion for  about  five  minutes,  listen- 
■~A  to  the  rhythmic  rattle  of  the  train. 
,'I  hate  being  the  age  I  am  and  the  way 
x>k."  she  said  finally. 
r'l  think  fourteen  is  a  very  charming 
Q1  said  Mr.  Catlin,  "and  I  think  you 
k  very  nice." 

'No."  She  shook  her  head  unhappily, 
look  like  a  child  and  I  act  and  talk 
i  an  adolescent,  and  I  feel  very  grown 
most  of  the  time — and  it's  horrible." 
e  train  was  rounding  a  curve  and  she 
,  pred  out  of  the  window.  "Where's  the 
jgage  car,  Mr.  Catlin — front  or  back?" 
Jf^r.  Catlin  winced  ever  so  slightly.  "I 
t,  a't  know,"  he  said.  "Don't  think  about 

r1  l'I  was  just  wondering" — she  looked 

d  his  face  questioningly — "I  was  just 

;1ndering  if  I  ought  to — to  go   back 

ire.  Just  to  see  if — I  don't  want  to,  one 

(g&  bit,  but  I  just  thought — " 


"That's  just  morbid,"  said  Mr.  Catlin 
firmly. 

"I  guess  it  is,"  she  murmured.  "Okay 
then — I  won't  go."  She  squirmed  even 
closer  to  him,  and  held  his  arm  tighter 
around  her.  She  kept  her  hands  tightly 
clasped  over  his.  Childishly  she  rubbed 
her  cheek  against  his  arm.  She  said,  "This 
is  nice.  This  is  so  nice.  Now  I  feel  so 
much  better." 

Mr.  Catlin,  who  had  sat  with  his  arm 
around  many  a  girl  on  many  a  train,  but 
never  around  a  child,  was  also  filled  with 
wonder.  There  was  a  strange,  clean,  en- 
dearing quality  about  this  little  girl,  so 
obviously  frightened  and  lonely,  who 
had  attached  herself  to  him  in  this  unu- 
sual way.  He  sensed  her  need  to  be  com- 
forted, but  her  age  was  a  barrier  that  he 
did  not  quite  know  how  to  surmount. 

"Mr.  Catlin,"  she  said  presently,  "I've 
practically  told  you  my  life  history.  How 
about  you?  I  don't  even  know  if  you're 
married.   Are  you?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  still  quite  young,"  he  laughed. 
"Give  me  time." 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  wistfully,  "I 
wonder  if — no,  skip  it." 

"You  wonder  if  what?"  he  prompted. 

"Nothing.  I  was  just  wondring  if 
we'd  ever  meet  again  after  we  get  off  the 
train.  Probably  not." 

"Why  not?"  said  Mr.  Catlin  cheer- 
fully. "You  often  do  run  into  people 
you've  met  on  trains  years  ago." 

"Have  you?"  she  asked  gravely. 

He  tried  to  remember  an  instance,  in 
his  own  experience,  but  nothing  came  to 
mind.  He  decided  to  lie  to  her.  "Sure  I 
have,"  he  said. 

She  leaned  back  against  his  encircling 
arm,  and  throwing  back  her  head,  looked 
up  at  him  for  a  long  time.  "You're  lying," 
said  the  little  girl  reproachfully.  "I  can 
tell  by  your  voice  that  you're  lying,  and 
by  your  eyes,  even  behind  those  dark 
glasses.  It's  kind  of  you  to  try  and  lie 
about  it — but  it  doesn't  help.  One  never 
does  meet  people  again.  One  never  does." 

She  stood  up  and  smoothed  out  her 
little  dress.  Her  cheeks  were  wet  with 
tears.  "I  guess  I'd  better  go  and  get 
some  sleep,"  she  said,  yawning. 

Mr.  Catlin  got  up,  and  took  off  his 
dark  glasses.  He  tossed  them  onto  a  shelf. 

"Why  do  you  wear  them,  Mr.  Catlin? 
You  have  such  nice  eyes." 

His  affectation,  which  heretofore  had 
always  seemed  rather  amusing,  now 
seemed  rather  silly  and  shabby  to  him. 

"Don't  like  the  glare  of  lights,"  he 
muttered.  It  did  not  sound  convincing. 
He  wondered,  uneasily,  if  she  knew  that 
he  was  lying  now.  He  had  a  sudden  im- 
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pulse  to  tell  her  the  real  reason,  but  de- 
cided against  it 

The  little  girl  picked  up  the  handker- 
chief which  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  and 
blew  hoi  QOM  again,  "I'm  really  not  a 
crybaby  at  all,"  she  asserted,  "although 
you  wouldn't  believe  it,  the  way  I've  been 
bawling." 

"You'll  feel  better  in  the  morning," 
he  told  her.  "Let's  have  breakfast  to- 
gether, shall  we?" 

"Honestly."  You  really  want  to." 
"Honestly.  I  really  want  to." 
She  flashed  him  a  fleeting,  heart-warm- 
ing smile,  halt  feminine,  half  childish. 
"You're  so  nice.  Mi.  Catlin.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  grateful  I  am  that  I  sat  at  your 
table.   You've  been  so  nice  to  me." 

SHE  walked  to  the  door  and  leaned 
her  back  against  it,  looking  down 
at  her  feet.  Her  voice  was  a  sh..k\  little 
whisper.  "I  just  hate  to  say  good  night, 
Mr.  Catlin.  Gosh — I  wish  I  was  six." 
She  glanced  up  for  just  an  instant,  smil- 
ing through  her  tears  as  she  corrected 
herself  again.   'Were  six." 

"Why,  baby?" 

"Please  don't  call  me  baby.  I'm  not  a 
baby."  She  was  resentful  and  sulky. 

"I  wasn't  referring  to  your  age,"  Mr. 
Catlin  explained  hastily.  "It's  an  en- 
dearment that  I  often  use — to  all  attrac- 
tive females  up  to  the  age  of  forty. 
You're  the  first  girl  who  ever  minded." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "I  guess  I'm  just 
touchy.  You  see,  I've  never  been  called 
'baby'  by  anyone,  ever.  Honestly." 

"No  boy  friends?"  he  inquired. 

"I  loathe  boys  of  fourteen." 

He  walked  over  to  the  door  and  stood 
very  close  to  her.  "Why  do  you  wish  you 
were  six,  baby?" 

"Promise  you  won't  laugh  at  me?" 

"I  promise." 

She  looked  steadily  at  her  patent- 
leather  pumps,  scuffing  one  against  the 
other.  She  blushed  crimson.  "If  I  was 
six — were  six,  I  could  ask  you  to  let  me 
sleep  here  tonight  on  the  couch  and  it'd 
be  perfectly  okay  and  we  could  talk  in 
the  darkness  and  it  would  be  wonderful." 

"You  can  sleep  on  the  couch,"  said 
Mr.  Catlin.  His  voice  sounded  harsh 
and  unnatural. 

The  little  girl  shook  her  head  sadly. 
She  did  not  look  up.  "No,"  she  said. 
"No.  I  can't.  You  were  worried  about 
leaving  the  door  open,  and  you  were 
right.  I'm  not  six.  I'm  nearly  fourteen. 
I  hate  being  my  age.  It's  like  I  said — I'm 
neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl — nor  good  red 
herring.  It's  horrible." 

She  stared  at  her  feet  for  a  few  mo- 
ments longer  and  then  finally  looked  up 
steadily  into  Mr.  Catlin's  puzzled,  trou- 
bled face.  She  said,  very  simply,  "Mr. 
Catlin,  I'd  like  to  kiss  you  good  night.  I 
never  kissed  my  father.  He  never  wanted 
me  to  and  I  never  did.  I  never  kiss  my 
aunts  either.  They're  not  the  type.  Come 
to  think  of  it — I  don't  believe  I've  ever 
kissed  anybody  good  night — ever." 

Mr.  Catlin  took  her  face  between  his 
hands,  and  gently  brushed  his  lips  against 
her  cool,  soft  cheeks.  Then  he  kissed  her 
wet,  salty  eyes.  She  stood,  absolutely 
rigid  for  a  moment.  Then,  turning  her 
face  away,  she  gave  him  one  quick,  child- 
ish hug,  kissed  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and 
hurried  from  the  drawing  room,  without 
looking  back.  He  stepped  out  into  the 
corridor  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  a 
flash  of  yellow  linen  as  she  vanished 
round  the  corner  at  the  other  end  of  the 
car.  Slowly  he  went  back  into  his  room 
and  closed  the  door. 

Mr.  Catlin  picked  up  his  dark  glasses 
and  sat  for  a  long  time  staring  at  the 
place  where  the  little  girl  had  sat.  For 
no  conscious  reason  he  carefully  re- 
moved the  lenses  and  broke  the  plastic 
frame  into  a  great  many  very  small 
pieces.  He  cut  his  finger  on  a  jagged 
edge  of  the  plastic,  and  as  he  licked  the 
scratch  he  reflected  that  the  blood  tasted 
as  salty  as  the  little  girl's  tears.  He  did 
not  sleep  for  hours. 
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Happiness 

Comes  From 
Little  Things! 

REAL   happiness    cannot    be    bought. 
But  there  are  times  when  a  new  lamp 
■  for  a  dark  corner,  an  extra  hat  or 
pair  of  shoes  would  help. 

Lucky  is  the  girl  or  woman  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pin  Money  Club  in  times  like 
these.  In  spare  moments  she  can  make  the 
dollars  for  the  things  she  wants  or  needs. 

So  if  there  is  something  you  want  but  can- 
not afford,  write  for  our  free  folder  for  girls 
and  women,  "There's  Money  For  You."  It 
will  show  you  how  to  work  in  your  own 
time  doing  something  easy  and  pleasant. 

Margaret  Clarke 

Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 

Collier's,  The  National  Weekly,  Dept.  C-29 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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LET'S  GIVE  THE  POSTMAN  A  BREAK 


Continued  from  page  14 


to  the  meltrng  pot.  Many  of  the  old 
settlers  on  the  route  were  kids  trailing 
after  him  when  he  first  came  to  the 
neighborhood.  Jim  is  their  confidant  and 
altogether  an  important  man  in  their 
lives. 

There's  much  that  Jim  loves  about  his 
job — the  open  air,  and  the  friendly  peo- 
ple "who  come  to  rely  on  you."  But  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
listing  the  trials  of  a  mailman's  life,  voted 
228  resolutions  at  its  1948  convention  to 
detail  them  all.  Summed  up,  the  resolu- 
tions told  the  story  of  men — the  mailmen 
who  do  burdensome  foot  and  back  labor 
for  a  niggardly  and  grudging  Uncle  Sam 
who  has  lagged  behind  other  employers 
in  providing  modern  working  facilities 
and  conditions. 

Jim  marched  a  block  from  the  postal 
station  to  reach  his  first  "patron"  (the 
P.O.'s  word  for  those  it  serves). 

"Other  fellows  ain't  as  lucky,"  he  con- 
fided. "They  lug  their  bags  up  to  half  a 
mile  before  they  start  delivering,  or  they 
take  a  couple  of  busses."  He  climbed  a 
flight  of  fourteen  cement  steps  to  reach 
the  first  of  a  half-dozen  frame  houses 
perched  above  the  street.  Scientists  fig- 
ure it  takes  three  times  as  much  energy, 
second  for  second,  to  walk  up  steps  as  it 
does  to  saw  wood;  it  takes  twice  as  much 
energy  as  running  or  swimming.  I  was 
puffing  when  I  came  down. 

"You  don't  mind  it  after  a  while," 
Jim  said,  "unless  you  get  a  bad  ticker  or 
a  hernia  first." 

A  little  old  lady,  hands  clasped  as  if  in 
prayer,  watched  from  her  doorway  as 
the  burdened  mailman  made  his  way  up 
and  handed  her  a  long  envelope. 

"You're  a  good  man,"  she  said. 

It  was  the  first  of  the  month,  and  the 
envelope  contained  a  check — one  of  the 
federal,  state  and  county  relief  and  pen- 
sion checks  with  which  his  bag  was 
loaded.  All  along  his  route  Jim  would 
bang  the  mailbox  three  times  to  signal 
that  a  check  had  come. 

"This  what  you  expected?"  he'd  ask. 

Soft  Answer  Cures  Hate 

Jim  chuckled  as  he  came  down. 
"There  was  another  old  lady,  once.  Used 
to  say,  i  hate  you,  I  hate  you.'  I'd  tell 
her,  'But  I  don't  hate  you.'  She  left  me 
a  little  money  when  she  died." 

At  the  corner  two  aged  men  and  a 
young  woman  of  twenty-five,  in  dun- 
garees and  blouse,  were  waiting. 

"Any  luck  this  morning,  Jimmy?"  the 
girl  asked  anxiously. 

"You  heard  from  him  last  week,"  Jim 
said  kindly. 

"Aw,  that  ain't  fair."  The  girl  turned 
away  to  hide  her  face. 

Later  Jim  said,  "Waiting  to  hear  from 
hubby.   He's  in  the  coop." 

In  his  freshly  pressed  uniform  trou- 
sers, service  jacket  and  newly  laundered 
chambray  shirt,  with  his  uniformed  neat- 
ness, Jim  cuts  a  dignified  figure  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  patrons  greeted  him 
with  respect  as  well  as  affection.  Once 
Jim  became  a  central  figure  in  a  neigh- 
borhood tragedy.  A  child  of  four  dis- 
appeared while  playing  in  a  near-by 
park,  and  it  was  feared  she  had  been  kid- 
naped. 

"The  prettiest  little  thing  you  ever 
see,"  Jim  related.  "The  newspaper  fel- 
lows, about  a  dozen  of  'em.  would  gather 
round  me  as  I  started  my  route.  Wanted 
to  know  if  the  kidnaper  had  mailed  a 
ransom  note.  Believe  me  I'd  hold  my 
breath  when  I  sorted  my  mail  in  the 
morning.  But  the  ransom  letter  never 
came,  and  they  never  did  find  that  little 
girl.   I  sure  missed  her." 

Other  mailmen,  in  other  towns,  have 
made  their  daily  visits  as  significant  for 
the  part  they  played   in   neighborhood 


life  as  for  the  mail  they  carried.  Take 
Charlie  Dillon,  now  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  branch  of  the  Letter 
Carriers  Association.  The  neighbors  used 
to  call  him  "Chamberlain"  when  he 
delivered  the  mail.  He  alone  could  ap- 
pease two  quarreling  families  and  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  to  blows.  A 
jowly  200-pounder  with  the  presence  of 
an  Irish  ward  leader,  Charlie  would  glare 
first  at  one  party,  then  at  the  other  until 
the  two  would  let  up. 

Jim's  uniform  costs  him  $46.  (It  used 
to  cost  $18.)  He  buys  one  a  year,  pays 
for  it  himself,  but  is  not  permitted  to 
charge  this  or  the  three  pairs  of  shoes 
he  buys  against  income  for  tax  purposes. 
Dogs,  one  of  the  mailman's  sorest  trials, 
have  complicated  Jim's  uniform  problem 
by  sinking  their  teeth  into  his  legs  on 
five  occasions.  Once  Jim  neglected  to 
get  medical  treatment  until  he  was 
through  with  his  rounds,  and  doctors 
feared  tetanus  had  set  in.  But  the  sur- 
geon's knife  saved  the  day. 

Whenever  he  was  bitten  after  that  he 


and  unless  he  had  sick  leave  to  draw  on, 
he  would  have  no  income  for  that  time. 

Sick  leave  is  another  sore  point  with 
the  mailman.  Despite  heavy  outdoor 
work,  which  makes  colds  and  pneumonia 
a  common  occupational  hazard,  the 
mailman  gets  less  sick  leave  than  civil 
servants  with  light  jobs  in  heated  build- 
ings. 

Jim  gets  a  yearly  checkup  by  his  own 
doctor.  Although,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
he's  now  "beginning  to  feel  it  in  the  legs," 
his  heart  "keeps  ticking  away  good." 
Five  fellow  carriers  in  Jim's  union  aren't 
so  lucky.  Partially  disabled  by  bad  hearts 
and  hernias,  they  have  sought  less  taxing 
clerical  work  indoors  only  to  run  into 
rigid  seniority  rules.  Even  if  disabled  in 
the  line  of  duty,  a  mailman  with  long 
years  of  service  behind  him  must  wait  his 
turn  for  a  post  office  clerk  job.  And  then 
he  probably  will  go  on  nightwork. 

Jim  gets  by  on  his  pay.  His  three  sons 
and  daughter  are  married,  so  he  has  only 
himself  and  his  wife,  Jennie,  to  support. 
In  three  years  he'll  retire  on  $1,500  a 
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would  hasten  to  a  neighborhood  doctor, 
paying  for  the  treatment  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  Unless  a  disabled  mailman  is 
treated  at  a  Marine  or  other  federal  hos- 
pital he  must  pay  for  his  own  hospitaliza- 
tion even  if  hurt  on  the  job.  Michigan 
law  is  harder  on  dog  owners  than  are 
most  states  which  operate  on  the  com- 
mon-law principle — that  a  dog  is  enti- 
tled to  at  least  one  bite  before  his  master 
can  be  sued,  a  dictum  which  mailmen 
describe  as  "one  bite  on  the  house."  Jim 
has  never  sued  anyone  because  of  a  dog. 

"I  try  to  make  friends  with  them  when 
they're  puppies,"  he  says.  "That  way  it 
works  better." 

When  a  dog  bites  he  often  takes  with 
him  a  big  chunk  of  the  mailman's  in- 
come. Here's  why.  Jim  earns  $3,550  a 
year  which  spells  out  to  $61 .50  in  weekly 
take-home  pay.  Injured  on  the  job  and 
unable  to  work,  his  income  falls  to 
$26.50  a  week.  For  with  letter  carriers 
Uncle  Sam  is  a  hard-fisted  boss.  The  law 
allows  a  mailman  two  thirds  compensa- 
tion, figured  on  a  maximum  wage  of 
$2,100  yearly.  Mailmen's  wages  were 
lower  when  compensation  rates  were 
fixed  in  1916  and  nobody  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  bring  them  up  to  date. 

Besides,  foot  and  leg  ailments,  heart 
ills  and  hernia,  all  of  which  mailmen  say 
result  from  their  work,  are  not  regarded 
as  occupational  ailments  by  the  U.S. 
Compensation  Commission.  Suppose 
Jim  broke  a  leg  while  delivering  mail  on 
an  icy  stoop.  He  would  not  get  paid  for 
his  first  three  days  away  from  the  job — 


year.  But  younger  mail  carriers  with 
growing  families  have  tough  going.  A 
Washington,  D.  C,  mailman's  wife  told 
investigating  congressmen  last  year  her 
food  budget  was  so  tight  that  one  of  her 
three  little  boys  asked  for  a  pound  of 
butter  for  Christmas. 

In  two  hours  of  house-to-house  trudg- 
ing, Jim  had  worked  off  his  mail  load, 
but  a  mailman's  bag  is  never  empty.  As 
he  went,  he  collected  outgoing  mail,  and 
this  plus  mail  from  the  street  box  which 
he  had  emptied  into  his  bag  now  made  a 
sizable  bundle.  He  would  haul  this  about 
until  he  returned  to  the  post  office  sev- 
eral hours  later.  In  the  meantime,  postal 
trucks  deposited  additional  mail  loads 
for  Jim  at  relay  points  along  his  route. 

"The  moment  this  old  bag  gets 
lighter,"  Jim  said,  "we  hit  a  relay  point." 
The  35-pound  load  he  had  carted  from 
the  postal  station,  supplemented  by  three 
refills  and  another  trip  in  the  afternoon, 
would  bring  his  total  burden  for  the  day 
to  almost  200  pounds. 

The  letters  that  weigh  most  on  the 
mailman  aren't  necessarily  those  that  are 
heaviest.  They  are  the  registered  mail 
for  whose  contents  he  is  personally  re- 
sponsible. The  letter  must  be  delivered 
into  the  hand  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  or  to  a  close  relative.  A  mis- 
laid "register"  is  a  nightmare  to  all  mail- 
men. Jim  (like  mailmen  everywhere) 
knows  the  story  of  the  New  York  City 
carrier  who  lost  a  "register"  containing 
a  $1,000  cashier's  check.  The  hapless 
mailman  put   it  down  near  his  sorting 
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case  and  forgot  about  it.   So  he  had 
replace    the    $1,000.     Fellow    canf 
throughout  New  York  City  chipped  \M 
help  him  make  it  good. 

His  morning  delivery  done,  Jim  staiad 
back  to  the  post  office  for  a  respite  oi 
minutes  and  his  lunch:  a  ham  sandvT 
and  coffee.  In  other  post  offices,  mailr 
are  forced  to  wait  as  much  as  two  he 
before  starting  out  on  their  afternfl 
rounds,  but  Jim  is  lucky.   He  can  b<§ 
his  second  trip  right  after  lunch,  and 
get  home  that  much  earlier. 

According  to  Jim's  reckoning  he 
covered  six  miles  on  his  morning  rou 
carrying  his  35-pound  load.  He  t 
his  bag  six  days  a  week,  for  the  post 
fice  insists  on  spreading  his  forty  he 
over  six  days. 


The  Hard  Way  Is  Expensive 


The  way  Jim  and  his  fellows  do  t 
work,  by  foot  and  by  hand,  is  part  of 
reason  the  post  office  has  been  subjec 
to  increasing  fire.  For  the  hard  wa 
the  expensive  way,  too. 

With  its  $1,650,000,000  (estimat 
income  last  year,  the  Post  Office  Dep 
ment  was  the  world's  biggest  busin 
And  with  its  half-million  employe 
was  the  world's  biggest  boss.  Yet  the 
part  ment  has  no  research  and  devel 
ment  unit  to  study  short  cuts  and  red 
costs.  Nor  does  it  have  methods  or 


agement  engineers,  now  common 
other  government  agencies,  to  study 
most  efficient  disposal  of  its  man  po\ 
No  industry  with  a  small  fraction  of 
post  office's  income  would  try  to  sta? 
business  without  these  common-se 
aids. 

"Sure  the  department  moves  mo 
tains  of  mail,"  Congressional  cri 
jeered.  "But  it  does  it  the  way  Phar 
built  the  pyramids,  through  the  si 
weight  of  numbers." 

This   year    American    taxpayers 
have  to  dig  down  into  their  pocket; 
make    good    a    half-billion-dollar 
which  the  Post  Office  Department 
incur  on  its  operations.    In  all  fairn 
the  department,  a  service  organizat 
should  not  be  judged  alone  by  its  e; 
ings  or  losses.  Its  deficits  can't  be  blai 
altogether  on   faulty  methods,   for 
post  office  performs  many  vital  pu 
chores  at  less  than  cost. 

Then  too.  postal  officials  are  not  c< 
plete  masters  of  their  domain.  Jesse  D 
aldson.  the  first  Postmaster  General 
had  been  a  letter  carrier  previously 
who  therefore  knows  the  P.O.  from 
bottom  up.  must  go  to  Congress  for 
ings  on  wages  and  rates  and  for  appro 
ations  for  facilities  and  equipment. 

Still,  the  faithful  old  post  office  ne 
a  shot  of  mechanization  and  a  go 
over  by  efficiency  experts.  Herbert  H 
ver,  chairman  of  the  Commission 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Brand 
Government,  reported  in  November  i 
$200,000,000  to  $300,000,000  e\ 
year  could  be  sliced  from  post  ol 
costs  by  efficient  operations. 

Nineteen  forty-nine  could  be  the  ) 
to  have  mechanized  equipment  and  i 
methods  come  to  the  rescue.  For 
stance:  Why  not  a  mobile  post  office 
postal  station  on  wheels  that  would  t 
the  mail  off  the  carrier's  back  and  b 
you  the  P.O.'s  wares  and  service 
stamps,  letter  registry,  parcel  weighin 
right  to  your  front  door? 

In  the  second  and  final  installment  of 
article,  the  author  takes  you  into  the 
ture — shows  you  what  the  median 
post  office  might  he.  But  there  are  c 
against  it.  Next  week  read  the  blow 
blow  account  of  the  Post  Office  Dep 
ment's  unbelievable  battle  against 
ernization  and  economy! 

Collier's  for  January 
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TOUGHEST  COP  IN  BERLIN 


ah,  Mike,  you  go  out  and  get  them, 
hree  of  the  hoys  with  you." 
\\  hat  for?"  Mike  protested.  "I  can  do 
s  alone." 

N  ou  gotta  have  someone  to  drive  the 

.jts  back."   Carlucci   said    mildly.    So 

left  anil  we  were  alone  in  the  Office 

i    Director.   Criminal   Investigation 

iision.  Department  of  the  Army,  Ber- 

:-;J    That's   Carlucci;    Director    of    the 

.-  3-D-,  which  makes  him  the  top  cop  in 

\  merican  sector  of  Berlin.  There  are 

iKX)  Germans  living  in  the  Ameri- 

M-ctor,  and  any  time  any  one  of 

Jm  commits  a  crime  against  Army  per- 

H<  inel  or  property  it  is  up  to  Carlucci  to 

-  Jng  him  to  justice.  It  is  also  his  job  to 

ifig  to  justice  any  G.I.  or  officer  who 

its  a  crime  against  the  German  citi- 

the  vector.    This,  however,  was 

the  job  for  which  the  French  govern- 

gave  him  the  Croix  de  guerre  (with 

ma)  and  the  coveted  Legion  of  Honor. 

Clean-Up  Job  in  Marseille 

I  Carlucci  began  the  war  as  a  pri- 
He  emerged  as   a  captain.    The 
was  smart  enough  to  put  him  in  its 
inal  Investigation  Department  and 
id  a  lot  of  work  with  the  French  in 
h  Africa  and  with  the   Italians  in 
les.  The  Army  gave  him  the  Bronze 
for  that.    Later  he  was  handed  the 
enviable  job  of  cleaning  up  Mar- 
and  if  you  hit  Mar- 
e  in  wartime  you  know 
upBlhis  was  not  a  job  for 

..uetoast. 
,-jtbe  French  might  well 
-.J'e  cleared  up  Marseille 

4   -elves   (although  they 
en't  made  much  prog- 
n  a  hundred  years  I  but 
Ja  fact  that  American 
-;  jj.s  never  take  kindly  to 
jiign  cops  or  MPs  even 
luch  cops  wear  the  uni- 
,4n  of  brave  allies.    The 
jnch  asked  that  Carlucci 
,-.|e  over  the  job,  and  he 
4   There  was  an  eleven- 
Jock    curfew    in    Mar- 
ie, and  Carlucci  knew  if 
.  icould  enforce  that  he 
Jjld   get   on   top  of  the 
-Jption. 
They  thought  we  were 
iiing  about  the  curfew," 
[  Jucci    said.     "Life   was 
ally   getting    started    in 
rseille  around  eleven  at 
fit.    But  I  had  two  big 
s  with  me.    Nice  boys, 
who   could   hit   very 
Id    indeed    if    need    be. 
l  of  them  were  Negroes 
they'd    never    heard 
ihing  about  fear.   We'd 
into  a  joint  at  eleven 
I'd    say.     Everybody 
their   bill   and   scram 
here.'  We  didVt  have 
:h     trouble     with     the 
s.   Sometimes  the  peo- 
who  ran  the  joints  ob- 
:d  and  tried  to  ease  us 
[  My  two  big  boys  didn't 
I  to  get  run  out  of  places. 
1  either.    So   now   and 
l  we  had  a  little  trou 
but  I  will  say  we  never 
to  use  guns 

Sometimes  a  character 
Id  pull  a  knife,  but  my 
>  were  brought  up  on 
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Continued  from  page  '2  I 

not  mam  ol  our  G.I. s  got  hurt.  Anyhow 
that's  what  the  French  gave  me  these 
medals  for." 

When  the  war  was  over,  General  Lu- 
cius Clay  heard  about  Ray's  record  and 
assigned  him  to  act  as  C  IT),  chief  in 
Berlin.  Carlucci  has  held  the  job  down 
ever  since,  and  virtually  everyone  in  Ber- 
lin (except  a  few  characters  who  now 
languish  in  nonair-conditioncd  i.uls)  will 
tell  you  that  the  boyish-looking  thirty- 
eight-\  ear-old  gent  with  the  quick  gun 
and  the  soft  voice  has  done  very  well. 

If  you  ask  General  C  lay  il  did)  about 
Carlucci  he  will  say,  "He's  done  a  fine 
job.  a  remarkable  job."  If  you  ask  Colo- 
nel Frank  Howley,  commandant  of  the 
American  sector  in  Berlin  (I  did)  about 
Carlucci.  he  will  say,  "Ray  is  all  right. 
He's  a  man  you  can  depend  on.  And  do 
you  know  something?  He  never  carries 
a  gun." 

II  you  ask  the  boys  around  the  .Press 
Club  on  Sven  Hedin  Strasse  (I  did),  you'll 
hear  someone  say,  "Best  thing  Ray  does 
is  keep  kids  out  of  trouble.  When  he 
finds  German  kids  who  haye  been  out  of 
order  he  goes  to  their  parents  and  gives 
the  parents  hell.  And  he's  kept  many  a 
young  G.I.  from  being  court-martialed. 
You'd  never  think  it.  but  Ray  was  a  bad 
boy  himself  one  time  and  he  understands 
how  wild  kids  can  get.  Yeah.  Carlucci  is 
all  right.  We're  lucky  to  have  him  here 
in  Berlin." 
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es.   They  could  throw 
nch  faster  than  anyone 
d  throw  a  knife,  and 
they  would  toss  the 
thrower     into     the 
Well,  we  cleaned  up 
seille  pretty  good,  and 


Ounce  of  Prevention 


"Deaths  from  motor  vehicle  accidents  both  on  Christmas  Eve 
and  Christmas  Day  are  two  to  three  times  the  annual  daily 
average  .  .  .  Last  December  the  death  rate  was  58c/c  over  the 
average  monthly  rate.  Traffic  accidents  killed  3,190  and  injured 
nearly  100,000  people."— National  Safety  Council. 


THE  BLIGHT  ABOUT  CHRISTMAS 


December,  the  jolliest  month  of  the  year, 

Is  crammed  to  the  valance  with  holiday  cheer — 

Reunions  and  parties,  and  turkey  and  pie, 

The  kids  home  from  school  with  their  spirits  sky-high. 

But  though  it's  the  season  when  everyone's  merry, 

It's  likewise  the  month  when  we  all  must  be  wary, 

Especially  out  on  the  highways  at  night, 

When  drivers  contend  with  a  shortage  of  light, 

That  makes  the  pedestrian  harder  to  see 

As  out  he  cavorts  from  the  lee  of  a  tree. 

To  take  foolish  chances  is  downright  insane 

On  boulevards  skiddy  from  snow  or  from  rain. 

Remember,  it's  pleasanter,  far,  to  arrive 

Wherever  you're  going,  intact  and  alive. 

— MARGARET    FISHBACK 


When  Carlucci  says  that  he  was  a  dead- 
end kid  he  is  not  fooling.    So  ne  months 

ago  Communist  newspapers  in  America 
attacked  Carlucci  savagely,   ["hey  dug  up 

the  fact  that  before  the  war  he  hail  been 
an  undercovei  man  who  occasionally 
wangled  his  way  into  t  omniums!  con- 
trolled unions  for  the  purpose  ol  blowing 

a  very  loud  whistle.   He  was  then  work 
ing  for  Joseph  P  Ryan,  president  ol  the 

International  longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion (affiliated  with  the  A.F.  of  L.). 

Headlines  Hurl  Accusations 

With  their  usual  line  restraint  they 
screamed  that  Carlucci  had  been  a  "fink" 
and  a  strong-arm  guy  who  went  around 
busting  the  skulls  of  honest  laboring  men 
with  a  baseball  bat.  A  headline  in  one 
of  the  Communist  papers  announced, 
"Army's  Top  Cop  in  Berlin  Was  Labor 
Spy."  They  told,  too,  of  how  he  had  run 
afoul  of  the  law  as  a  young  man  and  of 
how  he  had  broken  his  parole. 

The  Secretary  of  War  sent  General 
Clay  a  message  suggesting  that  he  get  rid 
of  his  "top  cop."  The  general  told  them 
in  Washington  that  Carlucci  had  never 
made  a  secret  of  his  past.  Clay  also 
handed  the  Army  brass  a  copy  of  Car- 
lucci's  war  record  with  commendations 
from  every  commanding  officer  under 
whom  he  had  served.  He  told  them  of  the 
fine  job  Carlucci  was  doing  in  Berlin. 
When  Clay  goes  to  bat  for 
one  of  his  men  he  takes  a 
full  swing.  General  Clay  is 
a  soft-spoken  man  with  a 
charming  smile.  But  he 
can  be  very  tough,  even 
with  the  very  top  brass. 
Carlucci  stayed  on  the  job. 
"You  know,  the  Com- 
munist papers  weren't  too 
far  off,"  Carlucci  says  with 
rueful  frankness.  "Except 
for  that  crack  about  the 
baseball  bat.  I  was  a  dead- 
end kid,  as  I  told  you.  I  got 
mixed  up  in  a  crap  game 
once  and  then  got  in  a  fight, 
and  the  first  thing  you 
know  I  was  in  court.  I  was 
sixteen.  I  got  a  suspended 
sentence.  I  was  supposed 
to  report  to  a  parole  officer 
but  I  skipped  one  report 
and  went  to  a  reformatory 
for  fifteen  days.  After  that 
I  held  all  sorts  of  jobs 
around  the  docks  in  Hobo- 
ken  and  Union  City. 

"Yeah,  I  did  a  lot  of 
things  as  a  kid  I'm  not 
proud  of.  Who  hasn't?  But 
then  I  got  into  the  Army. 
Some  guys  maybe  the 
Army  is  no  good  for.  It 
made  me  grow  up.  You 
work  for  men  like  General 
Clay  and  Colonel  Howley 
and  you're  bound  to  grow 
up.  You're  bound  to  de- 
velop a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility." 

Carlucci  took  over  the 
job  of  running  the  C.I.D.  in 
Berlin  in  1945.  right  after 
Colonel  Howley  and  his 
American  military  govern- 
ment men  moved  in.  The 
job  was  one  which  might 
have  discouraged  a  more 
experienced  cop  than  Ray 
Carlucci.  He  was  thirty- 
four  then,  well  set  up,  but  he 
weighed  only  140  pounds, 
which  is  all  he  weighs  to- 
day. 

Berlin  was  filled  with  du- 
bious characters  with  no 
papers,  no  visible  means  of 
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support,  and  no  affection  for,  or  inclina- 
tion to  obey,  the  Ten  Commandments  or 
the  law  as  set  forth  by  American  military 
government.  For  the  most  part  these 
were  not  Germans;  they  were  members 
of  the  Spanish  Blue  Division,  which  had 
fought  against  Russia,  or  they  were 
French  collaborationists  who  quite 
rightly  feared  to  go  back  to  France.  They 
were  renegade  Poles  and  Yugoslavs  and 
Greeks,  and  they  were  Italians  who  felt 
that  the  pickings  would  be  better  in  Ber- 
lin than  in  Rome.  Most  of  them  had 
managed  to  steal  American  uniforms  and 
all  of  them  had  larceny  in  their  hearts. 

"We  didn't  have  much  trouble  with 
the  Germans  then  and  we  don't  now," 
Carlucci  says.  "But  these  characters 
would  steal  the  fillings  outa  your  teeth. 
Especially  automobiles.  They  were  very 
good  at  stealing  automobiles.  They 
would  steal  them  in  our  sector  and  hustle 
them  over  to  the  Russian  sector.  They'd 
repaint  them,  get  new  license  plates  for 
them  and  sell  them." 

Russians  Like  His  Approach 

This  posed  a  delicate  problem  for  Car- 
lucci. If  you  followed  a  stolen  car  into 
Soviet  territory  the  Russians  might  not 
like  it.  They  were  showing  increasing 
signs  of  touchiness.  Carlucci  didn't  know 
anything  about  protocol.  Hell,  he  was  a 
cop.  So  he  just  stormed  into  Russian 
C.I.D.  headquarters  and  asked  for  the 
headman.  He  told  the  headman  the 
situation.  He  explained  that  he  was  no 
political  cop.  He  was  just  a  guy  who 
wanted  to  nab  anybody  who  was  stealing 
or  murdering,  and  how  about  a  little  co- 
operation? The  Russians,  who  seem  to 
understand  the  direct  approach  better 
than  they  do  the  diplomatic,  liked  Car- 
lucci's  attitude.  Henceforth  he  could  fol- 
low stolen  cars  anywhere  he  wanted. 

"Funny    thing,"    Carlucci    says,    as 
thovigh  puzzled  at  it  himself.   "Me  and 
the  Russians  hit  it  off  fine. 
You  see  them  all  there  when 
I  got  these  medals?" 

Carlucci  has  thirty  Ameri- 
can agents  and  ten  Germans 
working  out  of  his  head- 
quarters at  Andrews  Bar- 
racks. In  addition,  he  can 
call  on  the  American  MPs 
any  time  he  needs  them  or 
he  can  use  any  or  all  of  the 
3,000  German  police  in  Ber- 
lin. On  one  occasion  he  used 
not  only  all  of  these,  but  the 
Air  Force  as  well,  to  solve  a 
murder  mystery. 

One  day  on  the  list  of 
G.I.s  who  were  A.W.O.L.  he 
found  the  name  of  Corporal 
Stanley  Claycomb.  Several 
days  went  by  and  the  cor- 
poral's name  remained  on 
the  list.  There  was  no  reason 
why  Carlucci  should  take  on 
what  was  a  routine  job  for 
the  MPs,  but  he  found  him- 
self thinking  about  the  young 
corporal,  and  one  day  he 
went  to  see  the  men  in  Clay- 
comb's  outfit.  They  all  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being 
amazed  at  the  corporal's  ab- 
sence. 

"He  just  ain't  that  kind  of 
a  guy,"  a  sergeant  told  Car- 
lucci. "Besides,  he  had  a  girl. 
Not  one  of  these  FrauLeins 
you  can  have  for  a  couple  of 
cigarettes,  but  a  real  nice 
girl." 

"Maybe  he  ran  off  with 
her,"  Carlucci  suggested. 

"Not  a  chance.  This  girl 
can't  run,"  the  sergeant  said. 
"She's  a  cripple.  Yeah,  she's 
in  the  hospital  now." 

Carlucci  went  to  see  her 
and  she  was  a  nice  girl.  She 
was  horribly  worried  about 
her  corporal,  too.    She  had 


been  stricken  with  osteomyelitis  and  Cor- 
poral Ciaycomb  had  sent  her  to  the  hos- 
pital and  was  paying  the  doctor  bills. 
One  of  Claycomb's  pals  told  Ray  that  the 
corporal  never  smoked  or  ate  candy  or 
used  any  of  his  Post  Exchange  rations; 
he  sold  everything  to  pay  for  his  girl's 
doctor  bills.  There  was  some  Kraut 
dentist  near  Tempelhof  who  bought 
chocolate  sirup  from  the  kid,  someone 
remembered.  Matter  of  fact,  Claycomb 
had  mentioned  that  this  dentist  owed 
him  quite  a  bit  of  change. 

Carlucci  sent  his  boys  out  to  round  up 
any  dentists  who  lived  in  the  Tempelhof 
area.  They  came  in  with  Dr.  Werner 
Raabe,  a  calm,  cool  customer  who  had 
been  a  paratrooper  in  the  German  army 
during  the  war.  Yes,  he  remembered 
Corporal  Claycomb,  a  very  fine  young 
man.  Claycomb  had  sold  him  a  few 
cans  of  chocolate  sirup  and  he  had  paid 
the  soldier. 

Carlucci  and  his  boys  examined  Doc- 
tor Raabe's  apartment,  which  also  con- 
tained his  dentist's  office.  Carlucci 
noticed  what  appeared  to  be  bloodstains 
on  the  wall.  Could  be,  Doctor  Raabe 
said  easily,  sometimes  a  patient  did 
bleed.  There  was  a  balcony  outside  the 
living  room  of  the  fiat.  Ray  found  a 
small  hatchet  there  and  the  back  of  it 
was  rusted. 

"Maybe  you  hit  the  corporal  on  the 
head  with  this  and  then  washed  the 
blood  off  with  water,"  Carlucci  said. 
"It's  only  the  back  of  the  hatchet  that's 
rusty." 

"Really,"  Doctor  Raabe  laughed. 
"This  is  absurd.  You  accuse  me  of 
murder  and  you  haven't  even  any  proof 
that  the  corporal  is  dead." 

"That's  right."  Ray  said  softly,  be- 
cause he  just  isn't  a  loud-voiced  char- 
acter. He  told  Mike  Strauch  and  Big 
John  Weber  (once  a  cop  in  Baltimore) 
to  go  over  the  flat  with  a  fine  comb. 
He  told  Pat  Gallagher  to  analyze  any- 
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"Very  well,  I'll  give  you  a  divorce — 
but  I  insist  on  custody  of  the  program! 


Guess  What? 


Just  to  be  different,  we  present  a- quiz  in  reverse.  Below  are 
ten  answers.  All  you  have  to  do  is  figure  out  the  questions. 
After  you  have  given  up,  see  next  page. 


THE  ANSWERS 


1.  Yes,  you 

2.  Seattle 

3.  Married 

4.  7,250,225 

5.  (C) 


6.  No  thanks,  just  had  some 


7.  Thirty-five  stories 


8.  Adams,    Jefferson,     Grant, 
Harrison,    Taft,    Roosevelt 

9.  A  man  who  racks  up  balls 
in  a  billiard  parlor 

10.  Nothing 

— CARL  H.  WINSTON 


thing  that  lo<?ked  suspicious.  Gallagher 
is  in  charge  of  the  well-equipped  C.I.D. 
laboratory  in  Berlin.  Then  Carlucci 
went  looking  for  a  body.  He  asked  the 
Air  Force  to  help.  They  sent  low-flying 
airplanes  searching  the  Tempelhof  area. 
Ray  asked  the  infantry  and  the  M.P.s 
for  a  thorough  search  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  week  later  they  found  the  body 
under  the  rubble  and  debris  not  far 
from  Raabe's  home. 

Meanwhile,  Pat  Gallagher  had  turned 
up  something  in  his  laboratory.  He  had 
found  plenty  of  Claycomb's  fingerprints, 
but  he  had  also  found  a  small  thatch 
of  bloodstained  hair  under  a  splinter 
of  wood  a  foot  above  the 
doorjamb  in  the  opening  be- 
tween the  dentist's  office  and 
living  room.  The  blood  was 
the  same  type  as  Claycomb's. 
He  found  a  suit  of  Raabe's 
at  the  cleaners.  It  hadn't 
been  cleaned  as  yet  and  it  too 
showed  bloodstains.  Car- 
lucci, who  had  been  keeping 
Raabe  on  ice  on  a  tech- 
nical black-market  charge, 
brought  him  into  his  office. 
"You  got  into  a  fight  with 
Claycomb,"  he  said  quietly. 
"You  struck  him  with  this 
hatchet  and  killed  him.  You 
dragged  him  through  the 
doorway  and  his  head  hit  the 
side  and  a  splinter  picked  up 
some  of  his  hair.  You  car- 
ried him  downstairs  on  your 
back  but  some  of  the  blood 
got  on  your  coat.  You 
brought  him  out  in  back  of 
your  house  and  piled  bricks 
and  debris  over  him.  You 
oughtn't  to  have  done  that, 
Doctor." 

"We  were  having  a  drink," 
Raabe  said,  sweating  now. 
"He  swung  at  me  with  a  bot- 
tle and  I  took  the  hatchet 
and  hit  him  to  save  myself. 
It  was  self-defense." 

"But,  Doctor  Raabe,"  Car- 
lucci said  mildly.  "This  boy 
was  hit  on  the  back  of  the 
head.  And,  Doctor,  he  was 
sitting  down  when  he  was 
hit.  It  isn't  self-defense  when 
you  hit  a  sitting  man  on 
the  back  of  the  head  with 
a  hatchet.  Now,  Doctor 
Raabe,  you  and  I  are  going 
to  sit  right  here  until  you  tell 
me  the  truth." 

It  went  on  for  eight  hours 
— persistent,  endless  ques- 
tioning.   Raabe  was  an  ex- 
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paratrooper.   You  couldn't  have 
a  confession  out  of  him  with  a  leadj 
But  he  finally  broke  down.  He  had  | 
the  corporal  several  hundred  mark 
canned  chocolate  sirup  and  he  kille 
to  escape  paying  the  debt.   He  wa 
and  sentenced  to  death. 

The  black  market  has  always  bee| 
of  Carlucci's  biggest  headaches,  but) 
a  few  exceptions  illicit  traffic  in 
rationed  goods  never  really  reach 
tronomical  proportions.  There  were 
are)  a  few  big  operators,  but  Carluc 
caught  up  with  most  of  them.   W 
still  loosely  called  "black-market 
ations  is  as  often  as  not  a  method  o 
ter  which  custom  has  made  legitima 

"It's  like  this,"  Carlucci  went  on 
Russians  keep  yelling  in  their  newsp 
that  the  Americans  are  a  bunch  of  I 
market  operators.  All  our  boys 
always  done  is  to  barter  their  own 
rettes,  soap,  candy  and  watches  fo 
ury  goods;  things  which  do  not  dt 
the  German  economy  or  populate 
vital  commodities. 

"Thousands  of  German  kids  are  t 
chocolate  today  and  drinking  pow 
milk  because  some  American 
rather  have  a  bit  of  Meissen  china 
he  would  the  chocolate  or  the  m 
really  enjoy" — Carlucci  grinned — " 
after  professional  black  mark 
whose  activities  actually  deprive 
man  civilians  of  essential  commoi 
but  you'd  be  surprised  how  few  of 
there  are." 

"How  would  you  enjoy  going  aft 
guy  who  stole  the  boss's  rug?"  I  ask 

"I  was  hoping  you  didn't  know 
that,"  he  said  sadly.    "The  genera 
been  in  Frankfurt  for  a  couple  of 
When  he  came  back  to  his  office,  da 
if  his  rug  wasn't  gone.   So  he  caliti 
in.    I  questioned   every  workman 
had  been  in  the  building  while  the 
was  away.   I  couldn't  get  a  thing  c 
any  of  them.  The  rug  was  gone.  It  s 
gone,"  Carlucci  said  unhappily.         * 
every  time  I  meet  General  Clay  he» 
'Carlucci,  when  are  you  going  to  i| 
that  rug  of  mine?'  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "You  know 
the  rug  was  worth?  Maybe  ten  1 
That's  all.  And  when  I  leave  here 
what  they'll  remember  me  by.  1 
say,  'Carlucci?  They  stole  the  ger 
rug  right  from  under  his  nose.  Tha 
kind  of  a  cop  Carlucci  was.'  " 

Maybe  someday  General  Claj 
confess  to  Carlucci  that  the  whole 
was  a  gag  and  that  the  moth-eate 
was  not  stolen  but  thrown  away, 
won't  tell  Carlucci  that.  You  don't 
me  blowing  the  whistle  on  a  foi 
general. 
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OPEN  SEASON  ON  GEORGE 


their    seats    again,    George    asked, 
Vhere'd  you  find  the  meat  ball?" 
•Janet?"  Lilly  shrugged.    "The  woods 
e  full  of  them,  George.  And  once  word 
ts  around  that  you  are  no  longer  under 
ecial  contract  to  me,  your  hair  will  be 
%11  of  them,  too.    I  promise." 
f  "1  can  wait,"  George  Wayne  said, 
t;  But  he  hadn't  long  to  wait.    As  the 
in  fell  on  a  sodden  third  act  and  the 
dience  moved  out  adjusting  their  coats 
:rs  below  disconsolate  faces,  Janet 
-  raham  tugged  at  his  elbow. 

1  have  so  many  questions  I  want  to 

>u,"  she  told  him.    "And  my  apart- 

ent  is  right  near  the  theater.     Won't 

>u  come  up   for  a   nightcap,   Mistuh 

,  ayne1     You  too,  Lilly,  of  course." 

Z,  "Oh,   thank   you,   thank  you,"   Lilly 

id,  "if  you're  sure  I  won't  be 

the  way." 

You  can  talk  to  me,"  Jack 
rbes  said. 

Miss     Graham's     apartment 

iot  quite  as  near  the  theater 

__  she  said  it  was,  and  reaching 

necessitated  a  taxi  ride  for 

i   George   Wayne   had   to 

-ince  Lilly  Pallin  drew  Jack 

-  >rbes  away  from  the  cab  when 

""stopped. 

somebody  is  in  the  chips," 
»  Uy  Pallin  said  as  lights  flashed 
.  to  reveal  a  turquoise  blue 
beige    living    room    with 
•  )dern  blond  woods  and  tur- 
ise    satin    chairs    and    an 
o  in  a  huge  white  frame. 
-  Graham's  eyes  flashed  a 
an  turquoise  themselves. 
J"l  wanted  to  live  at  the  Stu- 
i    Club    or    someplace    like 
•  O^t,"  she  said  earnestly,  "but 
i'-aff  guardian  insists  that  a  girl  with  the 
ist  fund  my  father  set  up  for  me  must 
ve  a  proper  background." 
It's  proper,   all   right,"  Lilly  Pallin 
d. 
•  :-irMistuh  Wayne,"  Janet  Graham  was 
ing.  "I  want  to  show  you  something." 
.ifShall    we    leave    the    room?"    Lilly 
,ed. 

Miss  Graham  laughed  some  of  her 
•dden  laughter.  "Of  course  not,"  she 
^■jed.  "unless  you  want  to.  I  tell  you 
•tat,  why  don't  you  and  Jack  mix  the 


Continued  from  page  28 

drinks?  Jack  knows  where  everything 
is.  1  want  to  show  Mr.  Wayne  sonic- 
thing." 

"Call  him  George,"  Lilly  said.  "You 
have  my  permission." 

"Oh — may  I,  George?"  Miss  Graham 
asked. 

"I  suppose  so,"  George  Wayne  said 
without  any  particular  enthusiasm.  He 
looked  a  trifle  bewildered.  Lilly  flicked 
a  hand  at  him  and  left  the  room. 

Miss  Graham  went  to  a  large,  bleached 
mahogany  bookcase  and  took  out  a  large 
book  bound  in  turquoise  leather.  In  it, 
to  George's  complete  amazement,  were 
carefully  pasted  all  his  reviews. 

"Well."  he  said  heartily,  "you  are  a 
fan,  aren't  you — Miss — uh— Graham? 
Uh,  Janet."    And  he  settled  himself  to 


THESE  ARE  THE  QUESTIONS  TO  THE 
ANSWERS  ON  PRECEDING  PAGE 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


Who,  me  ? 

Where  were  you  the  night  of  February  8,  1937  ? 

What  is  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  marry? 

Will  you  please  guess  a  number,  any  number  ? 

Is  it  (a)  a  short,  (b)  medium  or  (c)  long  time 

between  drinks? 

May  I  present  the  next  speaker? 

Read  anything  good  lately? 

Name  six  hotels  in  the  United  States. 

What  do  you  call  a  man  who  racks  up  balls  in 

a  billiard  parlor? 

What  do  you  get  if  you  question  all  these 

answers  correctly? 


a  pleasurable  perusal  of  the  big  book. 

In  the  kitchen  Jack  Forbes  was  ex- 
plaining the  turquoise-bound  scrapbook 
to  Lilly  Pallin. 

"It  was  my  idea,"  he  said.  "She  has 
money  to  burn,  you  know,  and  she's 
always  asking  me  ways  to  spend  it.  I 
told  her  to  have  scrapbooks  made  of 
each  critic's  stuff.  It's  a  fantastic  idea, 
but  you  never  can  tell.  And  here's 
Wayne.  I  never  really  thought  she'd  get 
wonder  boy  into  this  apartment.  You 
ought  to  warn  him,  Lilly." 


"Not  me,"  Lilly  Pallin  said.  "And 
not  you,  either,  you  hear.  As  you  value 
my  new-found  friendship,  Forbes,  don't 
mention  the  other  scrapbooks." 

"I  don't  get  it,"  1  orbes  said.  "You 
want  to  lose  your  boy  friend?" 

"For  a  while,"  Lilly  told  him,  "for  a 
while.  Look,  a  couple  ol  yean  ago  he 
was  a  stage-struck  kid  out  in  Pasadena 
or  someplace.  He  belonged  to  one  of 
those  little  theater  groups  and  he  worked 
very  hard  at  small  acting  chores,  but 
nobody  noticed  him.  And  then  he  wrote 
this  book,  Acting  Is  Easy.  It's  not  a  bad 
book;  they  are  reissuing  it  this  year.  And 
the  book  caught  on. 

"His  publisher  got  him  to  come  East 
and  somebody  offered  him  the  drama 
job  on  the  newspaper.  1  met  him  his 
first  week  here  and  he  started  to 
take  me  around  and  I've  been 
his  girl  ever  since.  But  really, 
at  heart,  he's  just  a  hick  kid  and 
he's  never  had  a  fling  at  being 
an  eligible  bachelor  on  the  New 
York  scene.  I  want  him  to  have 
his  fling." 

Jack  Forbes,  who  had  not 
been  born  yesterday,  gave  Lilly 
Pallin  a  long  look. 

"I  also  want  him  to  marry 
me,"  she  admitted,  "and  I  don't 
think  he  properly  appreciates 
that.   In  time,  he  may  .  .  ." 

During  the  week  following 
there  were  no  theater  openings 
at  all,  and  though  George 
Wayne  called  Lilly  Pallin  he 
didn't  once  see  her.  She  was 
out;  something  or  other  pre- 
vented it  In  all  truth,  George 
didn't  press  very  hard.  He  was 
confused;  he  was  going  through 
a  week  such  as  he  never  had  experienced 
before. 

First  there  had  been  the  girl  who  had 
rushed  into  his  office  and  declared  her 
love  for  him;  and  almost  on  her  heels 
had  come  the  murderous  young  man 
who  said  he  loved  the  girl  and  accused 
George  of  threatening  young  girls 
through  his  drama  column.  Only  yester- 
day a  frail  old  lady  had  come  in  to  claim 
that  George  Wayne  was  the  reincar- 
nation of  someone  or  other. 

After   that,   the   tearful,   dark-haired 
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girl  who  had  lost  her  first  part  and  was 
certain  that  George  Wayne,  and  he 
alone,  could  get  it  back  for  her — she  had 
read  his  book.  And  the  astonishing 
crowd  of  bobby-soxers  outside  Sardi's 
that  day  at  lunch,  who  had  cheered  him. 
And,  to  top  it  off,  the  devastating  column 
of  Freddy  Jackson's: 

"George  Wayne,  the  young  drama 

critic,  has  finally  succumbed  to  the 

sales  talk  of  some  press  agent — he 

is  now  hiring  a  whole  cast  of  weird 

characters   to   chase   him   all   over 

town  ..." 

It  was  the  morning  this  appeared 
that  Lilly  called  him.  "It  certainly 
doesn't  sound  like  the  George  Wayne  I 
know,"  she  said  sadly. 

"It  isn't!"  he  yelled.  "'  illv.  I  must  see 
you!" 

"Tomorrow  night?"  Lilly  ventured. 

"Yes,  sure,  certainly,"  George  said — 
and  then  yelled  again.  "Oh,  no,  Lilly! 
It's  the  new  Pradcry  play  opening  to- 
morrow night.  I'd  forgotten.  Janet 
Graham  called  me  up  and  begged  me  to 
take  her.  Begged  me,  Lilly.  She  has  a 
promise  of  an  understudy  role — listen, 
Lilly,  I'll  call  her  and  tell  her  no." 

"I  wouldn't  think  of  it,"  Lilly  said 
sweetly.  "It's  perfectly  all  right." 

"What  are  you  going  to  be  doing 
later?" 

"I'll  just  stay  home  and  do  what  girls 
without  dates  always  do.  I'll  wash  my 
hair  and  paint  my  toenails." 

But  she  didn't.  Jack  Forbes  called  her, 
and  asked  her  to  go  to  the  Pradery  open- 
ing.  Would  she? 

"You  betcha  my  life,"  Lilly  said. 

The  Pradery  play  was  elegantly  liter- 
ate and  only  mildly  boring.  The  audi- 
ence was  brilliant  and  smelted  to  high 
heaven  of  expensive  scents  and  crawled 
all  over  one  another  to  shake  hands  and 
exchange  witticisms.  Lilly  Pallin's  hair 
and  eyes  and  shoulders  (revealed  by  a 
beige   satin   off-the-shoulder   dress)    at- 


from  Texas  where  he  herded  sheep  and 
fought  Indians  and  cattle  thieves.  They 
were  married  on  February  15,  1883 — 
there  were  only  38  stars  in  the  American 
flag  then,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
a  one-year-old  baby  at  Hyde  Park. 

"The  presents  were  numerous  and  ele- 
gant," the  Gloversville  newspaper  re- 
ported, "and  after  congratulations, 
refreshments  were  served,  and  the  happy 
couple  left  on  the  two-o'clock  train  for 
New  York  whence  they  will  visit  some 
of  the  principal  cities  in  the  West." 

Bride  Tells  the  True  Story 

"The  truth  is,"  says  Mrs.  Knox,  "the 
presents  were  few  and  simple.  The  rea- 
son we  went  to  New  York  was  to  get 
some  expense  money,  for  all  Mr.  Knox 
had  in  his  pockets  when  we  were  married 
was  $11  and  our  railroad  tickets." 

The  young  couple  prospered.  Mr. 
Knox  switched  from  gloves,  which  he 
had  been  selling,  to  knit  goods  and  be- 
came one  of  the  highest-paid  salesmen  in 
the  industry.  Mrs.  Knox  saved,  both 
openly  and  secretly,  from  her  household 
money.  They  had  $5,000  in  the  bank 
when,  seven  years  after  their  marriage, 
Mr.  Knox  had  the  idea  of  manufacturing 
granulated  gelatine. 

Housewives  of  an  earlier  generation 
made  their  own  gelatine,  or  "calf's-foot 
jelly,"  by  cooking  the  shinbones  of  cows 
for  long  hours  until  they  fell  apart,  and 
then  straining  the  liquid  through  cheese- 
cloth, recooking  it,  and  finally  clarifying 
it  with  egg  whites.  Only  special  occa- 
sions justified  such  effort — weddings,  for 
instance,  for  which  a  large,  shimmering 
mold  of  colored,  sweetened  jelly  was 
made;  or  illness  requiring  a  bland  diet. 


tracted  all  the  attention  she  could  ask 
for — including  a  couple  of  very  hard 
looks  from  George  Wayne. 

At  first  intermission,  George  Wayne 
hung  back  in  the  aisle  to  speak  to  Lilly. 

"I  thought  you  were  staying  home 
painting  your  toenails." 

"They  dried  in  time." 

"Look,"  he  said,  "Janet's  arranged 
some  damned  supper  party  afterward. 
Reservations  in   a  restaurant — " 

"That's  fine,"  Lilly  said,  "seeing  how 
you  love  restaurants." 

"Now  listen,"  George  Wayne  said, 
"couldn't  you  and  Forbes  join  us?" 

Jack  Forbes  said  something  about 
their  going  dancing. 

"Where  will  you  be?"  George  asked. 

"George,  darling,"  Janet  Graham's 
voice  cooed  as  she  came  up  behind 
them,  "the  curtain  is  ready.  Why,  hello, 
Lilly—"  .  .  . 

Outside  the  theater  as  Lilly  Pallin  and 
Jack  Forbes  were  getting  into  a  cab,  a 
swarm  of  pretty  girls  was  encircling  an 
embarrassed  George  Wayne,  screaming 
for  autographs. 

AT  HALF  past  one,  Lilly  Pallin  was  re- 
J\.  moving  her  gold  sandals  when  the 
phone  rang. 

"Now.  look,"  Lilly  said  into  the 
phone,  "whoever  you  are,  do  you  know 
the  time?" 

"Yes,"  George  Wayne  said,  "I  do. 
Do  you,  Lilly?   It's  pretty  late." 

"Where  are  you?"  Lilly  asked. 

"In  some  night  club,"  he  said.  "We've 
been  in  five.  I  thought  maybe  I'd  run 
into  you  and  Forbes." 

"We  went  to  Roseland,"  Lilly  sighed. 
"Forbes  knows  the  press  agent  and  he 
was  able  to  fix  it  so  I  could  dance.  They 
have  wonderful  music,  George." 

"Listen,  Lilly,"  George  said,  "I  could 
hop  a  cab." 

"Why,  George,"  Lilly  said.  "At  this 
hour?    You  want  to  compromise  me?" 


"Better  you  than  me,"  George  said. 
"Is  that  joker  Forbes  with  you?" 

Lilly  hung  up  on  him.  and  went  to  put 
coffee  and  milk  to  heat  in  the  kitchenette. 
The  milk  was  just  below  the  boiling 
point  when  the  doorbell  rang. 

George  strode  in  and  marched  about 
the  room. 

"Try  the  closets,  George,"  Lilly  said. 

"What's  in  that  pot?"  George  de- 
manded. 

"Not  Jack  Forbes."  Lilly  said.  "It's 
called  cafe  con  Icclic.  Coffee  with  milk. 
Very  nice  before  going  to  sleep." 

"Who  is  the  other  cup  for?" 

"You,  dear." 

"How  did  you  know  I'd  be  here." 

"I  prayed,"  Lilly  said. 

"Listen,  Lilly,"  George  said,  taking 
her  hands,  "I've  been  going  kind  of 
crazy.  Terrible  things  are  happening 
to  me.    And  not  seeing  you,  too — I — " 

The  doorbell  pealed  loudly,  furiously. 

"It's  that  Forbes,"  George  said,  and 
strode  belligerently  to  the  door. 

"I  thought  so!"  Janet  Graham  said 
when  she  saw  George.  "I  thought  that 
woman  would  get  you  back  again." 

"What  woman?"  George  looked 
around  the  apartment  and  then  appealed 
to  Lilly. 

"She  means  me,"  Lilly  Pallin  said. 

"Yes,  her,"  Janet  Graham  said,  "I 
heard  she  had  her  hooks  into  you.  But 
I  didn't  think  she  would  stoop  so  low 
as  to  entice  my  escort  up  to  her  bed- 
room." 

"This  is  her  living  room,"  George  said. 

"That's  what  she  says,"  Janet  Graham 
said,  "but  I  can  see  what  she's  up  to, 
even  if  you  can't,  George  Wayne.  Well, 
two  can  play  at  that  game — " 

"I  wish  you'd  both  go,"  Lilly  said. 

"Not  me,"  George  suddenly  yelled, 
"I'm  not  leaving  this  house  tonight." 

"George!"  Lilly  Pallin  said. 

"Until  I've  talked  to  you,  I  mean," 
George  said. 
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Mr.  Knox  had  watched  his  wife 
through  the  process  of  making  gelatine 
dishes  and  he  thought  there  should  be  a 
market  for  a  prepared  gelatine  to  which 
only  water  need  be  added.  He  talked  it 
over  with  her.  She  agreed  to  "take  what 
comes."  He  quit  his  high-paying  job 
and  they  moved  from  New  York  City 
where  they  had  been  living,  to  Johns- 
town and  started  the  Knox  Gelatine 
Company  on  their  $5,000  savings. 

Mrs.  Knox  still  insists  that  most  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  business  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Knox.  His  vision,  enter- 
prise and  ingenuity,  she  maintains,  are 
responsible  for  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  company  today,  40  years  after  his 
death.  Certainly  there  had  never  been 
any  question  about  Charles  Knox's  in- 
genuity; some  of  his  exploits  made 
America  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

He  launched  forth  brashly  with  a 
slogan  that  today  would  bring  down  on 
his  head  the  concerted  wrath  of  ten 
thousand  bakers:  "It's  Not  Like  Pie,  It's 
Healthy!"  He  purchased  a  horseless  car- 
riage when  such  conveyances  were  still 
new  and  stared  at,  decorated  it  with 
Knox  Gelatine  banners,  and  sent  it 
around  the  state.  He  bought  a  string  of 
fine  horses,  changed  the  name  of  the  best 
one  from  Anaconda  to  Knox  Gelatine 
King  and  raced  them  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

He  offered  Knox  Gelatine  King  to  the 
grocer  submitting  the  thirteen  best  rea- 
sons for  selling  gelatine.  A  Mr.  Chase, 
of  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  won  the  contest, 
but  respectfully  declined  the  big  chest- 
nut horse,  although  it  was  the  champion 
two-gaited  harness  horse  of  the  world. 
He  accepted,  instead,  $5,000,  which  he 
seemed  to  think  would  be  more  helpful. 


The  horse  won  $50,000  for  Mr.  Knox 
during  the  following  season,  and  Mr. 
Chase  spent  his  $5,000  for  a  corner  lot 
in  Des  Moines. 

Back  in  the  gay  nineties,  Charles  Knox 
solicited  box  tops  from  his  customers, 
gave  away  cameras  and  bicycles  to 
clerks  and  pianos  to  housewives,  and 
sent  bevies  of  pretty  girls  around  to 
demonstrate  his  product.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  owners  of  a  balloon  or 
"flying  airship" — emblazoned  "Knox 
Gelatine,"  of  course — and  on  January 
23,  1906,  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 
felt  obliged  to  headline  his  newest  wild 
pronouncement  in  this  reproving  man- 
ner: 

"Latest  Freak  of  Gelatine  King. 
Thinks  He  Can  Revolutionize  Modern 
Warfare  by  Introducing  a  Fighting  Air- 
ship." With  no  attempt  to  conceal  its 
skepticism  the  newspaper  quoted  Mr. 
Knox  as  saying  the  airship  "can  be  the 
most  formidable  engine  of  war." 

Third  Candidate  on  a  Banner 

Late  one  night,  during  the  McKinley- 
Bryan  campaign  in  1896,  Charles  Knox 
strung  a  banner  across  Broadway  at 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  then  New  York's 
most  important  street  intersection  and 
still  one  of  the  busiest.  One  end  of  the 
banner  read,  "Bryan  Wants  to  Win."  At 
the  other  end  was  printed,  "McKinley 
Wants  to  Win";  and  the  center,  in  huge 
letters,  proclaimed,  "Knox  Gelatine  Al- 
ways Wins!" 

•  The  next  morning  tittering  crowds 
gathered,  campaign  headquarters  of 
both  parties  issued  outraged  protests, 
and  the  police  ordered  Mr.  Knox  to  re- 
move  the   banner.      Unfortunately,   he 


"Take  me  home,"  Janet  Graham  » 
beginning  to  weep.  "I've  never  beefl 
humiliated,  rejected — " 

"You  got  here  by  yourself,"  Ge^ 
Wayne  said,  and  then  he  appeals 
Lilly.     "Do  I  have  to  take  her  nor 

"Who   am   I   to  answer   that?" 
Pallin  asked. 

"You're   my  girl,  damn  it!"  Ge 
Wayne  yelled.    "And  you're  going 
my  wile — " 

"Oh!"  Lilly  Pallin  said. 

"Oh!"  Janet  Graham  said. 

And  then  in  unison  both  women 
"Why  didn't  you  say  so  before?" 

"I  didn't  know  it  before,"  Ge 
Wayne  said. 

IATER,  much  later,  after  George 
j  got  a  taxi  for  Janet  Graham, 
Pallin  got  up  off  George  Wayne's  lap 
said  she  had  a  confession  to  make. 

"All  those  people,"  she  said  slo 
"you  know — the  girl  who  cried  in 
office,  and  the  man  who  threatened 
kill  you  and  the  old  lady  who  said 
were  the  reincarnation  of  a  famous 
son  .  .  .  and  the  bobby-soxers.  Li 
George.   I  hired  them." 

"Thank  God!"  George  Wayne 
fervently.     "I  was  getting  scared." 

"I  wanted  you  to  see,"  Lilly  P 
said,  "how  much  you  needed  me. 
only  for  protection.    So  now,  if  yoi 

"Oh,  no,"  George  Wayne  said 
drew  her  down  on  his  knee  again 
do  need  you.  I  love  you,  Lilly." 

"I  know,"  Lilly  sighed,  "but  I  thoi 
you'd  never  realize  it." 

"You  didn't  hire  Janet  Graham, 
you?"  George  asked. 

"Oh,  no!    She  was  an  accident." 

"She's  a  very  predatory  worn 
George  said.  "It's  terrible  to  thinl 
the  hazards  facing  a  bachelor." 

"Well,"  Lilly  said  sweetly,  "you 
stop  thinking  of  them,  George  Wa 
Right  now." 


had  great  difficulty  finding  workme 
take  it  down.  So  it  continued  to  fla 
the  wind  and  attract  crowds. 

On  the  first  day  the  evening  pa 
cried  indignantly  that  the  banner 
been  erected  by  "a  manufacturer." 
the  second  day  news  stories  angrily 
scribed  it  as  the  deed  of  "a  geU 
manufacturer."  On  the  third  day 
berated  "the  manufacturer  of 
Gelatine"  for  his  effrontery  and 
taste.  Blissfully  happy  that  his  n 
had  at  last  made  the  papers,  and 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers  had  seer 
banner,  Mr.  Knox  finally  managei 
have  the  banner  hauled  down 
trade  referred  to  him  thereafter  as 
"Napoleon  of  Advertising." 

Mrs.   Knox  did   not  particularly 
prove  of  certain  of  her  husband's  s 
tacular  stunts,  but  at  least  she  ah 
knew  about  them  in  advance,  and 
never  tried  to  dissuade  him.    She 
advice  when  he  asked  for  it,  took 
of  their  home  and  two  sons,  and  w< 
a  book  of  recipes  for  salads  and  des 
she  had  tested  in  her  own  kitchen. 

In  1908,  Mrs.  Knox  was  jolted  oi 
a  serene  domestic  life.     They  had 
brated  their  25th  wedding  anniven 
She  was  fifty  years  old,  and  felt  ent 
to  coast  into  graceful  old  age  and 
livion.    And,  with  the  money  rollin 
Mr.  Knox  had  begun  to  think  of  reti 
Looking  around  for  a  hobby,  he 
chosen  politics,  and  had  bought  the 
newspaper  as  the  first  step.    Then  he| 
let  contracts  worth  $125,000  for  a 
structure   in   which   to   house   it. 
foundations    had   just    been   comp 
when  he  died. 

Mrs.   Knox's  two  sons,  Charles 
James,     were     schoolboys.       Bus 
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iends  of  her  husband  offered  to  help 
■r  sell  everything  or  find  a  manager — 
e  only  alternatives  to  be  considered  by 
widow  in  1908.    While  she  pondered 
hat  to  do,  she  engaged  public  account- 
its  to  go  over  her  husband's  books.    As 
result  of  their  report,  she  fired  one  of 
:r  husband's   most   trusted   assistants. 
ie  asked  questions,  a  lot  of  questions, 
the  accountants.     Then,   early   one 
orning,   she   walked   briskly   into  the 
ant  of  the  Knox  Gelatine  Company 
id  seated  herself  at  her  husband's  desk. 
I  either  had  to  run  the  business  my- 
' If ."*  she  says,  "or  employ  a  manager. 
1  did  the  latter,  I  figured  that  by  the 
ne  my  boys  came  of  age  the  business 
xild  belong  to  the  manager." 
\-  .i  dutiful  wife,  Mrs   Knox  had  not 
sputed  her  husband's  methods.     Now 
he  assumed  sole  responsibility,  she 
amined  them  critically.    Gelatine,  she 
led,  was  bought  by  women,   and 
n   didn't  give  a  hoot  about   race 
v  pretty  girls,  airships  or  election 
mts.     Women  wanted  high  nutrition 
low   cost,    a    food    product    manu- 
:tured  under  sanitary  conditions,  and 
w  recipes  for  easily  prepared,  appetiz- 
Igand  attractive  dishes. 
.  That  first  day  she  ordered  the  plant's 
[■r  entrance  closed  and  eliminated,  an- 
uncing  to  her  employees  that  "we  are 
1   ladies   and   gentlemen   working   to- 
ther    here,    and    we'll    all    come    in 
"rough  the  front  door." 

He  Didn't  Want  a  Woman  Boss 

She  sent   for  one  of  the  company's 

-  Dst   important   executives   and   asked 

n  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  said  he 

Juldn't  work  for  a  woman.   He  said  it 

ts.     She  accepted  his  resignation  on 

!  spot.     No  other  employee  has  ever 

mplained   about   being   bossed   by   a 

•man,  particularly  since    1913,  when 

:  put  everybody  on  a  five-day  week, 

Lb.  two  weeks'  vacation  on  full  pay. 

iring  the  depression  she  laid  off  no 

e,  and  many  of  her  employees  have 

ired  on  pensions. 

In  the  beginning,"  she  says,  "it  took 

the  courage  I  had,  and  more  knowl- 

^ge  than  I  had.     The  first  contract  I 

ned  for  supplies  came  to  $85,000,  and 

iwake  most  of  the  night  wondering 

.ether  I  had  done  the  right  thing." 

The  accountants  who  delved  into  her 

sband's  affairs  advised  her  to  sell  the 

*spaper  for  whatever  she  could  get. 

;  hrifty   soul    rebelled   at   taking   a 

pvy  loss.  She  kept  the  newspaper,  com- 

the  building  her  husband  had  be- 

.ind.  a  year  later,  sold  both  paper 

\i  building  at  a  profit. 

sn  after  this  she  disposed  of  the 
vare  store  in  Johnstown  and  the 
power  company  in  Versailles,  Ken- 
she'd  inherited.  She  abandoned 
I  manufacture  of  "Spim"  medicated 
|ip,  ointment  and  tonic  which  her  hus- 


band had  undertaken  shortly  before  his 
death. 

With  all  the  other  Knox  enterprises 
out  of  the  way.  she  concentrated  on 
gelatine.  She  established  an  experi- 
mental kitchen  from  which  emerged 
hundreds  of  new  recipes,  to  be  printed 
on  the  box,  in  leaflets  and  cookbooks, 
and  in  chatty  advertisements  in  news 
papers,  magazines,  trolley  cars  and  trade 
papers,   all   headed   "Mrs.    Kno\   s.i\s" 

She  endowed  research  fellowships  at 
Mellon  Institute  and  elsewhere  to  find 
new  uses  for  gelatine,  projects  which 
have  been  so  successful  that  today  prob- 
ably 40  per  cent  of  the  company  's  output 
is  used  in  industry  and  medicine.  She 
successfully  weathered  the  controversy 
over  the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Druns  Act.  which  was  enacted  in 
1906.  Collier's,  on  September  2,  1911, 
listed  Knox  Gelatine  as  a  product  "which 
housewives  may  choose  without  doubt  or 
hesitancy,"  because  it  was  "absolutely 
pure." 

At  first  Mrs.  Knox  tried  to  conceal 
from  the  business  world  that  a  woman 
had  taken  over  Knox  Gelatine  Company. 
To  the  trade  she  sent  black-bordered 
cards  announcing  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, and  stating  that  his  business  pol- 
icies would  be  carried  on  by  his  son, 
Charles.  Actually,  Charles  was  still  in 
school.  She  kept  the  secret  for  a  time, 
until  one  winter  day  when  a  traveling 
salesman  saw  a  broom  at  the  entrance 
of  the  plant. 

"A  woman  must  be  in  charge  here." 
he  cried.  "Only  a  woman  would  have 
sense  enough  to  put  that  broom  there  to 
sweep  the  snow  off  our  shoes!" 

Young  Charles  entered  the  business 
when  he  finished  school.  But  he  died 
within  a  few  years,  and  Mrs.  Knox  re- 
mained president  until  she  was  com- 
pelled by  illness  to  make  her  other  son, 
James,  president  of  the  company  two 
years  ago.  James  Knox,  incidentally,  is 
an  interesting  and  able  person  in  his  own 
right,  a  genial  man  who  knows  more 
American  grocers  by  their  first  names 
than  anyone  in  the  nation.  But  he  doesn't 
pretend  to  be  filling  his  mother's  shoes. 

"Nobody  will  ever  really  fill  them,"  he 
says.  "She  is  a  real  business  genius,  and 
they  don't  come  along  very  often." 

Within  three  years  after  Mrs.  Knox 
moved  into  her  husband's  office,  the 
business  outgrew  its  original  quarters, 
and  she  built  a  spacious,  sunlit,  sani- 
tary building,  painted  a  gleaming  white, 
that  even  today  looks  as  modern  as  cur- 
rent designs.  In  1915,  when  the  business 
had  almost  trebled,  she  incorporated  the 
company  for  $300,000.  In  1925  it  was 
reincorporated  for  $1,000,000,  and  in 
1936  she  built  another  plant  at  Camden, 
New  Jersey. 

There  the  shinbones  of  Argentine  beef 
cattle  are  processed  into  gelatine,  which 
is  sent  to  Johnstown  for  packaging  and 
distribution.  A  good  deal  of  the  beef  in 
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"Don't  worry — when  I  start  my  gosh- 
what-a-rough-day-I-had  routine,  the  bet- 
ter half  will  forget  all  about  my  being  late" 


CHARLES    STRAUSS 


Argentina  is  canned,  and  shinbones  can 
be  obtained  theie  in  Luge  quantities.  In 
the  United  States,  most  ot  the  beef  is 
sold  to  housewives,  and  the  shinbones 
wind  up  in  a  million  kitchens 

On  an  afternoon  in  1911,  after  she 
had  been  running  the  company  for  three 
years.  Mrs  Knox  signed  a  check  lor  its 
annual  dues  to  the  American  Grocerj 
Manufacturers'  Association.  She  thought 
enviousl)  Ol  the  benefits  to  be  gained  b\ 
attending  the  annual  conventions  of  the 
association;  she  wished  that  she,  too, 
could  talk  things  over  with  other  food 
manufacturers,  and  learn  what  was  be- 
ing thought  and  done  in  the  industry. 

Quite  a  Shocking  Idea 

She  telephoned  the  president  of  the 
A.G.M.A.,  and  asked  if  he  thought  it 
would  be  all  right  for  her  to  go  to  the 
1911  convention  of  the  association. 
Alter  a  moment  of  shocked  silence,  he 
said  he  supposed  she  could,  if  she  really 
wanted  to.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 

"That  rankled,"  she  says.  "I  was  pay- 
ing as  much  as  any  of  the  men  to  belong 
to  the  thing.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd 
go  to  the  convention,  and  at  least  find 
out  what  I  was  paying  for." 

The  convention  was  held  in  the  old 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  The  chairman 
presented  Mrs.  Knox  to  the  delegates, 
who  rose  solemnly  and  bowed.  Then  she 
was  escorted  to  a  far  corner  of  the  room 
and  seated  on  a  high-backed  chair  under 
a  palm  tree.  Occasionally  a  man  would 
turn  and  glare  at  her. 

At  the  noon  recess  she  went  to  the 
chairman,  and  told  him  that  she  had  no- 
ticed that  none  of  the  men  smoked,  and 
that  they  had  looked  very  uncomfortable 
with  their  coats  on. 

"I  will  not  sit  under  the  palm  tree  after 
lunch,"  she  said.  "I  intend  to  sit  in  the 
last  row,  near  an  open  window.  And  tell 
those  men  for  Heaven's  sakes  to  take  off 
their  coats  and  smoke."" 

When  the  chairman  made  his  an- 
nouncement, every  man  in  the  room 
stood  and  gave  Mrs.  Knox  three  cheers. 
Thereafter  she  was  just  another  food 
manufacturer.  In  later  years,  she  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  A.G.M.A.,  the 
first  woman  so  honored. 

Today  Mrs.  Knox  works  at  a  flat- 
topped  blond  maple  desk  in  her  home. 
She  can  no  longer  walk,  and  she's  not  re- 
signed to  it.  "It  is  the  bane  of  my  ex- 
istence to  be  prisoned  here,"  she  snaps 
angrily.  Mornings  she  dictates  to  her  sec- 
retary, afternoons  she  conlers  with  her 
son  and  other  executives.  Much  of  her 
mail  still  comes  from  women  seeking  ad- 
vice on  all  sorts  of  things — like  how  to 
pick  a  husband — seemingly  unrelated  to 
gelatine.  The  "Mrs.  Knox  says"  ads  ap- 
parently convinced  a  great  many  women 
that  she  is  an  oracle. 

"What  I'd  really  like  to  do,"  she  says, 
"is  to  write  an  article  of  advice  for  men, 
and  have  it  printed  in  a  men's  magazine. 
'Take  your  business  home  with  you,'  I'd 
tell  them.  'Talk  it  over  with  your  wife. 
Keep  her  informed.  You'll  broaden  the 
base  of  mutual  understanding,  strengthen 
the  ties  between  you,  and  share  the  pleas- 
ure of  planning  and  achievement.  And 
if  your  wife  is  ever  left  alone,  as  I  was, 
she  won't  be  stranded.  She'll  be  able 
to  carry  on,  as  I  was,  without  having  to 
sacrifice  your  children's  patrimony.' ! 

Mrs.  Knox  has  another  bit  of  advice 
she  sometimes  offers. 

"Don't  get  old,"  she  will  warn  fiercely. 
"Stay  young,  stay  young,"  she  orders  her 
friends,  the"  old  ring  of  authority  still 
strong  in  her  voice,  as  though  she  could 
bend  Father  Time,  himself,  to  her  will. 
The  fingers  are  twisted  with  arthritis — but 
they  don't  tremble;  there  is  no  quaver  in 
her  voice,  her  eyes  are  as  bright  as  ever, 
her  mind  alert,  her  manner  brisk.  Age 
has  trapped  her  in  a  damaged  outer  body 
but  inwardly  she  is  as  indomitable  and 
powerful  as  ever.  1      fl      TT~1 


Five  Dollars 

a  Day  To 

Chase  Blues 

A  way! 


IF  I  could  make  $5  a  day — or  even 
every  other  day — I'd  feel  rich !  I  could 
buy  the  children  some  things.  Most  of 
all,  I  could  give  my  family  some  real 
treats  beside  the  food  they  need.  My 
husband  is  so  good — he  does  the  best 
he  can.  His  salary  is  fair  but  there  is 
never  enough  money  to  meet  today's 
high  prices." 

How  much  she  tells  us!  There  are  thou- 
sands like  her  who  haven't  yet  found 
the  way  to  the  Pin  Money  Club.  You 
may  be  one  of  them — but  you  won't  hesi- 
tate any  longer,  will  you? 

Certainly  not!  Not  when  you  know  our 
friendly  money-making  club  is  ready  to 
help  you  solve  your  money  problems. 
You'll  lose  no  time  before  sending  for  our 
free  folder,  "There's  Money  For  You."' 
It  has  helped  thousands  of  girls  and 
women  make  extra  dollars  in  spare  mo- 
ments. Why  not  you? 

A  New  York  member  tells  us,  "I  man- 
aged to  tuck  away  $260  during  the  year. 
It  paid  for  half  the  amount  I  spent  on 
painting  and  repairing  my  home." 

An  Ohio  member  says,  "How  did  I  use 
my  earnings?  That  is  a  question  that  is 
hard  to  answer  as  there  are  so  many 
places  for  extra  money — especially  since 
the  family  budget  has  to  stretch  farther 
now  than  ever." 

What  do  these  letters  tell  you?  I  hope 
they  make  you  feel  that  no  matter  how 
inexperienced  you  are  you,  too,  can  make 
extra  money.  Write  today  to 


fO^ai 


f<2*Ai— 


Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 

Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 

Dept.  C-28 

250  Park  Avenue         New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Colliers 

EDITORIAL 


Collier's  believes... 


N    THE    LOOMING    YEAR: 

Prophecy  is  foolishness.  So  prudent  men  don't 
predict.  We  speak  with  recent  history  in  mind. 
Time  is  too  often  rough  on  forecasters. 

For  all  that,  a  little  guessing  is  tempting  and 
pleasant.  Without  a  few  looks  toward  the  future  we 
should  never  get  around  to  planning  tomorrow's 
breakfast  or  next  year's  harvests,  or  even  this  issue 
of  Collier's. 

So  we  shall  indulge  in  a  little  guessing  about  1949. 
Our  guesses  will  be  no  more  than  reports  of  what 
sincere  intelligent  men  think  about  the  future.  Ob- 
viously, nobody  really  knows. 

With  such  reservation  we  guess  there  will  be  no 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  during 
1949. 

We  guess  further  that  the  relationship  between 
Russians  and  Americans  will  continue  strained  dur- 
ing 1949  and  the  next  few  years  thereafter. 

We  realize  that  a  Russian  general  in  Berlin  or 
north  Korea  could  bring  about  a  state  of  war  within 
a  few  hours. 

We  know  too  that  if  Marshal  Stalin  wanted  war 
instantly,  he  might  well  get  it.  Still  we  think  that 
all  factors  considered — stormy  weather  but  no 
World  War  III  is  the  best  guess  for  1949. 

We  guess  again  that  there  will  be  no  major  eco- 
nomic depression  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Yes,  we  remember  that  about  four  years  after 
World  War  I  ended  there  was  a  business  recession. 
We  likewise  are  sure  that  we  are  not  much  wiser 
than  were  our  fathers. 

The  facts  of  1948  just  do  not  add  up  to  a  de- 
pression in  1949. 

Russia  keeps  predicting  a  collapse  in  the  United 
States.    Actually  Russia,  without  planning  it  that 


way,  is  helping  us  not  to  have  a  business  reces- 
sion. 

This  is  doubtless  very  disappointing  to  the  Rus- 
sian prophets  of  doom  for  us.  As  good  Communists 
they  have  been  told  that  the  free  capitalistic  coun- 
tries must  have  depressions  every  now  and  then  and 
especially  after  big  wars.  In  loyalty  to  their  creed 
they  must  believe  that  the  United  States  economy 
is  due  to  crack  up. 

We  have  disappointed  them  so  far  and  shall  prob- 
ably continue  to  do  so  because  they  have  been  so 
rude  and  threatening  to  us  and  to  the  independent 
peoples  of  Europe.  You  have  to  relax  economically 
to  experience  a  collapse.  Russia  won't  let  us  let 
down. 

We  have  to  spend  billions,  twelve  billions  or 
more,  this  coming  year,  to  be  ready  in  case  Russia 
chooses  to  attack  us  or  our  allies.  We  have  to  spend 
a  few  other  billions,  four  or  five  maybe,  to  aid  the 
free  countries  of  Europe  that  are  trying  to  rebuild 
their  own  productive  powers  with  Marshall  Plan 
loans. 

Except  for  Russian  suspicion  and  hostility  we 
would  not  have  to  spend  many  of  these  billions. 
Yet  the  very  work  we  do  to  safeguard  ourselves 
against  attack  keeps  jobs  and  buying  power 
available.  If  Russia  were  kind  and  friendly,  we 
might  not  think  it  desirable  to  be  so  well  prepared 
against  a  day  of  war  that  all  Americans  and  prob- 
ably most  Russians  hope  will  never  come. 

We  shall  have  to  thank  Russia  for  a  part  of  the 
very  active  business  that  will  doubtless  continue 
through  1949. 

But  not  for  all  of  it.  The  new  status  of  labor,  for- 
tified both  by  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  assures  a  greater  stability  to  labor's  income. 


The  guaranteed  prices  for  agricultural  products  as- 
sure the  buying  power  of  farmers.  Social  Security 
safeguards  others. 

We  have  not  abolished  economic  change  by  lax 
but  we  have  prepared  cushions  against  violent  re 
cessions.  Thus  to  some  degree  we  have  insured  con- 
tinued prosperity  for  ourselves. 

We  guess  further  that  there  will  be  no  abrupt] 
turns  in  the  policies  of  the  Administration  or  of  the 
Congress  during  1949. 

Union  leaders  have  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  The  changes  may  be  more  nomi- 
nal than  important  unless  the  memberships  of  the 
unions  have  changed  their  minds  about  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  law.  For  while  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  has  been  anathema  to  union  leaders,  membersj 
of  unions  favored  vital  parts  of  the  act.  When  hearJ 
ings  are  held  in  Congress,  we  shall  learn  their  pres-j 
ent  opinions. 

We  guess  that  labor  relations  will  tend  to  im-| 
prove  rather  than  to  get  more  quarrelsome  during 
1949.  Changes  made  by  previous  labor  laws  havel 
been  fairly  well  absorbed  into  custom.  In  many! 
establishments  friendly  relations  have  been  createdj 
We  think  these  will  continue. 

So  we  guess  that  1949  will  be  counted  a  good 
year.   The  chance  for  evil  always  exists  but  if  we 
keep  our  heads  clear  and  our  purposes  honorablel 
and  friendly  we  shall  probably  get  by  this  12  month<| 
without  war  or  catastrophe. 

If  we  can  manage  1949  without  too  much  troublel 
almost  inevitably  the  strain  of  international  suspi-l 
cion  and  rivalry  will  have  lessened.  By  so  much  ouil 
patience  and  good  will  will  have  protected  the  peacsl 
for  us  and  for  mankind.  To  accomplish  this  will  bel 
a  fit  goal  for  1949.  ...  W.  L.  C| 


*     *     * 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 


*     *     * 
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1948  was  a  mighty  big  year  for  additions  to  the 
telephone  world. 

Your  own  particular  telephone  is  more  valuable 
today,  millions  of  calls  go  through  clearer  and 
quicker,  because  of  the  many  things  that  have  been 
done  to  extend  and  improve  service. 

You  can  call  more  people,  and  more  people  can 
call  you,  because  nearly  3,000,000  Bell  telephones 
were  added  to  the  telephone  population  — main 
in  your  own  community. 

Long  Distance  service  is  faster  and  there  is  more 
of  it  because  1,800,000  miles  of  new  circuits  were 
added.  A  total  of  $1,500,000,000  was  invested  in 
new  Local  and  Long  Distance  facilities  in  1948. 

We  broke  all  records  for  the  volume  of  new  tele- 
phone construction,  the  dollars  we  put  into  the  job 
and  the  number  of  telephone  people  on  the  job. 

We're  going  to  keep  right  on  working  and  build- 
ing in  1949  to  make  your  telephone  service  a  bigger 
bargain  than  ever. 


BELL     TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


in  Collier's 

next  week 

*•**•***••*•* 

Admiral  Moran's 
Private    Navy 

By  BILL  DAVIDSON 

Tough  little  tugs  rash  from 
New  York  Harhor  to  every 
section  of  the  globe  to  res- 
cue the  ocean's  floundering 
giants.  Read  this  action- 
packed  story  of  salvage  on  the 
high  seas. 


•  •••••• 


I 


from  the 

LYONS  DM 

By  LEONARD  LYONS 

A  noted  columnist  who  has 
brought  many  celebrities  to- 
gether reveals  the  strangest, 
most  amazing  of  the  follow- 
ups  to  his  introductions. 

•  *••••* 

RETURN  OF 

THE  NUMBERS 

RACKET 

By  ALBERT  Q.  MAISEL 

Born  and  raised  in  the  slums, 
the  old  numbers  racket  has 
moved  to  lush  green  pastures 
uptown  to  net  millions  in  the 
biggest  sucker  take  since  pro- 
hibition. 

******* 


LAND, 
MOTHER  LOVE 


By  HOWARD  LA  FAY 

Joe  Brooks,  who  fell  in  love 
with  a  Japanese  girl  during 
the  occupation,  finds  that  she 
has  ruined  all  other  women 
for  him.  He  has  to  face  it — 
to  choose  M icko,  or  someone 
like  Irene. 

******* 
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Mail 
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O  READER  FAIR! 

Dear  Sir:   I  sure  admire  the  way  1 
magazine  takes  letters  of  criticism  onl 
chin.   I  always  read  The  Week's  Mail] 
notice  you  print  the  rude  as  well  as  the| 
lite  letter.    I  call  that  truly  American. 
Esther  L.  Hughes,  Davenport,  I| 

ROLLING  HOME 

Dear  Sir:  We  who  own  and  use  hi 

trailers  get  quite  a   kick   out   of  hi 

trailer  gags  such  as  the  enclosed.   But 

amusement  springs 

from  the  mistake  the 

cartoonists   make   in 

assuming  that  people 

occupy  trailers  which 

are    being    operated 

on  the  road. 

If  your  cartoonist 
were  to  try  the  ex-  "Oh,  my  g<* 
periment,  he  would  ness!  Run  bi 
need  to  equip  him-  and  see 
self  with  a  remedy  Daddy  cat 
for  seasickness,  and  home  last  nig 
with  half  a  dozen  in- 
flated air  cushions.  A  trailer  on  the  I 
takes  a  beating. 

Robert  J.  Teall,  Los  Altos, 


In  that  case,  just  where  is  the  doghous 
the  road? 

WHEN  IS  A  FLOP 
NOT  A  FLOP? 

Gentlemen:  Billy  Rose  (Opera  Th 
Rose  Colored  Glasses,  Nov.  6th)  and 
own    Ted    Shane,    panning    Metro] 
Opera's  directors,  might  be  more  con 
ing  if  they  bristled  with  as  many  faci 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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^ou  ate  iwwieci  to  begin  your  membership  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
with  the  December  Selection 


Crusade 


BY  GENERAL  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 


Price  (to  Club  members  only)  33- 


General  "Ike's"  own  report  to  his  countrymen  and  to  his- 
tory, notable  for  its  unconscious  revelations  of  the  warm 
and  rich  personality  of  the  author,  "written  with  an  absence 
of  vanity  which  is  epic" .  .  .  You  find  yourself  re-living  the 
war  years  in  all  their  intensity,  and  at  the  same  time  can 
now  see  the  whole  vast  picture,  as  the  events  unroll, 
of  this  great  historic  era  we  have  all  lived  through.  .  .  . 
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of  the  Worlds  Great  Buntings 
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in  this  case — and  also  share  in  the  Club  s  book-dividends  which  H 

.....                   tiAAAAMA   ■       .L.  \  BOOKOFTH  E  -MON  I  H  (.LI. B.  Inc.                                                                 A471 

totalled  Over   $30,000,000   in  the  past  tWO  years  sj  38$  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17.N.Y. 
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«  Combined  price  {to  member*  onl\  )  $1.7$  Price  (to  members  only)  $3.2)       \ 

You    receive    a    careful    pre-publication    report  Since  the  books  you  take  from  the  Club  are  only  p  Q  TOMORROW    will.  BE  BE  ITER         D  THE  HEART   OF  THE 

about  each   Book-of-the-Month,  and  at  the  same  those  you  would  buy  anyway,  the  saving  is  extraor-  vv                 by  Betty  Smith,  author  of  a  Txtf            MAT!  Ik 

.             ,ii-                                  ii  ■■               ,,        i       i   '     e    l              j        e  i_       i           j-  \                              crows  in  Brooklyn  ($4.00)                    by  Graham  Greene  (lj.00) 

time  reports  about  all  other  important  new  books.  dinary.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  book-reading  a 

If  you  decide  you  want  the   Book-of-the-Month,  families   now   use   this   sensible   service,   to   keep  \ 

you  need  do  nothing;  it  will  come  to  you  on  a  themselves  from  missing  the  particular  new  books  s>  r--Vrriii'riiv 

regular  shipping  date.  If  you  don't  want  it,  you  they   want  to  read.    We  suggest  you  try  it  for  a  « 

may  either  specify  any  other  book  you  want,  or  short  time,  and  see  how  it  works.  8  "  \> 

,..  PimUI  Zono  No.  c     .  V 

Oly   .  \i\m  Sun  ,*. 

Book  t/ric.  ar«  .liihiliF  btaJMV  w  Couado.    but  Oio  riot,  .i.n,  Lo  <  .norltan  fnomtirr..  without  IS 

in,.iiri.ii*r|.  tor  fluty,  ihrourli  K«nk  of. th*   M'.ntri  I 'l.il.  iCsiusdaJ.  Ltd.  A 

|«Tr»d.   M*rk  *f  (►,.  Boo*-«.f  (h* -Worn*  liur..  Inr 
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%     1  MAKE  LIKE  A   ^ 

(   ROMEO  TO  JUUE-AND 

LOOK  WHAT  HAPPENS! 

>  YOUR  GIRL  FRIEND  < 

»      IB 

(     MUST  BE  ALLERGIC 

V^    TO  LOVE,  SIS!    yS 

W^     ! 

JULIE'S  ALLERGIC 

>    TO  BAD  BREATH,    -M 

l?r>* 

DON,  AND  I  DON'T 

'  BLAME  HER!  YOU'D  M 

mfJd 

BETTER  SEE  OUR     J 
^-|     DENTIST!    ,^m 

TO  COMBAT  BAD  BREATH,  I  RECOMMEND 
COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM!  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 
TESTS  PROVE  THAT  IN  7  OUT  OF  10  CASES, 
COLGATE'S  INSTANTLY  STOPS  BAD  BREATH 
THAT  ORIGINATES  IN  THE  MOUTH! 


NO  i 
>  TOOTHPASTE  CLEANS 
/  TEETH  BETTER  THAN 
(  COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM! 
V  AND  HOW  I  00  FOR 
J j  COLGATE'S  GRAND 
^7     WAKE-UP  FLAVOR! 


A/woys  use 
COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

alter  you  eat 
and  before  every  date 
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*  Keep  Up  * 
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BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


BECAUSE  PISTOLS  introduced 
in  Pistoia,  Italy,  in  1540,  fired  only 
one  shot  and  required  considerable 
time  to  reload,  the  majority  could  not 
be  sold  unless  they  were  combined 
with  a  supplementary  weapon,  like  a 
dagger,  ax  or  sword,  for  emergencies 
at  close  quarters.  Later,  concealed 
pistols  became  popular.  Scores  have 
been  especially  designed  and  installed 
in  such  unsuspected  articles  as  canes, 
watches,  fountain  pens  and  the  han- 
dles of  table  knives  and  forks.  The 
newest,  taken  from  a  Nazi  soldier 
during  the  war,  is  a  gun  in  a  belt 
buckle.  In  a  split  second  after  the 
wearer  presses  its  starting  button, 
while  pretending  to  adjust  his  belt,  the 
tiny  gun  barrel  swings  into  position 
and  fires  two  .32-caliber  bullets. 


AMONG  FAMOUS  SHIPS  in  his- 
tory, few  were  more  admired  or  feared 
than  the  Great  Eastern,  built  in  Eng- 
land in  1854-1858.  At  the  time,  she 
was  the  largest  vessel  ever  con- 
structed. No  other  exceeded  her  di- 
mensions for  50  years  and  no  other 
has  yet  equaled  her  normal  passenger 
capacity  of  4.000.  On  the  other  l\and, 
the  Great  Eastern  was  always  un- 
lucky. She  was  the  victim  of  frequent 
accidents  while  serving  as  an  ocean 
liner,  then  as  a  troopship  and  later  as 
a  cable  layer.  While  she  was  being 
broken  up  in  1888,  a  skeleton  was  dis- 
covered in  a  compartment  in  her  dou- 
ble hull.  As  the  man  had  been  sealed 
in  it  during  construction,  many  peo- 
ple believed  his  remains  had  caused 
the  jinx  that  had  so  mysteriously 
plagued  the  ship  throughout  her  30 
years'  existence. 


* 


FEW  MEN  have  been  befriended!^ 
his  fellow  citizens  as  was  Joshua  Ni 
ton  of  San  Francisco  during  the 
years  he  was  mentally  unbalanced  I 
fore  his  death  in  1880.  Wearing  a  ] 
culiar   uniform   and   calling   hims 
"Norton   1,  Emperor  of  the  Unil 
States  of  America,"  he  attended  ev< 
public   function   and   session   of  I 
state  senate,  which  reserved  a  ch 
for  him.    He  traveled  on  life  pas 
given  to  him  by  transportation  lin 
Newspapers  never  charged  for  pri 
ing  his  announcements.    Restaura 
seldom  presented  him  with  a  bill 
his    meal.     Bankers   and    merchi 
rarely  refused  to  honor  his  check: 
he  never  wrote  one  for  more  than 
Persons  whom  he  chanced  to 
when  he  needed  a  little  ready  c;; 
would  not  hesitate,  unless  broke, 
buy  at  least  one  of  his  50-cent  bor 
Fittingly,  the  funeral  of  this  pennil 
but  popular  old  man  was  one  of  1 
largest  ever  held  in  Frisco  and  it  \ 
paid  for  by  a  club  of  millionaires. 


: 
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WHEN  MONASTERIES  and  n 

neries  were  outlawed  in  Mexicc 
1868,  the  famous  Convent  of  Sa 
Monica  in  Puebla  was  closed  and 
modeled  into  apartments.  Only 
Church  of  Santa  Monica  in 
corner  of  the  structure  was  alio' 
to  continue  its  services  for  the  put 
Rumors  that  the  nuns  still  had  t 
quarters  in  the  building  caused  it  t< 
searched  many  times.  A  coir  "" 
was  finally  discovered,  but  it  was  «s: 
until  1934,  when  an  investigator  I 
pened  upon  a  button  that,  w 
pressed,  automatically  opened 
wall  and  revealed  a  secret  door, 
burying  their  dead  in  crypts  in 
basement  and  by  obtaining  their  f 
and  necessities  through  friends  ' 
lived  in  the  building,  the  nuns 
ways  24  in  number)  had  manage 
maintain  the  convent  secretly  foi 
years.  Moreover,  by  opening  pa 
in  a  wall  in  their  chapel  and  loo! 
through  the  adjoining  grillwork 
ered  with  thin  tapestries,  they 
been  able  to  see  into  the  Churc' 
Santa  Monica  and  thus  attend  M 
They  themselves  remained  un 
and  their  presence  was  unsuspe 
by  the  other  worshipers. 


DRAWINGS    BY    JACK    DETTS 


Ten  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.  Contributions  must  be  acrnrop 
by  their  source  of  information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's,  2SO  Park  Are. 
York  <17),  N.  Y.    Thl»  column  Is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  perm 
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Vlhen  you  go  hunting 

TRADEMARK 
OF  NMURE* 

identify  your  2ame 


L  special'"-'  o/  Am'"l  <tf  lAe  »P«««- 
•  Prepared  m  e""^.  y   Animals  mu» 


ST"-** 

!  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GOAT  is  identi- 
ty a  coat  of  long,  white  hair  and 
short  and  sharp,  black  horns. 


THE  PRONGHORN  ANTELOPE  is  distinguished 
by  his  horns,  which  have  a  spur  like 
"prong,"  or  branch,  above  the  middle. 


When )M W  I**"- 


with  "tthji" 


To  get  the  best  performance  from 
your  car,  use  high  quality  gasoline  im- 
proved with  "Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid — 
the  famous  ingredient  that  steps  up  power 
and  performance. 

To  show  you  their  best  gasoline  con- 
tains "Ethyl"  antiknock  compound,  oil 
companies  display  "Ethyl"  trade-marks 
on  their  gasoline  pumps.  "Ethyl"  fluid 
is  made  by  Ethyl  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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COMBINATION    REFRIGERATOR 


WITH    BUILT-IN    HOME    FREEZER 
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Built-in  Home  Freezer  with  patented 

Philco  principle  . . .  gives  frost-free  storage 
space  for  frozen  foods  at  zero-zone 
temperatures.  Separate  superfast,  out- 
of-the-way  freezing    shelf  for  ice  trays. 


New  for  '49  ...  a  triumph  of 
Advanced  Design  from  the  Philco 
laboratories!  The  sensational  new 
Philco  893  ..  .  with  huge  Built-in 
Home  Freezer  .  .  .  with  Balanced 
Humidity  to  keep  foods  fresh  and 
flavorful .  .  .  with  all  the  latest, 
most  wanted  features  .  .  .  New  in 
usefulness!  New  in  convenience! 
New  in  big  over- size  8.1  cubic 
feet  capacity.  See  it  today.  Amer- 
ica's greatest  refrigerator  value. 


Philco  AV-75  Home  Freezer 

holds  up  to  300  pounds  of  frozen 
foods  in  big  7'/j  cu.  ft. capacity... 
3  compartments.  Zero-zone  tem- 
peratures  as  low  as    15°   below. 


PHILCO 
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COMPLETELY 
ADJUSTABLE  SHELVES 
FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 

Most  useful,  most  flex- 
ible shelf  arrangement 
ever  developed.  You 
adjust  the  shelves  to 
suit  yourself  for  any 
size  or  shape  of  food. 
Yes,  only  Philco  has  it. 
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The  College  Fraternity  Crisis 

By  HOWARD  WHITMAN 


In  this  article  Mr.  Whitman  deals  with 
the  subject  of  racial  discrimination.  But 
what  constitutes  a  race?  Collier's  asked 
Earnest  Albert  Hooton,  professor  of  an- 
thropology at  Harvard  University  to  de- 
fine it.  Here  is  his  definition: 

"A  race  is  a  major  physical  grouping 
of  mankind  based  upon  the  inheritance 
of  combinations  of  anatomical  features. 
Hence,  members  of  the  same  race  look 
somewhat  alike,  but  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily think  alike  or  behave  alike.  Science 
knows  no  psychological  or  behavioral  pe- 
culiarities certainly  attributable  to  race. 
Nor  are  there  'superior"  or  'inferior'  races 
ranked  by  scientific  tests. 

"All  civilized  nations  consist  of  ra- 
cially mixed  people.  'Pure'  races  are  vir- 
tual abstractions.  Aryans  are  not  a  race,  but  a 
linguistic  classification.  Jews  are  not  a  race,  but 
a  specially  selected,  inbred,  cultural  and  re- 
ligious group.  Racial  prejudice  and  racial  dis- 
crimination arise  from  human  competitiveness, 
selfishness  and  stupidity,  not  from  real  racial  dif- 
ferences in  psychology  and  behavior. 

"There  are  probably  more  differences  in  tem- 
perament and  behavior  between  fat  men  and 
thin  men  of  the  same  race  than  between  Negroes 
and  whites  of  similar  body  builds,  or  between 
Jews  and  gentiles." 


H 
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BIGOTRY  ON  THE  CAMPUS 


HIDDEN  in  the  secret  constitutions  of 
some  of  our  leading  college  fraternities 
are  clauses  which  need  airing.  They  deal 
with,  and  some  calmly  endorse,  race  discrimina- 
tion and  religious  prejudice. 

I  have  toured  the  colleges  and  I  have  met  the 
practitioners  of  discrimination.  I  have  met  their 
victims.  In  dozens  of  fraternity  houses  I  have 
heard  the  angry  discussions  and  have  visited  the 
battle  fronts  in  a  not-too-cold  war  which  is  en- 
gulfing colleges  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  dawn  of  1949  sees  the  worst  college-fra- 
ternity crisis  since  1875,  when  President  Mc- 
Cosh  drove  fraternities  out  of  Princeton.  Today 
fraternities  are  "on  probation"  at  some  colleges. 
Cries  for  abolition  are  resounding  at  others. 


No  Jews,  Negroes,  or  Catholics! 
Just  a  nice  bunch  of  regular  fel- 
lows," said  a  pink-cheeked  youth 
describing  his  fraternity.  After 
two  wars  in  which  we  fought  for 
democracy,  discrimination  is  still 
rampant  on  our  college  campuses 


Many  educators  feel  like  the  Middle  West  dean 
who  said  to  me,  "We'll  either  have  good  fra- 
ternities— or  no  fraternities." 

The  secret  clauses,  upon  which  the  battle  pin- 
points, may  jolt  many  Americans. 

"Members  must  be  of  the  Aryan  race  and  not 
of  the  black,  Malayan  or  Semitic  race" — this 
from  the  constitution  of  one  national  fraternity. 

Another  states:  Candidates  for  pledge-ship 
"must  not  be  of  Mongolian,  Malaysian,  Negro 
or  Jewish  blood." 

The  words  "white  Caucasian"  are  frequently 
used  as  an  "adjustable"  yardstick  of  discrimina- 
tion. It  of  course  rules  out  Negroes.  It  has  been 
interpreted  to  rule  out  Jews.  It  has  been  broad- 
ened to  rule  out,  or  to  put  a  quota  upon,  Cath- 
olics. 

One  secret  clause,  which  sounds  as  if  it  had 
been  lifted  out  of  Mein  Kampf,  limits  fraternity 
membership  to  "white  persons  of  full  Aryan 
blood." 

I  received  a  baptism  in  bigotry  early  in  my 
tour  of  colleges.  It  happened  at  Ohio  State,  at 
one  of  the  ranking  fraternity  houses.  In  a  bull 
session  with  the  brothers,  the  matter  of  discrimi- 
nation came  up.  We  were  sitting  around,  smok- 
ing, talking  easily.  Somebody  said,  "Well,  as  to 
colored  boys — " 

A  member  rose  and  stomped  out  of  the  room. 
His  trailing  voice  said,  "If  you're  going  to  talk 
about  niggers — count  me  out!" 

At  most  campuses  I  found  a  few  who  felt  the 
same  way  about  discussing  discriminatory  prac- 


tices against  Jews,  Catholics,  Mexicans, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  that  vast  group 
of  native  Americans  from  the  "wrong 
side"  of  the  railroad  tracks,  known  in 
Greek-letter  land  as  "social  inferiors." 

At  the  University  of  Virginia,  Presi- 
dent Colgate  Whitehead  Darden  told  me, 
"I  am  determined  to  fight  against  social 
stratification.  It  is  a  subversion  of  the 
basic  policy  of  the  university!" 

But  for  his  pains  to  democratize  a  uni- 
versity founded  by^  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Darden  netted  himself  a  death's  head 
painted  on  his  office  door.  Beneath  it 
was  scrawled,  'Tyrant!" 

"Damned  if  we  want  our  fraternity 
opened   to   the   common   herd!"   com- 
mented one  of  the  Greek-letter  boys. 
At  the  University  of  Michigan,  Walter  Pres- 
nell,  a  Negro,  filed  his  name  with  the  dean's  of- 
fice along  with  other  students  who  wanted  to 
join  fraternities.  No  fraternity  would  touch  him. 
Presnell  can't  quite  understand  it,  because 
last  summer  he  went  to  Harvard  (where  there  is 
just  one  fraternity)  and  lived  quite  happily  with 
two  white  roommates. 

Dick  Maloy,  student  city  editor,  writing  in 
the  Michigan  Daily,  stated  bluntly,  "Fraternities 
discriminate  against  Negroes,  Catholics  and 
Jews.  Why  not  clean  up  these  blots  right  here 
at  the  university  before  trying  to  convince  the 
rest  of  society  that  discrimination  is  a  bad 
thing?" 

But  Maloy  expresses  the  minority  opinion — 
more  typical  was  the  fraternity  man  at  Wiscon- 
sin who  said  to  me,  "We  have  to  grab  back  a 
pledge  pin  now  and  then  when  we  find  out  a  guy 
is  Jewish." 

At  Michigan,  a  youth  was  pledged  and  then 
depledged  because  his  ancestry  was  Japanese- 
American.  "Not  pure  Caucasian  blood,"  a  fra- 
ternity man  explained. 

At  Bowdoin  College,  in  Maine,  a  Negro  boy 
was  thrown  out  of  one  fraternity  because  its  na- 
tional organization  insisted  on  "white  only."  He 
was  pledged  to  a  second  fraternity,  thrown  out 
again.  He  finally  got  into  a  third. 

How  does  the  knife  edge  of  discrimination  ac- 
tually feel?  Listen  to  the  experience  of  a  Cath- 
olic student  at  Boston  University. 

"I  was  asked  to  join  (Continued  on  page  65J 


ILLUSTRATED  BY   DAVE  SHAW 
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Bv  JOHN   BEYNON 

Presenting  the  world's  mosl  talented  monkey — Jizzle,  the  artist.  She  could  ruin  a  man's  home  with  a  flick  of  her  brush 


jJfnwfcE  first  thing  Ted  1  orby  saw.  when  he 
^%&\  opened  his  e\es.  was  a  monkey  perched 
jfy*  ^gf  on  the  top  of  the  cupboard,  watching 
■  "  him.  He  sat  bolt  upright  with  a  jerk 
that  joggled  Rosie  awake  and  shook  the  whole 
trailer. 

'"Oh,  Lord!"  he  groaned.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and 
looked  again,  hard.  The  monkey  was  still  there, 
staring  at  him  with  round,  dark  eyes. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Rosie  asked  sleepily.  Then 
she  saw  the  direction  of  his  gaze.  "Oh,  that!  Serves 
you  right.'" 

"It's  real?"  said  Ted. 

"Of  course  it's  real.  And  lie  down.  You've 
pulled  all  the  bedclothes  off  me." 

Ted  leaned  back,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  warily 
on  the  monkey.  Painful  memories  of  the  previous 
evening  began  to  reassemble  in  his  mind. 

"I'd  forgotten."  he  said. 

"I  don't  wonder,"  said  Rosie.  And  then  she 
added,  with  a  slightly  sadistic  shading:  "1  expect 
you've  got  a  lovely  head." 

Ted  did  not  answer. 

"How  much  did  you  give  for  it?"  asked  Rosie, 
nodding  at  the  monkey. 

"Couple  o'  quid."  said  Ted. 

"Two  good  pounds  for  that,"  she  said.  "And  you 
call  your  customers  mugs!" 

There  was  no  response  from  Ted;  actually  it  had 

been  ten  pounds  and  he  had  beaten  the  man  down 

from  fifteen.   A  big  Negro,  he  was,  standing  at  the 

bar  of  The  Gate  and  Goat  and  he  had  this  monkey 

,  for  sale — ma  petite  Giielle,  he  called  her. 

As  a  member  of  the  circus  and  a  seller  of  patent 
medicine,  Ted  Torby  was  proof  against  this  sort  of 
casual  salesman,  but  when  the  man  told  him  what 
the  monkey  could  do,  and  then  showed  him.  Ted 
weakened.  He  offered  five,  the  Negro  asked  fifteen, 
and  they  settled  for  ten  and  a  bottle  of  whisky. 
They  drank  the  whisky  together  and  nothing  was 


Sh^just  sits  there  watching 
ancTknickerin«,"  Rosie  said. 
"And  I  will  not  stand  to  be 
raade^a  fool  of  by  a  monkey" 


very  clear  after  that  but  evidently  he  had  got  back 
to  the  trailer  somehow — and  with  the  monkey. 

"It's  got  fleas,"  said  Rosie,  wrinkling  her  nose. 

"It's  a  female,"  said  Ted.  "And  monkeys  don't 
have  fleas." 

"Well,  if  it  isn't  looking  for  fleas,  what  is  it  do- 
ing?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Ted,  "something  to  do  with 
perspiration — " 

The  monkey  glanced  at  them  and  gave  a  kind  of 
snickering  noise. 

Ted  lay  and  contemplated  the  monkey  for  a 
while  and  it  returned  his  gaze  with  an  indifference 
which  was  in  itself  vaguely  offensive.  Rosie  con- 
tinued to  regard  it  without  favor. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  keep  it?  I'm  not  going 
to  have  it  in  here." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Ted.  "She's  quite  clean." 

"How  do  you  know?  You  were  tight  when  you 
bought  it." 

"I  got  tight  after  I'd  bought  her.  And  don't  keep 
on  calling  her  it.   She's  a  her.  Her  name  is  Jizzle." 

"Jizzle?"  repeated  Rosie. 

"A  French  name,"  Ted  explained. 

Rosie  frowned  as  though  its  Frenchness  was, 
somehow,  a  further  mark  against  it. 

Jizzle  was  at  the  moment  in  a  complicated  and 
unornamental  attitude.  She  had  disposed  her  right 
foot  round  her  neck,  and  was  absorbed  in  an  in- 
tense study  of  the  back  of  her  right  knee. 

"She's  no  ordinary  monkey — she's  educated," 
said  Ted. 

"Educated  she  may  be,  but  she's  not  refined. 
Look  at  her  now.  You  can't  say  that's  not  disgust- 
ing," Rosie  told  him. 

"What — ?  Oh,  well,  monkeys,  you  know — " 
Ted  said,  vaguely.  "But  I'll  show  you  how  edu- 
cated she  is.  Worth  a  fortune.  You  watch."  And 
he  got  out  of  bed  to  coax  Jizzle  down  from  her 
perch. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  after  that;  one  dem- 
onstration was  enough  to  convince  the  most  preju- 
diced that  Jizzle  was  a  gold  mine. 

"I  wonder  why  he  sold  it — her,"  said  Rosie. 
"He  could  have  made  a  fortune." 

"I  guess  he  just  wasn't  a  showman,"  Ted  said, 
"or  a  businessman,  either." 

AFTER  breakfast  he  left  the  trailer  and  looked  at 
Lthe  sign  above  his  medicine  stand:  dr.  steven's 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  STIMULATOR. 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  boldly  lettered  post- 
ers: A  STEADY  MIND  IS  A  READY  MIND.  PLANNED 
THINKING  PAYS.  SNAP  BEATS  FLAP.  MOBILIZE  MEN- 
TALLY  AND  MAKE  MONEY 

For  the  first  time  in  his  career  the  display  failed 
to  please  him.  Still  he  was  astonished  to  think  of 
the  number  of  half  crowns  it  had  helped  to  draw  in 
exchange  for  his  "Famous  World-Unique  Mental 
Tonic." 

"May  as  well  ditch  this  lot,"  he  said.  "We'll  need 
a  tent  with  benches  and  a  stage."  He  went  back  to 
the  trailer,  and  turned  Rosie  out. 

"I  got  to  think,"  he  explained.  "I  got  to  work  out 


the  patter  and  the  publicity,  and  we'll  get  you  a  new 
dress  for  the  act.".  .  . 

The  try  out  took  place  a  couple  of  days  later  be- 
fore a  critical  audience  drawn  from  the  circus.  It 
included  El  Magnifico,  Gypsy  Clara,  George  Hay- 
thorpe  from  the  rifle  range,  Pearl  Verity,  the  Only 
Authentic  Three-legged  Woman  in  the  World,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  otheVs  from  both  the  main  and  side 
shows.  A  small  audience,  but  Ted  nevertheless  de- 
livered the  build-up  as  though  he  addressed  a  large 
crowd  of  select  customers. 

It  was  in  the  approved  style  of  superlative,  and  it 
ended  with  the  phrase:  "And  now,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  present  to  you  the  greatest — the  unbe- 
lievable— the  supreme  wonder  of  the  animal  world 
— JIZZLE!"  The  applause  was  enthusiastic. 

The  monkey  sat  on  a  square  table  with  a  red- 
fringed  top,  and  beside  her  stood  an  easel  with  a 
large  pad  of  sketching  paper.  She  wore  a  bright 
yellow  dress,  and  a  blue  beret.  For  the  moment 
she  had  pulled  the  dress  aside,  and  was  searching 
beneath  it  with  great  application  of  purpose. 

ROSIE  entered  from  the  left  and  her  smile  could 
have  deceived  no  one.  A  few  minutes  earlier 
she  had  flatly  and  finally  declined  to  wear  the  cos- 
tume Ted  had  designed  for  her — a  bright  yellow 
dress  and  a  large,  floppy  beret. 

"I  don't  care,"  she  said.  "I've  told  you  I  won't, 
and  I  won't.  You  can  dress  your  beastly  monkey 
how  you  like,  but  you  won't  make  me  dress  like  it. 
I'm  surprised  at  you  asking  it.  Whoever  heard  of  a 
man  dressing  his  wife  like  a  monkey?" 

To  Ted's  mind  this  pettiness  ruined  his  whole 
carefully  planned  effect,  and  he  gave  in  to  her  re- 
luctantly. 

Rosie  now  wore  the  familiar  costume  in  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  hand  out  bottles  of  Psycho- 
logical Stimulator. 

After  a  few  more  high  commendations  of  his 
protegee,  Ted  moved  over  to  the  easel  and  struck 
a  pose.  Rosie  advanced  and  handed  Jizzle  a  draw- 
ing pencil.  Immediately,  Jizzle  was  on  her  feet,  her 
left  hand  holding  on  to  the  side  of  the  pad,  her 
right  hand  drawing  swiftly.  An  astonished  mutter- 
ing broke  out  among  the  spectators.  Her  tech- 
nique had  a  certain  simian  flavor,  but  the  likeness 
to  Ted  was  indisputable.  Sheer  amazement  made 
the  applause  a  trifle  slow  in  starting,  but  when  it 
came  it  was  wholehearted. 

Ted  tore  off  the  sheet  and  moved  away,  and 
Rosie  took  his  place.  Once  more  Jizzle's  sketch 
was  remarkable,  though  perhaps  the  monkeylike 
quality  was  a  shade  more  pronounced.  The  audi- 
ence's laugh  put  Rosie's  professional  expression  to 
a  test  which  it  only  just  survived. 

"Now,  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  in  the  audi- 
ence— ?"  suggested  Ted. 

El  Magnifico  was  the  first  to  oblige.  Powerful 
and  massive,  he  stalked  onto  the  stage  to  take  up 
one  of  his  best  lion-tamer  poses  beside  the  easel. 

Ted  continued  with  his  patter  while  Jizzle  drew 
portrait  after  portrait.  She  needed  no  persuasion; 
the   moment  one  sheet  (Continued  on  page  60,) 
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Horrible  though  it  was,  men  at  Corregidor  might  have  carried  on  but  for  one  factor:  hopelessness.  It  is  written  on  the  face  of  Lt.  Col.  Theodore  Kalukuka,  center 

I  Surrendered  Corregidor 

By  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  CHARLES   C.  DRAKE 

U.S.  Army  (Retired) 

More  than  six  years  had  to  pass  before  this  great  war  story  could  be  told.  Collier's  is  proud 
to  print  this  haunting  tale  of  a  soldier  who,  in  his  commander's  absence,  faced  the  agonizing 
dilemma  of  surrendering  to  the  Japs  when  the  privilege  of  a  fighting  death  was  denied  him 
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THE  strangest  thing  about  that  dismal 
Philippine  campaign  was  the  way  we 
surrendered  Corregidor  to  the  Japs. 
1  Contrary  to  popular  impression  Lieu- 
tenant General  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  commander  in  chief 
of  that  theater  the  decision  to  quit  was,  of  course, 
made  by  him  but,  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  the  dirty 
task  of  following  through  fell  on  me,  his  third-in- 
command  on  the  Rock. 

And  it  fell  on  my  Executive  Officer  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Theodore  Kalukuka,  whose  action  was 
heroic,  even  though  it  had  to  be  in  the  losing,  in- 
stead of  the  winning  of  a  battle. 

About  1:00  p.m.  on  May  6,  1942,  "Skinny,"  as 
General  Wainwright  was  affectionately  known  to 
us,  led  out  of  the  Malinta  tunnel  a  party  of  Ameri- 
can officers  under  a  white  flag.  They  included 
Brigadier  General  Lewis  Beebe,  Wainwrighfs  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  General  George  F.  Moore,  Harbor 
12 


Defense  commander.  They  were  to  seek  out  Gen- 
eral Masaharu  Homma,  the  Jap  commander. 

Behind  them,  inside  Malinta  Hill,  they  left  some 
4,000  of  us,  virtually  all  the  Americans  that  re- 
mained on  the  island.  With  their  departure,  leader- 
ship of  this  force  automatically  passed  to  me  as 
senior  officer — but  as  we  expected  the  surrender 
to  be  accomplished  promptly,  this  fact  did  not 
seem  particularly  important. 

Since  the  fall  of  Bataan,  almost  a  month  before, 
the  Japs  had  been  raking  Corregidor  from  the  sur- 
rounding shores,  playing  streams  of  shells  on  us 
like  water  from  a  hose. 

By  April  29th — their  Emperor's  birthday — they 
had  accumulated  an  estimated  400  guns  of  all  cal- 
ibers up  to  240-mm.  howitzers  on  the  peninsula. 
Explosions  were  counted  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
second. 

The  inevitable  land  attack  came  on  the  night  of 
May  5th,  the  eve  of  the  surrender.  We  expected  it 


on  that  date  because  the  calendar  promised  clear 
moonlight  and  by  10:30  sure  enough,  they  we 
swarming  at  Cavalry  Point,  on  the  east  or  Bataa 
side  of  Corregidor,  and  at  James  Ravine  up  in  th 
extreme  northwest  of  the  island.   We  got  them 
the  beaches  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  one  but,  fun 
mentally,  it  was  a  hopeless  fight. 

Many  of  our  men  had  already  done  the  imposs 
ble:  crossed  from  Bataan  on  logs  and  driftwood, 
defiance  of  all  the  hazards  of  those  seas,  treacherou 
tides,  sharks  and  ferocious  barracuda.   They  wi 
in  no  condition  to  multiply  miracles. 

Lacking  any  permanent  defense  system,  the; 
were  pushed  back  during  the  night  from  their  im 
provised  trenches  and  hastily  dug  foxholes.  B; 
dawn  the  Japs  secured  the  beachheads.  As  the  pres 
sure  was  extended  we  had  no  choice  but  to  tak 
shelter  in  Malinta  tunnel. 

"Shelter"  is  the  right  word  for  that  improvisatior 
Malinta  Hill,  at  the  base  of  Corregidor,  rises  to  50 
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nd  in  this  corner,  the  titleholder,  President  Juan  Peron,  second  from  right,  who,  like  Frankenstein,  is  suffering  retribution  at  the  hands  of  his  creation 
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Ik,  outcoax  and  outmaneuver  the  general.  Peron's 
Ivocates — of  whom  an  increasing  number  can't 
and  "that  woman" — reply:  "She  is  a  witch  who 

hypnotized  him  into  ruin." 
I  asked  an  impartial  diplomat  how  Peron  had  got 
to  the  position  where  a  woman  who  had  been,  in 
"der,  his  light  o'  love,  adviser  and  wife,  had  now 
ome  his  most  serious  rival.  He  told  me:  "Peron, 
;e  many  another  husband,  first  gave  his  senora  a 
w  things  to  do  because  he  was  too  busy  running 
erything  to  pay  her  proper  attention.  By  the 
■ne  he  found  that  the  more  she  got  the  more  she 
anted,  it  was  too  late." 

In  many  ways  the  Perons  are  similar;  in  others 
)les  apart.  Both  are  flamboyant  extroverts,  cock- 
ire  of  themselves.  Both  are  geniuses  at  showman- 
ip,  hep  to  the  dramatic  phrase  and  the  grandstand 
ay,  able  to  turn  on  grins  as  wide  as  the  Rio  de  la 
ata,  then  lapse  into  sullen  dead  pans. 
Both  are  inordinately  ambitious,  highly  jealous 
d,  like  many  Argentines,  extremely  touchy  about 
al  or  fancied  affronts  to  their  dignidad.  Both  live 
fear  of  conspirators.  Both  crave  affection.  More 
an  any  other  phrase,  slogans  borne  by  their  re- 
i    ective  adherents  stress  amor — love — their  love 

coot    r  Juan  or  Evita,  the  Perons'  affection  for  them. 

icbcf  But  in  other  respects  they  are  complete  opposites. 
e  improvises;  he  likes  to  plan  each  detail  and 
is,  in  the  past,  written  books  on  strategy.  She 
never  forgiven  anybody  who  has  ever  crossed 
snubbed  her,  as  can  be  testified  to  by  both 
gentina's  cattle-rich  society  and  once  rival 
tresses,  Libertad  Lamaque  and  Nini  Marshall 
10  are  now  barred  in  Buenos  Aires. 
Peron  usually  makes  peace  and  brings  former 
emies  into  camp.  Evita  is  greedy.  Peron  has 
tie  sense  of  possession.     Evita  hates  the  United 
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States  because  Hollywood's  scouts  once  turned 
down  her  theatrical  starring  ambitions.  Peron  has 
favored  the  expedient  of  working  with  Washington 
to  get  all  the  arms,  goods  and  machinery  possible. 
And  Evita  simply  has  more  energy.  She's  in  her 
early  thirties;  he's  fifty-three.  When  I  first  knew 
him  in  1942,  he  seemed  ten  years  younger  than  his 
age.  When  I  saw  him  a  few  months  ago  he  looked 
tired  and  exhausted.  Eczema  blotched  his  face. 
His  chain  smoking  had  risen  to  two  packs  daily. 
Evita,  however,  had  more  bounce,  verve  and  push 
than  in  the  days  when  I  first  covered  her  activities 
for  Variety,  the  theatrical  weekly. 

A  Contrast  in  Motivations 

Additionally,  where  Peron  has  been  motivated 
by  deep-rooted  totalitarian  political  convictions 
(acquired  during  long  periods  as  a  student  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy)  plus  a  desire  for  a  place  in  history 
as  Argentina's  Man  of  Destiny.  Evita  is  driven  by 
far  more  elemental  urges.  First  it  was  a  desire  for 
respectability.  Then  it  became  revenge,  wealth 
and  ruling  the  roost,  in  just  about  that  order,  in- 
spired, many  believe,  by  her  clouded  parentage  and 
earlier  life. 

Background  has  also  sharpened  the  cleavage 
between  them.  Evita  came  from  one  of  Argentina's 
poorer  strata.  Her  mother's  charms  were  sufficient 
to  lure  Juan  Duarte  from  his  wife  and  they  began 
housekeeping  in  tiny  Los  Toldos.  Youngest  of 
five  children,  her  father  died  when  she  was  a  child. 
Left  penniless,  her  mother  ran  a  boardinghouse. 
It  was  a  hard  life  and  at  fourteen  Evita  walked  out 
of  her  provincial  town  to  try  her  way  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Modeling,  radio  and  films  followed.  She 
was  no  great  shakes  at  any.    But  in  meeting  men, 


and  using  them  to  advance  her  career,  she  did  very 
well  indeed. 

She  found  Peron,  after  having  worked  her  way 
up,  colonel  by  colonel,  in  the  days  when  he  was 
collecting  funds  for  the  victims  of  the  1944  San 
Juan  earthquake.  One  of  the  few  who  stuck  with 
him  when  he  was  temporarily  overthrown  in 
October,  1945,  she  married  him  that  month  and 
helped  to  prepare  his  well-rigged  February,  1946, 
Presidential  victory.  Soon  afterward  she  turned 
from  an  interest  in  the  theater,  movies  and  radio — 
to  politics. 

Peron,  on  the  other  hand,  came  from  a  sheep- 
raising  family  which  traced  its  ancestry  back  to 
early  British  and  Corsican  settlers.  Prussian  in- 
structors taught  him  six  languages,  helped  him  be- 
come fencing  and  boxing  champion  among  army 
officers  and  gave  him  many  of  his  ideas.  Never 
did  he  lack  for  cash.  Thus  he  failed  to  develop  the 
grasping  urge  which  has  dominated  his  wife  and 
led  to  some  of  their  sharpest  altercations. 

One  occurred  a  month  before  Evita  accepted 
Franco's  invitation  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  receive 
a  special  medal  for  her  "good  works."  Buenos 
Aires'  leading  dressmakers,  furriers  and  jewelers 
were  commanded  to  send  over  their  most  lavish 
things.  Models  put  on  a  display,  Evita  picked 
enough  to  fill  her  special  plane,  and  makers  were 
instructed  to  alter  everything  in  double-quick  time. 
Then  they  forwarded  their  bills. 

A  day  later  shop  telephones  began  ringing.  It 
was  Evita's  hard,  shrill  shout:  Wasn't  it  enough 
that  La  Senora  Presidente  was  going  to  wear  their 
things  and  show  them  off  as  they'd  never  been 
shown?  Another  time  these  insults  of  bills  wouldn't 
be  forgiven  so  easily.  And  so  on  and  on.  Few 
pressed  the  point.     But  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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It  is  better  to  be  a  dead  hero  than  t< 
have  your  life  saved  by  a  heel — espe 
dally  if  you  both  want  the  same  gir 


ORGE   PENDLETON    stood   on   th 
corner,  waiting  for  the  bus.     An  icL 
wind  snatched  at  his  threadbare  top, 
coat,  billowing  it  out  behind  him  an. 
with  force  enough  almost  to  upset  him.     Ther- 
thank  Heaven,  the  bus  came,  the  door  slamm& 
open  and — 

"Wait,  please,  wait  for  me!"  It  was  a  little  ol 
lady,  stepping  down  off  the  curb  and  hastening  fo 
the  bus.  "Only  room  for  one  more,"  snapped  th 
driver. 

George  stepped  back  and  helped  the  little  ol 
lady  into  the  bus. 

"Sucker,"  the  driver  said  to  George. 

It  was  a  long  wait  between  busses  and  Georg 
decided  to  walk  the  ten  blocks  to  the  apartmer 
where  he  lived.  He  lowered  his  head  and  butte 
into  the  wind.  When  it  seemed  that  the  wind  ha 
become  awfully  solid,  a  voice  said,  "Ouch!"  an 
George  looked  up  at  the  man  he  had  run  into.  Th 
man  was  tall,  dark-haired,  hatless  and  without  a 
overcoat.  He  carried  a  cheap  suitcase,  which  r, 
dropped  as  he  extended  his  hand  and  showed  whit 
even  teeth  in  a  broad  grin. 

"Holy  smoke,"  he  exclaimed.  "If  it  isn't  Geon 
Pendleton,  my  old  buddy,  my  pal.    What  a  break 

George  did  not  consider  the  encounter  a  breallk( 
One  usually  resents  his  creditor,  and  George  owne  'ht 
this  man  a  debt  of  such  considerable  proportion 
that  it  could  never  be  paid. 

"Well,  well,  if  it  isn't  old  Steve  Dudley,"  he  sai 
forcing  warmth  into  his  voice.  "How  are  yo 
Steve?" 

"Fine,  fine,  fine,"  said  Steve.  "Where  you  hea* 
ing  for?    Where  you  bunking?" 

"Down  the  street  a  way,"  said  George.  'T 
got  an  apartment — one  room  and  a  kitchenette." 

"Let's  go  there,"  said  Steve. 

They  walked  into  the  chilling  blast  and  Ste- 
began  to  shiver.  "Climate's  kind  of  rugged  for 
guy  just  in  from  Florida,"  he  said. 

"Take  my  coat."  said  George. 

Without  argument  Steve  accepted  the  coat  an 
somehow,  George  found  himself  in  possession 
the  suitcase.  He  carried  it  the  rest  of  the  way  to  tf 
apartment  building,  up  the  three  flights  of  stai 
and  into  the  apartment. 

Steve  shed  the  coat  and  rubbed  his  hands  tl 
gether.     "You're  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,  pal," 
said.     "How  they  running  for  you.  George?" 

"Oh,  fine!"  said  George.    "How  about  you?" 

"Great,  great,  great,"  said  Steve.  "Had  a  sw 
time  in  Florida.    I'm  sitting  on  top  of  the  work 

George's  eyes  showed  skepticism  and  Ste 
laughed  heartily. 

"It's  cold  and  lonesome  on  top  of  the  world," 
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'Hello,  boys,"  Sue  said,  the  curlei 
between  her  teeth.  "Glad  to  hav 
you  aboard.    Be  with  you  in  a  jifl 
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"and  the  pickings  are  thin.    Are  you  lying. 

Well."  said  George,  "I'm  unemployed  at  the 
lOmcnl.  but  I've  got  prospects.     1  ma)  get  a  break 
a  daj  or  so." 

Where  there's  lite,  there's  hope,  eh,  laddie- 
uck.'"  exclaimed  Steve  jovially.  "Well,  well,  well. 
ist  like  old  times,  isn't  it?  Just  like  the  Italian 
tmpaign,  me'n  you  together,  side  by  side,  shoulder 
>  shoulder." 

George  remembered  the  Italian  campaign  and 
salso  remembered  that,  until  that  certain  time,  he 
id  Sieve  had  never  been  very  close  and  that,  even 
fter  that  certain  time,  their  newborn,  constant 
itimaev  had  been  oppressive  to  him.  Again,  he 
ali/ed  that  he  was  being  an  ingrate  and  he  forced 
friendly  smile. 

"That's  the  way  it  was,"  he  said. 
That's  the  way  it'll  continue  to  be,"  said  Steve. 
By  the  way,  pal.  would  you  mind  if  I  put  up  with 
iu  for  a  few  days — until  1  sort  of  act  straightened 
ound? 

"You're  welcome,"  said  George.  "How  about 
drink?" 

While  George  was  in  the  kitchenette,  Steve 
■owlcd  around  the  small  room,  inspecting  it.  He 
It  the  couch,  found  it  to  be  hard  and  lumpy  and 
lade  a  decision.  Then  he  spied  a  letter  on  the 
antel  and  he  recognized  the  name  of  the  sender, 
was  trom  their  old  top  sergeant.  Burrell  Quigley. 
'ithout  compunction,  Steve  picked  up  the  letter 

te   id  read  it. 

bra 

aim   3ear  George: 

?olonel  Fansler,  our  old  CO.,  was  in  my  town  re- 
port    ntk  and  we  met  in  a  bar.    He's  president  of  the 
amler   Appliances  Co.     I   understand   there's  a 
d  sales  job  open.     He'll  be  back  in  your  neck 
the  woods  in  a  fesv  days.     Why  don't  you  look 
m  up?    I  know  he  likes  to  hire  men  from  the  old 
tfit. 

Yours, 

"Quig" 

George  returned  with  the  drinks.  Steve  sipped 
r  a  while.     "Oh,  by  the  way,"  he  said  casually. 

forgot  to  tell  you  what  brings  me  here  from 
orida.  1  got  a  letter  from  Quigley:  remember 
uig.  our  old  top  kick?     Well,  he  met  Colonel 

nsler,  our  former  CO.  who's  running  a  big 
•pliance  company  here.  It  seems  Fansler  has  one 
»od  job  open  and  good  old  Quig  put  in  a  plug  for 
e.    I'm  going  to  see  him  tomorrow." 


coat 


HAT  night  George  slept  on  the  couch,  and  the 

next  morning  Steve  bounced  out  of  the  com- 

rtable  bed,  borrowed  a  shirt,  tie  and  topcoat  from 

eorge  and  sallied  forth   for  an   interview  with 

Dlonel  Fansler.    He  returned  shortly  thereafter. 

"Good  old  Fancy  Pants,"  he  said.     "The  old 

ieM"   urderer  really  does  remember  the  boys,  that  is, 

^  :   e  ones  he  didn't  kill  off.    We're  in  luck,  laddie- 

ick.     I'm  a  senior  salesman." 

"Congratulations,"  said   George,   trying  not  to 

und  bitter. 

"I  said  we  are  in  luck,  pal,"  said  Steve.  "I  put 
^M  a  good  word  for  you.  You  start  tomorrow  as  a 
fiior  clerk.  A  low  beginning,  to  be  sure,  but  with 
e  to  back  you  up  and  see  you  through  the  rough 
una  aces  there's  no  telling  how  far  you'll  climb." 
George  wanted  to  tell  him  to  go  climb  a  pole, 
it  he  remembered  the  rough  spot  Steve  had  seen 
m  through  in  Italy  and  he  remained  silent.  .  .  . 
Much  to  his  amazement,  and  without  any  help 
jm  Steve,  George  soon  rose  from  the  position  of 
nior  clerk.  He  discovered  that  he  was  a  born 
lesman  and  that  he  was  crawling  with  promo- 
fflal  ideas.  This  came  to  Colonel  Fansler's  atten- 
>n  and  it  was  not  long  before  George,  too,  was 
senior  salesman. 
'There,  you  see?"  said  Steve  on  the  night  of 
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George's  promotion.  "Teamwork  does  it,  you'n 
me.  side  h\  side,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  onward  and 
upward.     We're  in.  laddie-buck." 

Steve  was  oil  on  his  vacation  when  Colonel 
Fansler's  secretary  resigned  her  job  to  get  married 
and  Mildred  Norton  came  to  replace  her.  Mildred 
wis  a  cool,  composed  blonde,  perfect  in  every 
detail,  tall  but  not  too  tall,  beautiful  in  a  classical 
way, 

George  took  one  look  at  her  and  he  realized  that 
this  was  it.  He  realized,  however,  that  his  tactics 
must  be  sure.  A  blitzkrieg,  he  decided,  would  not 
work.  He  had  observed  that  those  of  his  fellow 
workers  who  had  used  the  Hi-toots-whatcha-doing- 
tonight  approach  on  Mildred  had  all  been  retired  in 
disorder. 

George's  strategy  was  to  treat  the  office  goddess 
with  a  studied  deference.  Whenever  possible  he 
helped  her  on  or  off  with  her  coat,  opened  or  closed 
windows  for  her  and  sharpened  pencils  for  her. 
He  performed  these  services  with  such  an  air  of 
Old  World  gallantry  that  even  one  less  susceptible 
than  Mildred  could  not  have  failed  to  respond. 

MILDRED  had  long  noted  and  appreciated 
George's  attentions  and  had  formed  a  favora- 
ble impression  of  him.  Lately,  however,  she  had 
become  impatient.  Her  feet  were  growing  weary  of 
standing  on  the  pedestal  provided  by  George;  they 
itched  to  stray  down  the  primrose  path  of  some 
lively  night  club  with  a  hot  orchestra.  She  wished 
George  would  get  down  to  cases. 

And  then  Steve  returned  from  his  vacation, 
bronzed,  rested  and  full  of  vitality.  He  went  into 
the  boss's  office  and  shortly  thereafter  bounced 
out.  his  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement. 

"Oh,  boy!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  went  up  to 
George's  desk.  "What  mine  eyes  have  seen  in 
Fancy  Pants's  outer  office!  What  a  lush  bowl  of 
cherries!  Who  is  she,  George?  Where's  she  live? 
What's  her  phone  number?  What  does  she  like  for 
breakfast?" 

George  wanted  to  stab  Steve  with  the  paper 
knife.  But  habit  had  grown  to  be  stronger  than 
emotion. 

"Her  name's  Mildred  Norton,"  he  said.  "I 
wouldn't  know  what  she  likes  for  breakfast.  She's 
a  ver\  nice  girl  and  she  does  not  encourage  pre- 
mature intimacies." 

"You  mean  you  haven't  dated  her?"  asked  Steve 
incredulously.  "You  mean  you've  wasted  a  whole, 
golden  week?" 

George  gripped  his  desk  and  spoke  slowly  and 
with  emotion.  "The  week  has.  indeed,  been  golden. 
Just  to  be  near  and  see  Mildred  has  afforded  me 
more  pleasure  than  I've  ever  experienced  in  life. 
To  have  a  date  with  her  is  my  fondest  wish.  Do  you 
understand,  Steve?" 

"I  sure  do,  pal,"  said  Steve.  "Place  all  your 
trust  in  me.  Do  nothing  rash.  Be  calm  and  await 
developments." 

Late  that  afternoon,  Steve  (Continued  on  page  6\) 
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Begin  this  hilarious  account  of  the  weddii 
laden  Banks  family,  soon  to  be  a  Book-Of -The 
Month  selection  and  MGM  picture.  It's  a  rio 
for  everyone  but  Father.  He  struggles  to  keej 
the  size  of  the  guest  list  within  reason — but  i 
grows  like  a  young  elephant  and  threatens  t< 
push  the  wedding  into  Madison  Square  Gardei 


Mrs.  Banks  was  for  a  very  small  wedding  to  which  everyone  would  be  asked 
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NEXPECTEDLY  the  storm  broke.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  Banks  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Kay,  were  gathered  round  the  din- 
ner table  on  one  of  the  increasingly  rare 
occasions  when  Kay  ate  at  home. 

"Where  are  the  boys?"  asked  Mr.  Banks. 

"They've  gone  to  a  night  game,"  said  Mrs.  Banks. 
"They  couldn't  wait  for  dinner.  Ben  said  they'd 
pick  up  something  to  eat  in  town." 

"Don't  those  two  boys  ever  stay  at  home  for  a 
meal?"  grumbled  Mr.  Banks. 

Kay  sighed.  "Ben's  not  a  boy,  Pops.  He's  a  man. 
He's  old  enough  to  have  a  family." 

"Well,  Tommy  isn't,"  said  Mr.  Banks.  "He's  in 
high  school  and  he's  supposed  to  stay  home  nights 
and  do  some  work." 

"Oh,  by  the  way.  Mom,  that  reminds  me.  I  won't 
be  home  this  week  end,"  said  Kay. 

"Where  are  you  going,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Banks. 

"I'm  going  to  spend  it  with  Buckley's  family." 

Mr.  Banks  dropped  an  unbroken  cracker  into  his 
soup.  "Look  here,"  he  asked,  "are  you  going  to 
marry  this  character?" 

"I  guess  so,"  replied  Kay.  She  continued  to  work 


on  her  soup.  Her  tone  had  been  so  even  and  casual 
that  the  import  of  her  words  did  not  immediately 
register  and  the  conversation  threatened  to  end  on 
this  simple  note.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  for  quite 
a  while.  Nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  thought- 
ful intake  of  cream  of  tomato. 

Mrs.  Banks  broke  the  silence.  "And  when,"  she 
asked  with  timid  sarcasm,  "are  you  thinking  of 
getting  married?" 

"I  really  don't  know,  Mother.  It  all  depends  on 
Buckley's  plans."  Kay's  voice  was  that  of  a  tired 
kindergarten  teacher.  "It  might  be  months  or  it 
might  be  in  a  few  weeks — or  it  might  be  just  any 
time  at  all.  We  can't  tell  yet.  And  there's  one  thing 
— we  won't  be  pinned  down.  Buckley's  very  decided 
about  that  sort  of  thing.  He  just  won't  be  pinned 
down." 

Mr.  Banks  felt  his  neck  begin  to  push  against  his 
collar.  He  took  a  long  drink  of  water.  "I  hope,"  he 
said  in  a  strained  voice,  "that  Buckley  won't  think 
I'm  nosy  or  trying  to  pin  him  down  if  I  ask  a  few 
simple  questions." 

Kay  looked  bored.  "Okay,  Pops.  I  suppose  we 
have  to  go  through  this.  It  does  seem  to  me, 
though — " 

"Well,  to  begin  with,  who  the  hell  is  this  Buckley, 
anyway?" 
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'Now,  Pops,  please.  If  we're  going — " 
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"And  what's  his  last  name?  I  hope  it's  better  thaj 
his  first  one." 

"Pops,  I'm  not  going  to  sit  here — " 

"And  where  the  hell  does  he  come  from — am 
who  does  he  think  is  going  to  support  him?  If  it' 
me,  he's  got  another  guess  coming.  And  who  i 
God's  name — " 

Mrs.  Banks  interrupted.  "Listen,  Stanley,  nc 
body's  deaf  and  you  don't  have  to  swear  every  othe 
word.  It's  just  plain  mortifying  with  Delilah  in  th 
kitchen  listening.  You  don't  give  Kay  a  chanci 
Let  her—" 

At  that  moment  Kay,  the  darling  of  his  hear 
turned  on  him  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  "Lisi 
Pops,  I'm  twenty-four  years  old  and  Buckley's  twi 
ty-six  and  we're  grown  people — and  as  far  as  y 
supporting  Buckley  I'll  tell  you  right  now  he's 
kind  that  wouldn't  let  anybody  support  him.  He'' 
rather  die  first. 

"That's  the  kind  of  person  he  is.  He's  a  woi 
derful  person.  He's  the  kind  of  person  that's  absc 
lutely — I  mean  absolutely — independent.  The  kini 
that  will  always  take  care  of  his  own.  You  don|( 
need  to  worry  about  that,  Pops — ever.  Buckle] 
wouldn't  come  to  you  for  help  not  even  if  we  we 
starving  in  the  gutter. 

"And  his  name  is  Dunstan.   That's  what  it  is-  I 
Buckley  Dunstan.  And  he's  a  wonderful  busines 
man — I  mean  a  really  wonderful  businessman — an 
— he  has  a  wonderful  job." 

"Doing  what?"  asked  Mr.  Banks,  seizing  the 
factual  straw. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Pops.   He  makes  sometr 
Does  it  really  make  any  difference  what  it  is?  Hel 
the  kind  of  person  that  can  do  anything — an;| 
thing  at  all. 

"As  for  his  parents — well,  I'll  tell  you  this,  Po 
— they're  just  as  good  as  you  and  Mom."  There  will 
a  suggestion  in  her  voice  that  this  was  an  understati' 
ment.   "They're  swell  people  and  they  live  in  Ea 
Smithfield  and  I  guess  you'll  agree  that  East  Smitl1 
field  is  just  as  good  a  place  as  Fairview  Manor — a 
though  I  don't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  with 
anyway." 

Mr.  Banks  agreed  silently. 

His  blood  pressure  had  gone  down  as  quickly 
it  had  risen.    He  scarcely  heard  what  Kay 
saying  and  he  had  forgotten  all  about  Buckley,  r 
was  looking  at  his  daughter's  flushed  face  and  r 
membering  a  small  girl  with  brown  pigtails  ax 
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ir  overalls,  who  used  to  fly  at  her  two  younger 
piers  when  they  goaded  her  too  tar. 
Iseemed  like  such  an  incredibly  short  time  ago. 
h  was  all.     He  had  a  panick\   feeling  that  tears 
iming  into  his  eyes.    Rising  from  his  chair. 
e  ssed  the  top  of  her  head. 
•)ka\.  kitten,*'  he  said.    "I   love  him  already 
At  did  you  say  his  last  name  was'"  .  .  . 
lorn  trie  night  oi  that  conversation  at  the  din- 
Eablc.  with  a  detachment  which  was  an> thing 
iH.ilm.  he  watched  himself  change  from  a  logical, 
■balanced   lawyer  to  an  unreasoning,  anxiety- 
Jtn  psychopath.  It  disturbed  him  so  much  that 
■i not  even  mention  it  to  Mrs   Banks. 
ch  night  he  lay   on  his  back  in  the  darkness, 
nds  tolded  across  his  chest  like  a  figure  on  a 
phagus  in  Westminster  Abbey.    A  street  lamp 
a  milk\  patch  oi  light  on  a  corner  o(  the  bed- 
ceiling.    He  stared  at  it  rigidly,  struggling  to 
his  mind  a  blank. 

M  was  this  bounder  who  had  invaded  the  sane- 
f  his  home  and  snatched  his  child  from  under 
ose?  Child— that's  what  she  was- -a  child 
:  did  she  know  about  the  qualities  in  a  man 
1  are  so  necessary  to  a  successful  marriage? 
vas  only  a  child  who,  a  few  months  ago.  was 
ng  around  in  pigtails  —  was  it  a  few  months  or 
y ea  rs? 

mustn't  let  himself  go  on  like  this  or  he  would 
ibbering  idiot  in  the  office  tomorrow. 
itched.    That  was  the  word  for  it.    She  was 
ng  in  her  own  room,  but  onlj  in  bod\.    Her 
had  mo\ed  out    She  would  always  love  them, 
urse.  but  never  in  the  old  way — never  again 
er  whole  trusting,  needing  self, 
at  mawkish  bunk!    He  must  cut  it  out.    He 
that,  under  similar  circumstances,  he  wouldn't 
lis  way  about  Ben  and  Tommy.  Somehow  or 
Kay  was  more  identified  w  ith  those  early  years 
tried  life  than  either  of  the  boys.  He  had  been 
to  the  idea  of  parenthood  by  the  time  they  ar- 
Kay   had  been  born  in  the  uncertain  days 
his   relationship   to   the   firm   of   Barthlum, 
:rson  and  Peck  had  been  as  nebulous  as  his 
—  years  before  he  had  been  made  a  junior 
er  and  they  had   bought  the  white-shingled 
in  Fairview    Manor.    It  had  been  a  happy 
I  in  spite  of  the  struggle,  a  period  unmarred  by 
olescent  features  of  any  questing  male. 
II,  the   beans   were   spilled   now!    Casually! 
a  cup  of  tomato  soup!   Not  asking  a  by  your 
but  giving  him  the  devil  for  trying  to  find 
hat  the  goon's  last  name  was!  Outside  of  his 
what  else  did  Kay   know  about  him?    Oh, 
He  was  wonderful.    That  was  going  to  be  a 
elp  when  he  started  to  raise  a  family. 
Id  he  support  a  family?   That  was  the  point, 
uld  he  know  that  this  guy  had  what  it  took? 
date  he'd  sounded  vaguer  than  dishwater  ev- 
ie  he'd  opened  his  mouth.    An  impractical 
r,  that's  what  he  was.    Kay  was  an  idealist 


and  she'd  fallen  foi  this  fellow   because  he  agreed 
with  all  her  ideas  and  didn't  make  am  sense. 

Mi  Banks  Hopped  on  his  side  mu\  looked  ovei  at 
Mis  Banks.  She  seemed  to  be  sleeping  peacefully. 
Women  were  inconsistent  creatures.  '  II  the  kids 
were  out  at  some  little  dance  she  couldn't  sleep  un- 
til she  heard  them  come  in.  But  when  it  was  a  ques- 
tion ol  how  lor  ill  her  only  daughter  was  going  to 
eat  lor  the  rest  of  her  life,  she  fell  asleep  like  a  baby. 
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WHEN  MR.  BANKS  re-entered  the  house  the 

next  evening,  Mrs.  Banks  came  out  ol  the  living 
room  and  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders.  As  he 
kissed  her  he  was  surprised  by  the  worried  look  in 
her  eyes.  One  might  have  thought  she  had  been 
crying. 

"Stan.  I'm  so  upset  about  Kay." 

"k.n  '  What's  the  matter  with  Kay?  What's  she 
done  now?"  he  asked  absent-mindedly,  removing 
his  overcoat. 

"Oh.  Stan,  suppose  Buckley  shouldn't  be  the  man 
for  her.  How  can  we  tell?  We  know  so  little  about 
him.  And  she's  so  young.  Suppose  he  didn't  have 
business  judgment  and  couldn't  earn  a  decent  living. 
Suppose  he  made  Kay  unhappy.   Suppose — " 

Mr.  Banks  stopped  fumbling  for  the  coat  hook. 
He  staled  at  her  in  amazement  "1  or  Heaven's  sake, 
F.lhe,  what  in  the  world's  getting  into  you?  For 
vears  you've  been  worried  about  Kav's  not  getting 
married.  Now  she  finds  herself  a  perfectly  nice  guy 
and  sou  get  the  litters.  I'll  bet  he'll  do  a  better  job 
than  that  poopadoop  you  were  so  crazy  about  that 
hung  around  here  all  last  winter." 

He  took  her  chin  in  his  cupped  hand  and  gazed 
down  at  her  thoughtfully.  "You  know  what,  dar- 
ling? I  think  you're  tired.  You've  been  going  it  too 
hard  lately.  You've  got  to  take  care  of  yourself. 
Tell  you  what  I'll  do  I'll  knock  together  a  couple 
of  old-fashioneds  It'll  do  you  good.  And  we'll 
drink  a  little  toast  to  the  bride  and  groom." 

Buckley.  Kay  informed  her  parents  with  her 
best  old-school  irony,  also  had  a  father  and  mother. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  the  situation  called  for  some 
display  of  interest  from  the  Banks  family  unless, 
of  course,  they  preferred  to  make  it  look  like  a  shot- 
gun wedding  and  introduce  themselves  at  the  altar 
rail 

Mr.  Banks  agreed  moodily.  The  obvious  fact 
that  he  must  do  something  about  meeting  Buck- 
ley's family  had  been  weighing  on  him  for  some 
time.  Although  he  had  never  considered  himself  a 
shy  man.  the  idea  gave  him  as  much  pleasure  as 
a  summons  to  appear  before  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee. He  had  been  postponing  action  from  day 
to  day  in  the  same  way  that  he  put  off  wearing  a 
pair  ol  new  shoes  to  the  office. 

"I  suppose  Kay's  right,"  he  admitted  gloomily 
to  Mrs.  Banks.  "We've  got  to  face  it." 

"I  don't  understand  why  you  get  in  such  a  lather 


Well,  the  beans  were  spilled  now! 
Outside  of  his  name,  what  else  did 
Kay  know  about  Buckley?  Oh,  yes! 
Buckley  was  wonderful,  she  had  said 


Mr.  Banks  stared  at  her  in  amazement 


about  it,"  she  said.  "What's  so  awful  about  meeting 
Buckley's  lather  and  mother?" 

"Who  said  I  was  in  a  lather?"  he  retorted  sharply. 
"All  I  mean  is,  you'd  think  Kay  might  have  picked 
out  somebodv  we  knew  instead  ol  a  family  we  never 
laid  eyes  on  and  that  are  .probably  awful.  I  just 
know  the  kind  of  people  they  are.  It's  going  to  be 
terrible." 

"Stanley  Banks,  for  a  grown  man  you  sometimes 
don't  make  any  sense.  In  the  first  place,  1  don't  see 
why  you  assume  the  Dunstans  are  tei  rible  and  in  the 
second  you're  not  marrying  Buckley's  family." 

"I  might  just  as  well  be,"  groaned  Mr.  Banks.  "I'll 
probably  have  to  support  them." 

The  Dunstans  eventually  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  to  I  asl 
Smithlield  for  Sunday  dinner  just  the  four  of 
them,  without  Kay  anil  Buckley,  so  they  could  get 
acquainted. 

"That's  the  pay-off,"  said  Mr.  Banks.  "They're 
the  cozy  type." 

He  made  no  further  comment,  but  during  the  in- 
tervening days  showed  all  the  symptoms  of  a  debu- 
tante about  to  be  presented  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
On  Sunday  morning  he  dressed  carefully  in  a  sport 
coat  and  slacks,  then  went  upstairs  after  breakfast 
and  changed  into  a  business  suit.  He  insisted  on 
starting  half  an  hour  earlier  than  was  necessnv 
just  to  allow  for  a  blowout  or  something.  I  he  re- 
sult was  that  they  arrived  in  Fast  Smithlield  shortlv 
after  twelve. 

Mr.  Banks  said  he'd  be  damned  if  he  was  going 
to  sit  and  moon  at  the  Dunstans'  for  an  hour.  He 
preferred  to  slum  around  the  town  and  get  a  line  on 
the  natives. 

"I'll  bet  they  won't  even  have  a  drink  before  din- 
ner," he  said  gloomily. 

"How  do  you  know  they  won't?" 

"Because  J  know.  That's  the  kind  of  people  they 
are." 

"Well,  suppose  they  don't.  You're  not  an  alco- 
holic, are  you?" 

Mr.  Banks  sighed,  but  didn't  pursue  the  argu- 
ment. 

"I  think  it  might  be  more  intelligent  to  find  out 
where  the  Dunstans  live  instead  of  driving  around 
aimlessly,"  said  Mrs.  Banks.  "At  least  we  won't  end 
up  by  being  late." 

"I'll  bet  it's  a  shack,"  said  Mr.  Banks. 

When  they  finally  located  it,  the  Dunstan  shack 
turned  out  to  be  a  large,  whitewashed  brick  house 
about  a  mile  out  of  town.  It  sat  well  back  from  the 
road,  surrounded  by  old  elm  trees.  The  discovery 
that  it  was  at  least  twice  the  size  of  his  own  seemed 
to  add  fuel  to  Mr.  Banks's  agitation.  He  looked  at 
his  watch. 

"I'm  going  back  to  that  hotel  we  passed  and  wash 
up,"  he  announced. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Banks.  "You  can  wash  at 
the  Dunstans'.  They  probably  have  running  water." 

"I  prefer  to  wash  at  the  hotel."  said  Mr.  Banks 
with  dignity.  She  sensed  that  this  was  not  the  time 
to  cross  him. 

When  they  drew  up  in  front  of  the  hotel  he  did 
not  suggest  that  she  get  out.  but  hurried  through 
the  revolving  doors.    On  his  return,  ten  minutes 
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later,  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  more  composed. 
The  interior  of  the  sedan  immediately  took  on  the 
Saturday-night  odor  of  a  bar  and  grill. 

"Stanley  Banks,  you've  been  drinking." 

Mr.  Banks  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  the  road 
ahead.  "Why  is  it,"  he  asked,  "that  a  person  can't 
take  a  casual  drink  without  being  accused  of  'drink- 
ing'?  It  does  seem  to  me  that  a  man  over  fifty — " 

"I  think  it's  perfectly  outrageous  for  you  to  meet 
the  Dunstans  smelling  like  an  old  whisky  bottle.  It's 
humiliating,  that's  what  it  is.  What  in  the  world's 
gotten  into  you?  And  Sunday  morning,  too." 

"What's  Sunday  morning  got  to  do  with  it?" 
asked  Mr.  Banks,  hoping  to  divert  the  argument. 
But  Mrs.  Banks  was  still  being  difficult  when  they 
turned  in  at  the  Dunstans'  entrance. 


THE  FIRST  MEETING  of  in-laws  is  com- 
parable to  the  original  hookup  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Indians. 

In  the  latter  instance  it  is  recorded  that  for  a  brief 
moment  after  the  encounter  both  sides  glared  at  one 
another  with  mingled  hostility  and  curiosity.  At 
this  point  a  false  move  would  have  been  fatal.  If 
anyone  had  so  much  as  reached  for  his  tobacco, 
the  famous  journals  would  never  have  seen  the 
light  of  day. 

Then,  each  side  finding  the  other  apparently  un- 
armed, the  tension  eased.  The  leaders  stepped  for- 
ward, embraced,  rubbed  noses  and  muttered, 
"How."  Skins  were  spread  and  refreshments  laid 
on  them  by  squaws.    The  party  was  in  the  bag. 

The  Banks-Dunstan  meeting  followed  similar 
lines.  For  a  split  second  the  two  families  stared 
at  one  another  in  the  Dunstan  entrance  hall.  Dur- 
ing that  instant  Mrs.  Banks  took  inventory  of  Mrs. 
Dunstan  from  hair-do  to  shoes.  Mrs.  Dunstan 
did  the  same  for  Mrs.  Banks.  Then,  finding  every- 
thing mutually  satisfactory,  they  approached  one 
another  with  outstretched  arms,  embraced  and  said, 
"My  dear." 

The  two  males  merely  shook  hands  awkwardly 
and  said  in  unison:  "It  certainly  is  nice  to  meet 
you." 

Mrs.  Dunstan  started  to  lead  the  way  into  the 
living  room.  "Would  you  like  to  wash  your 
hands?"  asked  Mr.  Dunstan. 

"I've  washed  them,"  said  Mr.  Banks,  glancing 
at  him  suspiciously. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  crazy  we  are  about  your 
Kay,"  said  Mrs.  Dunstan. 

"Well,  that's  just  the  way  we  feel  about  Buckley," 
said  Mrs.  Banks. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Banks.  Obviously  some- 
thing was  called  for. 

So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  seemed  about 
all  there  was  to  be  said.  He  would  have  been  quite 
ready  to  second  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

The  situation  was  saved  by  the  appearance  of  a 
maid  with  a  shakerful  of  Martinis  and  a  tray  of 


For  a  split  second  the  two  families 
stared  at  one  another  in  the  entrance 


The  Dunstan  shack  was  a  large  white- 
washed brick  house  a  mile  from  town 


hot  hors  d'oeuvres.    Mr.  Banks  looked  at  this  ar- 
rangement with  pleased  incredulity. 

He  took  a  Martini  and  found  it  excellent.  "I 
think  we  should  drink  to  the  bride  and  groom," 
said  Mr.  Dunstan.  Mr.  Banks  drank  deeply  and 
relaxed  like  a  deflating  balloon.  Mr.  Dunstan  re- 
filled the  glasses. 


WARMED  BY  THIS  unexpected  hospitality 
and  his  previous  wash-up  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Banks 
felt  impelled  to  words.  "This  is  an  important  occa- 
sion," he  said.  "Mrs.  Banks  and  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  it  for  a  long  time.  Personally  I  thought 
your  son  was  a  great  fellow  the  moment  I  set  eyes 
on  him.  Now  that  I've  met  his  father  and  mother, 
I  like  him  even  better.  From  here  in  I  foresee  that 
the  Dunstan-Banks  families  will  beat  as  one." 

"I  am  sure  we're  going  to  be  most  congenial," 
said  Mrs.  Dunstan  apprehensively,  "and  do  call  us 
Doris  and  Herbert,  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunstan." 

"And  Stanley  and  Ellie,"  said  Mrs.  Banks  some- 
what overeagerly. 

There  was  an  embarrassed  silence. 

"Have  you  ever  been  in  Fairview  Manor,  Her- 
bert?" asked  Mr.  Banks. 

"No,  we  haven't,  Stanley.  We've  heard  a  lot 
about  it,  of  course." 

"I  love  your  house,  Doris,"  said  Mrs.  Banks, 
who  had  by  this  time  sized  up  and  appraised  criti- 


cally every  article  of  furniture  in  the  living  r< 

"Thank  you,  Ellie.  We  like  it.  I'm  crazy  t< 
yours.    Buckley's  always  talking  about  it." 

"Another,  Stan?"  asked  Mr.  Dunstan. 

"Well,  just  to  help  you  out,  Herb,"  said 
Banks. 

His  wife  moved  over  beside  him.  "You'd  b 
watch  your  step,"  she  muttered. 

It  was  too  late.  The  release  from  superter 
was  more  than  he  could  combat.  He  grack 
helped  his  friend  Herb  finish  up  the  shaker. 

"I  think  dinner  is  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Dun 
who  had  known  it  for  a  long  time. 

She  led  the  way  toward  the  dining  i 
"You've  got  a  wonderful  place  here,  Edith, 
Mr.  Banks,  falling  in  beside  her. 

"Doris,"  she  said.  "Won't  you  sit  there,  I 
And  now  we  want  to  hear  all  about  our  new  da 
ter." 

"I'm  afraid  there  isn't  much  to  tell,"  said 
Banks. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Banks.  "Would  you 
to  hear  the  story  about  how  Ellie  left  Kay  ii 
baby  carriage  outside  the  A.  &  P.  and  then  f< 
about  her  and  went  home?" 

He  told  them  in  hilarious  detail.     A  floe 
memories  and  anecdotes  poured  from  him  1 
mountain  brook.    He  took  the  Dunstans  thr 
Kay's  childhood  and  school  days  step  by 
Then,  as  a  kind  of  appendix,  he  gave  them 
tailed  account  of  his  own  boyhood,  early 
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ici  and  married  life.  Occasionally  one  of  the 
>stans  broke  in  with  a  comment.  Toward  the 
a  of  the  meal  they  ceased  to  compete. 

fter  dinner  Mr.  Banks  picked  out  a  comfort- 
j>-looking  chair  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  h\- 
Iroom.  He  felt  suddenly  drowsy.  "Now,''  he 
W  "you  must  tell  us  all  about  Buckley."  The 
t  e  to  take  just  forty  winks  became  overpower- 
K  As  Buckley  entered  his  first  year  in  high  school 
■  Banks's  eyes  closed  and  he  was  instantly  asleep, 
i  lev  drove  back  to  Fairview  Manor  late  in  the 
•noon.  Mrv  Banks  at  the  controls.  Mr.  Banks 
■relaxed  and  happy.  It  was  hard  for  him  to 
trstand  whv  he  had  dreaded  this  meeting  so 
Eh.  He  sought  in  vain  among  his  acquaintances 
i  finer  family  than  the  Dunstans.  Certainly  no 
;ould  have  been  easier  to  talk  to.  He  hummed 
ntented  little  song.     Mrs.  Banks  said  nothing. 


IODERN  WEDDING  is  somewhat  like 
w  theatrical   production.    Once  the  cast   has 

decided  upon,  the  next  thing  is  to  determine 
her  it  is  to  be  Big  Theater  or  Little  Theater 
then  fill  the  house. 

iv  opened  the  argument  at  dinner.  "I'll  tell 
one  thing."  she  said.  "This  is  going  to  he  a 
/  wedding  and  a  small  reception." 

theorv  this  should  have  been  music  to  Mr. 
.s,  but  his  trained  ear  sensed  a  discord.  "I 
talking  to  Jack  Gibbons  the  other  day."  he 
"Jack's  married  off  four  daughters  and  he 
weddings  are  either  confined  to  the  bosom  of 
amily  or  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden." 
Veil,  mine  is  neither."  said  Kay.  "I'm  going 
ive  my  own  friends  and  it's  not  going  to  be  a 
less  convention." 

suppose  I  can't  ask  any  of  my  friends."  said 
•rother  Ben  indignantly.  "I  suppose  Tommy 
I  can't  have — " 

Vho  said  anything  about  a  business  conven- 
"  interrupted  Mr.  Banks.  "All  I'm  saying  is 
1  end  up  with  either  thirty  or  three  hundred." 
hree  hundred!"  There  was  a  suggestion  of 
ria  in  Kay's  voice.  "Pops,  if  you  mean  that. 
e  crazy.  I  know  what  you  and  Mom  want, 
want  every  old  fogy  in  town.  Well,  I  just  won't 

h.  This  is  my  wedding  and  it's  going  to  be 
riends." 

isten,  dear."  said  Mr.  Banks  with  guarded 
eness.  "This  may  be  your  wedding,  but  that 
n't  mean  it's  going  to  be  a  kids'  party.  What 
ou  think  we're  going  to  do?  Leave  out  all 
."riends?    Do  you  think  we  can  leave  out  the 


Gibbons  and  the  Roes  and  (Ik-  Hails  aiul  all  that 
crowd  you've  BTOWn  up  with?    Nonsense.'' 

"All  right.  Pops.  Who  said  vou  couldn't  ha\e 
the   Roes'    \lolh    Roe  is  one  01  im    perl   lueiuls. 

Of  course  they'll  be  there.  Rut  that  isn't  three 
hundred,  is  it?" 

The  argument  grew  more  violent.  Mrs  Hanks 
was  lor  a  veiv  small  wedding  to  which  e\ei\one 
should  be  asked,  lommv  and  Hen  shouted  un- 
heeded opinions.      Mr.    Hanks  pounded   the  table 

.u\>.\  skirted  apoplex)      Kay's  voice   was  teary. 

Delilah,  hardened  (hough  she  was  lo  such  scenes, 
reined  (o  die  kitchen  in  (error. 

Mr  Hanks  tin., IK  had  an  inspiration.  He  fetched 
a  yellow  pad  ol  paper  and  placed  it  beside  his  plate. 
On  it  he  wrote  three  names 

"there.''  he  said,  "that's  the  smallest  wedding 
you  can  have  under  the  law — you  a\\<.\  Hucklcv  and 
the  Reverend  Galsworthy.    Now.    Anybody  else'.'" 

kas    threw    up    her    hands.     "Realh.    (his    is    so 

childish,  Hops    Sou  always  get  so  technical." 

"Sometimes   your    lather   has   good    ideas.    Rav 
do  on.  Stanley.     Just  put  down  die  Dunstans  and 
ourselves  and  Hen  and  Tommy." 

"And  Aunt  Harriet,  naturally,  and  Uncle 
Charlie."  said  Kay. 

"Ol  course,  said  Mi.  Banks.  "But  I'd  go  slow 
from  (here  in."  He  wrote  rapidly,  keeping  a  tally 
on  the  side  ol  the  paper.  After  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  he  ran  out  ol  sheets. 

"IX>  you  know  how  many  you  have  on  the  list 
now?" 

"About  fifty."  said  Kay  sulkily. 

"  I  no  hundred  and  six.  And  that  doesn't  include 
most  ol  our  I  riends:  and  perhaps  Buckley's  family 
might  have  one  or  two  people  they'd  like  to  squeeze 
in." 

"Oh.  all  right.  Pops,  if  you're  going  to  be  so  dis- 
agreeable about  it.  But  1  tell  you  it's  my  wedding 
and  it's  going  to  be  small.     I  don't  care." 

She  suddenly  left  the  table  and  rushed  up  the 
stairs  Mr.  Banks  stared  after  her  in  amazement. 
"Good  God,  Ellie.  What's  the  matter  with  Kay? 
We're  just  sitting  here  quietly  putting  down  a  few 
names  and  she  goes  all  to  pieces." 

"She's  nervous,"  said  Tommy,  through  a  mouth 
ful  of  cake.   "All  women  are  nervous." 

1  ate  (hat  night,  when  the  hush  of  sleep  had  fallen 
over  Fairview  Manor,  Mr.  Banks  lay  on  his  back, 
gazing  at  the  watery  reflection  of  the  street  light  on 
the  ceiling.  For  years  he  would  never  look  at  that 
patch  of  light  without  thinking  of  Kay's  wedding. 

Three  hundred  people  drinking  his  champagne. 
Three  hundred  people  eating  his  food.  Three 
hundred — 
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He  was  ruined.  Cle.ulv  and  utteiK  mined  \ll 
his   hie   he   had    been   a   prudent   and   thritlv    man 

Now  he  was  caught  m  the  nutcracker  of  convention 
.w\i.i  was  about  lo  squeeze  out  his  economic  life  w  ith 

his    own    hands 

"I  wont  >.\o  it."  he  groaned,  rolling  onto  Ins  side 
But  he  knew  he  would. 

kav  was  alone  at  the  hieaklast  table  when  he 
came  down  the  next  morning,  feeling  as  it  he  hail 
Hist    relumed    from    a    three-dav    college    reunion 

I  coking  like  a  Ma>  morning,  she  slipped  a  piece  of 

bread  into  the  toaster  loi  him. 

"Hi,  Pops 

"Hi,"  he  said  gloomily.    He  wondered  how  it 

was  thai  women  could  go  through  these  shattering 
emotional  scenes  .n\<.\  bounce  up  a  tew  lunns  [atei 

as  carefree  as  a  sea  gull  behind  the  Queen  Mary. 

He   watched    her    butler   the   toasi    and    a    thought 
began   to   form   in   Ins   jaded   mind. 

"I  isten,  kitten.  I've  got  an  idea." 

<  lood,"  she  said,  putting  his  toaal  on  the  1  a/\ 

Susan  and  twirling  it  toward  him. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it's  good  Of  not — and 
lor  God's  sake  don't  loll  your  mother." 

"01  course  not.     What  is  it.  Pops?" 

"I'll  give  you  and  Buckley  lilteen  hundred 
dollars  to  elope."  .  . . 


"YOU  PEOPLE  ARE  looking  at  this  whole 
thing  upside  down,"  said  Mr.  Banks,  the- next  eve- 
ning. "It's  not  a  question  of  how  many  people  you 
want.  You  must  start  with  the  house.  How  many 
can  stand  in  it  at  one  time?  The  extras  get  jammed 
into  the  church." 

After  tense  debate  it  was  decided  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  was  the  absolute  maximum  that 
could  be  packed  into  24  Maple  Drive  without 
physical  injury.  An  additional  one  hundred  might 
receive  invitations  to  the  church,  but  certainly  not 
to  the  reception. 

I  his  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  invitations 
must  be  limited  to  these  numbers.  People  living 
at  great  distances  wouldn't  show  up  if  they  were 
in  their  right  minds,  so  the  Bankses  might  as  well 
get  the  credit  for  having  asked  them.  Then,  with 
any  luck  at  all.  it  was  safe  to  count  on  a  certain 
number  of  local  peopje  being  sick,  or  out  of  town, 
on  the  day  of  the  wedding. 

Mr.  Banks  estimated  that  they  could  rely  on 
refusals  from  a  third  of  the  local  invitations.  On 
that  basis,  and  excluding  the  out-of-towners.  they 
could  ask  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  both 
the  church  and  the  reception  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  additional  just  to  the  church. 

To  Mrs.  Banks,  who  was  used  to  entertaining  on 
a  retail  level,  this  seemed  like  a  staggering  number. 
She  proposed  that  each  one  make  a  separate  list — 
just  the  people  they  really  wanted.  Then  these 
could  be  combined,  the  duplicates  eliminated — 
and  there  you  were.  If  there  were  more  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  which  was  unlikely,  the 
excess  could  be  asked  to  the  church  onlv. 

Mrs.  Banks  jotted  down  the  names  of  all  living 
relatives  (and  her  memory  was  encyclopedic),  plus 
her  special  cronies  in  the  garden  and  bridge  clubs 
— also  all  the  people  who  had  invited  Mr.  Banks 
and  herself  to  dinner  in  the  last  lew  years  and 
whom  she  had  neglected  to  ask  back. 

Kay  put  down  the  classmates  who  had  written 
fatuous  messages  across  her  photograph  in  her 
copy  of  the  Heathwood  Hall  class  album,  all  who 
had  ever  asked  her  to  major  football  games,  and 
those  whom  she  had  visited  for  more  than  two 
days.  In  a  burst  of  gratitude  she  threw  in  the  fa- 
thers and  mothers  of  those  who  had  put  her  up 
(or  vice  versa)  for  more  than  a  week.  To  these 
were  added  her  former  cronies  at  the  Fairview 
Manor  Country  Day  School  and  sundry  strays. 

Mr.  Banks  thought  in  terms  of  old  friends.  As 
his  memory  limbered  up.  their  dim  forms  passed 
before  him  almost  taster  than  he  could  write  them 
down.  By  the  time  he  had  finished  with  World 
War  I,  his  heart  was  overflowing  with  good  fellow- 
ship. Unfortunately  he  couldn't  remember  the  last 
names  of  many  of  them  and  was  obliged  to  let  them 
go  their  way.  Then  he  could  not  remember  where 
most  of  the  balance  lived  for  if  they  did).  As  a  re- 
sult, his  list  was  a  small  one. 

He  spent  the  following  evening  combining  the 
lists.  There  were  alarmingly  few  duplications.  Ap- 
parently the  members  of  the  Banks  family  had  no 
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friends  in  common.  Finally  he  turned  to  his  wife 
and  daughter  with  a  sadistic  leer:  "Guess  how 
many." 

Mrs.  Banks  squirmed  uneasily.  "Two  hundred?" 
she  ventured,  without  conviction. 

"Five  hundred  and  seventy-two!"  shouted  Mr. 
Banks  triumphantly.  "What  did  I  tell  you?  It's 
either  the  immediate  family  or  Madison  Square 
Garden." 

Mrs.  Banks  grabbed  the  lists.  "Nonsense.  Let 
me  see.  You've  done  something  wrong.  I'll  bet  / 
can  cut  this  down.  Now  look  here,  we  certainly 
don't  need  to  have  the  Sparkmans.  We  never  see 
them,  and  as  for  that  dyed-haired  woman,  I  don't 
care  if  I  never  have  her  in  my  house  again." 

Mr.  Banks  wondered  why  it  was  that  every  time 
he  discovered  an  attractive  woman,  Mrs.  Banks 
said  her  hair  was  dyed.  And  anyway,  what  if  it 
was?  "Listen,"  he  said.  He  was  dignified  now; 
cool,  austere — and  on  guard.  "Do  you  realize 
that  Harry  Sparkman  is  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends,  to  say  nothing  of  being  a  very  good  client? 
Why,  I'd  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  that  fellow 
and  he  would  for  me." 

"How  ridiculous!   You  hardly  ever  see  him." 

"There  you  are,"  said  Kay.  "I  told  you  these 
were  just  customers.    I  knew  it." 

Mr.  Banks  bit  his  lip  and  said  nothing.  He 
realized  that  he  was  licked  for  the  moment.  "And 
who  in  the  world  are  the  DeLancey  Crawfords?" 
continued  Mrs.  Banks  smoothly.  "I  never  even 
heard  of  them." 

It  was  Kay's  inning.  "Listen,  Mom.  How  can 
you  be  so  stupid?  Don't  you  remember  that  I  spent 
half  the  summer  with  them  at  Western  Point  two 
years  ago?  And  Twinkey  Crawford  is  one  of  my 
closest,  closest  friends.  Why,  Mother,  they've  been 
right  here  in  this  house.  Now  if  we're  going  on 
like  this,  Mother — " 

"Maybe  they  won't  come,"  suggested  Mr.  Banks. 
"Don't  they  live  in  Pittsburgh  or  some  place?" 

"We  can  ask  those  families  to  the  church  and  not 
the  reception,"  said  Mrs.  Banks. 

"The  church!"  cried  Mr.  Banks.  "You  mean  to 
say  you  want  to  ask  Harry  and  Jane  Sparkman  to 
the  church  and  not  to  the  house?  Harry  Sparkman? 
My  intimate  friend?  Did  they  ask  us  just  to  the 
church  when  their  daughter  got  married?  No. 
And  you  were  delighted  to  go  to  the  reception. 
The  church!"  .  .  . 

The  following  evening,  Mr.  Banks  returned  with 


He  had  reduced  everything  to  neat  figures 


a  card  file  and  quantities  of  three-by-five  cards. 

"The  pink  are  for  'Church  Only,'  "  he  explained. 
"The  white  ones  are  'Church  and  Reception.'  Now 
here's  a  rubber  stamp.  Whenever  you're  sure 
someone  can't  come  because  they  live  out  of  town 
or  something,  stamp  that  card  'P.N.C  That 
means  'Probably  Not  Coming.'  " 

Three  nights  later  everyone's  name  had  been 
written  on  a  pink  or  a  white  card.  The  out-of- 
towners  and  the  local  4Fs  had  been  happily 
stamped  "P.N.C."  Then  Mr.  Banks  took  the 
second  census. 

Mrs.  Banks  watched  him  nervously.  "Maybe 
they'll  come  out  about  right  now,"  she  said. 

Kay  looked  bored.  "The  whole  thing  is  just  too 
sordid.  I  always  thought  a  wedding  was  a  joyous 
occasion.  The  way  you're  going  at  it,  you  might 
as  well  hire  a  couple  of  bookkeepers  to  put  it  on 
for  you." 

Mr.  Banks's  only  reply  was  to  count  audibly  to 
help  his  concentration.  "Here's  the  box  score," 
he  announced  at  last.     "Ten  people  have  been 


"Five  hundred  and  seventy-two  guests!"  Mr.  Banks  shouted 


asked  to  the  church  and  not  the  reception,  ^ive 
hundred  and  sixty-two  have  been  asked  to  both. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  cards  stamped 
'P.N.C  That  leaves  four  hundred  and  ten  peo- 
ple who  might  show  up.  Figuring  that  a  third  of 
them  won't,  you'll  have  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  people  at  the  reception." 

"I  don't  follow  you  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Banks, 
"but  it  looks  as  if  we'd  have  to  cut  out  a  few." 

"All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  throw  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  people  out  on  their  necks,"  said  Mr. 
Banks  grimly. 

Kay  yawned.  "I'm  going  to  bed.  My  list  is 
right  down  to  the  bone,  so  I  can't  be  much  help." 

Mr.  Banks  opened  his  mouth  but  Mrs.  Banks  mo- 
tioned it  shut  again.   Kay  stalked  out  of  the  room. 

"We  can  work  it  out,"  said  Mrs.  Banks.  "Kay's 
upset.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  invite  these  superflu- 
ous people  to  the  church  and  not  the  reception. 
Now  the  Harry  Sparkmans — " 

Mr.  Banks  refused  the  gage.  The  timing  didn't 
seem  right.  "All  right,"  he  said.  "Let's  go.  We'll 
start  by  putting  the  garden  club  in  the  church." 

Each  white  card  was  removed  from  the  box,  de- 
bated at  length,  and  returned  to  its  original  place 
with  a  sigh.  At  the  end  of  each  round,  when  they 
came  to  Carlton  B.  Zachery,  they  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  eliminating  or  relegating  to  the  church  a 
handful  of  names.  They  had  too  many  dear,  close, 
loyal,  lifelong  friends,  to  all  of  whom  they  seemed 
to  be  indebted. 

After  three  fruitless  evenings  of  this  sort  of  thing 
Mr.  Banks  had  lunch  with  a  client  who  was  head 
of  a  large  accounting  firm.  He  had  just  run  the 
gantlet  himself  and  he  liked  to  strut  his  scars.  As  a 
form  of  wound-licking  he  had  reduced  everything 
to  neat  figures. 

Wedding  guests,  he  explained,  should  be  broken 
down  into  church  units  and  reception  units.  That 
was  the  only  way  to  get  at  the  per-unit  cost.  At  his 
wedding  each  reception  unit  cost  $3.72  including 
champagne,  caterers,  tips,  breakage,  flowers,  furni- 
ture-moving and  extra  insurance.  He  had  not  in- 
cluded wear  and  tear,  feeling  that,  considering  the 
occasion,  it  would  be  on  the  mercenary  side. 

Mr.  Banks  made  some  calculations  on  the  table- 
cloth and  the  spirit  of  hospitality  fled  from  him. 
That  evening  he  had  a  business  dinner  in  town,  but 
the  following  morning  he  faced  the  shaving  mirror 
with  the  set  jaw  of  leadership. 

Someone  had  to  take  the  helm.  Someone  had 
to  tie  up  this  disintegrating  situation  before  it  fell 
apart  completely.  For  $3.72  a  unit  he  would  under- 
take to  tie  up  a  wounded  lion. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Ellie,"  he  announced  as 
he  rubbed  in  the  shaving  soap  vigorously.    "Only 
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a  hundred  and  fifty  people  are  coming 
reception.     You've  got  to  cut  down  the 
don't  care  who  you  leave  out.    I  don't  c; 
many  just  get  asked  to  the  church.    Pack 
Build  a  grandstand  in  the  chancel  if  you  wa 
1  say  is  that  the  hundred  and  fifty-first  pei 
enter  this  house  gets  thrown  out  on  his  ea 
if  it's  your  own  mother."  .  . . 

He  felt  masterful  and  composed  that  evei 
he  entered  24  Maple  Drive.   "Got  everythin  ifc»i 
up,  Ellie?"  he  called  into  the  living  room 

"Yes,  only — " 

"Pops."    Kay  came  out  and  threw  a  slii 
around  his  neck.    "Pops,  you  big  stupid 
know  what  you  did?    You  forgot  Buckle) 
It  just  came  today." 

Mr.  Banks's  psyche  collapsed  like  an  abar 
bathrobe.    He  walked  slowly  to  the  big  win 
and  sat  down  heavily.     "How  many?"  he 
His  voice  sounded  choked. 

Mrs.  Banks  came  boiling  into  action  besi 
daughter.  "He  couldn't  have  been  cuter 
declared.  "He  only  wants  a  hundred  and  t 
five  including  everybody.  And  that's  ever 
And  he's  marked  those  that  he  doesn't  thii 
come — like  the  officers  in  his  squadron,  and  ; 

"Oh,  they've  got  to  come."  Kay  clasp 
hands  ecstatically. 

Mrs.  Banks  hurried  on.  "There  are  aboi 
'P.N.C.s'  on  the  list.  So  that  really  cuts  it 
to  seventy-five.  And  if  you  figure  only  two 
of  those  will  show  up — "  ' 

"Okay,"  interrupted  Mr.  Banks  firmly 
just  means  cutting  more  from  our  list.    If  1 1 
got  a  friend  left  when  this  thing  is  over — 
haven't  got  a  friend  left — and  that's  that." 

All  evening  the  list  was  slashed.  Ev 
finally  got  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  until 
friends  were  thrown  out  with  a  whoop  of  jc 
eleven  thirty  it  was  reduced  to  two  hundn 
four.  If  a  third  of  those  didn't  come  there 
be  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  at  the  hot 
eluding  Buckley's  guests.  Beyond  that  poii 
could  not  go. 

Two  nights  later,  Kay  came  into  the  livinj 
and  sat  on  the  arm  of  her  father's  chair.  S 
her  fingers  through  his  thinning  hair. 

"Pops,  darling,  are  you  going  to  miss  me? 

He   swallowed   quickly   and   patted   her 
"Don't  let's  talk  about  it,  kitten.   If  you're 
I'm  happy." 

"You're  so  sweet,  Pops."  She  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead.  "Do  you  know  somethi 
hate  to  tell  you — but  I've  done  the  stupidest 

"Now  what  have  you  done?    Mislaid  But 

"No,  Pops,  but  for  the  last  few  days  I'v 
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ing  of  people  I  forgot.  I  mean  important 
ie.  People  that  I'd  have  simply  died  if  they 
't  been  at  the  reception." 

Banks  sat  up  suddenly,  his  warm  mood 
jrated.    "How  many  people?" 
'ell,  maybe  forty." 
jm  this  point  on,  morale  tended  to  disinte- 

So  did  the  list.   Mr.  Banks  thumbed  through 
"hurch  Only"  cards  with  sad  eyes. 
Db  and  Liz!"  he  murmured.    "If  anybody'd 
Bob  and  Liz  wouldn't  be  at  my  daughter's 

g  reception  I'd  have  said  they  were  crazy, 
mber  the  week  ends  we  used  to  spend  at  their 
Those  were — " 

y  don't  you  ask  them,  Stan?    I  agree  with 

It  just  isn't  right  not  to  have  Bob  and  Liz. 
not  make  an  exception?" 
uess  we  should."    Mr.  Banks  tore  up  the  pink 
venomously  and  carefully  made  out  a  white 

"Maybe  a  third  of  them  won't  come." 


5  CLOTHES  CARNIVAL  was  on    Mr. 

>  gathered  that  the  nation's  dress  manufactur- 
ad  suddenly  gone  haywire  and  that  nothing 
i  they  had  produced  during  the  last  few  months 
i  be  used  by  a  self-respecting  charwoman  for 
clothes.    He  had  supposed  that  the  principal 

es  connected  with  weddings  revolved  around 

>  like  champagne  and  caterers.  Now  he  dis- 
ed  that  these  were  small  beer. 

ugh  Kay's  closet  was  bulging  with  clothes, 
ed  to  his  surprise  that,  for  her  money  (or 
for  his),  it  was  as  bare  as  Mother  Hub- 
cupboard.   Had  she  been  Venus  rising  from 
her  outfitting  problem  could  not  have  been 
i  basic. 

tuse  no  one  would  pay  any  attention  to  him 
.:;.iis  forced  to  resort  to  indirect  methods.  He 
Pact  1  open  the  door  of  the  closet  and  make  play- 
voiim  marks  about  the  rows  of  dresses  and  shoes.  He 
bt:>«:subtle  comparisons  with  the  children  of  Eu- 
d  a :  He  told  anecdotes  about  his  grandmother's 
I  girlhood  in  a  parsonage.  The  only  recogni- 
lal  e  a  ;e  received  was  when  Kay  occasionally  pushed 
i  side  with  "Please.  Pops.  Can't  you  see  you're 
.-    in  the  way?  Why  don't  you  go  downstairs  and 

You  just  don't  understand." 
i .  si  those  moments  he  would  be  in  full  agreement 
ipid  I  lis  daughter  for  the  first  time  in  days. 
fcUj  s.  Banks's  own  costume  seemed  to  be  giving 


her  a  perplexing  amount  of  trouble.  She  had  In- 
terminable and  cost!}  telephone  conversations  with 
Mis  Dunstan  on  the  subject 

W  Hat  in  the  world  has  her  dress  got  to  do  with 
yours'"  asked  Mr.  Hanks.  "Are  you  two  going  as 
Tweedledum  and    I  wccdlcdec?" 

Bucklcv  never  lost  confidence  during  these  try- 
ing times.  He  appeared  each  evening  like  a  faith- 
ful sheep  dog,  to  spend  it  staring  at  Mr.  Banks. 
Neither  of  them  could  think  of  much  to  say  to  each 
other  so  they  usually  listened  moodily  to  the  radio 
and  to  the  undertone  ot  women's  voices  from  the 
floor  above — a  never-ending  dialogue  occasionally 
punctuated  by  screams  oj  pleasure.  At  each  scream 
Mr.  Banks  winced,  for  he  knew  from  experience 
that  such  female  ecstasy  is  purchased  at  a  high 
price. 

As  time  went  on,  however.  Buckley  began  to 
show  signs  of  alarm.  He  would  speak  wistfully  of 
simple  weddings  in  little  country  churches.  Mr. 
Banks  said  that,  given  his  choice,  he  would  pick  a 
desert  island.  Once  Buckley  asked  how  much  a  girl 

sa\  a  girl  like  Kay.  tor  instance — spent  on  clothes 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Mr.  Banks  muttered  some- 
thing about  millions.  The  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween them  grew  stronger  daily. 


IGNORING  the  fact  that  Kay  and  Buckley  were 
going  to  live  in  a  tiny  house  where  Kay,  at  least, 
would  spend  a  large  part  of  her  time  with  her  head 
in  an  oven,  she  was  finally  outfitted  for  every  social 
and  sporting  event  that  could  conceivably  take  place 
between  Sun  Valley  and  Hobe  Sound. 

Mysterious  boxes  began  to  arrive.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  from  women  who  did  not  have  any 
last  names — "Annette,"  "Estelle,"  "Helene,"  "Bab- 
ette." 

"They  sound  like  a  bunch  of  madams,"  said  Mr. 
Banks  to  no  one  in  particular. 

The  force  of  example,  however,  is  like  a  mighty 
glacier.  Mr.  Banks  suddenly  became  clothes-con- 
scious himself.  Fortunately,  and  unlike  so  many  of 
his  friends,  he  did  not  have  to  depend  on  the  cuta- 
way he  had  worn  at  his  own  wedding.  During  the 
fine,  flush  days  of  the  '20s  he  had  bought  a  new  one 
in  order  to  act  as  best  man  for  some  backsliding  old 
bachelor.  The  '20s  were  a  long  way  off,  however, 
and  although  Mr.  Banks  was  proud  of  his  figure, 
even  he  was  conscious  that  subtle  changes  had 
taken  place. 
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Each  guest's  card  was  removed,  debated  at  length,  and  returned  to  the  box 
„,r  fr'i  for  January  8,  1949 


Mysterious  boxes  began  to  arrive 


When  he  had  last  seen  the  suit  it  had  been  a 
splendid  thing — a  badge  of  old-world  aristocracy. 
Now  it  lay  in  an  attic  trunk  under  a  hailstorm  of 
moth  balls.  When  Mrs.  Banks  finally  dug  it  out,  it 
reminded  him  of  something  out  of  a  thrift  shop. 

For  a  long  time  it  lay  dejectedly  across  the  chair 
beside  Mr.  Banks's  bed.  Each  day  he  could  think 
of  good  reasons  for  postponing  the  try-on.  In  the 
morning  he  was  too  rushed.  At  night  he  was  too 
tired.  Finally,  choosing  a  moment  when  no  one  was 
around,  he  slipped  out  of  his  business  suit  and  stuck 
a  foot  gingerly  into  a  trouser  leg  like  a  bather  test- 
ing the  water. 

Well,  his  legs  were  through,  at  least.  A  bit  snug 
perhaps,  but  it  might  not  be  noticeable  if  he  sat  on 
the  edges  of  things.  He  sucked  in  his  stomach  as 
far  as  possible  and  buttoned  the  trousers.  The  ef- 
fect was  like  squeezing  the  lower  half  of  a  sausage 
balloon. 

"If  any  of  these  buttons  give  way  they'll  put 
somebody's  eye  out,"  he  muttered,  walking  stiffly  to 
the  long  mirror  that  was  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
bathroom  door.  Not  bad  for  fifty,  though.  It  was 
going  to  be  a  strain,  of  course,  to  keep  his  chest 
blown  out  like  a  pouter  pigeon  and  his  stomach 
wrapped  around  his  backbone,  but  the  general 
effect  was  good — like  a  well-preserved  old  oarsman. 

He  put  on  the  vest  carefully.  The  cloth  around 
the  buttons  had  the  strained  look  of  a  sail  in  a 
heavy  blow,  but  if  it  held  there  was  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

Now  for  the  coat.  This  was  the  crucial  garment, 
the  one  which  must  withstand  the  hostile  eye  of  the 
general  public.  Nobody  looked  at  a  man's  pants. 
He  wished  it  didn't  fit  like  a  freshly  laundered  un- 
ion suit  through  the  sleeves  and  that  the  back  didn't 
make  him  feel  as  if  he  had  been  taped  up  by  a  sur- 
geon. But  these  were  minor  inconveniences.  The 
coat  was  on  and  holding  at  every  seam. 

Lifting  his  diaphragm  as  high  as  possible,  he  but- 
toned the  coat  quickly  under  his  ribs.  Mrs.  Banks 
came  in  and  surveyed  him  admiringly.  "It's  really 
wonderful,  Stan.   I'm  proud  of  you." 

Mr.  Banks  made  a  deprecating  grimace  and  un- 
did the  single  button  of  the  coat.  The  edges  parted 
as  if  they  were  on  springs.  "I  think  I  like  these  coats 
better  unbuttoned,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "You 
really  think  it  fits,  then?" 

"Perfectly,"  said  Mrs.  Banks.  "It  might  be  a  tri- 
fle snug,  but  that's  all." 

Mr.  Banks  continued  to  study  himself  apprais- 
ingly.  "Perhaps  I  might  manage  to  lose  a  pound  or 
two  before  the  wedding."  He  turned  on  her  sternly. 
"Remember  now.  From  here  in,  no  more  butter 
or  potatoes  or  dessert." 

"All  right,  dear.  All  right.  But  you  don't  need 
to  be  so  cross  about  it." 

"Well,  people  insist  on  offering  them  to  me,"  said 
Mr.  Banks. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


In  reality,  the  bill  collector  is  a  kind  and  gentle  man  who  will,  if  the  debtor  refuses  to  pay,  scare  the  guy  half  to  death 

Confessions  of  a  Bill  Collector 

By  COLLIE  SMALL 

Saul  W.  Kleinman  could  write  a  book  about  how  to  get  money  from  dead  beats.  He  knows 
all  the  angles.  And  he  should — he  has  extracted  some  $4,000,000  from  the  gentry  who 
won't  pay  their  bills.    Some  of  his  methods  are  highly  original.    All  get  golden  results 


I  "IT  IS  one  of  the  marks  of  our  time  that  cer- 
tain benighted  citizens  consistently  re- 
fuse to  pay  their  bills,  and  it  is  to  this 
I  parlous  situation  that  several  thousand 
bill  collectors  have  dedicated  themselves. 
A  man  who  is  serving  the  cause  with  high  devotion, 
and  a  man  who  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs  if  one  is 
in  arrears,  is  Saul  W.  Kleinman,  a  collection  expert 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Kleinman,  who  was  born  on  Washington's 
birthday  and  is  therefore  helplessly  committed  to 
the  pursuit  of  honesty,  has  been  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful in  squeezing  the  blood  out  of  various  turnips 
in  and  around  the  Smoky  City.  It  may  well  be  that 
he  is  the  best  bill  collector  in  the  United  States, 
maybe  even  in  the  world,  although  this  will  natu- 
rally be  denied  by  other  bill  collectors. 

In  any  event,  Kleinman  has  been  lying  in  continu- 
ous ambush  for  approximately  30  years  now,  and 
during  that  time,  as  an  agent  for  wounded  entrepre- 
neurs, he  has  swooped  down  on  unwary  debtors  to 
the  tune  of  some  $4,000,000  in  collections. 

In  return,  he  has  had  his  life  threatened,  has  been 
charged  with  inducing  heart  attacks  and  miscar- 
riages, has  been  accused  of  tampering  with  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  has  lost  a  number  of  close  friends 
who  were  shot  down  when  they  inadvertently  wan- 
dered into  the  no  man's  land  between  Kleinman  and 
his  painful  duty  to  collect  on  bills  owing.  The 
cumulative  experience,  needless  to  say,  has  made 
Mr.  Kleinman  a  philosopher. 

It  has  also  made  him  a  highly  affluent  bill  col- 
lector. Kleinman  operates  for  fees  that  run  as  high 
as  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected,  and  since  he 
has  collected  bills  for  as  much  as  $12,000  (the  bal- 
ance on  a  house),  his  gross  income  is  appropriately 
high. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  costs  him  an  average  of 
38  cents  for  every  dollar  he  collects,  and  his  net 


income  suffers  accordingly.  However,  with  the  na- 
tional economy  in  the  toils  of  what  he  diagnoses 
as  a  serious  case  of  overextended  credit,  Kleinman 
is  chasing  lost  dollars  more  vigorously  than  ever 
before,  and  his  collections  are  currently  averaging 
around  $250,000  a  year. 

The  fact  that  Kleinman  lowers  the  boom  on  debt- 
ors with  such  merciless  accuracy  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  he  is  in  any  way  unethical. 
Kleinman  is  a  ranking  member  of  the  American 
Collectors'  Association,  a  thoroughly  reputable  or- 
ganization of  more  than  1,300  bonded  collection 
agencies,  and  he  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  tedi- 
ous task  of  trying  to  raise  the  bill  collector  to  a  new 
and  exalted  eminence  in  the  eyes  of  a  basically  sus- 
picious public.  This  lofty  goal  has  been  partially 
achieved  by  the  adoption  of  a  rigid  code  of  ethics 
by  the  ACA. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  derby  hats  who  are  still  operating  on  the 
fringe  of  the  law.  Certain  quick-getaway  agencies, 
offering  "positive  collection"  guarantees,  descend 
on  unsuspecting  clients,  pick  up  whatever  loose 
change  is  in  sight,  and  then  steal  off  into  the  night, 
leaving  their  clients  to  ponder  over  the  fine  print  in 
their  contracts. 

Others  use  the  sledge-hammer  technique  in 
pounding  helpless  debtors  into  submission,  and 
Kleinman,  who  is  pained  beyond  words  by  such 
tactics,  finds  his  only  solace  in  the  fact  that  collec- 
tors of  this  stripe  generally  have  very  short  careers. 

Kleinman  himself  is  not  above  scaring  a  de- 
faulter half  to  death,  but  he  operates  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  sheer,  relentless  efficiency.  The  Klein- 
man juggernaut,  powered  by  an  office  force  of  28 
people  working  in  two  shifts,  is  completely  stream- 
lined and  serves  over  2,200  clients  who  have  been 
bilked  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  equipped  with 
hooks  for  pulling  elusive  debtors  out  of  holes  in  the 
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ground,  and  it  can  mow  them  down  like  a  mac 
gun  when  it  gets  them  out  in  the  open.  Yet, 
ously  enough,  it  is  operated  exclusively  by 
and  telephone. 

Kleinman's  arsenal  consists  mostly  of  1701 
letters  which  he  has  composed  during  the  cour 
his  30  years  as  a  bill  collector.  These  are  his  pi, 
pal  ammunition,  and  they  are  artfully  contrivt 
insure  against  backfiring.  There  are  special  k 
for  creditors  and  special  letters  for  debtors, 
office  employee  is  permitted  to  contact  the  ou 
world  with  a  letter  of  his  own  composition.  If 
is  an  emergency,  Kleinman  himself  will  whip  U] 
necessary  document,  but  he  has  the  field  so  1 
oughly  covered  by  now  that  this  is  seldom  » 
sary. 

One  of  the  more  handsome  letters  for  debtc 
the  SHO  letter  (Special  Holiday  Offer)  which  is, , 
patched   shortly   before  Christmas,  Thanksgi|  . 
and  Easter.   This  little  number  offers  in  one 
venient  package  the  season's  greetings,  condole: 
and  a  special  discount  for  quick  payment,  as 
lows:  "In  keeping  with  the  Holiday  Spirit  ar 
order  to  lessen  your  burden  we  will  make  a  sp 
concession  in  the  form  of  AN  ACTUAL  M01 
GIFT  TO  YOU!"   Under  different  circumsta: 
this  would  be  recognized  as  robbing  Peter  to 
Paul — with  10  per  cent  off  for  alacrity 

Another  interesting  letter  is  the  one  notil 
doctor  clients  that  Kleinman  is  dropping  an  ace 
because  "your  humanitarian  attitude  is  spoiliai 
debtor."  There  is  a  sneaking  inference  here 
merchants  are  not  made  of  the  same  stuff  as 
tors;  in  any  case,  Kleinman  has  not  yet  been  fc 
to  drop  a  commercial  account  because  of  a 
partment  store's  being  suddenly  overwhelmed 
compassion  for  a  fallen  customer. 

Code  letter  NLA  (Night  Letter  Action)  is  a 
gram  which  goes  collect,  and  it  is  about  the  ro 
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ce  of  literature  in  the  library:  "We  are  pre- 
ig  to  take  drastic  action  against  you  in  five  days 
■  claim  is  paid  to  us  in  full  immediately!" 
the  special  letter  for  hotheads,  which  is  sent 
egistered  mail,  is  in  a  calmer  vein.  It  simply 
'You  are  being  notified  that  any  further  threat 
iolence  or  personal  bodily  harm  to  any  em- 
in  this  office  will  be  reported  to  the  proper 
authorities."  An  unexpected  stinger  here  is 
itnote:  "Copy  for  district  attorney." 
jally,  Kleinman's  life  and  limbs  are  not  often 
led,  mostly  because  his  prospective  assassins 
q  debt  and  prefer  to  keep  as  far  away  from 
lan  as  possible.  However,  a  man  did  threaten 
with  a  gun  in  his  office  not  long  ago  and  was 
jaded  from  shooting  Kleinman  only  by  Klein- 
['s  eloquence,  which  rose  to  spectacular  heights 
ie  occasion. 

le  debtors  who  do  venture  into  Kleinman's 

:  in  an  effort  to  straighten  things  out  are  usually 

felled  there  by  fear,  shame  or  pride.    A  proud 

in   Kleinman's  experience,   is   generally   an 

st  man  who  sincerely. wants  to  pay  but  can't 

|-d  to  at  the  moment.    The  man  who  is  ashamed 

jrried  over  the  prospect  of  peopled  finding  out 

in  debt.    The  man  who  is  motivated  by  fear  is 

lly  trying  to  protect  whatever  assets  he  may 

iman  once  sent  an  Ohio  sheriff  after  a  fa- 
concert  violinist  with  instructions  to  attach 
iolin  on  the  stage  of  a  Cleveland  theater — a 
euver  so  effective  that  the  theater  manager 
to  pay  the  bill  in  question.  Unfortunately, 
Kleinman's  standpoint,  he  can't  do 
| in  Pennsylvania.  Under  Pennsylva- 
aw,  a  debtor  can  claim  an  exemption 
when  pressed  for  payment,  and 
Iter  his  earnings  nor  the  tools  by 
[h  he  makes  his  living  can  be  at- 

nnsylvania  law  stifles  Kleinman  in 
ways,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  his  re- 
able  ingenuity  that  he  collects  as 
i  as  he  does.  In  Pennsylvania,  for 
pie,  it  is  impossible  to  collect  a  bill 
wocess  of  law  after  six  years,  but 
oman  has  collected  bills  of  40  years' 
ling.  Not  long  ago,  when  an  elderly 
urgh  doctor  died,  Kleinman  col- 
l  a  bill  for  his  estate  from  the  grand- 
en  of  a  man  whom  the  doctor  had 
ed  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 


newspapers.  A  surprising  number  of  the  names  on 
Pittsburgh  police  blotters  are  already  on  Kleinman's 
blotter,  and  he  uses  police  records  to  pick  up 
changes  of  address  and  other  pertinent  information. 
Kleinman  has  even  managed,  with  the  help  of 
kindly  wardens,  to  collect  bills  from  men  in  prison. 
He  has  also  collected  from  defaulters  hiding  in  the 
Army.  His  procedure  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  is  to 
write  the  soldier  first,  then  the  company  com- 
mander, then  the  battalion  commander,  and  so  on 
until  he  reaches  the  War  Department,  which  he  has 
done  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but,  unfortunately, 
with  negligible  results. 

Debtors  Reveal  Their  Dislikes 

Like  an  inept  fighter,  a  debtor  almost  invariably 
telegraphs  his  vulnerable  spot  to  Kleinman.  Some 
ask  him  not  to  call  on  the  telephone  any  more; 
others  ask  him  not  to  send  any  more  letters  to  the 
apartment  house  because  the  landlady  distributes 
the  mail  and  might  tell  somebody;  others  ask  him 
not  to  write  their  employers.  When  Kleinman  pro- 
vokes this  sort  of  response,  he  tenderly  draws  out 
the  debtor's  card,  enters  an  affectionate  "DNL"  on 
it  (Does  Not  Like),  and  proceeds  to  do  exactly  what 
the  harried  defaulter  asked  him  not  to  do.  Klein- 
man finds  it  very  effective. 

In  interviewing  debtors  in  the  office  or  talking  to 
them  on  the  telephone,  Kleinman  is  careful  not 
to  ask  questions  that  will  open  the  way  to  an  alibi. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  that  come  to  a  col- 
lector, the  debtor  has  deliberately  defaulted,  and  if 
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atil  about  two  years  ago,  Kleinman 

flirted  with  an  ancient  statute  called 

Act  of  Common  Scold,"  which  pro- 

that    a    jail    sentence    could    be 

rred  on  anyone  found  guilty  of  dis- 

g  another  person's  peace  of  mind. 

the  circumstances,  it  appeared  to 

an  that  somebody  had  spiked  his 

et,  but  the  courts  finally  ruled  that 

ct  of  Common  Scold  applied  to 

not  to  bill  collectors. 

Kleinman  comes  to  grips  with  a 

r,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 

to  escape  permanently.    He  may 

y,  but  he  certainly  will  be  relent- 

hounded  unless  Kleinman  feels  it 

worth  the  trouble.    Kleinman  has 

dit  records  of  some  400,000  peo- 

o  have  defaulted  or  have  tried  to 

It  in  his  zone  of  operations  over  the 

17  years,  and  only  one,  a  Chinese 

ryman,    ever    succeeded    in    com- 

y  baffling  him.    The  laundryman 

y  vanished  the  moment  Kleinman 

thinking   about   sending   him   a 

letter,  and  the  incident  still  gives 

an  pause. 
s  true  that  some  debtors  have  dis- 
red  after  a  certain  length  of  time, 
t  is  extremely  difficult  for  anyone 
a  permanent  fade-out  if  he  is  over 
y-one,  has  ever  been  married,  has 
given  his  right  name,  or  has  ever 
out  an  insurance  policy,  for  exam- 
"einman's  book  of  procedures  lists 
y  1 10  ways  to  trace  a  "skip." 
incorrigibility  of  many  debtors 
s  itself  in  other  ways,  and  Klein- 
keeps  a  girl  on  his  staff  whose  only 
on  is  to  clip  crime  stories  from  the 
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There  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked,  not  even  in  jail,  when  the  bill 
collector  is  after  them.  The  horrible  debtors'  prisons  of  the  19th 
century  could  not  boast  a  torture  scene  as  terrible  as  this  one 
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the  collector  asks  him,  "Why?"  the  debtor  will  im- 
mediately produce  the  elaborate  excuse  he  has  been 
working  on  for  just  such  an  emergency.  Kleinman's 
opening  gambit  is  usually:  "What  do  you  intend  to 
do  about  paying  your  bill?"  This  has  the  effect  of 
throwing  the  defaulter  on  the  defense,  and  the  bat- 
tle of  wits  becomes  a  rout. 

Nevertheless,  most  debtors  come  equipped  with 
an  impressive  array  of  excuses,  and  they  are  espe- 
cially prone  to  attribute  their  failure  to  pay  their 
bills  to  the  fact  that  they  were  wiped  out  in  (a)  a 
fire,  (b)  a  flood,  (c)  a  pestilence  or  (d)  some  other 
devastating  visitation. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  collectors  that  habitual 
defaulters  frequently  refuse  to  pay  doctor  bills  be- 
cause the  doctor  didn't  cure  or  because  he  operated 
and  left  a  scar.  The  housewife  who  won't  pay  the 
milk  bill  because  the  milkman  tried  to  put  his  arm 
around  her  turns  up  about  twice  a  week  at  Klein- 
man's office,  along  with  the  housewife  who  won't 
pay  because  she  found  glass  in  the  milk. 

This  latter  type  causes  Kleinman  a  spot  of  trouble 
simply  because  a  milk  company,  for  example,  is 
generally  unwilling  to  risk  unfavorable  publicity 
just  for  the  sake  of  collecting  a  small  bill.  The 
technique  in  such  cases  is  to  wait  until  the  lady 
bilks  two  or  three  other  milk  companies,  which  she 
most  assuredly  will  do  if  she  is  an  orthodox  de- 
faulter, and  then  pounce  on  her  collectively.  When 
this  happens,  she  can  only  flee  for  her  life. 

On  the  whole,  women  do  not  default  as  much  as 
men,  according  to  Kleinman's  surveys,  and  the  Chi- 
nese, despite  the  case  of  the  missing  laundryman, 
have  the  most  honorable  record  as  a  race 
— probably  because  they  are  inherently 
frugal.  Persons  of  Scandinavian  origin 
also  have  good  records  for  some  reason 
which  Kleinman  does  not  profess  to  un- 
derstand. He  can  only  assume  that  they 
do  not  want  to  meet  him  in  the  here- 
after. 

Defaulting  is  not  the  special  habit  of 
any  particular  segment  of  society.  Klein- 
man has  been  called  upon  to  collect 
unpaid  bills  from  such  worthies  as  clergy- 
men, jurists,  and  a  former  mayor  of 
Pittsburgh  who  refused  to  pay  for  the 
gravel  he  ordered  for  his  driveway.  He 
has  also  collected  from  acrobats,  trom- 
bone players,  and  a  side-show  performer 
who  got  away  from  an  optician  tempo- 
rarily with  a  free  glass  eye. 

People  who  have  no  intention  of  pay- 
ing are  often  tempted  to  order  goods 
from  mail-order  houses  on  the  theory 
that  distance  is  a  safety  factor,  and  in 
addition  they  are  helplessly  addicted  to 
coupon  clipping. 

Defaulting  seems  to  be  hereditary  in 
some  instances,  and  Kleinman  is  cur- 
rently pursuing  members  of  the  third 
generation  in  families  distinguished  for 
not  paying  their  bills.  Likewise,  Klein- 
man has  discovered  that  one  out  of  every 
four  debtors  is  a  repeater.  He  has  also 
had  as  many  as  17  claims  pressing  against 
a  single  defaulter  simultaneously,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  defaulter  in  this  case 
changed  his  name  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
listed  in  Kleinman's  files  under  eight  dif- 
ferent names  at  the  same  time. 

The  one  thing  Kleinman  does  not  un- 
derstand is  the  lack  of  versatility  among 
defaulters.  Habitual  debtors  tend  to  re- 
peat according  to  specific  behavior  pat- 
terns, and  Kleinman  is  frequently 
nonplused  to  find  a  debtor  in  hock  ex- 
clusively to  a  florist's  shop  or  a  lumber 
yard. 

One  gentleman  in  Pittsburgh  cannot 
pass  an  awning  shop  without  purchasing 
a  special  custom-made  awning  for  his 
front  porch.  After  it  is  delivered,  he 
carefully  pours  acid  on  it  or  otherwise 
renders  it  unusable  except  as  a  tent  in  the 
back  yard  for  his  young  son.  When  he  is 
approached  for  payment,  he  insists  indig- 
nantly that  the  awning  was  defective  and 
refuses  to  pay  for  it. 

Kleinman,  who  is  accustomed  to  such 
performances,  gives  the  gentleman  just 
about  one  more  free  awning  before  they 
send  for  Saul  Kleinman. 
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FACE  OF  THE  U.S.A. 

Bingham 
Canyon  -  Utah 


W—JEST  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountains,  Amer- 
ica sweeps  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean  over 
a  rainbow  wonderland  heaved  up  out  of 
I    aeons  of  time.   Here  the  birth-motion  of 

the  earth  has  left  its  record  in  twisting 
canyons,  razor-sharp  cliffs  and  lifeless  deserts  of  sand 
and  salt  and  alkali.  Here  the  wind  has  sculpted  mas- 
sive rock  into  nightmare  shapes,  into  whorls,  arches 
and  columns  of  geometric  beauty.  And  here  the  rains 
and  the  snows  have  worked,  and  the  streams  and  the 
racing  rivers,  to  produce  a  land  that  runs  the  long 
gamut  from  fantastic  abundance  on  the  one  extreme, 
to  unyielding,  barren  waste  on  the  other. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  this  fabled  expanse  of  color 
and  geological  wonder,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies, 
lies  the  state  of  Utah.  A  little  more  than  100  years  ago, 
Utah  had  no  identity — it  was  nothing.  Then  the  Mor- 
mons came  and  forced  the  land  to  produce,  turning  the 
earth's  rocky  shell  into  a  horn  of  plenty. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Mormons  followed  thin  streams 
of  people  seeking  gold,  the  miracle  metal  of  the  age. 
There  was  gold  in  Utah,  but  there  was  more  than  that. 
There  was  lead  and  zinc  and  silver.  And  there  was  cop- 
per in  the  age-stained  rocks  near  Great  Salt  Lake. 

A  half  century  ago  men  were  scraping  at  the  hills 
in  the  Oquirrh  range,  some  20  miles  southwest  of  Great 
Salt  Lake.  They  were  finding  copper — 10,  15,  20 
pounds  of  it  to  the  ton  of  earth  and  rock.  This  meant 
little.  No  one  could  get  rich,  digging  holes  for  copper 
in  such  small  quantities.  Then  a  young  engineer, 
Daniel  C.  Jackling,  came  to  look  at  the  hills  and  he  saw 
in  the  rocky  highlands  a  copper  mine  such  as  few  men 
had  dreamed  of. 

Jackling's  copper  mine  at  Bingham  Canyon,  Utah, 
shown  here,  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Utah  Cop- 
per Division  of  the  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation.  It 
is  a  development  that  staggers  the  imagination — a 
mountain  that  is  being  whittled  down  and  scooped  out 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  modern  man. 

Seen  from  the  air,  the  mine  looks  like  a  colossal 
thumbprint  twisted  into  the  earth.  Its  ridges  swirl  and 
cut  through  copper-laced  rock,  eddying  outward  and 
upward  from  the  gray-brown  mists  of  a  faraway  floor. 
This  is  the  vast  bowl  out  of  which  485,000,000  tons  of 
ore  have  been  mined  in  45  years.  This  is  the  bowl  out 
of  which  Utahans  have  taken  more  than  5,000,000  tons 
of  copper  to  feed  a  metal-hungry  world. 

Around  the  43  serried  terraces  of  this  Gargantuan 
bowl,  more  than  125  miles  of  standard-gauge  railroad 
track  carry  long  strings  of  ore  cars  that  can  hold  100 
tons  of  ore  each.  The  cars  are  fed  by  more  than  40 
electric  shovels,  each  capable  of  scooping  up  800  tons 
of  earth  and  ore  per  hour.  The  terraces,  looking  tiny 
in  this  air  photo,  average  67  feet  in  height  and  100  feet 
in  width.  The  great  bowl  is  more  than  2,000  feet  deep. 

The  mine  produces  almost  a  third  of  the  nation's 
copper,  a  twelfth  of  all  the  copper  in  the  world.  This  is 
industrial  might.  This  is  power.  This  is  the  symbol  of 
American  foresight  and  ingenuity  about  which  states- 
men speak  and  the  world  beyond  wonders. 

To  the  airman  in  flight,  on  assignment  for  the  Air 
Forces  of  the  nation,  Bingham  Canyon  in  the  state  of 
Utah  is  more  than  an  object  to  be  photographed.  It  is 
more  than  an  experiment  with  the  scope  and  value  of 
photographic  film.  New  aerial  techniques,  new  data 
for  the  mapping  of  the  earth  in  colored  pictures — these 
are  of  importance  and  weight.  They  are  way  stations 
on  the  road  to  supremacy  in  the  air. 

But  beyond  them,  rising  out  of  them,  is  the  face  of 
a  nation;  the  magnificent  portrait  of  a  strong  country 
on  a  spinning  globe.  Beyond  the  brilliant  focus  of  this 
photograph  lies  the  United  States  and,  unseen  at  this 
height,  the  fearless  movement  of  men  and  women  in  a 
free  and  limitless  national  community.      1     1 1      f  1      T 
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After  this  session  Miss  Joan  Suyker  of  the 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  may  be  through  with  the  torture 
of  drills  and  injections  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Not  that  we  guarantee  it.  She  is  receiving  a 
quick  and  painless  treatment  devised  by  Dr. 
Bernhard  Gottlieb  to  do  away  with  tooth  decay 
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pen  Stopped? 


By  J.D.  RATCLIFF 


If  you  go  to  the  dentist  once  or  twice  a  year  for  fillings,  or  have  children  who 
are  punished  by  aching  teeth  every  time  they  eat  a  piece  of  candy  or  a  cold  des- 
sert, this  may  be  one  of  the  most  important  magazine  articles  you  have  ever  read 


"1  HIS  is  the  story  of  a  radical  advance  in 

T       modern  dentistry — a  quick,  painless,  in- 
expensive treatment  which  promises  to 
I    banish  a  large  per  cent  of  dental  decay. 
This   new   treatment   isn't   the   fluoride 
atment  about  which  so  much  has  been  written 
tely,  by  this  author  as  well  as  others.   It  is  some- 
g  which  has  been  perfected  and  proved  in  the 
t  few  months. 

The  new  approach  to  dental  caries — decay — was 

vised  by  Dr.  Bernhard  Gottlieb,  former  head  of 

otal  research  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and 

iw  director  of  the  Department  of  Oral  Pathology 

Dental  Research  at  Baylor  University's  College 

Dentistry  in  Dallas,  Texas.    Dr.  Gottlieb  says 

at  experiments  have  shown  around  90  per  cent  of 

th  aecay  can  be  banished  by  this  method. 

The  treatment  is  based  on  a  completely  new  con- 

t  of  dental  decay.   Some  dentists  today  accept 

e  idea  that  mouth  acids  eat  away  tooth  enamel. 

ice  enamel  is  gone,  bacteria  attack  the  softer  den- 

an  ivorylike  stuff  which  makes  the  bulk  of 

tooth — to  cause  decay. 

Gottlieb  contends   the   reverse  is  true.    Decay 

s  on  the  inside  of  a  tooth — which  explains  why 

ntists  often  have  to  use  X  rays  to  detect  cavities 

den  beneath  apparently  intact  enamel.    Gott- 

b's  theory — which  led  to  the  new  treatment — is 

sed  on  observations  made  by  a  New  York  dentist 

1896. 

That  year,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  F.  W.  Bbdecker 

und  aown  extracted  teeth,  placed  the  cross  sec- 

ns  unGer  the  microscope.   An  eye-opening  sight 

aited  him.   Up  until  then,  everyone  had  thought 

teeth  as  being  solid,  homogenous,  bonelike.  In- 

d,  Bddecker  found  that  enamel  was  filled  with 

ute  cracks — much  like  fissures  in  a  rock;  and 

t  the  softer  centine  under  the  enamel  contained 

omplex  network  of  tiny  tubules. 

These  tubes  and  crevices  were  filled  with  spongy, 

nic — living — material,  whereas  the  bulk  of  the 

th  was  of  dead,  calcified  stuff.  Bddecker  had  no 

tion  of  the  significance  of  his  discovery.    He 

ely  guessed  that  the  fissures  and  tubes  were  for 

uia  circulation  in  the  teeth."  But  he  didn't  know 

at  the  "fluid"  was,  or  why  tooth  enamel,  made  of 

d  calcium,  needed  "circulation."    But,  like  a 

scientist,  he  reported  his  findings. 

e  book  in  which  he  made  his  report  was  trans- 

ed  into  German.  Gottlieb,  living  in  Vienna,  read 

1921.   Gottlieb,  now  sixty-three,  has  a  round, 

dy  face,  a  fringe  of  white  hair  around  a  bald 

te.    He  has  an  infectious  good  humor  and  an 

ost  explosive  lust  for  life. 

Before  Hitler  arrived  in  Vienna,  in  1938.  Gott- 

taught  at  the  university,  had  the  best  practice  in 

city  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  Europe's  top 

tal  authorities.  Today  he  belongs  to  almost  ev- 

professional  society  to  which  a  dentist  is  eligi- 

,  including  Britain's  frosty,  aloof  Royal  College 

Physicians. 

ottlieb  never  liked  the  generally  accepted  theory 

tooth  decay — that  acids  eat  away  enamel  and  that 

eria  attack  to  produce  decay.   It  was  based  on 

rimental  proof  presented  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Miller, 

iladelphia  dentist,  in  1890.   Miller  had  put  ex- 

cted  teeth  in  a  test  tube,  added  saliva  and  bread 

waited  for  an  acid-producing  fermentation  to 

under  way.   When  the  acid  was  formed,  it  at- 

ked  tooth  enamel,  producing  something  which 

ked  like  decay. 

"  etty  flimsy  evidence,  Gottlieb  decided.    How 


did  the  acid  theory  explain  decay  that  apparently 
started  inside  a  tooth?  Why  was  decay  often  ram- 
pant in  alkaline  mouths?  How  come  older  people 
became  relatively  immune  to  decay  although  mouth 
acids  were  still  there?  What  about  the  Eskimos, 
who  also  have  mouth  acid,  but  almost  no  decay? 
There  were  too  many  of  these  questions. 

A  better  theory  of  decay  was  needed  and  Gottlieb 
proceeded  to  produce  it — based  on  Bddecker's 
work.  If  teeth  were  filled  with  tiny  fissures,  wasn't 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bacteria  of  decay, 
which  are  present  in  all  mouths,  could  slip  through 
them?  Once  they  passed  the  enamel  barrier,  they 
could  attack  the  softer  dentine.  Eventually  the  un- 
dermined enamel  would  cave  in.  Then  there  was  a 
new  cavity. 

Gottlieb  rushed  on  with  his  theorizing.  If  you 
could  obstruct  these  invasion  roads  by  which  bac- 
teria got  into  teeth — obstruct  them,  say,  with  chemi- 
cal road  blocks — then  you  could  virtually  eliminate 
tooth  decay,  the  most  prevalent  of  all  human  dis- 
eases. The  theorizing  was  satisfyingly  beautiful. 
There  was  only  one  thing  wrong.  How  could  you 
fill  hundreds,  thousands  of  minute  crevices  too 
small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye?  The  answer,  of 
course,  was  by  means  of  some  chemical.  But  Gott- 
lieb didn't  know  what  that  chemical  was. 

A  busy  life  of  teaching,  lecturing  and  private 
practice  left  little  time  for  basic  research.  But  Gott- 
lieb made  time  to  try  a  number  of  chemicals — all  of 
them  failures.  It  was  a  matter  of  applying  them  to 
teeth,  hoping  they  would  block  the  invisible  tunnels, 
then  waiting  a  year  or  so  to  see  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded. Some  of  the  chemicals  he  tried  were  mildly 
successful  in  cutting  the  decay  rate.  But  none  was 
worth  shouting  about. 

Forced  to  Leave  His  Own  Country 

Gottlieb's  work  came  to  an  abrupt  end  when  Hit- 
ler marched  into  Vienna  in  March,  1938.  His  private 
practice  evaporated,  his  university  appointment 
was  canceled,  he  had  no  further  opportunities  for 
research — all  this,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  served 
the  Austrian  army  with  distinction  on  the  eastern 
front  in  the  first  World  War.  If  he  were  ever  to 
work  again,  Gottlieb  knew  he  would  have  to  leave 
Austria. 

With  no  hesitation,  he  liquidated  his  savings, 
used  the  money  to  bribe  itching  Nazi  palms.  He 
and  his  wife  and  small  son  made  their  way  to 
Genoa,  thence  to  Tel  Aviv,  Palestine.  He  stayed 
there  two  years,  found  no  facilities  for  the  kind  of 
research  he  wanted  to  do,  and  applied  for  an  en- 
trance visa  to  the  U.S. 

Dallas  dentists,  knowing  of  Gottlieb's  world-wide 
reputation,  invited  him  there  to  conduct  a  seminar 
and  this  led  to  the  faculty  appointment  at  Baylor. 
Gottlieb  now  had  time  to  work  in  earnest  on  his 
new  concept  of  tooth  decay. 

He  took  the  problem  to  Dr.  Charles  R.  Stewart, 
biochemist  on  the  Baylor  faculty.  He  wanted  chem- 
icals, which  could  be  applied  to  the  teeth,  which 
would  react  to  produce  an  insoluble  substance. 
The  precipitate  had  to  be  fine  enough  to  fill  micro- 
scopic crevices,  and  had  to  be  white  so  it  wouldn't 
show.  Also,  it  had  to  be  completely  insoluble  in  sa- 
liva— otherwise,  it  would  wash  away. 

To  Gottlieb,  who  knew  little  about  chemistry,  the 
problem  seemed  enormous.  To  Stewart,  it  was 
simplicity  itself.  Zinc  chloride  and  potassium  fer- 
rocyanide  would  produce  exactly  the  type  of  thing 
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wanted.  Simply  swab  the  zinc  chloride  on  a  clean, 
completely  dry  tooth,  wait  for  a  minute,  then  swab 
on  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  you'd  get  a  fine, 
milky  precipitate  which  would  fill  even  the  most 
minute  crevice.  Gottlieb  bubbled  with  enthusiasm. 

While  Dr.  Stewart  prepared  two  small  bottles  of 
the  chemicals,  Gottlieb  telephoned  a  dentist  friend. 
He  explained  there  was  a  quick  way  to  find  out 
whether  these  chemicals  would  block  tooth  crevices 
to  bar  entrance  to  bacteria.  These  strands  of  or- 
ganic material  which  run  through  the  teeth — the 
lamellae  in  the  enamel,  and  the  tubules  in  the  den- 
tine— also  conduct  pain 'sensations.  Did  the  dentist 
have  any  patient  whose  teeth  were  unduly  sensitive 
to  cold?  If  you  could  block  the  pain  that  went  with 
cold,  you  would,  in  all  probability,  be  closing  the 
entrances  by  which  decay  bacteria  got  into  teeth. 

The  dentist  friend  was  co-operative.  He  had  such 
a  patient.  By  good  luck,  the  patient  had  an  appoint- 
ment that  morning.  A  douche  of  cold  water  on  this 
man's  teeth  would  lift  him  out  of  the  chair. 

How  the  Experiment  Worked 

Gottlieb  hurried  down  to  the  dentist's  office.  The 
treatment  was  explained  to  the  patient.  Was  he 
agreeable  to  the  trial?  He  was.  First,  the  dentist 
cleaned  the  teeth  with  a  rubber  cup  and  pumice,  and 
scaled  off  tartar.  Next,  groups  of  four  teeth  at  a 
time  were  blocked  off  with  cotton  rolls,  dried  with 
alcohol.  The  teeth  had  to  be  absolutely  dry — other- 
wise, saliva  would  block  the  channels  the  chemicals 
were  supposed  to  fill. 

Then  the  two  chemicals  were  applied.  When  the 
first  group  of  four  teeth  had  been  treated,  the  den- 
tist went  along  to  another  four.  Thus,  he  worked 
his  way  through  the  patient's  mouth,  the  entire  pro- 
cedure taking  a  little  over  an  hour.  When  the  job 
was  done,  Gottlieb  called  for  a  glass  of  ice  water. 
He  drew  some  of  the  water  into  a  syringe.  This  was 
the  critical  moment  in  which  Gottlieb  would  know 
whether  failure  was  still  hounding  his  efforts — as  it 
had  for  20-odd  years. 

He  douched  the  patient's  hypersensitive  teeth 
with  the  frigid  water.  The  patient  should  have  hit 
the  ceiling.  He  didn't  move.  His  teeth  had  lost 
their  sensitivity  to  cold. 

This  was  an  enormously  gratifying  start.  But  it 
was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  road.  The  two 
chemicals  had  blocked  the  pain  pathways.  Could 
they  also  block  the  invasion  routes  of  decay  bac- 
teria? It  would  take  several  years  to  answer  this 
one.  It  was  a  matter  of  applying  the  chemicals, 
then  waiting  to  see  whether  decay  appeared. 

An  outstanding  Dallas  dentist — whose  name  may 
not  be  mentioned  for  professional  reasons — took 
this  job  upon  himself.  He  went  to  work  at  the  Rich- 
mond Freeman  Memorial  Clinic,  a  part  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Medical  Center.  Fifty-eight  children  in  the 
8-13  age  group  who  were  particularly  susceptible  to 
tooth  decay  had  teeth  impregnated  with  the  chemi- 
cals. For  comparison,  a  control  group  of  12  chil- 
dren, also  highly  susceptible  to  decay,  were  not 
treated  with  these  chemicals. 

A  year  after  treatment,  each  child  was  again  ex- 
amined. In  the  treated  group,  there  was  an  average 
of  half  a  new  cavity  for  each  child.  The  control 
group  had  a  total  of  54  new  cavities — or  4i  new 
cavities  per  child.  Here  was  a  reduction  in  the  de- 
cay rate  of  nearly  90  per  cent! 

Convincing  though  it  looks  on  the  surface,  this 
experiment    was    not    (Continued    on    page    63) 
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She  was  the  kind  of  girl  who  never  let  her  hair  down — hut  Steve  took  care  of  that 
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IE  man  was  at  his  usual  table  when 
Sue  Dexter  came  in.  It  was  a  table 
near  the  door,  as  if  he  wanted  to  be 
free  at  any  moment  to  get  up  and 
leave,  not  in  flight  but  because  this  was  no 
longer  his  kind  of  place. 

Once  it  had  been  his  kind  of  place,  half  as 
large,  not  quite  so  dim,  filled  with  men  from 
boats  and  smelling  perceptibly  of  fish.  Now  it 
was  big  and  fancy  and  was  filled  with  non- 
fishing  people  from  the  North  who  came  to 
this  Florida  town  near  Miami  to  escape  the 
winter  cold.  It  was  no  longer  a  homelike  spot 
for  Steve  Elvers,  charter-boat  captain. 

Sue  stopped  at  his  table.  She  was  smartly 
dressed  in  a  cream-colored  summer  coat  thrown 
capelike  over  her  bare  shoulders  and  partially 
covering  her  molded  black  dress.  She  had  on 
what  she  called  her  working  face,  so  beautifully 
made  up  that  you  could  not  guess  within  years 
of  her  age;  and  above  this  was  her  hair — corn 
yellow,  waved  up  in  front  and  dipped  behind  in 
a  golden  sworl  so  that  it  was  like  a  gold  helmet. 
It  was  her  biggest  vanity  and  its  maintenance 
cost  her  almost  as  much  as  did  her  wardrobe. 

Sue  Dexter,  christened  Suleyda  Deckstrom, 
smiled  at  the  man  in  the  white  canvas  pants  and 
T-shirt.    "Hello,  Steve.    Good  day?" 

"Good  week."  Steve's  voice  was  calm  and 
deep  as  were  his  gray  eyes,  which  looked  lighter 
than  they  were  by  contrast  with  the  permanent 
tan  of  his  face.  "A  paint  mogul  from  Cleveland 
chartered  me  till  Sunday." 

"Nice,"  said  Sue,  preparing  to  go  on. 

Steve  smiled.  "The  boat  later?  A  beer  or 
Coke  between  numbers?" 

Sue  hesitated.  She  was  drawn  to  Steve.  There 
had  been  a  time  last  year  when  she  had  thought 
important  thoughts  about  him.  She'd  thought 
of  him  at  night,  or  rather  in  the  dawn,  when  she 
was  undressing  for  bed.  He  had  said  he  would 
only  propose  to  her  the  once,  but  that  he'd  be 
around  whenever  she  was  in  this  part  of  Florida. 
And  he  said  he  could  wait. 

Well,  let  him  wait,  Sue  thought.  A  charter- 
boat  captain.  Living  on  what  his  prosperous 
clients  regarded  as  tips.  It  was  not  quite  what 
she  had  in  mind.  And  yet  his  eyes  were  very 
kind  and  sure. 

"Maybe,"  she  said,  and  went  back  to  the  Port- 
hole's dressing  room. 

The  Porthole  Cafe  is  on  a  narrow  street  with 
buildings  along  one  side  and  with  one  of  its 
home  town's  many  inland  waterways  like  a 
canal  along  the  other.  This  particular  canal 
was  lined  with  boats  like  parked  cars  at  a  curb, 
each  next  to  its  pole  on  which  was  the  electric 
company's  meter  and  from  which  came  power 
and  a  telephone  connection. 

Steve  Elvers'  boat  was  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  Porthole's  door.  He  got  up  now  and  Sue. 
emerging  from  the  dressing  room,  saw  him  walk 
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out  to  the  street  and  she  knew  he  was  heading 
for  his  boat,  to  wait  and  see  if  she  would  join 
him  later.  Sue  thought:  If  only  he  had  ambition, 
wanted  to  do  something  besides  steer  that  silly 
boat  around. 

The  white  spinet  piano  was  at  the  lower  corner 
of  the  L-shaped  bar  on  a  small  dais  and  lighted 
by  a  blue  spot,  so  that  it  seemed  to  float  in  the 
air.  Also  seeming  to  float  was  Herb,  the  spec- 
tacled piano  player.  Putting  on  her  working 
smile.  Sue  walked  to  the  low  platform. 

She  grasped  the  mike.  Herb  played  a  few 
chords.  Perhaps  half  the  people  in  the  room 
looked  toward  them.  Once  all  in  a  room  had 
looked  when  Sue  began  to  weave  with  the  mike 
as  if  it  were  a  rooted  wand;  even  last  year  at  the 
Porthole  perhaps  two  thirds  had  given  their 
attention. 

"Everybody!"  Sue's  Minnesota  blue  eyes 
stepped  up  their  candlepower.  "Don't  look 
away  from  those  gals  and  guys  of  yours.  Don't 
bother  to  stop  what  you're  doing.  But  answer: 
Having  fun?" 

"Yes,"  some  called. 

"Like  the  sun  and  the  sea,  and  the  old  Port- 
hole after  dark?" 

"Yes."  It  had  more  volume  now,  as  more 
turned  to  look.  Sue  had  personality;  no  one 
had  ever  said  she  didn't. 

"Want  to  go  home  to  ten  below?" 

"No!" 

"Want  to  stay  here  with  little  Sue?" 

"Yes!" 

All  eyes  were  directed  at  her — a  woman  in 
black  with  almost  a  girl's  slim  body,  with  a  face 
as  unlined  as  any  girl's  and  showing  only  in- 
definably in  outline  the  lot  that  it  had  looked 
upon — and  with  that  rather  incredible  hair 
above  it,  soft  gleaming  gold  most  careful  and 
expensive  in  its  waved  perfection,  with  never  a 
tendril  out  of  place. 

Sue  sang  her  opening  song,  about  a  somewhat 
naive  girl  from  Duluth  who  eventually  and 
rather  sorrowfully  learned  the  truth.  When  she 
had  first  come  in  she'd  looked  around  to  see  if 
by  any  chance  Charlie  was  here,  and  he  wasn't, 
which  as  night  followed  night  was  an  increas- 
ingly bad  sign.  So  now  she  didn't  look  for  him 
but  turned  her  practiced  beam  on  four  young 
men  at  the  center  of  the  longer  side  of  the  bar. 
They  were  in  sport  shirts  that  had  cost  a  lot  of 
money  but  could  have  stood  some  cleaning.  They 
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were  not  tight  but  they  were  noisy,  and  Sue 
sensed  from  long  experience  that  here  was  prob- 
ably tonight's  trouble.  These  young  men  would 
either  be  for  her  or  most  obstreperously  against 
her.  She  set  out  to  get  them  for  her. 

"Now  what'll  you  have?"  she  asked  directly 
of  them. 

"McCluskey  from  Boston,"  said  one,  very 
dark  from  the  Florida  sun  and  with  long  black 
hair.    "If  you  can  sing  that." 

"If  she  can  sing.  Period,"  a  big  companion 
heckled. 

Sue  sighed.  Always  something.  Last  night 
the  drunk  strayed  from  his  convention.  The 
night  before,  the  young  couple  in  evening 
clothes,  with  the  girl  more  venomous  than  the 
man.  She  thought  only  half  humorously:  Why 
do  I  do  this,  when  I  could  make  a  living  selling 
lingerie?  But  she  couldn't  make  as  good  a 
living;  she  couldn't  buy  the  clothes  that  took 
the  years  off  her  age  or  keep  her  hair  in  that 
smooth,  cast-gold  .perfection. 

She  beamed  at  the  four  as  if  she  loved  every 
hair  on  their  hands.  "You're  from  Boston?  So 
am  I."  She  was  from  every  patron's  home  town. 
"What  part?" 

They  truculently  called  what  part,  as  tough 
New  Yorkers  might  have  called:  Thoid  Avenuh. 
"That  part!"  laughed  Sue. 

SHE  sang  McCluskey  from  Boston  for  them, 
and  gagged  a  few  later  and  then  sang  Beacon 
Hill  Blues.  She  kept  them  in  line — but  just — 
and  she  felt  a  little  tired  as  she  went  back  for 
her  summer  wrap.  These  bar  duels!  And  what 
if  Charlie  never  showed  up  at  all? 

The  four  at  the  bar  cheered  Sue  sarcastically 
as  she  got  to  the  door.  She  turned  to  wave  at 
them,  blue  eyes  professionally  merry,  but  she 
breathed  sharply  with  relief  when  she  was  on 
the  one-sided  street.  The  hell  with  this,  she 
thought.    When  Charlie  comes.  .  .  . 

Because  Charlie  had  to  come.  And  he  had  to 
say  to  her  what  it  was  ten  to  one  he'd  never  say 
to  any  woman. 

The  street  was  pleasantly  dark.  She  walked 
slowly  along  the  line  of  moored  boats.  They 
were  of  approximately  the  same  cut,  high  at 
the  bow,  lower  at  the  stern  where  the  fishermen's 
swiveling  chairs  were  bolted  to  the  deck.  On 
the  same  level  were  the  wide,  glassed-in  cabins 
with  benches,  chairs  and  table. 

Sue  went  past  the  glassed  cabins,  looking  in. 
Here  an  elderly  couple  placidly  played  gin 
rummy.  There  four  men  sat  around  highballs 
on  a  table.  Beyond,  a  man  alone,  looked  at  a 
copy  of  Caribbean  Yachtsman.  Then  Steve's 
boat. 

In  the  Sea  Sprite's  cabin  one  dim  light  revealed 
the  presence  of  its  owner.  Steve  sat  on  a  bench 
with  his  feet  up  on  a  chair  and  with  his  battered 
cap  at  one  side  of  his  (Continued  on  page  50J 


Steve  did  not  say:  Want  me  to  stick  around? 
He  was  around  if  wanted,  and  she  knew  it 
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Chatham's  synthetic  emerald  and  natural  stones  look  identical  to  the  naked  eye.  A  sure  way  to  tell 
them  apart  is  to  apply  intense  heat.  Natural  emerald  will  crack  at  the  surface;  Chatham's  won't 
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Many  dream  of  riches  at  the  end  of  tl 
rainbow  but  Carroll  Chatham  mak 
his  gems — perfect  synthetic  emerah 
which  he  sells  at  ninety  dollars  a  car 


N  SAN  FRANCISCO  there  is  a  young  m 
who  is  successfully  manufacturing  sy 
thetic   emeralds — the   only   perfect  s 
thetic     emeralds     being     commercia 
produced  anywhere  in  the  world.    C; 
roll  F.  Chatham  is  a  thirty-four-year-old  resea; 
chemist,  who  started  his  search  for  the  emerald 
cret  by  experimenting  with  homemade  equipme| 
in  the  basement  of  his  boyhood  home.  Today 
has  a  lively  business  producing  about  five  pounds 
emeralds  a  year,  or  11,350  carats,  which  he  sells 
about  one  tenth  of  the  price  of  real  stones.    T 
pictures  on  these  pages  show  six  stages  in  prod 
tion. 

It  all  started  on  July  4,  1924.  Chatham  was 
and  celebrated  Independence  Day  by  firing  o 
homemade  bomb  which  shattered  surrounding  wi 
dows  and  spread  alarm  throughout  the  neighb 
hood. 

The  most  violent  repercussions,  however,  ca 
from  his  father  and  mother,  who  gave  him  to 
derstand  that  his  career  in  fireworks  was  at  an 
So  Chatham,  who  must  have  been  amazingly  pi 
spicacious  for  his  age,  shifted  his  experiments 
gem  making. 

The  beginnings  were  crude,  but  Chatham  was  pi 
sistent.  Within  a  few  years  he  was  concentrating  «j 
emeralds,  in  the  belief  that  of  the  precious  ston! 
which  had  not  been  reproduced  commercially,  ei 
eralds  would  be  the  easiest  to  make. 

Emerald  is  a  green  variety  of  beryl.   Beryl  is 


er 


/ 


An  expert  glass  blower,  Chatham  is  seen  here  making  a  soshlet  extractor,  used 
to  purify  silica,  a  basic  ingredient  in   the  manufacture  of  synthetic  emeralds 


Chatham  marks  a  huge  emerald  crystal  for  cutting.    The  crystal  containi 
many  flaws  but  will  yield  gem-quality  emeralds  weighing  up  to  3  carall 
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Umerald  Wizard 


Bv  WAYNE  S\()\VI)i:\ 


I  fairly  common  mineral,  scattered  widely  over  the 

i.    It  appcais  in  clear  crystals  when  perfectly 

'pure,  and  in  various  colors  and  degrees  of  translu- 

iceoce  when  seasoned  with  impurities.  Only  the  clear 

emerald  variety  ranks  among  the  very  valuable 

es. 

B>  the  time  Chatham  was  sixteen  he  had  synthe- 

I    the    complex    ol    beryllium    and    aluminum 

tes  which  constitute  beryl.     By  the  time  he 

aated  from  Lowell  High  School  he  had  learned 

i  to  introduce  the  traces  of  chromium  and  iron 

loxides  which  give  emerald  its  precious  color. 

In  other  words,  he  was  making  emeralds.    He 
d  rind  them  sprinkled  through  a  crucible  of 
:  beryl  crystals — but  unfortunately  they  were  tiny. 
r impure,  worthless  specks. 

Then    he    attended    the   California   Institute   of 
Technology,  where  he  graduated  in  chemistry  in 
195".  After  his  graduation  he  experimented  at  night 
.while  employed  as  a  research  chemist  for  a  food- 
king  concern.    Finally,  in    1946,   he  built  the 
.small  factory  where  commercial  production  is  now 
unuer  way. 

Hi9  Secret  Is  Closely  Guarded 

What  Chatham  learned  in  those  thirteen  years  he 
is  keeping  to  himself.    He  won't  even  patent  his 
.ess  for  fear  the  secret  will  leak  out.  In  general. 
5,  emeralds  can  be  grown  just  as  rock  candy 
be  formed  around  a  string  dipped  in  super- 
rated  sirup.    Emerald  crystals  are  hexagonal — 
igar  belongs  to  a  different  crystal  system,  but  the 
principle  of  formation  is  the  same.  Chatham  says 
^emeralds  take  ten  months  to  grow  and  believes  most 
Jpeople  will  have  better  luck  with  rock  candy. 

Whatever  the  process,  Chatham  emeralds  have 
■  won  the  endorsement  of  leading  mineralogists.   His 
first  emerald  of  quality  is  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
.;-,  |  tution.  Others  have  been  shipped  to  all  quarters  of 


the  earth     Fittingly  enough,  one  of  his  best  went 
into  his  wile's  engagement  ring. 

In  contrast  to  imitation  go  ns,  which  are  maue  ot 
glass  or  other  inferior  material,  synthetics  such  as 
the  Chatham  emerald  are  chemically  and  physi- 
cally the  same  as  natural  stones  and  produce  the 
same  optical  effects.  The  only  sure  way  to  tell  a 
Chatham  emerald  from  a  natural  stone  is  through 
close  microscopic  examination  or  to  heat  them  both 
red-hot.  The  natural  emerald  will  crack  at  the  sur- 
face; the  Chatham  emerald  won't. 

Nevertheless,  a  fine  quality  one-carat  Chatham 
emerald  retails  for  about  $90,  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  a  natural  stone.  Although  Chatham 
has  produced  an  imperfect  crystal  of  more  than  200 
carats,  his  quality  stones  have  all  been  five  carats 
or  less. 

The  superstitious  once  thought  emeralds  aided 
childbirth,  improved  digestion  and  soothed  the  eyes. 
Now  they  are  valued  only  as  jewelry,  and  the  buying 
public  regards  man-made  stones  as  inferior  to  natu- 
ral ones,  whether  or  not  the  two  can  be  told  apart. 

So  although  Chatham  has  a  one-man  enterprise, 
with  no  pay  roll  and  no  direct  competition,  he  is 
not  rolling  in  easy  wealth.  He  is  up  against  strong 
buyer  resistance  and  is  busy  cultivating  good  will 
and  promoting  sales. 

However,  the  electrical  properties  of  emeralds 
are  now  under  investigation.  And  if  emeralds 
should  prove  suitable  for  use  in  electronic  circuits, 
a  big  industrial  market  might  be  opened  up. 

He  has  other  visions.  He  has  always  regarded 
emerald  making  as  a  first  step  toward  making  dia- 
monds. Synthetic  production  of  diamonds  would 
revolutionize  dozens  of  industrial  operations  where 
the  cutting  and  grinding  of  hard  materials  are  in- 
volved. Chatham  thinks  his  process  might  be  ap- 
plied to  diamonds.  Wild  dream?  Maybe.  But  after 
all,  Chatham  has  come  a  long  way  since  he  stopped 
making  fireworks. 


Emeralds  can  be  grown  as  rock  candy  is,  around  a 
string  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  sirup.  A  crys- 
tal of  ammonia  alum  (a  basic  ingredient  of  emer- 
alds) is  shown  growing  in  an  aqueous  solution 


This  array  of  stones  represents  a  third  of  a  month's  output.     Only  the  best 
[are  selected  for  jewelry.  The  one  that  Chatham  is  holding  is  about  7  carats 
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Unlike  imitations  made  of  inferior  materials,  the  Chatham  emerald  is  chem- 
ically and  physically  the  same  as  a  natural  stone.  Chatham  weighs  one  on  a  scale 
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Lets       j" 
Give  the     | 
Postman 
a  Break    I 


By  LESTER  VELIE 

The  mobile  post  office  is  an  idea  as 
revolutionary  as  supersonic  speed.  In 
this  final  installment  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  money-  and  back-saving 
possibilities  of  a  completely  mechan- 
ized postal  service  and  exposes  the  De- 
partment's antiquated  operations.  This 
crusade  is  vital  to  every  U.S.  citizen 

CONCLUSION  OF  A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 


THHE  biggest  business  in  the  world,  the 
United  States  Post  Office,  has  a  date 
with  a  revolution,  and  it  may  not  be  long 
delayed.  Look  out  of  your  front  window 

any  morning.  If  you  look  early  enough 
you  will  see  the  milkman  drive  up  in  a  low-slung 
truck,  powered  by  a  small,  money-saving  motor  just 
right  for  house-to-house  stops  and  starts.  You'll 
see  the  one-time  foot  cop  roll  by  in  a  radio  prowl 
car.  Keep  looking,  and  you'll  see  your  morning 
newspaper,  the  weekly  laundry,  the  package  from 
the  department  store  all  arrive  on  wheels. 

Only  your  daily  mail  will  arrive  on  foot,  lugged 
by  a  human  beast  of  burden  who  may  be  afflicted 
with  a  hernia,  heart  ailment  or  respiratory  disease 
— illnesses  that  cost  the  government  dearly  in  sick 
time  and  in  pay  for  substitutes. 

Your  grandfather,  looking  out  of  his  window, 
would  have  seen  the  milk  and  laundry  and  packages 
arrive  by  horse  and  wagon.  He,  too,  might  have 
marveled  at  the  anachronism  of  the  United  States 
mail,  which  was  arriving  by  foot  in  his  day. 

For  its  hand-and-foot  methods,  our  faithful  old 
post  office  last  year  took  the  critical  pasting  of  its 
life.  Congress  and  the  men  who  tote  the  mail  and 
drive  the  postal  trucks  led  the  assault.  Herbert 
Hoover's  Commission  on  Organization  of  Execu- 
tive Government  sent  a  task  force  of  engineers 
swarming  over  the  postal  works,  and  in  an  initial 
report  intimated  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000 
could  be  pared  from  postal  costs  each  year  if  there 
were  some  changes  made. 

Some  of  the  pot  shots  fired  at  the  Post  Office : 

Why  do  you  require  trucks  of  obsolete  design 
that  cost  more  than  modern  trucks? 

Why  do  you  use  men's  leg  and  back  muscles  to 
deliver  the  city  mails? 

Why  do  you  make  city  customers  walk  blocks 
to  buy  your  wares — stamps,  letter  registry,  parcel- 
post  service? 

As  the  world's  biggest  business  (1948  income: 
$1,650,000,000)  and  the  world's  biggest  boss  (em- 
ployees: 500.000),  how  do  you  get  by  without 
a  research  division  to  streamline  operations  and 
install  labor-saving  equipment? 

Under  this  drumfire,  a  postal  revolution  seems 
inevitable. 


In  the  first  year  after  postal  mechanization,  as 
prophesied  by  the  author,  your  mail  would 
arrive  in  a  mobile  post  office  like  this.  In  the  rear 
of  the  truck,  the  mailman  takes  letters  from  the 
portable  rack  into  which  he  has  sorted  them  at 
the  post  office.  He  is  freed  from  toting  a  heavy 
mail  bag  for  miles  each  day.  While  he  is  deliver- 
ing the  letters,  the  driver  parks  at  the  curb  to 
provide  post  office  services  for  the  neighborhood 


Comes  the  postal  revolution,  and  let's  see  what  it 
will  mean  to  your  foot-slogging,  pack-toting  mail- 
man and  to  you. 

Let's  say  it  is  the  first  year  of  the  great  Postal 
Mechanization,  and  foot  mailmen  have  begun  to 
disappear  from  the  residential  neighborhoods  just 
as  the  foot  cop  began  disappearing  from  them  some 
years  ago.  In  the  foot  mailman's  stead  are  trim 
new  postal  stations  on  wheels — mobile  post  offices. 

Today,  Mrs.  Patron  and  her  neighbors  are  re- 
warded by  a  novel  sight.  John  Jones,  their  mail- 
man arrives  in  style.  He  rides  in  a  snub-nosed 
vehicle  with  a  low-slung,  package-delivery-type 
body,  across  the  sides  of  which  are  emblazoned  the 
words,  Mobile  Post  Office. 

Mailman  Jones  steps  out  of  the  rolling  post  office. 
He  is  without  his  familiar,  loaded  mailbag,  and  he 
twitches  his  right  shoulder  self-consciously  as  if  to 
assure  himself  that  the  onetime  35-pound  burden 
is  no  longer  there.  He  still  carries  letters,  but  only 
enough  for  the  mailboxes  on  one  side  of  a  block, 
and  these  he  can  handle  in  his  two  hands. 

The  mailman  motions  toward  a  uniformed  driver 
at  the  wheel.  "Meet  my  partner  Joe,"  he  says  as  he 
sets  out  to  deliver  the  letters.  "He'll  show  you 
around  inside.  Sell  you  nice  postal  merchandise, 
too.  Any  stamps  today,  ladies?" 


Joe.  the  driver,  pulls  a  lever  near  his  seat  an( 
opens  the  rear  doors.  Mrs.  Patron  and  her  neigh 
bors  come  around  to  have  a  look. 

The  facing  sides  of  the  truck  are  honeycombec 
with  metal  pigeonholes  slanted  so  that  the  mai 
can't  be  shaken  out  when  the  truck  goes  aroun< 
corners.  Joe  explains  other  things,  giving  Mrsl 
Patron  and  her  neighbors  a  glimpse  into  the  work 
ings  of  the  postal  system.  The  pigeonholes  are  no 
built  into  the  truck.  They  are  part  of  a  portable  I 
aluminum  "scheme  box"  or  sorting  case,  with  5<  I 
openings  into  which  their  mailman  had  sorted  tin  I 
mail  that  morning  in  the  order  in  which  it  would  \y  I 
delivered. 

"When  the  mail  was  delivered  by  foot,"  Joe  says 
"we'd  sort  the  mail  in  wooden  scheme  boxes  thei 
take  the  mail  out  of  the  pigeonholes,  tie  it  witl 
string  into  small  bundles  and  pile  it  in  the  old  mail 
bag. 

"Now  we  sort  the  mail  at  the  post  office  in  thesi 
portable  cases.  See,  they  have  a  metal  back  so  tha 
the  letters  won't  slip  out.  Then  we  pick  up  the  sort 
ing  cases.  They're  light — aluminum — carry  then 
out  of  the  post  office  and  hook  them  on  the  insidi 
of  the  truck.    Neat,  eh?" 

Joe's  audience  agrees. 

The  floor  of  the  mobile  post  office  is  curb  higl 
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ARTISTS   INTERPRETATION   BY   BIRNEY  LETTICK 


;;•  o  that  the  mailman  can  get  in  and  out  easily  as  he 
rs  »icks  up  the  handfuls  of  mail  and  parcels  that  he 
leatly  piled  up  front  near  the  cab.  Before  the  days 
;:;  >f  the  mobile  post  office,  parcels  were  delivered 
[>:  eparately.  There  is  a  bin  inside  the  rolling  P.O., 
oo,  for  letters  "pulled"  from  street  mailboxes.  No 
more  emptying  of  street  mailboxes  into  the  mail- 
's bag  to  be  hauled  around  until  he  gets  back 
the  post  office. 

'Step  up  and  look  at  the  cab,"  Joe  says. 
With  his  regulation  key,  Joe  opens  an  oversized 
ive    compartment    to    display    money    orders, 
tamps,  mail  registry  forms  and  equipment.    From 
ieath  a  built-in  desk  with  hinged  top,  he  pro- 
es  a  scale  for  weighing  parcels. 
"Ready  for  business,  ladies,"  Joe  announces. 
For  Mrs.  Patron,  sending  a  parcel  or  registering 
letter  had  previously  required  a  visit  to  the  nearest 
costal  station  three  quarters  of  a  mile  away.    For 
enants  in  the  new  housing  developments  on  the 
outskirts  of  town,  it  was  even  farther.     Now  the 
"istal  station  would  roll  right  up  to  their  doors. 
The  mobile  post  offices  would  do  considerably 
>re. 

Because  they  could  radiate  farther  from  their 

ding  stations  than  footmen,  the  mobile  units 

ould   save   money   by   (Continued  on   page   72) 
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Mobile  units  would  speed  service,  save  time,  money  and  labor 
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f^INGSIDE 
J^AIDEN 


By  EDWIN   LANHAM 

CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG 
LADY  WHO  KNEW  WHAT  SHE  WANTED — AND  GOT  IT 


The  Story:  One  day  life  in  a  small  town  suddenly 
becomes  too  much  for  Agatha  Christopher.  Abruptly 
she  breaks  her  engagement  with  Charlie  Harper, 
whom  she  has  known  for  years,  and  the  next  day  she 
rashly  quits  her  job  as  the  village  librarian.  Charlie 
and  Agatha's  mother,  Gwen,  try  to  reason  with  her, 
but  Agatha  won't  listen.  Then,  quite  unexpectedly 
Agatha  is  notified  that  she  has  inherited  the  estate  of 
her  Uncle  Leo — and  that  this  estate  consists  mainly 
of  a  restaurant  in  New  York.  Impulsively  Agatha  de- 
cides that  she  will  go  to  New  York  and  run  the  restau- 
rant herself.  She  imagines  it  to  be  a  very  swank  place, 
but  it  is  really  a  West  Side  bar  and  grill  frequented  by 
prize  fighters  and  horse  players.  Oscar,  the  barman,  is 
not  looking  forward  to  working  for  a  new  owner.  And 
Lefty  Langan.  the  prize  fighter  whom  Agatha's  Uncle 
Leo  owned  ten  per  cent  of,  is  not  looking  forward 
to  a  woman  having  this  share — nor  does  this  appeal  to 
Lefty's  girl,  Lucille.  When  Agatha  arrives  in  New 
York  she  goes  straight  to  the  office  of  her  late  uncle's 
lawyer,  Jack  Barlow.  Jack  explains  to  Agatha  where 
the  restaurant  is,  that  it  is  named  Leo's  Place,  and  then 
invites  her  to  lunch.  He  is  a  handsome  and  pleasant 
young  man  who  seems  very  interested  in  her.  After- 
ward Agatha  takes  a  cab  to  Leo's  Place.  When  she 
sees  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  bar  and  grill,  and  a  cheap 
one  at  that,  her  heart  sinks. 


PART   V  OF    AN   EIGHT-PART    SERIAL 
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pIE  barroom  seemed  empty.  Then  she  no- 
ticed a  man  standing  alone  at  the  far 
end  of  the  bar,  watching  her  with  in- 
terest. He  was  a  fat  man  with  a  round 
white  face  and  very  black  hair.  "Can  I  do  some- 
thing for  you,  Miss?"  he  said. 

Agatha  gave  him  a  level  look.  "Are  you  Mr. 
Gumper?" 

"Nope,"  the  fat  man  said.  "Oscar  stepped  out 
for  a  while.  Don't  know  just  when  he'll  be  back. 
I'm  minding  the  place  for  him." 

Agatha  leaned  against  the  bar.  "Is  Mr.  Gumper 
the  manager  here?"  she  asked. 

"The  barkeep."  the  fat  man  said. 

"And  you  work  here,  too?"  Agatha  asked,  turn- 
ing to  the  other  man  in  the  place. 

"Nope.  I'm  just  a  friend.  Name  is  Si  Kraft." 

"Isn't  there  anybody  here  who  works  here?" 
Agatha  asked. 

"Got  a  cook,"  the  fat  man  said.  "Short-order 
cook.  He  ain't  in  yet.  Got  a  waiter,  too,  but  he 
don't  come  on  until  six." 

"Oh,"  Agatha  said. 

"If  you're  gonna  wait."  he  went  on,  "take  a  table. 
Want  a  beer  or  something?" 

"Yes,  I'll  have  a  beer."  Agatha  said.  "But  I  won't 
sit  down,  thank  you.  I'll  just  stand  here." 


The  fat  man  spread  his  hands.  "Sorry,  lady,"  he 
said.  "You  got  to  sit  at  a  table.  Ladies  ain't  allowed 
up  to  the  par  without  an  escort." 

Agatha  swallowed  a  lump  that  went  down  hard, 
and  walked  slowly  to  the  table,  in  the  nearly  dark 
corner  of  the  room. 

The  fat  man  pushed  a  switch  that  lighted  wall 
lamps  behind  her,  then  went  behind  the  bar  to 
draw  the  beer.  "You  know  how  it  is,  here  on  the 
avenue.  Leo  wanted  to  run  a  clean  place.  You 
know,  a  joint  you  could  even  take  your  wife.  You 
come  in  with  your  boy  friend,"  he  said,  bringing 
the  beer  over,  "and  you  can  stand  at  the  bar. 
Oscar's  up  at  the  gym,"  he  said.  "We  got  a  boy 
comes  in  here,  he's  a  pretty  good  boy.  Maybe  you 
heard  of  him?   Lefty  Langan." 

Agatha  shook  her  head. 

"Lefty's  a  good  boy,"  the  fat  man  said.  "He's 
gonna  fight  tonight  at  St.  Nick's.  Main  event.  Or 
maybe  you  don't  follow  the  fights,  Miss." 

"No,"  Agatha  said. 

The  fat  man  looked  down  at  her,  and  abruptly 
turned  away.  He  went  behind  the  bar  and  rang  up 
Agatha's  dime,  then  leaned  his  meaty  forearms  on 
the  bar.  Every  time  Agatha  glanced  up  she  saw  him 
look  hastily  away.  She  slowly  drank  her  beer,  and 
forgot  about  the  fat  man  until  she  heard  a  soft  noise. 
She  looked  up  instantly;  he  was  at  her  side  again. 
Looking  up  at  him,  she  felt  a  quick  stab  of  fear, 
and  glanced  toward  the  door. 

"You  in  trouble,  Miss?"  the  fat  man  asked. 

"In  trouble?"  Agatha  looked  at  him  hard.  The 
tone  of  his  voice  had  been  gentle,  and  her  fear  was 
gone.  "No,  I'm  in  no  trouble.  Why?" 

"It's  none  of  my  business,"  he  said.  "Sorry.  But 
you  looked  like  you  was  about  to  bust  out  and 
bawl." 

Agatha  lowered  her  eyes,  said  softly,  "No,  I'm 
all  right." 

She  jumped  to  her  feet,  brushed  past  him,  and 
hurried  toward  the  street.  He  was  right.  She  was 
about  to  bust  out  and  bawl,  and  she  had  to  fight  to 
control  herself. 

On  a  corner  two  blocks  away  a  motion  picture 
marquee  announced  a  double  feature.  Agatha  did 
not  even  look  at  the  titles;  she  needed  refuge.  She 
wanted  a  quiet,  dark  place  to  sit,  a  cave  in  which 
to  lick  her  wounds.  It  was  dark  in  the  balcony;  she 
settled  herself  in  isolation  off  to  one  side  and 
reached  into  her  handbag  tor  a  cigarette.  She 
wished  she  had  been  a  little  less  airy  in  her  manner 
back  home.  Her  lip  curled  a  little  in  self-mockery. 
Restauratrice!  In  an  Eighth  Avenue  gin  mill,  with 
television,  where  a  lady  had  to  have  an  escort  to 
stand  at  the  bar.  It  would  certainly  be  a  laugh  back 
home.  She'd  have  to  stay  in  New  York  a  week  or 
so,  and  sell  Leo's  Place,  and  then  go  home  and  an- 
nounce that  she'd  had  such  a  wonderful  offer  she 
had  been  unable  to  turn  it  down.   That  would  be 


one  out,  Agatha  thought,  and  probably  the  on 
out. 

Feeling  better  because  she  had  reached  a  tent 
tive  decision,  she  gave  her  attention  to  the  film. 

Agatha  was  surprised  when  she  saw  how  late 
was  by  the  clock  in  the  lobby  as  she  left  the  theate 
She  was  hungry.  As  she  started  out  in  search  of 
restaurant  a  glow  of  light  several  blocks  awj 
caught  her  eye  and  she  flinched.  It  was  the  neci 
sign,  flashing  Leo's  Place  along  the  avenue.  Sl( 
turned  her  head  away  and  walked  on  to  a  r 
spectable-looking  chophouse. 

She  ordered  clams  and  a  steak,  and  a  Manhatte 
to  restore  her  self-esteem.  A  second  Manhatti 
went  down  before  the  clams  were  served,  and  I 
the  time  she  had  eaten  the  steak  Agatha's  mood  hi 
changed.   She  was  angry. 

Jack  Barlow  had  known  all  the  time,  she  told  he 
self.  All  through  lunch  he  had  been  smiling,  ar 
she  had  thought  it  was  a  friendly  projection  of  pe 
sonality  that  motivated  the  smile.  But  the  tru 
was,  Agatha  thought  furiously,  he  had  been  laug. 
ing  at  her.  He  had  known  what  sort  of  place  Lee 
Place  was  and  he  had  listened  to  her  grandio 
plans,  and  had  let  her  go  off  alone  to  absorb  tl 
shock  of  it,  and  to  be  told,  in  her  own  restaurar 
that  she  couldn't  have  a  drink  at  the  bar  without  < 
escort. 

Why  hadn't  she  told  that  fat  man  behind  the  ba 
"A  house  rule,  is  it?  Well,  this  is  my  place  and  I' 
changing  that  rule  this  minute.  You  draw  me 
beer  and  be  quick  about  it!" 

Her  fingers  tapped  the  tabletop.  No  use  tran 
ferring  her  anger  to  the  fat  man  when  it  was  tl 
thin  man  who  was  responsible.  The  tall,  thin  sa 
donic  man  with  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  was  r 
sponsible. 

Suddenly  Agatha  was  on  her  feet,  her  temp 
blazing.  As  she  started  away,  her  waiter  mov< 
forward  and  she  said,  "Telephone.  Where's  tl 
telephone?" 

"Just  through  the  arch.  Miss." 
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i  She  went  through  the  arch  and  found  a  booth  in 
e  restaurant's  bar.  She  flipped  the  pages  of  the 
ephone  directory  and  found  the  name  John  F. 
arlow.  On  Tenth  Street.  A  Gramercy  number. 
le  stepped  into  the  telephone  booth  and  dialed  it. 

itaf  After  two  rings  a  deep  voice  said  hello,  and  she 
tapped,  "Mr.  Barlow?  This  is  Agatha  Chasto- 
ler."  She  leaned  toward  the  mouthpiece,  as  if  to 

ihen  mcentrate  the  fury  of  her  blast,  and  said,  "Why 
dn't  you  tell  me  it  was  a  b-b-b-b-  .  .  ."  her  voice 
oke — "b-bar  and  grill?"  Her  sobs  took  posses- 
>n  of  the  conversation. 

!,-:   >ARLOW  kept  murmuring,  "Now  say,"  as  she 

.-.   9  wept  into  the  telephone.  "Now  say.  A  bar  and 

ill,  is  it?  I  didn't  know  that,  Agatha.  I  never  saw 

place.  But  I  warned  you  to  expect  something 
ipretentious,  you  remember. 
"They  wouldn't  even  give  me  a  drink,"  Agatha 
id.  "I  didn't  have  an  escort." 

I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "I  would  have  gone  up  there 
th  you  if  I'd  known.  Really,  I'm  very  sorry. 
here  are  you  now?" 

I'm  in  a  restaurant,"  Agatha  said,  comforted  in 
r  aggrievance.   "Having  d-d-dinner." 
"Where?" 

Agatha  told  him  and  he  said,  "Wait  for  me 
ere,  will  you?  I'll  be  with  you  in  ten  minutes. 
ill  you  wait?" 

Yes,"  Agatha  said. 

She  brought  out  her  compact  and  restored  her 
ike-up  in  the  telephone  booth,  then  returned  to 
r  table.  She  was  a  little  ashamed  of  having  given 
y  to  tears  when  she  had  planned  denunciation, 

she  felt  better.  The  tension  was  gone. 
When  Jack  Barlow  arrived  his  face  expressed 
ncern  most  convincingly.  His  long  stride  brought 
n  quickly  to  her  table,  and  he  dropped  into  The 
air  opposite  her  and  said,  "Listen,  Agatha,  I'm 
Imned  upset  about  this.  If  I'd  only  known.   But  I 


ier 
'bete'! 


dn't.' 
All  right,"  she  said.   "I  believe  you." 
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The  barroom  became  a  scene 
of  silent  anguish,  as  the 
voice  on  the  loud-speaker 
said,  "Eight,  nine — "  Lefty 
Langan  was  on  the  canvas 


"Naturally  I  knew  it  wasn't  the  Colony,"  he  said. 
"But  all  I  know  was  what  was  written  in  the  will." 

"I  believe  you.  Jack,"  Agatha  said.  "I'm  sorry  I 
lost  my  head."  She  smiled  at  him.  "You  see,  it  was 
quite  a  blow  to  me.  1  talked  a  lot  back  home  about 
how  I  was  going  to  run  a  restaurant  in  New  York, 
without  any  ketchup,  and  all  that — " 

"Without  any  ketchup?"  he  said. 

"You  see,  my  fiance  uses  ketchup,"  Agatha  ex- 
plained. 

"I  hadn't  heard  about  your  fiance\"  he  said. 

"He  uses  ketchup  on  everything,"  Agatha  said. 
And  then:  "A  bar  and  grill  on  Eighth  Avenue  with 
television.  Oh,  how  they'll  laugh.  And  I  gave 
Charlie  back  his  ring,  you  see,  and  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  New  York.  You  know,  career  woman 
stuff.  I  can't  just  go  home.  I'm  on  a  spot." 

"Can't  you  run  what  you've  got?  Maybe  it  isn't 
much,  but  you  can  run  that,  can't  you? 

"Without  an  escort?"  said  Agatha. 

He  grinned.  "Then  sell  it,  and  buy  yourself  a  lit- 
tle tearoom  down  in  the  Village.  Something  like 
that." 

"Oh,  God  forbid,"  said  Agatha.  "I'd  rather  have 
a  bar  and  grill." 

"Perhaps  something  can  be  done  with  this  bar 


and  grill,"  he  suggested.  "Make  it  over  somehow. 
Why  don't  we  walk  over  there  and  take  a  look?" 

"Why  not?"  she  said.  "Yes,  at  least  it's  mine. 
Yes,  let's  go.  Let's  go  over  and  repeal  the  by-laws. 
Let's  change  some  of  those  rules." 

From  across  the  street  they  saw  a  cardboard 
placard  in  the  window  of  Leo's  Place  that  said 
LEFTY  LANGAN  FIGHTS  TONIGHT. 

"Not  in  my  bar,  I  hope,"  Agatha  said. 

"I  guess  on  television,"  Jack  said.  "I  never 
heard  of  Lefty  Langan." 

THEY  crossed  the  avenue,  and  as  they  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  bar  Jack  whistled  softly, 
"Agatha,  look  at  the  mob  in  there.  This  must  be 
a  mint.  Look!" 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.  "But  it  was  empty  this  aft- 
ernoon." 

They  were  lined  along  the  bar.  All  the  tables 
were  taken  and  men  were  standing  against  the  wall 
behind  the  tables.  The  lights  were  low  and  the 
glowing  television  screen  was  a  beacon  in  the  cor- 
ner. The  picture  showed  the  announcer  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  ring;  the  loud-speaker  carried  his  voice: 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  feature  bout.  . .  ." 

A  big  man  behind  the  bar  was  drawing  beer  and 
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calling  in  a  loud  voice,  "Last  call  until  it's  over. 
Last  call.  No  drinks  served  after  the  bell." 

"From  Manhattan's  West  Side,"  the  announcer's 
voice  boomed,  "wearing  light  trunks  .  .  ." 

"That  must  be  Oscar  Gumper  behind  the  bar," 
Jack  said,  and  called,  "Hey,  Mr.  Gumper." 

The  barman  turned  his  head  only  for  an  instant. 
The  announcer  concluded  ".  .  .  Lefty  Langan,"  and 
there  was  a  roar  in  Leo's  Place  that  drowned  out 
all  sound  from  the  loud-speaker. 

"Lefty  appears  to  be  a  local  boy,"  Jack  Barlow 
said.  He  called  again,  "Hey,  Mr.  Gumper." 

Jack  caught  the  barman's  eye.  He  called  again. 
"Are  you  Mr.  Gumper?" 

"Yeah.   What'll  it  be?   Beer?" 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  Jack  said. 

"After  the  fight,"  the  barman  said.  "You  want  a 
beer  before  the  fight?" 

Jack  shouted,  "Yes,"  above  the  din,  and  the  bar- 
man's big  hand  slapped  the  handle  of  the  spigot. 

The  announcer  completed  the  introduction  of  the 
other  fighter  with  the  shout  ".  .  .  Eddie  Manolo," 
and  the  two  fighters  moved  to  the  center 
of  the  ring  to  receive  instructions  from  the 
referee. 

The  barman  put  down  the  two  beers  and 
collected  from  Jack.  The  bell  clanged  and 
the  fighters  danced  out  and  touched  gloves 
in  the  center  of  the  ring. 

THOUGH  Agatha  had  never  seen  a 
prize  fight,  she  had  seen  little  boxers 
trading  blows  on  a  television  screen  be- 
fore, and  had  thought  it  rather  dull. 

"Why  do  they  call  him  Lefty?"  she  said 
over  her  shoulder  to  Jack.  "He  boxes  just 
the  way  the  other  fellow  does." 

The  redheaded  girl  on  her  left  said, 
without  turning  her  head,  "He's  con- 
verted. He  used  to  be  a  southpaw." 

The  round  ended  and  there  rose  an  ex- 
cited sound  of  voices  in  the  barroom. 
Jack  caught  the  barman's  eye  again  and 
called  him  over. 

"My  name  is  Barlow,  Mr.  Gumper," 
Jack  said.  "I  was  Leo  Christopher's  attor- 
ney." 

"Yeah?"  said  Oscar. 

"I  want  you  to  meet  the  new  owner  of 
Leo's  Place,"  Jack  said,  "Miss  Agatha 
Christopher.  Agatha,  this  is  Oscar  Gum- 
per." 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,  Miss,"  Oscar 
put  out  his  big  hand.  "Just  call  me  Oscar. 
Leo  spoke  about  you.  Well,  this  is  the 
joint,  Miss.   How  does  it  look  to  you?" 

The  bell  rang  and  the  fighters  were  in 
the  center  of  the  ring  again. 

"I  gather  Lefty  Langan  is  a  neighbor- 
hood boy,"  Jack  said. 

"Yeah.   He  comes  in  here,"  said  Oscar. 

A  hand  tapped  Agatha's  shoulder.  She 
turned  and  looked  into  the  intent  blue 
eyes  of  the  redheaded  girl.  "You  the  lady 
owns  a  piece  of  Lefty?"  the  girl  asked. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Agatha. 

"Maybe  you  ain't  heard,"  Oscar  said. 
"Leo  had  ten  per  cent  of  Lefty  Langan.  I 
guess  it  belongs  to  you." 

"Ten  per  cent  of  Lefty  Langan?"  Aga- 
tha said.  "What  in  Heaven's  name  does 
that  mean?" 

"It  means  you  get  ten  per  cent  of  his 
winnings,"  Jack  explained. 

"You  mean  to  say  that  I  get  ten  per  cent 
of  everything  he  earns?"  Agatha  said. 
"You  mean  to  say  that  every  time  he 
fights,  that  kid  on  the  floor  up  there.  .  .  ." 

"On  the  floor!"  Oscar  cried. 

There  was  a  mighty  groan  in  the  barroom  and 
the  girl  beside  Agatha  shrieked  hysterically,  "Stay 
down,  Lefty.  Take  a  nine  count,  Lefty!" 

The  referee's  arm  was  rising  and  falling  and  the 
barroom  became  a  scene  of  silent  anguish.  The 
voice  on  the  loud-speaker  said,  "Eight,  nine  .  .  ." 
and  then  was  drowned  out  by  the  roar  of  the  crowd. 
Lefty  Langan  was  still  prone  on  the  canvas. 

Oscar  looked  down  at  his  big.  jagged  knuckles 
and  the  redheaded  girl  next  to  Agatha  began  to 
sob.  There  was  a  dark,  mumbling  despair  in  Leo's 
Place.  The  local  boy  had  not  made  good.  Oscar 
moved  down  the  bar  to  the  beer  taps  and  reso- 
lutely raised  his  voice. 


"All  right,"  he  said.   "Who  wants  a  drink?"  .  .  . 

It  required  a  definite  agility  of  spirit  to  assume, 
all  in  one  day,  ownership  of  an  Eighth  Avenue  bar 
and  the  ten  per  cent  of  a  pugilist,  conscious  or  not, 
particularly  when  a  girl  had  anticipated  something 
rather  plush,  complete  with  French  cuisine  and 
wine  steward.  But  Agatha  had  adjusted  herself  sur- 
prisingly well,  and  as  she  stood  at  the  bar,  quite 
secure  because  she  had  an  escort — and  a  tall,  hand- 
some one  at  that — she  felt  a  new  excitement. 

As  soon  as  the  television  screen  had  become  dark, 
Leo's  Place  had  begun  to  empty.  The  place  was 
quiet  now,  and  as  she  looked  around  at  the  bar- 
room that  now  belonged  to  her,  her  senses  savored 
the  strangeness  of  it.  She  smiled  at  Jack  Barlow 
and  she  felt  a  tingle  of  pride  because  she  was  a  girl 
who  owned  an  Eighth  Avenue  gin  mill  and  a  cut 
of  a  prize  fighter.  Her  position,  she  saw,  had  cer- 
tain prestige  values.  It  was  possibly  unique. 

"Jack,"  she  said.  "This  will  stun  my  mother. 
Wait  until  she  hears  I've  got  a  fighter  all  my  own." 

"Ten  per  cent  your  own,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  who 


has  the  rest  of  him."  He  called  the  barman  over 
and  asked,  "Oscar,  who's  Lefty  Langan's  manager?" 

"Benny  Small  his  name  is,"  Oscar  said.  "He's 
got  too  many  boys.  That's  his  trouble.  He  don't 
get  in  there  and  push  Lefty,  and  Lefty's  a  boy  who's 
got  to  be  pushed." 

The  redheaded  girl  beside  Agatha  had  put  her 
moist  handkerchief  away,  restored  her  make-up, 
and  now  switched  to  rye  with  a  beer  chaser. 

"If  Lefty  wants  to  see  that  manager  of  his  he's 
got  to  go  up  to  Skelly's  Gym,"  Oscar  said  to  Jack 
Barlow.  "Benny  don't  come  looking  for  Lefty. 
Benny  don't  know  whether  Lefty's  training  or  not. 
He's  just  got  no  time  to  give  to  Lefty." 


"How  did  Leo  Christopher  acquire  that  ten 
cent?"  Jack  asked. 

"The  kid  was  fighting  amateur,"  Oscar  s 
"Had  him  a  job  and  fighting  amateur.  Leo  lil 
the  looks  of  him  and  give  him  a  stake.  That's  1» 
he  got  that  ten  per  cent.  Lefty  looked  good  tli. 
He  started  out  like  a  ball  of  fire,  but  he  didn't  tiaj 
like  he  ought.  I  seen  it  coming.  I  dunno — ma* 
Lucille  made  a  bum  out  of  him." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  crack?"  The  it 
head's  eyes  flashed  indignantly.  "I  kept  him  off  it 
stuff,  didn't  I?  I  seen  he  got  to  the  gym  every  cy 
didn't  I?" 

"He  was  going  great  just  a  few  months  ago,"  $■ 
car  said.  "But  he  dropped  three  straight  after  i 
come  along.  Four  now.  A  boy  can't  stay  up  til 
4  a.m.  and  be  a  fighter.  And  you  fed  him  pancjji 
for  breakfast  over  at  the  diner.  A  fighter  can't  u 
no  pancakes." 

"I'd  like  to  know  what's  wrong  with  pancak ," 
Lucille  demanded.  "Just  tell  me  what's  wrig 
with  pancakes." 

"What's  wrong  with  beer?"  said  Os  r 
"What's  wrong  with  whisky?  Wr'j 
wrong  with  women?" 

Lucille  sniffed.  "You  can't  blame  i  in 
me,  Oscar.  He  was  outmatched,  and  iu 
know  it.  He  hasn't  got  that  change  d( 
stance  just  right,  and  he  was  outmatc!  d. 
Leo  said  so.  Leo  said  Eddie  Manolo  as 
liable  to  take  Lefty — " 

"If  he  didn't  train,  Leo  said,"  said  Os  r. 
"And  if  you  didn't  crowd  him  so  mh. 
telling  him  to  quit  the  ring.  A  fighter's  at 
to  have  peace  of  mind." 

"He'll  get  over  being  beat,"  anon 
voice  said.   "He'll  get  over  it." 

Agatha  turned  her  head  and  recogn  si 
the  fat  man  who  had  been  at  the  bar 
afternoon.  He  grinned  at  her  in  benevcnt 
approval,  probably  because  she  had 
escort  with  her  at  the  bar.  He  was  stanu| 
between  the  redheaded  girl  named  Lu  le 
and  a  thin  man  with  a  large  nose.  0$ir, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  introduced  th 
"Fellas,  this  here  is  the  new  owner  of  Lrt 
Place.  Miss,  these  characters  are  regi  rs 
here.  Si  Kraft  and  Tony  Franklin." 

Agatha  murmured  acknowledgment 
the  introduction,  and  glanced  at  Jack  Ir- 
low  for  guidance  in  a  social  problem  at 
was  new  to  her.  He  whispered  in  her  it. 
"I  think  now  is  the  time  the  house  bu'  ft 
drink,  Agatha." 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.  "Oscar,  the  m 
owner  would  like  to  buy  a  round." 


AGATHA  expected  Oscar  to  rap  or 
L  bar  for  attention  and  announce 
the  house  was  standing  a  round,  the  w 
was  done  in  the  movies,  and  she  dre; 
the  experience.  But  Oscar  manage 
quietly.  He  called  the  waiter  over  and 
him  to  take  orders,  and  as  he  hin 
served  those  at  the  bar  he  explaine 
each,  "On  the  new  owner.  The  lady  a 
end  of  the  bar." 

Everyone  looked  at  Agatha  and  n 
glasses,  and  as  she  looked  at  the  ro 
friendly  faces  she  found  it  hard  to  be 
that  she  had  thought  this  bar  depre; 
and  even  sinister  that  afternoon.  | 
Place,  she  thought,  was  not  so  bad. 

Oscar  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  bar 

said,    "Since    you're    taking    over 

Christopher,  I  got  a  problem:  I  ain't  1 

sleeping.  Leo  used  to  open  up  at  noon 

I  came  on  at  six  o'clock,  but  since 

went,   I    been    opening   up   and   sta 

through  to  four.   I  ain't  slept  good  for  a  w< 

Agatha  said  firmly,  "Oscar,  you  get  your  i 

tonight.  Don't  give  it  another  thought." 

"Okay,"  he  said.  "Thanks.  You  gonna  ope 
tomorrow,  Miss?" 

Agatha's    mouth    opened.     She    realized 
acutely  it  was  up  to  her;  she  faced  her  first 
agerial  problem.   She  smiled  and  said,  "We'll 
stay  closed  until  six  tomorrow.  There's  no  par 
lar  reason  to  open  up  at  noon,  is  there?" 

"Guys  will  be  coming  in  to  see  the  ball  ga 
Oscar  said.  "You  sell  a  lot  of  beer  afternoons, 
they  count  on  it,  Miss." 

Jack  Barlow  spoke  up.  (Continued  on  pagi 
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The  four  Cassidys  of  old  Connecticut  put  Georgetown  University 
on  ice  and  got  to  the  National  A.A.U.  semifinals  their  first  year 


n  and  Jerry,  top  left  and  lower  right,  carry  on  this  year  for  Pat  and  John,  lower  left  and  top  right 


3 


NLY  two  of  the  four  Cassidy  brothers 
are  back  at  Georgetown  University  this 
winter,  but  even  so  Georgetown  will 
have  a  hockey  team,  which  is  something 
the  Blue  and  Gray  didn't  have  last  win- 
until  Tom,  Jerry,  John  and  Pat  called  on  Father 
0l  y,   tthew  Kane. 

Georgetown  needs  hockey,"  the  Cassidys  in- 

ather  Kane,  at  that  time  the  director  of  athletics, 
n't  convinced.  Other  schools  had  found  hockey 
sipts  seldom  covered  the  players'  doctor  bills, 
des,  the  Cassidys  didn't  room  together,  because 
got  into  too  many  arguments.  It  seemed 
her  prudent  nor  wise  to  sponsor  four  Irishmen 
j  iVi  in  activity  which  licensed  every  contestant  to 
.'5 no p   y  and  swing  a  sawed-off  shillelagh. 

he  Cassidys  insisted  and  persisted.    Finally 

ier  Kane  said,  "You  can  try  to  form  a  team, 

you'll  have  to  do  all  the  work — and  take  care 

ie  financing." 

three  days,  the  four  Cassidys  (former  prep 
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stars  at  Taft  School  in  their  native  Watertown,  Con- 
necticut) accomplished  four  major  objectives.  Spe- 
cifically, they: 

Signed  a  nonsalaried  coach.  Bob  Panoff.  former 
Union  College  player  and  Navy  torpedo  engineer. 

Arranged  a  10-game  schedule. 

Rented  Washington's  only  ice  rink,  Uline  Arena, 
for  two-hour,  triweekly  practice  sessions  at  4:00  a.m. 
(that's  right,  four  o'clock  in  the  morning). 

Named  Ted  Donahue  business  manager  and 
Morgan  McDonnell  public-address  announcer,  the 
latter  on  the  theory  that  a  brother-in-law  of  Henry 
Ford  II  ought  to  know  something  about  publicity. 

Then  came  complications.  Defense  man  Connie 
O'Doherty,  a  married  veteran,  had  to  give  three- 
month-old  O'Doherty,  Jr.,  his  5:00  a.m.  bottle.  And 
the  night  watchman  threatened  to  quit  the  first 
morning  the  practice-bound  Cassidys  woke  him  up 
by  clattering  out  of  Copley  Hall  at  3:20. 

Fortunately,  O'Doherty,  Jr.,  compromised  on  a 
three-o'clock  bottle,  the  night  watchman  stayed  on, 
and  half  the  student  body  crowded  Uline  Arena 

DRAWING    BY   JOHN    CUUEN    MURPHY 


when  Georgetown's  volunteer  varsity  skated  out  for 
the  opening  game  with  Lehigh.  With  McDonnell 
manning  the  public-address  system,  urging  the  fans 
to  watch  the  Cassidys  go  by,  and  promising  them 
there  was  a  hockey  team  in  their  future,  the  firm  of 
Cassidy,  Cassidy,  Cassidy,  Cassidy,  Smith  and 
O'Doherty  whipped  Lehigh,  17  to  1. 

Georgetown's  irregulars  won  six  games,  lost  four, 
and  gained  the  semifinal  round  of  the  National 
A.A.U.  tournament  in  their  inaugural  season.  This 
year,  Tom  and  Jerry,  the  younger  Cassidys,  arc 
hard  at  work  on  another  nocturnal  practice  shift. 
John  is  taking  postgraduate  work  at  Columbia  and 
Pat  is  in  business  at  home. 

"We'll  miss  'em,"  Jerry  admits,  "but  we'll  be  bet- 
ter than  ever.   Wait  and  see." 

Jerry  is  the  optimistic  Cassidy.  He  refuses  to 
worry  about  alarm  clocks  and  budget  problems. 
Last  season  the  volunteers  traveled  by  private  car 
and  nourished  themselves  on  $2  per  day  per  man. 
During  a  radio  interview,  Stan  Lomax  asked  Jerry: 
"How  can  four  Cassidys  travel  on  $8  a  day?" 

"We  eat  lots  of  oatmeal,"  Jerry  explained. 

Lomax  looked  at  his  watch.  "It's  6:58  and  you've 
got  to  play  at  Norwalk  at  8:30.  That's  more  than 
45  miles.  Can  you  make  it?" 

"Nothing  to  it,"  Jerry  said.  "I'll  make  it." 

And  he  did.  A  police  escort  whisked  him  down 
Merritt  Parkway  at  75  miles  an  hour  and  he  arrived 
in  Norwalk  at  8:25 — dressed  for  action.  He'd 
bounced  out  of  his  street  clothes  into  his  skates  and 
pads  in  the  blacked-out  back  seat  with  the  tempera- 
ture four  degrees  above  zero.  Maybe  the  Cassidys 
just  like  to  play  hockey. 

FOR  BOWLERS 

Should  a  bowler  use  a  two-finger  ball  or  a  three- 
finger  ball?  "For  better  control  on  slow  alleys."  says 
expert  Ned  Day,  "you  need  more  speed,  and  you 
can  get  that  speed  easier  with  a  three-finger  ball." 

WANTA  BUY  A  HORSE? 

Claiming  horses  is  a  bigger  gamble  than  betting 
on  them.  Hirsch  Jacobs  claimed  Stymie  for  $1,500 
and  collected  Stymie's  record  earnings — $911,335. 
Pete  Bostwick  claimed  Kordofan  for  $5,200  at 
Aqueduct  last  September  and  lost  $5,300  in  10  min- 
utes. If  that  sounds  improbable,  here's  how  it 
happened,  but  first,  let's  see  how  a  claiming  horse 
operates. 

Any  owner  who  is  willing  to  sell  a  horse  for  a 
specified  sum — in  Kordofan's  case,  $5,200— can  en- 
ter. Any  qualified  owner  or  trainer  can  buy  the 
horse  for  its  entered  price.  The  claim  must  be  made 
before  the  race  starts  and  it  stands  no  matter  what 
happens  to  the  horse.  The  horse  races  for  its  origi- 
nal owner,  but  the  title  belongs  to  the  claimant. 

Bostwick  claimed  Kordofan  before  a  hurdle  race. 
Kordofan  landed  badly  at  the  seventh  fence  and 
went  down  with  a  shattered  hind  leg.  Since  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  heal  a  broken  leg,  Kordofan 
was  destroyed. 

Claimant  Bostwick  had,  for  his  $5,200,  one  dead 
horse.  Not  only  that,  it  was  his  horse,  dead  in  the 
Aqueduct  infield,  and  he  had  to  pay  for  having  it 
removed.    Net  loss  to  claimant  Bostwick,  $5,300. 

TAKE  IT  EASY 

A  suggestion  from  Patty  Berg,  Western  Open 
Golf  champion:  "On  downhill  putts  and  chip 
shots,  relax  your  grip  just  a  bit.  The  relaxed  grip 
should  keep  your  approaches  from  sliding  beyond 
the  cup." 
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In  case  you  hadn't  noticed,  Tony  Martin's  trunks 
match    Cyd    Charisse's    iridescent,    knitted    suit 


Cyd  and  Tony  strike  another  people-will-say-we're- 
in-love    note    in    twin    playsuits    of    cotton    cord 


Vivid  lobsters  on  the  matching  suits  contrast  with  the  impeccable  pin-stripe  ensemble  of  trunks  and  r{ 

Fashions  for  Fun 

By  BERT  BACHARACH 

Southbound  or  Northbound,  movie  stars  preview  the 
clothes  you'll  be  packing  for  your  winter  vacation 


Robert  Cummings  keeps  up  to  date  in  a  sport  jacket 
with  four  patch  pockets  that  is  very  season-of-1949 


S  LONG  as  he's  in  town  the  male  animal, 
unless  he's  willing  to  risk  ridicule,  must 
remain  a  muted  background  for  his 
splendid  lady.  But  out  where  the  blue 
begins  the  picture  is  different.  Resort 
clothes  have  been  getting  gayer  and  gayer  in  recent 
years  and  today  when  the  time  comes  to  buy  beach 
and  sportswear,  a  man  can  assert  his  birthright 
and  burst  forth  in  brilliant  plumage.  Of  course,  the 
dyed-in-the-wool  conservative  can  still  find  lots  of 
good  wearables  that  are  in  unobtrusive  good  taste. 
But  if  you  want  to  emulate  the  peacock,  you  can. 
And  a  good  thing,  too.  Men  were  mice  for  too  long. 
Naturally,  men  being  men,  changes  are  always  in 
slow  motion.  So  slow  that  you  hardly  notice  any 
change  at  all.  But  in  the  resort  and  sportswear  de- 
partment things  move  a  little  faster.  There  are  al- 
ways some  new  ideas  every  season  that  embody 
enough  comfort  and/or  speed  to  make  the  boys  like 
them.  If  you're  planning  to  be  a  blazing  bird  of 
passage  this  winter,  you'll  certainly  be  interested  in 
the  1949  innovations.  If  you're  not.  take  a  look 
anyway.  This  winter's  novelty  is  next  summer's 
accepted  fashion. 


The  over-all  trend  in  sport  clothing  is  toward 
weight  and  more  comfort.  Cotton  suitings  havel 
course,  been  getting  better  and  better.    This  )| 
they're  taking  on  a  new  look  in  sharp,  clear-cut  ] 
terns  which  make  them  handsome  as  well  as 
and  washable.  This  year's  show  stopper  is  the 
with  four  patch  pockets.   It's  a  well-balanced  )| 
tering  style. 

Denims,  sailcloth  and  cotton  cords  are  in  i 
ascendant.  They're  easy  to  look  at,  easy  to  wl 
and  easy  on  the  budget.  What's  more,  they  wl 
forever.  You'll  find  these  stalwart  fabrics  croprl 
up  in  shorts,  slacks,  shirts  and  even  in  crew  b| 
Jackets,  incidentally,  are  acting  up  a  bit  too. 

The  knitted  sport  shirt  is  staging  a  big  col 
back  with  some  provocative  new  tricks.  Ones  \l 
broad,  contrasting  chest  stripes  and  Gaucho  coll 
have  a  bright  future.  And  an  interesting  variaf 
is  the  woven  sport  shirt  with  knitted  waistband 
crew  neck. 

In  beach   and   sportswear,  the  season  of  1| 
promises  the  widest  variety  of  fabrics,  colors 
styles  on  record.  You  can  become  anything  fro  I 
wren  to  a  flamingo.  1 — I  U— Ml 


Send  your  questions  on  resort  clothes  with  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Men's  Fashion  Editor,  Depl.  MF,  Collier's,  2S0  Park  Avenue,  Nese  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Wittv  Winter  Sports  Want 
Warmth   Without   Wviuht 
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lild  Reagan   likes   the  four-patch-pocket   idea 
l4e  chooses  a  bold  plaid  with  button-down  flaps 


y  denim  is  way  up  the  fashion  ladder  these 
Witness  David  Brian's  beach  or  boat  outfit 


jeger  teams  cable-stitch  sweater  and  flan- 
s.  Josephine  Hughes  seems  to  approve  of  it 


IJTOGRAPHS   FOR   COLLIER'S  BY  JOHN   ENGSTEAD 
DRAWINGS   BY   LINK   HANNAH 
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Ol.OR  is  busting  out  all  over,  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  Once 
upon  a  time  ski  clothes,  like  town 
clothes,  toed  the  muled  mark.  Hut 
the  lieu  trend  gained  enormous  im- 
petus last  yeai  at  Saint-Moritt. 

"Is  it  functional?"  is,  of  course,  the  first  thing 
you  ask  about  any  sport  outfit.  And  functional, 
in  winter  sportswear,  means  a  happy  blend  of 
lightness  and  warmth  plus  water-and-wind  re- 
sistance. You  can't  sclutss  far  in  a  cocoon  of 
water-logged  wool.  So  good  ski  clothes  are 
made  of  lightweight,  closely  woven  fabrics  like 
wool  gabardine,  poplins  and  nylons. 

The  experts  recommend  ski  pants  in  medium 
weight,  smooth-surface  twill  gabardine  stream- 
lined within  an  inch  of  their  lives.  They  should 
taper  down  briskly  to  a  trim  ankle  with  a  snow 
shield  over  the  instep  and  an  ankle  strap  to 
keep  everything  under  control.  Sand,  navy, 
gray,  black  and  medium  blues  are  popular,  but 
the  small  shepherd  check  is  right  up  there 
fighting.  Ski  shirts  of  lightweight  flannel  in 
small  but  aggressive  checks  and  plaids  are  a 
blithe  deviation  from  the  always  correct,  solid- 
color  gabardine  to  match  the  pants. 

The  over-all  Jacquard  pattern,  so  long  popu- 
lar in  sweaters,  is  being  challenged  by  a  new 
note — bold,  contrasting  chest  and  arm  bands. 
While  bright  silk  scarves,  knitted  mittens  and 
headbands  in  all  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  do- 
ing their  bit  to  brighten  the  snowscape. 

A  final  word  to  the  wise  winter  sport  is  to 
take  along  a  knee-length,  hooded  parka  for 
nonskiing  times  and  a  good  supply  of  red  flan- 
nels  like  Grandpa  used  to  wear. 


The  torso  of  Lex  "Tarzan"  Barker  is  topped  with 
skidom's  best — a  closely  woven  nylon  windbreaker 


Bold  patterned  sweater,  bright  scarf,  mittens  and 
headband  combine  splashily  with  pin-check  pants 
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AND  THE  AVERAGE 

man 


Never  lend  your  favorite  young  man  to  a  frieil 
even  if  she  seems  hopelessly  unattractive  to 

you — men  look  at  these  things  different 

Bv  PENDLETON  HOG  AN 


WHEN  she  was  halfway  across  the  Cat* 
plaza  it  began  to  rain  and  Miss  Doxar» 
Brown  knew  she  could  never  make  i;o 
shelter.   Without  umbrella  or  raincoat.* 
pulled  her  last  year's  sedate  green  plaid  tightlyS- 
gether  and  began  to  run — and  she  ran  smack  iam 
man. 

For  a  split  second  they  glared  at  each  other.  "la 
the  man  was  holding  his  umbrella  over  her.  "He*fl 
he  said.  "You  take  it.  Run  to  the  car  shelter-  II 
follow  you!" 

Doxandra  ran.  *I  don't  care  what  Estelle  says,* 
thought,  I  guess  this  proves  flat-heeled  shoes  pay!  j 
man  ran  past  her  and,  when  she  reached  the  old-f 
ioned  shelter  with  its  glass  roof,  he  was  waiting  s< 
itously.  Doxandra  darted  in.  She  closed  the  umbi 
and  held  it  out  to  him.  "Thank  you  very  mu 
she  said. 

"You  keep  it,"  he  said  firmly.  "We  aren't  ou 
this  yet." 

Doxandra  knew  she  looked  a  fright.  She  never 
any  attention  to  her  appearance  and  now,  with 
naturally  wavy,  naturally  red  hair  pasted  to  her  ch< 
she  was  worse  than  usual.  But  the  unexpected  e 
cise  had  brought  flaming  color  into  her  face  and 
sky-blue  eyes  were  sparkling.  Suddenly,  she  bega 
shiver  and  her  teeth  chattered. 

The  man  flung  off  his  raincoat  and  put  it  over 
shoulders  without  a  word.  Still  silent,  he  stared  o 
the  flooded  street.  At  last  Doxandra  understood 
in  spite  of  his  gentlemanly  kindness,  he  was  igno 
her.  She  was  so  relieved  to  realize  he  was  not  goinS 
try  to  take  advantage  of  her  that  she  looked  at  Ifl 

He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  he  had  the  end-of-wi 
look  of  an  office  worker.  His  face  was  solemn,  its 
lean.  His  hands  were  big  and  bony  and  his  brown 
baggy.  She  knew  he  was  a  crusty,  self-centered  b 
elor. 

"You've  been  so  kind,"  she  said,  "I  feel  I  sh<i 
tell  you  I'm  Doxandra  Brown." 

"I'm  Andrew  T.  Aubinoe."  the  man  said. 

"It  was  such  a  lovely  day,"  she  said  as  pleasant! 
she  could,  "that  I  had  planned  to  walk  uptown 

"Walking's   about   the   only   exercise   I   gei 
more,"  Mr.  Aubinoe  said. 

Feeling  a  trickle  of  water  start  down  her  neck,  I 
andra  took  off  her  shapeless  felt  and  shook  it  vi 
ously.  Her  beautiful  red  hair,  wet  only  on  her  che 
flamed  like  an  unexpected  sun.  As  Mr.  Aub  * 
turned  and  looked  at  her,  she  blurted  out,  "I  knc  1 
look  horrible." 

"You  do,"  he  said  evenly. 

She  gasped.  As  her  lip  started  to  tremble  he  k 
out  a  folded  handkerchief.  "You'd  better  go  on  ^ 
cry  and  get  it  over  with,"  he  said. 

Her  quivering  lip  steadied,  became  an  obsti  tt 
line. 

As    he    put    away    the    (Continued   on    page  I 


"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  he  said.  "G< ! 
around  like  a  frump.    If  you'd  get  yourself  a  h. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILTON  WO 
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Mary  Worth  and  Us 

NUMBER  Jj  IN  A  SERIES  DEVOTED  TO  AMERICA'S  TOP  COMIC  STRIPS 


By  KEN  ERNST 
and  ALLEN  SAUNDERS 


ECAUSE  Artist  Kenneth  Frederic  Ernst 
claims  typewriters  snarl  and  bare  their 
keys  when  he  approaches  them,  the  next 
voice  you  hear  will  be  that  of  the  writ- 
ing end  of  the    Ken-Allen   team.     I'll 
-edge  up  a  few  vital  facts  which  may  explain,  if 
1JC   ey  do  not  justify,  the  philosophy  of  life  which 
i   ows  from  the  pages  of  Mary  Worth. 
-■•    Ken  and  I  were  born  in  different  states  (Illinois 
ra  id  Indiana,  respectively)    and  in  different  cen- 
1&   ries — not    far    apart    geographically,    but    far 
atk    ©ugh  apart  chronologically  to  cause  him  often  to 
:  mistaken  for  my  son,  an  error  which  I  attribute 
-     ther  to  his  crew  haircut  than  to  my  own  thinning 
"1    id  graying  thatch. 
'■is  In  our  earlier  years,  we  both  went  through  the 
inventional  phases  of  drawing  funnies  behind  the 
sal  acher's  back  and  taking  a  few  formal  art  lessons. 
:;•'  Jt  Ken  made  his  first  money,  at  twelve,  incredibly 
:::■  lough,  as  a   professional   wizard   (he  was  then 
Mi  resident  of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  Interna- 
'.'d  t>nal  Brotherhood  of  Magicians). 
n  I   At  about  that  time  I  was  flashing  an  old  Phi  Beta 
appa  key  in  the  eyes  of  students  at  Wabash  Col- 
::']  ge  and  mesmerizing  them  into  the  fallacious  no- 
Mi  they  were  learning  French. 
•'■'  Ken  eventually  discovered  it  was  more  profitable 
,»1    draw  rabbits  in  ink  than  out  of  hats  and  I.  having 
t:  rvived  a  brief  and  muddy  career  as  an  actor  with 
ictK  Chautauqua  company,  went  to  the  now  defunct 
a  a  Jledo  News-Bee  as  drama  editor,  a  position  which 
ebq  rgely  entailed  handing  out  free  movie  passes  to 

inters  and  friends. 
itoi  At  odd  moments,  I  tried  my  hand  at  playwright- 
ird    g.  The  fact  that  both  Ken  and  I  are  frustrated 
tttri   ms  probably   accounts   for  the  theatrical   aura 
is :   lich  surrounds  our  strip.    We  plan  each  story  as 
ot ■   >roduction.  with  casting  conferences,  scenery  de- 
aling sessions  and  one  eye  on  the  box  office. 
:-     In  1941  we  joined  forces  and  began  to  help  Pub- 
-i   lers  Syndicate  sweep  the  depression-era  bathos 
:::'   t  of  a  waning  feature  originally  labeled  Apple 
ersl   »ry.  For  soap-opera  suffering  we  decided  to  sub- 
tute  romantic  novelettes  about  glossy  girls  in  the 
•III   >re  glamorous  professions,  retaining  wise  Aunt 
ary  as  a  linking  character,  who  provides  continu- 
by  tirelessly  meeting  very  interesting  people. 
cut    e  name  was  changed  and  the  formula  caught  on. 
»-'     least  we  are  advised  by  the  syndicate  that  sales 
|  s   ft  zoomed  and  that  Mary  Worth  is  read  daily 

w  by  some  37.000,000. 
net    Our  long-distance  telephone  bills  are  staggering, 
ik  •    >rice  we  pay  for  the  idiosyncrasy  of  working  250 
I* I    les  apart.  I  write  the  copy  and  draw  crude  rough 
outs  of  each  release  in  Toledo  and  mail  the  re- 
11    ts  each  Saturday  to  Ken,  in  packages  flatteringly 
raped  '-First-Class  Matter."   He  draws  them  in  a 
.icago  studio,  leering  into  a  mirror  now  and  then 
ftflg61  tne  proper  expression  for  our  current  heart- 
leer. 

Ve  appear  now  in  every  state  and  on  three  con- 
Jents  but  not  in  my  home  town.  When  asked 
V  I  pay  for  the  kids'  shoes,  I  reply,  "I  write  Mary 
prth." 

hen  they  say,  "Whoever  she  is,  she  must  be  a 

soft  touch!"  And  come  to  think  of  it,  I  guess 

is.  That  right,  Ken?  rZ 


i* 
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THeljas?  Game 


By  BOOTON  HERNDON 


Gaines  was  pinned  to  the  wrong  girl — 
and  he  was  beginning  to  think  he  was 
playing  football  in  the  wrong  league 


OUTSIDE  the  window  a  football  soared  up  in 
a  lazy  punt  and  spiraled  down  out  of  sight. 
Most  of  the  team  was  already  on  the  field, 
noisy  and  eager  for  practice  after  a  five-day  layoff, 
gunning  for  the  big  New  Year's  Day  bowl  game; 
but  in  the  coach's  office  the  silence  hung  in  the  close 
air,  as  tangible  as  the  heavy  odor  of  sweat  and  soap 
and  leather  from  the  locker  room.  Finally  Gaines 
Archer,  the  sophomore,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Well,  that's  all,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry.  Can  I  go 
now?" 

The  two  other  men  in  the  room  let  him  turn,  and 
then  the  coach  slapped  his  fist  down  on  the  desk. 
"Come  back  here,  damn  it!"  he  roared.  "You  don't 
walk  out  on  Bull  Madden  like  that.  What  the  hell 
do  you  want,  anyway?" 

"Nothing,"  Gaines  said.  "Not  even  money.  I 
just  don't  want  to  play  football  any  more." 

Madden  slammed  the  desk  with  his  fist  again.  "It 
beats  me,"  Madden  said.  "I  didn't  want  to  play  any 
sophomore  punk  from  a  country  day  school  in  the 
first  place.  Nobody  asked  you  to  come  here.  But  I 
bust  up  my  combination  to  stick  you  on  the  first 
team  and  you  block  and  back  up  that  line  like  you're 
a  whole  one-man  team  and  were  goin'  to  the  bowl 
and  now  you  wanta  quit.  Why?  Why  the  hell  why?" 

Gaines  didn't  answer.  He  turned  his  back  on 
both  of  them,  and  stood,  hands  in  pockets,  looking 
out  the  window.  Down  below,  on  the  grass  beside 
the  field  house,  the  cheerleaders  were  warming  up  in 
the  bright  mild  December  sunshine;  they  were  go- 
ing to  the  bowl,  too.  The  blond  girl  was  facing  the 
window,  and  her  face  was  intent  as  she  leaped  with 
her  hands  high  over  her  head.  Sheila  didn't  need  a 
sweater  to  look  good,  but  the  tight-fitting  jersey  with 
the  big  M  on  the  front  didn't  hurt. 

The  fraternity  pin  that  Sheila  had  worn  all  sea- 
son, ever  since  he  had  moved  up  to  first  team,  was 
now  in  Gaines's  pocket.   She'd  thrown  it  at  him. 

They  all  took  it  so  damned  serious.  Coach  Mad- 
den, beating  on  the  desk  with  his  fist.  Sheila  bitterly 
returning  him  his  pin — 

"All  over  the  campus  they'll  make  fun  of  me.  The 
girl  who  wore  a  quitter's  pin,  they'll  say.  I'll  be  out 
there  leading  cheers,  screaming  my  lungs  out  for 
Madison,  and  everybody  will  know  I  wore  your  pin 
for  a  whole  season — " 

"Just  since  I  made  first  team,"  Gaines  had  said. 
"I  couldn't  get  to  first  base  before  then." 

"Who  were  you  before  then?  Who  knew  you? 
Nobody  in  the  Kappa  house.  Take  your  pin, 
quitter!" 

It  was  not  over  her  heart  any  more,  but  in  his 
hand,  and  he  looked  at  the  little  badge  lying  there 
in  his  palm  and  he  knew  that  it  was  the  end  of  that, 
too.  No  more  football,  no  more  Sheila.  No  more 
long,  lip-bruising  kisses — they  came  only  with  body- 
bruising  tackles  on  the  football  field.  You  had  to 
have  one  to  have  the  other;  they  didn't  come  sepa- 
rate— 

"Damn  it!"  Bull  Madden  roared  again.  "Why? 
Answer  me,  you  bum!" 

'Tired  of  it,  I  guess."  Gaines  tried  to  sound  flip- 
pant, but  it  didn't  get  over,  and  he  blurted  out,  "I 
like  football  but  I  don't  like  dirty  football.  I  don't 
like  slugging." 

"Ah."  It  was  a  sigh  of  relief  and  final  understand- 
ing from  Curly  Wright,  the  team  captain.  "Yellow, 
huh?" 

It  was  what  he  had  dreaded,  but  he  knew  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  he  said  it,  slowly,  thinking  about 
each  word.    "Maybe.    I  {Continued  on  page  54) 


Stuttsie  was  smiling  coyly  at  the  crowd  and  enjoy- 
ing the  applause  when  Gaines  the  blocking  back 
reluctantly  turned  away  from  her  and  trotted  off 
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Thi*  tceeWt  cover:    The 

Martha-Mary  Chapel  in 
South  Sudbury,  Mass.  The 
late  Henry  Ford  built  it  in 
honor  of  his  wife's  mother, 
Martha  Bryant,  and  his 
own,  Mary  Ford. 


— IINCE  all  the  authors  we  know  want  to  be 

S        bankers  and  vice  versa,  it  is  with  some 
pleasure    we    come    on     Mr.     Edward 
Streeter.   Not  only  has  Mr.  Streeter  writ- 
ten Father  of  the  Bride,  which  begins  its 
umorous  course  on  page  20,  but  he  is  also  the  vice- 
I  resident  of  the  Bank  of  New  York  and  Fifth  Ave- 
i  ne  Bank. 
To  arrive  at  this  perfect  compromise  Mr.  Streeter 
rst  went  to  Harvard  where  he  edited   the  '14 
lumpoon.  After  a  fling  in  the  building  supply  busi- 
ness in  his  home  town  of  Buffalo,  he  switched  to  re- 
Hloriing  for  the  Buffalo  Express. 
!l  By  the  time  he  was  called  as  a  shavetail  in  World 
l|]V'ar  I.  Mr.  Streeter  had  served  a  cavalry  hitch, 
Biasing  Villa  away    from  the  U.S.  border.    With 
Ech  a  background  it  was  only  natural  that  Mr. 
Iltrecter  should  dash  off  a  series  of  doughboy  let- 
rs  to  Dere  Mable — and  find  himself  author  of  the 
ber  one  comic  best  seller  of  World  War  I. 
identallv  this  slender  volume  of  hilarity  went 
600.000'  copies. 

After  the  war  Collier's  installed  Mr.  Streeter  in  an 
ormous  pigeon  loft  above  the  old   13th  Street 
fences  in  New  York  with  orders  to  produce  stories. 
I  paced  up  and  down  my 
ge    cage,"    he    mourns, 
hinking  to  myself:   If   I 
5n't  get  an  idea,  I  won't 
Tite  a  story.    If  I  don't 
'rite  a  story,  I  won't  get 
check.    If  I  don't  get  a 
teck,  I'll  start  starving." 
This  sort  of  thing,  cou- 
ed  with  a  wife  and  four 
I  mng    mouths    to     feed, 
ade  him  decide  to  take 
e  Fatal  Step — he  went  to 
ork  for  a  bank. 
That  was  in   192  i.    By 
>32  it  was  Vice-President 
reeter — but  he  managed 
write  a  book  on  com- 
uting.  Daily  Except  Sun- 
ty,  published  in  1938. 
A  couple  of  years  ago. 
r.   Streeter    married    off 
te  of  his  two  beauteous 
.ughters.  "About  a  month 
fore   the   wedding,"    he 
ourns.  "I  began  realizing 
lat  a  rat  race  the  whole 
isiness    of    weddings    is. 
hy  not  do  a  book  about 
I   called   Gluyas  Wil- 
ms (who  had  illustrated 
lily  Except  Sunday)   up 
his  home  in  West  New- 
»,  Massachusetts,  to  tell 
n  of  it.  'Darnedest  thing 
ever  heard  about!'  said 
illiams.    'I've  just   mar- 
d  off  one  of  my  own  and 
*as  going  to  call  you!' " 

So  in  between  fiscal  years,  balances,  debits  and 

idits.  and  on  trains,  in  phone  booths,  during  the- 

sr  intermissions  and  week  ends  Messrs.   Streeter 

d  Williams  began  patiently  putting  together  Fa- 

er  of  the  Bride.    The  Book-of-the-Month  Club 

s  selected  it;  Simon  &  Schuster  will  publish  it; 

M-G-M  will  make  it  into  a  movie.  "It  will  pay 

the  wedding,"  the  banker  in  Mr.  Streeter  says — 

a  it  the  author? 

PENDLETON  HOGAN,  who  has  been  with  us 

before,  says  he's  lived  in  Washington  for   19 

s,  but  Doxie  and  the  Average  Man  (p.  44)  is 

first  story  he's  ever  done  with  a  D.  C.  back- 


ground. He  wrote  Doxie  as  the  result  of  a  phone 
call  from  a  friend,  a  lady,  who  said  she  wanted 
Pendleton  to  meet  a  friend  of  hers,  a  girl  with  red 
hair,  who  was  going  to  be  in  Washington  for  three 
days. 

"Listen,"  said  Mr.  Hogan,  "I'm  trying  to  write.  I 
don't  want  to  meet  any  girl — " 

"But  this  girl  is  different,"  the  friend  persisted. 
"She  hates  men,  she  won't  wear  make-up,  she — " 

"She  ought  to  be  in  a  story,"  said  Mr.  Hogan, 
"where  she  meets  a  guy  who  hates  women — " 

Mr.  Hogan  never  did  meet  the  gal  with  red  hair 
and  hates  to  admit  he's  still  a  bachelor. 

AUTHOR  of  the  dramatic  I  Surrendered  Cor- 
L  regidor  on  page  12,  Brigadier  General  Charles 
C.  Drake,  hails  from  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
down  Cape  Cod  way. 

"I'm  West  Point  "12,"  he  reveals,  "graduating 
with  the  only  distinction  of  holding  up  the  bottom 
of  my  class  for  four  years,  to  keep  the  rest  from 
falling  through." 

Rushed  immediately  after  graduation  to  the 
Texas  border  as  a  doughboy  shavetail,  he  helped 
Blackjack  Pershing  chase   Pancho  Villa  up  and 


commander  did  not  believe  in  weighing  down  his 
fighting  troops  with  metal." 

Between  Wars  I  and  II  he  went  back  to  school, 
"preparing  myself  for  a  brass  hat,"  he  says. 

In  1940  he  went  out  to  th(j  Philippines  lor  what 
he  expected  to  be  two  years.  The  Japs  had  other 
ideas,  and  when  It  Happened  the  general  found 
himself  MacArthur's  chief  quartermaster. 

"When  MacArthur  and  Wainwright  swapped 
horses  in  midstream  I  found  myself  hanging  on  to 
Wainwright's  coattails,"  he  says — and  adds  some- 
thing about  what  Sherman  said. 

After  Corregidor  fell,  the  general  began  a  sad  de- 
tail through  prison  camps — Philippines,  Formosa, 
Japan  and  finally  Mukden,  in  Manchuria.  On  Au- 
gust 22,  1945,  he  and  2,000  others  were  liberated 
by  the  Russians. 

Eventually  General  Drake  made  it  back  to  San 
Francisco,  where  his  wife,  older  daughter  and  son 
— an  AAF  colonel — met  him.  "A  dream  at  last 
come  true!"  he  sighs. 

Rather  the  worse  for  wear,  the  general  was  re- 
tired in  '46,  and  now  lives  with  family  (wife  and  a 
boxer)  in  the  Mount  Vernon  hills  at  Bethesda, 
Maryland,  overlooking  the  Potomac.  "If  ever  I  get 
mixed  up  in  another  fra- 
cas," he  says,  "I  hope  it  will 
not  be  on  a  tiny  island  sur- 
rounded by  a  dark  sullen 
sea." 


W! 


Edwin  Lanham  and  his  wife  Irene  enjoying  a  snowless  day  at  their  home  in  Clinton,  Conn 


down  that  interminable  line  to  keep  the  scalawag 
in  his  place. 

"In  1914."  he  recalls,  "I  went  to  Vera  Cruz  with 
Funston,  the  Kansas  Cyclone,  where  we  tried  to 
keep  the  Ole  Man  from  pursuing  the  Mexicans  all 
the  way  to  Mexico  City.  We  also  played  big  brother 
to  the  Vera  Cruzans,  pursuant  to  Grape  Juice  Bill 
Bryan's  policy  that,  when  slapped  by  a  Mexican  for 
not  walking  in  the  gutter  while  you  give  him  the 
sidewalk,  you  should  turn  the  other  cheek!"  con- 
tinues the  general. 

World  War  I  saw  him  with  the  4th  Regular  In- 
fantry Division  as  a  battalion  commander.  "I  man- 
aged to  carry  on  without  any  medals.  Our  division 


E  HOPE  you're  roll- 
ing along  as  slap-hap- 
pily as  we  are  with  Ed 
Lanham's  serial,  Ringside 
Maiden,  now  in  its  second 
installment  on  page  38.  It 
might  be  dubbed  a  Televi- 
sion Special.  Seems  that  the 
Lanhams  are  television  pi- 
oneers, and  their  set  came 
in  mighty  handy  last  .win- 
ter during  the  Great  Bliz- 
zard of  '47-'48,  while  they 
were  snowed  in  at  their 
home  in  arty  old  Connec- 
ticut. 

"Our  one  link  with  civili- 
zation," says  Mr.  Lanham, 
"was  the  fights  videoed  in 
from  the  old  St.  Nick 
Arena  in  New  York.  At 
times  as  many  as  fifty  peo- 
ple would  drop  in  to  watch 
them.  I  began  to  notice 
how  some  of  my  lovely, 
more  delicate  lady  neigh- 
bors at  first  shuddered — 
then  became  aficionados, 
crying  for  quick  K.O.s. 
What  was  more  natural 
than  for  me  to  seize  my 
typewriter  and  approach 
these  brutalities  from  a 
woman's  angle?  Hence  Ringside  Maiden." 


PAUL  ERNST  (Ebb  Tide,  p.  32)  uttered  his  first 
verbal  protest  in  Akron,  Ohio,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Raised  in  Chicago,  he  moved  East  Aith 
Mrs.  Ernst,  settling  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
an  artistic  farming  community. 

"I  wish  I  could  say  I  was  responsible  for  the 
beautiful  contour  plowing  and  the  scientific  restora- 
tion of  worked-out  soil  around  here,"  Mr.  Ernst 
says,  "but  I'm  not.  My  neighbor  is." 

He  began  writing  in  1930.  "Perhaps  not  the  best 
of  all  years  for  beginning  careers,"  he  says.  "But 
Fate  has  been  reasonably  kind."  .  .  .    Ted  Shane 
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By  JEROME  BARRY 


T  THE  last  moment  she  remembered 
there  was  no  cream  in  case  her  sister 
from  Ridgewood  dropped  in  tomorrow 
for  a  sup  of  tea,  so  she  slipped  on  her 
coat  and  hurried  through  the  snow  to 
the  delicatessen  on  Polk  Avenue.  As 
she  made  her  way  back,  a  church  bell  somewhere 
was  chiming  the  New  Year  in. 

There  was  a  shiver  of  cold  and  excitement  along 
Mrs.  Bridie  Monihan's  back  under  the  four-year- 
old  coat.  Old,  but  still  warm.  Warm  as  the  thought 
that  soon  young  Rob  would  be  coming  home  from 
the  V.A.  hospital  over  in  Kingsbridge.  Maybe  the 
next  time  the  New  Year's  bells  rang,  they'd  sound 
as  merry  as  they  used  to  when  she  was  a  girl  in  the 
old  country,  with  the  fine  chime  of  them  coming 
across  the  misty  peat  bogs  and  her  brothers  striving 
to  see  who'd  be  the  first  to  cross  the  doorstep  to  cry 
out  to  their  mother,  "A  Happy  New  Year  and  God 
bless  all  in  this  house." 

Her  key  had  opened  the  front  door  and  she  was 
moving  across  the  lobby  of  the  apartment  house 
before  realization  came  down  on  her  like  a  load  of 
soggy  snow  falling  off  a  steep  roof.  She  stopped 
stock-still,  knowing  that  she  could  never  go  up  in 
the  little  box  of  an  elevator  and  open  the  door  of 
her  own  apartment  and  step  inside.  She  couldn't. 

She  felt  the  snow  water  on  her  hair  and  face  as 
she  said  aloud,  "For  the  first  time  in  my  life!"  The 
minutes  passed,  and  the  random  street  noises  of 
revelry  lapsed  into  aching  nothing.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  there  would  be  no  man  to  be  the 
first  to  cross  the  threshold  and  give  the  greeting 
that  meant  luck  for  all  the  year. 

It  had  to  be  a  man.  There'd  been  her  father 
when  they  were  all  tots.  Then  when  they  grew  up 
she  remembered  the  night  when  Dinny  lay  with 
his  eyes  closed  tight  so  that  Liam,  the  oldest  and 
their  mother's  favorite,  would  think  he  was  sleep- 
ing. But  when  Liam  left  the  bed  and  strolled  out 
to  open  the  front  door  and  come  in  by  it  again, 
Dinny  whipped  out  the  window  and  in  at  the  door, 
shouting,  "Happy  New  Year,  Mother!"  getting 
Liam's  cake  and  Liam's  black  looks. 

After  she  came  to  America  and  married  George 
Monihan,  who  made  fine  money  while  he  lived, 
he  humored  her  by  following  the  old  custom  every 
New  Year's.  They'd  had  more  good  fortune  than 
bad;  she  could  say  that.  But  there  was  always  the 
bad,  waiting  to  get  at  you  if  you  didn't  watch  out. 
When  George  went,  he'd  left  her  comfortable; 
anyway,  she  and  the  two  sons  could  get  along. 
During  the  war,  while  Rob  was  in  the  Army,  it  was 
young  Johnno,  her  other  son,  who  to  please  her 
had  always  made  sure  to  be  across  the  doorsill  the 
first  moment  of  the  year.  But  Johnno  was  married 
now  and  gone  to  Philadelphia  to  work  in  a  radar 
factory,  and  Rob  was  getting  his  bad  knee  patched 
up  in  the  Kingsbridge  hospital. 

Not  a  man  of  her  own,  this  year  of  all  her  life. 
She  listened  to  the  cold  silence  around  her.  It 
seemed  full  of  evil,  waiting  to  happen.  If  she  could 
stick  it  out  until  daylight,  maybe  she  could  ask 
some  neighbor,  some  man —  But  maybe  that  su- 
perintendent in  the  first  ground-floor  apartment 
would  find  out  she  was  here  and  want  to  know  what 
she  was  doing,  loitering  all  night. 


Her  whole  year's  happiness  depended  on  a  man  giving  the  New  Year's  greeting — and  she  had  no 


That  Silverstein,  you'd  think  he  owned  the  place 
himself,  with  his  this-is-the-way-we-do-it-in-this- 
house  and  his  nose  into  everything.  Clean,  yes — 
the  place  was  well  kept;  but  you'd  never  get  a  word 
out  of  the  thin,  dark  face  of  him  but  good  morning 
or  good  night.  You  couldn't  explain  to  a  man  like 
that,  with  his  own  New  Year's  three  months  gone. 

The  long  minutes  dragged,  and  the  chill  of  the 
lobby  ate  through  her  nylons.  The  front  door 
opened,  and  a  man  came  in.  She  plucked  up  heart 
when  she  remembered  having  seen  his  face  before. 

"Sir."  Timidly.  "I  hate  to  be  troublin'  you,  but 
I'm  a  neighbor  and  I  don't  dare — "  It  seemed  fool- 
ish when  you  tried  putting  it  into  words.  How 
would  she  make  him  feel  the  need  and  the  terror? 

"Hanh?"  he  snapped,  in  the  flat  voice  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  didn't 
want  to  hear,  either. 

She  said,  raising  her  voice  to  a  shout,  "I'm  afraid 
to  go  in  without  a  man  to — " 

"Can't  hear  you."  He  walked  to  one  of  the 
apartments,  slipped  in  and  slammed  the  door,  leav- 
ing her  alone  in  the  frigid  emptiness  of  the  lobby. 

AROUND  her  was  the  silence  of  a  city  full  of 
l  strangers,  each  beginning  his  year  in  a  small 
selfish  circle  that  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Bridie  Monihan  was  outside  of  all  the  circles  in  a 
little  desperate  area  of  nothingness. 

An  apartment  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Silverstein's 
thin  face  appeared.  He  blinked  crossly.  "What's 
wrong?"  As  he  peered  at  her  she  could  feel  him 
thinking:  Another  New  Year's  drunk?  In  that  mo- 
ment her  fears  were  drowned  in  a  rush  of  anger. 

"In  all  my  life,"  she  said,  "there's  never  been  a 
New  Year's  when  there  wasn't  a  man  first  across 
the  doorstep  of  my  house  to  ask  a  blessin'  on  it,  but 
I'd  sooner  have  it  cursed  than  be  beholden  to  the 
likes  of  the  men  in  this  city,  that  haven't  a  decent 
word  to  throw  to  a — " 


All  the  way  up  to  the  third  floor  in  the  elevj] 
she  was  panting  with  the  words  she  hadn't  said, 
stood  before  the  door,  key  in  hand,  like  the  wor 
going  to  open  the  door  that  would  bring  Bluebe 
on  her.  Then  there  were  hurried  feet  on  the  std 
and  here  was  Mr.  Silverstein's  thin  face  again,  | 
mouth  open  and  puffing  from  the  climb. 

She  flared  at  him.  "Look  here!  What  I  do  is  I 
own  business!  You've  no  call  snooping  after  mel 

He  raised  a  hand,  palm  toward  her.  "It's  al 
ligious  belief?  There  should  be  a  man,  first  thin] 
the  year,  to  bring  luck?" 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,"  she  s| 
"Don't — " 

He  nodded.  "So.  Just  a  custom.  My  brothel 
ladies'  wear  likes  to  make  a  sale  to  the  first  <l 
tomer  in  the  store.  It's  good  luck  for  the  da)l 
don't  believe  in  it." 

"You  can  believe  whatever  you  want  to — " 
turned  the  key. 

"But  does  it  do  anybody  harm  to  believe  in|i 
No." 

He  pushed  the  door  open,  flipped  on  the  swj 
just  inside.  "Happy  New  Year,"  he  said  louj 
"God  bless  everybody  in  this  apartment."  He  vl 
from  living  room  to  bedroom  to  kitchen,  put! 
his  head  in  at  each  door.  "God  bless  everybodl 
this  room,"  he  said  forcefully  each  time.  Then 
came  back  to  the  hall. 

"That  does  it,  Mrs.  Monihan?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  that  does  it  fine,  Mr.  Silverstein!"  Bi| 
said.   "That's  a  wonderful  complete  job  o'  ble 
indeed.   I  never  heard  a  better." 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  known  him,| 
saw  him  smile,  a  thin  little  friendly  smile,  wri 
great  deal  of  shyness  in  it.  "Any  time  you  rl 
something  ...  I  try  to  make  it  a  well-run  house! 

The  elevator  slid  down  out  of  sight.  She  vl 
into  the  apartment,  feeling  the  warmth  of  it  recj 
her. 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   LARRY   HARRIS 


Lucky  Forty-Niner! 


^he  Forty-Niner  we're  talking  about 
is  a  Nineteen-Forty-Niner  —  and 
lere's  one  good  reason  why  you're  lucky 
•  be  one: 

All  you  have  to  do  to  get  1949's  most 
gnificent  highball  is  to  see  to  it  that 
t's  endowed  with  the  perfection  of  that 
uperlative  whiskey— Four  Roses. 

So  today— at  your  favorite  bar,  or  at 
of  it  n   lome  with  congenial  guests— enjoy  a 
our  Roses  highball ...  a  highball  that 


simply  can't  be  matched  for  its  mellow 
smoothness  and  its  delicate,  distinctive 
flavor. 

We'll  stake  our  claim  that  you'll  be  a 
Four  Roses  enthusiast  from  the  first  sip 
—right  through  '49  and  from  then  on,  too ! 
•         •  • 

Fine  Blended  Whiskey— 90.5  proof.  40% 

straight  whiskies,  60%  grain  neutral 

spirits. 

Frankfort  Distillers  Corporation,  N.  Y. 
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head.  He  didn't  see  Sue  on  the  sidewalk 
for  a  moment  and  she  stood  there  staring 
at  him,  looking  at  the  weather-beaten 
column  of  his  throat  and  at  the  square- 
ness of  his  jaw  in  three-quarter  profile. 
Sue  felt  her  breath  catch  as  it  always  did 
when  she  looked  at  him — and  as  she  al- 
ways swore  it  wouldn't  next  time. 

She  stood  there,  not  really  wanting  to 
go  in,  yet  urged  in  spite  of  herself.  She 
looked  past  the  boat  at  the  canal,  with 
the  water  surging  under  the  push  of  the 
tides.  It  was  black  as  ebony  and  on  its 
surface  floated  clumps  of  vegetation  that 
also  looked  black  though  Sue  knew  that 
in  daylight  they  showed  dark  green. 

STEVE  raised  his  hand,  in  which  he 
held  a  glass  of  beer,  and  Sue  stepped 
aboard.  Steve  showed  her  into  the  cabin. 
He  lowered  Venetian  blinds  fore  and  aft 
and  on  the  street  side,  and  the  two  sat  in 
a  dim  cave  opening  on  the  dark  and  pol- 
ished water. 

Steve  poured  beer.  Sue  didn't  utter 
her  protest  once  more  that  she  must  not 
drink  beer;  he  would  only  have  repeated 
that  she  was  too  thin  anyway  and  ought 
to  take  on  a  few  more  pounds. 

"Everything  okay  in  the  Porthole?" 
he  asked. 

Sue  shrugged.  "Four  toughs  from 
Boston." 

"Perce?" 

Sue  shrugged  again.  Perce,  proprietor 
of  the  Porthole,  had  a  mouth  like  a 
moray's  and  sharp  ideas  about  money. 
He  would  not  cause  anyone  to  be  es- 
corted from  his  place  merely  because  it 
grew  a  little  noisy.  "I  can  take  care  of 
them." 

Steve  did  not  say:  Want  me  to  stick 
around?  He  was  around  if  wanted,  and 
she  knew  it.  He  sat  there  and  she  sat 
there  in  the  almost  dark  and  in  the  com- 
panionable silence  that  Sue  seemed  un- 
able to  experience  with  any  other  man, 
even  Charlie.  But  there  were  things  be- 
sides companionable  silence,  she  told 
herself. 

He  was  looking  at  her  hair.  She 
touched  it,  careful  not  to  disarrange  it. 
"You  don't  like  it,  do  you,  Steve?" 

"It  doesn't  look  quite  real,"  Steve  re- 
plied mildly. 

He  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  an  ex- 
pensive one,  present  of  a  grateful  client. 
Sue  watched  him  and  thought:  He 
doesn't  like  the  kind  of  clothes  I  wear, 
either.  Or  the  things  I  do  to  keep  my 
weight  down.  I  wonder  why  he  likes 
me?  But  he  did,  to  understate  it,  and 
she  knew  it. 

Steve  said,  "Monday?  The  Sprite  isn't 
chartered  then.  I'll  give  the  mate  a  day 
off  and  we'll  take  a  spin." 

Sue  raised  her  glass  and  sipped  a  lit- 
tle. She  remembered  the  long,  lazy  days 
last  winter.  The  bright  blue  sea,  humid 
and  languorous  with  its  Gulf  Stream 
warmth.  The  beaches  you  could  only 
reach  by  boat,  and  picnics  with  beach 
fires,  and  leisured  swimming,  and  the 
feel  of  utter  safety  with  Steve's  hard 
brown  body  near.  Slow  and  wonderful 
days  last  year.  But  this  year  she'd  known 
better  than  to  indulge  herself  in  such 
profitless  contentment. 

"I  can't,  Steve.    Sorry." 

At  the  swift  look  on  his  face  she 
wanted  badly  to  change  her  mind.  But 
the  very  urgency  of  her  longing  was  a 
danger  sign. 

"Still  live  aboard,  Steve?"  she  asked. 

He  nodded. 

"Do  most  of  the  men  sleep  aboard?" 

"No.  Only  a  few  of  us  who  are  sin- 
gle." 

"The  others?" 

He  looked  at  her;  he  knew  the  current 
of  her  thought.  He  said  deliberately: 
"A  little  two-apartment  bungalow  in- 
land where  the  lots  don't  cost  so  much. 


Couple  of  kids  and  an  old  car.  Other 
wives  running  in  and  out  to  swap  gos- 
sip.  Like  anyone  else." 

Sue  placed  herself  in  one  of  those 
little  houses  white  and  squat  on  its  bare 
fifty  feet  like  ice  cream  melting  slowly 
in  the  sun.  She  saw  herself  being  char- 
woman for  the  extra  apartment  whose 
winter  rental  helped  swell  the  boat's  in- 
come. She  visioned  herself  with  wet 
clothes  in  her  hands  beneath  the  washline 
ten  pounds  heavier — and  in  the  wrong 
places — shapeless  mules  on  bare,  tanned 
feet,  hair  streaked  and  straggling  in  the 
eternal  southern  breeze. 

She  moved  restlessly  and  looked  past 
Steve's  solid  brown  arm  at  the  black 
vegetation  floating  on  the  black  water. 
"What  is  that  stuff,  Steve?  The  weeds 
floating  there?" 

"Water  hyacinth.   Wild  hyacinth." 

"Where  does  it  come  from?" 


"I  didn't  know  if  you  were  going  to 
get  here  or  not." 

"I  was  delayed  a  while  in  Baltimore. 
Business." 

This  could  be  true.  Charlie  was  vice- 
president  and  Eastern  sales  manager  for 
a  brewing  corporation  and  made  his  trips 
to  Florida  pay  for  themselves. 

"You're  looking  fine,  honey,"  Charlie 
said.  He  stared  around,  big  face  expres- 
sionless.  "How's  it  going?" 

He'd  often  asked  her  this  in  the  vari- 
ous places  where  they'd  met,  and  she 
had  always  given  the  expected  answer: 
Fine,  they  love  me  here.  But  tonight  she 
was  tired,  and  she  let  something  slip  that 
she  shouldn't  have,  in  view  of  Charlie's 
liking  for  success. 

"Well,  Charlie,  after  all  I'm  no  nov- 
elty in  the  trade." 

His  eyes,  seal  brown,  veiled  themselves 
between   shrewd   and   heavy   lids.    His 


"Big  home  beds  inland.  Tough  stuff. 
But  some  of  it  gets  torn  loose  and  floats 
down  with  the  tide." 

"And  then?" 

"Some  of  it  drops  anchor  here  near 
shore.  Most  of  it  just  drifts  on  out  to 
sea." 

"What  happens  to  it  there?" 

"It's  an  awfully  big  sea,"  Steve  ob- 
served after  a  moment. 

Sue  shivered  a  little,  then  took  hold 
of  herself.  She  began  shaping  her  pro- 
fessional smile.  "About  time  for  my 
next  turn,  Steve.  I'd  better  get  on  back." 

She  took  his  hand  as  he  helped  her 
to  the  walk,  but  she  missed  his  eyes.  He 
either  couldn't  or  wouldn't  do  anything 
to  conceal  the  devotion  there  and  it 
troubled  her  profoundly. 

FIRST  thing  on  entering  the  Porthole's 
doorway,  she  saw  Charlie.  She  had 
to  stop  a  moment  to  steady  herself  be- 
cause his  presence  here  might  mean  so 
much.  She  stared  at  him — a  big  man 
with  a  big  jaw  and  a  cigar,  as  different  in 
type  from  Steve  as  could  be — then  she 
went  quickly  to  where  he  sat,  at  a  table 
for  two  along  the  side  wall. 

"Hello,  Charlie."  Sue  had  learned  not 
to  be  effusive  with  Charles  Westall.  He 
didn't  like  emotional  display. 

"Hello,  Sue."  He  might  have  seen  her 
only  last  night  from  his  casual  tone. 


cigar  glowed  faintly.  "They  wanted  you 
back.  They  hired  you  for  another  sea- 
son." 

"Not  for  the  season,  this  year." 

Sue  had  known  accurately  the  talk 
that  must  have  taken  place  between  her 
agent,  Ritch,  and  Perce,  proprietor  of 
the  Porthole.  "But,  four  weeks,  Perce. 
It's  not  worth  going  down  for."  And 
Perce:  "There's  this  kid  from  Jackson- 
ville on  the  make.  Sue's  a  nice  character, 
Ritchie.  She's  got  personality.  But  she 
ain't  a  kid  any  more." 

Sue  thought:  I  oughtn't  to  admit  it — 
Charlie  likes  people  on  the  way  up.  But 
then  he'd  probably  find  out  anyway. 
"I'm  here  for  four  weeks,  that's  all.  It 
seems  there's  a  girl  from  Jacksonville." 

Charlie  didn't  look  at  her.  He  eyed 
the  bar  and  grunted.  Sue  felt  fear  cold 
in  her  stomach,  for  this,  a  very  wonder- 
ful chance,  was  perhaps  her  last  and  she 
had  gambled  heavily  on  it  for  a  long 
time.  But  she  could  smile  as  she  stood 
up. 

"Time  to  hit  a  few  more  high  notes." 

"Come  back  when  you're  through," 
said  Charlie,  looking  at  the  bar. 

The  four  sport-shirted  youths  from 
Boston  didn't  bother  Sue  this  time.  They 
were  wrangling  among  themselves, 
which  did  not  help  her  artistic  effects  but 
was  a  lesser  evil.  She  sang,  not  much  dis- 
turbed,  to    all    the    drinking,    smoking 


shadows  in  the  shadowy  room,  wi.  &- 
occasional  small  smile  for  Charlie. 

His  boat  would  be  moored  over  the 
club,  a  craft  only  a  few  feet  longeih.i 
Steve's  Sea  Sprite,  no  more  elega.  or 
sturdy  in  design,  but  with  what  a 
ence  of  detail!    For  Charlie  was  :■ 
erately  wealthy  man,  living  eight  m  if  \ 
of  the  year  in  the  big  Madison  Am 
apartment  and  the  other  four  downe . 
on  his  boat,  with  the  Cuban  house! 
do  for  him  in  both  places. 

He  knew  a  lot  of  women,  for  h 
personable  in  his  heavy-bodied,  go 
sea-tanned   way   and   was   also 
spender.  But  he  was  faithful  to  Sue 
they  were  in  the  same  town  at  leas 
he  had  frequently  been  in  the  sami 
with    her — New    York,    Palm 
Miami — in  the  several  years  sim 
had  met.   If  only  he  wasn't  so  da 
comfortable  in  his   bachelor  exis 
Sue  thought. 

She  came  back  to  his  table  and  h 
stood  up,  perfunctorily,  as  many 
tend  to  when  they've  known  a 
very  well  and  for  a  long  time.  Sh 
onto  the  leather  wall  seat  beside  hir 
patted  her  arm  and  she  was  sure  sh 
fondness  for  her  in  his  poker-plw 
eyes. 

"You  look  good  up  there  at  the  il 
Sue." 

She  stroked  her  hips.    "I  still  im- 
age to  keep  these  down." 

"And  everything  else,  honey.  ^uj 
the  same  girl  I  met  a  few  years 
You  couldn't  get  away  with  a  nub 
like  that  black  dress  if  you  weren  ( 
the  hair-do." 

She  touched  the  nape  of  her  ec 
where  no  smallest  tendril  was  o.t 
place.  She  asked  for  the  second  timttl 
night,  "You  like  my  hair?" 

"Love  it.   I  always  have.   It's  g(! 
gance." 

FOR  a  moment  Sue's  smile  was! 
different  place  and  person:  Mir! 
olis.   and  Sue  Deckstrom  at    fou 
"When  I  was  a  kid  a  lady  owned  a  r 
rant  near  us  who  had  about  my 
hair.  She  was  rich — it  seemed  to  us 
she  did  her  hair  about  like  this,  « 
thought  it  was  wonderful.  I  thougl| 
if  someday  1  made  enough  mon 
have  mine  done  the  same  way  and 
have    it   different."     She   stoppe 
wasn't  listening;  he  had  never  been 
ested  in  causes,  only  results. 

"It's    almost    like    an    old-fa 
pompadour,"  he  was  going  on.  "I 
you  it  looks  new-style  and  differei 
Break  a  rule  and  have  a  drink  with 

Sue  hesitated.  She  shouldn't 
Charlie  liked  alcohol  and  he  lib 
women  to  drink,  so  she  said,  "Wh 
Rye  and  soda." 

They  talked  there  in  the  smok) 
ness,  Sue  bright  and  animated  bV 
she  could  never  let  herself  be  anyi 
way  with  Charlie;  he  brief  but  ai 
about  his  yearly  boat  ride  down  t 
side  passage.  He  bulked  beside  hi 
and  at  home  in  the  thick,  blue,  nigl 
air,  and  to  save  her  soul  Sue  cou 
tell  whether  he  had  been  repelled 
frank  admission  that  she  was  not  v 
here  for  the  season,  and  some 
chill  stayed  in  her  stomach.  She 
worriedly:  Men  his  age  like  youn 
they  don't  really  go  for  women 
few  hairs  lighter  at  the  roots.   Bi 
have   to   settle   down   sometime, 
they?    And  they  don't  want  to 
youngsters,  do  they? 

Herb,  at  the  piano,  adjusted  hi: 
tacles  and  touched  the  keys,  and  S 
up  almost  eagerly  for  she  kne\ 
Charlie  liked  to  see  her  in  a  sp< 
She  had  sensed  early  that  he  was  w 
by  the  fact  that  others  watched  h 
in  a  measure  on  display,  and  fou 
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piano's  out  of  tune.  So  we'll  chop  it 
Then  we'll  get  a  tin  horn  instead. 
,  these  men  are  crazy. 
:  they're  using   the  same  kind   of 
g  a  lot  of  people  have  been  using 
e  American  economic  system  lately . 
American  way  isn't  perfect.  We 
ave  our  ups  and  downs  of  prices  and 
We'D  have  to  change  that.  But  even 
ur  system  works  a  lot  better  than  the 
-rate  substitutes  being  peddled  by 
countries  we  could  mention, 
works  better  because  of  a  few  simple 
We  are  more  inventive,  and  we 
how  to  use  machine  power  to  pro- 
more  goods  at  lower  cost.  We  have 
skilled  workers  than  any  other 
try.  We  believe  in  collective  bargain- 
ed enjoy  its  benefits.  And  we  Ameri- 
save— and  our  savings  go  into  new 
>,new  plants,  new  and  better  machines. 
iuSt^'  *ause  of  this,  we  produce  more  every 

she  to  ring  hour  .  .  .  and  can  buy  more  goods 
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i  an  hour's  work  than  any  other 


people  in  the  world. 

We  can  make  the  system  work  even  better, 
too:  by  all  of  us  working  together  to  turn 
out  more  for  every  hour  we  work— through 
better  machines  and  methods,  more  power, 
greater  skills,  and  by  sharing  the  benefits 
through  higher  wages,  lower  prices, 
shorter  hours. 

It's  a  good  system.  It  can  be  made  better. 
And  even  now  it  beats  anything  that  any 
other  country  in  the  world  has  to  offer. 

So— let's  tune  it  up,  not  chop  it  down. 

Want  to  help?  Mail  this! 

I  want  to  help. 

I  know  that  higher  wages,  lower  prices,  short- 
er hours  and  larger  earnings  can  all  result  from 
producing  more  goods  for  every  hour  all  of  us 
work. 

Therefore,  I  will  ask  myself  how  I  can  work 
more  effectively  every  hour  I  am  on  the  job, 
whether  I  am  an  employee,  an  employer,  a 
professional  man  or  a  farmer. 

/  will  encourage  those  things  which  help  us 
produce  more  and  add  to  everyone's  prosper - 
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ity— things  like  greater  use  of  mechanical 
power,  better  machines,  better  distribution 
and  better  collective  bargaining. 

I  will  boost  the  good  things  in  our  set-up, 
and  help  to  get  rid  of  the  bad. 

/  will  try  to  learn  all  I  can  about  why  it  is 
that  Americans  have  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "The  Mira- 
cle of  America"  which  explains  clearly  and 
simply,  how  a  still  better  living  can  be  had  for 
all,  if  we  all  work  together. 
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attractive  too.  Which  was  why  it  had 
been  a  grave  tactical  error  to  talk  as  she 
had  about  her  welcome  here  wearing  a 
trifle  thin. 

To  cover  the  ice  of  defeat  that  kept 
forming  in  her  stomach  Sue  made  her 
smile  embrace  more  affectionately  the 
patrons  of  the  place,  and  sang  a  little 
more  loudly;  and  this  time  the  four 
from  Boston  were  no  longer  squabbling 
among  themselves  but  were  free  to  give 
her  their  undivided  and  dubious  atten- 
tion. 

"Sing,  I'll  Be  Your  Baby,  Baby,"  said 
the  black-haired  one. 

"She's  got  a  baby,  baby,"  sneered  the 
bigger  youth.  "Probably  old  enough  for 
college." 

The  other  two  sniggered  and  a  few  of 
the  customers  joined  them. 

"College?"  Sue  retorted,  and  smiled 
widely.  "He's  a  general  of  the  armies. 
Didn't  you  know?  I'm  eighty-six.  I  look 
like  this  because  I  was  given  the  secret 
of  eternal  youth.  By  my  grandfather. 
He's  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  he  looks 
younger  right  now  than  you  did  this 
morning  with  your  hang-over." 

She  slid,  in  the  laughter,  into  the  half- 
sung  and  half-recited  number,  When 
Grandpaw  Takes  a  Vitamin,  and  stilled 
them  for  a  while.   But  only  for  a  while. 

The  big-shouldered  one  was  the  worst. 
He  talked  out  of  the  corner  of  his  mouth 
to  the  others,  and  some  nuisance  was 
being  hatched,  Sue  could  see  that.  Then, 
after  Sue's  next  song,  he  said  audibly, 
"Sure  she  does.  Ten'll  get  you  fifty  she 
does." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  objected  the  black- 
haired  one.   "I  think  it's  wired." 

"Okay,  we'll  find  out."  Too  politely 
the  big-shouldered  youth  said  to  Sue 
across  the  thirty  feet  between  them, 
"Would  you  come  here  a  minute,  lady? 
We  got  a  bet  we'd  like  you  to  settle." 

AT  THE  end  of  the  bar  Perce's  face  ap- 
l  peared,  with  his  moray's  mouth  con- 
cerned. He  didn't  want  to  throw  out 
good  bar  money,  but  he  didn't  want  his 
entertainment  disturbed,  either.  Sue 
hesitated,  then  flashed  him  a  reassuring 
look:  I  can  handle  it. 

She  stepped  down  smiling  from  the 
dais  and  moved  smoothly  toward  the 
four.  She  had  wit  and  knew  her  fast  and 
ready  hostess'  manner  well.  "What's 
wrong,  friends?  Need  a  vitamin  or  two 
yourself?" 

"It's  your  hair,"  explained  the  big- 
shouldered  one.  "We  got  a  bet  on  about 
your  hair.  I  bet  you  wear  a  rat  in  it,  but 
my  friend  here  bets  you  wire  it  up." 

All  eyes  went  to  Sue's  face  and  to  the 
golden  mass  piled  wave  on  wave  above 
it,  and  laughter  rose  and  in  it  Sue  in- 
wardly exploded.  They  could  muss  her 
evening  up— she'd  had  evenings  spoiled 
before — but  not  like  this.  She  had  enough 
control  left  to  join  heartily  in  the  laugh- 
ter but  her  eyes  were  a  very  cold  bright 
blue  as  they  rested  on  these  jesters. 

"Sonny,"  she  said  with  sweet  clarity, 
"you're  too  young  to  bet  on  anything. 
Hasn't  your  mama  told  you?  The  glass 
beside  you — it  ought  to  have  milk  in  it 
at  this  hour.  Warm  milk.  And  that  dish 
of  pretzels.  Dear,  dear!  Mike,  send  out 
and  get  a  bowl  of  cereal  for  our  little 
friends." 

I  can  handle  it,  she'd  flashed  to  Perce. 
And  she  might  have  if  she  hadn't  lost 
her  temper  and  her  rough-cut  humor. 
For  to  joke  about  a  young  man's  youth 
in  public  isn't  funny  to  him. 

The  big  fellow's  face  showed  how 
she'd  stung.  His  eyes  smoldered  and  he 
took  a  quick,  angry  step  forward.  "All 
right.  Auntie."  he  said,  "we'll  find  out 
for  ourselves."  And  he  passed  the  bonds 
of  mere  heckling  by  reaching  for  her 
hair. 

A  large  form  stopped  beside  him.  cigar 
between  heavy  jaws,  shrewd  eyes  seal- 
colored  and  bland  between  heavy  lids 
"Easy,  boys."  said  Charlie  "You  don't 
pick  on  women,  do  you1    Now  let's  just 
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have  another  drink.  On  me.  Four  of 
the  same  for  my  friends,  Mike." 

"We  don't  want  another  drink," 
snapped  the  black-haired  youth. 

"Sure  you  do,"  soothed  Charlie. 
"You'd  rather  have  another  drink  than 
trouble,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Trouble?"  The  big  fellow  held  his 
arms  out  from  his  sides.  He  had  been 
laughed  at;  he  had  to  prove  how  rough 
and  male  he  was.  "We  love  trouble. 
Anyhow,  why're  you  pushing  in?" 

"Yeah,"  said  another.  "What's  it  to 
you,  Fatso?" 

Charlie  regarded  the  four,  now  crowd- 
ing in  on  him,  and  some  of  his  assurance 
oozed  away.  He  was  good  with  men  but 
it  began  to  appear  that  in  this  situation 
he  might  not  be  good  enough.  He  had, 
it  seemed,  stepped  into  something  too  big 
for  him  to  handle — and  some  poten- 
tially painful  moments  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  law  could  get  here. 

He  glanced  uneasily  around,  then 
looked  at  Sue  and  saw  an  out.  "Why  am 
I  pushing  in?"  he  said.  "You'd  push  in 
for  your  girl,  too,  wouldn't  you?  That's 
reason  enough,  isn't  it?" 

"Your  girl?"  said  the  black-haired  one. 
"Goon!" 

"The  lady's  going  to  be  my  wife," 
Charlie  carried  it  on.  "Now  have  another 
setup,  and  drink  it  to  our  health." 

His  turned,  defenseless  back  as  he 
walked  Sue  toward  his  table  was  a  bluff, 
and  for  a  dangerous  moment  it  looked 
as  if  it  might  be  called.  Doubt  and  vio- 
lence clashed  with  sentimentality  in  the 
faces  of  the  four.  Then  bathos  won. 
After  all,  if  the  dame  was  his  girl.  They 
looked  uncertainly  at  one  another, 
grinned  a  little,  and  raised  their  glasses 
toward  the  table. 

"Whew!"  said  Charlie.   "Thought  for 


a  minute  I  was  going  to  lose  some  teeth." 

Sue  said  nothing,  still  seeing  those 
hands  reaching  for  her  hair.  And  then 
she  heard  Charlie  say  in  almost  the  same 
tone:  "  The  lady's  going  to  be  my  wife.' 
You  know,  there's  an  idea  there." 

For  a  moment  it  didn't  register,  so 
simply  did  it  come — the  statement  that 
for  so  long  Sue  in  her  brighter  moments 
had  hoped  to  hear  and  in  her  darker  ones 
had  been  increasingly  sure  that  she 
would  not.  She  caught  her  breath  and 
stared,  lips  parted. 

Charlie  looked  a  bit  surprised  himself 
at  what  he'd  said,  and  then  a  bit  amused. 
He  nodded,  as  if  to  himself.  "I  don't 
know  why  it  wouldn't  work.  You're  a 
good  kid,  Sue." 

Dazed,  Sue  stared  down  the  vista  she 
had  peeked  at  so  often  in  her  mind  but 
had  thought  lately  would  be  forever 
barred.  Summers  north  and  winters 
south.  Charge  accounts  even  at  jewelry 
stores.  The  apartment  in  the  Eighties; 
the  boat,  small  compared  to  some  but 
undeniably  a  yacht.  The  Cuban  house- 
boy  and  a  maid  or  two,  beauty  shops  in 
an  endless  string.  And  Charlie,  true  to 
her  at  least  while  they  were  in  the  same 
town  together. 

He  was  looking  at  her  expectantly, 
waiting  for  the  swift:  Yes!  There  could 
be  no  other  answer.  And  it  was  the  one 
Sue  was  going  to  give,  of  course.  She 
wasn't  really  troubled  by  the  manner  of 
the  proposal,  nor  its  prelude — which  had 
in  a  sense  shoved  Charlie  into  it. 

She  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say, 
low-voiced,  "Kid?  Charlie.  I  am  thirty- 
five." 

He  got  out  a  fresh  cigar.  The  Cello- 
phane crackled  as  he  drew  the  wrapper 
off.  He  looked  at  her  over  the  small 
flame  of  his  lighter.    "So  what?    You 
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don't  look  it.   And  by  taking  some  c;; 
you  won't  look  it  for  years." 

It  was  exactly  what  she  wanted 
hear;  the  whole  incredible  thing  was  p. 
cisely  what  she'd  prayed  for — and 
stead  of  feeling  the  wild  exhilaration  I 
success  she  felt  only  this  numb  amain 
ment.  She  felt  the  eighty-six  she'd  jokl 
of  to  the  boys. 

She  saw  Charlie  beginning  to  frovj 
because  this  was  a  very   big  thing  If 
him  to  offer.   She  knew  she'd  better  ;. 
swer  fast;  and  she  had  the  words,  put  a 
ready,  but  they  seemed  to  stick  and  s 
focate  her.   She  got  up,  with  her  nun 
ness  gone  and  replaced  by  something  t 
utterly  illogical  to  credit:  a  feeling  of 
lease. 

She  touched  his  fleshy  hand  with  gi 
uine  affection.  "I  have  to  get  out  of  h 
for  a  minute,  Charlie.  Sorry.  I've  got 
get  a  breath  of  air." 

She  knew  that  if  she  left  now  she  n< 
not  return  to  this  table,  to  this  man.  A 
still  she  moved,  and  with  her  out  i: 
door  went  all  the  hopes  she'd  built  up 
her  mind,  destroyed  by  something  i 
derneath  her  mind  that  obstinately  did 
have  the  sense  to  know  when  it  was  w 
off.  Mad!  she  told  herself.  Insane!  A 
telling  herself  this  she  walked  more  r; 
idly. 


STEVE  was  still  sitting  in  his  car. 
shadowy  and  dim.  He  was  staring  i 
seeingly  at  lights  across  the  narrow 
nal,   with   his   shoulders   slumped; 
when  Sue  called  his  name  they  strai; 
ened  quickly  enough  and  his  gray  < 
lighted  up.    "Hello!    I  was  hoping, 
only  that." 

She  sank  to  the  bench  near  his  ch 
and  looked  at  the  wild  hyacinth  floai 
in  its  peril  of  the  ocean.  Such  a  big, 
oblivious  ocean.  She  watched  some  HI 
past    pilings,    rootless,    lost.     She 
"Let's  see.    How  long  have  we  kn 
each  other,  Steve?" 

"Three  months  last  year,"  Steve 
"Two  weeks  this  year." 

"That's  not  so  long  a  time." 

"It's  not  so  short." 

"You  knew  there  was  another  mi 

He  did.  of  course;  he'd  seen  Charlii 
the  Porthole  last  year.  There  was  a 
lence  and  she  saw  his  throat  work, 
then  he  spread  his  hands.  "It's  been  qi 
a  while  since  either  of  us  went  to  Sum 
School." 

She  leaned  back,  by  habit  careful 
her  hair,  till  her  head  touched  cool  p| 
eling.    "I  guess  women  are  as  era; 
they're  said  to  be.  They  want  sometl 
terribly  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
get  it — and  they  don't  want  it." 

She  heard  his  breath  catch,  at  that, 
saw    him    turn    sharply,    questionii 
toward   her;   and   either  he  had   m 
learned  to  veil  his  eyes  or  with  her  1 
never  wanted  to.   He  stared  at  her  fc! 
moment  and  then  stood  up  beforej 
His  hands  reached  out  and  down, 
buried  themselves  in  her  hair,  searclj 
out  the  pins,  deliberately  tousled  till 
sleek  coiffure  was  a  wild  gold  tum| 
around  her  head. 

Sue  sat  there  shocked,  rigid.  She 
not  breathe  as  she  stared  up  at  the 
figure  stooping  in  the  cabin's  lownessl 

"I've  always  wanted  to  do  that,"  s| 
Steve  unsteadily.  All  the  things  that  ij 
to  be  resolved  between  them  were  in 
next  words:  "So — want  to  slap  me?" 

Sue  stirred,  and  her  hair  moved  ij 
loose  soft  mass  about  her  head.  She 
oddly  changed,  curiously  freed  by  I 
queer  consummation.  She  touched 
angle  of  Steve's  jaw,  but  with  a  finger 
and  he  caught  her  hand  and  kissed 
palm. 

"I  have  a  chance  at  one  of  those  f 
apartment  bungalows,"  he  said,  v< 
steady  now.   "Shall  I  take  it?" 

In  a  puddle  of  reflected  light  across 
water  a  clump  of  hyacinth  touched  a 
ing.  stirred,  settled  and  remained. 

"Yes."  Sue  said.  "Yes,  take  it.  / 
soon,  darling."  1 — II — H 
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of  your  State. 


The  NEW  National  Guard 
Reports  to  the  Nation! 

National  Guardsman,  Private  John  Smith, 
reporting  to  you,  the  people  off  America. 

In  1946,  you  gave  the  Guard  a  job,  to  organize  a  force  to  protect 
your  homes  from  any  enemy  attack.  You  gave  us  the  job  of  helping 
prepare  a  defense  for  our  country. 

We're  doing  that  job.  As  1949  begins,  there  are  320,000  of  us,  train- 
ing ourselves  to  defend  you,  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air.  Almost 
every  State  in  the  Nation  has  organized  a  larger  National  Guard  than 
ever  before,  for  your  protection. 

The  job  is  not  yet  done.  We'll  need  twice  as  many  men  in  the  force 
you've  asked  us  to  build.  With  your  support  we'll  build  this  power, 
for  your  protection  and  your  peace.  We're  proud  to  serve  you.  We're 
proud  to  be  your  new  National  Guard. 

For  further  information  about  your  new  National  Gvard,  write  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  The  Pentagon,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  or  the  Adjutant  General 
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don't  think  so,  but  perhaps  you're  right. 
Anyway,  don't  say  it  out  loud  again,  or 
we'll  have  to  trade  a  few."  Then  he 
waited. 

He  knew  that  football  meant  a  living 
to  Curly  Wright — a  chance  to  make  more 
money  than  his  dirt-farm  family  had 
ever  seen.  Wright  had  a  wife  and  two 
kids,  and  a  prospect  for  a  coaching  job 
if  he  and  the  team  came  through.  Gaines 
knew  that,  and  realized  a  part  of  his  frus- 
tration, but  still  he  wasn't  ready  for  the 
blow.  Wright  swung  his  fist  blindly,  and 
it  landed  high — but  it  landed  hard,  and 
Gaines  was  on  the  floor,  half  sitting, 
leaning  on  his  elbows — down. 

AND  there  it  was,  the  end  of  a  dream. 
l  You  carry  that  dream  with  you  from 
the  time  you're  big  enough  to  get  in  a 
ragged  scrub  jersey,  and  you  keep  in 
shape  and  put  out,  every  minute,  every 
second,  in  the  thrill  of  the  game  or  the 
drudgery  of  practice.  You  set  your  sights 
for  Madison  University,  top  team  in  the 
toughest  football  conference  in  the  coun- 
try, and  you  hammer  at  your  parents, 
over  and  over  until  they  surrender  and 
withdraw  your  application  to  the  quiet, 
gentlemen's  college  in  the  Ivy  League. 

You  fight  down  the  protests  of  the 
girl  at  home,  the  clear-eyed,  slender  girl 
who'd  been  your  sweetheart  all  through 
prep,  and  deliberately  send  yourself  a 
thousand  miles  from  her.  You  spend 
your  freshman  year  battling  the  paid  ath- 
letes and  the  hostile  coaches  who  know 
them,  and  finally  you  prove  that  even  if 
you  do  have  two  last  names  and  come 
from  Chatham  Country  Day  instead  of 
Industrial  High  you  can  play  football. 
You  make  the  team,  you're  Madison's 
first-string  blocking  back. 

And  then  the  roar  of  the  crowd  is  a 
cold  sneer  on  the  face  of  the  man  who 
knocked  you  down.  You're  twenty  years 
old,  and  you're  licked,  and  your  dream 
is  gone. 

They  had  played  Silliman  College  in 
the  last  game  of  the  season,  the  early- 
December  game  that  meant  the  bowl. 
They  already  had  the  invitation — only 
an  upset  by  little  Silliman  could  take  it 
away  from  them.  That,  of  course, 
couldn't  happen. 

After  they'd  warmed  up,  catching 
passes  and  running  back  punts.  Madden 
called  the  varsity  off  the  field  for  a  last- 
minute  pep  talk.  The  big  men  in  their 
shiny  game  uniforms  jogged  imperturba- 
bly  after  him,  but  Gaines  Archer,  the 
sophomore,  lagged  behind.  The  crowd 
was  coming  into  the  great  stadium,  and 
the  colors  the  coeds  wore  were  bright  in 
the  crisp  winter  air. 

The  cheer  leaders  were  prancing  in 
front  of  the  student  section,  but  Sheila 
Stutts  stopped  her  gymnastics,  ran  a  few 
steps  toward  him,  and  waved.  Gaines 
waved  back,  and  the  students  roared. 
Sheila  was  smiling  coyly  at  the  crowd, 
eating  it  up.  Then  Gaines  reluctantly 
turned  his  back  on  her  and  trotted 
toward  the  dressing  room,  the  welcome, 
familiar  tingle  of  the  game  dancing 
lightly  along  his  spine. 

Gaines  tried  to  look  as  disinterested  as 
Matusek  and  the  other  regulars  as  he  sat 
down  on  the  bench  and  waited  for  Bull 
Madden  to  start  talking.  Most  of  the 
men  were  seniors,  and  some  were  war 
veterans,  twenty-four  and  twenty-five 
years  old.  They  all  were  dragging  down 
good  pay,  disguised  or  otherwise,  and 
they  all  looked  on  football  as  a  moder- 
ately pleasant  means  of  passing  four 
years  of  college  life  and  guaranteeing 
themselves  jobs  after  graduation.  They 
sat,  faces  blank,  waiting  impassively  for 
Madden  to  get  through  with  his  pep  talk 
so  they  could  go  out  on  the  field  and  do 
their  weekly  job. 

".  . .  So  they're  gonna  be  tough,"  Mad- 
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den  was  grating.  "They  been  buying  up 
good  men  and  this  is  the  year  they  want 
to  knock  us  over.  Don't  kid  yourself. 
They're  gonna  be  tough.  They  wanta 
knock  us  out  of  that  bowl  game." 

Gaines  looked  up  suddenly  into  San- 
tini's  malevolent  black  eyes.  He  jerked 
his  gaze  away  quickly.  But  he  knew  San- 
tini  was  still  staring  at  him.  Santini  had 
been  the  starting  blocking  back  when  the 
season  opened;  he  had  chattered  inces- 
santly about  the  red  convertible  a  group 
of  wealthy  Chicago  alumni  were  going 
to  give  him  for  Christmas.  There 'd  be  no 
red  convertible  for  a  second-team  back, 
but  that  wasn't  the  only  reason  Santini 
and  some  others  hated  him.  Santini  hated 
him  because  he  came  from  Chatham 
Country  Day  School,  because  he  came  to 
Madison  uninvited  and  unpaid. 

Just  as  Pat  had  said.  "I  won't  argue 
with  you  any  more,"  she  had  told  him, 
quietly — Pat,  the  cool-voiced  girl  with 


Gaines  felt  the  hairs  stand  up  on  the 
backs  of  his  hands  and  he  wanted  to 
stand  up  and  shout  away  the  tension,  but 
he  waited  until  the  rest  of  the  team  got 
up,  lazy  and  bored,  before  he  lifted  him- 
self off  the  bench. 

In  the  noise  and  confusion,  he  followed 
the  other  orange  jerseys  as  they  stretched 
and  limbered  up,  and  then  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  twenty-yard  line,  all  alone, 
and  he  heard  the  thud  of  a  foot  on  a  ball, 
saw  it  coming,  end  over  end,  felt  his 
heart  stop  beating  for  a  moment — and 
then  something  snapped,  as  it  always  did, 
and  his  mind  was  clear  and  his  muscles 
limber. 

He  started  running,  easily,  over  to  the 
right,  with  Matusek  and  the  ball  behind 
him  and  a  black  shirt  coming  down  hard 
in  front  of  him.  He  shifted  his  weight 
slightly  for  a  feint  and  smacfeed  into  the 
Silliman  man.  The  impact  was  solid,  he 
heard  the  grunt,  heard  Matusek's  foot- 
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the  sudden  flashes  of  warmth  and  under- 
standing, Pat,  the  girl  back  home — "I 
think  you'll  be  out  of  place  in  a  big 
sprawling  football  factory,  but  I'm  a  kid. 
I  suppose,  a  provincial,  and  I  don't  un- 
derstand these  things.  I  wanted  you  to  go 
to  school  here  in  the  East — we  could  see 
each  other — but  if  Madison  University  is 
what  you  want.  Gaines,  then  that's  what 
I  want  too.  Whether  you're  a  star  or  a 
washout,  you're  my  guy.  Whatever  it  is 
you  want,  I  want  you  to  have  it,  and  that 
includes  me." 

PAT  was  right  about  many  things;  she 
was  sweet.  But  she  wasn't  right  about 
his  being  out  of  place  at  Madison,  even 
taking  Santini  into  consideration.  He 
belonged  to  a  big  fraternity;  he  was 
pinned  to  Sheila  Stutts.  who  was  as  de- 
sirable a  coed  as  there  was  on  the  cam- 
pus; and  the  sports  writers  were  already 
beginning  to  give  him  a  big  play.  And 
alter  they  walloped  Silliman,  and  went 
to  the  bowl,  he  and  Sheila  would  really 
have  a  time — 

"Okay,"  Madden  shouted.  "You  know 
what  you  got,  and  you  know  what  you 
can  do.  You're  undefeated  and  you're  at 
the  top  of  the  conference  and  you're  goj 
ing  to  the  bowl — if  you  win.  Let's  see 
what  you're  gonna  do  now — let  a  little 
team  whip  your  pants  or  get  in  there  and 
fight!" 


steps  hammer  past,  and  he  picked  himself 
up  and  got  himself  another  black  shirt 
before  Matusek  went  down. 

As  he  came  up  to  the  huddle,  he  was 
laughing  out  loud,  and  Matusek,  the  ex- 
captain  of  infantry,  was  pounding  him 
on  the  back  and  roaring  something  in  his 
ear.  He  felt  loose,  and  fine,  and  he 
hugged  Matusek  and  slapped  big  Skora 
on  the  back  and  slipped  into  the  huddle, 
eager  to  see  the  grass  moving  under  his 
feet  again,  impatient  to  slam  another 
man  off  his  feet.  He  had  no  doubts,  no 
fears.  He  was  in  the  ball  game  and  he 
belonged  there. 

But  Silliman  was  tough.  Twice  Gaines 
rammed  the  line,  and  twice  they  closed  it 
up  to  drag  down  the  ball  carrier.  Three 
yards  in  two  downs. 

"We'll  kick,"  Matusek  decided  in  the 
huddle. 

It  was  a  good  one  that  spiraled  down 
the  field,  and  Curly  Wright,  down  under 
it  fast,  made  the  tackle.  Silliman  lined  up. 
Gaines  and  Skora,  the  center,  were  back- 
ing up  the  line. 

The  play  started,  the  Silliman  fullback 
carrying  the  ball  off  tackle.  Skora  han- 
dled the  interference,  and  Gaines  drove 
his  shoulder  into  the  fullback's  thighs, 
and  they  went  down  together.  As  they 
fell,  he  heard  the  man  curse,  and  felt  a 
blow  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  then  the 
rest  of  the  team  piled  on. 


"Made   three   yards,"    Matusek 
"Whatsa  matter?" 

Gaines  shook  his  head.  Silliman 
out  of  the  huddle,  the  ball  went  back, « 
DeFraites,  Silliman's  scatback,  was  te 
ing  wide  around  end.  Wright 
dumped,  and  Gaines  met  the  two  n't 
running  interference.  He  played  it  bI 
feinted  a  dodge,  and  then  dived  strait 
at  the  first  man's  knees.  They  bh 
crashed  into  the  second  man,  and  cae 
down  with  Gaines  on  the  bottom.  \ 
curse  sounded  in  his  ear,  dull  bl<i 
struck  into  his  stomach.  Then  he  hed 
the  thud  as  Skora  and  Matusek  brourt 
down  DeFraites.  He  looked  back,  anon 
elbow  caught  him  in  the  eye. 

The  referee  put  the  ball  down.  ]» 
Fraites  had  made  four  more  yards,  an  it 
was  third  down  and  only  three  to  go. 

"They'll  punt,"  Matusek  shouteda 
his  ear. 

"No,  they're  going  to  run  their  1 
Gaines  yelled  back.  "Say,  this 
slugged  me." 

"Did  he?"  Matusek  was  uninteresi 
"Slug  the  punk  back.  This  team  alw 
plays  dirty  ball." 

Silliman  went  into  a  huddle.  Gas 
tried  to  find  the  man  who  had  slug  d 
him,  but  their  heads  were  lowered.  1« 
was  something  new.  He'd  played  to  h 
football,  but  he'd  never  been  slugji, 
regularly  and  deliberately,  this  way.  * 
conference  teams  hit  hard,  but  they  1* 
their  fists  to  themselves. 

The  play  came  into  the  line,  d 
Gaines's  legs  pumped  him  into  the  \e. 
A  fist  struck  his  face,  but  he  got  a  fi§ 
hold  and  drove  himself  at  the  crouct 
runner.  They  went  down  behind 
scrimmage  line.  Gaines  stood  up  and 
consciously  reached  down  and  grab' 
an  arm  to  help  someone  up  from  ■ 
pile.  It  was  the  ball  carrier,  and* 
grinned  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth 

"Thanks,  stupid,"  he  said  as  he  c:  ie 
up,  and  ground  his  spikes  down  « 
Gaines's  instep.  "Thanks  a  lot." 

They'd  lost  a  yard.  "That's  the  v 
boy."  Matusek  shouted.  "You're  on 
All-America."  Matusek  turned  to  Sk-I 
"Get  in  the  line  and  you  and  Haas  nil 
a  hole  for  Gaines.  They  gotta  punt." 
pounded  Gaines  on  the  shoulder.  "Bl 
it  and  we  got  'em." 

Gaines  nodded.  The  ball  started  t 
to  DeFraites.  Haas  pulled  his  man  a 
and  Skora  took  care  of  the  center.  Tl 
was  a  hole  Gaines  could  walk  throi 
and  he  hit  for  it,  low,  at  full  speed, 
blocker  was  waiting  for  him.  and 
punter  had  the  ball  in  his  hands,  star 
to  take  a  step.   Gaines  lowered  his  1 
and  drove  straight  for  the  blocker. 
had  a  start,  and  he  was  charging  h 
and  something  was  going  to  give  way 


l 


h 


THE  Silliman  blocking  back  set  1 
self  coolly,  his  eyes  in  a  calcul 
squint.   Just  as  Gaines  reached  him 
raised  his  hand  quick  and  hard.   Ga 
slapped  at  it,  but  he  was  going  too 
The  blow  struck  in  his  groin,  and  <■ 
while  he  threw  up  his  hands  towardl 
kicker  and  the  momentum  carried 
on,  the  sick  nausea  settled  in  his  st 
ach.   His  fingers  scraped  the  ball,  ar 
wobbled  end  over  end  above  his  hea 

DeFraites  stepped  on  his  outstreb 
arm  and  the  blocker  chuckled  dirtil 
his  ear.  "Want  some  more?"  he  snee 

Gaines  got  shakily  to  his  feet,  sick 
pain,  his  face  white.  He  didn't  loo 
the  Silliman  men,  but  he  saw  Mati 
get  up  grinning  a  few  yards  back  of 
scrimmage  line.  He'd  played  up  c 
and  the  ball  had  wobbled  into  his  ha 
Matusek  clapped  his  hands. 

"Okay,  guys,  we  got  'em  now,' 
said  in  the  huddle.  "On  their  twenty- 
yard  line.  Let's  see  you  go,  Roberts. 

The  flashy  back  grinned.    "Want 
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touchdown  now?"  he  asked.  "Or  shall  I 
make  'em  look  good'.'   Huh,  Gaines.''' 

Gaines  answered  in  a  hall  grunt,  hall 
groan  Because  of  him.  the  kid  from 
Country  Day.  they  were  in  scoring  posi- 
tion. His  name  would  be  in  every  write- 
up  of  the  game.  They  had  a  touchdown 
coming  up.  He  tried  to  keep  those 
thoughts  going  through  his  head,  so  he 
wouldn't  notice  the  pain  in  his  belly. 

H.ias  cut  across  like  a  flame  before  the 
wind,  and  the  end  crumpled.  Gaines  ran, 
bent  over  low.  his  thigh  muscles  pumping 
him  on.  The  line-bac'ker  was  coming  in. 
eyes  nervously  glancing  from  Gaines  to 
Roberts  behind  him.  Gaines  cut  to  the 
letl  slightly,  leaning,  his  cleats  biting  into 
the  green  turf.  Ah.  this  was  football.  The 
pain  was  going,  and  he  laughed  out  loud. 
He  could  see  it  before  it  happened,  saw 
his  shoulder  hard  against  the  man's 
thighs,  saw  Roberts  loose  with  still  a 
man  left  for  interference. 

He  jerked  to  the  right,  made  the 
blocker  think  he  was  going  to  hit  him  on 
the  inside,  knock  him  out  toward  the 
side  lines.  1  hen  he  suddenly  shifted  and 
drove  head  on,  every  muscle  from  his 
toes  to  his  neck,  driving  his  body  head 
on  into  the  fullback.  The  man  grunted, 
and  Gaines  laughed  again,  ["hen  the  fist 
caught  him.  square  in  the  nose,  and  he 
felt  the  bone  give.  He  fell,  heavy,  dis- 
gusted, on  the  man  he  had  taken  out. 

DeFRAITES.  who  was  playing  safety, 
and  a  halfback  were  closing  in  on 
Roberts.  Roberts  fooled  the  halfback, 
but  not  DeFraites.  A  wiry  man  with 
hairy  legs  and  a  shrewd  old  face,  he 
knew  the  tricks.  He  hit  Roberts  above 
the  knees,  and  two  more  Silliman  men 
piled  on  from  behind.  A  knee  flashed, 
and  only  three  of  the  four  men  got  up. 
Madison's  trainer  ran  out,  looked  at  Rob- 
erts, and  shook  his  head.  They  carried 
him  off  the  field,  and  Matusek  called  the 
team  together  as  Roberts"  sub  came  out. 

"This  bunch  is  pulling  every  dirty 
trick  there  is."  he  said.  "Look  out  for 
rabbit  punches  and  knees  down  low. 
Don't  slug  back  unless  you're  sure  you're 
gettin'  away  with  it.  We  aren't  as  smarl 
that  way.  Madden  never  taught  us.  They 
got  Roberts,  and  now  they  want  Wright 
and  me.  and  you.  too.  Archer.  That's 
what  you  get  lor  gettin'  your  name  in  the 
papers.  When  you  hit  'em.  put  'em  out 
instead  of  just  down.'' 

They  were  on  Silliman's  ten-yard-line, 
but  the  next  play  Haas  was  caught  slug- 
ging. Madison  drew  a  fifteen-yard  pen- 
alty and  a  warning,  and  the  scoring 
chance  was  over.  The  period  continued 
without  scoring. 

The  first  quarter  turned  into  the  sec- 
ond. Haas's  jaw  was  set  in  his  heavy,  un- 


shaven face  Starczyk  had  been  slugging 
covertly,  but  he  looked  ready  to  start 
swinging  in  the  open.  Wright  was  nearly 
in  hysterics.  I  hey  were  giving  him  hell, 
slowing  him.  He'd  never  get  that  coach- 
ing job  that  way.  But  now  in  Silliman 
territory.  Matusek  sized  him  up,  sent 
him  down  for  a  pass,  and  he  was  right. 
The  captain  made. a  fantastic  leaping 
catch,  and  fell  over  the  goal  line. 

Silliman  surged  frenziedlj  through  the 
line  on  the  extra  point,  but  Gaines  threw 
himself  into  them,  held  them  while  Ma- 
tusek kicked  the  goal.  It  was  almost  half 
time,  and  the  coach  took  him  out.  The 
substitutes  stood  up  and  greeted  him  at 
the  bench.  There  was  a  yell  from  the 
stands,  and  Madden  looked 
up  and  nodded. 

That  was  praise  from  Mad- 
den—worth fighting  your 
heart  out  for — but  somehow 
it  didn't  thrill  Gaines.  He  sat 
down  and  stared  out  on  the 
field,  and  became  dully  con- 
scious of  his  throbbing  nose, 
the  pain  deep  down,  the  twist 
in  his  knee.  Madden  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and 
squeezed. 

"Get  in  the  locker  room  and 
under  the  lamp,"  Madden 
said.  "You  been  taking  a  beat- 
ing.   We  need  you.  kid." 

He  nodded  slowly  and  got 
up  and  walked  steadily  to  the 
dressing  room.  It  was  begin- 
ning to  come  over  him  now. 
He  was  beginning  to  dread 
the  second  half.  He  was  tired, 
and  sore,  but  overlaying  the 
pain  and  the  fatigue  was  dis- 
gust. .  .  . 

He  was  lying  in  the  dress- 
ing room,  under  the  lamp,  and 
it  was  like  last  summer,  lying 
in  the  warm  sun  on  the  lawn 
at  the  country  club.  That  was 
the  time  he  had  told  Pat  about 
spring  varsity  practice  in  a  castoff  uni- 
form, way  down  on  the  scrub  team,  ig- 
nored by  the  coaches  who  favored  the 
men  they  had  recruited  and  knew.  He 
had  been  miserable  then,  and  Pat  had 
suffered  with  him. 

"Football — "  she  had  said.  "I  hate  it, 
and  yet  I  know  you've  got  to  go  on.  and 
lick  it.  By  yourself.  I  can't  help  you. 
Gaines." 

So  he  had  to  come  back.  And  now  that 
he  had  licked  it.  now  that  he  was  on  the 
first  team,  he  had  to  finish  it.  Anyway, 
he  shouldn't  think  about  Pat.  He  was 
pinned  to  Sheila  Stutts. 

He  started  the  game  in  the  second  half. 
After  three  plays  Silliman  got  Wright. 
He  had  to  be  carried  off  the  field. 


"We  gotta  get  'em  for  that.  Gaines," 
Matusek  said.  "Hx  'em  so  they'll  never 
want  to  play  .mother  game  of  football." 

From  then  on  he  didn't  know  what  was 
happening.  He  got  his  signal,  he  threw 
himself  .it  the  black  shirts  in  liont  ol  him. 
He  tackled  with  hard,  jolting  smashes. 
He  was  not  playing  now;  he  was  fighting 
lor  existence.  Finish  out  the  game  before 
they  got  him     that's  all  he  wanted  to  do. 

He  didn't  feel  the  blows,  but  he  saw 
them  coming.  He  didn't  hear  the  roar  of 
the  stands  when  he  pulled  them  down 
singlehanded  but  he  heard  the  whispered 
threats  they  poured  in  his  ear.  Once  Sil- 
liman got  almost  to  the  goal  line,  and 
even  though   Gaines  piled   up  the   line 
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three  times  in  succession,  diving  in  low 
and  holding  them  in  the  same  spot  until 
they  passed  the  ball  away,  he  felt  no 
thrill.  His  teammates  slapped  his  back  in 
approbation,  but  the  blows  only  hurt. 
There  was  no  elation,  no  pride.  He 
wanted  only  the  end  of  the  game. 

Santini  came  back  on  the  field  late  in 
the  last  quarter,  and  gave  Gaines  a  grudg- 
ing nod  as  they  passed.  Silliman  had  shot 
its  wad:  the  Silliman  sluggers  couldn't 
move  now  through  the  line  or  around  it 
and  their  reserves  were  weak. 

Gaines  realized  the  tribute;  Madden 
had  not  dared  to  take  him  out  before. 
He  started  off  the  field,  every  muscle  an 
ache,  his  jersey  ripped  and  matted  down 
the  front  with  his  own  blood,  his  pants 
wet  and  dirty,  his  legs  slashed  by  cleats. 
As  he  trotted  slowly,  tiredly.  a  yell  for 
him.  Archer,  the  war  horse  of  Madi- 
son, roared  heavily  against  his  eardrums, 
and  he  saw  a  blond  girl  in  a  white  sweater 
turning  cart  wheels. 

He'd  thought  of  that  during  prep 
school,  during  his  freshman  year,  the  time 
when  they'd  stand  and  cheer  him.  the  si- 
lent backbone  of  the  team,  the  blocker, 
the  line-backer,  the  man  who  flung  him- 
self into  the  interference  and  brought 
them  solidly,  heavily  down,  laughing  at 
the  sheer  joy  of  sport.  Now  he  actually 
heard  those  cheers,  real,  his  name  boom- 
ing out  of  the  stands,  and  he  didn't  care. 
He  just  didn't  care. 

The  substitutes  flung  a  blanket  around 
him,  and  shouted  in  his  ear.  Madden 
screamed  joyously  at  him.  hugging  him, 
and  the  backfield  coach  pounded  hi  n  on 
the  back  and  allowed  a  smile  to  run  back 
to  his  ears.  Gaines  Archer,  the  sopho- 
more kid,  had  saved  the  game,  and  they 
were  going  to  the  bowl.  Archer  turned 
his  back  on  them  and  walked  to  the  field 
house,  his  lip-,  set  beneath  his  battered 
nose.  It  was  his  last  time  in  a  football 
uniform  -he  knew  that.  The  game  was 
dead.  .  .  . 

He   was  standing   up,   o\\   his  feet,   in 


Madden's  office,  facing  Curly  Wri< 
He  looked  back  and  down  at  the  fl||. 
almost  expecting  to  see  himself 
there.  He  glanced  at  Madden,  thinlii 
that  surely  the  coach  would  stop  it,  i 
Madden  sat  impassive,  waiting.  Wr 
was  waiting,  too.  his  guard  up  da 
didn't  want  to  light  him;  he  underfj 
whv  he  was  angry,  and  he  w.is 
But  there  wasn't  anything  else  to  do. 
poked  out  with  his  left 

That  was  what  Wright  needed, 
again  he  seemed  to  explode.  The 
came  from  everywhere,  and  some  of  tl 
landed,  but  Gaines  knew  they  werecfc 
ing.  anu  he  blocked  most  of  them.  it 
poked  again,  a  futile  stab,  but  it  \m 
straight  through  Wright's  Id 
haymakers  and  struck  m 
nose.  Again,  and  he  saw  bttj 
ooze  down  on  Wright's] 
Because  he  wasn't  angry, 
sad,  he  could  be  cool. 

He  wanted  only  to  gj 
over  with,  and  he  brought 
fist  up  from  his  knees,  straf 
with  all  his  weight  and  pa 
behind  it.  and  Wright  waded 
backward  limply,  looking jj- 
prised.  Gaines  went  after  m 
and  hit  him  again.  He  tl» 
his  fist  straight  into  Wrijft 
face,  and  then  he  broughjBf 
the  uppercut  again. 

Wright  slid  down  the  all 
to  the  floor,  his  eyes  show 
mild  wonder  that  his  legs  'V 
no  longer  holding  him  up, id 
then  that  they  could  nofl 
him.  Gaines  waited  uni)it 
was  all  over  before  he  tu  ed 
to  Madden.  The  coach  hirft 
moved  from  behind  his  t] 

"Why     didn't     you 
down?"  Madden  demandil 
Gaines     looked     back! 
Wright,  then  at  the  coach.J 
said,  "I  don't  know." 
"Well,   I'll   tell  you  wl 
Madden  grated.    "Because  when  y<| 
good  enough  to  play  football  for  me] 
can't  stay  down.  I  never  had  a  quittt 
my  team  yet  and  I  didn't  think  I'd  sfl 
tins  year.    I  can  tell    em  a  mile.    Si] 
times    1    get   kids   that    gotta    grow 
though.  Sometimes  they  gotta  learn 
gotta  tight  whether  they  want  to  or 
They  keep  playin',  or  fightin",  or 
ever     anu  sometimes  it's  worth  it.' 
denly  he  let  a  grin  spread  over  his 
and  stuck  out  his  hand.    "Huh.  Ar 


Is 


THE  grin,  the  sudden  use  of  a  i 
name  he  had  never  had  before, 
him  off  balance.  And  the  hand,  the 
stretched  hand  of  a  friend,  became 
other  hano,  a  slender  hand  wr 
smoothly,  evenly,  the  letter  he  had  i 
pocket. 

"Gaines,"  the  letter  said,  "I  didn't 
you  to  go  to  Madison  and  play  foe 
in  the  first  place.   Now  you're  therejl 
now  you  want  me  to  tell  you  that  y< 
doing  the  right  thing   by   quitting 
game  I  don't  understand.  But  I'm  a 
I  can't.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  wha 
you  do  I  love  you  as  much  as  ever, 
that's  a  lot.   I  oon't  care  what  those 
people  out  there  think  of  you,  and  I 
care  whether  you're  an  All-Ameru 
a  water  boy.  Just  please,  please,  G£ 
stay  the  kind  of  guy  1  want  so  mui 
stay  in  love  with.  .  .  ." 

He  felt  the  warmth  of  the  grin  o 
face  looking  into  his;  and  he  felt  th 
in  his  pocket,  and,  caressing  it  wit 
fingers,  he  said,  aloud,  "I'd  better 
it  back  where  it  belongs." 

"Arch,  what  the  hell  are  you  ta 
about?"  Madden  asked. 

"Nothing.  I  guess  you're  right.  I 
Then  he  let  his  own  grin  take  overj 
didn't  know  exactly  what  had  happ 
but  he  knew  he  felt  different.  V 
Pal  could  co  ne  to  the  bowl  game- 
see  what  a  blocking  back  was  like 
help  you  with  Curl)  before  I  put  rtg 
form  on."  Arch  said.  EZZTlZT 

Collier's  for  January  8, 
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THE  WEEK'S  MAIL 


Continued  from  page  4 


i   Broadway    wisecracks,    untruths   and 

-truths.    For  example:  Mr.  Shane  calls 

Met  a  "long-hair  flop!"  Now  a  "flop"  is 

ow  that  dies  for  lack  of  ticket  sales.  Yet 

y  Rose  says  the   Met  "pla\s  to  97  per 

capacity."  We  ask  you.  Collier's,  "What 

I  of  a  flop  is  that?"  Fact  is,  the  Met  has 

;r  had  a  flop  since  its  gala  1883  opening, 

ugh  wars,  "depressions"  and  panics. 

Lill>  offers  to  take  over,  disrupt  this  efli- 

t  organization,  and  guarantee  against  a 

far    one    season.     Would    he    follow 

ugh  as  the   Met  directors  have  done, 

time  and  money,  all  through  good 

times?    He  offers  to  enlarge  opera 

when  the  largest  auditoriums  in  a 

cities  cannot  seat  music  lovers,  clam- 

g  for  Metropolitan  opera.    Billy  Rose 

ut  on  one  operatic  success,  Carmen 

a   "streamlined"    showpiece.     Does 

qualify  for  the  Met's  complexities? 

F.  Colmsson,  N.  Y.  Reviewer  for 

Musical  Leader,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Met  doesn't  make  money.    Rose  does. 

>E  TO  A  WOOD  PUSSY 


rUMEN:  In  your  article  on  the  care  of 
:  (What  to  Do   Until  the  Vet  Comes, 
i  23d).  you  maintain  that  skunk  odor  was 
1  used  as  a  basis  for  perfumes.   It  is  still 
"Jloyed  and  is  a  very  powerful  and  satis- 
nry  fixative  base  that  makes  perfumes 
t  weeks.     We    make    an    article    called 
"Jjikadora"  thai  changes  the  odorous  in- 
tents  of  the  skunk  to  a  pleasant  aroma. 
*V  immediate  effect  of  a  dime-store  per- 
X:  is  strong,  because  it  is  made  of  only 
iiatic  chemicals  that  evaporate  and  dis- 
ur  vwthin  a  half  hour.    If  you  use  per- 
l's fixed  with  animal  musks,  one  can  dress 
nd  five  or  six  in  the  afternoon,  attend 
jiner.  and  dance  all  night,  and  the  fra- 
'  'x  will  remain  the  next  morning.  Some 
*jr  perfumes  have  lasted  as  long  as  18 
when  the  distinctive  odor  could  still 
" ;3  ^cognized  as  the  original  odor.    With 
'  i     high-class   perfumes,  made  without 
N  al  fixatives,  while  they  may  smell  of 
I  flower  when  originally  compounded, 
I  a  few  days  they  have  changed  and  if 
I  do  not  smell  actually  bad.  they  do  not 
Jible  their  original  aroma. 

C.  V.  Sparhawk,  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 


SIGHT  UNSEEN 

tThe  Week's  Preview  by  Warren  Phil- 
'|To  be  blunt,  wouldn't  an  opinion  on 
'fictures  serve  the  reader  better  than  the 
"•"H outline  (in  some  cases  ruining  the  pic- 
'  j'or  sensitive  movie-goers)  and  less  of  a 
laphy  on  an  individual  star?  1  don't 
!  it's  uninteresting  or  badly  written. 
L.  Henry  Kovell,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

our  clever  way  of  combining  a  pre- 
with  an  X  ray  of  an  actor  is  like  see- 
double  feature,  rare  over  here.   What. 

dishes? 

Jane  Jennyson,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

SPARKS 

Re  your   tenth    "Household    Don't" 
J  ble  Trappers,  Inc.,  Nov.  6th),  to  use 
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inscribed   for  that   purpose   may   be 
an  an  electrical  fire. 

W.  E.  Tice,  Mankato,  Minn. 
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extinguisher  on  an  electrical  fire 
prove  very  fatal.    Only  extinguishers 
ed  with  a  nonconductor  of  electricity 


HOW  TO  BE  A  SPY 


Sms:    I    fully    agree    with    What's 
;  g  with  Our  Spy  System?  (Nov.  6th). 
of  the  nitwits  I  ran  up  against  in  our 
foreign    broadcasts,    etc.,    were    a 
r  to  our  country  during  the  war.  The 
Navy,  etc..  could  keep  their  own  in- 
service,  but  it  should  be  co-ordi- 

's  for  January  8,  1949 


nated  with  an  entirely  new  organization 
— headed  by  a  man  of  experience.  Some  of 
our  F.B.I,  men  could  be  induced  to  enter 
this  service,  and  it  should  be  a  lifetime  job 
Enlightened  business  and  professional  men 
residing  in  foreign  countries  could  be  used 
in  absolute  secrecy.  1  have  found  my  best 
source  of  general  information,  secret  and 
otherwise,  during  peacetime,  is  the  British 
consul  and  his  staff,  in  any  foreign  country. 
A  lunch  generally  does  the  trick. 

Henry  Arnold,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  My  letter  is  to  nominate,  to  head  that 
most  important  of  our  defenses,  Edgar 
Hoover — to  me  he  is  a  natural. 

S.  H.  Thornton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

U(TOPIA)  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:  Your  editorial  (We  Have 
Cause  to  Rejoice,  Nov.  6th)  moves  me  to 
write  you.  You.  to  begin  with,  seem  to 
worry  a  lot  about  what  the  Russians  can  or 
cannot  do.  You  speak  of  us  as  free  people 
voting  to  have  done,  by  politicians,  our  will. 
I  did  not  vote  to  squander  our  natural  re- 
sources in  Greece  or  anywhere  in  Europe  or 
Asia,  yet  it's  being  done.  I  don't  want  war, 
yet  some  of  our  big  boys  would  risk  war  to 
protect  their  financial  holdings  in  foreign 
lands.  There  should  be  no  poverty  in  North 
America:  all  citizens  should  have  education 
(the  best);  medical  attention  from  birth  to 
death  (the  best);  all  should  have  air-condi- 
tioned homes:  there  should  be  no  taxes. 

James  A.  Whalen,  Appleton,  Wis. 

HOW  TO  LIVE  ON  $25  A  WEEK 

Dear  Sirs:  About  a  year  or  so  ago  you 
published  an  article  on  how  to  live  on  $25  or 
so  a  week.  A  friend  of  mine  has  been  work- 
ing on  it  ever  since  and  says  it's  been  tough 
but  he's  finally  licked  it.    Here's  the  pitch: 


Whisky  &  Beer* 

$8.80 

Wife's  Beer 

1.65 

Meat  &  Groceries 

On  credit 

Rent 

Pay  next  week 

Movies 

.60 

Midweek  Pick-me-up 

2.50 

Coal  Borrow  from  neighbors 

Life  Insurance  (Wife's)  .50 

Hot  Tips  on  Horses  10.50 

Tobacco  .45 

Poker  Game  1.65 


$26.65** 
'Deadens  pain  of  living. 
**This  means  going  in  debt,  so  cut  out  wife's 
beer.         Chick  Larson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NO  LASSIE,  HE! 

Dear  Sir:  I  think  somebody  is  kidding. 
Your  cover  (Nov.  13th)  is  an  excellent 
picture,  but  are  you  sure  that  it's  accu- 
rate? I  say  it  isn't  Lassie,  Rudd  Weather- 
wax's  collie  (a  male,  actually  named  Pal 
until  movie  fame).  I  say  the  cover  dog  is 
a  younger  dog  with  almost  the  same  mark- 
ings, but  with  brown  eyes.  The  original 
Lassie  has  odd  greenish-gray  tints  to  the 
iris.  I  realize  I'm  out  on  a  limb;  some- 
times pictures  are  confusing. 

Garold  Hartsock,  Joseph,  Ore. 


Sandy 


Lassie 


The  cover  dog  was  described  as  "another 
Lassie";  there  was  no  confusion  intended. 


DID  HE  SAY 
SCOTCH ? 


IMPORTED  BY  McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NEED  EXTRA  INCOME 

to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living? 

Collier's  offers  you  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  substantial  spare-time  income  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living.  Or  perhaps 
you  want  extra  money  for  new  clothes, 
travel,  and  "extras"?  To  increase  your  in- 
come, you  simply  take  care  of  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions  for  COLLIER'S  and 
all  popular  magazines. 

Right  in  your  Own  home,  you  can  build  up  a  paying  business  by 
telephone  or  mail.  No  door-to-door  selling  is  necessary.  When  you  discover 
how  easy  and  profitable  it  is  to  establish  a  neighborhood  subscription 
service,  you  will  want  to  start  earning  extra  income  at  once. 

Many  of  your  friends  are  already  subscribing — their  renewals  will  pay  you 
the  same  generous  profits  as  new  subscriptions.  You  can  enjoy  profits  year 
after  year  by  looking  after  the  same  subscriptions  while  new  ones  swell  your 
total  earnings. 

For  money-making  supplies,  just  mail  a  penny  postal  or  the  coupon  now! 

Extra  Income  Coupon 

Independent  Agency  Division,  Desk  C-44 

THE  CROWELL-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Use  this  profitable  plan  in  spare 
time  to  increase  your  income  in  1949 


How  can  I  make  EXTRA  INCOME  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living? 
NAME ADDRESS 


TOWN 


Zone  No STATE 
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DOXIE  AND  THE  AVERAGE  MAN 


handkerchief,  he  said,  "You  have  abso- 
lutely no  taste  in  clothes.  That's  why." 

Doxandra  paled  and  said,  "You're  the 
rudest  man  I  ever  met.  I  hate  men!" 

"That's  obvious,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
"And  I  hate  women." 

She  ripped  off  his  raincoat,  threw  it 
into  a  puddle;  but  Andrew  T.  Aubinoe 
promptly  seized  it  and  put  it  around  her 
again. 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self," he  declared.  "If  you'd  get  a  hat 
instead  of  a  gunny  sack,  and  some  high- 
heeled  shoes  you'd — " 

"Shoes!"  she  cried.  "Look  at  yours— 
black  with  a  brown  suit  you've  slept  in 
for  weeks!  And  that  tie!" 

"This  tie  was  a  legacy,"  Mr.  Aubinoe 
said  fondly.  "My  grandfather  used  it  as 
a  shoe  rag.  But  /  don't  care.  I  don't  want 
to  get  married.  Every  night  when  I  say 
my  prayers  I  thank  God  I  don't  have  to 
please  anyone  but  myself!" 

"I  don't  care  either!"  she  said.  "And 
Heaven  knows  the  man  doesn't  breathe 
I'd  marry!  Now  if  you'll  just  let  me 
alone  until  the  storm  slacks — " 

TENTATIVELY  he  held  cigarettes 
toward  her  but  she  ignored  the  ges- 
ture. "Of  course  not,"  he  murmured, 
lighting  one.  And  then:  "How  old  are 
you?  Let's  see,  you  could  be  anything 
from  thirty  up  to — " 

"I'm  twenty-eight,"  she  said  icily. 

"You're  thirty-two,"  he  said  posi- 
tively, "but  you  don't  look  twenty-eight." 
She  was  exactly  thirty-two.  "That  is,  you 
wouldn't  if  you  knew  how  to  dress.  I'm 
thirty-six  myself,  be  thirty-seven  next 
September.  And  I'm  happy.  Never  been 
married.  I've  got  a  job  I  like  and  I  live 
alone.  I've  got  good  books  and  good 
records.  Did  I  tell  you  I'm  Senator  Gil- 
pin's foreign  secretary?  Yes,  I  guess 
you'd  call  me  just  an  average  man." 

She  couldn't  help  speaking  and  her 
voice  rose.  "You're  not  average — you're 
typical.  Talking  only  about  yourself!" 
She  rammed  on  her  hat;  in  the  rain- 
blurred  distance  a  streetcar  was  coming. 

"Where  do  you  work?"  he  said. 

"If  you  must  know,  in  the  Library  of 
Congress!" 

She  handed  him  his  coat  and  ran  for 
the  car  and  not  until  it  was  moving  again 
did  she  realize  she  was  still  clutching  his 
horrible  cotton  umbrella. .  .  . 

In  her  Mount  Pleasant,  one-room 
apartment  she  took  a  hot  bath  but  it  was 
not  relaxing.  Ordinarily,  Doxandra 
Brown  was  not  troubled  by  the  thought 
of  men.  To  be  sure,  a  few  earnest  lads 
back  in  the  Hagerstown  school  days  now 
and  again  had  taken  her  to  a  movie.  And 
there  was  Arthur  Biggs.  That  May  he 
had  kissed  her  in  the  dark  on  her  porch 
and  had  told  her  she  was  the  "swellest 
girl  he  knew." 

But  in  September,  one  night  at  the  fair 
with  her  sister  Lois,  she  saw  him  kissing 
Florence  Gove.  And  she  had  resolved 
that  never  again  would  she  be  hurt  like 
that. 

Next  morning,  however,  she  was  on 
her  corner  earlier  than  usual,  and  even 
though  the  sky  was  brilliant  she  carried 
an  umbrella.  At  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing she  asked  a  guard  the  way  to  Senator 
Gilpin's  suite  and  when  she  stepped  out 
of  the  elevator,  a  tall  man  in  a  neat  pin- 
stripe suit  was  swinging  down  the  corri- 
dor. Doxandra  scarcely  noticed  him  until 
he  stopped  at  Senator  Gilpin's  door. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Aubinoe!"  she  cried  in  a 
tight,  strained  voice.  "I  want  to  return 
your  umbrella.    And  thank  you." 

They  stared  at  each  other.  His  cool 
eyes  took  in  her  trim  gray  suit  and  green 
straw  hat;  she  saw  his  perfectly  knotted 
tie  of  regimental  stripes.  Without  a  word, 
Doxandra  abruptly  fled  down  the  corri- 
dor.   On  the  third  tap  of  her  high-heeled 


Continued  from  page  44 


suede  pumps  she  heard  him  say  under 
his  breatU,  "You're  looking  better  this 
morning." 

She  didn't  stop,  and  she  was  still  upset 
later  in  the  office  when  Estelle  Kennedy 
breezed  in.  "Whew!"  Estelle  said. 
"What's  come  over  you?  Doxie,  you 
look  exactly  as  if  you'd  spent  the  night  in 
Charles  Boyer's  arms!" 

Doxandra  didn't  answer.  If  there  was 
one  thing  in  the  world  she  hated — more 
than  men — it  was  being  called  Doxie. 

"Darling,"  Estelle  said,  "you  look 
grand.  You  ought've  done  it  years  ago. 
But  fess  up  now.    What  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  Dox- 
andra said  flatly. 

"Okay,"  Estelle  said.  "It's  back  to  the 
brickyards  for  me.  But  don't  think  I'm 
not  going  to  find  out.  because  I  am."  .  .  . 

At  lunchtime  Doxandra  avoided 
Estelle.  She  had  barely  got  back  to  her 
desk  when  she  looked  up  and  gasped. 


he'd  get  some  decent  clothes."  She  made 
Doxandra  call  Mr.  Aubinoe  right  back 
and  Mr.  Aubinoe  regretfully  explained 
he  had  just  that  minute  asked  someone 
else.  With  flaming  cheeks,  Doxandra 
turned  on  Estelle.  "I  never  want  to  see 
that  man  again!" 

Estelle  said  comfortingly,  "Never 
mind,  Doxie.  You've  got  him  on  the 
run.  If  that  old  woman  hater's  asked  you 
once,  he'll  ask  you  again." 

But  he  didn't.  A  week  went  by  in 
which  Doxandra  told  herself  she  had 
forgotten  the  way  the  back  of  his  head 
looked.  She  did  not  speak  of  him  to 
Estelle,  and  Estelle,  in  the  meantime,  had 
become  excited  over  a  newspaperman 
named  Pete.  "He's  so  divine,"  she  de- 
clared, "especially  when  he's  sober.  He's 
taking  me  to  the  fights  tonight." 

Doxandra  smiled  sadly. 

Estelle  pursed  her  lips.  "You  know 
what,  Doxie?  Next  Saturday's  my  birth- 


"Pssst.    You're  sitting  on  Clemson's  hat" 


VIRGIL     PARTCH 


There  in  Legislative  Reference  stood  Mr. 
Aubinoe.  He  nodded  briefly.  "Miss 
Brown,  I  want  to  look  up  something  on 
the  Calydonian  hunt — " 

"  i  he  what?" 

"The  Calydonian  hunt.  You  know, 
Greek  mythology.  The  senator's  making 
a  nation-wide  radio  address  next  week 
on  the  United  Nations  and  we  need 
something  classical — " 

"Of  course,"  Doxandra  said  briskly, 
wondering  why  he'd  come  when  he 
could  have  telephoned.  "It's  very  simple 
to  get  all  the  books  you  need — " 

She  sent  for  them  and  Mr.  Aubinoe 
left.  In  a  little  while  he  was  back.  "Oh, 
by  the  way,  Miss  Brown,"  he  said  casu- 
ally. "I've  just  remembered  something. 
The  Senator  and  Mrs.  Gilpin  have  given 
me  their  box  at  Constitution  Hall  for  to- 
night. Grieg  and  Mozart.  Would  you 
like  to  go?" 

"Why — why,  that's  terribly  nice  of 
you,  Mr.  Aubinoe.  "I'd  love  to,  except 
— I'm  afraid  I  have  an  engagement." 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad."  He  seemed 
genuinely  sorry.  "Well,  thanks."  She 
watched  the  back  of  his  head  as  he  went 
out  the  door  and  something  told  her  she 
had  made  an  inexcusable  mistake.  In 
fact  she  felt  so  worried,  she  got  up  and 
went  to  Government  Publications  where 
Estelle  worked.  "Estelle,  this  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  Aubinoe,  asked  me  to  go  to 
the  symphony  tonight  and — " 

"Gilpin's  Aubinoe?"  Estelle  said.  "I 
know  him.   Wouldn't  be  bad  looking  if 


day  and  I'm  going  to  give  a  party.  Din- 
ner for  Pete,  Aubby,  you  and  me!" 

"Oh,  no,"  Doxandra  protested.  But 
Estelle  was  firm. 

Hoping  that  Estelle  would  come  down 
with  pneumonia,  Doxandra  waited  until 
Saturday  and,  finding  Estelle  in  bloom- 
ing health  spent  all  afternoon  shopping. 
When  she  dressed  she  was  so  nervous 
she  spilled  three  drops  of  Chanel  on  the 
front  of  her  new  black  dress.  Mr. 
Aubinoe's  knock  came,  and  she  opened 
the  door,  knowing  that  if  he  insulted  her 
just  one  time,  she  would  faint. 

On  Saturday,  when  Doxandra  opened 
her  door  to  Mr.  Aubinoe's  knock,  she 
found  him  faultlessly  attired  in  a  pin- 
stripe suit,  cordovan  wing-tip  shoes,  and 
gray  mocha  gloves.  Because  he  said  it 
was  nice  of  her  to  ask  him  out  to  dinner, 
she  knew  he  thought  the  evening  her  idea 
rather  than  Estelle's.  It  troubled  her  a 
little. 

Estelle's  door  was  opened  by  one  of 
those  stocky  young  men  who  aren't  as 
young  as  they  look,  and  whose  mis- 
matched jackets  and  trousers  and  bow 
ties  still  have  a  campus  flavor.  His  imme- 
diate behavior  stunned  Doxandra. 

'Good  evening,"  she  began,  "I — 

"Doxie!"  he  cried  flinging  his  free  arm 
around  her  neck  and  kissing  her. 

"Let  her  go,  Pete!"  Estelle  screamed. 
"You're  going  to  see  her  all  evening!" 
Never  one  to  overlook  even  a  dubious 
possibility,  Estelle  kissed  Mr.  Aubinoe 
and  Mr.  Aubinoe,  to  her  shrieking  de- 
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light,  kissed  her  back.  "But,  Auh 
can't  leave  Doxie  out!"    So  Mr 
noe  placed  a  nice,  friendly  kiss  o  ) 
andra's  crimson  cheek. 

Doxandra  never  forgot  that  e  | 
There  was  Pete  sitting  on  a   fo 
forcing  her  into  being  an  old  fi 
his,  and   no   surprise   on   Estelli 
whatever.   Later,  Mr.  Aubinoe  fi 
Estelle  into  the  kitchen  and  Do 
face  turned  violently  red  when  s 
heard:  "Mad  about  her.    My  b 
look  what's  happened.    Men  al' 
for  that  sweet,  demure  type, 
just  a  noisy  party  girl  that's  got 
her  Saturday  night.  Oh,  I  adore 
but  still  I've  got  to  find  myself 
steady.   Aubby,  darling,  how'd 
to  be  my  beau?" 

"Estelle,"  Doxandra  heard  Mr 
noe  say  huskily,  "there's  noth 
rather  be." 

And,  finally,  when  Pete  droppi 
andra  and  Mr.  Aubinoe  off  at  th 
ment.  she  heard  Pete  say,  "Go 
Doxie  pet.  Fine  seeing  you.  I'll 
up  tomorrow  night  at  seven." 

As  Pete  drove  off,  Mr.  Aubin 
looking  straight  at  her.  "That's  t 
I  was  hoping  you'd  have  dinner 
tomorrow,  but  it  seems  you're 
busy  when  I  ask  you  out.   Goo 
Doxie." 

During  the  night  she  wakene 
was  all  clear  as  glass.    She  cou 
Estelle  saying,  "Pete,  you  won't 
do  this,  but  you've  got  to.    Pla 
Doxie,  just  for  me.    She's  an  ol 
frustrated  and  scared.  Make  Aub 
ous."   It  was  horrible.   If  she  co 
through  Estelle's  plot  so  could 
He  thought  inviting  him  was  her 

SHE  worried  all  through  chu 
next  morning.  Of  course  Peti 
not  show  up  that  night.  But  as 
herself  into  the  apartment  the  tel 
was  ringing.  Her  heart  began  to 
when  she  heard  Pete  say,  "To 
deal,  isn't  it?" 

"Well,  are  you  sure — ?" 

"Listen,    baby,    you'll    learn    I 
welsh  on  dates.   Look — it's  such 
day  I  thought  we  might  drive  i 
country,  say  toward  Olney  Inn, 
up  a  good  meal.   Okay?"  .  .  . 

Sitting  apart  from   Pete  in  hu§ 
vertible  with  the  lop  down,  she 
back  and  watched  twilight  fade  o* 
rolling  green  hills.    "Pete,"  she 
last,  "why  did  you  ask  me  out  to  ;U 

"Because  I  wanted  to." 

She  was  looking  at  the  fields.  T 
because  Estelle  wanted  you  to?" 

Pete  chuckled.  "You're  smart.'" 

"Anybody  could  see  your  act  la: 
was  her  idea." 

"Even   old   Aubby?    Do   him 
Anybody  can  see  he's  nuts  aboi 
But  let's  get  one  thing  straight. 
Tonight's  my  idea  and  I'm  the  gu 
Aubby  take  care  of  himself." 

There  began  that  night  for  Do 
Brown  the  strangest  period  of  h 
Tough,  hard-drinking  Pete  H 
who  knew  everybody  from  Capit 
to  the  White  House  and  back  agai 
her  everywhere.  She  lived  in  a  w 
excitement.  Her  diffidence  began 
ishing  and  she  learned  to  laug 
nothing.  Marveling  at  herself,  sh 
longed  for  Mr.  Aubinoe  to  walk  i 
room.  He  was  in  her  mind  con 
his  remarks  when  they  had  first  n 
rankling.  The  desire  to  show  Mr 
noe  became  an  ambition.  But  ev 
Mr.  Aubinoe  had  no  desire  to  be 
he  did  not  telephone. 

So  it  was  Estelle  who  watched  I 
quicken,  watched  the  poise  corr 
her  that  a  woman  acquires  only  fr 
ing  seen  in  the  company  of  a  ma 
women  want. 
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telle,  at  first,  was  delighted.  "Doxie! 

cute!"  she  had  cried.    But  as  time 

on  she   became   patronizing   and 

ic.    Doxandra   knew  that   both   of 

were  waiting  for  the  same  thing — 

ete  to  get  tired  of  her.  .  .  . 

:e  Saturday  night  Pete  stopped  his 

t  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  they 

n  the  steps  in  the  moonlight.    The 

om  the  ri\er  was  soft  on  their  faces 

he  Washington  Monument  lay  like 

x  of  chalk  on  the  silvered  reflecting 

-uallv,    Doxandra    said,    "Not 

yet,  Pete?" 

caught    her    meaning    instantly. 

'11  let  you  know."  He  laced  her 

through  his.  "My  God,  a  woman 

derstands!   I'm  almost  forty  and 

the  first — like  you.    You  know 

!  to  talk  and  when   not  to."    His 

'   grew   casual.    "It's   too   bad   we 

:i't  have  fallen  in  love." 

ired  into  the  balmy  night.  "You 

that  could  never  happen." 

JO,  because  I'm  selfish.    I  want  to 

'ie  whole  shebang.   For  a  long  time 

>een  fed  up  with  gals  who  know  as 

1  as  I.   You  know,  don't  you,  that 

Te  given  me  a  kind  of  happiness  this 

v  *a?  When  I'm  with  you,  I  drink  less, 

ig  at  all.   You're  good  for  me, 

,    b.  And  you  have  yet  to  commit  the 

■:ardinal  sins  of  womankind.    You 

Darling,  do  you  love  me?'  and 

n  I  going  to  see  you  again?'  In- 

\tally,  I  saw  your  old  pal  Aubinoe 

at  lunch,  at  the  Willard.  You  could 

guess  who  was  with  him." 

XANDRA  had  been  waiting  for 

;  Ibis  chance.    "Pete,"  she  said  ear- 

.  "\ou  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the 

Tfou've  treated  Estelle.   She's  crazy 

1  you  and  it  isn't  right.   Don't  you 

:  '-'miss  her?" 

ughtful  look  crossed  Pete's  ex- 

\e  face,  an  odd,  quick,  suddenly 

y  look.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "now  that 

■'lention  it,  I  guess  I  do."  Suddenly 

e  and,  bending,  put  his  hand  on  her 

'"You're  sweet  and  I'm  very  fond  of 

i  hen  he  took  her  by  surprise; 

swinging  her  up  into  his  arms, 

i:lfced  her. 

h  her  hand  in  his  they  walked  si- 

to  the  car. 

Monday,    Estelle    was    radiant. 

•'•'!  a  nice  week   end,  Doxie?"   she 

■  *  sweetly  when  they  met  for  lunch. 

Jiiet,  but  very  nice.   And  you?" 


"Lovely.  Simply  lovely.  I  spent  all 
day  yesterday  with  I'cte,  the  sweet  thing. 
And  last  night  «c — "  Estelle  stopped 
abruptly  and  suddenly  the  floodgates  of 
understanding  opened  in  Doxandra's 
mind.  "Really,  Doxie,  there's  nothing 
like  a  man  around  the  house.  But  then, 
you  had  Pete  so  long  you  know  that — " 

"Estelle.  you  know  that  isn't  true!" 
Doxandra  protested 

"On  Saturday  I  lunched  with  Aubby. 
Doxie,  there  are  tunes  when  he's  posi- 
tively cute.  He  just  needs  a  woman  who 
knows  her  way  around."  Estelle  sighed 
happily.  "I  always  did  say  things  work 
out  right  in  the  end." 

SO  PETE  had  gone  back  to  Estelle.  It 
took  all  of  Doxandra's  will  to  remind 
herself  that  she  had  sent  him.  Never  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  again,  she  declined 
when  he  asked  her  to  dinner. 

"Doxie,  if  you  don't  come  I'm  going 
to  get  stirking  drunk.  And  you  wouldn't 
wish  that  off  on  me,  would  you?" 

She  went.  But  the  old  companionship 
just  wasn't  there;  her  Cinderella  party 
was  over.  All  right,  let  Estelle  have  him. 
She  closed  the  menu  and,  as  her  gaze 
passed  over  the  crowded  University  Club 
dining  room,  she  drew  her  breath  in 
sharply. 

Pete  turned  in  his  chair  and  they 
watched  Estelle  and  Mr.  Aubinoe  come 
in  the  door.  Mr.  Aubinoe  hesitated  but 
Estelle  came  straight  toward  them,  her 
big  hat  flopping 

"Hello,  cave  man,"  she  trilled.  "Hello, 
Doxie."  Seated,  she  immediately  took 
command.  "What's  everybody  having? 
Aubby,  you  don't  mind  if  I  have  just  one 
teensy-weensy  cocktail,  do  you?"  She 
saw  Doxandra's  pillbox  of  a  hat  all  but 
covering  one  eye.  "Doxie!  What  an 
adorable  hat!  But  how  in  the  world  can 
you  see  where  you're  going?" 

Doxandra  took  a  deep  breath.  "I  can 
see  where  I'm  going,"  she  said  coolly, 
"better  than  you  can." 

"Doxie's  become  a  clotheshorse,"  Es- 
telle declared.  "And  it's  the  fault  of 
you  two  boys.  It  all  started  with  Aubby 
and  ended  with  Pete.  Aubby,  don't  you 
think  Doxie's  hat's  cute?" 

Mr.  Aubinoe  was  aware  of  tears  just 
under  Doxandra's  lashes.  "I  think."  he 
said  distinctly,  "it's  the  best-loolflng  hat 
I  ever  saw." 

"Estelle,"  Pete  said,  "you're  a  stinker." 

Pete  got  Doxandra  away  as  quickly  as 


"Gee!  I  don't  like  1949  already 
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he  could.  On  the  way  home  he  invited 
her  to  a  ball  Senator  and  Mrs.  Gilpin 
were  giving  on  the  thirtieth  at  the  Sul- 
grave  Club  "White  t  e  and  all  that  rot. 
Ambassadors,  an  Arabian  princess,  big 
shots  by  the  do/en.  You  know  how  I 
hate  the  social  racket  but  I'll  go  if  you'll 
go  with  me." 

Reluctantly,  she  accepted. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Aubinoe  called. 
"I  hope  I'm  not  too  late  this  time.''  he 
said;  "but  will  you  go  with  me  to  the  Gil- 
pins'  party?" 

She  could  have  cried.  "Aubby,"  she 
said  pleadingly,  "you've  got  to  under- 
stand. I  give  you  my  word  that  the  next 
thing  you  ask  me  to  do,  I'll  do—  '  She 
did  not  hear  the  door  when  Estelle 
opened  it.  "I'm  going  with  Pete.  But, 
Aithby.  will  you  take  Estelle?" 

"I  had  thought,"  Mr.  Aubinoc's  voice 
was  audible  in  the  room,  "that  if  you  de- 
clined I  wouldn't  take  anyone." 

"Promise  me  you'll  take  her,  Aubby!" 
Doxandra  pleaded. 

Mr.  Aubinoe  sighed.  "All  right,"  he 
said. 

She  hung  up  and  turned  to  meet  Es- 
telle's  blazing  eyes.  Slowly,  Estelle  came 
toward  her.  "Oh.  no!"  she  cried.  "You 
can't  push  Aubby  on  me,  you  little 
sneak!  I  want  Pete  and  I'm  going  to 
have  him.  And  not  just  part  of  the  time!" 

Doxandra  watched  Estelle  stalk  out 
of  the  room  and  a  slow  rage  began  to 
work  in  her.  She  had  traded  her  peace 
of  mind  for  her  fling  with  Pete  and  it 
wasn't  worth  it. 

From  then  on,  Estelle  cut  her  cold,  she 
didn't  know  whether  Mr.  Aubinoe  was 
going  to  keep  his  promise  or  not  and 
she  didn't  see  Pete  until  the  night  of  the 
ball. 

He  gave  a  low  whistle  at  her  door.  The 
lamp  behind  her  caught  the  bronze  in  her 
hair,  the  gold  of  her  grandmother's  pend- 
ant earrings.  But  even  with  all  those 
black  taffeta  ruffles  falling  to  the  floor, 
she  felt  naked  in  her  strapless  gown. 

AS  THEY  joined  the  procession  of  tail 
l  coats  and  evening  gowns  moving  up 
the  Sulgrave  stairs,  Doxandra's  eyes  were 
searching  for  Estelle.  She  gave  her  name 
to  the  announcer  and  Mrs.  Gilpin  was 
holding  out  her  white-gloved  hand.  "So 
nice  of  you  to  come.  Miss  Brown.  An- 
drew has  spoken  of  you  and  I  hope  you'll 
come  to  tea." 

Pete  took  her  hand.  "All  right,  cutie, 
unfreeze.  You're  the  best-looking  babe 
here."  He  led  her  into  the  ballroom. 
Above  the  music,  she  heard  Estelle's  big 
throaty  laugh  float  out  as  she  danced  by 
with  Ed  O'Connor.  Then  a  tall  spare 
man  tapped  Pete  on  the  arm  and  Doxan- 
dra was  looking  into  the  clear  gray  eyes 
of  a  lean  face  above  a  faultless  white  tie. 
Her  heart  almost  stopped. 

"I  take  every  word  back,"  Andrew  T. 
Aubinoe  said  and  the  crinkles  were  at 
the  corners  of  his  eyes.  "The  horse  blan- 
ket, the  gunny  sack,  all  of  it.  You're 
beautiful." 

When  the  music  stopped  they  drifted 
toward  one  of  the  cardrooms.  From 
a  sofa  screened  by  palms  they  heard  a 
woman's  raised,  querulous  voice.  Es- 
telle's voice. 

"Okay,  Pete,"  she  said  hoarsely,  "but 
you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  gag!  You  know  I  framed  it 
for  you  to  make  a  stab  at  Doxie  because  I 
pitied  her.  I  wanted  drippy  old  Aubby 
to  fall  for  her,  not  you!  And  now  you've 
fallen  in  love  with  her — " 

"Stop  yelling,  Estelle.  My  God,  you 
have  no  sense  at  all.  I'm  not  in  love  with 
her  and  she  knows  it — ■" 

Mr.  Aubinoe's  long  hard  fingers  closed 
on  Doxandra's  arm.  They  found  the 
upper  stairway  and  sat  looking  down  at 
the  party.  Mr.  Aubinoe  leaned  toward 
her.  "Doxie,"  he  said,  "not  long  ago  you 
gave  your  word  you'd  do  the  next  thing 
I  asked  you  to.  Now  I'm  going  to  hold 
you  to  it.    Will  you  marry  me?" 

"Yes,"  she  breathed.       T — TT — IT — T 
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JIZZLE 

Continued  from  page  11 


was  torn  off  she  started  on  the  next  as  if 
the  plain  paper  were  an  irresistible  invi- 
tation. By  the  end  of  the  show  the  stage 
was  decorated  with  portraits  of  everyone 
in  the  small  audience. 

People  clustered  round,  wringing 
Ted's  hand  and  inspecting  Jizzle  as  if 
they  were  still  not  quite  convinced  of 
what  they  had  seen.  The  only  person 
who  held  aloof  was  Rosie.  She  stood 
apart,  saying  nothing,  and  from  time  to 
time  she  turned  a  gloomy  look  on  the 
smug  Jizzle. 

Rosie  didn't  know  exactty  why  she  dis- 
liked the  monkey.  Jizzle  was  abnormal, 
a  freak,  but,  then,  so  was  Pearl,  the  three- 
legged  woman.  Jizzle's  immodesty  also 
offended  Rosie,  but  an  even  deeper  of- 
fense lay  in  the  monkey's  attitude — the 
way  she  snickered  when  she  caught  Ro- 
sie's  eye. 

All  the  same,  Jizzle  became  the  third 
occupant  of  the  trailer. 

"She's  worth  thousands  of  pounds  to 
us,"  Ted  pointed  out.  "We  can't  risk 
having  her  stolen.  And  we  can't  risk  her 
getting  ill,  either.  Monkeys  need  warm 
places  to  live  in." 

This  was  all  quite  true  and  so  Jizzle 
stayed. 

FROM  the  first  there  was  never  any 
doubt  of  the  act's  success.  Ted  raised 
the  admission  from  one  shilling  to  two 
and  the  price  of  a  Jizzle  drawing  from 
a  half  crown  to  five  shillings.  He  opened 
negotiations  for  a  larger  tent.  His  audi- 
ences were  invariably  delighted  with 
Jizzle's  drawings,  but  Rosie's  sensitive 
ear  detected  a  different  note  of  laughter 
when  they  saw  her  portrait.  It  rankled. 
She  kept  her  temper  for  a  week  and  then 
struck. 

"She  makes  me  look  more  like  a  mon- 
key every  time.  I  believe  she  does  it  on 
purpose,"  Rosie  said.  "I  won't  stand 
there  and  have  her  make  a  fool  of  me." 

"Darling,  that's  sheer  imagination. 
All  her  drawing  is  a  bit  monkeyish — 
after  all,  it's  only  natural,"  Ted  remon- 
strated. 

"It's  more  so  when  it's  me." 

"Now,  do  be  reasonable,  darling. 
What  would  it  matter  anyway,  even  if  it 
were  so?" 

"So  you  don't  mind  your  wife  being 
jeered  at  by  a  monkey?" 

"But  that's  ridiculous,  Rosie.  You'll 
get  used  to  her.  She's  a  nice  friendly 
little  thing,  really." 

"She  isn't,  not  to  me.  She  keeps  on 
watching  and  spying  on  me  all  the  time." 

"Come  now,  darling,  hang  it  all — " 

"I  don't  care  what  you  say,  she  does. 
She  just  sits  there  watching  and  snicker- 
ing, and  I've  had  enough  of  her  in  the 
act.  You  can  do  it  without  me.  If  you 
must  have  someone,  get  Ireen  from  the 
Hoop-La.  She  won't  mind." 

Ted  was  genuinely  distressed.  He  and 
Rosie  had  always  got  along  so  well  to- 
gether and  he  had  wanted  her  to  have 
more  pleasures  and  comforts  than  the 
returns  from  Dr.  Steven's  Stimulator 
would  provide. 

But  now  that  the  big  chance  had  come, 
discord  had  arrived  with  it.  No  one  ac- 
quiring such  a  valuable  property  as  Jizzle 
could  afford  not  to  exploit  her  properly. 
Rosie  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  that — 
but,  well,  women  got  such  queer  fixed 
ideas. 

Business  thrived.  Ted's  show  was  pro- 
moted to  mention  on  the  advance  bills. 
Jizzle  also  thrived.  She  took  to  Ted's 
left  shoulder  as  her  favorite  perch,  which 
was  somehow  slightly  flattering,  and  also 
had  publicity  value. 

Little  was  to  be  seen  of  Rosie,  how- 
ever. She  seemed  always  to  be  off  drink- 
ing tea  in  some  other  caravan.  If  Ted 
had  to  go  out  on  business  he  had  to  shut 
Jizzle  up  in  the  trailer  alone. 


His  single  suggestion  that  Rosie  might 
act  as  guardian  had  met  with  such  an 
emphatic  refusal  that  he  did  not  like  to 
repeat  it.  At  night  Rosie  did  her  best 
to  ignore  Jizzle  altogether.  The  monkey 
responded  with  sulky  moods  which 
broke  on  occasion  into  snickers.  At  such 
times  Rosie  would  relinquish  indiffer- 
ence, and  glare  at  her  angrily. 

Ted  was  aware  that  Rosie  had  grown 
less  companionable  toward  him.  There 
was  a  grudgingness  in  her  manner  that 
had  never  been  there  before.  It  worried 
him;  the  money  that  now  rolled  in  was 
by  no  means  everything. 

Had  he  not  been  a  reasonable,  clear- 
thinking  man,  he  might  have  begun  to 


"But,  Ted—" 

"You  can  save  your  breath.  Look  at 
this!" 

He  unrolled  the  sheet  of  paper  before 
her.  Rosie  stared  at  it.  It  was  surpris- 
ing how  much  obscene  suggestion  could 
reside  in  a  few  simple  lines. 

"While  I  was  doing  the  patter,"  Ted 
said.  "All  sniggering  their  bloody  heads 
off  before  I  saw  what  was  happening. 
Funny,  isn't  it?"  He  looked  down  at  the 
drawing. 

There  could  not  be  a  moment's  doubt 
for  any  who  knew  them  that  the  woman 
and  man  involved  were  Rosie  and  El 
Magnifico. 

Rosie  flushed.   She  jumped  from  the 
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"Tommy  is  all  right,  but  every  once  in  a  while  he 
thinks  basketball  is  more  important  than  girls" 
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feel  some  resentment  against  Jizzle  him- 
self  

The  puzzle  was  to  a  great  extent  re- 
solved on  a  night  about  six  weeks  later 
when  Ted  came  back  to  the  trailer  later 
than  usual.  He  had  had  several  drinks, 
but  he  was  not  drunk.  He  walked  into 
the  trailer  with  a  sheet  of  paper  rolled 
in  his  hand,  and  stood  looking  down  at 
Rosie,  who  was  already  in  bed. 

"You — !"  he  said.  He  leaned  over  and 
smacked  her  face  hard. 

Rosie,  startled  out  of  sleep,  was  as 
much  bewildered  as  hurt.  Ted  glared 
down  at  her. 

"Now  I  understand  quite  a  lot.  Spy- 
ing on  you,  you  said.  What  a  mug  I've 
been!  No  wonder  you  didn't  want  her 
around." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  Rosie 
demanded,  with  tears  already  in  her  eyes. 

"You  know.  I  expect  everyone  knows 
but  me." 


bed  and  made  a  vicious  grab  at  the  top 
of  the  cupboard.  Jizzle  evaded  her  skill- 
fully. 

Ted  caught  her  arm  and  jerked  her 
back. 

"It's  too  late  for  that  now,"  he  said. 

The  flush  had  gone,  leaving  her  face 
white. 

"Ted,"  she  said.  "You  don't  be- 
lieve— ?" 

"Spying  on  you!"  he  repeated. 

"But,  Ted,  I  didn't  mean—" 

He  slapped  her  again  across  the  face. 

Rosie  caught  her  breath;  her  eyes  nar- 
rowed. 

"Damn  you!  Damn  you!"  she  said, 
and  went  for  him  like  a  fury. 

Ted  reached  one  hand  behind  him  and 
unlatched  the  door.  He  turned  Rosie 
around  and  thrust  her  outside.  She  stum- 
bled down  the  three  steps,  tripped  on  the 
hem  of  her  nightgown,  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 


i 


Ted    slammed    the    door 
snapped  the  bolt. 

Up  on  the  cupboard  Jizzle  s 
Ted  threw  a  saucepan  at  her.  She 
it,  and  snickered  again.  .  .  . 

Next  morning  the  manager  anjfc 
ringmaster  were  faced  with  the  prtat 
of  finding  at  short  notice  a  man  oil 
ence  and  intrepid  appearance  to  ujS 
Magnifico's  place  in  the  lion's  ^ 
Quite  half  the  day  passed  before  a  2 
but  Ted  knew  that  Rosie  also  was  J 
ing. 

Ted  spent  the  next  few  days  in 
nate  moods  of  anger  and  remora 
had  not  realized  what  Rosie's  al  % 
would  mean.  He  had  done,  as  he  : » i 
the  only  thing  a  man  could  do  in  tlj 
cumstances — but  very  bitterly  h< 
aware  of  the  craven  wish  that  h 
never  learned  the  circumstances. 

Jizzle's  perching  on  his  should 
came  a  source  of  irritation.  He  U 
pushing  her  off  impatiently.  But  f 
monkey  he  never  need  have  1 
about  Rosie.  He  began  to  hate  th< 
of  Jizzle. 

For  a  week  he  continued  to  gr 
show,  mechanically,  but  with  incr 
distaste.  Then  he  approached  (J 
Haythorpe  of  the  rifle  range.  C, 
reckoned  it  could  be  done.  Muri 
wife,  could  easily  manage  the  rang) 
a  girl  to  help  her;  he  himself  was  \ 
to  take  over  Jizzle  and  run  the  aci 
Ted  retaining  a  twenty  per  cent  ' 
in  the  gross. 

"That  is,"  George  added,  "if  the 
key  will  stand  for  it.   She  seems 
attached  to  you." 

For  a  day  or  two  it  appeared  do 
that  Jizzle  would  leave  Ted,  but 
ally,  by  patient  and  repeated  rei 
the  change  in  mastery  was  made  p 
her.  She  sulked  for  two  days  and 
accepted  it. 


* 


r:  WAS  a  relief  to  be  free  of  Ji 
but  it  did  not  bring  back  Rosie 
trailer  seemed  emptier  than  ever, 
a  few  days  of  morbid  inactivity  Te 
himself  in  hand.  He  pulled  out  1 
stock,  unrolled  some  of  the  old  b: 
the  Psychological  Stimulator  and 
down  to  letter  some  new  ones :  mc 

LZE  YOUR  MENTALITY.  CONFIDENC 
ATES  CASH.    A  KEEN  MIND  IS  A  KEY 

In  a  short  while  he  was  back 
old  stand  and  the  mugs  were  putt 
their  half  crowns  with  a  will, 
wasn't  quite   the   same   without 
handing  out  the  bottles. 

Jizzle  was  now  working  wel 
George.  The  act  was  playing  to 
city,  but  Ted  felt  no  tinge  of  jeak 
regret  as  he  watched  the  crowds 
in.  Even  his  share  of  the  takings  b 
him  little  pleasure.  He  would  hav< 
up  any  amount  of  money  just  ti 
Rosie  beside  him  again.  He  tried  t 
her,  but  without  success.  . . . 

A  month  passed.  Then  one  nig 
was  awakened  by  a  knock  on  the 
door.   His  heart  thumped.   Even 
moment  he  had  been  dreaming  of 
He  jumped  out  of  bed  to  open  th 

But  it  was  not  Rosie.   It  was  C 
with  Jizzle  on  his  shoulder  and 
the  rifles  from  the  range  -in  his  hi 

"What?"  began  Ted  dazedly.  1 
been  so  sure  it  was  Rosie  comini 
"What—?" 

"I'll  show  you  what,  you  bli 
said  George.   "Just  take  a  look  a' 

He  held  out  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Ted    looked.     Compromising 
have  been  the  severest  possible 
statement    of    the    attitude    in 
George's   wife,   Muriel,   was  di' 
with  Ted. 

Ted  raised  his  horrified  eyes- 
George  lifted  the  rifle.   On  his 
der  Jizzle  snickered.  I iL" 
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PAL  THAT  I  LOATHE 


i  came  up  to  George's  desk.  "Con- 
ations,  pal,"  he  said.    "You're  in. 
t  you  shall  dine  and  dance  in  the 

of  Mildred  Norton." 
i  mean — "  George  gasped,  "that 
ally  got  a  date  with  Mildred?" 
r  have,"  said  Steve  affably.    "It's 
to  be  a  foursome.    Mildred's  got 


acq 


lough  George  knew  full  well  what 
happen  that  night,  he  accom- 
Steve  to  the  apartment  shared  by 
*d  and  her  sister, 
beautiful,"  said  Steve  as  Mildred 
to  the  door.  "You  look  good 
l  to  eat  and,  boy,  have  I  got  an 
te!  You  know  George,  don't  you?" 
iw  are  you.  George?  Come  on  in." 
y  entered  the  apartment  and  were 
Mildred  had  cocktails  ready. 
,  incidentally,"  she  said,  "you've 
met  my  sister,  have  you?"     She 

her  voice.    "Sue,"  she  called. 

Hi 

SDROOM  door  opened  and  Sue 
me  in.  She  was  blond  like  Mildred 
:  b  was  neither  calm  nor  composed; 
is  effervescent  and  hoydenish  and 
itures  could  not  be  called  classical, 
shamelessly  attired  only  in  her 
;  her  hair  was  in  disarray  and 
metal  curlers  in  her  mouth. 

boys,"  said  Sue  through  the 

jects.  "Glad  to  have  you  aboard. 

keep  you  waiting  but  it's  these 

ed  patented  curlers.  Bear  with 

ment.  will  you?" 

good,  good,"  said  Steve  ex- 
ly.    He  was  sitting  very  close  to 
d.    They  were  sipping  cocktails. 
:  wasn't  shocked;  he  was  dead, 
the    way    downtown    in    a    taxi 
:  and  Sue  sat  in  the  jump  seats, 
^em  to  a  night  club  of  Steve's 
>n,  sat  at  a  table  Steve  picked  out 
ank  drinks  Steve  ordered. 
I  you  know  that  George  and  I 
hrough  the  Italian  campaign  to- 
*  Steve  asked   Mildred.     "Sure 
We  took  everything  they  could 
at  us.  side  by  side." 
link  that's  awfully  sweet,"  said 
d. 
a  bare  statement  of  fact,"  said 
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wolf's  been  banished ! 
oody!  He's  vanished 
ith  other  extinct  phenomena, 
jough  once  his  howls 

his  evil  prowls 


:  cons   ere  ^d  %$  a  tomcat's,  and  commoner 


you 

l  to* 
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o  rude  passerby 
ow  gives  me  the  eye 
r  ventures  remarks  even  bolder, 
ad  I  take  the  air 
[■>     fe  from  whistle  and  stare. 
r  is  it  just  that  I'm  older? 
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Sue,  "it'll  do.     But  if  it's  the  beginning 
of  a  monologue,  I'll  take  a  small  beer." 
"Sue,"  said  Mildred,  "you  shouldn't 
talk  like  that  " 

"Sue's  right,"  said  Steve.  "This  is  no 
time  for  reminiscing.  This  is  time  for 
fun.  Let's  dance." 

"I  think  it  would  be  sweet,"  said 
Mildred. 

They  danced  away.  George  stared 
after  them,  having  forgotten  the  pres- 
ence of  Sue. 

"Georgie,"  said  Sue  presently,  "will 
you  please  reel  in  your  torch?  Every- 
body's looking." 

"Huh?"  asked  George,  startled.  "What 
torch?" 

"The  one  you're  packing,"  said  Sue. 
George  said  nothing. 
"Georgie,"  said  Sue.     "What's  with 
you  and  old  triple-good  Steve?" 
"Huh?"  asked  George. 
"Besides  a  torch  in  your  hand."  said 
Sue,  "you've  got  a  ring  in  your  nose." 
"Steve,"  said  George,  "went  through 
the  Italian  campaign  with  me." 
"So  he  said,"  remarked  Sue. 
"He  saved  my  life." 
"Oh,"  said  Sue. 

George  went  on.  "It  was  night.  He 
was  in  an  advanced,  one-man  artillery 
observation  post.  I  was  to  relieve  him. 
Somehow  I  got  lost.  I  wandered  too 
near  the  enemy  lines.  I  got  a  machine 
gun  bullet  in  my  chest.  I  must  have 
yelled  pretty  loud  before  I  blacked  out. 
Steve  crawled  out  and  dragged  me  to 
safety.  I  would  have  bled  to  death  in 
a  matter  of  a  few  more  minutes." 
"I  see,"  said  Sue. 

"I  wouldn't  have  done  it  for  him," 
said  George.  "Yet  he  faced  what  was 
almost  certain  death  for  me.  I  hate  his 
guts." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Sue  enthusiastically. 
"I  don't  like  his  face,  either.  With  that 
wavy  hair  and  that  slick  mustache  he 
looks  like  a  marcelled  shark.  Okay, 
now  we're  getting  somewhere.  You  hate 
his  guts  and  you  want  Mildred.  Why 
don't  you  move  in  on  her?" 

"But  can't  you  see?"  asked  George 
bitterly.    "I  owe  my  life  to  him.    I  know 
he   takes   advantage   of   me,   but    if   it 
weren't  for  him,  I  wouldn't 
be  here  to  be  taken  advan- 
tage of." 

"You're  a  sentimental- 
ist," said  Sue.  "You've  got 
a  Frankenstein's  monster 
of  obligation  riding  on 
your  shoulder  and  it's  of 
your  own  making.  If  you 
don't  get  out  from  under, 
it's  going  to  destroy  you;  it 
would  have  been  far  better 
if  Steve  had  minded  his  own 
business  and  let  you  die  out 
there  in  Italy  that  night." 

George  stared  at  her  with 
something  akin  to  admira- 
tion. "You've  put  it  very 
well,"  he  said. 

"Again  don't  let  appear- 
ances deceive  you,"  said 
Sue.  "People  think  I'm  the 
dumb  member  of  the  fam- 
ily; but  I'm  not,  I'm  the 
smart  one.  That,  however, 
is  beside  the  point.  If  you 
prefer  'em  beautiful  and 
stupid,  Mildred's  the  gal 
for  you  and  you've  got  ev- 
ery right  to  go  get  her,  even 
if  you  do  regret  it  later." 
Steve  and  Mildred  re- 
turned. 

"We  were  just  talking 
about  you,  Stevie,"  said 
Sue. 

"Nothing  bad,  I  hope," 
said  Steve.  "What'd  he  tell 
you?" 


"That  you  were  buddies  in  the  Italian 
campaign,"  said  Sue. 

"Oh,"  said  Steve,  "George  probably 
exaggerated  my  part." 

"That's  what  I'm  trying  to  convince 
him  of,"  said  Sue. 

Steve  stared  curiously  at  her  and  then 
grinned,  deciding  that  it  was  all  a  joke. 
"Oh,  by  the  way,  laddie-buck,"  he  said 
to  George.  "Mildred  and  I  have  dis- 
covered that  we  both  like  this  new  be- 
bop stuff.  I  know  a  cozy  little  place 
uptown  where  they  really  dish  it  out. 
Now  I  know  you  kids'll  have  more  fun 
by  yourselves,  so  you  won't  mind,  will 
you.  if  we  split  our  forces?" 

"Let's  all  four  go,"  suggested  Mildred, 
glancing  at  George. 

George  realized  that  Mildred  was 
holding  a  door  open  for  him  but  he  was 
too  dispirited  to  accept. 

"No,  you  two  run  along,"  he  said. 

"Good,  good,  good,"  said  Steve  and 
he  and  Mildred  left. 

"If  you'll  notice,  laddie-buck,"  said 
Sue  to  George,  "Steve  left  you  holding 
the  bag  for  the  check." 

On  the  way  home,  Sue  did  not  berate 
George.  He  was  too  unhappy  and  she 
was  too  softhearted.  Besides  her  exact 
feelings  toward  this  suffering  oaf  were 
not  as  clear-cut  as  they  had  been.  She 
was  becoming  confused. 

At  the  doorway  of  the  apartment,  she 
reached  up,  placed  her  arms  around 
George  and  kissed  him. 

"What's  that  for?"  asked  George. 

"You've  just  won  the  booby  prize," 
said  Sue  and  closed  the  door  in  his  face. 

MUCH  later  that  night,  Mildred  bade 
Steve  good  night  at  the  door,  al- 
lowed him  to  kiss  her,  and  then  closed  the 
door  on  his  foot.  She  went  to  her  room, 
put  on  a  cream-colored  negligee  and  lay 
back  on  the  bed.  Sue  came  in. 

"You  look  like  a  cat  with  two  trained 
mice,"  Sue  said.  "Well,  which  one  is  it 
going  to  be?" 

"I  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  Steve,"  said 
Mildred  lazily.  "On  the  other  hand  I  like 
George  quite  a  lot." 

"If  you  have  any  sense,  you'll  grab 
George.  He's  nuts  about  you  and  he's 
honest  and  honorable." 

"Why,  darling!"  mocked  Mildred. 
"Why  all  this  concern  for  me?  I  thought 
you  didn't  like  me." 

"I  don't,"  said  Sue.  "I  just  want  to 
get  you  married  off  before  you  have 
to  go  be-bopping  in  a  wheel  chair."  . .  . 

There  were  several  more  four-way 
dates  after  that.  The  arrangement  held 
together  because  Mildred,  although 
becoming  discouraged  about  George, 
wanted  him  around — just  in  case.  George 
accepted  the  situation  because  he  was 
in  love  with  Mildred  and  that  was  the 
only  way  he  could  be  close  to  her.  Sue 
accepted  the  situation  because  she  was  in 
love  with  George  and  that  was  the  only 
way  she  could  be  close  to  him.  Steve 
was  perfectly  happy  about  the  whole 
thing. 

The  sales  manager  of  the  Fansler  Ap- 
pliance Company  resigned  and  specula- 
tion was  rife  as  to  who  would  succeed 
him.  Finally  office  gossip  narrowed  the 
field  down  to  George  and  Steve,  with 
George  having  the  edge.  Strangely 
enough,  most  of  the  staff  were  rooting  for 
Steve.  They  all  knew,  from  Steve,  of 
course,  that  he  had  saved  George's  life. 

Inasmuch  as  they  had  nothing  person- 
ally to  lose  in  the  transaction,  George's 
co-workers  could  afford  to  take  a  broad, 
altruistic  view  of  the  matter.  Directly 
and  indirectly,  they  let  George  know  that 
they  would  consider  him  a  rank  ingrate 
if  he  were  to  accept  a  job  that  the  man 
to  whom  he  owed  his  very  existence  had 
his  heart  set  on. 

Thus  it  was  not  only  George's  own 
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inner  compulsion  but  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which  caused  him  to  make 
the  decision  he  did.  Colonel  Fansler 
called  him  into  his  office  and  offered  him 
the  sales  managership. 

"Thanks,"  said  George,  "but  I  don't 
think  I'm  the  man  for  the  job — " 

Colonel  Fansler  stared  at  him,  disap- 
pointed and  angry.  "I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what's  behind  this,"  he  said,  "but  I 
can  guess  and  I  think  you're  a  damned 
fool.  In  any  event,  the  mere  fact  that 
you  hesitate  about  accepting  the  job 
proves  to  me  that  you're  not  fit  for  it." 

A  FEW  days  later  the  annual  outing  of 
the  company  was  held  at  a  small 
beach  resort,  the  entire  facilities  of  which 
had  been  taken  over  by  Colonel  Fansler. 
The  day  began  officially  when  the  colonel 
mounted  a  platform  and  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  new  sales  manager — Steve  Dudley. 

An  enthusiastic  cheer  went  up  and 
Steve  mounted  the  platform.  He  thanked 
the  colonel  and  his  fellow  workers  and 
then  launched  into  his  favorite  topic.  He 
compared  the  battle  of  business  to  the 
Italian  campaign,  which  it  appeared  he 
had  won  practically  singlehanded. 

"And  now,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "in- 
asmuch as  ingratitude  is  the  worst  sin  of 
which  a  man  can  be  guilty,  I  hate  to  ad- 
mit that  I  have  returned  Colonel  Fansler 
evil  for  good;  I  have  stolen  his  secretary. 
I  am  happy  to  announce  that  Mildred 
Norton  has  consented  to  be  my  bride." 

As  the  cheering  died  down,  George 
realized  that  Sue  was  standing  beside  him 
and  that  she  was  holding  his  hand. 

"Well,  go  on,  say  it."  he  said. 

"Okay."  said  Sue,  "I'll  say  it,  although 
I  know  damned  well  it'll  do  me  no  good 
— I  love  you,  you  big  yuck."  Then  she 
turned  and  walked  hurriedly  away. 

Later  that  afternoon.  Sue  walked  out 
onto  the  fishing  pier.  George,  attired  in 
a  bathing  suit  and  bathrobe,  was  lying  on 
a  bench,  either  asleep  or  pretending  to 
be.  What  George  was  really  doing  was 
listening  over  and  over  again  to  a  small, 
determined  voice  saying,  /  love  you,  and 
savoring  the  infinite  sweetness  of  being 
called  a  big  yuck.  Sue  had  no  way  of 
guessing  this,  however.  She  went  on  to 
the  end  of  the  pier  where  Steve,  standing 
outside  the  guard  rail  on  a  piling,  was 
fishing.  Another  pole  leaned  against  the 
rail  near  him. 

"Where's  Mildred?"  asked  Sue. 

"Went  to  get  me  a  bottle  of  beer,"  said 
Steve.  "Well,  Sookie,  aren't  you  going 
to  congratulate  me?" 

"For  what?"  asked  Sue  fiercely.  "Steal- 
ing George's  girl  or  stealing  his  job?" 

Steve,  not  looking  around,  laughed  de- 
risively. 

Infuriated,  Sue  picked  up  the  spare 
fishing  pole,  thrust  the  butt  end  toward 
Steve  and  pushed  it  against  the  small  of 
his  back.  There  was  a  wild,  loud  scream 
of  terror  and  Steve  disappeared  from 
sight. 

"Good,  good,  good,"  said  Sue. 

George  came  running  up  to  find  Sue 
peering  interestedly  down  at  the  water. 
"What  happened?"  he  asked. 

"I  think,"  said  Sue  deliberately,  "that 
laddie-buck  is  drowning.  Shall  we  let 
the  others  in  on  it,  or  keep  it  all  to  our- 
selves?" 

George  threw  off  the  bathrobe,  dived 
over  the  rail  and  swam  toward  Steve, 
who  was  going  down  for  the  fifth  time, 
thus  disproving  the  theory  that  three 
times  are  sufficient.  It  was  not  a  diffi- 
cult rescue.  Steve  was  almost  uncon- 
scious and  his  body  was  limp.  George 
had  an  easy  time  towing  him. 

An  excited  onlooker  lowered  a  grap- 
pling hook  and  Steve  was  pulled  igno- 
miniously  to  safety.  George  climbed  a 
ladder  to  the  pier's  topside.  Steve  was 
soon  sitting  up,  surrounded  by  a  large 
crowd.  George  shoved  through  the 
crowd  and  Steve  looked  up  at  him  and 
grinned. 

"Thanks,  laddie-buck,"  he  said  weakly 
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and  then  he  turned  an  angry  loo 
"You  pushed  me,"  he  said.    "\ 

"Oh,   it  seemed  a  good  ide 
time,"   said  Sue.     "And,   by 
laddie-buck,   do  you   realize 
meant?    It  means  that  you  an 
are  even  now.    You  saved  his  1L 
dumb  as  he  is,  saved  yours." 

A  great  wave  of  exultation  s\ 
George.  He  felt  so  buoyan 
seemed  he  was  floating. 

"And,  incidentally,  laddie-bu 
Sue,  staring  thoughtfully  at  I 
really  don't  think  you  are  even 
George  is  one  up  on  you.  1  thii 
a  phony.  You  aren't  the  stuff  th 
are  made  of.  You  panic  too  ea 
can  swim.  I  know;  I've  seen  yi 
yet  when  you  hit  the  water  a  \ 
you  lost  your  head;  you  were 
yelling  lor  help  that  you  s' 
enough  water  to  sink  a  barge.  ^ 
have  to  confess.  I  know  that  y 
saved  George's  life  or  anyone  e 

Steve     grinned    sardonically  :; 
George.    "She's  a  darned  sight ;  ■ 
you  are,  laddie-buck,"  he  saic 
know  I  always  hated  you.    I  k 
detested  me  and  I  resented  it. 
been  up  to  me  that  night,  you'd 
Italy  pushing  up  grapevines, 
want  to  know  who  really  saved 
was  a  little  Italiano,   hardly  r 
size.    He  came  up  to  my  post  ali  - 
up,  with   you  over  his  shoulc 
dropped  you  at  my  feet.    He  as  Art  or 
cigarette,  which  I  gave  him,  ant 
disappeared.     That,  Georgie 
what  your  life  was  worth  to  xht 
— one  cigarette." 

He  glanced  at  the  faces  aroi 
sensed  their  hostility  and  seei1 
versely  to  glory  in  it.  "It  was  th 
vestment  I  ever  made,"  he  wen 
parlayed  that  cigarette  into  e» 
I  could  get  out  of  you.  Amd 
things  I  got  your  girl." 

George  put  his  arm  around 
squeezed  her  so  hard  that  she 
"You  didn't  get  my  girl,"  he  sai 

west 

STEVE  stared  at  them  for  a 
"Well,    I'll    be    damned!" 
"Anyway,  I  got  your  job  and — '  » 

"You  haven't  sot  that  any  mc 
Colonel   Fansler,   who    had   a t] 
noticed  into  the  group.    "Georg 
you  in  my  office  first  thing  in  tl  - 

ing'"  Dili 

Steve  sat  in  his  puddle  of  v>  " 

grinned  impudently  at  his  forr 

"That's  okay,  too."   He  shrugg 

a  restless  man  and  your  job  pre 

be  too  confining.     I   suppose 

reason  I  went  out  for  it  was  tru 

George  wanted  it  so  badly." 

He  started  to  get  up  and  slip 
puddle.     Someone    laughed, 
stepped    forward,   took   his   h 
helped  him  to  his  feet. 

"Come  on,  hon,"  she  sai 
"Let's  take  you  someplace  an 
wrung  out." 

"Good  golly,"  said  Steve  in 
ment.  "You  don't  mean  you 
me,  do  you?" 

"Well,"  said  Mildred,  si 
"you're  alive,  aren't  you?" 

She  took  him  by  the  arm  an 
him  off.  George  was  busy  tryirj 
the  freckles  off  Sue's  ear  wh 
came  back  onto  the  scene. 

"What  a  pal!"  he  scoffed, 
buddy!    Why,   laddie-buck,  yc 
even  an  honest  man.  What  do 
do  to  make  vou  pay  your  just  d 
you?" 

"What,"    gasped    George, 
mean?" 

"I    told   you,    didn't    I," 
evenly,  "that  your  life  cost  me  I 
rette?  I  want  it  back." 

At  that  moment.  George,  in  I 
found  happiness,  almost  forgaj] 
for  the  past;  he  almost  liked 
reached  into  the  pocket  of  his  ll 

"Here,  Steve,"  he  said,  "take| 
pack."  CJ] 

Collier's  for  January] 
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HAS  THE  TOOTHACHE  BEEN  STOPPED? 
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tely  satisfactory.  Doubters  could 
tut  that  other  factors  might  have 
I  to  reduce  the  decay  rate  in  the 
children.  It  was  not  likely,  of 
but  it  was  best  to  button  this 
ip  tightly.  Why  not  conduct  an- 
jXperiment,  letting  each  child  act 
iwn  control?  Why  not,  for  exam- 
at  a  pari  of  a  child's  mouth,  and 
Bother  part  untreated?  Then  com- 
|cay  rates  in  the  two  areas? 
her  experiment  was  blocked  out 
lese  lines.  A  group  of  42  children, 
Jy  susceptible  to  decay,  were  se- 
Their  upper-right  and  lower-left 
ould  be  treated  with  the  chemi- 
e  rest  left  untreated.  This  was 
id  a  year  later  the  children  were 
fined. 

eated  portions  of  their  mouths, 
as  a  total  of  16  new  cavities.  In 
reated  sections,  there  was  a  total 
lew  cavities.  Here  was  a  reduc- 
decay  rate  of  over  80  per  cent! 
b*s  idea  had  worked.  His  chemi- 
:  1  stopped  formation  of  eight  out 
cavities,  saving  children  that 
rief  in  the  dentist's  chair. 

»rt  on  an  All-Ages  Group 

rivate  practice,  the  chemicals 
n  the  same  brilliant  results.  One 
kept  check  on   a  group  of  75 

patients  ranging  in  age  from 
eighty  years.  In  this  group,  only 

avities  appeared  in  the  year  fol- 
;reatment — less  than  a  third  of  a 
ity  per  person! 

s  group,  one  eleven-year-old  girl 
sptionally  bad  teeth.   In  the  year 

treatment,  she  had  eleven  cavi- 

the  year  following  treatment, 
p  small  decay  spot  appeared.  An- 
oungster,  a  three-year-old  boy, 
h  so  bad  that  no  dentist  would 

to  fix  them.  In  this  child,  the 
Is  stopped  decay  in  its  tracks — 

likely  hold  the  teeth  in  good  con- 
ntil  permanent  teeth  appear, 
■en  who  suffered  a  toothache  ev- 


ery time  they  ate  a  piece  of  candy  saw 
pain  disappear  as  the  chemicals  blocked 
pain  pathways.  Those  who  couldn't  tol- 
erate ice  cream  started  eating  it  with  rel- 
ish. Perhaps  the  most  striking  ease  of  all 
was  presented  by  the  small  nephew  of  a 
dentist  who  had  been  highly  critical  of 
Gottlieb's  work. 

The  child's  teeth  were  so  sensitive  to 
heat,  cold,  sweet  and  other  foods  that  he 
was  refusing  to  cat.  His  weight  was  de- 
clining at  an  alarming  rate  and  the  child 
was  morosely  unhappy.  The  chemicals 
eliminated  tooth  sensitivity  and  the 
child's  health  was  restored.  The  critical 
dentist  apologized  to  Gottlieb,  became 
an  ardent  enthusiast  for  the  new  method 
of  chemical  impregnation. 

Where  Bacteria  Enter 

As  techniques  for  applying  the  chemi- 
cals were  improved  after  these  early  tests, 
the  impregnation  method  proved  itself 
capable  of  reducing  decay  at  least  90  per 
cent.  Why  not  100  per  cent?  Gottlieb 
guesses  that  no  matter  how  careful  the 
treatment,  some  crevices  are  left  un- 
filled. Bacteria  slip  through  these  open 
channels. 

While  these  results  have  been  accumu- 
lating, dentists  have  found  additional 
uses  for  Gottlieb's  chemicals.  In  pre- 
paring a  tooth  for  filling,  tubules  in  the 
dentine  are  left  exposed.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  new  fillings  are  often 
painful  for  weeks — the  tubules  conduct- 
ing pain  sensations  to  the  nerve.  Why 
not,  Gottlieb  asked,  seal  off  these  tubules 
as  a  routine  part  of  filling  preparation? 
Scores  of  dentists  adopted  this  procedure 
with  excellent  results.  New  fillings  and 
crowns  ceased  to  be  uncomfortable  in 
people  with  highly  sensitive  teeth. 

As  this  experimental  work  progressed, 
set  techniques  and  recommendations  for 
applying  the  chemicals  were  worked  out. 
Also,  a  new  chemical  was  added  to  the 
two  originally  used — silver  nitrate.  The 
use  of  silver  nitrate  makes  possible 
the   formation   of  two   more   insoluble 
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'I   spend   all   day   cleaning   and   waxing   the 
floors,  then  you  come  home  and  walk  on  them!" 
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chemicals — thereby  insuring  greater  pen- 
etration and  stoppage  of  tooth  fissures. 
Silver  nitrate,  however,  is  used  only  on 
back  teeth — for  fear  that  it  might  blacken 
front  teeth.  This  hasn't  happened,  but 
dentists  want  to  stay  on  the  safe  side. 

As  already  noted,  the  first  step  is  to 
clean  teeth  thoroughly.  Then  groups  of 
three  to  five  teeth  are  blocked  off  at  a 

\  time  with  cotton  rolls  or  rubber  dams. 

!  Meticulous  care  is  exercised  to  see  that 

:'  they  are  absolutely  dry. 

Then  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  zinc 

(chloride  is  painted  on  with  a  cotton  pel- 

!  let  and  worked  between  the  teeth  with 


erned  entirely  by  the  price  any  dentist 
puts  on  his  time — $10  to  $25  an  hour 
would  be  a  probable  range. 

Gottlieb's  radical  new  theory  explains 
many  puzzling  questions  about  dental  de- 
cay. Why  does  the  decay  rate  decline  as 
people  grow  older?  Apparently,  as  less 
calcium  is  needed  for  bone  building,  this 
mineral  shows  up  in  increasing  quantity 
in  the  saliva.  The  saliva,  in  turn,  deposits 
it  in  tooth  fissures,  thereby  blocking  the 
entrance  for  bacteria. 

How  do  the  fluorides,  which  are  de- 
monstrably effective  in  cutting  the  decay 
rate,  work''    Gottlieb  tKin\-o  ><--..  _.-_. 
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voices  died  out;  the  last  scuffling* 
stopped.  The  brown  figures  crammed 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  dim  niches, 
blurred  into  faceless,  muck-shrouded 
lumps. 

Only  an  occasional  cough  marred  the 
illusion  that  the  tunnel  had  become  a 
tomb  of  mummies  awaiting  the  final 
trumpet  or  the  pick  of  the  excavator. 
Meanwhile,  those  inside  the  laterals 
were,  at  my  orders,  similarly  frozen. 
Under  no  circumstances  were  they  to 
approach  the  main  tunnel. 

A  Soldier's  Sorriest  Task 

The  dead  silence  of  our  tomb  now 
gave  the  din  outside  a  deafening  echo. 
Standing  there,  awaiting  the  sorriest  task 
that  can  befall  a  soldier,  I  became  aware 
of  another  kind  of  echo.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  felt  my  heart,  like  a  little 
machine  kicking  against  my  shirt.  If  this 
were  fear,  it  was  as  much  for  the  com- 
mand as  for  myself. 

Five  ghastly  minutes  passed,  then  ten! 
My  God,  I  prayed,  could  it  be  that  the 
resourceful  Ted  had  also  been  killed? 
My  eyes  watered  from  the  strain  of  peer- 
ing at  the  entrance. 

It  was  a  terrible  relief  when  Kalukuka 
swam  into  view  framed  by  two  Nips. 
One  was  a  major  in  command  of  a 
battalion  near  the  entrance  and  the  other 
a  lieutenant  who,  by  his  knowledge  of 
Russian,  had  been  the  "contact." 

The  Japs  stepped  up  to  me.  They 
studied  the  men  and,  with  a  roll  of  brown 
eyes,  cased  the  tunnel  all  the  way  up  to 
the  arch.  The  major  muttered  in  Jap  to 
the  lieutenant  who  tossed  it  in  Russian 
to  Kalukuka  who  put  it  in  English  for 
me: 

"We  are  coming  in  and  will  give  you 
10  minutes  to  get  everybody  through 
the  west  entrance.  If  you  are  not  out  by 
that  time  it  will  be  too  bad." 

At  this  arrogance  I  momentarily  for- 
got my  role  and  flared  to  Kalukuka: 
"You  tell  him  there  are  2,000  men  in  this 
tunnel  alone.  It  will  be  impossible  to  get 
them  out  in  that  time.  Also,  there  is 
firing  going  on  outside  that  entrance  and 
it  must  be  stopped  before  the  men  will 
place  themselves,  in  a  position  to  be  shot 
down." 

Then,  remembering  the  necessity  for 
appeasement,  I  added:  "Give  them  my 


guarantee  that  I  will  get  every  man 
outside  of  this  tunnel  as  quickly  as 
I  can,  if  they  will  give  me  time  to 
do  it." 

This  was  fed  to  the  major  and  I 
watched  the  faces  of  the  Japs 
closely.  Incorrigible  liars  them- 
selves, they  judge  their  enemies  by 
their  own  standards.  Those  slant 
eyes,  buried  behind  the  raw  cheek- 
bones, were  inscrutable;  their  fea- 
tures did  not  so  much  as  twitch. 
My  hopes  rose,  however,  as  the 
pause  lengthened. 

Even  before  the  major's  gibber 
got  to  me  in  English,  I  knew  I  had 
won  the  point: 

"All  right!  You  make  a  line 
through  your  soldiers  so  we  can 
get  through  to  the  other  entrance, 
and  stop  the  firing." 

Taking  Kalukuka,  they  disap- 
peared east  through  the  barrier.  I 
turned  to  the  men,  few  of  whom 
had  heard  this  exchange,  and  ex- 
plained the  situation.  Once  again 
I  warned: 

"Squeeze  back  just  as  close  as 
you  can  to  both  walls  and  open 
the  widest  possible  aisle  from  the 
west  entrauce.  Remember  what  I 
said  about  silence  and,  for  God's 
sake,  don't  move  a  finger." 

The  poor  fellows  actually  did 
back  themselves  so  close  that  even 
if,  as  was  not  unlikely,  one  or  more 
of  them  fainted,  there  was  no  room 
to  fall  to  the  floor. 

Back  through  the  sandbag  bar- 
rier strode  the  major  and  lieutenant  with 
Kalukuka  between,  behind  them  a  pro- 
cession which,  to  the  Western  mind, 
could  exist  only  jn  a  nightmare  or  the  fe- 
vered imagination  of  a  Floyd  Gibbons. 

In  crept  four  weird  military  coolies  at 
hesitating  pace;  they  had  flame  throwers 
strapped  to  their  backs  and  carried  bam- 
boo poles  to  the  ends  of  which  were  at- 
tached sticks  of  dynamite,  evidently  for 
blowing  up  barricades. 

Then  followed  more — about  twenty 
in  all — with  tommy  guns,  rifles  and 
bayonets.  All  wore  black  shoes  with  the 
rubber  soles  and  the  split  toes  common 
to  the  Japanese  army.  They  were  clad 
in  camouflage  suits  with  hoods  of  green 
netting  thrown  back  from  their  faces. 

The  tension  was  terrible.    The  hatred 
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If  the  Truth  Were  Told 
in  Thank-You  Notes 

Thanks  for  the  ties  my  husband  hates 
And  for  my  son's  "beginner's"  skates. 
He's  sorry  that  you  didn't  know 
He  mastered  skating  long  ago. 

The  "Bedtime"  book  was  dandy  too, 
A  tale  familiar  through  and  through. 
The  mittens  also  made  a  hit, 
Until  we  found  they  didn't  fit. 

Thanks  also  for  the  cocktail  tray. 
It  served  us  drinks  on  Christmas  Day 
And  struck  a  note  of  right  good  cheer. 
It's  what  we  sent  you  just  last  year! 

— MARGARET   FISHBACK 


among  the  men  could  be  felt  in  the 
fetid  air  and,  momentarily  crazed  as 
some  of  them  were,  I  still  feared  an  out- 
burst. Had  it  come,  we  should  all  have 
been  instantly  wiped  out.  These  con- 
querors, quite  unf  amiliar  with  their  part, 
had  a  jittery  fear  of  Americans  or, 
for  that  matter,  of  all  Westerners.  Our 
discipline  held,  however.  I  think  the 
dead-pan  immobility  of  the  men  rivaled 
anything  the  Orient  could  have  pro- 
duced. 

The  major  halted  the  procession  when 

it  reached  me.   Swiftly,  the  Japs  on  the 

'  flanks  raced  down  the  eastern  laterals. 

J  Apparently  they  feared  a  trap  of  some 

I  kind.     When  these  fellows  had  panted 

1  back  to  position  the  major,  who  had 

'  been  returning  my  cold   stare,  rapped 

out  an  order  which  ricocheted  through 

the  tunnel. 

"As  soon  as  my  men  have  passed 
through  the  west  entrance  you  will  order 
your  men  to  follow  as  quickly  as  you 
can.  I  will  stop  the  firing.  Once  out- 
side, you  will  remain  where  you  are." 

Brushing  down  the  tunnel  past  our 
men,  they  went  out  of  the  west  entrance. 
In  a  few  minutes  firing  ceased  at  that 
point  and  our  evacuation  began.  It  went 
off  without  a  hitch  and,  by  4:00  p.m., 
it  was  all  over. 

Waiting  for  the  Enemy 

Walking  back  through  the  tunnel  I 
turned  off  into  my  headquarters  at  lateral 
No.  3  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Japs. 
I  was  now  alone  in  the  honeycomb,  ex- 
cept for  the  rats  which  squeaked  and 
scampered  in  their  own  continual  con- 
flict. 

Despite  the  anguish  of  the  last  days  in 
this  place,  I  was  filled  with  the  melan- 
choly of  moving  day.  It  was  like  waiting 
in  an  empty  house,  an  old  home  still 
echoing  departed  voices  where  the  fa- 
miliar furniture  is  either  gone  or  scat- 
tered about  in  unseemly  postures.  Torn 
paper  lay  calf-deep  in  virtually  every 
office  in  the  laterals;  though  it  seemed 
ages  ago,  it  was  only  the  night  before 
that  we  had  set  about  to  destroy  all 
records. 


I  sat  among  the  litter 
Soon  the  firing  stopped  at  l 
entrance  and  I  heard  thi 
shoes  slapping  down  the  tui 
In  no  time  at  all  my  off 
filled  with  the  enemy.  I  s 
attention  and,  as  they  circle 
sadly  contemplated  the  n 
of  these  men.  I  knew  the  sh 
a  mastiff  being  sniffed  at  by 
of  poodles. 

They  took  my  jewelry  ant 
— everything  of  personal  v< 
cept  the  West  Point  ring  > 
had  had  the  foresight  to  i 
under  my  dog  tag.  Touch) 
Japs  are  about  their  own  i 
swords,  they  find  exquisite 
ure  in  filching  the  nearest 
lent  from  an  American  offii 
The  Nips  were  hardly  gi 
fore  General  Moore  and  1 
Major  Bob  Brown  entered  i 
nel.  All  through  the  surrenc  «* 
cedure,  I  now  learned,  th( 
were  being  held  against  a  ti 
bayonets  at  their  throats, 
wright  and  the  rest  of  the 
had,  meanwhile,  been  packe 
Homma's  headquarters  on 
That  night,  while  the  res 
command  lay  in  the  opei 
just  outside  the  west  entra 
senior  officers  sat  up  in  the 
wondering  what  in  the  wo 
happening  to  Wainwright 
party. 

Their  personal  safety  w 
our  only  concern  since,  rej 
of  the  outcome  of  his  negol 
the  surrender  had  been 
plished.  Except  for  a  sma 
ber  of  men  still  holding 
Topside,  all  of  us  on  Coi 
were  prisoners  of  the  Japs. 

Early  the  next  morning  the 
wright  party  at  last  arrived  to  fill  I 
the  rest  of  the  story.  His  missi 
been  a  total  failure.  In  con] 
Homma  had  refused  to  accept  su 
of  Corregidor  unless  it  included  a 
forces  under  General  Wainwrighi 
mand  in  the  Philippine  theater. 
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Grim  Choice  for  the  Gen 

Specifically,  Wainwright's  alt< 
was  to   submit  to  annihilation 
Rock,  or  order  Major  General  I 
F.  Sharp  to  quit  in  the  Visayan- 
nao  area. 

Sharp  still  had  lots  of  fighting 
ities  and,  as  the  American  writhi 
lemma,   the  Jap  had  suddenly 
out. 

General  Wainwright  had  no  ch 
to  rejoin  his  men  in  the  suffocati 
hole. 

On  returning  to  the  island  he 
his  own  account,  astonished  to 
men  under  guard  at  the  west  enO 
the  tunnel,  with  the  Japs  in  ©' 
control  of  Malinta  Hill.  Only  t 
he  finally  decide  to  meet  the  < 
terms. 

The  papers  Wainwright  sign 
night  merely  gave  formal  reco; 
the  fact  that  Corregidor  was 
sion  of  the  enemy. 

Not  until  May  8th,  two  days  a 
actual  surrender  described  he 
General  Homma  deign  to  acknov 
on  paper. 

Though  Wainwright  and  I  spt 
siderable  time  together  in  prisoi 
we  never  discussed  this  matter 
sumed  he  had  learned  the  fac 
reading  the  book  he  copyrighted 
however,  I  found  that  he  was 
aware  of  them. 

When  he  reads  this  he  will  kn 
it  was  the  bravery  of  Kaluku 
broke  his  dilemma  and  saved  c 
lives  on  Corregidor. 

As  for  my  decision  in  sending ' 
lukuka  out,  the  public  and  the  n 
were    on    Corregidor    with m 
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iity,"  he  related.   "Having  some 
doubts,  1  asked  the  person  in- 

;  what  sort  of  an  outfit  it  was. 
this  is  a  regular  fraternity,"  he 

'You  know — Christian,  and  all 

idered  a  moment.    That  word 
i.  What  did  he  mean' 
know.  Christian — no  Jews,  Ne- 
Catholics!  Just  a  nice  bunch  of 
fellows.     That's    our    constitu- 

i  Iniversity  of  Minnesota  has  32 
tj  Fraternities.  Forty  per  cent  have 
i  discriminatory  clauses  in  their 
lions.  Several  others  simply  dis- 
I*  by  "gentlemen's  agreement." 

.3  lunations  of  Reprisal 

i  j  , 

.  .  1  a  chapter  revolt  against  what 

be  headquarters  policy  it  would 

find  itself  up  against  the  sort 

ion  described  to  me  by   John 

■■'.    fraternity  adviser.    "Some  na- 
termties  have  told  us."  he  said, 

"'„  Minnesota  takes  a  stand  against 

r;  ation,  they  will  revoke  the  char- 
chapter  and  remove  their  fra- 
i   am  our  campus." 
ational    fraternity,    apparently 
lostility   to  its  policy   in  some 
is  sending  its  national  execu- 
nd  the  country — ostensibly  to 
its   constitution.     Yet    stu- 
one  chapter  were  shocked  to 
good-will  emissary  say,  "I've 
xi  chance  of  getting  that  dis- 
ry  clause  taken  out — so  long  as 
don't  go  taking  in  any  damn' 

ue  Amherst  College,  Massa- 
s  been  a  testing  ground  in  the 
een  a  national  fraternity  which 
animation  and  a  local  chap- 
fraternity   which  does  not. 
has    13   fraternities.    They  all 
national.    Only    1 1    are  na- 
Two  have  been  thrown  out 
ational  organizations  for  refus- 
(\a  btice  racial  discrimination. 
;lose  of  the  war  a  faculty  com- 
Amherst   recommended   that 
be   abolished.     An    alumni 
i,  four  fifths  of  whose  member- 
isted  of   fraternity   men,   sur- 
whole  campus  by  making  the 
;estion. 

lead  of  abolishing  fraternities, 
rst  board  of  trustees  gave  them 
verhauling.  It  ruled  in  April, 
fraternities  would  have  to 
minatory  language  out  of  their 
>ns  or  get  off  the  campus.  Their 
for    complying    is    February, 
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t  national  organization  to  yelp 

der — and  other  fraternity  re- 

as  Delta  Tau  Delta.   It  sent  a 

is  Amherst  chapter  denying  it 

l  to  reopen  after  the  war.    It 

I       I  closed,  the  letter  stated,  until 

ecame  "a  suitable  field  lor  na- 

u    srnities"  and  until  the  Amherst 

auld   "conform  to  the  estab- 

'    toms,  rules  and  standards  of 

Delta  fraternity." 

'-    a  meeting,  the  Amherst  chap- 

with  alumni  from  the  Massa- 

■        )wns,  drew   up  a  resounding 

£•-    l  of  independence,  stating: 

1  -;     (members    of    the    Amherst 

tb(     ave  gone  through  a  war  where 

•'k    of  democracy  were  tested  un- 

Tiey  are  serious  in  their  wish 

ideals  in  action.    They  are 

f,  in  fact  welcome,  the  oppor- 

in  a  fraternity,  whether  it  be 

tional,  where  they  may  exer- 

mocratic  rights  to  determine 

they  may  associate  without 

ance  from  some  power  which 

tself  higher  than  the  country 
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Continued  from  page  9 

in  which  they  live  or  the  college  they 
have  chosen." 

So  saving,  the  Delta  Tau  Deltas  of 
Amherst  College  kissed  the  national  or- 
ganization good-by  and  formed  their 
own  local  fraternity.  Kappa  Theta.  They 
have  already  expressed  their  independ- 
ence by  admitting  two  boys  who  would 
have  been  barred  by  the  race  and  creed 
clauses  in  the  national  constitution. 

In  the  year  just  passed,  courageous 
Amherst  has  had  its  hands  lull  with  the 
initiation  of  a  Negro  student  into  Phi 
Kappa  Psi.  The  Amherst  chapter  in- 
formed its  national  organization  two 
weeks  ahead  of  time  that  the  initiation  of 
the  Negro  boy,  Thomas  Gibbs,  was  going 
to  take  place.  The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  execu- 
tive council  reacted  with  such  swiftness 
that  the  Amherst  chapter  was  already 
an  orphan — fired  from  the  national  or- 
ganization for  "unfraternal  conduct" — 
by  the  time  Gibbs  was  initiated  on 
November  23d. 

The  Amherst  boys  seem  exhilarated  at 
having  fought  this  issue.  Speaking  of 
their  new  fraternity  brother,  one  of  them 
said,  "We  want  him  with  us  because  he's 
a  great  guy.  We  aren't  interested  in  his 
race,  or  his  color  or  anything  else — just 
in  what  he  is  for  himself." 

But  this  is  not  being  echoed  across  the 
country.  Far  from  it.  In  a  bull  session 
of  fraternity  men  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1  heard  a  towheaded  lad  jump 
up  and  cry,  "To  hell  with  this  talk  of 
democratization!  They've  got  their  own 
fraternities!" 

I  had  heard  that  phrase  often.  When  I 
tried  it  out  on  Wilbert  Whitsett,  presi- 
dent of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  a  Negro  fra- 
ternity, at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
he  replied,  "If  we  are  not  permitted  to 
join  other  fraternities,  we  must  form  a 
fraternity  of  our  own.  We  have  no  other 
choice." 

One  of  his  colleagues  pointed  out,  "In 
the  land  of  Jim  Crow,  you  ride  in  the 
back  of  the  bus — or  not  at  all." 

A  member  of  a  Jewish  fraternity  re- 
marked, "The  pattern  of  segregation  is 
fixed  by  the  so-called  white  Caucasian 
fraternities.  We  simply  have  to  fit  into 
it."  He  smiled  wearily.  "Nobody  really 
likes  to  live  in  a  ghetto.  But  sometimes 
you  have  to." 

Indexed  by  Race  and  Creed 

Every  year  thousands  of  freshmen,  ac- 
customed to  being  regarded  simply  as 
Americans,  enter  college  to  discover 
that  they  are  sorted  out  by  fraternities 
into  pigeonholes  labeled  Protestant, 
Catholic.  Jew;  then  cross-filed  as  white, 
black,  yellow  or  brown. 

"Now — just  a  minute!"  objected  a  fra- 
ternity man  when  this  subject  came  up  at 
the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  house  at  Amherst. 
"What  about  your  golf  clubs,  your  busi- 
ness clubs,  your  country  clubs — aren't 
they  doing  the  very  same  thing?" 

I  jotted  his  words  in  my  notebook  and 
tossed  them  a  few  days  later  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College,  Dr.  Charles 
Woolsey  Cole. 

President  Cole  replied,  "Institutions  of 
learning  ought  to  pick  and  choose  the 
best  parts  of  our  culture,  not  the  worst. 
College  students  ought  to  set  the  pace. 
If  they  make  enough  headway  with  the 
democratic  idea,  the  country  clubs  and 
the  business  clubs  will  come  along  later." 

Setting  atop  the  college  fraternity 
structure  is  the  National  Interfraternity 
Conference  comprising  58  national  fra- 
ternities. At  its  40th  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  recently,  the  N.I.C.  abortively 
battled  over  the  discrimination  issue  and 
finally  put  it  on  ice  for  another  year. 

However,  some  of  the  N.I.C.'s  leaders 
have  not  hesitated  to  present  what  they 
call  the  "other  side"  of  the  discrimina- 


tion picture.  At  one  meeting,  a  top  N.I.C. 
officer  appealed  to  Americans  to  "stop 
shivering  at  the  word  'discrimination.'" 

He  said,  "1  love  the  discriminating 
tongue,  the  discriminating  eye,  and  the 
discriminating  ear,  and  above  all,  the 
discriminating  mind  and  soul.  The  per- 
son lor  whom  I  can  find  no  love  and  no 
respect  is  the  indiscriminate  person.  To 
be  indiscriminate  is  to  be  common,  to  be 
vulgar." 

One  N.I.C.  spokesman  insists,  "There 
is  nothing  arbitrary  or  capricious  or  un- 
natural about  fraternity  membership  re- 
strictions based  on  race,  creed  or  color. 
College  and  university  administrators 
who  attempt  to  prevent  forcibly  the  na- 
tion's fraternities  from  exercising  racial 
and  religious  restrictions  in  choosing 
members  are  violating  the  tenets  of  de- 
mocracy!" 

Trying  Out  a  Milder  Word 

With  softer  pedal,  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  a  national  fraternity  said  to  me, 
"I  wouldn't  say  we  discriminate.  All  we 
have  is  a  'restrictive  clause.'  You  simply 
have  to  get  the  consent  of  every  official 
of  the  national  organization  if  you  want 
to  take  in  somebody  of  a  different  race  or 
religion." 

At  Williams  College,  a  committee  on 
postwar  extracurricular  activities  while 
stanchly  defending  fraternities,  made  this 
curious  statement: 

"It  is  a  truism  that  fraternities  are  un- 
democratic. Any  social  or  caste  system 
is  undemocratic  .  .  .  There  is  no  use 
denying  the  facts  of  life  merely  because 
one  does  not  like  them." 

That  an  undemocratic  caste  system 
should  be  a  "fact  of  life"  in  American 
institutions  of  higher  learning  is  repug- 
nant to  a  good  many  people.  Some  crit- 
ics insist  that  colleges,  being  tax-free, 
have  no  right  to  harbor  such  a  system. 
They  decry  the  fact  that  in  12  states  even 
the  houses  owned  by  discriminatory  fra- 
ternities are  freed  from  taxes. 

Between  the  extremes  of  the  National 
Interfraternity  Conference  and  those 
who  would  abolish  fraternities  entirely  is 
a  middle  ground  which  is  all  but  ob- 
scured by  flying  fur.  Many  educators  feel 
that  the  fraternity  system,  given — as  one 
of  them  put  it — "a  transfusion  of  free 
American  blood,"  could  get  up  from  its 
sickbed  and  walk  with  a  truly  demo- 
cratic stride. 

The  transfusion  had  better  be  given 
soon.  As  President  John  Sloan  Dickey, 
of  Dartmouth,  said  to  me,  'Our  colleges 
cannot  for  long  be  indifferent  to  an  in- 
fluence on  their  campuses  which  tends  to 
fashion  men's  attitudes  in  a  prejudicial 
way  .  .  .  We  must  find  a  solution  in  the 
not-too-distant  future." 

I  spoke  with  Eric  Johnston  just  after 
his  recent  trip  to  Russia.  Johnston  is  a 
Theta  Delta  Chi,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, '17.  He  earnestly  declared,  "Our 
fraternities  must  be  democratized.  We're 
competing  with  another  ideology  in  this 
world,  and  the  competition  is  likely  to  go 
on  for  a  long  time.  We've  got  to  show 
them,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  'de- 
mocracy' is  more  than  a  word  over  here. 
We've  got  to  live  democracy,  not  just 
talk  democracy." 

The  snobs  who  dominate  our  fraternity 
system  disgusted  the  students  who  came 
back  from  the  war.  The  campus  cam- 
paign against  racial  and  religious  dis- 
crimination was  on!  When  the  smoke 
cleared,  something  of  greatness  was  born: 
a  national  fraternity  which  opened  its 
doors  alike  to  Christian  and  Jew,  to  white 
and  Negro,  to  rich  and  poor.  Don't  miss 
Howard  Whitman's  inspirational  con- 
cluding installment  in  next  week's  Col- 
lier's. 
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"Why  can't  the  waiter  come  in  early?" 
And,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Walter,  the  gruff,  bony 
waiter,  would  come  in  at  noon  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  help  Agatha  open  up  the 
bar. 

The  waiter  glanced  over  his  shoulder, 
shrugged  expressively,  and  finished  serv- 
ing his  tray  of  beers,  then  slowly  ap- 
proached the  bar.  His  gray  alpaca  coat 
was  two  inches  too  short  and  his  bony 
wrists  protruded.  His  body  was  hunched 
at  the  shoulders  like  a  man  about  to  do 
a  standing  jump  and  his  voice  was  gruff 
and  ill-tempered  as  he  said,  "You  want 
something?"  But  Agatha  had  a  glimpse 
of  his  eyes;  they  were  mild,  kindly  eyes. 

"Walter,  this  is  the  new  owner  of  the 
joint,"  Oscar  said.    "Miss  Christopher." 

WALTER  murmured  something  and 
ducked  his  head  a  little  lower  be- 
tween his  shoulders.  Agatha  said  crisply, 
as  she  thought  a  proprietor  should  speak, 
"Walter,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  come  in 
early  tomorrow." 

"How  early?"  said  Walter. 

"About  noon,  to  open  up." 

"I  can  get  another  job,"  Walter  said. 
"I  don't  have  to  keep  this  here  job." 

"Just  for  one  day,  Walter,"  Oscar  said. 
"So  I  can  catch  up  on  my  sleep." 

"Okay,"  Walter  said,  and  walked 
away. 

Oscar  grinned  at  Agatha  and  said, 
"You  got  to  know  how  to  handle  Walter. 
Let  him  make  his  beef.  Pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  Walter  will  generally  come 
around.  He'll  be  here  at  noon." 

"All  right,"  Agatha  said.  "Walter  and 
I  will  open  up  tomorrow,  but  after  that, 
what?  Oscar,  I  was  thinking  you  might 
like  to  manage  the  place,  and  get  another 
bartender." 

Oscar  brought  out  the  bar  rag  again 
and  began  to  rub  the  wood.  "What  do 
you  figure  on  doing,  Miss?"  he  asked. 
"You  gonna  sell  the  place  or  you  gonna 
run  it?" 

"I'm  planning  to  run  it,"  she  said.  "For 
a  while,  anyhow." 

"Then,  okay,  you  got  to  have  a  bar- 
tender," Oscar  said.  "Unless  you  figure 
on  tending  bar  yourself,  like  Leo  did." 

"Hardly,"  Agatha  said. 

"I'll  get  you  a  barman,"  Oscar  said. 
"Come  out  back  and  I'll  show  you 
around." 

He  took  them  to  the  kitchen  and  in- 
troduced Agatha  to  Joe,  the  short-order 
cook,  then  showed  her  a  cubbyhole  be- 
tween the  kitchen  and  the  bar  that  he 
called  Leo's  office.  There  was  a  desk  in 
it,  and  Oscar  opened  the  drawers  and 
showed  her  bundles  of  bar  checks  bound 
by  rubber  bands. 

"The  books,''  he  said.  "You're  gonna 
have  a  time  figuring  all  this  stuff  out, 
Miss.  There's  a  couple  of  ledgers  here 
someplace.   You'll  find  'em  tomorrow." 

Oscar  gave  her  Leo  Christopher's  ring 
of  keys  and  went  back  to  the  bar,  and 
Agatha  remained  with  Jack  Barlow  in 
the  cubbyhole  that  had  been  her  uncle's 
office.  There  was  a  wooden  bar  stool, 
with  sawed-off  legs,  at  the  desk,  and  on 
the  walls  were  calendars,  liquor  bills 
speared  on  hooks,  and  the  signed  photo- 
graph of  a  prize  fighter,  framed  in  glass. 
It  did  not  require  a  close  scrutiny  to  iden- 
tify the  signature  as  that  of  Lefty  Lan- 
gan. 

Agatha  sat  on  the  stool  and  smiled  up 
at  Jack  Barlow.  "I'm  wondering  just 
what  to  do  about  this  fantastic  place. 
I'm  just  a  girl  from  the  country.  If  I 
tried  to  run  this  place  the  people  out 
there" — she  waved  one  hand  toward  the 
barroom — "they'd  head  for  a  place 
where  the  only  lady  in  evidence  was  the 
tattoo  on  the  barman's  wrist.  Now 
wouldn't  they?" 

"You're    Leo's    niece,"    Jack     said. 


"They  seem  to  have  thought  a  lot  of 
Leo." 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.  "But  I'm  just  not 
the  type." 

He  grinned.   "Try  it  and  see." 

"Some  women  could,"  Agatha  con- 
ceded, but  shook  her  head  dubiously. 
"No,  I'll  have  to  sell  out.  I'll  wait  a  week 
or  so,  and  then  go  home  and  say  1  had 
an  offer  I  simply  couldn't  refuse."  She 
frowned.  "But  what  can  I  do  with  ten 
per  cent  of  a  prize  fighter?  How  do  you 
sell  that?  Put  an  ad  in  the  paper  under 
'Business  Opportunities'?" 

"From  what  we  saw  tonight  I  doubt 
if  it's  a  negotiable  property,"  Jack  said. 
"It  looks  like  you  own  ten  per  cent  of  a 
has-been." 

"Maybe,"  Agatha  said.  "But  Uncle 
Leo  thought  something  of  him." 

They  heard  voices  raised  in  the  bar 
beyond,  and  someone  saying,  "Forget  it, 
Lefty.  It  can  happen  to  anybody."  Aga- 
tha and  Jack  exchanged  glances,  and 
moved  out  of  the  office.  Jack  held  the 
swinging  door  open  for  her.  At  the  bar 
with  fat  Si  Kraft,  dour  Tony  Franklin, 
and  the  girl,  Lucille,  was  another  man. 
Agatha  recognized  him  from  the  photo- 
graph inside  as  Lefty  Langan. 

Lucille  had  one  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  was  saying,  "Honey,  are  you  all 
right?" 

"Sure,  I'm  all  right,"  said  Lefty  Lan- 
gan. 

"You  ain't  dizzy  or  anything?" 

"He's  all  right,"  Oscar  broke  in 
roughly.  "A  good  bump  on  the  head 
might  do  him  good.  It  might  get  him 
working  on  that  stance.  Kid,  you  left 
yourself  wide  open — tonight." 

"Lay  off,"  Lefty  Langan  said.  "Gimme 
a  rye." 

"Take  a  beer,"  Oscar  said. 

"A  rye,"  said  Lefty  Langan.  "Beer 
chaser." 

OSCAR  scowled  and  thumped  a  jigger 
on  the  bar  in  front  of  the  fighter, 
poured  whisky  into  it  with  reluctance. 
Agatha  moved  up  to  the  bar  with  Jack. 
"Hey,  Lefty,"  said  Oscar,  "I  want  you  to 
meet  a  lady.  This  here  is  Miss  Agatha 
Christopher." 

Lefty  glanced  up  from  his  beer  and 
said,  "Hi,  Aggie."  He  looked  steadily  at 
Agatha.  He  carried  his  head  well  back 
on  his  sloping  shoulders,  and  his  eyes 
were  bright  under  the  ridge  of  his  brows, 
which  scar  tissue  continued  in  an  uneven 
fine  across  his  forehead  above  the  nose. 


"So  you're  the  dame  owns  that  ten  per 
cent?"  he  said.  He  gave  her  a  look  like 
a  truck  driver's  whistle,  and  while  she 
was  no  more  outraged  than  any  other 
girl  would  be  at  a  truck  driver's  tradi- 
tional salute  of  approval,  Agatha  was 
nevertheless  embarrassed.  She  had  an 
odd,  disturbed  sensation  and  said,  "Yes, 
I  am,  Mr.  Langan." 

For  the  first  time  she  considered  what 
it  might  mean  to  this  young  man  to  be 
bartered  like  a  chattel  and  have  ten  per 
cent  of  his  earnings  assigned  to  a 
stranger. 

"Mr.  Langan,"  she  said  suddenly,  "I 
don't  want  your  ten  per  cent.  I'm  re- 
turning your  ten  per  cent." 

A  flush  rose  to  his  broad  cheekbones, 
and  his  eyes  narrowed  under  their 
protective  ridge;  he  looked  angry  and 
menacing.  "So  I'm  a  bum,"  he  said.  "Ma- 
nolo  gets  lucky  and  I'm  a  bum.  So  now 
you  don't  want  any  part  of  me.  Okay, 
lady,  okay." 

"I  didn't  mean  it  that  way,"  Agatha 
protested.  "All  I  meant  was- — " 

Jack  Barlow  put  in,  "Miss  Christo- 
pher was  generously  offering  to  return 
her  percentage  because  she  feels  she  has 
no  moral  right  to  it.  Isn't  that  it,  Aga- 
tha?" 

"Exactly,"  Agatha  said. 

Lefty  Langan's  unnaturally  bright  eyes 
turned  to  her.  "You  seen  me  fight?" 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.  "Tonight.  On 
television." 

He  reached  for  his  beer,  murmured 
out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth,  "I  had  an 
off  night.  Everybody  gets  an  off  night." 
He  drank  off  his  beer  and  said  to  Oscar, 
"Hit  me  again." 

"Honey,"  Lucille  said,  and  tugged  at 
his  elbow.  "No  more.  Come  on,  let's 
get  out  of  here." 

Lefty  turned  his  head  slowly  and 
looked  at  her  with  the  eyes  of  a  stranger. 
"Here's  Mrs.  Santa  Claus,"  he  said.  "Jin- 
gle bells,  jingle  bells.  Go  get  your  red 
suit." 

Agatha  exchanged  glances  with  Jack 
Barlow. 

"You  oughta  join  the  Salvation 
Army,"  Lefty  said.  "Shake  a  tambourine 
with  bells  on,  the  way  you're  jingling  all 
the  time.  Look  at  that  dame."  He  pointed 
a  finger  at  Agatha.  "Look  at  her.  She's 
got  class.  She  don't  jingle.  Why  in  hell 
you  always  jingling?  Come  on,  get  'em 
out,  get  'em  out." 

Agatha  gazed  big-eyed  as  Lucille 
opened  her  coat  and  disclosed  a  waitress' 
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uniform  underneath.  She  put  hi 
in  a  pocket  of  the  uniform  and  in 
a  handful  of  change. 

"On  the  bar,"  Lefty  said. 

The  girl  put  the  coins  on  the 
Lefty  said,  "Okay,  Oscar,  give  h 
silent  money." 

Oscar  counted  the  change,  pusl 
coins  with  a  big  forefinger,  then  ] 
dollar  bills  on  the  bar  and  picke 
the  coins  but  a  quarter  and  a  dim 

"Now  put  it  away,"  Lefty  said, 
you  not  to  come  jingling  around 

"I  had  to  hurry  to  catch  th 
Lefty,"  Lucille  explained  in  a 
tone.  "I  didn't  have  time  to  char 
the  diner 

AGATHA  gathered  that  Lefty 
x*. plaint  was  one  of  long  standi 
that  the  coins  were  the  girl's  I 
least,    she   thought,   he   wasn't 
drunk. 

"Now,  honey,  let's  go,"  Lucil 
"You  don't  want  any  more  to  di 

"Says  who?"  said  Lefty.  "Say;- 
don't  want  no  more  to  drink?  I  go 
to  a  drink."  He  backed  away  fr 
bar,  his  chin  low  under  his  left  sh 
his  left  arm  extended.  "I  was 
him,  Oscar.  I  was  laying  back,  se 
danced  back  shadowboxing.  "Yo 
that  Eddie  Manolo.  He's  got  a  ja 

They  were  all  watching  as  he 
the  length  of  the  bar,  whirling, 
the  air. 

"I'm  waiting  for  that  right,"  Lei 
"Come  on,  Eddie,  throw  that  rigt 
voice  was  steady,  and  he  was  not 
ing  hard.  "I'm  waiting  for  that  ri 
I'm  taking  them  lefts  on  my  glov 
this."  He  made  a  plucking  motio 
picking  them  jabs  out  of  the  airf -^ 
soon  as  he  throws  that  rig 
gonna  ..."  Lefty  whirled  and 
right  fist  fly  at  the  swinging  d< 
tween  the  barroom  and  the  kitch 
knuckles  cracked  the  door  ha 
slammed  it  back  and  Lefty  stcx 
watching  the  door  as  it  swung 

"That's  right,"  Oscar  said.  ' 
hand.  That's  all  you  need  is  a 
hand." 

Lefty  slowly  turned,  and  Aga 
tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  shuffled  u| 
end  of  the  bar  and  leaned  his 
on  it. 

"So,"  Oscar  was  saying,  "you  I 
your  right  and  you  left  yourse 
open.  You  forgot  all  you  learr 
you  turned  southpaw  again." 

"Gimme  a  drink,"  Lefty  Lang 
"I  had  my  last  fight.  I'm  through, 
a  drink,  Oscar." 

"Honey,"  the  redheaded  gii 
mured,  and  moved  past  Agatha, 

"You're  not  through  yet,"  Osc 
"That  Manolo's  no  slouch.  You 
a  chance." 

"You  heard  him,"  Lucille  said  i 
"He's  quit  the  ring.  Haven't  you, 

Lefty  Langan  put  his  head  dowi 
hands,  low  on  the  bar,  and  Lucille 
a  soft,  thick  arm  around  his  sh 
Agatha  glanced  at  Jack  and  wh 
"Suppose  we  get  out  of  here?" 

In  a  taxicab,  she  glanced  ba> 
her  shoulder  for  a  last  look  at  tl 
sign  of  Leo's  Place  on  the  avenue 
her 

"It's  been  quite  a  day,"  she  said 
a  day." 

"Hasn't  it?" 

"For  me,"  Agatha  said.  "And  f> 
Langan,  too.  We  both  caught  on 
chin  today." 

But  when  she  was  in  bed,  \ 
lights  out  and  the  windows  open, 
the  faint  sound  of  traffic  noises  ( 
floors  below,  Agatha  found  herse: 
ing  more  of  the  blow  that  hac 
Lefty  Langan  than  the  blow  she  1 


self  suffered.  She  remembered  th 
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ure  on  the  television  screen,  prone 
»  canvas;  she  remembered  the 
insolent  young  man  who  had  held 
id  high  in  Leo's  Place,  and  who 
had  given  way  to  tears.  Probably 
u'.Lw  he  was  bawling  like  a  bab\ .  It 
i;  le  most  important  thing  in  his  life, 
ia  thought.  She  felt  very  sorry  for 
Langan,  the  whole  hundred  per 
4  him. 

VTHA  was  awakened  next  morn- 
jg  by   the   telephone;   it   was   her 
r  calling  long-distance  from  Con- 
ut. 

j  par,  I  expected  you  to  call,"  Gwen 
opher   said.     "Tell    me    about    it. 
s  the  restaurant?  Have  you  seen  it? 
is  it.  Agatha?" 

not  awfully  grand."  Agatha  said. 
. .  a  quiet  little  place.  Mother,  but  it 
jssibilities." 
here  is  it,  Agatha?" 
I  otT  Park  Avenue,"  Agatha  said, 
ullv.  "Just  a  few  blocks  off  Park. 
er,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  when  I 
u.  I'll  be  coming  home  to  pick  up 
.•lothes." 

s.  but  I  want  details,"  Gwen  per- 
Charlie  wants  to  know  all  about 
i  atha,  let's  have  the  details." 

call  back.  Mother,"  Agatha  said. 
■i  Jlly  have  to  run." 

hung  up.    The  rush  was  not  as 

is  she  had  indicated,  but  it  was  al- 

;,    ten  o'clock.   By  the  time  she  had 

J  and  breakfasted  it  would  be  time 

oi.    :  a  cab  to  the  bar  and  grill. 

jj|    ler  way  west  she  told  herself  that 

been  ridiculous  to  agree  to  take 

ersonal  part  in  the  operation  of 

Place;  she  should  have   left  the 

ocked  until  Oscar  came  in  at  six. 

d  no  business  in  an  Eighth  Avenue 

She  would  sell  it  as  quickly  as  she 


m 


it 

m 


la 


sky  was  overcast,  and  the  streets 

ie  shadowless  monotone  peculiar 

York  on  a  gray  day.  The  spirits 

city    drooped,    and    Agatha's 

:d  with  them.  By  the  time  the  cab 

ted  her  on  Eighth  Avenue  a  fine 

of  rain  had  begun. 

ding    in    the   doorway   of   Leo's 

with  a  cigarette  drooping  from  his 

and  his  shoulders  hunched  un- 

,   was   Walter    the    waiter.     He 

d  a  good  morning  to  Agatha,  took 

s  from  her  hand,  and  opened  the 

Leo's  Place  was  dank  and  dismal 

rainy  day.    The  bottles  behind 

had  a  bleak,  unwanted  look,  and 

leir  bright  labels  like  false  faces. 

er   brought   a   broom   from   the 

and  began  sweeping  up,  and  Ag- 

epped  into  the  cubbyhole  beyond 

.]■   inging  door,  turned  on  an  over- 

.."-   >ulb.  and  gazed  forlornly  at  her 

desk,  for  a  minute.    Then  she 

ck  to  the  bar. 

er.  standing  by  the  door,  said  over 

;"■     ulder,  "No  ball  game  today." 

l  \    ha  sat  down  at  one  of  the  tables; 

ace  felt  cold  and  greasy  to  her 

So  here  she  was,  she   thought, 

up.  And  now  what?  She  looked 

he  rain  on  Eighth  Avenue.  There 

some  duty  to  occupy  her,  she 

and  she  called  to  Walter,  "Just 

I  supposed  to  do,  Walter?  As 

tor  of  a  bar,  I  mean." 

picked   up   his   broom,   said, 
the  money,"  and  resumed  his 
lg.  "The  rest  of  us  do  the  work," 
"All  you  got  to  do  is  count  the 


shei 


rang  piercingly  in  the  still  room, 
!  Agatha. 
,.       answer  the  telephone,"  Walter 
Vou  can  do  that." 
Wr"     elephone  was  in  a  booth  near  the 
Agatha  went  to  it  and  lifted  the 
'.  She  said,  "Hello,"  and  a  cheery 
ud,  "So  vou  made  it  on  time." 
■        )'s  this? 'Jack  Barlow?" 
'^      t's  right.   Just  wanted  to  tell  you 
in  this  afternoon  for  a  cocktail. 

1       u  mix  a  Manhattan?" 
nbers 
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"I  think  so." 

"Better  practice,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  in 
about  five." 

Agatha  felt  more  cheerful  after  she 
had  hung  up.  It  was  thoughtful  of  him 
to  call,  and  he  had  chosen  the  perfect 
time.  She  went  behind  the  bar,  aimlessly, 
and  examined  the  rows  of  bottles.  Wal- 
ter had  finished  sweeping  out  and  Aga- 
tha asked,  "Walter,  how  do  you  mix  a 
Manhattan?  It's  two  to  one,  isn't  it?" 

"It  ought  to  be  three  to  one,"  Walter 
said,  and  unexpectedly  grinned  at  her.  "I 
guess  you're  Leo's  niece,  all  right.  Here, 
I'll  mix  you  a  Manhattan."  He  did,  and 
then  drew  himself  a  beer. 

"I  do  want  to  learn,"  Agatha  said.  "I 
want  to  keep  it  going  just  the  way  Uncle 
Leo  wanted  it." 

"That's  easy,"  Walter  said.  "Just  leave 
it  like  it  is." 

"I  intend  to  leave  it  as  it  is,"  Agatha 
said.  "I  don't  know  what  else  I  could  do 
with  it." 

Walter  turned  his  head,  said,  "What  do 
you  know?  A  customer!" 

The  man  coming  in  had  been  in  Leo's 
Place  the  night  before.  He  was  the  thin 
one  with  the  long  nose,  and  when  Walter 
said.  "Hi,  Tony,"  Agatha  recalled  that 
his  name  was  Tony  Franklin. 

"Yanks  are  rained  out  today,  Tony," 
Walter  said. 

"Yeah,"  Tony  said.  He  gave  Agatha  a 
grave,  expressionless  glance,  as  if  he  were 
accustomed  to  finding  her  behind  the 
bar,  and  said,  "Morning,  Miss  Christo- 
pher." 

"New  bartender,"  Walter  said.  "You 
want  a  drink?  Take  a  Manhattan.  She 
can  mix  a  Manhattan." 

"I  want  a  beer,"  Tony  said. 

"Okay,"  said  Walter.  "She  can  draw 
you  a  beer." 

Agatha  flushed,  but  not  in  anger.  She 
put  a  glass  under  the  spigot,  slapped  the 
handle  the  way  Walter  had,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  spray  of  foam  that  cas- 
caded over  the  rim  of  the  glass. 

"Serving  Coney  Islands  now,"  Walter 
said.  "Excuse  me,  Miss,  let  me  show 
you." 

This  time  Agatha  noticed  that  he  al- 
lowed a  quick  spurt,  to  raise  a  head  in 
the  glass,  then  tilted  the  glass  and  eased 
the  beer  in  the  rest  of  the  way. 

"Oscar  asked  me  to  come  in  today," 
Tony  said.  "Miss,  I'm  a  C.P.A.  I  used  to 
balance  the  books  for  Leo." 

Agatha  smiled  happily.  "You're  the 
man  I'm  looking  for,"  she  said.  "I  was 
just  telling  Walter.  Everything  goes  on 
just  as  it  was.  You  know  where  the  books 
are,  Mr.  Franklin." 

It  was  a  great  load  off  Agatha's  shoul- 
ders. She  felt  so  much  better  that  she 
went  to  the  telephone  booth  and  put  in  a 


toll  call  to  her  mother.  Gwen  said  crisply, 
"Now,  Agatha,  let's  have  it.  Why  are 
you  being  so  evasive?  Where  is  the  place? 
What's  the  name  of  it?" 

"It's  called  Leo's  Place,"  Agatha  said. 
"It's  over  on  Eighth  Avenue." 

"Oh,  Lord!"  said  Gwen.  "It  sounds 
like  a  place  Leo  would  have,  all  right. 
On  Eighth  Avenue?" 

"Yes,  Mother,  it's  just  a  bar.  Just  an 
Eighth  Avenue  bar.  Now  please  don't 
tell  anyone.  Don't  tell  Charlie.  I'm  go- 
ing to  sell  the  darned  thing  as  soon  as  I 
can  and  come  home." 

"I'm  not  surprised,  knowing  your  Un- 
cle Leo,"  said  Gwen.  "And  I'm  glad 
you're  coming  home  again.  I'll  tell  Char- 
lie." 

"Tell  Charlie  nothing!"  Agatha  cried. 
"I'll  be  home  in  a  day  or  so." 

"All  right,  dear,"  Gwen  said  gently, 
"the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  girl  can't 
inherit  a  career.  Don't  you  think  you'd 
better  hurry  back  to  something  you  know 
something  about?  I  was  talking  to  Roy 
Smith  and  he  said  of  course  they  don't 
take  your  resignation  seriously  at  the  li- 
brary." 

Agatha  stepped  out  of  the  telephone 
booth  into  her  saloon.  It  was  still  raining 
outside  and  no  more  customers  had  ap- 
peared. She  went  through  the  swinging 
door  and  found  Tony  Franklin  bent  over 
the  books,  a  beer  at  his  elbow. 

"Leo  left  everything  in  pretty  good 
shape,  for  Leo,"  he  said.  "Bills  all  paid 
up."  He  opened  the  top  drawer  and  took 
out  a  sheet  of  paper.  "I  found  this  here 
in  the  drawer." 

Agatha  saw  a  notary's  seal  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.  It  was  the  agreement 
assigning  ten  per  cent  of  Lefty  Langan's 
net  profits  to  Leo  Christopher.  She 
tapped  it  thoughtfully  on  her  finger  tips, 
then  carried  it  back  behind  the  bar  and 
put  it  in  her  pocketbook. 

A  LITTLE  after  three  o'clock  a  man 
entered  Leo's  Place,  took  off  his  hat 
and  called,  "Miss  Christopher  here?" 

"Here,"  Agatha  said. 

He  was  a  small,  trim  man  with  bright 
eyes  and  a  ready  smile.  "Oscar  sent  me 
down,"  he  said.  "I'm  your  new  barman." 

Walter  looked  up.  "Know  how  to  work 
television?" 

"Yeah,  I  was  in  a  bar  over  on  Seventh 
and — " 

"Okay,"  Walter  said.  "Tell  the  lady 
your  name." 

"Billy  Walsh,  Miss." 

"Ready  to  go  to  work?"  Walter  asked. 
"We're  breaking  in  a  new  owner  here. 
Ready  to  work?" 

"Sure." 

"All  right,"  Walter  said.  "You  can  go 
to  work.   Right,  Miss  Christopher?" 


"Why,  yes,"  Agatha  said. 

Billy  Walsh  went  behind  the  bar.  He 
seemed  to  know  which  cupboard  to  open 
to  find  an  apron. 

"Thai  stuff  on  the  end  is  the  bar 
whisky,"  Walter  saul.  "We're  trying  to 
get  rul  Lit  that  stutl.  Leo  stocked  it 
to  help  out  a  friend."  He  winked  at  Aga- 
tha. "Trouble  is  all  the  customers  kiunv 
it." 

Tony  Franklin  pushed  the  swinging 
door  open  and  called,  "Hey,  Aggie." 
Agatha  turned  with  a  jerk.  Tony  said, 
"Can  you  come  here  a  minute?" 

Agatha  walked  purposefully  back  to 
the  office,  met  Tony's  eyes  and  said  with 
severity,  "My  name  is  Agatha  Christo- 
pher, Mr.  Franklin.  Don't  you  think 
you  should  call  me  Miss  Christopher?" 

"Sure,"  Tony  said.  "Last  night  every- 
body was  calling  you  Aggie,  after  you 
left,  and  I  kind  of  forgot.  Sorry." 

"Oh,  they  were,"  Agatha  murmured. 

"Everybody  calls  me  Tony,  Miss.  Why 
I  called  you  back  here,  you  know,  this 
joint  ain't  no  money-maker." 

"No?"  Agatha  said. 

"No,  and  another  barman's  gonna 
make  a  dent.  I  wanted  you  should  know 
that." 

"Last  night  there  seemed  to  be  a  big 
crowd,"  Agatha  said.  "They  were  doing 
business  last  night." 

"Yeah,  sure.  Lefty  was  fighting.  But 
it  was  a  beer  crowd.  Mostly  beer.  You 
put  another  barman  out  there  you're 
lucky  if  you  clear  a  C-note  a  week." 

"But  I  have  to  have  a  barman,  Tony." 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "I  just  wanted  you 
should  know." 

"Thanks,"  Agatha  said. 

"Leo  was  a  pal  of  mine,"  Tony  said.  "I 
want  to  steer  you  right,  Aggie.  He  sunk 
a  lot  of  dough  in  that  television,  but  it 
ain't  paid  off.  Every  bar  has  television." 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.  "But  they  haven't 
all  got  a  house  fighter,  have  they?" 

TONY  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  long 
nose.  "Yeah,  we  got  Lefty  Langan." 
He  patted  her  shoulder  lightly  and  mur- 
mured, as  he  sat  down  again,  "Aggie, 
you're  okay." 

Agatha  was  pleased.  The  gesture  was 
more  than  friendliness;  it  was  a  gesture 
of  acceptance,  she  felt,  and  she  did  not 
mind  being  called  Aggie  in  the  least,  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

She  stepped  again  into  the  bar.  With 
Tony  in  the  office  and  the  new  barman 
behind  the  bar,  Agatha  felt  there  was  no 
further  need  of  her.  In  fact  there  was 
no  comfortable  place  for  her  to  station 
herself,  unless  she  stood  at  the  bar,  which 
she  remembered  with  a  smile  was  against 
the  house  rules,  or  unless  she  occupied  a 
table.  She  decided  that  she  would  have 
some  work  done  on  the  office,  make  it 
somewhat  more  livable,  and  then  recalled 
that  she  was  going  to  sell  the  bar  anyhow. 
She  glanced  around  her  and  smiled  and 
thought  that  she  had  become  attached 
to  the  place;  it  was  a  shame  to  sell  out. 

It  was  getting  on  to  four  o'clock,  and 
Agatha  had  eaten  no  lunch.  It  was  still 
raining.  She  went  to  the  door  to  look  at 
the  driving  rain,  and  stepped  aside  as 
a  bareheaded  man  entered,  his  black 
hair  plastered  to  his  forehead.  For  a 
moment  Agatha  did  not  recognize  Lefty 
Langan,  not  until  he  said,  "I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

His  face  looked  drawn,  and  his  dark 
eyes  were  lusterless  under  the  ridge  of 
his  brows.  He  moved  his  arms  uneasily, 
like  the  reflexes  of  an  inarticulate  man 
used  to  talking  with  his  fists.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause  he  said,  "1  guess  I  was  out 
of  turn  last  night." 

"Why,  no,"  Agatha  said.  "You  were 
all  right." 

"I  didn't  get  it  last  night  when  you 
talked  about  tearing  up  that  contract. 
But  Oscar  straightened  me  out,  and 
thanks." 

"I'll  get  it  for  you  now,"  Agatha  said. 
"You  can  tear  it  up  yourself." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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when  Peron  heard  about  it,  he  practi- 
cally blew  his  top. 

It  didn't  take  long  after  moving  into 
the  Presidential  Mansion  in  June,  1946, 
for  Evita  to  learn  that  housekeeping  was 
pretty  dull  stuff  compared  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  dictatorship  anyone  who's  in 
and  knows  how  to  use  connections  can 
easily  get  into  the  heavy  peso  brackets. 

Peron's  prime  interest  then,  and  since, 
was  planning  the  enlargement  and  de- 
velopment of  his  army  and  country. 

Job  for  an  Economic  Czar 

This  involved  a  Five- Year  Plan  of 
hydroelectric  dams,  roads,  docks  and  in- 
dustrialization so  vast  that  he  has,  in 
public  speeches,  explained  that  he 
would,  if  necessary,  take  15  years  to 
finish.  So  he  appointed  a  fattish,  bald- 
ing biscuit  manufacturer  named  Miguel 
Miranda  as  "Economic  Czar"  whose  job 
it  was  to  convert  the  rich  meat  and  wheat 
resources  of  Argentina's  endless  pampas 
into  the  wherewithal  for  the  plan. 

Miranda,  in  turn,  cemented  his  ties 
with  the  inner  sanctum  by  teaching  and 
tying  in  with  Evita.  Their  first  step  was 
a  new  company,  A.L.E.A.,  in  which 
Evita  is  principal  stockholder.  Originally 
capitalized  at  50,000  pesos  ($12,500 
under  normal  four-to-one  exchange), 
it  began  to  import  and  sell  badly  needed 
scientific  instruments.  Nobody  else 
could  get  the  government  permits  to  im- 
port such  equipment  and  A.L.E.A. 
cleaned  up.  Then  the  company  ex- 
panded to  wheat  bags,  farm  machinery 
and  steel  fabricating.  Aided  by  special 
low  duties,  monopolies  and  official  con- 
tracts, each  venture  turned  a  handsome 
profit. 

Currently,  according  to  unimpeach- 
able sources,  Evita,  through  A.L.E.A., 
has  very  substantial  sums  deposited  in 
Switzerland  and  Panama.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  how  much  money  has 
been  sent  out  of  the  country  because 
Evita  dominates  Argentina's  National 
Economic  Council,  which  controls  for- 
eign exchange,  and  the  state  trading 
agency,  I. A. P.I. 

The  latter,  an  octopuslike  setup,  fixes 
its  price  for  buying  wheat  at,  say  $1.50  a 
bushel,  then  sells  it  to  a  hungry  Europe 
at  anywhere  up  to  $5.25.  Profits  are 
supposed  to  be  turned  over  to  Peron's 
national  development  plan.  But  I  A.P.I. 
has  never  issued  more  than  a  one-page 
accounting  of  its  transactions  and  is  not 
publicly  audited. 

One  banker  was  frank  in  explaining: 
"Evita  gets  the  lioness'  share.  But  she 
divides  with  her  boys — and  so  far  there's 
been  so  much  to  go  around  that  nobody 
wants  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs." 

Additionally,  since  LA. P. I.  controls 
imports  of  newsprints,  it  also  is  the  lever 
which  Evita  has  frequently  used  to  apply 
the  squeeze  to  opposition  newspapers. 
"Cutting  off  paper  supplies,"  Argentine 
editors  told  me,  "is  far  more  effective 
than  the  crude  censors  or  the  goon 
squads  of  old-fashioned  dictatorships." 

This  iron  control  of  the  press,  added 
to  the  seesaw  balance  of  power,  has  left 
Argentina's  Juan  Q.  Publico  more  than 
a  little  bewildered.  In  Evita's  top  cir- 
culation publications  he  reads  one  thing 
and  then  gets  the  exact  opposite  from 
Peron-dominated  newspapers. 

Last  November,  for  example,  Evita's 
close  friend,  Rolando  Lagomarsino,  then 
Secretary  of  Industry,  received  orders 
from  her  to  go  to  the  States  on  a  buying 
trip.  Peron  first  heard  of  it  when  Ro- 
lando, disembarking  in  Manhattan,  an- 
nounced what  he  intended  to  do.  A  day 
later,  both  Evita  and  Lagomarsino  were 
amazed  to  read  an  order  from  Peron's 
office:    "Lagomarsino    has    no    official 


status.  He  represents  nobody.  Any  con- 
trary statement  is  false." 

That  time  Evita  kept  quiet.  But  later 
she  sought  to  turn  the  tables  on  her  hus- 
band and  get  rid  of  Jose  F.  Velasco. 
Tough,  sadistic,  highly  feared  police 
chief  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Federal  Dis- 
trict, she  resented  his  power  oveY  Peron, 
his  old  military  colleague.  Her  own 
personal  force  received  orders :  "Get  Ve- 
lasco." They  gathered  up  a  mass  of  re- 
ports and  allegedly  hidden  arms.  Then 
she  went  to  Peron.  "I  have  discovered 
a  plot  against  your  life,  instigated  by 
Velasco.  There's  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
He  must  be  arrested  at  once." 

It  may  sound  melodramatic.  But  Evita 
is  a  master  of  melodrama.  Glib,  able  to 
turn  emotion  on  and  off  with  lightning 
speed,  she  convinced  Peron.  Velasco 
was  ousted.  Months  later  when  Peron 
began  to  suspect  her  motives  might  have 
been  a  trifle  less  than  altruistic,  the 
Presidente,  to  make  amends,  appointed 


different  outfit.  Evita  also  writes  a  col- 
umn, roughly  patterned  on  My  Day  by 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  with  whom  she  oc- 
casionally compares  herself.  The  com- 
parison makes  Mrs.  Roosevelt  seem 
almost  a  recluse,  however.  Evita  has 
boasted  of  receiving  10,000  letters  a  day. 

This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
Perons  now  usually  lunch  separately, 
generally  on  the  thick,  juicy  Argentine 
steaks  which  would  make  them  fat  were 
it  not  for  the  tremendous  energy  both 
expend.  Then  Evita  starts  on  her  rounds 
of  afternoon  calls — housing  develop- 
ments, factories  and  maternity  homes. 
Peron  visits  military  installations  and 
major  projects. 

Cocktail  parties  begin  in  Argentina  at 
6:00  p.m.  He  drinks  Scotch;  she  ver- 
mouth and  soda.  Dinner,  per  Latin  cus- 
tom, is  never  served  until  9:30  or  10:00 
p.m.  Save  for  special  state  occasions 
such  as  the  opening  of  the  Opera  Colon, 
those   who  have  kept   tabs   report  the 
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"Don't  cry,  dear.    It's  only  an  image  being  etched  by 
a  moving  stream  of  electrons  on  a  fluorescent  screen" 


his  old  friend  governor  of  Corrientes 
Province.  More  recently,  he  recalled 
Velasco  to  the  capital  as  a  kind  of  rainy 
day  stand-by. 

Evita's  hatred  for  Velasco  and  others 
in  the  Peron  coterie  is  rarely  disguised. 
But  her  opposition  to  Peron — and  his  to 
her — takes  more  subtle  forms. 

Their  domestic  life — what  there  is  of 
it — offers  one  instance.  Both  are  early 
risers.  Breakfasts  together  used  to  be 
quite  an  event  according  to  inspired  ac- 
counts which  once  appeared  in  fan 
magazines.  Currently,  these  tete-a-tetes 
are  no  longer  stressed.  Both  are  out  of 
the  Official  Residence  by  7:30  a.m. 
Peron  drives  to  the  Casa  Rosada.  Evita 
makes  her  headquarters  in  the  key 
Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare. 

What  Visitors  May  Expect 

Both  get  constant  streams  of  morning 
callers — delegations,  ministers,  ambas- 
sadors. Peron  usually  tries  conciliation. 
I've  heard  him  promise  a  workers'  group 
increased  pay,  then  tell  the  next  delega- 
tion, representing  employers,  that  he 
would  positively  cut  wages.  Evita,  whose 
temper  is  legendary,  follows  the  give- 
'em-hell  approach.  In  one  recent  speech 
she  said  she  wouldn't  blanch  the  day  she 
had  to  issue  the  order  to  have  her  op- 
ponents hanged. 

Peron's  papers  carry  lengthy  blow-by- 
blow  accounts  of  each  audience  on  his 
schedule.  Evita's  dailies  concentrate  on 
picture  versions  of  hers.  One  special 
issue  carried  20  and  in  each  she  wore  a 


Perons  frequently  go  their  separate  ways. 

This  routine  leaves  little  time  for 
domesticity,  save  on  the  rare  week  ends 
when  Evita  isn't  out  on  her  special  train 
whipping  up  flagging  enthusiasts.  How- 
ever, the  Perons  have  a  quinta  in  San 
Vicente  where  occasional  visitors  used 
to  see  them  put  on  a  good  domestic  show 
— she  baking,  he  supervising  the  asado 
or  Gaucho-style  barbecue.  But  recently 
these  homey  exhibitions  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  open  bickering  so  violent  that 
one  diplomat  told  me:  "I  was  embar- 
rassed to  stay  and  afraid  to  leave." 

In  their  rivalry  with  each  other,  both 
Peron  and  Evita  have  sought  to  appeal 
to  as  many  diverse  groups  as  possible. 
To  help  her  keep  tabs,  Evita  has  put  her 
brother,  Juan,  into  a  top  post  in  Peron's 
secretariat.  Her  eldest  sister,  Elisa,  is 
practically  political  boss  of  Junin  Prov- 
ince. The  husbands  of  two  others  hold 
lucrative  political  appointments.  Her 
mother's  paramour,  Enrique  Nicolini, 
used  to  run  the  vital  Posts,  Telegraphs 
and  Radio  Department.  Uneasy  over  the 
fact  that  this  permitted  a  large-scale  sys- 
tem of  checking  on  everybody's  calls  and 
mail,  Peron  had  his  own  man  replace  his 
mother-in-law's  gentleman  friend. 

Nothing  is  ever  heard  of  Peron's  fam- 
ily in  any  official  jobs,  but  he  has  a  per- 
sonal clique  of  municipal,  state  and 
congressional  followers  that  serves  the 
same  purpose. 

Evita,  knowing  Argentina's  army  hates 
and  despises  her,  has  developed  a  fem- 
inine brigade.  She's  campaigned  for  uni- 
versal voting  rights,  replacing  the  present 
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state  and  municipal  suffrage.  Hei 
inist  program  has  even  had  the  age 
tion  dropped  from  registration  1 
Women's  liberation  is  her  battle  cr 

Evita's  Ayuda  Social  or  social  a 
also  built  a  tremendous  following, 
it  operate  in  Rosario,  Argentina's  s 
city.  Mothers  and  children,  school 
ers  and  local  favor  seekers  lined  u 
vast  hall.  A  few  minutes  after  tl 
pointed  hour,  Evita  strode  in  brisk! 
she  listened  to  story  after  story,  i 
were  issued.  "A  house  for  this  one 
hospital  appointment  here."  "Tickc 
clothing."  And  pesos — 10,50,  10X 
disbursed — all  from  contributions 
every  jobholder  and  business  fir 
make  to  Ayuda  Social. 

Peron,  to  counter  this  supergivi 
program,  has  built  up  his  followi 
the  army.  He  has  placed  his  most  t 
men  in  the  vast  Campo  de  Mayc 
racks,  seat  of  army  power.  In  gr; 
recognition  to  ambitious  young  of 
he's  either  promoted  them  or  else  s 
them  to  distant  posts  where  they 
him  little  harm.  He's  also  kept  in  r 
the  highly  nationalistic,  anti-Semi 
anza  Nacional  boys  who  were 
and  loudest  supporters. 

Seek  the  Church's  Good 


Both  Peron  and  Evita  have  sou 
strengthen  personal  ties  with  th 
hierarchy  of  the  church,  not  only  bt 
of  the  criticism  which  marked  their 
premarital  association,  but  also  btfci 
the  church  has  great  political  weii 
Argentina. 

Yet  it's  generally  felt  in  Argent 
her  brief  audience  with  the  Pope 
wearing  a  form-fitting  outfit  was 
caso,  a  failure.  Peron,  to  enhan 
own  status,  later  sent  a  personal  | 
several  shiploads  of  wheat  for  du 
tion  by  the  Vatican. 

But  it  is  for  the  support  of  the  ' 
less"  that  the  cat-and-dog  fight  ha.'  jonh 
bitterest.  It  was  this  group — Argei 
largest  labor  following — which  ma 
ron's  rise  possible  and  which  ha: 
vided  the  support  that  has  prei 
other  army  officers  from  ousting  tay 
Peron  and  Evita. 

Evita,  who  rarely  reckons  cos 
had  an  advantage  here.  In  many 
she  has  offhandedly  decreed  work 
mands  while  Peron,  to  spur  laggin 
duction,  has  scoldingly  had  to  rep< 
theme:  "Producir,  Producir" — pr< 
produce.  So  far  it  can  be  accurat< 
ported  that  neither  of  the  two  dorr 
the  worker  group  completely.  I 
well  be  that  this,  if  nothing  els( 
keep  them  together. 

To  many  in  Latin  America,  fi 
out  why  Peron  just  doesn't  toss  Ev 
or  put  her  under  wraps  is  a  puzzle 
already  has  everything;  there  is  n 
more  she  could  obtain  if  Peron 
killed,  overthrown  or  somehow 
nated,"  one  Argentine  explained, 
who  are  more  skeptical  asserted: 
if  Peron  died  a  natural  death,  it's 
ful  that  she  could  hang  on  alone 
power,  though  it  rivals  his,  stems 
him.  Without  Peron  she  wouldn't 
week." 

Yet  I  found  many,  pointing 
fabulous  Eliza  Lynch,  who  in  the 
ruled  neighboring  Paraguay.  The; 
"Evita  could  not  only  make  it  a! 
but  might  keep  it  going." 

It  was  an  exceptionally  well- 
ambassador,  speaking  off  the  i 
who  added  it  all  up:  "Down  here, 
the  conflict  between  these  two  inc; 
characters  has  meant  betrayal  afl 
trayal  and  surprise  after  surprise 
thing  can  happen.  One  thing  is  c 
Peron,  Evita — and  the  Argentine? 
never  die  of  boredom."       I — 'C 
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jlational  Letter  Carriers  Associa- 
\  so  concerned  about  old  postal 
[heir  maintenance  and  the  result- 
.Jkaches  and  hernias  of  postal 
tthat  it  made  its  own  study,  de- 
4>ur  months  to  the  job. 

happened    to    that    report?" 
I    C.     Doherty,     the     mailmen 
president  asked  rhetorically. 
Ijot  a  two-sentence  reply.     And 
>  the  end  of  our  report." 
f  Nonen,  president  of  the  union's 
ghianch,  thought  he'd  try  some- 
jjboger  than  a  letter. 
4 ji  only  prove  to  the  Post  Office 
f  wasting  money  on  its  trucks, 
11  listen,  he  thought. 

is  Truck  Was  Efficient 

I  inion  funds  he  bought  a  modern 

type  truck  and  then  rented  it  to 

•'   office  as  a  "contract  carrier." 

1  >n  truck  looks  and  acts  like  the 

I  uilk  truck.    Men  can  comforta- 

■  ■<  ■  in  and  out  of  it.     It  has  an 

i  sd,   gasoline-saving   motor   and 

- 1  used  to  deliver  parcels.     The 

*i  beets  to  show,  with  careful  day- 

i  Mt  records,  that  the  truck  can 

«  money  and  wear  and  tear  on 

I  nother    exasperated    employee 
JDUt  to  do  something  about  the 
Post  Office  was  John  Sestak  of 
igo  post  office. 

tin  cans  discarded  by  wartime 
scrap   iron   from   dismantled 
and  odds  and  ends  of  wood 
i carpenter    shop,    Sestak    con- 
mail-sorting  machine.     This 
ives  25  to  40  per  cent  of  labor 
to  revolutionize  the  func- 
rvhich  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
i  :nds   the   most    money    (some 
.000  yearly)   and  employs  the 
s  of  hands. 

an    assistant    mail    superin- 

nd  a  sort  of  grass-roots  Edison, 

:  mhappily  as  hundreds  of  clerks 

:  millions  of  pieces  of  incoming 

pigeonhole-studded  cases.  Into 

igeonholes  in  each  case  they 

i  i  mail  destined  for  local  mail- 

1  for  the  various  states.     (This 

postal  jargon  as  the  "primary 

je  way  they  do  it  in  a  country 
stak,  a  thin  worrier  of  a  man, 


reproached  himself.  He  squirmed  as  the 
clerks  dropped  their  sorting  twice  every 
hour  and  filed,  chain-gang  fashion,  be- 
fore the  sorting  cases,  each  emptying  out 
a  specific  pigeonhole — performing  in  this 
primitive  fashion  the  task  of  removing 
and  stacking  the  mail  which  they  had 
sorted. 

Why  not  have  the  pigeonholes  empty 
into  mail  chutes  that  would  then  dump 
the  sorted  mail  onto  moving  belts  which 
would  carry  the  envelopes  away  and 
stack  them  neatly — a  stack  for  each 
state,  or  city,  or  postal  station? 

Sestak  built  his  62-foot-long  "sorting 
machine"  around  this  idea,  but  not  until 
he  had  had  some  anxious  negotiations 
with  Washington  postal  officials  to  ob- 
tain permission  for  the  construction  of  a 
time  and  moneysaving  device.  (If  the 
Postal  Manual  of  Instructions  doesn't 
cover  a  situation — you  must  clear  your 
problem  with  Washington.) 

The  machine  accommodates  nine 
men.  seated  before  nine  sorting  cases. 
They  do  the  work  12  men  used  to  do, 
just  because  the  time-consuming,  chain- 
gang  cleanout  of  the  sorting-case  pigeon- 
holes has  been  eliminated.  Actually, 
much  more  labor  is  saved  because  the 
clerks  are  now  seated  comfortably  be- 
fore a  compact,  foot-square  sorting  case. 
Under  the  antiquated  regulation  method, 
they  half  stand,  half  lean  against  a 
wooden  bar,  stretching  to  reach  pigeon- 
holes distributed  over  a  nine-foot  area. 

Slow  Wheels  of  Progress 

Sestak's  machine  proved  itself  at  once. 
Clerks  in  the  Chicago  post  office  fought 
to  work  on  it,  and  it  promised  real  sav- 
ings, at  least  in  the  big-city  post  offices. 
The  machine  was  put  to  work  experi- 
mentally in  the  summer  of  1945,  but  it 
took  the  Post  Office  almost  four  years  to 
make  up  its  mind  that  the  old  ways  could 
be  changed.  Now,  under  the  regime  of 
Postmaster  General  Jesse  M.  Donaldson, 
who  was  once  a  mailman,  three  addi- 
tional machines  will  be  built  for  use  in 
Chicago. 

But  that's  Chicago. 

I  asked  the  postmaster  of  the  world's 
biggest  post  office,  Albert  Goldman  of 
New  York  City,  what  he  thought  of  Chi- 
cago's revolutionary  sorting  machine. 

"I  never  heard  of  it,"  he  said. 

I    went    to    see    Postmaster    General 


"They   want   us    to   drop    in   to   meet   some    old 
friends  of  theirs.  They  say  to  come  just  as  we  are" 
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Donaldson.  At  sixty-three  he  is  a  vet- 
eran of  40  years  in  the  postal  service, 
starting  as  a  letter  carrier  in  his  Dative 
Shelbyville,  Illinois,  and  smashing  tradi- 
tion by  becoming  the  first  career  man 
to  head  the  Department.  A  man  of  cool 
bearing,  which  years  as  a  postal  in- 
spector have  probably  accentuated,  he 
warmed  up  considerably  when  he  spoke 
of  the  trials  of  running  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Congress  Faces  a  Problem 

"Congress  must  determine  whether  we 
should  operate  as  a  service  without  re- 
gard to  the  deficit  or  whether  we  should 
operate  as  a  business  institution  which 
should  try  to  bring  income  and  costs  as 
close  together  as  possible.  If  they  decide 
that  we're  a  service  agency,  then  they 
shouldn't  complain  about  the  deficit.  If 
they  decide  that  we're  a  business  then 
they  should  raise  the  rates  on  the  things 
we  sell  the  public. 

"Take  another  thing — the  new  high 
costs  imposed  on  me  which  I  can't  con- 
trol any  more  than  you  can.  This  year 
it'll  cost  $800,000,000  more  to  handle 
the  mails  than  it  did  three  years  ago. 
Congress  gave  postal  employees  a 
needed  $625,000,000  raise  but  won't  let 
the  Post  Office  increase  its  rates.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  hiked  the 
rates  which  we  must  pay  for  transport- 
ing the  mail.  The  cost  of  trucks  and 
leases  is  up." 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson  paused 
for  breath. 

"Costs  aren't  my  only  worry.  We 
lack  trucks.  No  post  offices  have  been 
built  since  the  war,  and  we  lack  space. 
Rail  cars  are  short,  yet  we've  been 
handling  more  mail  since  last  July  than 
we  did  during  the  peak  of  last  year's 
Christmas  rush." 

The  Post  Office,  under  Donaldson, 
may  get  the  long-delayed  changes  it 
needs. 

In  office  only  half  a  year,  the  new 
Postmaster  General  is,  of  course,  not  to 
blame  for  the  antique  methods  that  he 
inherited. 

He  has  named  a  new  vehicles  official 
to  study  the  vexing  problem  of  postal 
trucks.  He  is  working  closely  with  the 
Hoover  Commission's  engineers,  who 
are  studying  ways  of  streamlining  the 
handlings  of  the  mails. 

"We  badly  need  a  research  division 
in  the  Department  to  study  methods  of 
doing  things  more  efficiently.  We  need 
a  rate  board  to  study  and  recommend 
rates,"  he  said. 

Traditions  Are  Maintained 

Encouraging  words,  from  a  Post  Office 
official. 

Our  Post  Office  Department  has  al- 
ways been  faithful  to  its  traditions  and  its 
slogans.  Neither  snow,  nor  rain — nor 
broken-down  trucks  nor  hand-and-foot 
methods — stay  the  movement  of  the 
mails.  With  trains  stymied  during  the 
Eastern  seaboard  hurricane  of  1938, 
Post  Office  officials  pressed  the  battleship 
Wyoming  into  service  at  Brooklyn, 
loaded  her  with  the  help  of  a  chain  of 
400  sailors,  who  passed  the  mail  by  hand 
from  dock  to  deck — and  got  the  mail 
through  to  Boston. 

When  New  York's  oil  supply  ran  out 
last  winter  and  city  post  offices  went  cold 
in  zero  weather,  mail  clerks  wrapped 
themselves  in  burlap  bags,  set  up  relays 
of  men  to  keep  the  scalding  coffee  com- 
ing and  sorted  the  mail  with  numbed 
fingers. 

When  fire  leveled  much  of  Bar  Harbor, 
Maine,  mail  clerks  moved  into  a  gutted 
store,  scrawled  "U.S.  Post  Office"  across 
the  window  with  a  cake  of  soap  and 
started  getting  out  the  mail. 

Such  devotion  deserves  a  hand.  Or 
better  still,  some  wheels  and  modern 
equipment. 
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dont  count  sheep  - 
count  on 

TUMS 


Acid  indigestion  is  one  of  the 
common  causes  of  sleepless 
nights.  So  before  you  slip  in- 
to bed  slip  one  or  two  Turns 
in  your  mouth.  Tunis  bring 
you  sweet  relief  almost  in- 
stantly—let you  get  to  sleep 
faster,  sleep  better.  There  is 
no  baking  soda  in  Turns.  No 
risk  of  overalkalizing  —  no 
acid  rebound.  Ask  for  Turns 
today. 

Night  and  day,  at  home  or  away, 
always  carry  TUMS  FOR 
THE  TUMMY  I 


To  feel  better, 

try  one  or  two  TUMS 

after  breakfast. 

QUICK  RELIEF  FOR  ACID  INDIGESTION 


TUMS  ore  antacid,  not  a  laxative.  For  a  laxative, 
use  mild,  dependable,  all-vegetable  NR  Tablets 
(Nature's  Remedy).  Get  a  25-cent  box  today. 


Say  good-bye  to 
money  worries  b-\  us- 
ing this  profitable 
plan  in  spare  time. 


WANTED: 

Men  and  Women 
in  every  community 

No  matter  whether  you  live  in  a  city,  small 
town  or  rural  section,  you  can  make  extra 
income  in  1949.  How?  By  taking  care  of  new 
and  renewal  subscriptions  for  COLLIER'S 
and  all  popular  magazines.  It's  easy  to  get 
started  because  your  profits  begin  on  your 
first  order.  For  money-making  supplies,  just 
mail  a  penny  postal  or  the  coupon  now. 
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Collier's  believes... 


rUR  FEARS  ARE  FALSE:    The 

country  is  again  due  for  a  long  period  of  talk 
about  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion and  a  number  of  other  fearful  things. 

Collier's  notion  is  that  it  is  time  to  think  about 
the  matter  calmly  and  to  stop  being  agitated  by 
every  speaker  and  writer  with  a  passion  for  anx- 
iety. 

Yes,  the  atomic  bomb  is  the  biggest  and  most 
expensive  mass  killer  the  wit  of  man  has  yet  de- 
vised. It  is  just  as  awful  in  its  possibilities  as  any- 
one chooses  to  say. 

But  before  we  begin  to  wallow  in  the  details  of 
horror  it  will  not  do  the  slightest  harm  to  get 
some  kind  of  perspective  on  the  matter. 

Look  at  the  record.  Plain  ordinary  fire,  fire  as 
old  as  history,  did  as  much  or  more  damage  in 
Tokyo  in  a  single  day  as  the  atomic  bomb  accom- 
plished in  Hiroshima. 

So,  if  horror  is  what  we  want  to  think  about, 
we  don't  necessarily  have  to  concentrate  on 
atomic  energy.  War — that  is,  voluntary  killing 
and  destruction  as  an  instrument  of  national  pol- 
icy— is  the  evil  to  be  controlled. 

No  military  commander,  so  far  as  the  record 
shows,  thinks  that  the  atomic  bomb  is  a  very  effi- 
cient weapon  against  an  enemy  army. 

Atomic  bombs  have  to  be  dropped  or  some- 
how placed  on  or  in  the  area  which  is  to  be  at- 
tacked. The  bomb  will  do  unparalleled  damage 
in  a  relatively  small  area.  But  no  enemy  is  going 
to  gather  up  his  forces  in  a  narrow  space  so  that 
they  will  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  atomic 
flashes.  That's  not  the  way  armies  fight. 

Of  course  cities  can  be  made  "hot"  with  atomic 


energy  and  thus  uninhabitable.  Civilians  in  great 
numbers  can  thus  be  killed,  burned  or  sickened. 
But  the  enemy  could  go  on  fighting  and  making 
weapons  elsewhere.  The  atomic  bomb,  in  spite 
of  its  horrible  destructive  possibilities,  is  thus  not 
a  weapon  that  enables  one  government  to  im- 
pose its  will  quickly  upon  another  government 
or  another  people.  The  Japanese  people  were 
thoroughly  defeated  before  the  bomb  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

There  is  no  sense  in  getting  excited  about 
scattering  industry  and  munitions  plants  about 
the  country  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible  atomic 
attack.  Our  government  employed  some  very  in- 
telligent people  to  consider  this  subject,  and  the 
suggestion  in  their  report,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished, is  to  place  munitions  factories  a  few 
miles  apart  so  that  if  a  bomb  were  dropped  it 
would  blow  up  only  one  plant,  not  dozens  of 
them. 

It  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to  try  to 
relocate  existing  plants  or  to  install  them  under- 
ground. If  we  adopt  the  principle  suggested  by 
the  government  report,  there  is  room  enough  in 
New  England  to  house  in  comparative  safety  all 
the  munitions  factories  we  shall  ever  have  or 
need. 

Naturally  they  will  not  all  be  located  in  New 
England.  Chambers  of  commerce  and  labor 
leaders  will  try  to  see  to  it  that  Middle  West, 
Southwest,  Pacific  Coast,  South,  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  areas  get  their  shares  of  the  business. 

So  far  as  anybody  can  guess  the  United  States 
alone  has  atomic  bombs  and  the  capacity  to 
make  them  in  any  considerable  quantities.  No- 


body seems  to  believe  that  Russia  now 
present  supply  of  bombs  or  any  probable 
of  making  them  soon.  On  the  other  hanl 
sian  scientists  are  not  fools  and  if  the  Rl 
want  at  some  future  time,  to  produce  atol 
ergy  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  ti| 
doubtless  find  the  way. 

So,  the  real  solution  is  that  we  alone 
enough  atom  bombs  to  make  an  attack  I 
won't  use  them.  We  could  not  use  bomtl 
out  abandoning  all  our  cherished  principl| 
are  simply  not  that  kind  of  people. 

However,  we  would  use  atomic  boml 
were  wantonly  attacked.  If  Russia,  for  ej 
were  to  overrun  western  Europe,  attack 
and  try  to  get  at  the  United  States,  the 
on  the  United  States  to  use  atomic  bombf 
be  hard  to  resist. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  doubtless  rl 
Russia  now.  So  we  have  time  to  think  I 
to  plan  deliberately,  to  negotiate  and  evel 
sincerely  upon  ways  of  skillfully  saving  thj 
from  another  war. 

That,  at  this  moment,  is  the  principal  1 
of  mankind. 

But  while  we  work  for  peace,  we  also  I 
wisely  proceeding  with  atomic  researcll 
the  end  products  of  such  research  doubt  [ 
be  vastly  more  important  for  peace  than 

Atomic  research  need  not  be  secret.  Al 
Russia  is  willing  to  join  the  world  in  openl 
and  unhampered  inspection,  whatever  is  [ 
cret  may  be  published.  Surely,  there  is  I 
in  the  study  of  the  atom  that  men  of  gJ 
need  to  fear. . .  . 


*    *    * 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 
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NUMBERS  RACKET 

Bv  ALBERT  Q.  MABEL 

WANT  TO  MEET 
A  CELEBRITY? 

See  LEONARD  LYONS ...  page  28 
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REMINGTON 
ELECTRIC  De Luxe 


.. .  .  Brings  Your  Typing 
Inder  Fingertip  Control 


-•i  yourself  at  this  superb  typewriter  — see  how 
■  c  sible  its  controls  are,  all  within  the  Finger- 
ip.one!  Let  your  fingers  stroke  its  scientific 
--}oard  and  see  how  it  pr  duces  fine  typing, 
letlr-perfect  in  appearance  Notice  too,  that, 
no  tatter  how  many  carbons  you  are  making, 

iefcmch  is  always  uniform,  the  completely  elec- 
trii  d  action  always  swift,  smooth,  effortless. 

'ofvonder  it  is  already  becoming  a  favorite 


with  typists  —  and  with  executives  who  want 
greater  typing  production  at  the  lowest  net  cost! 
See  it  today  at  your  nearby  office  of  Remington 
Rand  Inc.  —  you'll  thrill  to  it  too ! 

THE    FIRST   NAME    IN   TYPEWRITERS 


FINGERTIP  CONTROL  ZONE— every  operating  con- 
trol is  convenient  and  accessible.  They  are  on  the 
front  of  the  typewriter  —  at  your  fingertips. 


MANIFOLD  DIAL  CONTROL  — a  mere  touch  of  yonr 
finger  instantly  adjusts  this  typewriter  to  give  you 
the  exact  number  of  clear,  legible  carbons  you  want. 


"INGERFII  KEYS  are  glare-free,  ring-free  —  de- 
signed to  adjust  your  fingers  to  the  correct  typing 
position  —  give  you  a  surer,  smoother  typing  touch. 


YOU  TYPE  NATURALLY  -  You're  at  ease  from 
the  moment  you  start.  This  typewriter  is  designed 
to  speed  and  ease  the  typing  operation,  following 
through  on  the  techniques  you  are  now  using. 


Metro-Golduyn- Mayer  presents 

"THE  SUN  COMES  UP" 

Starr  in  ft 

JEANETTE  MacDONALD 

LLOYD  NOLAN  •  CLAUDE  JARMAN,  Jr. 

and 

LASSIE 

aiifc  LEWIS  STONE  .  PERCY  KILBRIDE 
Color  by  TECHNICOLOR 

Screen  Play  by  William  Ludwig  and  Margaret  FitU 
Based  on  a  Novel  by  Marjorie  Rinnan  Rawlings 

Directed  by RICHARD  THORPE 

Produced  by ROBERT  SISK 


Perhaps  like  us,  you  regard  February  as  the 
longest  month  of  the  year.  There  seems  to 
be  no  vernal  hint  in  the  air.  no  dickie  bird's 
song.  So  we  pass  along  a  suggestion  that 
worked  wonders  for  us.  We  just  hied  our- 
selves off  to  see  M-G-M's  aptly  titled  "The 
Sun  Comes  Up",  and  truly  it  was  as  if  the 
sun  had  broken  through  the  clouds,  shining 
bright  and  clear  and  warm.  For  it's  a  pic- 
ture that  speaks  in  the  simple,  straight- 
forward language  of  the  heart.  You  see  it. 
You  live  it.  And  you  love  it. 

The  distinguished  author  of  "The  Year- 
ling", Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings,  displays 
once  again  her  great  understanding  of 
people.  For  these  are  real  people  —  vital, 
stubborn,  proud,  searching.  A  woman  who 
plunges  into  her  career  to  fill  the  void  where 
love  should  have  been.  A  boy  who  discovers 
the  adventure  and  happiness  of  growing  up, 
in  the  devotion  of  a  dog. 

All  credit  to  M-G-M  for  a  well-chosen 
cast.  As  the  concert  singer,  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  lends  lustre  to  the  role.  Her  famous 
voice  is  richer  than  ever.  Lloyd  Nolan  is 
the  hard-bitten,  soft-hearted  writer  who 
helps  the  sun  come  up  on  love. 

Claude  Jarman,  Jr.  (of  "The  Yearling" 
fame)  and  Lassie  are  the  typical  boy  and 
his  dog.  Lassie's  last-minute  rescue  of  her 
master  from  the  blazing  orphanage  will  be 
remembered  for  years  as  one  of  the  great 
action  thrills  of  the  screen. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
tasteful  use  of  Technicolor.  In  bold,  vibrant 
strokes  it  brings  to  the  theatre  the  grandeur 
of  all  outdoors. 

Director  Richard  Thorpe  continues  to 
hit  his  stride,  following  his  delightful  "A 
Date  with  Judy".  Producer  Robert  Sisk, 
responsible  for  the  memorable  "Courage 
of  Lassie"  and  "Hills  of  Home",  adds  an- 
other masterpiece  to  America's  gallery  of 
magnificent  motion  pictures. 

"The  Sun  Comes  Up"  —  and  brightens  a 
great  entertainment  day! 
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Mail 

SEX,  CLASS  OF  '52  ! 

Dear  Mr.  Davenport:  Re  Amy 
article,  Sex  in  Our  High  School! 
4th),  why  should  girls  who  have 
the  moral  law  receive  preferred  trJ 
over  the  thousands  of  decent  peoif 
have  children  legitimately?    Speck! 
cies  for  the  care  of  these  girls  ail 
unwanted  children  put  a  premium 
ual  immorality.    Why  should  I  nl 
children  decently  and  give  them  sell 
and  pay  for  the  raising  of  the  chil| 
these  irresponsibles  as  well?  The  I 
murderer  are  rightly  punished  by 
why,  then,  should  not  sexual  imrl 
be  punished  as  well? 

Guy  Stauffer,  Ferndalet 

.  .  .  Our  generation  is  pretty  well  I 
to  sex.  If  it  is  the  chief  motif  of  oil 
ies  and  our  slick  magazines,  arenil 
bit  hypocritical  to  be  surprised  if i 
into  our  high  schools?   We  should! 
expect  it.  After  all,  the  kids  can  re;  J 
they  practically  live  at  the  movies 
tity  is  not  a  bad  thing  at  any  age. 
Frank  Templin,  Madis.^ 

...  In  a  sense,  the  artic.w  condone  i 
course  out  of  wedlock,  and  then  as 
more  homes  to  take  care  of  the  il 
nate  mothers. 

The  cure  lies  with  the  parents* 
duty  it  is  to  instill  in  their  children  i 
moral  character,  rather  than  ei 
more  homes  for  boys  and  girls  to  U 
vantage  of  merely  because  they  ha\i 
been  taught  to  control  their  passioi 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Frazier,  Kansas  Ci . 

.  .  .  Since  parents  have  failed  pari  I 
the  matter  of  sex  education  at  hor 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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They  have  what  it  takes 


Telephone  LINEMEN  have  the  traditional  Bell  System 
spirit  of  service  that  aims  to  "get  the  message 
through."  They  also  have  what  it  takes  in  the  way  of 
equipment  and  supplies. 

Their  wires,  cables,  poles,  tools  and  countless  other 
things  are  provided  by  Western  Electric — maker  or  sup- 
plier of  practically  everything  used  in  your  telephone 
service.  We  carry  stocks  of  31,000  different  items  to  help 


all  Bell  telephone  people,  not  only  to  do  their  daily  job 
of  maintaining  and  expanding  telephone  facilities  but 
also  to  meet  sudden  emergencies. 

•  Western  Electric  has  been  a  part  of  the  Bell  System  for 
mum.  many  years— ever  since  1882.  Our  people  share  in 
the  System's  spirit  of  service.  We,  too,  are  always  ready  to 
answer  the  unexpected  hurry  call — to  help  "get  the  message 
through"  for  you. 


iNUFACTURER 

phone  apparatus  for 
II  System.  I 


PURCHASER  DISTRIBUTOR  INSTALLER 


of  supplies  for  Bell 
Telephone  companies 


of  Bell  telephone  appa- 
I  ratus  and  supplies. 


of  Bell  System  central 
office  equipment. 


Western  Electric 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL 


SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 


It's  magic!  The  greatest  shows 
.  .  .  yours  with  G-E  Daylight 
Television!  It's  extra  bright, 
extra  clear  for  extra  enjoyment 
in  normally  lighted  rooms. 
12V2"    direct-view    tube.   You 

General  Electric  Company.  Electronics  Park.  Syracuse,  New  York 


also  get  FM  and  AM  radio... 
plus  dual  phonograph  that 
plays  long-playing  and  stand- 
ard records,  with  the  G-E  Elec- 
tronic Reproducer.  Mahogany 
veneered  cabinet.  Model  820. 


Pertormanee-Engtneered  at  Electronirs  Park 

G-E  Daylight  Television  is  a  product  of  famous  Electronics 
Pork,  world  center  of  electronic  progress.  To  be  sure  you  get 
Daylight  Television  insist  on  General  Electric— no  other  kind 
of  television  ot  its  price  con  beat   it  for  clarity,  for  realism  I 


LARGE  SCREEN  TABLE  TELEVISION' 


12 Vi-inch  direct-view  tube.  Get  G-E 
Daylight  Television  for  extra  see- 
ability  even  in  broad  daylight.  All 
active  U.  S.  channels.  Mahogany  ve- 
neered cabinet.  Model  814. 

G-E  Television  models  from  $325*  to  52.100  * 
Installation  and  service  contract  extra. 


< 
\ 


'Prices  slightly  higher  Wist  and  Soul/: 
Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
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BY  FRELING   FOSTER 


AMERICA'S  worst  theater  fire  was 
that  which  occurred  in  the  brand-new, 
$1,000,000  Iroquois  Theater  in  Chi- 
cago during  a  matinee  on  December 
30,  1903.  Started  by  a  hot  lamp  ignit- 
ing a  bit  of  scenery,  the  tiny  blaze  be- 
came a  holocaust  through  a  series  of 
blunders  made  by  the  theater's  panic- 
stricken  personnel.  For  example,  a 
stagehand  so  tangled  the  ropes  of  the 
asbestos  curtain  that  it  could  not  be 
lowered  and  an  usher  opened  the  audi- 
torium skylights  creating  a  draft  that 
swept  the  flames  throughout  the 
house.  Although  killing  602  and  in- 
juring more  than  1,000,  mostly 
women  and  children,  this  fire  caused 
a  property  damage  of  only  $20,000 
and  burned  itself  out  within  fifteen 
minutes. 


WHEN  THE  Honorable  Li  Hung 
Chang,  Prime  Minister  of  China, 
reached  New  York  on  his  American 
tcur  in  1896,  he  admitted  to  the  recep- 
tion officials  that  his  one  desire  was  to 
see  if  the  fire  department  responded 
to  calls  as  fast  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed. Therefore,  they  built  a  re- 
viewing stand  in  Union  Square  with 
an  alarm  box  so  the  guest  himself 
could  summon  the  apparatus.  Fear- 
ing the  electric  signal  might  fail,  the 
buffs  (fans)  of  the  company  to  be 
called  decided  to  send  their  own  sig- 
nal by  dropping  handkerchiefs  suc- 
cessively from  spaced  positions  along 
the  half-mile  route.  At  the  great  mo- 
ment, the  statesman  raised  his  hand 
toward  the  box  and  the  buffs  started 
their  signal.  Then  suddenly  he  turned 
to  ask  a  question  and  almost  a  min- 
ute passed  before  he  sent  the  alarm. 
In  less  than  20  seconds  the  fire  engine 
came  racing  around  the  corner, 
stopped  before  the  stand,  and  the 
driver  arose  and  saluted.  The  officials 
were  baffled  and  speechless,  but  Dr. 
Li  was  profoundly  impressed  by  "the 
incredible  demonstration,"  thanked 
everyone  and  departed. — By  Frances 
Phelps,  New  York  City. 


mito^m^ s^/^ 


AN  AMAZING  FRAUD  was 

petrated  by  Mary  Toft  of  Godal 
England,    in    1726,    when    she 
vinced   her   physician   that   she 
given  birth  to  12  rabbits.  It  was  | 
fiery  announced,  and  shortly  virti 
all  of  Britain  came   to   believe 
story.   Two  famous  doctors  had 
investigated  the  girl  and  stated 
the  phenomenon  had  really  happe 
But     a     royal     physician,     orde, 
her  under  surveillance  in  a  Lori 
hospital,     announced    later,    as 
alone  had  suspected,  that  she  w 
fraud.  The  girl  was  arrested  and 
mitted  having  smuggled  the  ral 
into  her  bed.  One  night,  shortly  ; 
the  expose,  a  London  conjuror  a: 
a  member  of  his  audience  for  a 
hat,  then  drew  a  rabbit  out  of  it. 
act  made  a  tremendous  hit.    T 
Mary    Toft    became    at    least 
"mother"  of  this  rabbit  trick  w 
has  since  been  performed  by  the 
gicians  of  the  Western  world.  01 
many  books,  pamphlets  and  art 
written  on  her  case,  a  number 
owned   by  the  U.S.   Army   M& 
Library  in  Washington. 


DRAWINGS    BT   JAC* 


THE  HABE— a  Negro  tribe 
French  West  Africa — punishes  1 
by  hanging,  yet  lets  off  its  murdt 
almost  scot-free.  The  tribe  consi 
that  theft  is  incurable  but  that  mu 
is  an  unfortunate  accident  that  ca 
rectified.  A  murderer  goes  into 
for  a  year  or  two;  and  upon  hi: 
turn,  either  he  or  some  member  o 
family  lives  with  a  relative  of  the 
tim  until  a  child  is  born.  Thus,  £ 
is  produced  for  the  life  that  was 
the  tribe  reasons. 


Ten  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.  Contribution?  must  be  accorop 
by  their  source  of  information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Ave. 
York  (17),  N.  Y.    This  column  Is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  permit 
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to  discover  what  fun  winter  can  be 


FUN  IN  THE  SUN 
AT  PLACES  LIKE: 

Miami 

Southern  California 

Palm  Beach 

Acapulco 

Havana 

Nassau 

Arizona 

New  Orleans 


How  do  you  think  of  winter?  In  terms  of  shoveling 
coal,  sneezing  and  counting  the  days  till  spring?  Or  in 
terms  of  enjoying  it? 


Up  in  the  mountains,  winter  is  fun!  Sharp  skates 
flash  and  laughter  rings  out  over  the  frozen  pond. 
Dry,  clean  snow  makes  a  cheery  squeak  beneath  your 
boots  and  flies  up  in  a  plume  of  powder  as  a  skier 
flashes  down  the  trail.  A  hearty  dinner  and  a  crackling 
fire  make  a  fitting  crown  to  a  brisk,  invigorating  day. 

Down  south  it's  fun,  too.  Warm  days  lazing  on  the 
beach.  Fishing,  golf,  tennis,  swimming.  Sunshine  and 
a  healthy  tan.  Relaxation,  and  that  wonderful  feeling 


of  getting  away  from  it  all.  Gay  evenings  and  a  good 
night's  sleep  after  hours  of  enjoyment  in  the  open. 

Whichever  brand  of  fun  you  may  prefer,  the  airlines 
of  America  can  take  you  to  it  safely,  quickly,  comfort- 
ably, and  at  lower  cost  than  you  may  suppose.  As 
more  than  a  million  passengers  a  month  are  discovering, 
today's  airline  service  is  finer  and  faster  than  ever, 
with  airplanes  that  cruise  at  five  miles  a  minute  and 
offer  you  every  conceivable  convenience.  Wherever 
you  live,  inviting  winter  resorts  are  only  a  few  hours 
away  by  air— close  enough  for  a  week's  visit  or  even  a 
week  end.  Ask  any  airline  representative  or  travel 
agent  to  tell  you  more. 


UNITED    AIRCRAFT 

EAST   HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 
PRATT    &    WHITNEY    ENGINES     •     CHANCE     VOUGHT     AIRPLANES 
HAMILTON    STANDARD    PROPELLERS    *    SIKORSKY    HELICOPTERS 


30WER    IS    PEACE    POWER,    AND    THE    AIRLINES    ARE    AN    IMPORTANT    FACTOR    IN    AMERICAN    AIR    POWER.     UNITED    AIRCRAFT    SUPPLIES 
H  -  PERFORM  ANCE     AVIATION     EQUIPMENT     TO     EVERY     LEADING     AIRLINE     AS     WELL     AS    TO     ALL     OUR     ARMED     SERVICES 
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MORAL:     INSURE    IN 


Who  says  you've  got 

enough  Life  Insurance? 


11 


Tlie  Travelers  I 


ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE    AND    SURETY    BO 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  The  Travelers  |i 
demnity  Company,  The  Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Cjl 
pany,  The  Charter  Oak  Fire  Insurance  Company,  HH 
ford,  Connecticut.  Serving  the  insurance  public  in  | 
United  States   since    1864  and   in  Canada   since   li ' 
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•"rom  the  balcony  of  his  office,  Rear  Admiral  Edmond  J.  Moran,  USNR,  surveys  New  York  Harbor,  the  teeming  home  waters  of  his  far-flung  fleet  of  tugboats 

Admiral  Moran's  Private  Navy 


Bv  BILL  DAVIDSON 


NE   day   last   June,   the   Mexican   navy's 

newly   acquired    destroyer   Usumacinta 

entered  the  remote  port  of  Salina  Cruz 

on   Mexico's  west  coast.    The  warship 

proceeded  to  disport  herself  about  the 

larbor  for  the  benefit  of  the  population,  which  had 

urned  out  en  masse  to  see  the  new  Pride  of  the  Fleet 

>f  the  Republic.  Suddenly  a  heavy  swell  came  along, 

ind  the  Pride  of  the  Fleet  of  the  Republic  found 

rself  aground  and  against  the  breakwater,  fac- 

ng  rapid  disintegration  as  the  waves  slammed  her 

n  the  unyielding  rock. 

At  this  point  no  seafaring  man  would  have  given 

plugged  nickel  for  the  survival  chances  of  the 

jjrt^Jsumacinta.   The  nearest  rescue  forces  of  the  mi- 

uscule  Mexican  navy  were  across  the  continent  in 

e  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  nearest  U.S.  Coast 


mi 


The  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
tugs  have  an  amazing  story  to  tell.  The 
Moran  Towing  an<l  Transportation 
Company  has  rescued  stricken  liners, 
braved  explosion-threatened  harbors, 
performed  in  war  with  naval  efficiency 


Guard  equipment  was  more  than  2,000  miles  to  the 
northward,  in  California.  Yet  the  Usumacinta  was 
saved.  She  was  saved  by  a  tugboat  out  of  New  York 
Harbor,  the  Kevin  Moran,  which  was  on  a  slight  de- 
tour on  her  way  back  from  a  towing  job  to  Vene- 
zuela. 

The  Kevin  Moran  nonchalantly  worked  her  way 


PHOTOGRAPH   FOR  COLLIER'S   BY  JERRY   COOKE 


as  close  as  possible  to  the  shallow  water,  got  a  line 
aboard  the  Mexican  warship,  and  yanked  for  four 
hours  until  the  Usumacinta  came  free.  At  this,  the 
entire  population  of  the  city  (which  had  been  watch- 
ing from  the  shore)  unloosed  a  mighty  cheer,  and 
the  captain  of  the  port,  the  chief  of  naval  operations 
and  the  captain  of  the  destroyer  swarmed  aboard 
the  Kevin  Moran. 

"ft  is  a  miracle,"  they  said. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Mexican  navy  were  quite 
right.  Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  tugs  of  the  Moran 
Towing  and  Transportation  Company  were  known 
mainly  for  their  ship-berthing  and  garbage-towing 
activities  in  the  sheltered  waters  of  New  York  har- 
bor. Today,  the  Moran  Company  still  tows  scows 
and  berths  ships,  but  its  bull-like  little  craft — all 
marked  with  a  huge  white  "M"  on  the  stack — also 
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Docking  the  Queen  Mary         \ 


The  Queen  Mary  steams  up  the  Hudson  River  under  her  own  power  but  tfr 
Moran  Towing  and  Transportation  Company  docking  pilot  has  already  boar de  ■ 
her  and  taken  his  place  on  the  bridge.  The  tugs  required  for  the  berthing  jo' 
are  visible  gathering  around  the  Queen  awaiting  the  first  orders  via  ship's  radi 


turn  up  on  bizarre  missions  in  the  most  unlikely 
sections  of  the  globe. 

When  the  liner  Exanthia  hit  a  mine  off  the  Italian 
coast  in  1947,  it  was  the  Joseph  H.  Moran  II  that 
was  dispatched  to  haul  the  abandoned  hulk  back  to 
New  York.  When  more  oil  was  needed  to  speed  up 
vital  Marshall  Plan  deliveries  to  Europe,  a  fleet  of 
Moran  tugs  towed  huge  floating  oil  equipment  to 
Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  to  expand  the  underwater 
oil  fields  there.  When  American  industry  desper- 
ately needed  tin  after  the  war,  two  Moran  tugs 
hauled  a  pair  of  immense  tin  dredges  13,000  miles  to 
Bangka  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

When  the  Allies  were  getting  ready  for  the  D-Day 
assault  against  the  Normandy  beaches  in  France, 
Supreme  Headquarters  found  that  it  had  to  have 
car  floats  to  transport  ammunition,  rations,  gaso- 
line and  other  supplies  to  France  after  the  landings. 
But  the  nearest  available  car  floats  were  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  big,  engineless  barges  were 
too  bulky  to  load  onto  ships. 

Moran  came  to  the  rescue.  Captain  Earl  Palmer, 
currently  Moran's  marine  superintendent,  suggested 
that  the  car  floats  be  towed  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic.  "You*re  crazy,"  SHAEF  wired  back. 
"How  can  you  cross  an  ocean  with  harbor  craft?" 

It  took  General  Eisenhower  himself  to  settle  the 
controversy.  He  gave  Palmer  the  go-ahead,  saying, 
"If  fifty  per  cent  of  the  car  floats  get  here,  I'll  be  sat- 
isfied." Whereupon  Palmer  proceeded  to  tow  thirty- 
six  car  floats  across  the  submarine-infested  Atlantic, 
losing  only  two  in  the  process.  Not  only  that,  he 
also  transported  greatly  needed  wooden  oil  barges 
piggyback  on  each  car  float.  To  this  day,  ship  cap- 
tains speak  of  sea  monsters  and  apparitions  they 
saw  in  the  Atlantic  in  the  spring  of  1944. 

But  the  strangest  new  development  in  the  Moran 
empire  is  its  emergence  since  the  war  as  a  sea  rescue 


service.  In  conjunction  with  Canadian  associates, 
the  Morans  have  established  a  special  rescue  depart- 
ment at  Bermuda,  from  which  a  tug  can  sally  forth 
to  haul  to  safety  any  disabled  ship  in  that  storm- 
tossed  section  of  the  Atlantic.  And  on  many  a  day 
there  are  at  least  two  other  Moran  rescue  jobs  listed 
on  the  ships-in-distress  diary  of  the  Eastern  Area 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

'  In  fact,  since  Moran  is  virtually  the  only  tug 
company  fully  equipped  for  such  long-distance 
deep-sea  towing,  the  Coast  Guard  (whose  policy  is 
to  aid  vessels  in  distress  but  not  to  compete  when 
commercial  help  is  available)  turns  a  big  propor- 
tion of  rescue  jobs  over  to  them. 

While  a  Moran  rescue  mission  is  in  progress,  the 
company  becomes  figuratively  an  arm  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  using  the  Coast  Guard's  communications, 
its  search  planes,  and  on  occasion  even  its  Weather 
Bureau.  All  this  is  in  addition  to  Moran's  own  pri- 
vate facilities,  which  include  a  radio  communica- 
tions network  better  than  those  of  the  navies  of 
many  small  countries,  and  a  jumbo,  Pentagon-type 
operations  map,  complete  with  magnetic  pips  to  in- 
dicate the  daily  positions  of  vessels. 

Typical  of  a  Moran  rescue  mission  was  the  recent 
case  of  the  luckless  Leicester.  Last  September,  the 
British  freighter  S.S.  Leicester  was  whipping  merrily 
along  from  England  to  New  York  when  she  ran 
smack  into  the  first  great  Atlantic  hurricane  of  the 
year.  Six  members  of  the  crew  were  lost  in  the 
storm;  the  battered  vessel  lurched  over  to  a  50-de- 
gree  angle  and  remained  there  as  her  sand  ballast 
shifted.  The  rest  of  the  crew  scurried  away  on  two 
ships  that  had  answered  the  SOS. 

When  an  extensive  search  failed  to  locate  the 
Leicester,  it  was  presumed  that  she  had  taken 
berth  in  Davy  Jones's  locker.  Ten  days  later,  how- 
ever, reports  filtered  in  (Continued  on  page  50; 


The  docking  pilot  begins  his  mastermindir 
in  which  split-second  orders  can  mean  safe 
or  disaster  for  the  81,273-ton  ship.    Close- 
orders  are  relayed  to  tugs  by  mouth  whistli 
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The  big  job  begins  in  earnest  as  the  Queen  reaches  Pier  90.  Three  tugs  haul  full  strength 
on  the  stern  as  three  others  push  the  bow  into  the  slip.  But  the  river's  current  against 
the  ship's  side  is  stronger  than  had  been  estimated,  and  the  docking  pilot  adds  two  tugs — 
one  to  the  pushing  group  on  the  port  bow  and  the  *ther  to  the  pulling  team  on  the  stern 


Now  the  tug  of  war  is  almost  won  as  the  huge  liner  turns  into  the  slip.  With  full  teams 
of  tugs  pushing  on  the  bow  and  pulling  on  the  stern,  the  churning  water  in  then- 
wake  gives  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  power  being  put  into  the  effort.  Against  Man- 
hattan's midtown  sky  line,  the  Morans  perform  this  water-front  wonder  as  a  routine  job 


|  The  most  dramatic  moment  of  the  docking  comes  when  the  brakes  are  put  on  and  the 

side  of  the  Queen  makes  contact  with  the  corner  of  the  pier  "without  breaking  an  egg," 

as  tug  men  say.    The  stern  tugs  strain  to  bring  the  liner  around,  pivoting  on  the  corner 

of  the  pier,  as  the  bow  tugs  push  to  make  sure  that  the  hard-won  contact  isn't  broken 

'■  for  January  15,  1949 
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The  tugs  hold  the  Queen  firm  in  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
phases  of  the  operation.  When  she  moves  in,  thousands  of 
tons  of  water  piled  up  between  ship  and  pier  have  force 
enough  to  shoot  her  across  the  slip  into  the  next  dock 
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ILLUSTRATED   BY   WESLEY  SNYDER 


Joey's  postwar  plan  was  to  pick  up  where 
he  had  left  off  with  Irene — but  a  haunt- 
ing memory   kept   urging  him   back  to 


Bv  HOWARD  LA  FAY 


\ 


T  WAS  one  of  the  few  times  in  his  life  t 
Joey  Brooks  was  punctual.  Precisely  at  ei 
o'clock  he  stepped  out  of  the  elevator 
strode  down  the  dimly  lighted  corridor,  remc 
bering  its  incipient  shabbiness.  When  he  reaclil 
the  door  of  407,  her  apartment,  he  pressed  « 
buzzer  two  times. 

He  heard  her  quick  steps,  the  door  swung  0] 
and  she  was  standing  there,  smiling  and  very  b 
tiful. 

"Good  evening,  gorgeous." 

For  a  long  moment  she  surveyed  him  quizzic 
"You  haven't  changed  much,  Joe,"  she  said  fin: 

"You've  changed,"  he  remarked  as  he  wa] 
through  the  door.   He  caught  the  odor  of  her 
fume. 

"I  have?"  she  asked.  "In  what  way?" 

"You're  lovelier  than  ever." 

"And  you're  a  bigger  liar  than  ever." 

.They  stood  in  the  foyer  smiling  at  each  ot 
Joey    said,    "Seriously,    Irene,    it's    good    to 
you.  You're  the  nicest  thing  about  New  York, 
know,    it  seems   like  only   last  night   that   I 
you  last.   Shall  we  pretend  that  it  was  last  nighi 
stead  of  four  years  ago?" 

"We'd  better  not."   She  laughed.   "I'd  slap 
face  but  good.  Or  don't  you  remember  'last  nigh 

"Good  Lord,  what  a  memory!  Okay,  then,  1 
not." 

She  was  wearing  a  green  dress.  It  was  very  efi 
tive  with  her  black  hair  and  lightly  tanned  skin, 
went  to  the  closet. 

"I  really  don't  know  what  coat  to  wear,"  she  s; 

"Anything  looks  good  on  you,  cuter-than-m 
In  fact,  you  look  good  enough  to  bite." 

"Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  that  you  picked  u 
good  line  in  the  Army?"    She  laughed.   "You 
think  up  some  more  left-handed  compliments  w 
I  check  the  exits.   Heaven  forbid  the  family  jev 
should  be  burgled  while  I'm  out." 

Sitting  there,  waiting  for  her  to  lock  up,  he  li, 
a  cigarette.  He  was  very  pleased  with  himself, 
riving  in  New  York  only  that  afternoon  he 
anticipated  a  lonely  evening.   And  then  he  had 
membered  Irene,  and  had  telephoned  her,  hop 
that  she  had  neither  moved  nor  married.  And 
here  he  sat  in  her  apartment,  about  to  go  out  v 
her. 

Joey  had  met  Irene  in  the  winter  of  1944  dur 
a  feverish  ten-day  leave  in  New  York.  They 
been  together  every  evening  for  a  week.  Know 
that  he  would  be  shipped  out  to  the  Pacific,  he  I 
been  trying  desperately  to  crowd  something  mi 
ingful  into  that  short  span  of  days,  something  tc 
remembered  and  to  be  carried  with  him  like  a  ta 
man.  But.  though  they  drank  and  jested  and  m 
quick,  furtive  love,  the  memory  had  cooled  with 
passing  of  time  and  ended  in  shorter  letters 
longer  intervals. 

Now,  seeing  her  again,  Irene  seemed  lovely 
desirable  and  he  wondered  how  he  had  ever  1 
gotten  her. 

Going  out  of  the  apartment  into  the  coolness 
the  night,  Irene  linked  her  arm  through  his. 

"Did  you  make  any  plans,  Joe?"  she  asked. 

"None  in  particular." 

"Well,  I  know  a  perfectly  divine  place.  Gypsy 
mosphere — violins  and  all  that — and  the  most  d 
cious  shashlik  that  they  serve  on  a  flaming  skev 
It's  absolutely  darling." 

"Whatever  you  say,  angel."  He  grinned,  gi\ 
her  arm  a  quick  squeeze.  They  walked  to  the  c 
and  Joey  hailed  a  cab. 

In  the  taxi  she  smiled  and  once  again  linked 
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<m  through  his.  He  settled  back  in  the  leather  seat 
id  moved  closer. 

lAnd  then,  from  nowhere  and  everywhere,  the 
Amory  came.    It  surged  into  his  mind  like  a  wave 
;.ing  on  a  beach.   He  felt  the  urgency  of  it,  and 
did  not  tight  against  it  but  let  it  possess  him.  En- 
fed  in  the  remembrance,  he  was  in  the  other 
■  untry  in  that  other  year: 

1945   the  year  of  the  Victory;  the  first  year  of  the 

mpation.  And  the  road  down  the  mountain  from 

k.e  Hakone  was  \ery  dangerous  because  of  the 

:r  drop  on  the  left  and  the  blind  curves  every 

red  yards  or  so.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in 

rly  November  and  the  little  Japanese  trees  were 

with  color.   Joey  was  driving  down  to  Oda- 

ra. 

ust  above  Miyanoshita  there  is  a  place  where  a 
earn  cascades  down  a  precipice  into  the  sullen 
achi    rge  beyond.    Joey  idled  the  jeep  around  a  curve 
gazed  at  the  splendor  of  the  waterfall.  Then  he 
a  young  woman  in  a  kimono  walking  ahead  of 
.  On  an  impulse,  he  decided  to  offer  her  a  lift. 
•  felt  good  because  of  the  fine  day.  Besides,  he  re- 
eled, there  might  be  something  in  it.   Passing  her, 
stopped  the  jeep  at  the  side  of  the  road.   He  got 
t  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  her  face.  She  was 
tic   ry  pretty. 

"Konnii  hi  wa,"  he  said  in  Japanese.  "Good  day." 
ven    She  looked  at  him  and  her  face  paled  with  fear. 
sudden  consternation  she  scanned  the  deserted 
id.  God.  he  thought,  she  thinks  I'm  going  to  take 
He  smiled  reassuringly.    Because  he  blocked 


::: 


Terror  shone  in 


•:. 
•thiiH   :  way  she  was  forced  to  stop. 

r  almond  eyes. 
rickw    'Konnii  h:  wa,"  he  repeated. 
"Ya    Jhe  bent  her  head   and  stared   at  the  ground. 
MB 


she  answered  in  a  small,  frightened 

he  asked  po- 

at  the 


::;:. 


onnichi  wa, 

ce. 

'Anatawa  dokoni  yukimasuka?" 

:Iy.  "Where  do  you  go?" 

*0dawara,"   she   quavered,   still   staring 

>und. 

'So  desuka?    Is  it  so?    I,  too,  go  to  Odawara. 

t,"  he  lied.  "I  do  not  know  the  road.  Would  you 

my  guide?" 

HE  looked  up  at  him  and  the  fear  in  her  face  was 

giving  way  to  uncertainty.   It  was  a  truly  beau- 
face.   There  was,  he  noticed,  a  kind  of  liquid 

lity  to  her  eyes — a  kind  of  helpless  sadness.  Her 

was  a  delicate  tan.  taut  across  her  cheekbones 

phasuing  the  moist  red  of  her  lips.    But  it  was 

eyes  that  fascinated  him.  Deep  and  dark. 
Hie  girl  glanced  curiously  at  the  jeep.  She 
d an<i  {^ea  °ut  a  slender  hand  and  touched  the  fender 
awe.  "Jeepo,"  he  smiled,  using  the  Japanese 
ruption,  and  this  time  she  smiled  in  return. 
ank  Heaven,  he  thought,  she  has  all  her  teeth.  So 
ny  Japanese  women  had  a  mouthful  of  gold 
th. 

Jhe  smiled  again,  shyly,  and  looked  from  the  jeep 
iim    He  repeated  the  invitation.  After  a  moment 
hesitation  she  nodded  her  head  and  said,  "Ari- 
o.    Thank  you."  .  .  . 
Vnd  that  was  the  way  it  began,  he  reflected,  glanc- 

at  Irene  who  was  looking  out  the  cab  window. 

"he  cab  turned  into  Twelfth  Street  and  stopped 
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ore  a  brownstone  house,  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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i  can  hoard  a  plane  and  be  in  Japan  in 

latter  of  days,  he  told  himself.  You  can 

■  i j|i    I  her  waiting.  You  can — if  you  want  to 
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Rev.  R.  P.  (Rob)  Shuler  of  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church  originated  the  idea  of  putting  religion  on  the 
air  waves  in  Los  Angeles,  but  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  "refused  to  renew  his  license" 
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This  is  First  Mate  Rob's  Good  Ship 
Grace  with  its  crew  of  organist,  quartet 
and  minister  standing  on  upper  deck 


Inside  the  Good  Ship  Grace  Anchored  in  the  Haven  of  Rest, 
Rev.  Paul  Myers,  as  First  Mate  Rob,  conducts  religious  service 
with   everything  but  spray   to   complete  the   salty   illusion 
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and  FRANK  J.  TAYLOt 

HE  manager  of  Radio  Station  KF<(, 
Long  Beach,  California,  L.  W.  McD»- 
ell,  is  a  durable  man.  He  can  sit  i 
take  it  calmly  thirty  times  a  week  wle 
the  parsons  and  hallelujah  shouters,  >c 
use  up  almost  half  of  his  station's  time  on  the  r, 
r'ar  back  and  excoriate  the  Devil.  Aimed  at  a  > 
tential  five  million  listeners  in  southern  Califor  a. 
camp-meeting  style,  salvation  emanates  f 
KFOX  in  powerful  doses,  and  Mr.  McDotf 
patiently  absorbs  it  all  as  part  of  his  job. 

But  now  and  then  he  rises  in  exasperation  id 
decrees  that  certain  parsons  can't  go  on  his  air.  le 
did  it  just  the  other  day. 

The  auditioning  evangelist  started  off  in  le, 
flowing  form.  He  had  some  banjo  music  bacud 
up  by  several  deep  basses  in  the  amen  corner  In 
his  glory-be's  were  high-pitched  and  well-tin  d 
His  sermon,  of  course,  was  unintelligible,  but  <r. 
McDowell  learned  long  ago  that  clarity  is  noil- 
ways  the  ingredient  essential  to  success  in  r;io 
exhortation.  What  fetched  Mr.  McDowell  j 
upright  was  a  change  of  pace  in  which  the  pai  hi 
instructed  his  listeners  about  a  glass  of  water.  1 

"Put  a  tumbler  on  the  radio  while  you  listeito 
me,"  he  said,  "and  when  I  finish,  drink  this  wer 
and  your  ailments  will  be  cured.  Hallelujah!  f  \» 
get  a  glass.  .  .  ." 

At  this  point  Mr.  McDowell  pulled  the  swih.    \ 

At  about  the  same  time  that  this  audition  m :k 
taking  place,  on  KFSG,  mouthpiece  of  the  ifc-er 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson's  Angelus  Tenmt; 
eleven  parsons  appeared  on  one  program,  onijpf .  i 
whom  testified  that  the  Four  Square  Gospel  id-.  5- 
healed  him  successively  and  instantly  of  paralu, 
of  blindness,  and  of  inhaling  a  peanut.  r 

More  than  twoscore  other  programs  are  bnd- 
casting  religion  daily  in  southern  California.  Sine  -;m 
are  sensational,  some  conservative.   Some,  thc?h 
shouted  in  frenzied  terms  disturbing  to  personHteii 
a  quieter  faith,  are  the  mouthpieces  of  sincere^$js 
lief.  Some  are  rackets. 

Unfortunately,  both  for  the  conservatives 
for  the  loud-but-sincere  fundamentalists,  the 
an  unconscionable  amount  of  sheer  religious 
berish  on  the  Los  Angeles  air  waves  and  a  stun 
amount  of  noise.  The  general  impression  is 
of  uproar. 

The  hullabaloo,  sincere  though  it  may  be,  i 
itself  a  disturbing  factor,  but  it  can't  be  quii 
Mr.  McDowell,  for  instance,  hushed  one  yel 
unintelligible  evangelist,  but  after  a  week  of  q 
appeals,  the  man  had  lost  his  following. 

Essentially,  it  comes  to  this:  Los  Angeles 
become  the  confusing,  hard-on-the-ears  pro 
ground  for  the  new-fashioned  religion  of  the 
and  the  new-fashioned  religion  is  Big  Busi 
Some  of  the  good  works  of  the  new  techniqu 
manifest.  But  at  the  same  time,  churchmen 
thoughtful  radiomen  are  deeply  disturbed. 

Businessmen  like  L.  W.  McDowell,  who  say 
often  has  a  waiting  list  of  200  parsons  ready  to 
time  on  his  station,  are  alarmed  lest  they  ur 
tingly  foster  an  apostle  more  interested  in  1 
than  in  salvation.  There  is  no  way  of  obtaini 
complete  estimate,  but  radio  religion  on  the  ' 
Coast  runs  into  millions  of  dollars  a  year  and  nj 
of  the  dollars  pass  through  the  hands  of  oper; 
who  are  accountable  to  no  one  but  God  anc 
Department  of  Internal  Revenue. 

One  able  station  manager  who  has  been  as 
ated  for  years  with  some  of  the  most  frenzied  j 
titioners,  cites  a  radio  dervish  who  nets  $4i 
annually  and  who  grumbles  that  he   is  slip 
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when  his  weekly  take  drops  below  a  thousand 
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JP   rs.   On  the  other  hand — and  the  other  hand  is 

nportant — there    are    religious    programs     here 

r      hich  fetch  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  in 

[(Iktener  contributions,  and  these  programs  scrupu- 

iuslv  use  e\er\  penny  tor  bona  ride  activities. 

Two  \ears  ago,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  \V.  Fifield, 

.,  nationally  recognized  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 

;  -egational  Church,  largest  and  oldest  Protestant 

^iurch  in  the  city,  invited  officials  ot  the  Southern 

alifornia  Broadcasting  Association  to  meet  with 

•  tm  to  consider  the  problem  of  religion  on  the  air. 

Dr.  Fifield  asked  the  radiomen  why  they  couldn't 

■  rt  rid  of  the  shouters.  The  radiomen  replied  with 

•  ■  jnsidcrable   embarrassment   that   while   the   net- 

ks  had  everything  under  control,  the  small  sta- 
■;-  •  sns  depended  upon  paid  church  services  for  half 
-*'  their  income. 

Dr.  Fifield's  opinion  of  religion  on  the  air  is 

■  teresting. 

•  "An  average  of  200  persons  come  to  me  or  to 
\  assistant  pastors  each  week  to  talk  about  their 

--itoubles,"  he  says,  "and  we  find  that  a  large  per- 
xbBtage  of  these  people  are  upset  and  disturbed 

iuse  of  something  they  have  heard  on  a  radio 

jram. 
'■'■ '  "And  yet,  I  would  almost  as  lief  give  up  our 
■;  ngular  morning  church  service  as  surrender  our 

■  -  9m  services  on  the  air." 

■  •'■    The  temperate  appeal  of  Dr.  Fifield's  First  Con- 
":  :«egational  services  inspires  400  letters  a  week. 

jt  Dr.  Rolf  McPherson,  following  the  formula  of 
.  aimee,  his  celebrated  mother,  gets  1,000. 
:--wThe  Angelus  Temple  broadcast,  one  of  the  most 

mous  but  by  no  means  the  biggest,  has  been  on 

e  air  for  25  years  over  its  own  thousand-watt 

inflation,  KFSG.   It  offers  28i  hours  of  religion  per 

:   :i:ek.  Requests  for  prayer  are  telephoned  in  during 

;ne  services  and  are  honored  immediately  be- 

neen  such  statements  as,  "God  bless  you,  what 

it.  »hi  got   there,  ten  dollars?"  and  "Don't  forget, 

:>rd,  to  bless  the  pastor." 

Testimony  of  Healing  by  Prayer 

i  Sometimes,  the  Temple  parsons  advise  the  ill  to 

-;  w/  their  hands  on  their  radios  during  prayer,  and 

-:<Jtis  attested  that  the  ailing  have  been  instantly  re- 

:::skved.  Sister  Hal  Smith,  who  is  in  charge  of  divine 

aling.   often  invites  listeners  to  place  an  open 

i  eilble  over  their  afflicted  parts,  and  there  are  rec- 

>  ;ajds  of  miraculous  recoveries. 

;j|"Prayer  cloths,"  small  handkerchieflike  pieces 

\l~M  materia!   blessed  and   distributed  by   Angelus 

-  jiimple,  are  also  credited  with  surprising  efficacy. 

le  Temple  cites  the  instance  of  a  woman  who  was 

-:  Sieved  of  high  blood  pressure  and  influenza  with 

application,  and  calls  attention  to  another  in 

h  a  poliomyelitis  victim  with  a  temperature  of 

was    immediately    relieved    after    application 

a  prayer  cloth. 

But  Angelus  Temple  does  not  ignore  practical 

od  works  in  favor  of  acts  of  faith.    Between 

i  igust  25th  and  September  25,  1948,  the  Temple 

J  1,750  destitute  persons  and  distributed   1,050 

.<  rments  to  the  poor. 

— ei|A  religious  show  that  has  been  the  vortex  of  con- 

)versy  since  its  inception  a  few  years  ago,  and 

■eh  illustrates  how  much  money  there  is  in  evan- 

ism  on  the  air,  is  called  the  Hebrew  Evangeliza- 

.j,evg  m  Society,  Inc.  Dr.  A.  U.  Michelson,  a  German 

K)  was  ordained  as  a  Christian  minister  in  Pales- 

—  i  ft,  has  as  his  announced  purpose  the  harmon- 

oflS  kg  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  Jews  and  gentiles — 

jjjjd  Kinly  a  commendable  purpose. 

But  the  good  man  has  been  charged  with  bribing 

v;  %^ys  to  be  baptized  and  of  inducing  old  and  feeble 

)men  to  turn  over  their  (Continued  on  page  52) 

■:;: ! 

j^e  ot  the  best  known  of  the  Los  Angeles  radio 
;  rvices  emanates  from  the  spacious  Angelus 
;  :mple  built  by  the  late  Aimee  Semple  McPherson 
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The  West  Coast  air  waves  are  carrying  the  noisiest  religious  outburst  since  the  as- 
sault on  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Millions  of  dollars  each  year  are  pouring  into  the 
hauds  of  Samaritans  and  charlatans  alike  in  California's  newest  big  business 
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'Who  giveth  this  woman?"  the  rever- 
end would  ask.  And  Mr.  Banks  would 
say,  "I  do."  It  was  his  big  moment,  and 
he  found  it  difficult  to  decide  whether 
to  answer,  "/  do,"  or  possibly,  "I  do" 


The  Story:  In  the  town  of  Fairview  Manor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  Banks  are  slowly  learning  an  awful 
truth.  Their  daughter  Kay  is  being  married  to  Buckley 
Dunsian,  and  according  to  the  best  American  tribal 
rules  the  father  and  mother  of  the  bride  are  arranging 
the  wedding.  What  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  are  discover- 
ing is  that  they  can  either  invite  only  the  members  of 
the  immediate  family,  or  they  can  plan  to  hold  the 
wedding  in  something  as  big  as  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. Kay  and  her  father  and  mother  try  to  keep  the 
guest  list  to  an  absolute  minimum.  But  slowly  and 
steadily  the  number  grows.  Banks  puts  his  foot  down. 
"Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  are  coming  to  this 
wedding.  And  the  hundred  and  fifty-first  person  that 
enters  this  house  gets  thrown  out  on  his  ear." 

PART  9  OF  A  THREE-PART  SERIAL 
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JHE  telephone,  which  had  never  been  an 
"  inarticulate   instrument   in    the    Banks 
home,  now  started  ringing  the  moment 
the  receiver  was  replaced  in  its  cradle. 
"Who  was  it,  Ellie?"  Mr.  Banks  asked  his  wife. 
"Oh,  just  a  woman  who  wants  to  take  Kay's 
bridal  pictures." 

"Some  orchestra  that  wants  to  play  at  the  re- 
ception." 
"A  candid  cameraman,  dear." 
"It  was  the  little  man  that  puts  up  the  awning." 
"Just  another  caterer." 
"A  man  who  wants  to  do  the  flowers." 
"Only  the  dressmaker,  darling." 
What  an  innocent  he  had  been!    His  original 
wedding  budget  had  included  a  case  or  two  of  cham- 
pagne, a  couple  of  hundred  water-cress  sandwiches, 
a  wedding  dress  (if  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  reared  a  daughter  who  couldn't  slip  into  her 


"It's  only  the  dressmaker,  darling" 


/      \ 

He  followed  his  wife  out,  smirking  to  right  and  left 


mother's),  a  handsome  present  to  the  bride,  some 
miscellaneous  tips  and  that  was  about  all.  The 
church  was  free.  What  else  was  there? 

Now  he  suddenly  appeared  to  be  the  sole  cus- 
tomer of  an  immense  and  highly  organized  in- 
dustry. He  reminded  himself  of  the  government 
during  the  war.  "Keep  those  production  lines  mov- 
ing for  Banks.  Get  the  finished  goods  to  him.  He's 
committed  now.  He's  in  this  mess  up  to  his  ears. 
There's  no  drawing  back.  We're  all  behind  you, 
Banks;  behind  you  with  caterers,  photographers, 
policemen,  dressmakers,  tent  pitchers — behind  you 
with  champagne,  and  salads  and  clothes  and  candid 
cameras  and  potted  palms  and  orchestras  and  every- 
thing it  takes  to  win  a  wedding." 

He  sat  in  the  big  wing  chair,  shoulders  slumped, 
staring  unseeingly  at  the  fireplace. 

"I  do  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Banks,  "that  you  could 
arrange  to  meet  me  in  town  some  day  soon,  Stan- 
ley. We've  just  got  to  pick  out  the  flat  silver  if  we 
want  to  get  it  marked  in  time." 

Mr.  Banks  regarded  her  with  dull  eves.  "The 
what?" 

"Kay's  flat  silver.   Her  table  silver.    You  know 


perfectly  well  that  we  give  Kay  her  flat  silver  i 
her  linen." 

"Her  linen?"  repeated   Mr.   Banks.    His  vc 
sounded  as  if  he  had  been  drugged. 

"Yes,  dear.    Of  course.    Her  sheets  and  tow 
and  napkins  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"My  God!"   It  wasn't  an  oath.   It  was  a  pray 
"Doesn't    Buckley's    family    give    anything 
Buckley?" 


THE  ONLY  ONES   who  seemed  thoroug 
immune  to  the  situation  were  Kay  and  Buckley 
it  grew  more  complex  they  grew  more  serene,  u 
they  seemed  to  Mr.  Banks  to  be  floating  away  1 
disembodied  spirits,  leaving  the  entire  mess  in 
lap.    It  was  a  kind  of  spiritual  sit-down  strike. 

"Look  here."  he  announced  sternly,  "there  ar 
lot  of  details  we've  got  to  talk  over  and  I  never  i 
get  you  two  kids  together.  Now  I  want  a  few  rr 
utes  of  your  undivided  attention." 

But  before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth  I 
and  Buckley  had  drifted  back  into  an  intermina 
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ilf-whispered  conversation.  Judging  by  the  almost 
^ntinuous  giggling  which  rippled  through  it,  each 
speared  to  regard  the  other  as  a  combin.it  ion  ot 
lanny  Kaye  and  Jack  Benny.  Mr.  Banks  hated 
hispered  conversations  and  detested  giggling 
here  were  moments  when  it  seemed  to  him  that 
uckley  had  the  most  vapid  expression  he  had  ever 
en  on  a  young  man. 

Silly  ass."  he  muttered  under  his  breath — and 
en  aloud  to  nobody  in  particular,  "I'm  damned  it 
.-an  run  this  circus  singlehanded  and  try  to  run  my 
isiness  too." 
'You  run  it  singlehanded!"  said  Mrs.  Banks  in- 
gnantly.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to  hand  cvery- 
ing  over  to  Miss  Bellamy  at  the  office.  1  wish 
iu'd  stay  around  here  all  day.  You  might  find 
it  what's  going  on." 

Basically  it  should  have  been  so  simple.  Boy 
I  id  girl  meet,  tall  in  love,  marry,  have  babies,  who 
|  entually  grow  up.  meet  other  babies,  tall  in  love, 
arry —  Looked  at  from  this  angle  it  was  not  only 
nple.  it  was  positively  monotonous.  Why,  then, 
:  Ka>'s  assume  the  organizational  complexity 
a  major  political  campaign? 
Take  the  question  of  bridesmaids,  for  example, 
ay,  who  had  almost  become  a  professional  brides- 
aid  during  the  last  five  years,  was  now  repaying 
■r  obligations  with  a  reckless  disregard  for  num- 
rs. 

"It's  going  to  look  more  like  a  daisy-chain  parade 
a  wedding.''  grumbled  Mr.  Banks  as  the  list 


Fortunately  a  large  number  were  obliged  to  de- 
ne on  the  grounds  of  pregnancy.   This  reduced 
length  of  the  procession,  but  it  did  not  sim- 
ify  the  dress  problem.   These  must  be  the  most 
autiful  bridesmaids'  dresses  ever  worn  outside 
a  movie.    They  must  look  as  if  they  had  been 
itched  from  Bergdorf  Goodman's  window,  but 
der  no  circumstances  must  they  cost  a  penny 
ore  than  $24.50. 

"They  should  suggest  the  spirit  of  spring."  said 
rs.  Banks  dreamily.  "Like  wood  nymphs  in 
ides." 

"Sort  of  on  the  idea  of  the  White  Rock  girl," 
jested  Mr.  Banks. 
Light  green  pastel  with  three-quarter  sleeves — 
d  a  tight  bodice  and  a  bouffant  skirt."  said  Kay. 
That's  it."  said  Mrs.  Banks.  "And  wreaths  of 
tural  flowers." 

N  ou  girls  ought  to  work  for  Billy  Rose,"  offered 
.  Banks. 

k.Vs  lace  fell.  "Mom.  can  you  picture  Jane 
oomer  in  that  dress!  Why,  she'll  look  like  an 
phant  in  a  ballet  skirt.  Oh,  dear.  This  is  a  mess. 
ouldn't  you  know  she'd  accept?" 
And  so  it  went  while  Mr.  Banks  browsed  absent- 
ndedly  through  the  evening  paper  and  wondered 
lat  would  happen  if  he  suddenly  began  to  make 
cer  noises  and  froth  at  the  mouth. 
Oh.  K.i>."  exeLimed  Mrs.  Banks.  "There's  one 
ng  we've  forgotten.  Mrs.  Pulitzski.  Remind  me 
phone  her.  She's  simply  got  to  be  at  the  church 
straighten  you  out  before  you  go  down  the  aisle." 
Mr.  Banks  lowered  his  paper.  "What's  the  child 
ng  to  do — have  the  bends?" 
Oh.  men  never  understand.  Don't  you  see.  dear, 
nebodCs  got  to  be  there  to  arrange  Kay's  train 
d  veil  before  she  starts  down  the  aisle  with  you?" 
"I  think  I'll  go  to  bed,"  said  Mr.  Banks. 
Sometime  during  the  night  he  woke  up  filled  with 
vague  apprehension.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
uldn't  figure  out  what  was  bothering  him.  Then, 
tdually.  the  interior  of  a  great  cathedral  took 
ipe  in  his  half-conscious  brain.  Its  monolithic 
umns  towered  up  and  up,  disappearing  finally 
o  the  darkness  above.  The  place  was  jammed 
the  doors  with  flashily  dressed  people.  Some- 
iere  an  organ  was  thundering  like  a  summer 
rm. 

Suddenly  the  organ  stopped  and  there  was  a  dead 
:nce  broken  only  by  the  creaking  of  stiff  collars 
d  the  rattle  of  pearls  as  a  thousand  heads  turned 
if  on  swivels  to  the  point  where  he,  Stanley 
nks.  found  himself  standing,  quite  alone,  at  the 
d  of  the  aisle. 

He  tried  to  slip  into  one  of  the  rear  pews,  but  his 
:t  were  rooted  to  the  floor.  Then  there  was  a 
of  terrific  boomps  from  the  organ,  and  the 
ds  ot  the  wedding  march  resounded  through  the 
ilted  shadows.  A  shaft  of  white  light  sprang  from 
i  gloom  above  him  and  placed  him  in  the  center 
a  glaring  pool  of  brilliance. 
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Mone,  pacing  slowly  to  the  measured  rhythm  ol 

the  organ,  he  started  down  the  aisle      It  was  several 
hundred  sards  long  and  at  the  end  ol   it  he  could 

distinguish  the  figure  ol  the  minister,  winch  kept 

growing  larger  and  larger  until  it  towered  OVtt  the 

whole  scene  and  reached  into  the  shadows     huge, 
sinister,  forbidding,  daring  him  to  run  the  gantlet. 

Now  he  could  hear  titters  from  either  side.  "It's 
Banks      How   grotesque!!!     Why,  Ins  clothes  don'l 

(it  him.    look  at  his  figure!    Why,  he  cant  even 

gel  Ins  coat  buttoned!  What  a  clown  ol  a  man!" 
1  he  tittering  was  giving  wa\  to  shrieks  ol  laugh- 
ter. People  were  standing  on  the  scats  ol  the  pews 
and  pointing  at  him.  "Look  at  his  knees  shake! 
He'll  never  make  it.  He'll  go  doWn  in  a  minute. 
How  could  a  man  like  that  have  such  a  beautiful 
daughter.'  I  hey  say  she  isn't  his  h \  a  joke.  He's 
a  joke.  Banks  is  nothing  but  a  big  fat  joke — a  big 
fat  joke— a  big  fat  joke  .  .  ." 

He  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  His  forehead  was 
clammy. 

"Why  don't  you  take  a  sleeping  pill,  dear?"  said 
Mrs.  Banks.     "It'll  quiet  you  down." 


A  FEW  DAYS  LATER  he  found  himself  sit- 
ting on  the  living-room  sola  with  Kay,  sipping  his 
evening  old-fashioned.  Delilah  was  out.  Mrs. 
Banks  was  in  the  kitchen.  Kay  suddenly  slipped 
her  arm  through  his.    He  patted  her  hand  absently. 

"I  know  I'm  a  fool,  Pops,  but  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  something.  You  won't  think  I'm  silly, 
will  you?" 

"Of  course  not.  kitten.    What's  bothering  you?" 

"I'm  scared,  Pops.  Scared  to  death." 

Mr.  Banks  started  and  took  a  substantial  swal- 
low. "Scared?  What  are  you  scared  of?  Getting 
married  isn't  anything  to  be  scared  of.  Marriage  is 
the  most  normal — " 

"Oh,  Pops.  I'm  not  scared  of  marriage.  It's  much 
sillier  than  that.  You  see — "  He  always  had  a  par- 
ticular fondness  for  Kay  when  she  said,  "You  see" 
and  snuggled. 

"It's  this  way,  Pops.  You  know  how  I  wanted  a 
simple  wedding,  out  in  the  country  somewhere. 
Well,  that's  out.  We  don't  live  in  the  country. 
Period.  But  this  thing  is  getting  bigger  an'  bigger  an' 
bigger.  Oh,  I  know  it's  ungrateful.  Pops.  You're 
wonderful.  But  sometimes  it  scares  the  living  day- 
lights out  of  me." 

Mr.  Banks  glanced  toward  the  kitchen  and 
dropped  his  voice.  "You  mean  like  going  down  the 
aisle?" 

"Every  time  I  think  of  it,  Pops,  I  turn  into  a  cold 
sweat.  Suppose  my  knees  got  shaking  just  as  I 
started.  And  suppose  they  shook  so  much  that 
finally  they  let  me  down  entirely  and  you  had  to 
drag  me  to  the  altar  like  a  sack  of  meal." 

Mr.  Banks  regarded  her  for  some  moments  with 
despair  in  his  eyes.  "We  might  both  have  a  short 
snort  just  before  the  show  starts,"  he  suggested 
finally,  but  without  conviction. 

"No,  sir.  That  won't  do,  Pops,"  Kay  said  firmly. 
"I'm  not  going  to  blow  gin  in  the  minister's  face  at 
my  own  wedding." 

"1  was  thinking  of  a  whisky  and  soda,"  said  Mr. 
Banks.  Then  he  pulled  himself  together  with  an  al- 
most visible  effort.  "Listen,  kitten.  Get  this  into 
your  head.  There's  nothing  to  worry  about.  See? 
Nothing  to  worry  about.  All  your  life  when  you've 
been  bothered  I've  been  there,  haven't  I?  Well,  I'll 
be  there  when  that  wedding  march  starts.  All  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  take  my  arm,  lean  on  me  and  think 
about  how  you're  the  most  beautiful  bride  in  the 
world  and  how  proud  I  am  of  you.  That's  all.  Just 
relax.  I'll  do  the  rest." 

"Oh.  Pops!"  Kay  was  looking  at  him  with  loving 
reverence.  "You  are  wonderful.  Nobody  could  be 
scared  with  you.  Nothing  ever  fazes  you,  does  it, 
Pops?" 


ON  SATURDAY  MORNING  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Banks  drove  to  town  and  visited  the  offices  of  Buck- 
ingham Caterers,  specialists  in  luncheons,  dinners, 
buffet  suppers,  cocktail  parties,  wedding  receptions, 
christenings,  lodge  meetings  and  general  social 
functions. 

Mr.  Massoula,  who  appeared  to  be  in  charge, 
was  obviously  a  young  man  who  knew  his  way 
about.    He  had  a  long  upper  lip  decorated  on  its 
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lowei  edge  with  a  tinv  mustache,  reminiscent  of  B 
fringe  on  a  lamp  shade  His  double-breasted  blue 
suit  was  sharply  creased  and  Ins  thin  black  hair  was 
plastered  down  so  lightly  that  it  might  have  been 
painted  on  his  skull. 

Wedding  reception?  Yes,  indeed.  Buckingham 
Caterers  were  fully  equipped  to  take  the  whole  af- 
fair over.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  didn't  need  to 
the  matter  another  thought.  Just  specify  the  date 
and  they  could  romp  oil  to  the  Arizona  Billmore  oi 
Palm  Beach  or  Palm  Springs  or  wherever  it  was 
that  people  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  spent  then 
tune      I  he  point  was  they  did  not  need  to  worry. 

Buckingham  Caterers  had  handled  some  of  the 
biggest  and  most  expensive  weddings  in  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Massoula  let  it  be  understood  clearly  that 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  putting  then  shoulder 
to  weddings  which  were  not  in  the  upper  brackets 
of  the  social  scale. 

"But  first,"  Said  Mr.  Massoula,  reaching  under 
the  table  and  producing  several  large  photograph 
albums,  "I'd  like  to  get  your  ideas  about  a  wedding 
cake.  Once  the  wedding  cake  has  been  established 
Buckingham  Caterers  take  over.  Now  here  is  a 
very  popular  cake.  That's  Brenda  Santanya.  You 
know.  Daughter  of  Princess  Fraschisi  by  her  sec- 
ond husband. 

Mr.  Banks  looked  at  his  wife.  They  hadn't  even 
thought  about  a  wedding  cake.  To  Buckingham 
Caterers  it  was  obviously  not  a  matter  for  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Massoula  turned  over  dozens  of  photo- 
graphs showing  brides  and  grooms  about  to  destroy 
hideous  cakes  of  every  size  and  shape.  One  could 
sec  that  the  cakes  were  different,  but  the  brides  and 
grooms  all  looked  alike. 

Mr.  Massoula  had  an  encyclopedic  memory  for 
names  and  social  connections.  The  first  families  of 
the  nation  passed  in  review  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Mr.    Massoula,    the    caterer,    was    a 
young  man  who  knew  his  way  about 

Banks.  They  had  never  heard  of  most  of  them,  but 
they  were  pleased  by  the  way  Mr.  Massoula  as- 
sumed that  all  these  people  were  their  buddies. 

"Ours  isn't  going  to  be  a  big  reception,"  Mr. 
Banks  ventured. 

"Small  and  select.  I  understand  perfectly,"  Mr. 
Massoula  assured  him.  "Buckingham  Caterers 
can  handle  them  any  size." 

Mr.  Banks's  fingers  tightened  on  the  edge  of  the 
table.  "We  don't  want  a  cake,"  he  said  with  dig- 
nity. Mrs.  Banks's  admiring  glance  fortified  his 
courage. 

"What!   You  don't  want  a  cake!  Why — " 

Mr.  Banks  shot  the  works.  "I  think  cakes  are 
cheap,"  he  said.  "Every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  has 
cakes.   We  don't  want  one." 

Mr.  Massoula  looked  at  him  with  new  respect. 
"I  understand,"  he  murmured.  "It  is  true  that  the 
very  select  weddings  no  longer  have  them.  We 
must  show  them,  though.  Most  people  wouldn't 
understand  if  we  didn't." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Mr.  Banks.  He  dreaded 
the  moment  when  he  would  have  to  tell  Mr.  Mas- 
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soula  that  this  particular  reception  was  to  be  held 
in  a  place  called  Fairview  Manor. 

Mr.  Massoula  brought  up  another  large  album 
from  under  the  table.  "While  you're  here  I'd  like  to 
have  you  look  at  a  few  shots  of  some  of  our  recep- 
tions." 

As  he  looked,  Mr.  Banks's  dismay  turned  to 
panic.  Buckingham  Caterers  not  only  dealt  exclu- 
sively with  the  uncrowned  heads  of  the  American 
industrial  aristocracy,  but  apparently  they  only 
catered  on  huge  estates  and  in  palaces.  He  won- 
dered how  he  could  get  out  of  the  whole  thing 
gracefully.  Maple  Drive  had  suddenly  become  a 
kind  of  suburban  back  alley.  Quite  obviously  his 
home  would  look  like  somebody's  gatehouse  to  Mr. 
Massoula. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Mr.  Massoula  had  pulled  out 
a  pad  of  forms.  "Now  we  should  get  some  idea  of 
what  you  would  like  to  serve.  We  will  supply  the 
champagne,  of  course." 

Much  to  his  chagrin  Mr.  Banks  turned  slightly 
red.  "I'm  sorry.  What  I  mean  is  I  didn't  know. 
That  is  to  say  I've  bought  the  champagne  already." 

Mr.  Massoula's  face  clouded  with  politely  re- 
strained annoyance.  "Then  we  will  have  to  charge 
corkage,  of  course." 

"Corkage?" 

"A  dollar  a  bottle  for  drawing  and  pouring." 

"Oh,  Delilah  can  take  care  of  all  that." 

"If  you  are  referring  to  one  of  your  house  staff," 
said  Mr.  Massoula  firmly,  "you  must  understand 
that  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  the  caterer  takes  over 
completely.  Any  other  arrangement  would  cause 
friction  in  the  servants'  quarters.  I  am  sure  you  un- 
derstand, madam."  He  smiled  at  Mrs.  Banks  as 
mothers  smile  at  one  another  over  the  heads  of 
their  wayward  young. 

Mrs.  Banks  returned  the  smile.   "Indeed  I  do." 

"Now,  about  the  food,"  Mr.  Massoula  went  on. 
"Let's  see.  The  wedding  is  in  early  June.  How 
about  a  large  cold  salmon  at  either  end  of  the  ta- 
ble with  the  various  salads  in  great  bowls  in  the 
center?  Another  dramatic  arrangement  is  a  cold 
sturgeon  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  Now  for  the 
ices — we  pride  ourselves  on  a  very  special  effect 
with  colored  electric  lights  embedded  in  a  huge 
cake  of  ice,  capped — " 

"But,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Banks  timidly,  "we 
hadn't  intended  to  have  that  kind  of  reception." 

Mr.  Massoula  gave  her  a  puzzled  look  and  laid 
down  his  pencil. 

"What  did  you  have  in  mind,  madam?" 

Mrs.  Banks  fingered  her  handbag  nervously. 
"Well,  we  thought  that  maybe  some  small  assorted 
sandwiches — different  kinds,  you  know — and  ice 
cream  and  little  cakes — " 

"Of  course  you  can  have  what  you  wish,  madam, 
but  that  is  what  we  usually  serve  at  children's 
parties." 

"Well,  it's  what  we  want,"  said  Mrs.  Banks  with 
a  sudden  harshness  that  surprised  her  husband. 

"Of  course.  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Massoula, 
making  notes.  "And  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will 
be  pleased  when  you  see  the  results.  Now  where 
will  the  reception  take  place?" 

"Twenty- four  Maple  Drive,  Fairview  Manor," 
said  Mr.  Banks  belligerently. 

"Is  that  a  club  or  a  country  estate?"  asked  Mr. 
Massoula. 

"It's  my  home,"  replied  Mr.  Banks  with  dignity. 

Mr.  Massoula  bowed  slightly  in  deference  to  the 
generic  sacredness  of  all  homes.  "What  attendance 
do  you  anticipate?" 

"About  a  hundred  and  fifty." 

"Is  it  a  large  house?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Banks  defiantly.  "It's  a  small 
house." 

"Then  of  course  you  are  planning  for  a  marquee 
on  the  terrace." 

"I  have  no  terrace.  If  they  overflow  the  house 
they  can  tramp  around  in  the  yard." 

"And  what  if  it  rains?"  asked  Mr.  Massoula  with 
a  rising  inflection,  glancing  at  Mrs.  Banks.  "What 
if  it  pours  that  day?" 

"That's  just  what  /  said,"  put  in  Mrs.  Banks. 
"Stanley,  what  would  we  do  if  it  poured?" 

"A  marquee  is  very  inexpensive,"  reassured  Mr. 
Massoula  soothingly,  "and  even  if  it  doesn't  rain 
you  really  should  have  it.  I'll  have  one  of  our  field 
engineers  go  over  the  property.  We  always  have 
to  do  that  anyway  to  study  circulation  problems 
and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Listen,"  said  Mr.  Banks  desperately.    "We've 


talked  about  everything  but  how  much  this  is  going 
to  cost." 

"The  cost,"  said  Mr.  Massoula,  "will  be  relatively 
small  for  a  party  such  as  you  describe."  His  tone 
indicated  that  the  kind  of  party  which  Mr.  Banks 
had  described  wasn't  much  of  a  party.  "For  the 
minimum  refreshments  which  you  have  specified 
the  cost  will  be  $1.50  a  head,  plus  corkage,  plus 
the  cost  of  the  marquee  and  sundry  small  expenses. 
For  that,  Buckingham  Caterers  take  complete 
charge,  including  experienced  and  courteous  men 
who  have  been  with  us  for  years.  Don't  consider 
the  cost,  Mr.  Banks.  It  will  be  trifling  compared  to 
the  service  which  you  will  receive." 


THE  SOCIAL  SEASON  apparently  was 
dragging  a  bit,  for  a  few  days  later  Mr.  Mas- 
soula arrived  in  person  at  24  Maple  Drive.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  sheepish-looking  character  with 
handlebar  mustaches,  whom  he  referred  to  as  Joe. 
Mrs.  Banks  assumed  that  he  was  one  of  the  field 
engineers  whom  Mr.  Massoula  had  spoken  about, 
although  he  looked  more  like  a  horsecar  conductor. 
Mrs.  Banks  was  a  meticulous  housekeeper  and 
she  had  always  been  proud  of  her  home.  Now,  as 
Mr.  Massoula  and  Joe  wandered  from  room  to 
room  with  cold  appraising  eyes  and  occasional 
mumbled  comments,  she  realized  that  neither  of 
them  had  ever  before  catered  in  such  a  hovel. 


"Small,"  said  Mr.  Massoula. 

"I'll  say,"  agreed  Joe.  "How  many  head  did 


say?" 

"Hundred  fifty." 

"Yeah."  said  Joe.  Mrs.  Banks  was  afraid  he  I 
going  to  expectorate,  but  he  refrained  with  an  i 
vious  effort. 

"Circulation's  bad,"  said  Mr.  Massoula. 

"I'll  say,"  agreed  Joe. 

"We'll  have  all  the  windows  open  on  that  dj 
assured  Mrs.  Banks. 

"What  we  mean  by  circulation,"  said  Mr. 
soula  kindly,  "is  the  guest  flow  from  room  to  ro 
A  room  with  two  interior  doors  has  minimum | 
culation.   A  room  like  this  with  only  one  is 
well,  it's  a  deathtrap.  Where  does  this  go?" 

Mr.  Massoula  pulled  the  knob  of  a  door.  It  c| 
off  in  his  hands. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Banks  miserably, 
does  that  unless  you  push  it  in  first.  That  just  ji 
into  a  closet  anyway." 

Mr.  Massoula  placed  the  knob  on  the  din| 
room  table.    "Is  this  the  pantry?"   The  two  jjo 
seemed  to  fill  the  little  room. 

"Small,"  said  Mr.  Massoula. 

"Dark,"  said  Joe. 

Mrs.  Banks  snapped  the  electric  switch.  Notlj 
happened. 

"Bulb's  busted,"  said  Joe.  "I  seen  enough."  I 

Mrs.  Banks  followed  them  gloomily  back 
living  room. 


She  realized  that  neither  of  them  had  catered  before  in  such  a  hovel 
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knob  of  the  door  came  off  in  Mr.  Massoula's  hand 

ackl 


"Circulation  in  this  room's  okay,"  said  Mr.  Mas- 
aula. 

"Only  one  that  is,"  said  Joe. 
"But  you  couldn't   get   more  than   a  hunnerd 
venty-five  in  the  house." 
"Squash  'em  like  bugs  if  you  did,"  said  Joe. 
"I'm  planning  to  take  a  lot  of  these  things  up  to 
le  attic,  you  know,"  explained  Mrs.  Banks.    "All 
lose  straight  chairs  go  up,  and  the  small  tables 
(id  standing  lamps,  and  we're  thinking  of  taking 
p  the  rug." 

"Takin'  the  rug  up  ain't  gonna  give  any  more 
x>m."  said  Joe.  Mr.  Massoula  maintained  a  dis- 
eased silence. 

"Have  you  any  suggestions?"  asked  Mrs.  Banks 
avously. 

"Yes.  madam,  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Massoula. 
Even  with  a  marquee  you're  going  to  be  cramped. 
y  the  way,  Joe,  go  out  in  the  back  and  measure  for 
ie  marquee.  Now  you  see,  madam,  circulation's 
)ur  big  problem.  The  first  thing  you've  got  to  do 
clear  this  room  of  all  furniture." 
There  was  a  suggestion  of  tears  in  Mrs.  Banks's 
)ice.  "You  don't  mean  the  big  davenport  and 
«  armchairs  and — " 

"Of  course,"  Mr.  Massoula  insisted.     "And  the 
ano.     Everything  must  come  out  of  this  room, 
ow  in  the  dining  room — " 
"Does  the  dining-room  table  have  to  go  too?" 
ie  wailed. 

But  Mr.  Massoula  was  not  listening.  "That 
landelier  over  the  dining-room  table — could  that 
:  looped  up  or  something?" 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chandelier  was  not 
ade  of  rubber  tubing,  Mrs.  Banks  did  not  see 
>w  it  could. 
Then  you  better  have  the  electrician  take  it  out 

cap  it  temporarily,"  said  Mr.  Massoula.    "It's  in 

way.     Now  about  these  doors  between   the 
oms.    They've  got  to  be  taken  off.    You'd  be  sur- 
ised  to  see  how  much  circulation  you  lose  on  ac- 
unt  of  doors.    Especially  doors  like  these." 
Mrs    Banks  might  have  forgiven  him  if  he  had 

added  that  last  sentence.    As  it  was,  she  lost 

:r  temper  as  an  alternative  to  tears.    "What  in  the 

arid  do  you  think  I've  got  upstairs — a  cold  storage 

irehouse?"  she  demanded.     "And  who  do  you 

is  going  to  lug  all  this  stuff  up  there — if  there 

room?    And  who  do  you  think  is  going  to  get  it 
)wn  again?" 

But  Mr.  Massoula  was  a  creative  artist.    Details 
not  in  his  line.    "We'll  connect  the  marquee 
this  French  door  from  the  living  room,"  he  ex- 
ained. 

He  tried  to  open  the  door  but  it  merely  slammed 
olently  back  and  forth  at  the  top.     The  bottom 
l  apparently  glued  to  the  sill. 

It's  stuck."  explained  Mrs.  Banks.     "I've  been 

ing  to  have  that  door  fixed." 
Mr.  Massoula  opened  a  window  and  leaned  out. 


A. 


"Hi,  Joe,"  he  bawled.  "Figgcr  on  a  connectin' 
angle  through  the  French  door  here.  Measure 
from  the  outside.    I  he  thing's  stuck." 

"I'll  s.i\,"  came  an  abgrj  voice  from  the  lilacs. 
"Too  damn'  many  hushes  out  here.  Ought  to  gel 
rid  of  'em." 


THE  TWO  BLACK  LIMOUSINES  drove 

up  at  quarter  alter  lour  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
wedding,  their  drivers  immaculate  in  whipcord  uni- 
forms and  visored  caps. 

"Where  the  hell — "  began  Mr.  Banks,  who  had 
been  champing  nervously  at  the  bit  for  hall  an 
hour. 

The  driver  of  the  rear  car  got  out  and  stood 
before  Mr.  Banks,  cap  in  hand.  He  had  white, 
wavy  hair  and  a  pontifical  face  that  radiated  gentle, 
loving-kindness. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir."  he  said.  His  voice  sounded  like 
a  benediction.  "They  gave  us  the  wrong  address. 
I'm  truly  sorry,  sir.  I  know  the  importance  of 
punctuality  at  a  time  like  this.  I  hope  it  hasn't  up- 
set the  young  lady." 

Mr.  Banks  deflated  visibly.  "Not  at  all,"  he  said. 
"Not  at  all."  He  helped  Mrs.  Banks  and  her 
mother  into  the  front  car,  which  dashed  off  im- 
mediately. Mrs.  Pulitzski,  the  seamstress,  already 
had  Kay  carefully  folded  into  the  rear  one.  He 
climbed  in  beside  his  daughter,  knocking  his  high 
hat  over  his  nose.  The  white-haired  chauffeur 
closed  the  door  tenderly. 

It  was  immediately  opened  again  by  a  small  man 
in  a  brown  suit.  "I'm  Wisegold,"  he  said.  "Wise- 
gold  of  Wisegold  and  Wisegold.  The  candid  men." 
Mr.  Banks's  eyes  shut  as  a  blinding  flash  went  off  in 
his  face.  "Thanks,"  said  Mr.  Wisegold.  "See  you 
in  church." 

"Drive,"  said  Mr.  Banks  to  the  saintly  wheels- 
man, "as  if  the  seven  hounds  of  hell  were  on  your 
tail." 

Mr.  Banks  sat  uneasily  next  to  Kay  in  the  rear 
of  the  black  limousine.  Beside  this  lovely,  calm 
stranger  he  felt  small  and  a  bit  ridiculous.  Their 
ages  had  somehow  been  mysteriously  reversed. 
Instead  of  being  the  father  of  the  bride  he  was  a 
small  boy  being  taken  to  dancing  school  in  an 
asinine  costume. 

A  neatly  framed  card  on  the  back  of  the  chauf- 
feur's partition  caught  his  eye.  "The  driver  of  this 
car  is  Mr.  Pomus.  He  is  Careful,  Courteous,  Co- 
operative."   He  read  it  over  several  times. 

The  shiny  high  hat  cut  his  forehead.  It  had 
fitted  him  once.  Why  should  it  be  too  small  for 
him  now?  He  wondered  if  the  forehead  grew  fat 
with  the  rest  of  the  body.  There  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  not,  when  you  came  to  think  of  it. 
Or  one's  ears  either,  for  that  matter.  That  was  a 
quaint  thought:  "How  stout  your  ears  have  grown. 
Mr.  Banks." 

Ruminating  along  these  philosophical  lines,  he 
half  observed  his  progress  through  the  elm-shaded 
streets  of  Fairview  Manor.  It  should  have  created 
at  least  a  ripple  of  disturbance.  Someone  should 
have  stopped  trimming  a  hedge  long  enough  to 
step  to  the  curb  and  wave  them  on  their  way.  Some- 
one should  have  cried:  "There  goes  the  bride  and 
her  father." 

But  no  one  did. 


His  face  radiated  loving  kindness 
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Solid  citizens  continued  their  ceaseless,  neurotic 
tight  to  civilize  nature  with  a  pair  of  clippers  and 
a  lawn  mower.  Little  boys  continued  their  suicidal 
ball  games  under  the  vary  lenders  of  the  ear.  In 
the  front  seat  Mr.  Pomus  ga/ed  benignly  over  his 
wheel.  II  he  had  i  aised  two  lingers  in  blessing  to 
the  urchins  that  he  so  nearly  ran  over,  it  would 
have  been  in  character. 

rhej  rounded  a  corner  into  Red  Brook  Road. 
Far  down  its  leafy  vista  Mr.  Banks  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  striped  awning  in  front  of  St.  George's.  Con- 
siderably nearer,  however,  was  the  father  of  all 
moving  vans.  A  veritable  freight  car  of  a  vehicle. 
It  was  backed  against  the  curb  and  completely 
blocked  the  street.  As  they  came  to  a  stop  the 
driver  of  this  behemoth  looked  down  on  them  from 
his  cab  with  lackluster  eyes. 

Mr.  Pomus  thrust  his  gray  locks  through  the 
window.    "We  want  to  get  by,"  he  said  gently. 

The  driver  eyed  him  impersonally,  as  one  ob- 
serves passers-by  in  a  station  waiting  room.    "Hold 


The  driver  of  this  behemoth 
looked  calmly  down  on  them 

yer  glasses  on,  Gran'pa.  Don't  let  yourself  get 
sweated  up." 

Mr.  Pomus'  face  took  on  the  ethereal  look  of  a 
saint  about  to  be  martyred.  "I'm  telling  you  to  pull 
that  lousy  crate  out  of  the  way  an'  lemme  get  the 
hell  by,"  he  said  with  unexpected  firmness. 

The  truck  driver  spat  through  the  cab  window, 
as  if  to  rid  himself  of  an  unpleasant  taste.  "Yeah? 
You  an'  who?" 

Mr.  Pomus  opened  the  door  quietly  and  half 
stood  on  the  running  board.  From  his  lips  there 
poured,  without  warning,  a  torrent  of  electric  in- 
vective. It  contained  many  words  which  Mr.  Banks 
had  not  heard  since  World  War  I.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments he  stared  at  Mr.  Pomus  in  dismay.  Then 
something  long  dormant  within  him  was  touched 
into  life. 

Lowering  the  rear  window  and  carefully  remov- 
ing his  high  hat,  he  stuck  his  head  out  and  joined 
Mr.  Pomus,  adding  a  number  of  words  that  the 
latter  seemed  to  have  forgotten.  For  the  first  time 
that  day  he  felt  like  himself.  He  also  felt  Kay 
tugging  at  his  coattails. 

The  driver  descended  from  his  cab  and  ap- 
proached them,  his  shoulders  swaying  like  those  of 
a  boxer  moving  into  the  ring.  When  he  reached 
the  car  he  noticed  Kay  and  stopped.  "Whyn't  you 
tell  me  you  was  on  yer  way  to  a  weddin'?  What's 
bit  in'  people  these  days?" 

He  climbed  back  into  his  cab  and  stepped  on 
the  starter.  Mr.  Banks  looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  twenty-three  minutes  past  four.    As  they  drew 
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"Your  right  foot,"  Mr.  Tringle  whispered 


up  to  the  curb  in  front  of  St.  George's  he  noted  the 
usual  crowd  grouped  around  the  striped  awning. 
He  alighted  and,  his  hat  once  more  knocked  over 
his  left  eye,  helped  his  daughter  from  the  car. 

She  smiled  up  at  him  and  took  his  arm.  "You 
were  wonderful,  Pops."  Mr.  Wisegold  of  Wisegold 
and  Wisegold  danced  before  them  like  a  lepre- 
chaun, his  ever-candid  camera  at  his  eye.  Preceded 
by  flashing  bulbs,  they  walked  together  toward  the 
dim  entrance  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Tringle,  the  sexton,  radiating  efficiency,  was 
waiting  for  them  at  the  top  of  the  stone  steps.  "This 
way,"  he  said,  and  dove  into  a  small  passage. 
Through  on  open  door  Mr.  Banks  had  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  church.  He  was  con- 
scious of  heads  and  color  and  lights.  It  looked 
more  like  a  stage  backdrop  than  a  real  scene.  The 
organ  was  booming  complacently. 

They  were  in  some  sort  of  vestibule  that  opened 
into  the  church  through  double  doors  that  were  now 
closed.  The  bridesmaids  were  there  and  a  few  of 
the  ushers.  Mr.  Banks  noted  with  surprise  that 
everyone  seemed  dressed  according  to  instructions. 

Everyone  seemed  to  know  just  what  was  going  on 
except  Mr.  Banks.  It  was  incredible  that  such  com- 
plex details  should  be  falling  into  place  without  his 
supervision.  He  almost  resented  it.  With  a  dramatic 
flourish  Mr.  Tringle  threw  open  the  double  doors 
that  led  into  the  church. 

The  ushers  fell  into  line.  Mr.  Tringle  stood  be- 
side the  leaders.  "Ready?"  he  asked.  No  one  gave 
the  slightest  indication  as  to  whether  they  were  or 
hot.  Mr.  Tringle  pushed  a  small  button  on  the  wall. 

The  organ  made  a  few  ad  lib  sounds  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  organist  had  come  to  the 
end  of  whatever  it  was  he  was  playing.  A  hush 
broken  only  by  the  rustle  of  several  hundred  people 
trying  to  face  in  two  directions  at  once  fell  over  St. 
George's. 

This  was  the  supreme  moment,  the  moment  Mr. 


Banks  had  dreaded  and  anticipated  for  so  many 
weeks.  It  had  all  come  with  such  a  rush  at  the  end 
that  he  scarcely  had  time  to  grasp  its  significance. 
Now  that  it  was  here,  he  was  serenely  calm. 

Although  he  had  been  in  St.  George's  many  times 
before,  it  was  as  strange  to  him  at  this  instant  as  a 
Byzantine  mosque.  The  faces  that  shot  suddenly 
upward  from  the  pews  as  the  organ  paused  were 
unreal.  They  reminded  him  of  a  trick  movie  he 
had  once  seen  of  a  field  of  growing  poppies  turning 
to  the  sun.  Even  the  girl  beside  him  was  a  stranger. 
She  was  no  longer  his  little  daughter,  but  a  beauti- 
ful, serene  woman  into  whom  all  wisdom  had  sud- 
denly and  mysteriously  flowed.  She  stood  poised  on 
the  threshold  of  her  greatest  adventure,  her  face 
lighted  with  understanding  and  confidence. 

At  this  particular  instant  he  was  horrified  to  note 
that  two  of  the  bridesmaids  had  begun  to  sniffle.  In 
the  unscrupulous  way  of  all  women  in  little  things, 
they  had  snatched  carefully  folded  handkerchiefs 
from  ushers'  pockets  and  were  dabbing  their  eyes 
and  blowing  their  noses. 

"Good  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Banks,  but  he  had  no 
time  to  develop  the  idea.  The  organ  sounded  off 
with  its  warning  thumps.  Kay  patted  his  arm. 
"Well,  Pops,  we're  off." 

"Okay,  with  the  right  foot,"  whispered  Mr.  Trin- 
gle heavily.  "Right  foot,  I  said."  Mr.  Banks  shifted 
quickly.  Everyone  else  changed  step  at  the  same 
moment  and  he  had  to  shift  back  again.  Good 
Lord,  was  this  a  wedding  march  or  a  minuet?  The 
procession  passed  through  the  oak  doorway  into 
the  church. 

Mr.  Banks  and  Kay  reached  the  rear  pews.  He 
would  have  continued,  but  she  held  him  back. 
"Hold  it,  Pops,"  she  murmured.  With  the  calmness 
of  a  general  watching  his  forces  deploy  into  battle, 
she  stood  poised,  awaiting  the  proper  moment. 

The  maid  of  honor  was  twenty  feet  ahead  when 
he  felt  the  gentle  pressure  of  Kay's  arm.  The  stage 


was  set  as  she  wished  it.    She  was  ready  for 
entrance. 

Out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  Mr.  Banks  cauj 
glimpses  of  familiar  faces.    Their  expression 
tribute  to  the  girl  at  his  side.    Pride  dispelled 
other  emotions. 

He  saw  Buckley  and  the  best  man  waiting 
them  at  the  end  of  the  aisle.   The  Reverend  G 
worthy  stood  on  the  chancel  steps,  smiling  eve: 
slightly.  Mr.  Banks  was  struck  by  his  rescmbl: 
to  Mr.  Pomus. 

Now  they  were  lined  up  before  the  steps  and 
Reverend  Galsworthy  was  reading  from  a  wl 
satin  book  with  a  purple  marker  hanging  from 
As  he  stood  on  the  top  step  he  towered  above  th 
in  his  robes,  like  a  genie  emerging  from  a  bottle 

Mr.  Banks  had  a  cue  coming.   When  Mr.  G 
worthy  reached  the  place  where  he  asked, 
giveth  this  woman?"  Mr.  Banks  was  to  say,  "I  d 
It  was  his  only  line  in  the  show.  He  wanted  to  ac 
himself  creditably  and  began  to  consider  his  de 
ery.    Should  he  say,  "1  do,"  or,  "I  do"?    "I 
sounded  silly.   It  implied  that  any  number  of  p 
pie  might  do  it  and  that  he  was  pushing  him 
forward  for  the  job. 

On  the  other  hand  "I  do"  didn't  make  mi 
sense  either.   It  certainly  wasn't  the  proper  way 
answer  a  general  question.     The  whole  pass; 
struck  him  as  fatuous.  It  put  the  minister  in  a  ri< 
ulous  position,  forcing  him  to  overlook  the  f; 
that  the  father  of  the  bride  was  standing  right  un 
his  nose.  But  he  was  obliged  to  put  the  question] 
such  a  way  that  it  carried  the  implication  that  p| 
haps  no  one  would  wish  to  undertake  the  job 

It  all  struck  Mr.  Banks  as  lacking  in  forthrig 
ness.  Obviously,  however,  this  was  an  inappro^ 
ate  time  to  suggest  revision  of  the  marriage  servi 
so  he  decided  on  "/  do." 

He  was  mindful  of  the  fact  that,  when  his 
line  had  been  spoken,  his  final  part  played,  he 
supposed  to  drop  back  a  step,  turn  on  his  heel, 
join  his  wife  in  the  front  pew.   He  wished  that 
had  noticed  just  what  lay  in  his  immediate  rear, 
had  an  unpleasant  vision  of  stepping  back  and 
ping  over  something  unexpected  like  an  uptu 
corner  of  carpet  or  the  end  of  the  pew.   He  be 
to  reach  behind  him  stealthily  with  his  right  fo' 
using  it  like  the  antenna  of  an  insect.  He  hoped  tl : 
no  one  would  notice  it.  People  were  always  so  quif 
to  attribute  such  fumblings  to  alcohol. 

"Who  giveth  this  woman?"  intoned  the  rich  bs 
tone  of  the  Reverend  Galsworthy  from  far  al 
him. 

It  caught  him  off  guard  in  spite  of  all  precautio 
Kay  nudged  him  and  placed  her  hand  in  his.  "/  d 
he  murmured  almost  inaudibly,  and  passed 
hand  to  Buckley.  As  he  performed  the  simple  ; 
he  was  conscious  that  something  deep  within 
ripped  slightly. 

He  did  not  see  the  rest.  Turning  slowly,  he  st 
defiantly  at  the  rows  of  faces,  then  entered  the  fi 
pew  and  stood  beside  Mrs.  Banks.  He  tried  in  v 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  service — and  then  si 
denly  it  was  all  over,  and  Mr.  Banks  was  wa' 
out  behind  his  wife,  smirking  to  right  and  left 


IT  IS  TRADITIONAL  that  between  t 
church  and  the  house,  wedding  guests  are  fi 
agents.  This  is  the  one  period  in  the  schedule  wht 
they  can  express  their  own  individuality. 

The  majority  of  them  enjoy  this  unsupervis 
interlude  and  are  apt  to  turn  it  into  a  kind  of  ha 
and-hound  race  in  which  the  bride,  groom  a 
immediate  progenitors  are  the  hares,  the  gue 
assuming  the  role  of  hounds. 

The  latter  are  held  in  check  briefly  by  a  few  yai 
of  satin  ribbon  and  a  rear  guard  of  ushers  whe 
hearts  are  no  longer  in  their  work.  Scarcely  ha 
the  hares  disappeared  down  the  striped  tunnel 
awning  than  the  pack  is  after  them  with  lolli 
tongues. 

Gone  the  little  prewedding  courtesies  when  c 
car  waited  politely  for  another  to  pull  into  the  ci 
and  friends  exchanged  genial  words  of  greeti 
while  trying  to  crawl  out  of  underslung  seda 
Now  it  is  every  man  for  himself,  sauve  qui  peut,  1 
the  last  man  to  arrive  at  the  house  knows  that 
must  spend  the  balance  of  the  afternoon  standing 
the  reception  line  watching  his  more  active  neij 
bors  guzzling  free  champagne. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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Return  of  the 
Numbers  Racket 


By  ALBERT  Q.  MAISEL 


CLEVELAND    PRESS 


Hoge,  left,  described  by  Cleveland  newspapers  as  numbers  racket  king,  puts  up  bond  for  his  brother,  Willie  Hoge,  right,  who  had  been  picked  up  in  a  raid 


E  WAS  a  hardheaded  executive? — the  last 
man  in  the  world  you  would  think  of 
calling  a  superstitious  sucker.   We  sat 
in  his  office,  high  in  a  New  York  sky- 
scraper, while  a  bootblack  beat  a  tattoo 
his   shoes.    Suddenly,   he   demanded   of   me, 
t's  the  number  on  your  driver's  license?" 
tonished,  I  fumbled  for  my  wallet.    My  tag, 
discovered,  was  4,822,659. 
e  turned  to  the  bootblack  and  handed  him  a 
dollar  bill.    "Give  me  four  dollars'  worth  of 
J  he  ordered. 

he  shoeshine  man  took  out  a  little  pad,  made  a 

notations,  handed  my   friend  a  slip  and  his 

ge.   Then  he  turned  to  me  and  asked,  "You 

nna  bet,  too?  It's  your  number;  for  you  it  should 

extra  lucky." 

vfy  betting  friend  didn't  know  it,  but  he  is  one  of 
'  ast  new  crop  of  suckers  who  have  pyramided  the 

-time  numbers  game  into  the  biggest 
■Ket  since  prohibition.   His  daily  num- 
hunches — and  those  of  hundreds  of 
usands  of  other  suckers  like  him — 
not  only  making  millionaires  out  of 
aw  dozen  policy  kings;  they  also  pay 
the  corruption  of  many  police  officials 
subsidize  a  dozen  varieties  of  vice 
crime. 

ieveral  years  ago  the  numbers  racket 
•5  primarily  a  poor  man's  lottery,  re- 
ig  on  the  penny  and  nickel  bets  of 
'erty-stricken  Negroes.  Today,  thanks 
'an  army  of  dollar-and-up  players,  it 
t  blossomed  into  a  two-billion-dollar- 
i?  *•   ear  big  business. 

=ifteen  million  people  regularly  play 
numbers.  In  New  York's  Harlem 
back  of  the  Chicago  stockyards,  you 
still  buy  a  policy  slip  for  as  little  as  a 
el,  but  gentlemen  in  impeccably  tai- 
:d  pin-stripe  suits  now  cultivate  the  of- 
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fice  trade;  foremen  and  union-shop  stewards  in  auto 
plants,  foundries,  shoe  factories  and  railroad  yards 
have  been  brought  into  the  racket.  Often  their  25 
per  cent  writer's  cut  amounts  to  so  much  that  their 
jobs  become  merely  the  means  of  keeping  in  close 
contact  with  their  customers. 

In  Detroit,  one  auto  plant  policy  writer  explained 
to  me,  "I  been  in  this  racket  fa  twenny  years.  But 
always  I  was  a  dope.  I  write  numbers  onna  street — 
for  nickels.  It  rains.  It  snows.  But  still  I  gotta  be 
there  or  the  jerks'll  get  sore  and  switch  their  busi- 
ness offen  me.  Every  coupla  months,  the  coppers 
run  me  in.  Sure,  the  boss  pays  my  fine.  Only  I  lose 
two  days'  commission,  sittin'  there  in  court.  The 
war  wised  me  up.  They  told  me,  work  or  fight.  I  get 
a  job  in  a  motor  shop.  I  look  around.  It's  fulla 
customers!  Joe,  I  says,  here  you  can  spit  on  quar- 
ter bets.    Mostly  I  write  nothin'  less  than  dollars." 

Joe  was  typical  of  thousands  of  policy  writers 
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Once  living  off  the  pennies  and  nickels  of 
the  poor,  the  numbers  racket  has  moved 
out  of  the  slums  and  wound  its  tentacles 
around  almost  every  decent  group  in  so- 
ciety. Only  by  awakening  the  public  from 
its  apathy  and  by  purging  crooked  police- 
men can  we  get  rid  of  what  threatens 
to  be  the  worst  poison  since  prohibition 
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who  went  to  work  during  the  war  to  duck  the  draft. 
Most  of  them  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  work- 
shop before.  To  their  delight  they  discovered  that 
the  big  automobile  plants  were  an  ideal  site  for 
operations. 

Soon  big-shot  bankers  got  wise  to  the  possibili- 
ties inside  the  factories.  They  concentrated  on  se- 
curing the  type  of  job  for  their  writers  which  would 
allow  them  to  move  around  their  departments,  such 
as  sweeping  or  maintenance  work.  Those  that 
scorned  such  menial  tasks  got  jobs  as  foremen. 
Some  entered  union  elections  and  even  got  them- 
selves placed  as  shop  stewards. 

By  last  year  the  racket  had  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  both  auto  management  and  honest  union 
men  became  deeply  concerned.  It  was  not  merely  a 
matter  of  moral  disapproval.  Whenever  the  num- 
bers racket  moved  into  a  new  department,  produc- 
tion fell  off.  The  men  neglected  their  machines  to 
pore  over  dream  books  or  exchange  num- 
ber hunches  at  the  water  fountains. 

The  unions  were  vitally  involved.  The 
gamblers  who  had  muscled  in  as  shop 
stewards  threw  their  weight  around  in 
union  elections.  They  let  losers  run  up 
debts,  then  demanded  a  pay-off  in  votes. 
The  first  large-scale  attack  on  the  num- 
bers racket  in  industry  was  started  last 
February  by  the  management  at  Ford. 
Company  police  began  to  question  every 
numbers  peddler  they  could  catch. 

In  the  course  of  eight  months,  more 
than  50  operators  were  caught  and 
turned  over  to  the  authorities  for  prose- 
cution. Company  officials  gradually 
worked  their  way  up  the  ladder  toward 
the  big-shot  representatives  of  the  De- 
troit numbers  banks  who  were  wildly 
competing  within  the  plant. 

One  ring  alone  had  been  grossing  more 
than  $5,000,000  a  year  at  the  Rouge 
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plant,  Ford  officials  estimated.  Yet,  this  is  bui 
of  at  least  five  numbers  banks  operating  anion 
90,000  Ford  workers. 

The  ring  leader,  tidward  Hester,  occupied  thi 
portant  post  of  chairman  of  the  Union  Comrr 
in  the  foundry,  a  position  that  put  him  at  the 
of  several  thousand  workmen.  Since  his  at 
Hester  has  suffered  a  complete  defeat  in  the  an 
balloting.  Honest  union  men  signified  their 
willingness  to  see  their  organization  taken  ovejy 
mobsters  and  racketeers. 

I  have  studied  the  numbers  racket  in  cities  In 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  Everywhere  it  folK 
the  same  pattern:  It  is  accompanied  by  gangl#f 
gorillas,  the  scum  of  society,  struggling  in  a  n 
stant,  double-crossing  war,  to  eliminate  competp 
for  the  right  to  cheat  the  public.  Nowhere  is 
sucker  given  anything  approaching  an  even 
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Worst  Came  of  All  for  the  Player 

Even  if  the  numbers  racketeers  played  their  | 
honestly,  the  public  would  never  get  a  fair  ch 
For  policy — like  all  other  forms  of  gamblir 
loaded  with  a  heavy  percentage  for  the  house { 
dice  or  horses  there  is  generally  a  cut  of  five  or 
per  cent  for  the  house.  In  numbers,  the  cut  ra 
from  40  to  75  per  cent  and  even  higher. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  numbers  game,  policy 
volves  an  actual  drawing.  The  player  bets  on  til 
two-figure  numbers.  Often  he  gets  them  out 
dream  book — a  dictionary  with  countless  colujl 
of  words  matched  to  sets  of  numbers.  Suppose 
player  has  dreamed  of  his  sweetheart.  He  wfl 
then — if  he  used  the  popular  Three  Witches  Dra 
Book — pick  the  numbers  30,  47  and  72.  (Of  coiM' 
another  dream  book  would  give  him  another  sqp 
numbers — but  the  addict  overlooks  this  slight 
in  his  superstitious  reasoning.) 

The  policy  operator  uses  a  bag  containing 
numbered  from  1  to  78.  Twelve  balls  are  draft 
The  player  would  win — at  pay-off  odds  of  100  '! 
— if  all  three  of  his  numbers  turned  up  amongjlt 
twelve  balls  that  were  pulled.  But  the  odds  agaft 
any  given  three  numbers  turning  up,  when  12  « 
are  picked  out  of  78,  are  actually  161  to  1.  %l 
house  gives  itself  a  39  per  cent  advantage.  Its  ]p 
off  is  only  61  per  cent  of  what  it  takes  in. 

Old-fashioned  policy  is  an  exciting  game, 
players  don't  get  an  even  break,  they  at  least  gla 
thrill  for  their  money.  They  gather  in  an  erra 
apartment,  a  cellar  or  an  open  lot  to  witness  * 
drawings. 

The  banker  and  his  aides  usually  turn  up  at'ie 
last  minute,  flashily  dressed  and  sporting  diam  d 
rings  and  stickpins — the  visible  tokens  of  t  ir 
ability  to  pay  off. 

Best  dressed  of  all  is  the  puller,  the  man  who  11 
draw  the  balls  out  of  the  sack.  Policy  players—  e 
world's  most  superstitious  people — will  not  tole  e 
a  puller  who  doesn't  look  as  if  he  had  just  dresd 
for  an  Easter  parade.  "A  raggedy  man,"  they  :Wp 
"wears  his  hard  luck  on  his  back." 

Such  public  policy  drawings  are  hit-and-run  :- 
fairs.  There  is  always  the  danger  of  a  raid.  Tn 
the  high-pitched  wail  of  the  lookout  sour* 
"Ra-aa-ise  u-ppppp."  Everybody  heads  for  i 
exits,  leaving  the  meeting  place  strewn  with  po  y 
slips.  The  frustrated  police  can  only  get  a  con  I 
tion  if  they  catch  a  man  in  actual  possession  f 
gambling  tickets. 

More  sophisticated  players  patronize  a  numlai 
game  that  seems  to  them  to  be  better  insured  aga  .t 
cheating.  In  some  cities  this  is  called  Clearingho's. 
In  Winston-Salem  it's  known  as  Butter  and  E|>. 
In  southern  Ohio  it's  called  The  Bug.  The  cen  d 
idea  is  that  the  player  bets  upon  a  number  that  II 
actually  be  printed  in  a  newspaper  after  all  bets  e 
down. 

In  some  cities  they  use  the  odds  of  the  pari-iM 
tuel  machines  at  a  near-by  race  track.  In  oth  i, 
they  use  the  daily  balances  of  the  New  York  Cld- 


Af  ter  these  pictures  had  appeared  in  the  Milwau 
Journal,  investigations  were  launched  to  probe 
numbers  racket  in  Milwaukee.  Police  are  shown  • 
tering  and  leaving  Smoky  Gooden's  store,  descril  1 
by  the  Journal  as  the  focal  point  of  the  rac  t 
Collier's  for  January  15.  I ' 
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ghouse — hence  the  name  of  this  variant  of  the 
'ne.  Clearinghouse.     In   still   other   places   they 

ie  daily  balance  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
The  most  common  system  followed  today  is  that 
ed  in  Cleveland.  It  is  based  on  the  figures  for  the 
imber  of  stock  quotations  which  have  advanced, 
•clmed  or  remained  unchanged  each  day  on  the 
nurket.  Thus,  on  September  20,  1948,  these 
.-s  read: 

Advances —  81 
Declines— 860 
Unchanged — 1 36 
The  pay-off  number  for  that  day,  therefore,  was 
)6,  the  last  column  read  downward. 
Since  it  is  possible  for  any  number  from  000  to 
•V  to  turn  up  in  these  tabulations,  the  bettor  has 
choice  among  a  thousand  different  three-figure 
imbers.   The  odds,  of  course,  are  a  thousand  to 
jainst  his  winning.    The  pay-off,  however, 
ually  runs  at  only  500  to  1. 

Superstition  is  usually  a  big  factor  in  the  bettor's 

>u  of  a  number.    Suppose  the  sucker  has 

en  almost  run  over  bv  an  auto.   Ordinary  folks 

ight  curse  the  driver  and  forget  about  it.    But  to 

;  numbers  fiend  the  incident  is  an  omen  from  his 

il  god  of  luck.  Quickly  he  jots  down  the  last 

ree  figures  on  the  license  plate — let  us  say  946.  He 

to  his  favorite  numbers  writer — it  may  be  a 

and  keeper  or  it  may  be  a  shop  steward  or 

reman  in  his  factory — and  bets  a  buck  on  946. 

!  doesn't  fully  trust  his  luck,  he  may  play  a 
•  mbo — making  six  25-cent  bets  on  all  possible  per- 
nations  of  946— including  964,  496,  469,  694 
.d649. 

,Or  he  may  bet  three  quarters,  or  three  bucks  to 

in  his  number.   The  numbers  writer  will  sim- 

draw  a  line  around  his  number  like  this — 9461 

d  everybody  will  understand  that  he  is  really 

ying  945,  946  and  947.   The  idea  seems  to  be 

he  would  feel  terrible  if  he  lost  a  hit  by  the  nar- 

margin  of  a  single  number. 

t  no  matter  how  he  plays  it,  the  sucker  feels 

-tain  that  the  winning  number  is  beyond  all  pos- 

>ility  of  a  fix — because  it  will  be  printed  in  his 

;-     fly  paper,  out  of  reach  and  presumably  out  of 

ntrol  of  the  numbers  gamblers. 


How  Both  Kinds  of  "Fixes"  Work 


A  fix  in  the  numbers  racket  falls  into  two  cate- 
; — "small  fix"  and  "big  fix." 
11  fix  is  when  you  rig  the  numbers  so  as  to 
tat  the  customers.  For  instance,  if  the  banker 
ds  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  bets  are  con- 
atrated  on,  say,  the  number  73,  he  can  improve 
:  already  heavy  percentage  in  his  favor  by  elimi- 
ang  the  ball  numbered  73,  before  the  drawing  be- 
is.  Sleight  of  hand  restores  the  ball  to  the  sack 
'.eend  of  the  game. 

fix  is  when  you  rig  the  numbers  to  beat  down 

petition  from  rival  syndicates.  To  achieve  this, 

ers  can  buy  the  service  of  an  organization  cen- 

in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  called  a  Fix  Syn- 

te — with    representatives    handling    territories 

led  out  all  over  the  United  States.   For  sums 

to  many  thousands  of  dollars,  these  fixers  will 

ke  to  alter  the  Clearinghouse  figures  in  the 

apers.     Usually  they  plant  a  conspirator  in 

tabulation  or  composing  rooms  of  a  local  paper. 

agent  doesn't  have  to  fix  the  numbers  every 

Once  a  week  will  pay  off. 

e  the  operator  who  buys  the  "big  fix"  knows 

ivance  which  number  is  scheduled  to  hit  on  a 

day,  he  sends  agents  around  to  the  writers 

g  for  a  rival  banker.  Each  agent  will  bet  the 

When  the  hot  number  hits,  the  victimized 

er  must  pay  off  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1.   The 

ntage,  which  has  so  far  worked  in  his  favor, 

ienly  disappears. 

is  the  method  that  was  used  to  extract  over 

,000  out  of  a  big-time  Atlanta  operator.    A 

in  policy   man  in  (Continued  on  page  71) 


lice  testified  that  their  visits  were  in  line  of 

Pi  that  Smoky  was  a  stool  pigeon  furnishing  in- 

ation — an  honest  merchant  from  whom  they 

ae  legitimate  purchases.     Lower  right:  Smoky 

|ck  to  camera)  enters  his  store  with  a  detective 
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Patricia  Morison's  shrew  and  Alfred  Drake's  Petruchio  snarl  at  each  other  to  Cole  Porter's  music.     Even  the  ballet  girls  (below)  sport  Elizabethan  costil 


Singing 
Shrew 


By  BRUCE  DOWNES 

Patricia  Morison  escapes  Hollywood  to 
sing  the  lead  in  Kiss  Me,  Kate,  Cole 
Porter's  new   hit   show   on  Broadway 


ATRICIA  MORISON,  for  ten  years  spir- 
itually frustrated  by  stardom  and  fea- 
ture roles  in  B  pictures,  has  finally  fled 

1     her  lucrative  exile  straight  into  the  arms 

of  Cole  Porter,  whose  new  songs  she 
sings  with  becoming  and  unexpected  authority  as 
co-star  with  Alfred  Drake  in  Kiss  Me,  Kate,  Broad- 
way's latest  musicaf  hit. 

As  Shakespeare's  volcanic  Katharine  in  this  mu- 
sical version  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Patricia 
gives  fiery  release  to  her  own  pent-up  urges  and 
takes  vocal  revenge  on  her  Beverly  Hills  masters. 
She  snarls  at  Alfred  Drake's  flamboyant  Petruchio 
and  sings  at  and  with  him  as  if  she'd  come  from 
grand  opera  instead  of  Hollywood. 

However  unexpected  may  seem  her  transition 
from  the  peccability  of  her  recent  film  roles  to  this 
singing  shrew,  it  is  actually  as  logical  as  fate  itself. 
The  Morison  story  points  up  the  shortsightedness  of 


the  Hollywood  system  which  sometimes  op 
like  a  complacent  husband  who  fails  to  apprel 
his  wife  until  she  flees  to  the  arms  of  another! 
does.  Patricia  fled  to  Broadway  to  do  what  shJ 
always  wanted  to  do,  and  from  the  looks  of  tf 
at  the  Century  Theatre,  where  Kiss  Me,  Km 
showing,  she  won't  go  back  for  a  long  time  to  c| 

From  all  this  you'd  think  that  Irish-eyed, 
haired  Patricia  had  been  hiding  her  voice  unJ 
microphone  all  those  years  in  Hollywood,  thai 
producers  never  suspected  she  could  sing.  Actil 
the  story  goes  like  this:  Ten  years  ago,  after  a  pi 
of  rigorous  training  in  voice  and  dramatic  aril 
tricia  got  the  lead  in  Marc  Connelly's  short-[ 
operetta,  The  Two  Bouquets,  in  which  coincj 
tally,  she  co-starred  with  Alfred  Drake. 

Paramount  then  and  there  whisked  her  to  Hi 
wood  because  she  could  act  and  had  a  wondl 
singing  voice,  and  promptly  (Continued  on  pag\ 
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Before  putting  on  her  Shakespearean  at- 
tire, Patricia  Moiison  dances  in  Act  I 
of  Kiss   Me,  Kate,  in  this  chic  negligee 
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TOGRAPHS  FOR  COLLIER'S  BY   RALPH   BARTHOLOMEW 


Mr.  Carnegie  takes  a  rest  during  a  walk  in  Forest  Park,  Forest  Hills,  New  York 


Dale  Carnegie: 
A  Man  With  A  Message 

By  COLLIE  SMALL 


Dogged  by  a  personality  problem  in  it 
youtb  he  stumbled  on  a  valuable  '• 
cret — good  speakers  are  good  at  aim  it 
any  tiling  else.  He  built  fame  and  lo 
tune  teaching  this  simple  lesson. 
Institute  of  Effective  Speaking  u 
since  saved  many  a  tongue-tied  Cas]ir 
Milquetoast  from  the  tortures  of  f  J 


D~  ALE  CARNEGIE,  a  Missouri  farm  boy 
who  grew  up  to  be  the  most  surprised 
man  in  the  world,  is  the  product  of  an 
I  unpredictable  section  of  the  United 
States,  which  has,  in  its  time,  spawned 
such  improbable  characters  as  Carrie  Nation  and 
the  Dalton  Boys.  As  a  counselor  on  human  rela- 
tions and  the  author  of  an  unfinished  book  on  How 
to  Win  Friends  and  Influence  People,  Carnegie  lies 
somewhere  in  between  the  two  extremes  repre- 
sented by  his  neighbors.  He  is  difficult  to  chart 
exactly;  yet  his  personality  has  been  stretched  to 
such  a  point  over  the  years  that  he  has  acquired, 
by  osmosis,  all  the  zeal  of  a  crusader  and  most  of 
the  bravado  of  a  bandit. 

These  two  characteristics,  plus  a  magnificent 
grasp  of  the  obvious,  have  enabled  Carnegie  to 
establish  himself  as  a  man  with  a  message.    The 
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message,  a  Carnegie  conception  of  strength- 
through-joy.  has  been  heeded  so  universally,  more- 
over, that  over  3,000,000  copies  of  How  to  Win 
Friends  and  Influence  People  have  been  sold  since 
1937,  or  more  than  any  other  nonfiction  book  in 
history  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  the  Koran, 
and  possibly  one  or  two  other  perennial  classics 
whose  total  sales  have  never  been  computed. 

Although  Carnegie  has  always  intended  to  put  in 
a  chapter  advising  readers  what  to  do  if  the  message 
doesn't  work,  he  has  never  got  around  to  it.  None- 
theless, it  is  now  in  its  56th  printing,  and  it  has  been 
reproduced  in  20  languages  and  dialects,  including 
Afrikaans,  Gujarati,  Punjabi  and  Burmese.  This 
figure  does  not  include  certain  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese versions  which  have  been  bootlegged  by  enter- 
prising Oriental  booksellers. 

Carnegie  has  written  eight  other  books,  the  most 
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recent  being  How  to  Stop  Worrying  and  5a 
Living.  How  to  Stop  Worrying  is  a  book  compl 
largely  of  the  case  histories  of  accomplished  wJ 
ers,  and  it  has  started  off  at  the  same  Lively  " 
that  distinguished  the  early  sales  of  How  to 
Friends  and  Influence  People.  Now  in  its  t\ 
printing,  it  was  recently  introduced  into  the  l| 
Carnegie  course  on  Effective  Speaking  and 
sonality  Development,  where  it  is  now  requ| 
reading. 

Carnegie's  other  books,  which  include  a  ul 
ber  of  short  biographies,  books  on  public  spl 
ing,  and  an  ambitious  study  of  Lincoln,  have  ll 
only  modestly  successful  from  a  sales  standpJ 
One,  an  early  novel  called  The  Blizzard,  wasl 
questionably  one  of  literature's  most  resounl 
failures.  It  was  never  published,  and  it  is  thel 
cross  he  still  bears.  (Continued  on  pagel 
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TO  CHAD  BRENDON,  leaning  on  the 
fence,  the  nicest  part  of  the  view  before 
him  was  the  girl  in  the  faded-blue  denim 
slacks  and  the  white  sweater.  It  was 
funny,  he  was  thinking,  what  could  be  done  with 
Old  Clothes  Week,  given  red  hair  and  the  proper 
— impetus. 

She  had  plenty  of  impetus,  all  right.  Lithe,  quick- 
stepping,  slender-waisted,  she  moved  purposefully 
from  the  small  weather-beaten  hangar  out  to  the 
little  bright-yellow  plane,  and  back  again.  She 
never  once  glanced  in  the  direction  of  Chad,  who 
had  chosen  the  shade  of  a  large  oak  against  the  Cali- 
fornia sun  that  flooded  the  flying  field's  mangy  pat- 
tern and  swept  on  to  the  mountains  beyond. 

The  girl  came  out  of  the  hangar  again,  this  time 
with  a  five-gallon  gasoline  can,  and  Chad  watched 
her  pour  the  gas  into  the  plane's  tank,  then  start 
back. 

"Hello,"  he  said. 

She  stopped,  looked  at  him,  then  came  over  to 
him,  slowly.  Chad  took  his  arms  off  the  fence  and 
tried  a  modest  smile. 

"Hello,"  she  said.  She  smiled  also.  Her  skin  was 
moist;  she  was  very  pretty.  "Are  you  Mr.  Brendon 
by  any  chance?"  she  asked  pleasantly. 

"Yes,"  Chad  said.  "Is  this  by  any  chance  the 
North  Star  Aviation  Corporation?" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  steadily.  "It  is,"  she  said. 
"We  got  your  letter.  You're — hired."  She  glanced 
around.    "Did  you  walk  over  from  the  station?" 

"It  isn't  far.  And  is  that  the  North  Star  Aviation 
Corporation's  airplane?" 

"It  is,"  the  girl  said  firmly.  "Do  you  like  the 
color?" 

"It's  sweet." 

"Thank  you.  I  painted  it  myself.  The  other  one's 
blue.    Won't  you  come  in?" 

Chad  laughed  a  little.  "Look,  honey,  I  think 
there's  been  a  mistake  made  around  here  some- 
place. My  fault,  I  guess.  I've  had  sixty-five  mis- 
sions, B-29s  and  B-24s,  including  eleven  over  Ploesti 
and  five  over  Tokyo.    Do  I  make  myself  clear?" 

"Perfectly."  The  girl  looked  tired  as  she  brushed 
straying  red  hairs  from  her  damp  forehead.  "I'm 
sorry.    In  any  case  my  name  isn't  honey — it's  Helen 


Pilot's  Choice 


By  DONALD 
HOUGH 


Ressinger  and  I'm  known  as  Red  to  the  trade. 
Maybe  someday  we'll  be  able  to  afford  an  airplane 
your  size,  something  big  and  wonderful,  a  job  that 
even  a  hero  wouldn't  be  ashamed  to  fly." 

"That's  not  exactly  the  point,"  Chad  said  uncom- 
fortably. 

"It  is  with  me,"  Red  said.    She  turned  away. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Chad  called,  and  Red  kept  walking, 
then  stopped  and  came  back.  "I  realize  you  don't 
want  the  job,"  she  said,  "but  will  you  please  fly  just 
one  more — mission?  Please?  My  brother's  upstate 
with  the  other  plane  and  I  don't  know  how  he's 
going  to  get  back  before  dark.  I've  got  to  get  Doc 
Walters  over  the  Hump.  I  was  going  to  try  it  but  I 
— haven't  flown  much.    I'll  give  you  twenty  dollars." 

Chad  looked  past  her.  "And  where's  the  Hump?" 

Red  turned  and  pointed  to  a  low  saddle  in  the 
mountains.  "Up  there.  We  call  it  the  Hump." 

Chad  laughed.  "Would  I  get  the  Air  Medal  or 
the  D.F.C.?  I  also  was  with  the  ATC  and  I've  flown 
the  Hump.    I  mean  the  Hump." 

"I  know."  Red's  eyes  were  direct.  "The  thing 
is,  there's  a  guy  over  there  with  a  broken  leg,  a  bad 
one.  His  name's  Steve  Eberlc  and  we  think  the 
world  of  him.  The  Forest  Service  phoned  in.  The 
road's  closed;  they  were  blasting  and  it  filled  in." 
She  hesitated.  "You'd  have  to  land  on  the  road 
above  there,  and  take  off.  Not  too  easy,  but  it  can 
be  done." 

"Well—" 

Red  placed  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "Come  on.  Jump 
over." 

CHAD  got  over  the  fence  and  followed  her  to  the 
hangar.  She  gave  him  a  pair  of  jumpers  and 
made  a  phone  call. 

"Do  you  own  the  outfit?"  Chad  asked  as  they 
went  outside. 

"Harry's  and  mine,"  she  said.  "My  brother.  He 
used  to  fly  a  P-38.  He  was  in  the  squadron  that  got 
Yamamoto,  the  Jap  admiral.  You  may  have  heard 
of  that  one." 

"Yes,"  Chad  said.  They  stood  by  the  plane  as 
Red  looked  up  the  road,  and  presently  a  small  car 
came  toward  them,  went  past  and  around  the  fence 
and  came  back  on  the  field.  A  few  feet  from  them 
it  stopped  suddenly,  the  engine  killed.  A  short  man 
got  out.  "Hello,  Red,"  he  said  jovially.  "I  guess  I'll 
never  learn  to  drive  one  of  these  things."  He  looked 
at  Chad.  "The  new  pilot?" 

"For  today,  anyway,"  Red  said.  "Mr.  Brendon. 
This  is  my  old  friend,  Doctor  Walters." 

They  shook  hands  and  the  doc  looked  at  the 
plane  and  then  at  the  mountains.  "I  hope  this  thing 
can  make  it,"  he  said. 


"It  can,"  Chad  said.   "I've  flown  B-29s." 

Doc  Walters  nodded.  "Well,  I've  got  to  get  to 
Steve.  That  damned  fool.  A  shell  splinter  he  got 
at  Guadalcanal  simply  ruined  the  bone,  and  he's 
broken  it  three  times  and  I  suppose  he'll  keep  on 
doing  it  until  I  have  to  cut  it  off  and  throw  it  away. 
He's  bound  to  work  in  that  timber.  I've  got  to  call 
my  wife."  He  went  into  the  hangar. 

"I  hope  the  old  doc  doesn't  get  excited  and  try  to 
jump  out  of  the  ship,"  Chad  said. 

"He  won't,"  Red  said.  "He's  flown  before." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes.  Of  course  he's-  used  to  much  bigger  planes. 
Most  of  his  flying  was  over  the  Hump.  The  other 
one.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  recognized 
his  name.  He  was  the  one  who  took  care  of  the 
three  hundred  wounded  Chinese  in  two  days.  Some- 
thing like  fifty  major  operations,  I  believe  it  was. 
Under  fire,  of  course." 

"Of  course,"  Chad  said.  "And  I  do  certainly 
remember." 

"It'll  be  quite  late  when  you  get  back,"  Red  said, 
"which  means  you'll  miss  the  last  train,  the  seven 
sixteen,  and  I  don't  know  about  the  busses.  If  you 
care  to  stay  overnight,  Mother  has  a  room  for 
tourists.  You're  welcome  to  it." 

Chad  grinned.   "Is  it  by  the  day  or  month?" 

"Any  way  you  want  it." 

"By  the  month,"  Chad  said. 

Red  nodded.  "I  thought  you  might,  once  you 
remembered  about  the  war  being  over.  Things 
are  a  little  different  now.  This  is  peace,  and  around 
here  we're  all  trying  to  do  what  we  can  do,  every- 
body getting  along.  It'll  be  fine  having  you  with 
us." 

"I'll  have  to  learn  the  ropes,"  Chad  said,  quietly. 
"I  won't  be  so  hot  right  at  first,  but  I  can  sure 
try." 
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Said  Tony  Calento  when  Mr.  Lyons  introduced  him  to  Noel  Coward:  "I  kin  lick  dis  bum  wit'  one  han'."    Said  Mr.  Coward:  "I  heartily  agree  with  your  sum  t" 


Introductions  From 
The  Lyons  Den 


By  LEONARD  LYONS 

Columnist  Lyons  knows  everybody.  And  for  years  he's  been  introducing  everybody  to  everybody  else.  He  says 
it's  ticklish  business — once  he  introduced  a  man  and  a  woman  and  a  couple  of  minutes  later  they  were  engaged ! 
Here  he  digs  into  his  memory  and  brings  out  some  stories  which  surprised  even  the  ever-introducing  Mr.  Lyons 


AUTHOR,  playwright,  foreign  correspond- 
ent and  adventurer  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Vincent    Sheean    nodded    toward    the 
I    Stork  Club  corner  where  Betty  Grable 
was  sitting,  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  meet 
her.    Can  you  arrange  it?" 

The  desire  to  be  introduced  to  a  movie  star  is 
a  normal  wish,  and  in  Miss  Grable's  case  it  is  wist- 
fully expressed,  according  to  the  statisticians  in  the 
employ  of  Darryl  Zanuck,  by  at  least  92.362  per 
cent  of  the  male  population.  These  precise  calcu- 
lators also  marshal  figures  to  indicate  that  7.637  per 
cent  are  neurotic,  illiterate  or  reside  in  areas  so  iso- 
lated that  no  movies  ever  have  been  shown  there. 
Sheean  is  one  of  the  .001  per  cent  who  just  don't 
give  a  hoot. 

"I  have  a  special  reason  for  wanting  to  meet 
Miss  Grable,"  Sheean  apologized.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Sicilian  campaign  where,  one  day, 
he  suddenly  became  the  object  of  sensational 
esteem  by  the  G.I.s  who  had  read  a  movie  maga- 
zine which  featured  an  article  by  Miss  Grable.  It 
was  one  of  a  series  entitled  "I'd  Like  to  Have  a 
Date  With.  .  .  ."  In  it,  Miss  Grable  had  selected 
Sheean  because,  she  said,  listening  to  him  relate 


some  of  his  remarkable  adventures  would  be  a 
memorable  experience  for  any  woman. 

I  led  Colonel  Sheean  across  the  room  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Miss  Grable  and  her  husband,  Harry 
James,  the  orchestra  leader.  The  screen  star's 
acknowledgment  was  perfunctory;  then  she  stared 
at  the  colonel  blankly.  When  I  mentioned  the  "I'd 
Like  to  Have  a  Date  With  Vincent  Sheean"  article, 
she  prodded  her  memory  long  enough  to  confess 
that  the  article  had  been  ghostwritten  by  a  studio 
press  agent,  and  that  she  hadn't  even  read  it. 

She  whispered  to  her  husband,  who  shares  her 
absorption  in  matters  cinema:  "The  only  Sheean  I 
ever  heard  of  was  Winnie."  Harry  James  nodded 
concurrence.  Colonel  Sheean  glared  at  him,  then 
returned  to  his  own  table,  muttering:  "The  only 
James  I  ever  heard  of  was  Henry." 

If  Colonel  Sheean  sought  consolation  in  a  re- 
reading of  Henry  James's  Society,  The  Redeemed 
Form  of  Man,  he  would  have  found  no  mention 
of  any  society  bearing  resemblance  to  the  unique 
one  in  which  he  had  suffered  rebuff — a  nighttime 
civilization  whose  activities,  ranging  from  the 
bizarre  to  the  historic,  are  covered  by  an  assort- 
ment of  syndicated  writers. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  CASEY  JONES 


And  to  these  writers,  who  must  operate 
ously  lest  they  face  the  challenging  typewriter  j 
with  unproductive  memories  of  half-empty  t 
rooms  and  a  sheaf  of  publicity  releases,  the  ]L 
tice  of  introductions  in  these  sectors  people  b] 
the  volatile  and  the  dramatic  can  become  a  frufnl 
enlivening  activity. 

In  the  course  of  my  professional  duties,  b;Je 
sign,  by  accident  and  by  request,  I've  beer  to 
intermediary  in  countless  introductions  vj& 
sometimes  assumed  proportions  bordering  or 
Tammany  Hall  or  a  Lonely  Hearts  clubb« 
They  frequently  produced  nothing  beyor.^ 
quickly  forgotten  exchange  of  formalities, 
sometimes  they  resulted  in  friendships,  intrj| 
lawsuits,  business  ventures,  weddings,  bankrur.fi 
— and  column  material. 

When  their  respective  fathers  were  comir 
grips    bitterly,    I    introduced    William    RancI 
Hearst,  Jr.,  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  a|l 
long  friendship  ensued  between  them.    I  arr 
a  meeting  between  Ferenc  Molnar  and  Louis 
hern,  and  it  resulted  in  the  successful  reviv  £ 
Molnar's  The  Play's  the  Thing,  with  CalheiJ 
the  starring  role.  And  on  the  eve  of  his  fight  aj 


e  Louis,  I  introduced  Tony  Galento  to  Noel 
ward.    "Dis  bum  I  kin  lick  wit'  one  nan',"  was 
alento's  prompt  appraisal. 
-I,"  Coward  repbed,  "heartily  agree  with  your 
jical  surmise." 

I  whispered  to  Galento  that  Noel  Coward's 
ents  were  not  with  his  fists  but  with  his  type- 
-iting  fingers — that  he  was  a  distinguished  British 
lywright.  "Gladda  meetcha,"  said  Galento,  and 
indicate  that  he  understood  the  full  import  of  my 
lisper,  added:  "Indeedy." 

Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  the  eminent  psychiatrist, 
ce  asked  me  to  introduce  him  to  some  colorful 
ople  of  Broadway — a  meeting  which  he  could 
scribe  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Psy- 
utric  Association  the  next  morning.    I  took  him 
Lindy's  Restaurant  to  meet  Artie  Shaw,  Oscar 
vant,  Moss  Hart  and  Clifford  Odets. 
[After  the  introductions,  Odets  asked  him  about 
r  possibility  of  analyzing  a  playwright  by  his  out- 
It  alone  and  without  a  personal  interview.  Odets' 
estion  was  answered  by  Hart,  who  was  then  in 
e  throes  of  writing  his  musical  about  psycho- 
alysis,  Lady   in  the   Dark.     The  re- 
llious  Artie  Shaw  immediately  took 
ue  with  Hart  and  suggested  analyzing 
composer   by   dissecting   his    music. 
•.  Menninger  adjusted  his  eyeglasses, 
anted  and  listened. 

Shaw's  discourse  on  musicians  pro- 

ked  brilliant  exposition  in  dissent  by 

i^ar  Levant.    Hart  re-entered  the  dis- 

.ssion.     Shaw  challenged  him  again. 

lets  submitted  another  theory.    It  was 

oyed  by  Levant.     Dr.   Menninger 

itinued  to  listen  and  after  an  hour — 

g  which  he  hadn't  uttered  a  sound 

pt  "Uh-huh" — he   left.     The   four 

lingered  at  the  table  to  continue 

uir  arguments,  and  agreed  on  only  one 

mg:  "Brilliant  man,  that  Menninger." 

Artie  Shaw's  rebellious  nature  asserted 

lelf  once  more  when  I  introduced  him 

i  Armand  Deutsch,  the  film  executive, 

\  ose  grandfather  was  Julius  Rosenwald. 

leutsch?"  Shaw  repeated.   "Navy  lieu- 

lant,  weren't  you?"   Then  he  cited  a 

:  les  of  tragic  episodes  in  which  he  had 

:Tered  as  an  apprentice  seaman  in  the 

!uth  Pacific  and  for  which,  he  insisted, 

•utsch  personally  had  been  responsi- 

1:.    "I  swore  that  when  the  war  was 

ier,  I'd  get  even  with  you,"  said  Shaw. 

Before   any   blows   could   be   struck, 

Jaw  suddenly  realized  that  the  offend- 

i;  officer  against  whom  he  had  vowed 

Mgeance  was  not  Deutsch  but  an  ex- 

ilio  press  agent.    He  apologized,  they 

«x>k  hands  and  a  few  days  later  Shaw 

•  ved   Deutsch's   West   Coast   housing 

pblem  by  selling  him  his  Beverly  Hills 

tyke,  furniture  and  swimming  pool  for 

.000. 

,.,    rhis  experience  was  paralleled  by  the 
i  reduction  of  Tallulah   Bankhead  to 
if  red  Hitchcock,   for  Miss  Bankhead 
nloded   with   a   series   of   inimitable, 
1  nk  opinions  about  the  film  director  be- 
r^ose  he  had  been  making  the  sweeping  assertion: 
■  •'  -'.11  actors  are  cattle."  But  Mr.  Hitchcock  did  not 
'■'-■  l>ear  offended.  He  studied  Miss  Bankhead  silently, 
I  ened  to  the  magic  of  her  compelling  voice  as  it 
P^mvered  between  whispers  and  strident  roars,  and 
"■  ■  'tned  her  to  play  the  starring  role  in  Lifeboat. 
Tnese  transactions  balanced,  in  a  measure,  for 
conscience  the  consequences  of  an  introduction 
an  oilman  to  Helen  Morgan.     He  became  so 
red  of  the  singer  that  he  authorized,  pleaded 
finally  demanded  that  I  report  his  plans  to 
'  for  her  a  resplendent  gold-domed  night  club 
f  would  name  "The  House  of  Morgan." 
I  published  this  story.    When  he  read  it  he  said 
me,  "Why  did  you  print  something  I  told  you 
en  I  was  drunk?"     Later,  when  he  was  over- 
lined  by  the  congratulations  of  his  envious 
.anions,  he  came  to  me,  apologized  profusely 
and  sent  for  the  architects. 
He  built  The  House  of  Morgan  at  the  corner  of 
idison  Avenue  and  Fifty-fourth  Street,  and  its 
jla    attual  bankruptcy  cost   him   $80,000.     Three 
i!  if    ht-club  operators,  in  turn,  acquired  possession 
the  premises,  but  their  ventures  failed.     The 
Hiding,  now  occupied  in  part  by  a  ladies'  shoe 
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store,  still  stands — a  glittering  memorial  to  a  man's 
affection  for  Helen  Morgan,  and  a  substantial  re- 
minder to  me  that  I  must  never  again  print  the 
glowing  promises  of  anyone  who's  drunk  and/or 
in  love. 

To  Cecil  Brown,  author  of  Suez  to  Singapore, 
I  introduced  Bob  Matthews  of  the  American  Ex- 
press Company,  who  then  traced  and  found  for 
him  the  trunk  Brown  had  left  in  Singapore  when 
he  boarded  the  battleship  Repulse  on  its  fatal 
voyage  in  the  China  Sea. 

1  introduced  Private  First  Class  Frank  Locsser  to 
General  Elliott  Roosevelt,  who  with  his  pilots  wore 
spurs  and  flew  planes  which  bore  names  stemming 
from  the  chorus  of  Private  Loesser's  song.  Jingle, 
Jangle,  Jingle.  General  Roosevelt  gave  the  song 
writer  the  spurs  he  wore  in  the  reconnaissance 
planes  which  made  the  preinvasion  photos  of  the 
coast  line  of  Africa. 

To  Dorothy  Parker  and  Garson  Kanin,  who 
hadn't  met  although  they  occupied  adjoining  offices 
at  the  Goldwyn  Studios,  I  wrote  letters  suggesting 
that  immediately  upon  receipt  each  should  go  next 


J:. 


Mr.  Lyons'  most  memorable  introduction  involved 
no  third  party.  He  introduced  himself  to  a  girl 
named  Sylvia,  at  a  social  club.  She  became  his  wife 

door  and  present  my  regards.  The  letters,  received 
in  the  same  mail,  were  opened  and  heeded  simul- 
taneously. They  met,  a  few  seconds  later,  in  the 
hallway. 

Mr.  Kanin,  the  playwright-director  and  author 
of  Born  Yesterday,  was  introduced  by  me  to  Ruth 
Gordon.  Then,  one  evening,  when  he  learned  I  was 
to  escort  Miss  Gordon  to  the  theater,  he  asked  me 
to  convey  to  her  his  proposal  of  marriage.  I  re- 
ported her  acceptance  and  they  were  married  in 
Washington.  I  introduced  them  to  Arthur  Douglas, 
head  of  the  Statler  Hotel  chain,  and  they  moved 
into  an  apartment  at  the  Statler  in  Washington. 

After  a  three-week  tenancy — the  limit  agreed 
upon  by  the  capital's  hotel  owners,  Kanin  asked  for 
aid  in  extending  their  stay.  I  reached  Arthur 
Douglas  at  the  home  of  his  brother,  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  who  arranged  for  an  eight-week  exten- 
sion. And  during  those  eight  weeks  Kanin  helped 
his  wife  write  the  hit  play  in  which  she  starred. 
Over  21. 

At  the  Washington  opening  of  the  play,  Justice 
Douglas  was  brought  backstage  to  meet  the  author- 
star.  "Justice  Douglas?"  was  Miss  Gordon's  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  introduction  to  the  Associate 
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Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
"Imagine  meeting  the  brother  of  the  head  of  the 
Statler  Hotels." 

When  Arthur  Kober,  the  writer  and  author  of 
Having  Wonderful  Time,  moved  into  an  apart- 
ment house  on  Fifth  Avenue,  he  told  mc  of  his 
eagerness  to  meet  his  next-door  neighbor,  Wendell 
Willkie.  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Willkie,  whose 
desire  to  broaden  his  acquaintanceship  was  born 
of  his  natural  amiability  and  a  political  realization 
that  the  more  you  meet  the  larger  your  vote. 

"If  you  should  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kober  in  the 
hallway,"  I  suggested,  "please  introduce  yourself." 
A  few  nights  later,  during  a  taxicab  ride  home, 
Mrs.  Kober  lectured  her  husband  about  his  chronic 
forgetfulncss.  When  they  entered  the  foyer  of  the 
apartment  house,  Mrs.  Kober  continued  to  admon- 
ish him.  "A  man  who  expects  to  amount  to 
something  in  this  world,"  she  said,  "just  can't  be 
forgetful." 

They  had  to  wait  for  the  elevator  operator,  who 
had  rushed  out  to  get  a  passkey  from  the  superin- 
tendent. He  returned,  took  the  Kobers  to  their 
floor  and  there,  in .  the  hallway,  they 
finally  met  their  neighbor,  Wendell  Will- 
kie, who  was  waiting  for  the  passkey 
because  he  had  forgotten  the  key  to  his 
apartment. 

Introducing  William  Saroyan  to  any- 
one always  is  an  interesting  event  whose 
results  never  can  be  anticipated.  His 
first  statement  in  meeting  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  at  Sardi's  was  "You're  the  most 
exciting  actress  in  the  world."  Miss 
Bankhead  replied,  "I  don't  want  any 
compliments  from  geniuses;  it  goes  to 
their  heads." 

I  brought  him  to  the  next  table  to 
meet  Ferenc  Molnar,  who  had  just 
arrived  in  America.  "Molnar?"  Saroyan 
gasped  in  disbelief.  "I  thought  he  was 
dead."  Mr.  Molnar  understood  enough 
English  to  wince  at  this,  until  I  reassured 
him:  "That's  because  yours  is  the  kind  of 
fame  we  attribute  only  to  the  im- 
mortals." 

To  help  Saroyan  forget  the  disappoint- 
ing short  run  of  his  memorable  first  play, 
My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands,  I  gave  a 
dinner  party  for  him  to  introduce  him  to 
some  people  I  knew  would  give  him  en- 
couragement. Lillian  Gish,  who  sat  next 
to  him,  urged  that  he  start  writing  an- 
other play  the  very  next  day,  and  Sar- 
oyan promised  to  do  it.  John  Garfield 
asked  him,  "How  long  will  it  take  you?" 
and  Saroyan  guessed:  "Oh,  about  six 
days." 

This  amused  Moss  Hart  who  told  him: 
"I've  been  spending  the  last  three 
months  trying  to  fix  up  my  second  act. 
If  your  six-day  play  ever  should  win  the 
Pulitzer  prize  then  I  will  move  to  have 
you  expelled  from  the  Dramatists' 
Guild."  Six  days  later  Saroyan  finished 
the  first  draft  of  The  Time  of  Vour  Life. 
It  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  which, 
for  some  perplexing  reason  unrelated  to 
Mr.  Hart's  jesting  threat,  Saroyan  refused  to  ac- 
cept. 

At  the  Versailles  Restaurant  one  night  I  intro- 
duced Saroyan  to  Sinclair  Lewis,  the  only  other 
person  who  ever  refused  the  Pulitzer  prize.  Saroyan 
asked  him  bluntly  if  he  would  refuse  the  Pulitzer 
prize  again,  in  the  event  that  his  newest  novel  were 
selected  for  the  award.  "Just  because  I  refused 
one  once,"  Lewis  replied,  "doesn't  mean  that  I'm 
a  teetotaler." 

Saroyan  then  volunteered  the  information  that  he 
had  sent  the  script  of  his  newest  play  to  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  Committee  at  Columbia  University,  and  to 
make  sure  that  it  would  be  read  and  considered, 
he  addressed  it  in  care  of  the  late  President  Nicho- 
las Murray  Butler  and  marked  it  "Registered  Re- 
turn Receipt  Requested." 

When  I  introduced  "Prince"  Mike  Romanoff  to 
Carl  Bernadotte,  who  renounced  his  rights  to  the 
Swedish  throne,  Bernadotte  thanked  him  for  the 
fine  service  he  had  received  in  Romanoff's  Cali- 
fornia restaurant. 

"Not  at  all,  old  boy,"  said  Romanoff  haughtily, 
"noblesse  oblige." 
Colonel  Frank  Owen,  the  (Continued  on  page  43,) 


Gymnasium 

By  STANLEY  and 
JANICE  BERENSTAIN 


Physical  education  may  be  dandy  for  our 
young  fry  but  it's  tough  on  the  teachers 
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Ringside  Maiden 


By  EDWIN    LANHAM 


CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG 
LADY  WHO  KNEW  WHAT  SHE  WANTED — AND  GOT  IT 


The  Story :  One  day  life  in  a  small  town  suddenly 
becomes  too  much  for  Agatha  Christopher.  Abruptly 
she  breaks  her  engagement  to  Charlie  Harper,  and  the 
next  day  she  rashly  quits  her  job  as  village  librarian. 
Charlie  and  Agatha's  mother,  Gwen,  try  to  reason  with 
her,  but  Agatha  won't  listen.  Then,  quite  unexpect- 
edly, Agatha  is  notified  that  she  has  inherited  the  estate 
of  her  Uncle  Leo — and  this  estate  consists  mainly  of  a 
restaurant  in  New  York.  Impulsively  Agatha  decides 
that  she  will  go  to  New  York  and  run  the  restaurant 
herself.  She  imagines  it  to  be  a  very  swank  place.  How- 
ever, it  is  really  a  West  Side  bar  and  grill  much  fre- 
quented by  prize  fighters  and  horse  players.  Oscar, 
the  barman,  is  not  looking  forward  to  working  for  a 
new  owner.  And  Lefty  Langan  the  prize  fighter  whom 
Agatha's  Uncle  Leo  owned  ten  per  cent  of,  is  not  look- 
ing forward  to  a  woman  having  this  share — nor  does 
this  appeal  to  Lefty's  girl,  Lucille.  When  Agatha 
arrives  in  New  York  she  goes  straight  to  the  office  of 
her  late  uncle's  lawyer,  Jack  Barlow.  Jack  explains 
to  Agatha  where  the  restaurant  is,  that  it  is  named 
Leo's  Place.  He  is  a  handsome  and  pleasant  young 
man,  and  after  Agatha  first  visits  Leo's  Place  and  is 
completely  disheartened  by  what  she  has  seen,  Jack 
encourages  her  to  stay  in  New  York  and  run  Leo's 
Place.  That  night  Jack  and  Agatha  go  to  Leo's  Place 
and  watch  the  television  set  there  as  Lefty  Langan 
fights  Eddie  Manolo.  Lefty  is  defeated  by  a  knock- 
out. Later  he  comes  into  the  bar  and  gets  drunk.  The 
next  day  Agatha  takes  over  Leo's  Place  and  when 
Lefty  comes  in  late  in  the  afternoon  she  gives  him  his 
contract  and  tells  him  he  can  tear  it  up. 


PART  ]J  OF   AN    EIGHT-PART    SERIAL 

SHE  went  behind  the  bar  for  her  pocketbook, 
and  when  she  turned  Lefty  had  moved  on  to 
a  table  and  had  taken  off  his  raincoat.  He 
sat  down  heavily,  but  got  to  his  feet  again  when 
Agatha  approached.  She  took  the  sheet  of  paper 
from  her  handbag  and  put  it  on  the  table,  but  Lefty 
did  not  pick  it  up.  He  gave  her  a  wan  smile  and 
said,  "You  might  as  well  keep  it." 

"Oh,  no,"  Agatha  said. 

He  looked  at  her,  scowled,  and  called  out,  "Wal- 
ter, want  to  bring  me  a  boilermaker?" 

"Here,"  Agatha  said,  and  gave  the  paper  a  little 
push  with  her  forefinger.  "Tear  it  up." 

"Keep  it,"  he  said,  "for  a  souvenir.  I'm  done 
with  the  ring." 

Walter  shuffled  over  with  a  beer  and  a  rye  on  his 
tray,  set  them  in  front  of  Lefty,  and  asked,  "You 
gonna  tie  one  on  again?" 

"What's  it  to  you,  Walter?"  Lefty  said. 

"If  a  customer  wants  to  get  soused  I'm  here  to 
lend  a  helping  hand,"  Walter  said.  "Go  ahead, 
stupid,  get  soused."    He  turned  and  walked  away. 

Lefty  grinned  and  said,  "That  Walter!"  He  drank 
the  rye  down  and  took  a  swallow  of  beer. 

"You  know  you're  not  through  with  the  ring," 
Agatha  said  softly.  "One  knockout  isn't  going  to 
stop  you." 

Lefty  pointed  a  finger  at  Walter.  "Set  me  up  an- 
other, Walter,  without  the  conversation." 

Lefty  looked  at  Agatha,  but  fixed  his  gaze  some- 
where above  her  eyebrows.  "I'm  getting  my  old 
job  back,"  he  said.  "I  talked  to  my  manager  today 
and  told  him  I  was  getting  my  old  job  back.  He 
didn't  shed  no  tears." 


"What  was  your  old  job?"  Agatha  asked. 

"Dispenser,"  Lefty  said,  with  a  stony  face. 

"A  what?" 

"Dispenser,"  Lefty  said.  "That  drugstore  two 
blocks  down,  that's  where  I  used  to  work." 

"You  mean  a  soda  jerk?"  Agatha  asked,  incredu- 
lous. Her  eyes  went  to  his  big,  fleshy  hands.  She 
said,  "Somehow  I  can't  imagine  you  behind  a  soda 
fountain,  whipping  up  malteds.  You — you  belong 
in  the  ring." 

"For  a  lousy  ten  per  cent,  you  take  a  lot  on  your- 
self. Miss  Christopher,"  Lefty  said.  "I  didn't  ask 
for  anybody's  advice." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Agatha  said,  flushing.  "Of  course 
it's  none  of  my  business,  and  I'm  sorry." 

"Forget  it,"  he  said.  "It's  all  right.  You're  Leo's 
niece,  and  Leo  done  a  lot  for  me."  He  chuckled. 
"I  knew  Leo  a  long  time.  When  I  was  a  kid  I  used 
to  get  his  goat.  I  grew  up  around  here,  see.  Went 
to  PS  5 1 .  Nights  us  kids  used  to  hang  out  here  on 
the  avenue,  and  we  had  a  game  we  used  to  play,  to 
get  Leo's  goat.  We'd  run  up  to  the  door  of  this 
here  bar  and  shout — well,  I  wouldn't  repeat  what 
we  shouted." 

He  smiled  gently.  "It  sure  got  Leo's  goat,  and 
one  day  he  caught  me.  He  laid  in  wait  and  caught 
me,  and  I  thought  he  was  gonna  call  a  cop.  But  he 
sat  me  down  and  poured  me  a  ginger  ale  and  we 
had  a  talk,  and  Leo  was  always  my  pal  after  that. 
You  know  what  my  big  moment  was?" 

His  eyes  were  bright  again,  and  there  was  color 
in  his  cheeks,  but  Agatha  thought  that  maybe  it  was 
because  of  the  whisky.  Walter  had  brought  an- 
other boilermaker  as  Lefty  talked. 

"I'd  been  in  the  Navy,"  Lefty  said.  "I'd  been  out 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  I'd  seen  a  little  action.  But 
my  big  moment  was  when  I  was  back  here  on  leave 
and  I  walked  up  to  the  door  of  this  here  barroom, 
where  I  used  to  yell  and  run,  and  I  stepped  up  to 
the  bar  and  ordered  a  drink  and  Leo  gave  me  a 
grin  and  poured  the  whisky  and  then  he  said,  'It's 
on  the  house,  sailor.' "  His  eyes  met  Agatha's. 
"That  night  made  me  feel  I'd  really  made  the 
grade." 

Agatha  said,  "I  suppose  you  started  fighting  in 
the  Navy?" 

"Yeah,  I  had  a  few  bouts.  I  was  welterweight 
then,  and  I  was  as  good  as  any  in  my  area.  And 
after  my  discharge  I  picked  up  a  few  watches  fight- 
ing amateur  and  Leo  bought  'em  off  me.  And  it 
was  Leo  told  me  to  quit  that  job  in  the  drugstore 
and  fight  pro.  He  gave  me  a  stake  to  start  on."  Lefty 
drew  in  a  deep  breath.  "I  thought  I  was  a  ball  of 
fire  then.  I  thought  I  could  take  Tony  Zale  if  I  had 
the  chance."  He  shrugged.  "Anyhow,  I'm  glad 
Leo  didn't  see  me  go  down  last  night." 

"Eddie  Manolo  was  lucky,"  Agatha  said,  with 
conviction. 

"He  can  hit,"  Lefty  said.  "He  knocked  me  clean 
from  St.  Nick's  to  Eighth  Avenue,  didn't  he?  Right 
back  into  the  drugstore." 

"You're  not  taking  that  job  back,"  Agatha  said. 
"You're  going  to  stay  in  the  ring.  Lefty." 

"You  think  so?"  Lefty  said,  and  she  saw  a  shine 
in  his  eyes. 

"I  know  it,"  Agatha  said.    "I'm  sure  of  it." 

While  they  had  been  talking,  a  redheaded  girl 
had  come  in  out  of  the  rain,  leading  a  Scotty  on  a 
leash.  Agatha  became  aware  of  them  when  the  dog 
shook  itself  vigorously,  with  a  rattle  of  collar  and 
chain.    Lefty  glanced  up  and  said,  "Hello,  Lucille." 


The  girl's  eyes  studied  Agatha  for  a  hostile 
ment,  then  she  said,  "Room  for  me  here?" 

Lefty  pulled  up  a  chair  and  the  girl  sat  down  i 
posite  Agatha,  with  Lefty  between  them. 

"You  stop  in  at  the  drugstore,  Lefty?"  LucJ 
asked. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Honey,  you  ought  to  do  it,"  Lucille  said. 

"The  hell  with  the  drugstore,"  he  said, 
yapping  about  that  drugstore." 

Lucille   stiffened,   but   turned   her  hostility 
Agatha  in  a  glance  that  clearly  held  Agatha 
countable.    Her  voice  was  placating.    "But 
know  he's  looking  for  somebody,  Lefty.  He  wc 
hold  that  job  open  indefinitely." 

Lefty  held  up  his  hands,  said,  "Look  at  'em.' 

Lucille  looked,  said,  "What  about  'em?  You  i 
to  borrow  my  nail  file?" 

"What  business  they  got  whipping  up  malte 
Lefty  said.    "Spreading  chicken  salad,  squir 
Cokes.   Those  are  strong  hands,  Lucille.   I  ne 
broke  a  hand.   I  never  had  any  trouble  with 
hands." 

"Trouble  with  your  jaw  is  all  you  had,"  Luc 
said. 

LEFTY  sucked  in  his  breath  and  the  girl  add 
j  hastily,  "I  mean  talking,  always  talking.    I| 
talk  was  always  your  trouble." 

Lefty  put  his  hands  on  the  table.  "That's  not ! 

"Oh,  honey,"  Lucille  said,  and  her  voice 
changed.   It  was  pleading  now.  "You're  not  gool 
go  back  on  me,  are  you?  You  said  last  night  y| 
were  through — " 

Agatha  realized  that  she  was  an  intruder  in 
private  argument,  and  she  was  embarrassed, 
was  none  of  her  concern  whether  or  not 
Langan  quit  the  prize  ring,  and  she  had  been  ra 
free  with  her  advice,  on  impulse  and  without 
thought  about  it.  She  was  glad  that  Tony  Fr 
lin  chose  that  moment  to  push  open  the  swin 
door  and  call,  "Hey,  Aggie,  can  you  come  in  I 

Agatha  said,  "Excuse  me,"  and  as  she  startedl 
her  feet  Lefty  Langan  picked  up  the  sheet  of  par| 
and  thrust  it  toward  her.    "Here,  take  it  along," 
said.    "It  may  come  in  handy." 

Agatha  hesitated,  then  took  the  paper;  it  was  il 
the  time  for  further  discussion  of  her  inherited 
per  cent. 

Tony  Franklin  had  everything  in  order,  and  | 
explained  to  her  Leo's  system  of  bookkeeping,  i 
as  it  was.  The  cook  had  reported  in  and  was  rattlil 
pans  in  the  kitchen,  and  while  Agatha  was  ta 
to  Tony,  Oscar  Gumper  arrived. 

"Thought  I'd  drop  in  early,"  he  said  to  Agathal 
he  hung  up  his  hat  and  coat.  "Everything  go  oka) 

"Yes,  fine,"  Agatha  said.    "Thanks  for  sendil 
the  barman.    And  Oscar,  I  want  to  get  hold  oil 
good  carpenter.    I  want  to  do  some  work  on  t 
office.    Enlarge  it  a  little,  if  it's  possible,  and  raal 
it  more  comfortable. 

Oscar  gave  her  a  curious  look.     "You  figuri| 
on  staying  in  the  business,  Miss?" 

"I  might,"  Agatha  said.    "For  a  while,  anyhov 

"I'll  get  you  a  carpenter,"  Oscar  said.   "I'll  j 
what  you  mean.  This  office  (Continued  on  page '. 


"As  a  favor  to  Leo  III  let  you  have  the  boy,"  Ben  I 
Small  said.     "But  I'm  gonna  keep  ten  per  a  I 
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The  membership  of  Bucknell's  Phi  Lambda  Theta  represents  the  antidiscrimination  forces  on  campuses.    In  this  house  varied  religions  and  races  live  in  harmony 

The  College  Fraternity  Crisis 


By  HOWARD  WHITMAN 


PART  ^ 


-DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 


EVENTY-FIVE  young  men  from  eleven 
colleges  sweated  out  a  hectic  week  end 
in  Chicago  last  May  to  launch  a  new  na- 
tional fraternity.  They  worked  night  and 
day.  They  wrote  by-laws,  preambles,  arti- 
cles, amendments  and  resolutions.  They  tore  up 
pages,  rewrote  pages.  Finally  they  came  up  with 
the  constitution  of  Beta  Sigma  Tau,  a  fraternity 
which  opens  its  arms  alike  to  Christian  and  Jew,  to 
white  and  Negro,  to  rich  and  to  poor. 

Having  paid  their  own  way  to  Chicago,  the  stu- 
dents didn't  have  any  money  to  spare.  They  could 
not  afford  more  than  one  paid  employee  to  aid  in 
their  labors:  a  nimble-fingered  public  stenographer. 
She  sweated  it  out  with  them,  working  way  past 
midnight,  taking  shorthand,  transcribing,  typing. 
She  was  groggy  when  it  was  over. 

But  after  she  had  typed  the  final  version  of  the 
constitution — with  its  pledge  of  "brotherhood 
and  democracy  which  transcends  racial,  national 
and  religious  differences" — she  had  all  the  pep  she 
needed  to  say,  "Gee!  I've  never  seen  anything  like 
this  in  all  my  life!  Do  you  fellows  really  mean  it?" 

Assured  that  Beta  Sigma  Tau  was  in  unmitigated 
earnest,  she  gulped,  "Well,  I  want  to  help,  too! 


You  can  keep  my  pay  check!  Call  it  a  contribution 
— I  guess  I  just  worked  free!" 

Beta  Sigma  Tau,  which  formally  calls  itself  an 
"intercultural  fraternity,"  is  a  dramatic  outgrowth 
of  the  bare-fist  battle  over  discrimination  which  is 
being  fought  on  American  campuses.  This  frater- 
nity draws  heavily  upon  the  One  World  philosophy 
of  Wendell  Willkie  and  has  attracted  scores  of 
college  men  to  whom  fraternities  for  "white  Cauca- 
sians" or  "full-blooded  Aryans"  are  a  little  nauseat- 
ing in  this  day. 

By  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  Beta  Sigma  Tau 
— without  benefit  of  trumpets'  blare — had  amassed 
seven  full-fledged  chapters,  at  Ohio  State,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  Hobart  College,  Roosevelt  College, 
Baldwin-Wallace  and  Ohio  Wesleyan.  In  addition 
to  these,  four  more  chapters  were  busily  forming. 
November  saw  the  launching  of  chapters  at  Stan- 
ford, the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles — all  within  the 
month. 

While  most  of  Beta  Sigma  Tau's  membership  is 
white  Protestant,  as  is  the  population  of  the  U.S.,  it 
includes  Catholics,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Negroes, 
Chinese  and  Nisei.  John  Caldwell,  one  of  the  top 
national  officers  of  the  fraternity,  happens  to  be  a 


Baptist  from  Texas.  Kenneth  Woodward,  president 
of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  chapter,  happens  to  be  a  Ne- 
gro. 

Caldwell,  who  goes  to  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Santa  Barbara,  said  to  me,  "Maybe  my  Texas 
raisin'  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Out  our  way 
we  judge  a  man  for  what  he  is — not  for  the  labels 
on  him."  Caldwell  had  behind  him  the  heritage  of 
the  Pecos  country,  where  it  once  was  "justifiable 
homicide"  to  shoot  a  man  for  asking  where  you 
came  from  and  what  you  had  done  before  you  got 
there. 

Eschewing  the  mumbo  jumbo  of  a  secret  order, 
Beta  Sigma  Tau  will  gladly  tell  you  that  its  name 
stands  for  "Equality,  Understanding,  Unity."  After 
the  hectic  founders'  week  end  last  May,  the  boys 
wrote : 

"Coming  as  we  do  from  different  racial,  re- 
ligious and  cultural  backgrounds,  we  are  constantly 
made  aware  of  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. As  we  better  understand  this  concept  of 
equality  and  do  something  practical  about  it,  then 
the  unity  which  is  so  much  needed  in  our  world 
will  come." 

In  addition  to  national  Beta  Sigma  Tau,  a  lusty 
litter  of  local  antidiscrimination  fraternities  also 
has  appeared.  Union  College  has  a  new  local 
named  Beta  Eta  Upsilon.    It  calls  itself  an  'anti- 
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gation  fraternity."  The  fact  that  it  came  to  life 
Schenectady,  where  America's  first  social   fra- 
ities  were  born  in  1825,  is  regarded  as  a  mean- 
iil  straw  in  the  wind. 

n  the  fall  of  1947  a  dozen  freshmen  looked  over 

fraternities  at  Union,  went  to  rushing  parties, 

lard  the  blandishments  of  upperclassmeu  clad  in 

^Ectriped  suits,  tasted  punch  at  fraternity  smokers, 

|ind  then  said  to  hell  with  it. 

P'The  exclusion  policy,  applied  to  fellows  of  mi- 
loority  races  and  religions,  stuck  in  our  craws,"  one 
jf  them  told  me. 

They  formed  Beta  Eta  Upsilon  and  were  recog- 
Hed  by  the  college  last  February.  Their  constitu- 
Bn  states:  "This  brotherhood  is  organized  on  the 
^Es  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  no 
^^crimination  because  of  religion,  race,  color  or 
Background  should  be  practiced  by  a  fraternity  at 
llL'nion  College."  The  membership  includes  nine 
^Etestants,  three  Catholics,  one  Jew. 

"Practically  every  fraternity  on  the  campus  has 
i  few  men  who  agree  with  us,"  President  Clarence 
H.  Walker  declared.  "They're  trying  to  fight  segre- 
gation within  their  own  ranks.  We  call  it  the  'un- 
derground.' " 

Bucknell  University  was  in  the  fray  as  early  as 
1945.  Three  students,  just  back  from  war,  rebelled 
I  it  the  big  nationals  and  started  their  own  local,  Phi 
MLambda  Theta.  Prominent  Bucknell  alumni  gave 
■hem  a  helping  hand.  A  year  ago  they  acquired  a 
■fraternity  house.  Of  their  55  brothers,  three  are 
I|Negroes.  two  Catholics,  five  Jews,  and  two  Chinese. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  new  inter- 
Jracial  group — Sigma  Delta  Phi.  Bowdoin  has  a 
|,aew  fraternity  which  calls  itself  "ARU,"  meaning 
AH  Races  United."  The  antidiscrimination  move- 

t   is   hopping   from   campus   to   campus. 
Sobered  by  a  war  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
oung   men's  proposition,  thousands  of  sui- 
ts   are    wondering    whether    young    men 
uldn't  take  a  bigger  part  in  running  the 
orld.  They  are  unwilling  to  follow  hand-me- 
wn  systems.   They  squirm  unhappily  in  the 
;ong  flannels  of  fixed  ideas.    They  want  to 

I  think  for  themselves. 
The  "wrong-side-of-the-railroad-tracks"  no- 
tion is  thoroughly  repugnant  to  them.    They 
believe  no  man  should  be  evaluated  by  his  fa- 
ther's bank  roll,  his  father's  clubs,  or  by  the 
Social  Register.   No  man  should  be  excluded 
from  a  fraternity  because  he  isn't  a  "smoothie" 
ar  a  hot  dresser,  or  doesn't  drive  a  convertible. 
Dr.    Max    McConn,    formerly   of    Lehigh, 
has   listed    the    "values"    on    which    old-line 
Greek-letter  cliques  judge  new  freshmen:    1) 
Money.    2)  Family  connections.    3)  Type  of 
preparatory    school    attenced.     4)    "Personality." 
"Personality"  is  in  quotes  because  it  does  not 
mean  true  personality  values  but  rather  what  is 
sometimes  called  poison-ality — the  ability  to  flash 
a  toothy  smile,  a  convincing  handshake,  an  assort- 
ment of  quips  for  the  cocktail  party  and,  of  cpurse, 
plenty  of  sartorial  whiz.   Student  reformers  chide 
the  Greeks  mercilessly  for  such  hot-shot  standards. 
Said  one,  at  Wisconsin,  "If  grownups  felt  that 
way,  Van  Johnson  would  be  President." 

Scoffed  another,  at  Yale,  "The  fraternities  are 
interested  in  families  whose  best  part  is  under  the 
ground." 

Editor  Blasts  Methods  of  Selection 

Clayton  L.  Dickey,  a  1947  Michigan  graduate, 
battled  bitterly  with  his  own  fraternity,  Delta  Tau 
Delta,  over  social  discrimination.  He  wrote  in  the 
Michigan  Daily,  of  which  he  was  city  editor: 

"Is  it  a  healthy  thing  to  allow  the  existence,  in  a 
university  community,  of  groups  which  select  their 
members  for  social  graces — values  which  aren't 
very  important  in  a  university  scheme  of  things? 
\nyone  who  has  been  through  the  rushing  melee 
;an  tell  you  that  good  looks  and/or  fast  chatter  are 
paramount  . .  .  How  beneficial  to  a  university  com- 
munity is  a  system  whereby  some  are  accepted  and 
others  are  barred  on  the  basis  of  false  values?" 

Dickey,  now  a  United  Press  writer  in  Cleveland, 
said  to  me  when  I  was  getting  this  story,  "If  I  went 
o  college  all  over  again  I  would  not  join  a  fraternity. 
[  liked  it  best  just  after  the  war,  when  the  fraternity 
louses  were  thrown  open  as  dormitories.  I  stayed 
it  the  Chi  Phi  house.  We  had  a  mixed  group  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  rich  and  poor  boys." 

What  is  the  effect  of  fraternity  exclusiveness  upon 


the  young  men  who  are  left  out "  What  about  the 
86  boss  .it  Michigan  who  had  then  hearts  set  on 
being  asked  to  Ir.itei  nmes  last  fall,  who  tiled  then 
names  with  the  dean's  office  and  who  did  not  net 
bids? 

At  Amherst,  storm  center  of  the  college  1 1  atei  nit\ 
crisis,  the  Amherst  College  alumni  committee  on 
postwar  education  reports  "  I  he  "unwanted  man' 
psychology  plays  a  real  role  with  too  mam  sin 
dents.  .  .  .  I  he  competitive  st.itus  ol  membership 
among  the  h  atei  nines  gives  use  to  .i  good  deal  ol 
heartache  and  insidious  comparison  of  social  Stl 
lus." 

Wrote  Amherst's  subcommittee  OQ  student  ac- 
tivities, lour  tilths  of  whom  were  fraternity  men 
themselves:  "The  sense  of  exclusiveness  and  social 
preferment  ...  is  hurttul  to  the  young  men  who 

are  io  the  fraternities  because  it  gi\es  them  a  false 
and  undemocratic  sense  of  superiority.  And  it 
hurts  the  students  who  are  outside  the  fraternities 
In  giving  them  a  wholly  unwarranted  sense  of 
being  interior  and  of  being  social  outcasts." 

The  committee  pointedly  recalled  that  "each  year 
in  the  last  decade  a  numbei  ol  otherwise  thoroughly 
desirable  young  men  have  left  college  at  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year  primarily  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  failed  to  be  eleeted  to  a  fraternity." 

Many  educators  feel  that  the  boys  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  fraternities  arc  the  very  ones  for  whom 
a  fraternity  could  do  the  most  good. 

"How  about  taking  in  an  occasional  misfit?"  I 
suggested  to  a  group  of  Phi  Gamma  Deltas.  "You 
boj  s  could  do  a  lot  for  such  a  lad." 

The  suggestion  was  laughed  at.  I  was  promptly 
informed  that  taking  in  a  "spook" — as  they  put  it — 
was  a  contradiction  of  the  whole  idea  of  fraternities. 


Paced  by  the  storm  at  Aruherst  and  a 
new  "iutercultural"  national  frater- 
nity, the  antidiscrimination  fight  is 
hopping  from  campus  to  campus. 
Thousands  of  reformers  are  chiding 
the  Greek-letter  cliques  mercilessly  for 
their  adherence  to  hot-shot  standards 


It  was  a  heresy.  "We  only  want  the  cream,  not  the 
skim  milk,"  one  brother  said. 

College  chaplains  often  hear  the  other  side  of 
the  story.  The  Rev.  John  Colburn.  at  Amherst,  has 
known  many  a  pale  hour  when  a  boy  has  come  in, 
quietly  and  alone,  to  weep  a  little  over  being  left 
out.  "When  the  fraternities  reject  them,  these  boys 
olten  live  in  a  psychological  climate  of  defeat — not 
only  in  college,  but  well  into  life,"  Chaplain  Col- 
burn remarked. 

I  got  a  better  picture  of  what  he  meant  when,  a 
few  "hours  later,  I  talked  to  a  youth  who  had  been 
turned  down  by  the  fraternity  to  which  his  father 
and  two  cousins  belonged.  He  talked  without  ran- 
cor, but  there  was  something  behind  his  eyes  that 
spelled  out  the  story. 

Psychologists  are  not  fooled  by  the  exclusion 
idea.  They  have  put  it  in  a  test  tube  too  many  times. 
Exclusiveness  is  nothing  but  the  old  in-group  and 
out-group  mechanism  which  is  as  old  as  man.  By 
forming  a  clique,  and  throwing  a  wall  of  exclusion 
around  it,  Mr.  A  can  say  to  Mr.  B,  "My  group  is 
better  than  your  group.  Therefore,  I  am  better  than 
you."  Fortunately,  men  who  are  confident  of  their 
own  worthwhileness  do  not  need  to  resort  to  this 
dodge. 

"'It  is  no  coincidence,"  one  psychologist  re- 
marked, "that  the  men  who  flaunt  their  fraternity 
pins  most  ostentatiously  are  the  ones  who  have 
nothing  else  to  flaunt." 

American  democracy  insists  that  in  this  land 
there  shall  be  no  aristocracy  save  that  of  talent  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  man.  Thus  many  a  college 
president  feels  that  student  aristocracy,  if  there  be 
one.  should  be  based  upon  an  oft-forgotten  facet 
of  college  life — education. 

The  scholarship  ratings  of  the  old-line  Greek- 
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letter  fraternities  have  been  less  than  dazzling.  At 
Williams,  the  Garfield  Club  composed  ol  nonlra- 
tei  ait)  men  regularly  whips  the  academic  hides  off 
the  fraternities.  At  Amherst,  the  annual  Treadway 
Scholarship  Trophy  has  been  won  six  times  in  the 
last  i !  years  by  ■  similar  group  of  confraternity 
men,  the  1  ord  Jeffrey  Amherst  Club.  Michigan, 
typical  ol  large  universities,  finds  that  Maternity 
mens  scholastic  average  is  2.47,  thai  ol  the  confra- 
ternity men  2.56. 

One   college   alumni   committee   was   moved    to 

report,  "The  Dumber  ol  students  who  have  felt  it 

advisable  tO  move  OUi  Of  their  fraternity  houses  in 
oider  tO  pursue  their  scholastic  careers  more  ef- 

lectively  has  increased  in  recent  years." 

It  dryly  added,  "There  appears  recently  to  have 
been  more  dunking  in  the  fraternity  houses — and 
more  women  visitors — than  would  be  generally 
adjudged  to  be  conducive  to  concentration  on  in- 
tellectual growth." 

He  Laughed  at  the  Wrong  Moment 

The  intellectual  value  of  secret  grips,  passwords, 
rituals  and  other  fraternal  falderal  might  also  occa- 
sion some  doubt.  One  New  England  chapter  was 
rudely  awakened  while  initiating  a  faculty  member 
to  honorary  membership.  The  mumbo  jumbo  was 
in  full  career,  grave  brothers  were  arrayed  in  their 
hoods  and  robes,  the  faculty  man  was  on  his  knees 
with  his  hands  folded  listening  to  the  esoteric  ef- 
fusions— when  suddenly  he  burst  out  laughing. 
He  blurted,  "Just  slip  me  the  grip — and  forget  this 
hocus-pocus!" 

Many  a  fighter  pilot,  infantryman  and  para- 
trooper has  turned  in  bis  pledge  pin  when  a  plush- 
lined  punk  has  tried  to  "make  a  man  out  of 
him."  One  veteran  quit  rather  than  memorize 
page  upon  page  of  fraternity  flummery.  "I'd 
rather  memorize  a  little  history  and  econom- 
ics," he  quietly  stated. 

To  demands  for  abolition  of  the  fraternity 
system,  many  observers  complain,  "You  can't 
leave  students  in  a  void.  If  you  abolish  fraterni- 
ties, you  must  have  a  substitute  plan." 

Two  substitute  plans  are  now  functioning 
with  notable  success:  the  House  Plan  at  I  In 
vard.  and  the  Club  Plan  at  Princeton.  When  a 
freshman  comes  to  Harvard  he  looks  over  the 
seven  "houses" — large  clubhouse  residences, 
where  students  live,  eat  and  hold  their  parties 
He  applies  for  admission  to  one  of  them.    lie 

I        may   prefer   Lowell   House.    He   may   prefe 
Adams  or  Dunster. 

The  important  point  is:  The  man  chooses 
the  house — unlike  the  fraternity  system  in 
which  the  house  chooses  the  man.  The  houses  are 
interracial,  nonsectarian,  and  conscious  of  neither 
bluebooks  nor  bankbooks.  Harvard  hangs  no  labels 
on  the  men  it  is  educating  for  democracy. 

Princeton,  a  foe  of  fraternities  since  Civil  War 
days,  centers  its  social  life  in  seventeen  "eating 
clubs"  which  are  similarly  democratic.  Vernon 
Geddy,  chairman  of  the  Undergraduate  Inter-Club 
Committee,  earnestly  told  me,  "  The  thing  we're 
proudest  of  is  that  there  is  no  racial,  religious  or 
social  segregation.  We  lake  a  man  on  his  merits." 

Along  Prospect  Street,  along  which  the  club 
mansions  are  lined  in  elm-shaded  elegance,  there  is 
a  free  and  wholesome  tang.  There  is  neither  re- 
striction nor  exclusion.  Harold  Yerkes,  president 
of  the  Quadrangle  Club,  remarked,  "The  club  sys- 
tem is  for  everybody.  Clubs  aren't  'something  spe- 
cial.' They're  part  of  the  whole  college  experience." 

Thoughtful  fraternity  men  know  that  in  the  Har- 
vard and  Princeton  plans  the  fraternity  system  is 
up  against  a  stern  rival.  Since  the  war,  many  fra- 
ternities, perceiving  the  neon  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  have  tried  to  mend  their  ways.  Most  of  them 
have  tossed  hazing  and  hell  week  into  the  ash  can. 

Many  observers  take  heart  from  what  Dan  Byrd, 
until  recently  president  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega  at 
Ohio  State,  called  "the  more  mature  outlook  which 
fraternities  are  evincing." 

If  the  baiting  and  paddling  of  pledges  no  longer 
appeals  to  them,  perhaps  they  are  on  the  way  to 
discovering  the  human  being  beneath  the  pledge 
pin.  And  when  they  do,  they  may  perceive  a 
smidge  of  human  dignity — even  in  a  freshman. 
Then — who  knows? — his  clothes,  his  looks,  his  race, 
his  religion,  and  his  old  man's  bank  account  may  not 
matter  any  more. 

The  End 
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In  The  Boy  With  Green  Hair,  Hollywood  has  turned  out  a  really  stirring 
antiwar  picture.   The  star  is  12-year-old  Dean  Stockwell,  and  he's  great 


~"|0R  reasons  probably  best  known  to  our 

F  psychiatrist,  we've  never  quite  been  able 
to  look  a  child  actor  squarely  in  the  eye. 
__  There  he  is  on  the  screen,  trying  hard  to 
get  through  to  Grumpy  Old  Us,  and 
there  we  sit  concentrating  on  some  spot  on  the 
brat's  forehead,  wondering  if  when  he  grows  up 
he'll  have  more  wives  than  Mickey  Rooney.  Boy 
actors  have  a  way  of  acting  too  manly;  and  Junior 
Bernhardts  with  dyed  permanents  are  always  be- 
ing sued  by  their  parents  for  nonsupport.  Often  we 
get  an  urge  to  spank  them  on  their  little  fat  ego- 
tisms. 

This  doesn't  go  with  young  Dean  Stockwell, 
though.  After  watching  his  haunting,  competent 
job  as  The  Boy  With  Green  Hair,  a  touching  re- 
alistico-fantasy  about  a  one-boy  crusade  for  world 
peace,  we  dub  the  lad:  Hamlet,  Jr.  We  believe 
he's  twelve,  as  he  says. 

Possibly  it's  the  Stockwell  home  influence.  Dean 
was  born  in  North  Hollywood  on  March  5,  1936, 
of  theater  folks,  and  practically  brought,  up  back- 
stage. However,  Mama  Betty  Veronica  Stockwell, 
a  former  George  White's  Scandals  gal,  has  raised 
Dean  and  his  older  brother  Guy  from  a  small-town 
viewpoint.  She  wants  them  to  be  just  two  other 
kids  in  the  neighborhood.  When  traces  of  ham- 
bone  appear  in  her  young  genius,  she  showers  him 
with  psychological  vegetables. 

When  he  was  seven,  Dean  debuted  on  the  stage 
in  a  Theater  Guild  flop.  After  some  radio,  Dean 
wound  up  in  Hollywood  in  Anchors  Aweigh,  mak- 
ing only  the  infant  bobby-soxers  squeal. 

But  from  there  on  it's  been  a  breeze.  Possibly 
you  caught  Dean  in  Gentleman's  Agreement, 
among  others.  Dean's  now  about  four  ten,  weighs 
70,  has  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  serious,  sensi- 
tive face. 

Despite  a  tendency  toward  moving  into  the  up- 
per brackets,  the  Stockwells  cling  to  a  five-room 
bungalow  in  Culver  City,  hard  by  the  M-G-M 
studios. 

M-G-M  owns  Dean's  contract.  Dean  attends  the 
M-G-M  studio  school.  He's  a  90  student. 

We  are  also  informed,  reliably,  that  inside  the 
home  Dean  is  like  any  other  boy.  He  hangs  his 
clothes  on  the  floor;  has  drawerfuls  of  boyhood 
treasures,  pieces  of  string,  hunks  of  metal,  marbles, 
and  yoyos  that  whistle. 

Three  movies  a  week  satisfy  Dean,  so  long  as 
they're  Westerns  and  whodunits.  When  he  isn't 
wrestling  with  brother  Guy,  playing  ball,  or  being 
left  half  on  the  neighborhood  Tigers,  Dean- will  en- 
gage you  in  fact-crammed  gab  on  such  topics  as 
sports,  movies  and  politics.  Like  many  others,  he 
thought  it  would  be  Dewey. 

Though  he'd  like  to  make  a  career  of  flying,  he's 
more  likely  to  put  it  this  way:  "Gee,  Mr.  Phillips, 
I've  given  it  a  lot  of  thought,  but  I  don't  know 
if  I  want  to  be  an  actor  all  my  life.  I  know  one 
thing  for  sure.  I  want  to  go  to  college  and  play  foot- 
ball." 

Now  that  he's  twelve,  Dean  has  discovered  Girls. 
From  time  to  time  there  is  a  sound  of  revelry  by 
night  issuing  from  the  modest  Stockwell  living 
room.  Dean's  pretty  serious  about  his  polka.  Later 
he'll  speak  casually  of  the  tall  fat  girl,  the  small  fat 
girl,  and  of  Joyce.  Joyce  is  a  blue-eyed  blonde  who 
lives  near  by.    We  hope  we're  violating  no  con- 


fidences when  we  add  she's  about  Dean's  age,  and 
has  what  he  points  out  as  a  "very  pleasing  person- 
ality." 

Dean  likes  to  play  the  drums  (to  the  neighbor- 
hood's unhappiness),  and  there  are  two  Stockwell 
dogs:  Thug,  a  cocker,  and  Thief,  a  dachsie. 

Such  being  his  talents  and  home  life,  it  was  a 
dead-beat  cinch  for  Dean  to  be  tapped  as  The  Boy 
With  Green  Hair. 

Here's  how  the  story  goes:  The  police  in  a  small 
town  pick  up  a  sullen,  mute  runaway  boy  with  a 
completely  shaved  head.  The  lad  refuses  to  iden- 
tify himself  until  a  police  psychiatrist  wins  his  con- 
fidence. Then  he  reluctantly  tells  his  story. 

The  boy's  parents  had  gone  to  England  years  be- 
fore and  he'd  been  shuttled  from  relative  to  rela- 
tive. Finally  he  had  come  to  live  with  Gramps,  an 
old  circus  performer,  now  a  singing  waiter.  Pat 
O'Brien,  the  Irish  Gable,  plays  Gramps. 

With  Gramps,  the  boy  begins  to  feel  the  first 
security  he  has  known  in  his  pushed-around  life. 
He  becomes  an  unscared,  normal  kid. 

One  day,  however,  he  overhears  some  women 
talking  about  a  new  war.  This  upsets  him  very 
much. 

Later,  during  a  clothing  drive  his  school  is  putting 
on  for  war  orphans,  the  boy  accidentally  learns  that 
he,  too,  is  a  war  orphan.  His  parents  were  killed  in 
a  London  blitz. 

The  next  morning  he  wakes  up  to  find  that  his 
hair  has  turned  a  brilliant  green.  At  first  he  thinks 
it  is  one  of  Gramps'  sleight-of-hand  tricks  and  he's 
pleased.  But  soon  he  finds  that  Gramps  is  dis- 
turbed, 'too,  as  is  the  town  doctor,  who  can't  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon.  The  townies  begin  to  stare; 
and  the  other  kids  won't  play  with  him. 

His  security  vanishes — and  he  runs  away. 
Stumbling  into  oblivion,  he  unexpectedly  comes  on 
a  clearing  in  the  woods,  and  there  stands  a  pathetic 
group  of  battered  war  orphans — miraculously 
come  to  life  just  as  they  appeared  on  the  posters 
used  in  the  school  drive.  One  of  them  explains  why 
Peter's  hair  had  turned  green :  "We  did  it,  Peter,  so 
it  would  attract  attention.  Go  back,  and  when  any- 
one asks  you  about  your  hair,  say  that  war  is  bad 
for  children  and  it  must  stop." 

Peter  goes  back — and  what  happens  then  makes 
up  into  as  moving  and  unusual  a  preachment  as 
we've  ever  seen.  Not  once  does  it  get  preachy, 
however.  The  scriptists  have  concealed  their  mes- 
sage in  everyday  terms.  They've  also  included  some 
useful  tips  on  how  to  raise  children.  On  his  first 
night  with  Gramps,  young  Peter  reveals  he's  afraid 
to  sleep  in  the  dark.  "Lad/"  says  O'Brien,  "there's 
nothing  in  the  dark  that  wasn't  there  when  the  light 
was  on."  Pete  believes  him — but  sleeps  with  a 
baseball  bat  alongside  the  bed,  nevertheless,  for  in- 
surance. 

Playing  the  out-of-date  mush-hearted  ham,  Pat 
O'Brien  gives  the  performance  of  his  life.  But  it  is 
to  young  Stockwell  that  the  picture  goes.  After 
their  first  scene  together,  in  which  Stockwell  did 
what  was  asked  of  him  in  an  effortless  way,  O'Brien 
cried  tragically:  "I'm  sunk.  The  kid's  murder — 
he'll  steal  every  scene." 

The  only  false  note  is  the  green  wig  worn  by 
Dean.  The  Boy  With  Green  Hair  should  be  flashed 
on  every  screen  in  the  world — including  the  Iron 
Curtain! 


Young  Stockwell  as  he  appears  in  his  new  role — 
green  wig  and  the  works.  Phillips  says  he's  a 
real  artist.     He  dubs  the  little  fellow  Hamlet,  Jr. 

Collier's  for  January  15,  1949 
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e  Skiers  People  ? 


By  JAM  ES  DUGAN 

A  report  on  a  sport  the  author  wouldn't 

touch  with  a  ten-foot  ski  pole 


This  tow  is  a  marvel  of  native  ingenuity 


SO  FAR  as  the  title  of  this 
piece,  is  concerned,  there  is 
much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. You  can  see  exhib- 
its A  to  Z  around  this  time 
>f  year,  slogging  down  the  street  in 
loes  that  look  like  a  deep-sea  div- 
r's  boots,  carrying  planks  over  their 
oulders  and  poking  people's  eyes 
ut  with  steel-pointed  sticks. 
They're  on  their  way  to  some  inof- 
sive  mountain  many  miles  away; 
d  they  will  travel  on  a  ski  train 
d  spend  their  time  rubbing  cans  of 
ax  on  the  death-dealing  planks.  Ev- 
body  has  a  different  kind  of  gook 
3  rub  on  the  timber.  There  are  as 
y  kinds  of  wood  salve  as  there 
clothes  for  skiing.  The  clothes 
k  like  a  prep-school  masquerade 
all  on  the  theme  of  a  Night  in  the 
rem. 

The  train  breaks  down  three  or 
ur  times  on  its  way  to  Muggins 
■lotch,  because  the  tracks  are  trav- 
led  just  once  a  year — the  week  end 
ese  crazed  people  have  chosen  to 
id  down  Old  Muggins,  Sentinel  of 
e  Mountains. 

Within  seventeen  hours,  the  rail- 
aders  put  them  off  two  miles  from 
derelict  potato  warehouse  called  the 
uggins  Notch  Inn.  Milling  around 
le  cozy  interior,  everybody  plugs  in 
is  electric  heater  at  once,  blowing 
ut  the  lights  in  three  counties. 
The  local  farmers  have  been  busy 
k  weeks  hauling  snow  to  pile  on  the 
ope  of  Mount  Muggins  with  flinty 
learns  in  their  eyes  in  anticipation  of 
icking  the  nutty  city  folks.  Local 
andicrafts-nen  have  whittled  great 
acks  of  back  scratchers  labeled  Sou- 
:nir  of  Muggins  Notch.  Little  chil- 
ren  run  about,  offering  to  sell  maple 
indy  made  of  creosote,  and  the  la- 
ies  have  cleared  enough  space  in  the 
lot  shed  to  put  up  five  skiers  at  ten 
ucks  a  night  each.  The  local  veteri- 


narian rubs  his  hands:  Business  in 
bonesetting  will  be  great  on  the  mor- 
row. 

Muggins  Notch  never  sees  cash 
money  from  January  to  January,  be- 
cause wampum  was  good  enough  for 
Isaiah  Muggins,  the  founder  of  the 
village;  but  the  day  the  ski  train 
comes,  the  good  people  receive  a 
buggyload  of  greenbacks  with  it. 
They  have  found  exciting  uses  for  the 
city  kind  of  money,  going  to  Florida 
in  February  and  taking  small  villas  at 
the  Cap  d'Azur  where  they  won't 
have  to  look  at  snow  for  eleven  more 
months. 

The  morn  dawns  clear  and  cold. 
Well,  not  clear  enough  to  make  out 
the  311-foot  eminence  of  Mount 
Muggins,  and  not  cold  enough  to  keep 


On  their  way  to  some  mountain 


the  snow  from  slipping  off  the  moun- 
tainside, but  clear  and  cold  enough 
for  skiers.  Everybody  plasters  their 
fifty-dollar  skids  with  a  special  kind 
of  adhesive  paste  for  wet  snow  and 
then  they  form  a  long  line,  waiting 
for  the  ski  tow. 

This  tow  is  a  marvel  of  native  in- 
genuity. It  is  a  length  of  very  strong 
steel  cable  secured  somewhere  by 
Jed  Gordon,  the  local  inventor.  All 
right,  maybe  the  light  and  power 
company  is  wondering  why  the  guy 
wires  are  missing  on  some  of  the  tow- 
ers on  the  power  line,  but  they  surely 
will  admit  Jed  did  a  splendid  job  of 
splicing.  At  one  place  he  has  spaced 
it  out  with  a  short  length  of  barbed 
wire  from  Ed  Pillsbury's  hill  pasture. 

The  chairs  fastened  to  the  lift  are 
ingenious.  It  seems  that  the  Muggins 
Notch  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Museum  had  some  ducking  stools 
from  colonial  days — power  for  the  ski 
lift  is  furnished  by  John  Peacock's 
Model  T  and  there  are  some  strong 
fellows  standing  by  to  give  'er  the  old 
tug-of-war  heave  when  traffic  is  heavy 
on  the  slope.  There  will  be  no  repeti- 
tion of  last  year's  incident,  when  the 
lift  got  away  and  shot  fourteen  city- 
folk  through  Miss  Ima  Rogers'  New 
England  Gift  Shoppe. 

The  skiers  are  all  at  the  top  of 
Mount  Muggins  five  hours  after  leav- 
ing the  bottom.  The  kindlier  towns- 
folk now  close  their  shutters  and 
stopple  their  ears  against  the  screams 
and  crunching  sounds,  the  splintering 
of  kiln-dried  lumber,  the  hollow  knell 
of  heads  on  second-growth  jack-pine 
boles,  and  the  piteous  cries  of  the 
wounded  for  water. 

Out  in  Main  Street  the  town  con- 
tractor has  a  gang  stirring  up  plaster 
in  a  cement  trough,  and  the  Ladies 
Aid  Society  and  Lifeboat  Fund  has 
rolled  mounds  of  bandages.  The  First 
Congregational  Church  has  been 
turned  into  a  collecting  station,  from 
which  the  more  serious  cases  are 
quickly  dispatched  to  Dr.  Oliver  Jud- 
son's  Hospital. 

What  a  busy  man  is  the  genial  old 
veterinarian,  working  around  the 
clock,  sipping  black  coffee,  and  mov- 
ing calmly  among  the  pitifully  twisted 
bodies!  He  sets  a  fibula  here,  recon- 
structs a  clavicle  there,  and  consoles 
a  young  girl  whose  face  has  been  re- 
arranged by  Jed  Gordon's  stone  fence. 
"Doctor,"  she  says,  "will  I  lose  my 
beauty?" 

"There,  there,  Miss,"  replies  the 
compassionate  medico,  "you'll  be  as 
good  as  new  after  several  years  at  the 
Mayo  Clinic." 

But  let  us  draw  a  veil  of  pity  over 
the  harrowing  scene  and  pass  on  to 
the  train  as  it  returns  to  the  city  after 
a  thrill-packed  day  of  skiing.  The 
ambulatory  cases  are  helping  their 
less  fortunate  fellows,  administering 
cocoa  and  reading  aloud  to  those  with 
bandaged  eyes. 


Let  us  draw  a  curtain  of  pity 


The  train  arrives  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  a  fortunate  thing  because  it 
spares  nonskiers  a  distressing  sight 
and  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
introducing  the  sport  to  new  enthusi- 
asts. The  next  day  every  man  jack, 
and  girl  jack  for  that  matter,  of  the 
skiing  party,  is  wheeled  or  assisted  to 
their  gathering  places  to  regale  one 
another  with  memories  of  the  great 
week  end. 

The  unfortunates  who  are  still  on 
the  danger  list  receive  phone  calls,  let- 
ting them  in  on  a  new  wax  that  has 
just  hit  the  market. 

Dear  me,  whatever  became  of  sled- 
ding? 


The  ambulatory  cases  help 
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By  ISABELLA  TAVES 


"Listen,"  Cam  said.  "Mr.  Carleton 
doesn't  see  anybody.  Leave  your  appli- 
cation and  a  picture  and  we'll  call  you 


B 


>i 


THE  casting  reception  room  at  WFIX — "tops 
in  television" — was  in  its  usual  state  of  hyper- 
tension. There  was  a  parrot  who  could  sing 
Nature  Boy  and  did,  a  yelling  baby,  a  dog  that  was 
supposed  to  talk  and  didn't  and  a  refined  blond 
muscle  dancer. 

Cam  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  put  her  feet  in 
the  left-hand  bottom  drawer  of  her  desk.  In  front 
of  her  was  a  neatly  printed  sign  which  said  decep- 
tively: "Information."  Beneath  it,  Cam  had  scrib- 
bled with  more  accuracy:  "Miss  Cameo  Jackson." 
The  descriptive  first  name  had  been  given  to  her  by  a 
model  agency,  back  in  the  days  when  Cam  was  fresh 
from  being  a  May  Queen  and  had  dreams  of  carry- 
ing a  hatbox  and  being  a  cover  girl. 
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Cameo's  beauty  seemed  to  have  little  effect  ou  George,  whose  casting  machine  was  slipping  completely  out  of  control 


The  muscle  dancer  lighted  a  cigarette,  after  first 
offering  her  pack  around  the  reception  room.  Cam. 
without  taking  her  feet  out  of  the  bottom  drawer, 
held  out  an  ash  tray. 

"Listen,"  she  said  to  no  one  in  particular.  "Mr. 
Carleton  doesn't  see  anybody.  Leave  your  applica- 
tion and  a  picture  and  we'll  call  you.  Don't  call  us." 

The  muscle  dancer  pouted.  "Honey,  I'm  sure 
he'd  see  me  just  for  a  minute  if  you'd  tell  him  I'm  a 
muscle  dancer." 

"Mr.  Carleton  doesn't  go  for  muscle  dancers. 
He's  strictly  a  slide-rule  man."  Cam's  mouth 
twisted.  She  was  an  exceptionally  pretty  girl  with 
mahogany  red  hair  and  long  green  eyes  thickly 
fringed   with  mahogany  red   lashes.    Her  profile, 


which  had  inspired  her  name,  was  almost  spiritual 
in  its  clarity. 

But  there  was  nothing  spiritual  about  Cam.  She 
was  bitter.  Her  looks  had  always  been  a  barrier  be- 
tween her  and  other  girls.  They  had  invariable 
tracted  the  wrong  type  of  men.  And,  after  she  had 
tried  to  commercialize  them  in  front  of  a  camera, 
the  mode'  agency  had  told  her,  "You  have  every- 
thing, only  a  still  camera  is  too  dumb  to  catch  it. 
Try  television.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor." 

Alter  making  the  rounds  of  the  stations  Cam 
had  gotten  in  at  WFIX  before  the  cement  was 
dry  in  the  foundations.  George  Carleton,  Cast- 
ing Director,  was  occupying  a  folding  camp 
chair   in   the    lobby.    So   she   walked    in,   pulled 


you    can    sneak    in    his 

lis  locked,    it  l  were 
Here  I  am  wasting  my 


up  a  wastebasket,  tipped  it  over  and  sat  down. 

After  a  startled  look,  he  sent  her  down  to  have 
her  lips  blackened  and  be  plastered  with  saffron 
make-up  for  a  fashion  show.  After  the  show,  he 
had  taken  her  out  and  bought  her  a  drink.  "Miss 
Jackson,  you're  beautiful.  But  you  just  aren't  tele- 
genic. On  the  screen,  you  look  like  your  own  grand- 
mother— now,  don't  cry.  How  would  you  like  to  be 
my  receptionist  and  secretary?" 

So  Cam  had  become  George's  secretary. 

George  was  a  big  man,  with  eyes  that  blinked 
mildly  from  behind  thick  glasses.  His  nose  was  too 
big  and  his  ears  stuck  out  from  his  head  at  ridicu- 
lous angles.  All  day  long,  behind  a  locked  door,  he 
worked  on  Superwoman. 

Superwoman  was  a  casting  machine,  George 
Carleton's  invention.  It  was  a  complicated  file  of 
push  buttons  and  notched  cards.  When  a  director 
needed  a  certain  kind  of  talent,  George  would  sit 
down  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye,  consult  Superwom- 
an's  master  file,  then  push  certain  buttons.  Drawers 
would  fly  open  and  cards  would  pop  up — cards  with 
statistics  and  pictures  of  suitable  talent. 

At  ten  minutes  of  twelve,  Cam  took  her  feet  out 
of  the  bottom  drawer.  "Lunchtime.  Don't  you 
folks  eat?"  When  no  one  answered,  she  continued: 
"It's  no  good  waiting.  Mr.  Carleton  doesn't  see 
anybody.  Now  be  good  boys  and  girls  and  give  me 
your  applications." 

The  atmosphere  in  the  reception  room  chilled. 


m  sighed.  She  took  a  key  out  of  her  top  drawer 
and  shook  it  menaciii: 

"And    don't    you    think 
door  while  I'm  out,  either. 
you — " 

1  hen  she  thought:  Nuts, 
time  sitting  around  a  casting  room  too.  After  seven 
months  George  Carleton  is  no  more  aware  of  my 
legs  than  he  is  of  Superwoman's.  She  tucked  her 
handbag  under  her  arm,  unlocked  the  door  and  dis- 
appeared behind  it. 

A  large  room,  with  a  river  view,  was  furnished 
with  a  desk,  six  telephones,  banks  of  filing  cabinets 
and  George  Carleton.  There  wasn't  even  a  visitor's 
chair — a  defense,  George  said,  against  visitors. 
When  Cam  came  in,  George  looked  up. 

"One  of  the  cleaning  women  messed  up  the  mas- 
ter file  Inst  night.  It  was  right  in  its  place  when  I 
went  out  to  dinner  but  when  1  came  back  it  was  on 
my  desk,  in  a  mess.   Keep  them  out  of  here." 

Cam  sat  down  on  the  wastebasket.  "They  have  to 
get  in  sometime  or  the  department  of  sanitation  will 
be  after  us." 

"Can't  you — " 

"No,  I  can't,"  Cam  said  firmly.  "Union  rules 
don't  allow  my  lily  hands  to  touch  a  dustrag.  Be- 
sides, I  thought  you  weren't  going  to  work  last 
night." 

"I  wasn't,  but  some  VIPs  are  coming  to  tour  the 
station  this  afternoon,  and  I'm  to  demonstrate  Su- 
perwoman. I  wanted  to  be  sure  she  was  in  perfect 
shape." 

Cam  sighed.  "Why  don't  you  try  seeing  how 
the  other  half  lives  and  invite  me  to  lunch?  Not 
to  the  quick-and-dirty  across  the  street,  either.  To 
some  place  dreamy  where  you  can  hold  my  hand 
and  ply  me  with  cocktails." 

George  laughed.  "I'll  take  you,  if  you're  seri- 
ous. But  you  name  the  dreamy  spot.  You're  more 
up  on  those  things  than  I  am." 

ONE  of  the  six  telephones  on  his  desk  rang.  A 
green  light  on  the  panel  above  the  desk  flashed 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  direct  wire  from  the  office 
of  Mr.  Jennings,  the  pompous  and  bearded  head 
producer. 

Cam  said,  "Don't  answer  it.  He  never  wants  any- 
thing important." 

"This  time  he  might." 

Cam  stamped  her  foot.  "Don't  answer  it."  Then 
her  mouth  drooped.  "Please,  George.  It  might  be 
something  that  would  interfere  with  our  lunch 
date." 

The  telephone  rang  and  the  green  light  flashed 
again.  George  looked  toward  it  longingly.  "This 
time,  it  might  just  be  an  emergency." 

He  untangled  himself  from  his  desk  chair.  He 
was  well  over  six  feet  and  no  string  bean.  "Don't 
make  fun  of  me.  I'm  nobody's  baby,  God  knows." 

Cam  said  softly,  "You  could  be,  if  you'd  just  get 
over  the  idea  that  I'm  teasing  you  when  I  tell  you 
I  go  for  you.  I  don't  know  why,  either;  maybe  it's 
just  chemistry.  But  why  don't  you  try  kissing  me  to 
break  the  ice?" 

The  telephone  had  stopped  ringing,  and  a  ferret- 
faced  young  man  with  hooded  eyes  slid  in.  He  was 
Earl,  Mr.  Jennings'  boy  Friday.  He  stared  at  Cam 
and  George  without  changing  expression.  Only  his 
tongue,  darting  snakelike  around  his  red  lips,  be- 
trayed his  excitement. 

"Hope  I'm  not  interrupting  anythin'." 

Cam  pushed  George  away.  Earl  went  on  mois- 
tening his  lips.  "I  thought  nobody  was  home  when 
you  didn't  answer  the  telephone.  You  shoulda  let 
me  know  and  I'd  have  covered  up  for  you.  After 
all,  what  Jennings  don't  know  is  what  I  don't  tell 
him." 

George's  fists  doubled.  Cam  stepped  in  front  of 
him.  "George  was  running  through  a  test  scene 
with  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  secretary  all  my  life. 
And  the  door  was  locked.    How  did  you  get  in?" 

Earl  looked  at  the  key  in  his  hand  and  promptly 
dropped  it  into  his  pocket.  "Jennings  wants  to  see 
you  right  away,  if  not  (Continued  on  page  66> 
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This  week's  cover:  Pro    basket- 
bailer  Tommy  Byrnes  of  the  New  York  i 
Knickerbockers  is  dribbling   the  ball  i 
down  court  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
after  grabbing  a  rebound  off  the  back-  \ 
board,  as  "Bones"  McKinney  of  the 
Washington  Capitals  gives  chase.  Photo 
was  taken  for  Collier's  by  Hy  Peskin 


_____   HE  story  Another  Land,  Another  Love 
'T'       (p.  12)  not  only  is  the  first  Howard  La 
Fay  ever  sold  but  it  snags  the  Star  Award 
for  the  week — something  indeed!  How- 
ard at  the  moment  is  rejoicing  on  the 
Left  Bank  in  Paris,  where  he  is  studying  French 
Civilization  at  the  Sorbonne.  (Ah,  Youth!) 

Mr.  La  Fay  has  touches  of  the  prodigy.  Now  all 
of  twenty-six,  he  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  attended 
Catholic  schools,  then  New  Jersey's  Teachers'  Col- 
lege— starring  in  English,  physics,  campus  activi- 
ties requiring  mind  and  muscle.  He  began  his  Life's 
Work  on  the  campus  paper. 

After  a  hitch  as  a  Marine  shavetail  out  Pacific 


Besides  being  a  great  introducer  (see  p.  28) 
Leonard  Lyons,  the  eminent  columnist,  is  a  family 
man.  Here  he  is  lined  up  with  his  All-Star  basket- 
ball squad.     Youngest  son  doubles  as  water  boy 


way,  he  wound  up  in  Japan  itself  on  police  duty. 
Always  ready  to  learn  and  having  a  soft  spot  for 
the  underdog,  Lieutenant  La  Fay  took  up  the  study 
of  Japanese.  He  met  a  Japanese  girl  who  became 
friend,  teacher  and  inspiration  for  Another  Land, 
Another  Love. 

After  the  war,  Lieutenant  La  Fay  went  back  to 
Columbia  to  continue  his  studies  and  to  write.  Bat- 
tling rejection  slips  he  stuck  with  it,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  our  staff  readers  singled  his  re- 
markable story  from  out  of  the  daily  mail  pack. 

ISABELLA  TAVES  broke  into  beautiful  letters 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  in  her  depart- 
ment there  was  a  sophisticated  old  character  of 
about  thirty. 

"One  day  he  demonstrated  his  disdain  of  the 
newspaper  business  by  emptying  a  file  drawer  out 
of  a  13th-floor  window  of  the  Tribune  Tower,"  re- 
calls Miss  Taves.  "I  was  so  impressed  I  remem- 
bered it  all  these  years,  and  finally  used  the  idea  in 
my  television  story,  The  Taming  of  Superwoman 
(p.  38). 

Otherwise  Miss  Taves  has  spent  most  of  her  writ- 


ing days  on  the  fringes  of  the  entertainment  busi- 
ness in  New  York  and  Hollywood.  Once  she  made 
a  snowbound  trip  to  Minnesota  with  Ingrid  (The) 
Bergman  where  Ingrid  was  making  an  OWI  movie 
for  Swedish  consumption.  Ingrid  at  that  time  was 
better  known  in  Sweden  than  here. 

Taves  admits  it  was  tough  on  her  to  watch  Berg- 
man get  lovelier  every  minute  of  the  rugged  trip 
while  the  Taves  nose  reddened  and  the  Taves  hair 
came  out  of  curl.  An  incident  at  a  Swedish  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  did  a  lot  for  the  Taves  morale.  Getting 
to  a  meeting  of  this  group  a  little  in  advance  in  or- 
der to  prepare  for  the  film  star's  arrival,  Miss  Taves 
stuck  her  head  in  the  door.  The  president  arose 
and  asked  charmingly,  "Miss  Bergman,  I  believe?" 

Miss  Taves  has  been  married  for  four  years  to 
Dan  Mich,  magazine  editor.  "I've  been  writing 
fiction  in  an  ivory  tower  on  New  York's  Thirty- 
eighth  Street,"  she  says.  "But  I  still  grab  Variety 
when  it  comes  out  on  Wednesday  and  get  Papa  to 
take  me  along  to  paddle  in  some  local  swimming 
pool  when  he  goes  to  Hollywood  on  business." 

THOSE  daffy  photographs,  like  the  one  starring 
comedian  Joe  E.  Lewis  on  page  48,  are  put  to- 
gether by  those  Collier  stand-bys  Harry  Henderson 
and  Sam  Shaw.  These  photogags  are  made  possi- 
ble by  a  remarkable  new  rat-a-tat  camera  invented 
by  Walter  Rowe  and  Rudolph  Brent  of  American 
Cinefoto,  New  York.  "All  we  did,"  say  Hender- 
son-Shaw, "was  discover  Rowe  and  Brent." 

Their  camera,  called  the  Movette,  combines  the 
newest  in  split-second  stroboscopic  lighting  and  the 
principle  of  the  old  penny  peep-show  movie,  a 
series  of  stopped-action  pictures,  which,  when 
flipped,  put  the  subject  in  motion. 

The  inventor  struggled  for  years  to  perfect  a 
camera  which  would  stop  split-second  action  so  the 
result  would  be  completely  separate  pictures  show- 
ing the  complete  flow  of  movement. 

The  discovery  of  stroboscopic  lighting  licked  the 
problem.  The  Movette,  accordingly,  has  no  shutter; 
flashes  of  light  govern  the  exposure.  In  place  of  a 
shutter  a  tiny  frame  jumps  across  the  film  in  syn- 
chronization with  the  fight  flashes.  This  gives — 
on  a  4-by-5  negative — 42  separate  pictures,  each 
about  as  big  as  one  of  your  fingernails.  The  whole 
negative  is  then  enlarged  to  make  the  pix  the  size 
you  see  on  page  48. 

Because  the  camera  has  no  shutter,  the  gags  are 
shown  in  complete  darkness — shattered,  once  the 
camera  is  turned  on,  by  the  strob  flashes.  The 
whole  thing  is  over  in  less  than  10  seconds.  Hence 
the  gags  must  be  rehearsed  to  fit  the  limit. 

Aside  from  our  photogags,  Rowe  and  Brent  see 
the  Movette  used  in  ads,  in  studies  of  motion,  and 
by  people  who  would  like  to  get  a  candid  bang- 
bang-bang  (etc.)  close-up  of  themselves. 

We'd  find  it  handy  to  photograph  a  much-split 
personality. 

THUS  far  Mr.  Albert  Maisel's  exposes  have  al- 
ways been  concerned  with  what  he  calls  "white- 
collar  crooks" — veteran  cheaters,  doctors  who  cheat 
patients,  and  phony  psychiatrists.  So  when  he  was 
assigned  to  The  Return  of  the  Numbers  Racket 
(p.  21 )  he  thought:  At  last — real  gorillas  who  talk 
outta  da  side  a  da  mout',  and  pack  rods.  He'd  need 
a  bodyguard. 

Maisel  is  a  deeply  disillusioned  exposer.  Not  one 
Maxim-silenced  bullet  has  he  ducked;  not  once  was 
he  awakened  by  a  thug's  voice  in  the  night  phoning 
threats.  For  the  most  part  the  gentlemen  of  the 
numbers  racket  prove  to  be  soft-spoken  banker 
types  in  $185  pin-stripe  suits.  As  one  of  them,  at 
the  moment  out  on  bail,  explained,  "I'm  not  a 
criminal — I'm  a  percentage  gambler!" 


Maisel's  disappointment  in  his  gorilla  frit 
has,  however,  been  tempered  by  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune.  A  Detroit  policy  banker  gave  him  a  let- 
ter of  recommendation  to  one  of  the  best  tailors  in 
New  York.  The  latter,  when  consulted,  looked 
down  his  nose  at  a  mere  Collier's  writer,  and  con- 
sented only  because  of  the  connection. 

We  assumed  that  Mr.  Maisel's  connection  also 
threw  him  in  the  path  of  a  number  of  "good 
things."  However,  he  reports  playing  only  one 
number — 472,  and  that  because  of  a  dream  he  had 
had  interpreted  for  him  by  the  experts.  "They 
explained  4  as  the  age  of  Maisel's  son,  7  as  the  age 
of  Maisel's  daughter.  Maisel  offers  $10  as  reward 
for  the  best  explanation  of  the  2.  Needless  to  say 
the  number  never  came  up. 

However,  his  social  prestige  has  risen  in  his  home 
town.  His  daughter,  heretofore  somewhat  ashamed 
of  her  dad's  occupation,  had  been  passing  him  off 
as  a  taxi  driver.  Now  she  boasts,  "My  papa  is  in 
the  policy  racket.  He's  a  real  gangster."  Seven 
of  the  seven  boys  in  the  third  grade  want  to  go 
steady  with  her  now. 

THE  life  of  a  Collier's  columnist  being  a  dizzy 
round  of  cocktail  parties,  dazzling  salons  and 
balls,  we  feel  we  should  let  you  see  a  sample  of  the 
thing  the  mails  bring  in  on  the  hour  and  on  the  half. 
"Dere  Mr.  Shane,"  a  recent  typical  summons  read. 
"We  at  Bamburgurze  Shmoopermarket,  Nooark, 
has  got  Shmoos. — Al  Capp.  An  to  cellybrate  we 
are  having  a  Taming  of  the  Shmoo  party  with  lots 
of  Scotch  and  an  enormouse  turkey  dinner 
(natcherly  we  ain't  eating  shmoos,  the  lovin  little 
critters,  seeing  as  how  they  is  guests  of  honor). 
Natcherly  youse  writer  gals  and  guys  will  cum 
sober  and  respectuble  and  get  unsober  and  disre- 
spectuble  quick  as  a  shmoo  ken  lay  eggs.  Bring 
yore  shoes.  Yores  respeckfully,  George  P.  Slock- 
bower,  Hede  Shmookeeper.  .  .  .         Ted  Shane 


Isabella  Taves  and  an  arm- 
ful of  her  Dalmatian  pups 

Collier's  for  January  15,  1949 


Complete  modern  home  entertainment  in  one 

beautifully  styled  console,  the  "Harrison"!  Eye 
Witness  television  on  a  full-size  52  »q.  in.  screen; 
AM-FM  radio;  a  world-famous  Victrola  phono- 
graph with  automatic  record  changer.  See  it,  hear 
it  today  .  .  .  enjoy  it  for  years!  3  hand-rubbed 
finishes — mahogany,  walnut,  or  modern  blond. 
AC  operation.  KCA  Victor  8TV321 


You  hear  it. ..you  see  it...you're  right  there 


with  rca Victor 


EYE  WITNESS 


th  the  "Bystander"  RCA  Victor  takes 
•vision  out  of  the  luxury  into  the"let's- 
hit"  class!  And  it's  full-size,  Eye  Witness 
evision,  big  enough  for  the  whole  family  to 
oy,  in  a  cabinet  that  itself  is  a  pleasure  to 
|.  52  sq.  in.  screen.  Multi-Channel  Station 
kctor  provides  for  easy  automatic  tuning, 
operation.  In  walnut,  mahogany  or  mod- 
blond  finish.  KCA  Victor  KT2V I 


TELEVISION 


WORLD  LEADER  IN  RADIO 


c^x) 


Flick  a  switch  and  watch  the  world 
go  by!  News  as  it  happens  .  .  .  sports 
of  all  kinds . . .  special  films . . .  dramatic 
6hows  .  .  .  great  symphony  orchestras! 
In  all  the  world's  history  there  has  never 
been  anything  like  television  before! 

The  RCA  Victor  Eye  Witness  Picture 
Synchronizer  locks  the  pictures  in  bright, 
clear,  steady  focus.  You  get  on-the-spot 
realism!  Operation  is  easy.  Controls  are 

.  FIRST  IN  TELEVISION 

y  a 


simple.  Multi-Channel  Station  Selector 
works  as  easily  as  pushbutton  tuning. 

Only  when  you  buy  an  RCA  Victor  television 
set  can  you  also  purchase  the  RCA  Victor 
Television  Otvner  Contract,  which  is  op- 
tional. Contract  covers  all  charges  for  antenna, 
installation  by  electronic  experts  of  the  RCA 
Service  Co.,  and  a  year's  maintenance  .  .  .  in- 
cluding replacement  of  any  parts  if  necessary. 

Sit  TOUR  RCA  VICTOR  TILIVISION  DIALIR 
FOR  A    DEMONSTRATION    AND    FREE     BOOKLET 


"Vicln.U"— T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Fat.  Oft. 
DIVISION    OF    RADIO   CORPORATION    OF    AMERICA 
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"THE    TRUE    UNIVERSITY   OF    THESE   DAYS   IS   A    COLLECTION   OF   GOOD   BOOK 


FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF 

(THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS) 


BOOKS 


At  the  end  of  your  workday,  are  you  confronted  with 
the  question — "What  shall  I  do  now  that  I've  glanced 
through  the  newspapers?"  Perhaps  you  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  value  of  the  day-to-day  local  news  or 
disturbed  by  reports  from  abroad.  If  so,  here  is  a  long- 
awaited  opportunity  for  you  to  enjoy  the  companion- 
ship of  the  World's  Champions  of  The  Free  Way  of 
Life.  In  the  quiet  of  your  living  room  you  can  relax 
with  the  inspiring  and  creative  thoughts  of  those  men 
whom  Dictators  feared  more  than  armies,  as  they  are 
set  forth  in — 

THE  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

This  is  the  Library  America  is  talking  about:  FIFTY 
GREAT  BOOKS — 418  MASTERPIECES  selected 
from  the  World's  Literature  by  the  renowned  educator, 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  (For  Adults  Only) 


THE  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corporation 
250  Pork  Avo.,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation 

the  attractive  brochure  "Fifteen  Minutes 

A  Day"  which  describes  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of 

Books.   Also  tell  me  how  I  can  obtain  this  Beautiful 

Library  on  convenient  budget  terms. 


Name . 


Address.. 


City. 


Zone State. 
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Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard 
University.  This  collection  represents  the  best  of  man's 
thoughts  through  the  centuries — coordinated  and  as- 
sembled into  a  convenient  reference  Library  with  an 
incomparable  Index  of  76,000  subjects. 

A  TREASURE  HOUSE  OF  GREAT  BOOKS 

Dr.  Eliot,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  stated  in  public, 
that  through  the  investment  of  only  "Fifteen  Minutes 
A  Day"  of  stimulating  reading,  one  could  acquire  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  new  conversational 
poise  and  power  to  enjoy  the  better  things  plus  the 
opportunities  for  business  advancement  and  broaden- 
ing friendships  which  are  constantly  opening  to  the 
better  educated.  Picture  the  thrills  of  traveling  down 
the  centuries  with  History's  Intrepid  Explorers;  search- 
ing out  the  secrets  of  nature  with  the  Fathers  of  Mod- 
ern Science;  or  learning  to  mold  your  own  Philosophy 
of  Life  from  the  writings  of  Immortal  Thinkers!  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  pleasures  that  await  you  in — THE 
HARVARD  CLASSICS. 

The   FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  Contains  Not  Only  The 

Literature  Of  The  West  But  The  East  Too! 

Appreciating  the  literature  of  ALL  NATIONS,  Dr. 
Eliot  in  his  selections  recognized  the  cultural  contribu- 
tions of  the  Eastern  Peoples  as  well  as  the  Nations  of 
the  West.  It  is  because  of  this  impartial  appraisal  that 
THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS  have  endured,  not  only 
as  a  monumental  collection  but  as  an  active  force  to- 
ward the  mental  development  of  the  American  read- 
ing people — both  youths  and  adults. 

SUPERB  INDEX— YOUR  PASS-KEY  TO  THESE 
MASTERPIECES 

The  Fiftieth  Volume — Index  to  the  entire  set — is  a 


marvel  of  excellence.  Replete  with  76.000  referen 
cost  thousands  of  dollars  and  more  than  a  year  of  w 
by  experts  to  prepare.  With  it  anyone  can  easily  ti 
through  the  ages  the  best  thoughts  of  the  Great  Thi 
ers  relating  to  modern  topics  and  issues.  An  invalw 
reference  aid  for  Businessmen,  Professional  Men,  I 
men  or  High  School  or  College  Students.  Just  imaj 
having  at  your  fingertips  the  best  thoughts  and  exp 
sions  of  the  Masters  on  a  particular  subject. 

WOULD  COST  MORE  THAN  $472.05 
IF  WORKS  WERE  PURCHASED  SEPARATEL 

Brentano's,  one  of  the  country's  leading  bookstc 
referring  to  the  302  authors  and  their  works  in 
Five-Foot  Shelf  states,  "The  same  can  be  supplied 
regular  editions  in  cloth  binding  for  $472.05,  with 
exception  of  about  fourteen  to  twenty  authors  wh 
were  published  during  the  14th  to  18th  centuries  a 
exist  only  in  very  rare  and  very  costly  editions.  Sa 
can  only  be  had  for  reference  in  European  Libran 
as  copies  are  seldom  found  on  the  open  market." 

COLLIER'S  OFFERS  THE  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOO 
FOR  ONLY  A  FRACTION  OF  THAT  AMOUr 

The  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS,  depending 
your  preference  or  color  scheme,  can  be  had  attr; 
tively  bound  in  long-lasting  Vari-Colored  or  Red  Fi 
rikoid  manufactured  especially  for  COLLIER'.1" 
Du  Pont,  or  in  sturdy,  less  expensive  Red  or  Blue  cl 
All  editions  are  printed  in  easily  readable  type  w 
Title  stamping  in  22-karat  gold.  The  particular  Editi 
you  select  will  be  delivered  to  your  home  complete  a 
prepaid  for  a  small  initial  payment.  You  can  then  p 
for  your  "Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books"  as  you  use  the 
on  convenient  monthly  terms. 
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INTRODUCTIONS  FROM 
THE  LYONS  DEN 
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mi  journalist,  came  to  New  York 

(British  army  mission  from  Burma. 
|  brought  him  to  Beatrice  Lillic  to 
i  he  reluctantly  gave  the  first  official 
mation  of  the  death  in  action  of 
son,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
|4i    introduced     James     Cannon,     the 
writer,  to  Jerome  Weidman.  the 
:\d  then  invited  Weidman  to 
>ing-away  party  I  gave  for  Cannon 
*  eve  of  his  enlistment  in  the  Army. 
Veidman  was  visibly  touched,  for 
•\t  book,  I'll  Never  Go  There  Any 
,  bore  the  dedication  '"To  Private 
Cannon,"  and  then  the  novelist 
and  sold  to  a  national  magazine  a 
1  piece  about  a  going-away  party 
for  a  Broadway  sports  writer — a 
in  which  the  villain  was  a  feebly 
New  York  columnist. 


Continued  from  page  29 


COLLECTOR    OF 
INTERNAL   REVENUE 


'rivate  Hargrove  Lectures 


>n  after  the  end  of  the  war  ex- 
e  Marion  Hargrove  told  me  of  his 
to  make  a  lecture  tour  and  I  ar- 
d  for  him  to  meet  W.  Colston 
.  the  lecture  agent,  who  signed  him 
ontract. 

rgrove's   first   lecture   was   to   the 
ning    members    of    the    National 
lation    of    Manufacturers    at    the 
jrf-Astoria.     He  confided  that  he 
nxious  for  this  first  lecture  to  be  a 
worthy  one  but  that  unfortunately 
isn't  equipped  with  sufficient  facts, 
and    knowledge    of    economic 
I  introduced  him  to  Leon  Hen- 
and  the  next  day  the  economist 
•red  to  Hargrove  the  outline  of  a 
i,  complete  with  supporting  facts 
00    ource-citations.    The  lecture  was  a 
ss,  received  full  press  coverage  and 
•Jit  a   flurry   of   demands   for   his 
:  appearances. 

then  the  weary  ex-sergeant  de- 
that  the  prospect  of  leaving  his 
and  family  for  a  series  of  one- 
stands  was  unattractive,  and  incon- 
t  wth  his  postwar  dreams.  He 
ed  Mr.  Leigh,  the  lecture  agent, 
he  preferred  the  comfort  of  his 
int  farm  land  near  New  York, 
and  would  not  make  the  tour.  Mr. 
i  instituted  suit  for  damages,  and 
both  Hargrove  and  Leigh  stopped 


speaking  to  me  for  having  got  them  in- 
volved in  a  lawsuit. 

Two  other  friendships  1  had  treasured 
suffered  through  an  introduction.  It  was 
made  -by  me — in  the  doorway  of  a 
night  club  from  which  1  was  leading  a 
noted  writer  who  had  failed  in  an  effort 
to  prove  that  unlike  oil  and  water,  drinks 
of  Scotch,  bourbon  and  brandy  could  be 
mixed.  1  introduced  him  to  a  young 
lady  who  was  entering.  He  paused,  took 
her  aside  and  then  invited  me  to  dri\c  u> 
Harrison,  New  York,  with  them.  "You're 
best  man;  we're  getting  married,"  he  told 
me.  while  the  impulsive  lady  beamed  in 
approval. 

I  insisted  that  as  a  reward  for  bringing 
them  together  I  deserved  the  exclusive 
story  of  their  wedding,  particularly  if  I 
were  the  best  man.  And  inasmuch  as 
my  column  already  had  gone  to  press.  I 
suggested  that  the  marriage  be  post- 
poned until  7:00  p.m.  "What's  a  14- 
hour  wait  to  this  perfect  marriage  which 
certainly  will  last  a  lifetime!"  was  my 
rhetorical  question,  and  they  agreed  to 
the  postponement. 

My  14-hour  estimate  of  the  sobering- 
up  process  was  accurate,  for  both  even- 
tually were  married,  but  not  to  each 
other.  And  now.  whenever  I  see  them 
with  their  respective  happy  families  they 
tr\  to  avoid  me,  as  if  I  were  a  tormenting 
reminder  of  a  dim  and  unpleasant  mo- 
ment. 

Undaunted  by  these  experiences  I 
served  as  intermediary  in  bringing  to- 
gether Sidney  Kingsley,  the  playwright, 
and  lorn  Benton,  the  artist.  Mr.  King- 
sley  had  decided  to  sell  his  country 
retreat  in  New  Jersey,  and  he  asked  me 
if  I  knew  of  a  possible  purchaser.  The 
following  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Benton  telling  of  his  plan  to  move 
from  Missouri.  He  wanted  help  in  find- 
ing a  suitable  country  house  near  New 
York.  The  artist  made  incidental  men- 
tion of  his  largest  and  best-known  paint- 
ing. Persephone. 

The  two  men  met  and  Mr.  Kingsley 
expressed  admiration  for  Persephone 
and  Mr.  Benton  expressed  admiration 
for  Mr.  Kingsley's  country  home.  On 
the  eve  of  the  exchange — the  house  for 
the  painting,  even — Kingsley's  wife. 
Madge  Evans,  disrupted  the  deal  by  a 


"And  then  after  the  show,  he  invited  me  up  to  his 
apartment  for  drinks  and  spent  the  whole  time 
explaining  nuclear  fission!  But  I  still  don't  get  it" 


«A»OBE»    BEA 


"I'm  glad  you  demanded  to  see  the  receipts  for 
my  deduction  claims,  because  I  keep  everything. 
Now  these  stubs  are  from  a  double  feature  we 
saw  two  years  ago — tax  10^ — under  deduction  .  .  .  !" 


FRITZ  WILKINSON 


practical  reminder  that  Persephone  was 
too  large  to  fit  into  the  New  York  apart- 
ment they  had  rented,  and  that  it  could 
be  displayed  to  advantage  only  in  their 
large  country  home,  which  they'd  have 
to  give  up  in  exchange  for  Persephone. 
So  Mr.  Kingsley  still  has  his  country 
home.  Mr.  Benton  still  owns  Perse- 
phone. And  I  still  have  Kingsley  and 
Benton  as  friends. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  Damon 
Runyon  said  to  me:  "If  I  am  remem- 
bered for  any  of  the  millions  of  words 
I've  ever  written,  it  will  be  for  the  600 
words  in  that  bit  of  doggerel:  'Gimme  a 
handy  guy  like  Sande.' "  Runyon  wrote 
it  at  Churchill  Downs  in  tribute  to  jockey 
Earl  Sande  who  had  brought  the  Derby 
winner  home  that  afternoon.  Years 
later  I  introduced  Sande  to  Runyon,  in 
the  foyer  of  a  Broadway  restaurant. 
They  shook  hands  briefly,  and  Sande 
left.  "Who  was  that?"  Runyon  asked. 
"I  didn't  catch  the  name." 

One  midnight  Orson  Welles  phoned 
from  Philadelphia,  seeking  an  intro- 
duction to  a  Broadway  angel  who  would 
invest  the  $15,000  needed  to  bring 
Welles's  production  of  The  Five  Kings 
to  New  York. 

I  found  the  angel  and  brought  him  to 
Toots  Shor's  to  meet  Welles.  But  the 
angel  flew  away  when,  during  Orson's 
solemn  assurance  that  every  penny  of 
the  investment  would  be  carefully 
guarded  as  if  by  Scrooge  himself,  Welles 
asked  me  for  $20,  and  then  said  to  the 
waiter:  "Give  $5  to  the  cabdriver  who 
brought  me;  he's  waiting  outside  .  .  . 
There's  a  panhandler  at  the  door  and  I 
promised  him  something.  Give  him  $5. 
Then  give  $5  to  a  cabdriver  to  wait  and 
take  me  home.  And,  of  course,  keep  $5 
for  yourself." 

A  Juror  in  a  Double  Role 

Judge  Samuel  Leibowitz,  who  was 
America's  foremost  criminal  lawyer  be- 
fore his  ascension  to  the  bench,  once 
asked  me  to  find  a  writer  who  would 
help  him  with  a  book  about  his  court- 
room reminiscences  as  defense  counsel 
in  murder  trials. 

These  memoirs  would  have  recorded  a 
perfect  history — not  a  single  client  ever 
having  been  lost  to  the  electric  chair — 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Salvatore  Gati 
case.  At  that  trial  a  lone  juror — a 
chubby  man  selected  by  Leibowitz  be- 
cause he  believed  that  chubby  men  are 
easygoing  and  good-natured  and  will 
always  give  the  defendant  a  break — held 
out  and  after  15  hours  finally  persuaded 
the  1 1  other  jurors  to  change  their  minds 


and  vote  Gati  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree. 

The  juror  whose  stubbornness  broke 
Leibowitz's  record,  and  the  writer  I 
brought  to  help  Judge  Leibowitz  with  his 
memoirs,  was  Josef  Israels  II. 

Charles  Cushing,  the  Wall  Streetcr, 
met  Rita  Hayworth  through  a  Christmas 
gift  I  sent  him — a  loaf  of  bread,  a  jug 
of  wine  and  Miss  Hayworth's  private 
telephone  number.  I  introduced  Peter 
Lind  Hayes,  the  night-club  mimic  of 
movie  stars,  to  Charles  Boyer.  who  then 
spent  the  evening  learning  from  Mr. 
Hayes  the  exaggerated  tones  and  man- 
nerisms he  has  been  using  successfully 
in  his  imitation  of  Mr.  Boyer. 

Without  my  knowledge  I  was  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  two  diplo- 
mats at  a  postwar  conference  in  Moscow, 
where  they  were  serving  as  members  of 
their  countries'  delegations.  During  a 
discussion  about  the  fate  of  the  Ruhr, 
each  drew  a  small,  ball-point  pen  which 
I  had  given  him  and  which  were  recog- 
nizable novelties  at  the  time.  Each 
noticed  the  other's  pen.  They  smiled. 
"Lyons?"  asked  the  first.  The  other 
nodded.  They  smiled  again,  shook 
hands  and  introduced  themselves. 

A  man  went  to  jail  as  the  result  of  an 
introduction  of  mine.  He  stopped  me 
in  El  Morocco  one  night  and  asked  if  I 
knew  the  person  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
foreign  desks  at  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation. I  gave  him  the  name,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  had  a  temporary  em- 
ployee's badge  pending  a  security 
checkup  on  his  history.  The  investi- 
gation revealed  his  prewar  association 
with  the  Italian  air  force  and  his  friend- 
ship with  Count  Ciano,  and  resulted  in 
his  internment  as  an  enemy  alien  for  the 
rest  of  the  war. 

I've  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to- 
gether many  people  from  all  strata,  from 
New  York  to  Tokyo  and  from  Iceland 
to  New  Zealand,  in  war  and  in  peace,  in 
business  .transactions  and  in  friendships. 

But  my  most  memorable  and  most 
important  introduction  was  one  which 
involved  no  third  party.  It  took  place 
in  a  social  club  on  East  Broadway,  on  the 
lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  where  I 
saw  an  adorable  girl,  not  yet  sixteen, 
whose  looks  bewitched  me. 

I  stepped  up  boldly,  introduced  myself 
and  asked  her  name.  "Sylvia,"  she  told 
me.  I  repeated  it — "Sylvia,  Sylvia" — 
and  then,  with  all  the  logic  and  assurance 
of  a  junior  at  law  school,  which  was  my 
status  at  the  time,  I  said,  "I  like  that 
name.  I  like  you.  You  are  going  to 
marry  me." 

And,  praise  be,  she  did! 


er's  for  January  15,  1949 


. 
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Inside  [sports 


Colliers 

SPORTS 

• > 

By  HILL  FAY 


NEARLY  A  TON  OF  OAK,  STEEL 
AND  MEN  ROCKETS  DOWN  THE 
MILE-LONG  BOBSLED  RUN  AT  LAKE 
PLACID  IN  SIXTY-SIX  SECONDS. 
EVERY  INCH  IS  AN  APPLICATION 
FOR  A  VACATION  IN  A  HOSPITAL 


OOKING  for  work  as  a  human  sandbag? 
Alexis  Thompson,  millionaire  owner  of 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles,  pro  football 
team,  has  two  vacancies  on  his  four-man 
bobsled — the  No.  3  and  brakeman  slots. 
These  positions  must  be  filled  before  the  world 
championship  skid  down  Mt.  Van  Hoevenberg 
near  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  early  next  month. 
To  qualify,  you  must  be  strong,  agile  and  weigh  at 
least  250  pounds  (270  would  be  better).  And  you 
must  have  faith. 

Sitting  behind  Thompson,  you  will  whiz  down 
Hoevenberg  on  glazed  ice  at  80  mph,  dropping 
495  feet  in  one  minute  and  six  seconds.  In  all 
fairness,  you  should  know  before  applying  for  the 
jobs  that  during  the  Olympic  trials  last  winter 
Thompson's  quarter  ton  of  oak  and  steel  zigged 
when  it  should  have  zagged  on  Hoevenberg's 
famous  Zigzag  Curve. 

Thompson  and  crew  were  reassembled  in  a  Lake 
Placid  hospital. 

That's  where  the  faith  comes  in.  Enthusiast 
Thompson,  faith  unshaken  in  sledder  Thompson's 
driving,  is  positive  the  Zigzag  disaster  can't  happen 
twice.  "Still  can't  understand  it,"  Alexis  declared 
several  weeks  ago  while  displaying  newsreels  of  the 
accident  in  his  Philadelphia  office. 

On  the  screen,  a  blur  of  bobsled  skidded  along 
the  rim  of  an  icy  saucer  30  feet  high.  "That's 
Shady  Corner,"  Thompson  said.  "Sharpest  turn 
on  Hoevenberg — the  only  bobsled  run  in  this  coun- 
try." 

The  blur  rocketed  into  another  turn. 

"Here  we  go,"  Thompson  said  softly. 

The  blur  shot  over  the  rim  and  crashed  into  the 
treetops  below.  The  newsreel  commentator  came 
in  loudly,  "Of  the  four  passengers,  the  most  seri- 
ously injured  was  Thompson  with  a  broken  leg 
and  four  fractured  ribs." 

The  lights  went  on.  Thompson  said,  "I  took  my 
first  ride  at  Saint-Moritz  20  years  ago.  Seems  like 
a  silly  sport,  but  none  of  the  others  pack  the  thrill 
you  get  when  you  hit  one  of  those  curves.  But  this 
will  fee  my  last  year.  I'm  getting  old  (he's  thirty- 
two)  and  my  wife  seems  to  think  it  a  dangerous 
sport." 

Dick  Surphlis,  Thompson's  office  manager,  inter- 
rupted. "Bobsledders  retire  every  spring,  but  when 
winter  comes  along,  they  start  looking  for  fat  men 
to  hold  down  the  sled." 

Surphlis  won  the  National  two-man  title  last 
winter  with  Hank  Stearn,  270-pound  Saranac  Lake 
policeman.  Dick  spotted  Hank  directing  traffic 
when  he  was  driving  through  Saranac  to  the  Eagles' 
training  camp. 

"Too  bad  bobsledders  have  to  be  amateurs," 
Thompson  remarked.  "I've  got  Leo  Martin,  a  270- 
pound  electrical  lineman  for  No.  2,  but  I  would 
like  to  use  a  couple  of  Coach  Greasy  Neale's  foot- 
ball linemen  at  No.  3  and  at  brake.  Greasy  has 
a  guard  named  Mario  Giannelli  who  weighs  271, 
center  Alex  Wojciechowicz  hits  around  250  and 
that  tackle,  Walt  Barnes,  must  top  270!" 

Surphlis  nodded.  "Too  bad  is  right.  They'd 
make  wonderful  sandbags." 

The  only  bobsled  run  in  this  country, 
it  was  one  of  Mt.  Van  Hoevenberg's  icy 
curves  that  scuttled  Alexis  Thompson 


A  SURPRISED  TWOSOME 

The  imminent  inaugural  ceremonies  for  Prl 
dent  Truman  recall  an  election  story  which  ne 
got  on  the  press  wires.  During  the  Pinehurst  tour 
ment,  on  Election  Day,  Claude  Harmon  (1<| 
Masters'  champion)  finished  at  dusk  in  the 
foursome  and  met  Sam  Snead  on  the  practice  gr 

Snead,  the  noted  long-irons  analyst,  pays 
attention   to   stock   market   fluctuations,   polii 
crises  or  international  affairs. 

"Hear    the    latest,    Sam?"    Harmon    inqu 
"Dewey's  leading." 

"That  so?"  Sam  quipped.  "What'd  he  go  out  i 

THERE'S  ALWAYS  VAUDEVILLE 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  New  Yt 
Yankees  have  parted  with  Joe  McCarthy,  the  m 
ager  with  the  winningest  record  in  baseball;  B 
Meyer,  Pittsburgh's  "manager  of  the  year,"  w 
escaped  the  Yankee  farm  club  at  Kansas  City;  a 
Bucky  Harris,  who  piloted  the  New  Yorkers  to 
world  championship  in  1947  before  finishing  wi 
playboy-owner  Dan  Topping  considered  an  inco 
petent  third  last  season. 

Now,  Funnyman  Casey  Stengel  must  succ< 
where  McCarthy  and  Harris  allegedly  failed.  Sm 
baseball  men  will  be  surprised  if  Casey  acco 
plishes  a  pennant  miracle. 

Players  who  worked  for  Stengel  when  Casey  v 
managing  the  Boston  Braves  admit  (off 
record) :  "Stengel  can't  work  with  youngsters.  I 
sarcasm  and  continual  criticism  break  their  spiri 

When  the  Yanks  signed  Stengel,  Dave  Eagan,  1 
Boston  sports  columnist,  exulted:  "The  Yanks  n< 
have  mathematically  eliminated  themselves  fr< 
the  1949  pennant  race.  It's  wonderful  news 
Red  Sox  fans." 

Of  course,  Eagan  never  was  a  Stengel  admir 
Dave  once  nominated  as  The-Man-Who-Did-T 
Most-For-Boston-Baseball,  a  truck  driver  who  h 
run  over  Casey,  putting  him  out  of  action  for  t 
season. 

THE  MAN  HANGS  HIGH 

Herbert  (Buck)  Read,  seventy-year-old  pre 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  College  Bask 
ball  Coaches,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  seas 
after  28  seasons  at  Western  Michigan  Colle 
Buck  will  claim  one  distinction  as  he  says  good-b 
"You've  heard  of  baseball  hitters  who  put  th 
foot  in  the  bucket?  Well,  I'm  probably  the  or 
basketball  player  who  ever  put  his  foot  in  t 
basket." 

Long  ago,  when  floors  were  small,  baskets  we 
nailed  to  the  wall,  and  players  "ran  up  the  wall" 
drop  the  ball  through  the  nets,  Buck  tried  to  sco 
in  an  independent  game  at  South  Haven,  Michiga 

"As  I  hit  the  wall  with  my  right  foot,"  Buck  i 
calls,  "somebody  hit  me  from  behind.  Up  went  ti 
left  foot!  It  became  tangled  with  the  net  and  I  w 
left  hanging  there,  head  down,  while  the  other  tea 
stole  the  ball  and  went  down  the  floor  and  score 
Finally,  somebody  got  a  ladder  and  cut  me  dowD 

HE  HIT  714  OF  THEM 

Retirement  of  Fritz  Ostermueller,  the  Pittsburj 
southpaw,  makes  Schoolboy  Rowe  of  the  Philli 
the  last  active  member  of  that  exclusive  majc 
league  pitching  fraternity,  the  BRHAHOM.  Trar, 
lated,  it  means:  Babe  Ruth  Hit  A  Homer  C 
Me.  LZJLZJC 


-ILLUSTRATED   BY  JOHN   CULLEN   MURPHY 
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With  the  £tars 


By  BILL  CORUM 


U 


Each  month,  Wilson  presents  this  page,  "With  the 

Stars,"  featuring  sports  highlights  by  one  of  the 
nation's  outstanding  sports  writers.  Conducting 
this  month's  page  is  Bill  Coruin,  popular  columnist 

of  the  New  York  Journal-American,  whose 
column  appears  in  more  than  1000  newspapers. 

—  Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co. 


LUCK  O'  THE    IRISH,  INCLUDING   NED 


every  sports  writer  has.  alack,  a  dream 
at  pay's  off  at  the  rate  of  S7.000.000  in  four- 
ars.  But  that's  just  about  what  Ned  Irish's 
i"of  college  basketball  in  Madison  Square 
h  has  yielded  in  gross  gate  receipts  from 
ip  to  the  beginning  of  the  current  court 
ign. 

ch,  brother,  is  a  lot  of  basketballs  in  and 
the  basket,  but  never  in  the  red.  No 
to  his  name,  Mr.  Irish  teed  off  as  a 
ter  in  the  world's  most  famous  sports 
with  a  game  between  the  Irish  of  Notre 
and  the  not-too-shy,  basketball  wise, 
of  New  York  University, 
t  was  in  the  December  of  1934.  This 
.  fourteen  lush  seasons  later,  that  hardy 
between  N.D.  and  N.Y.U.  still  is  being 
in  the  Garden,  with  Mr.  Irish  still  on 
count  the  house.  Not,  however,  with  the 
Lrepidation  with  which  he  counted  it  the 


bacon,  you  might   even  say   his  Irish 
was  in  the  fat  that  first  time.  After  two 

of  persevering,  Ned  had  sold  the  solid. 

money  Sachems  of  the  dead  Tex  Rickard's 

eof  Fistiana  on  the  wild  idea  that  even  a 
wasn't  utter  nonsense — if  it  could  be  sold 
box  office, 
even  boards  of  directors  are  adverse  to 

stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  if  you  can 

the  stuff  that  counts.  Irish's  basketball 
York  City's  sports  loving  millions  made 

undies. 

it  had  been  for  years  the  country's  most 

ir  sport — little  crowds  and  pretty  good 

crowds    to   count — became    Broadway's 

g.  Obviously  basket- 

lever   can    draw   any- 
like  the  86,000-odd 

aw  the  fifth  game  of 
st  world's  series  in 

and.  or  many  football 

,  the  Kentucky  Derby. 


a  big  fight  or  the  500-mile  auto  race. 

Anil,  typically,  Broadway  was  prompt  to  de- 
cide that  it  had  discovered  what  Dr.  James  A. 
Naismith  had  discovered  so  long  before.  How 
could  the  gents  along  Jacobs  Beach  know  that 
for  years  every  big  red  barn  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri  had  been  a  backstop  for  a 
basketball  hoop? 

The  writer,  who,  in  spite  of  being  the  greatest 
living  54-year  old  shot  from  the  foul  line  writing 
this  piece,  doesn't  know  much  about  basket- 
ball, at  least,  knows  that  the  Middle  West  was 
the  true  cradle  of  the  sport.  He  also  knows  that 
as  a  major  sport  in  Manhattan,  it  was  Ned 
Irish,  a  sports  writer  who  put  the  cover  on  his 
typewriter  and  stepped  out  into  the  "unknown" 
two  days  before  the  first  game  he  ever  pro- 
moted, who  rocked  the  cradle  on  Broadway. 

The  game  was  such  an  immediate  hit  that 
Ned,  who  had  wheedled  and  sweated  out  five 
dates  in  the  Garden  that  first  year,  wound  up 
with  eight  dates  before  the  season  was  over. 

Last  season  basketball  had  forty-one  Garden 
dates.  By  that  time,  the  Garden  Sachems,  un- 
able to  outvote  the  young  man,  had  joined  him. 
They  had  made  him  an  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, which  he  still  is.  And  will  be  until  some 
unforeseeable  distant  date,  when,  possibly,  some- 
body is  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  buy  two  seats 
to  a  Garden  basketball  game  on  the  night  of  the 
game. 

It  is  the  writer's  feeling  that  Dr.  Naismith 
made  two  distinct  mistakes.  He  was  born 
forty  years  too  soon  and  he  wasn't  born  Irish.  , 

The  moral,  however,  is — Never  sell  a         A 
dream  short.  Even  a  sports  writer 'sdream.  x 

— Bill  Corum  I 


WUSON   SPORTING  GOODS  CO.,  CHICAGO 

IA  subsidiory  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.) 

Branch  offices  in  New  York,  Son  Francisco 

and  other  principal  cities. 


WITH  the  stars  of  sports,  modem  features  of  construction  in 
the  equipment  they  use  are  of  the  utmost  importance  .That's 
why  so  man)'  of  tlicm  use  and  recommend  Wilson. 

The  famous  Wilson  Advisory  Staff*,  whose  members  help 
design,  test  and  play  Wilson  equipment,  is  another  reason 
why  star  players  prefer  Wilson.  Golf  champions  Sam  Snead, 
Lloyd  Mangrum.  Gene  Sarazen,  Patty  Berg  and  Babe  Didrikson 
— tennis  greats  Jack  Kramer,  Don  Budge,  Bobby  Kiggs  and 
Alice  Marble— diamond  stars  Ted  Williams  and  Bob  Feller- 
gridiron  headliners  Johnny  Lujack,  Charley  Trippi  and  Paul 
Christman  are  only  a  few  of  this  great  staff  of  experts.  Follow 
these  stars — play  Wilson— know  you're  playing  the  best. 

*Thc  Wilson  Advisory  and  Sports  Promotion  Staff — made  up  en- 
tirely of  famous  players  and  coaches — is  the  largest  all-star  group 

ever  assembled  for  the  advance- 
ment of  sports  and  the  develop- 
ment of  sports  equipment. 


(icne  Vance, 
formrr  Mini  M  lux  Kirf, 
now  Chicago  Stags  star. 


V^  fls  JP/ 
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TODAY    IN    SPORTS    EQUIPMENT 
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VM  CM 


By  SAMUEL  W.  TAYLOR 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  CHARLES  HAWES 


War  heroes  are  quickly  forgotten,  but  Jake  Anderson 
had  a  long  memory.  They  gave  him  title  to  the  city 
hall — and  now  he  needed  a  house  just  about  that  size 


T  TEN  seconds  to  8  p.m.,  in  the  basemer 
the  city  hall,  the  custodian  stood  with 
watch  in  one  hand  and  a  brass  whist 
the  other.  At  exactly  eight  o'clock  he  I 
the  whistle.  His  squad  sprang  into  formation. 

"Rieet  face!"  he  cried.  "Eyees  front!" 

He  inspected  the  squad  with  the  cold  disdain  i 
ex-sergeant,  scowling  at  the  brooms,  the  buckets, 
mops,  the  rags  and  the  polish. 

"Fall  out!"  he  cried.  "And  fall  to!" 

The  squad  dispersed  to  its  various  duties.  The  i 
todian  sat  down  with  an  apple  and  the  evening  pal 
He  was  working  around  the  core  of  the  apple  and  x\ 
ing  the  comic  strips  when  one  of  the  broom  pusher 
peared. 

"Say,  Mr.  Hartley,"  the  broom  pusher  said. 

"Yeah?"  the  custodian  growled. 

"I  hate  to  bother  you,  Mr.  Hartley,  but  it's  sol 
thing  that  had  ought  to  be  brought  to  your  personal 
tention.  There's  a  guy  and  his  family  upstairs  in  | 
lobby.  They're  on  a  sit-down  strike." 

"Well,  throw  them  out." 

"Well,"  the  broom  pusher  said,  "he's  a  pretty  I 

guy." 

"Nobody  willing  to  take  no  responsibility  aroi 
here,"  the  custodian  growled.  "Okay,  I'll  take  carq 
it.  Get  to  work." 

The  custodian  went  upstairs  to  the  lobby  of  the j 
hall.  A  husky  fellow  was  crawling  along  the  tile 
on  hands  and  knees,  a  girl  about  four  years  old  oij 
riding  on  his  back. 

Sitting  on  one  of  the  marble  benches  was  a  girl  j 
a  baby  at  her  breast.  Piled  at  the  base  of  a  marble  ] 
was  a  stack  of  camping  equipment. 

"Hey,"  the  custodian  said,  "what's  going  on  herl 

The  young  fellow  took  the  little  girl  from  his  bl 
and  stood  up.  He  was  pretty  big.  "You're  the  cua 
dian?" 

"I'm  him.  What's  going  on  here?" 

The  fellow  pointed  at  the  knees  of  his  trous^ 
"Look  at  that  dust.  This  floor's  in  pretty  sad  sha 
Mac.  From  now  on,  I  want  this  place  to  shine." 

"Huh?"  the  custodian  said.  (Continued  on  page  . 


Just  a  minute,"  Jake's 
said.  "You'd  better 
look  at  this."  It  was  a  dd 
transferring   the    city    1:1 
to  Jacob  Fallon  Andersl 
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JMr.  Robert  L.  Ripley,  distinguished  Artist,  Author  and  Leelnrer,  photographed  with  his  priceless  collection  of  Oriental  curios 
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TREASURE  IN  A  TALL  GLASS.  Because  Men  of  Distinction  arc  usually  men  of  moderation,  Lord 
Calvert  is  called  upon  to  make  their  occasional  drink  a  truly  glorious  one.  Look  to  this  notable  whiskey 
—  so  rare  .  .  .  so  smooth  .  .  .  so  wonderfully  melloiu  —  to  make  your  next  highball  a  really  delightful   event! 

0  CALVERT  IS  A  "CUSTOM"   BLENDED  WHISKEY,  86.8  PROOF,  6j%   GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.   CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CORP.,  NEtf  YORK  CITY 
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WMing  Out 

maurice'Richard 


High-Scoring  Ace 
of  the  Montreal  Canadian 


"50  seconds  to  massage."  Try  the  famous 
workout  used  by  so  many  successful  men  in 
sports  and  business.  Vitalis'  special  formula 
stimulates,  refreshes  your  scalp  as  no  non- 
alcoholic dressing  does.  And  massaging  with 
Vitalis  routs  loose  dandruff,  helps  check  ex- 
cessive falling  hair. 


\ 


"10  seconds  to  comb."  Now  your  hair 
looks  naturally  well-groomed.  No  greasy 
"patent-leather"  shine — Vitalis  contains  no 
mineral  oil.  Just  pure  vegetable  oil  that  pre- 
vents dryness,  keeps  hair  in  place.  Get  Vitalis 
today!  At  drug  counters  and  barber  shops. 


Product  ol 
Britlol-M  yen 


Vitalis 

"60-Second 
Workout' 

jbr  handsomer, 
healthier-looking  hair 


Dude 
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SINGING  SHREW 

Continued  from  page  24 


j-ier  as  a  predatory  distaff  gangster 

picture  called  Persons  in  Hiding, 

i  n  by  chief  G-man  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

1:reafter,  Patricia  sang  no  more  and 

onsigned  to  undulating  her  way  (ac- 

ed  by  much  drooping  of  eyelids 

:hing  of  eyebrows)    through  an 

series  of  what  in  show  business 

ed  "heavy"  roles.   This  went  on 

1942,   when   she    deserted    Para- 

t,  and  Monogram  Pictures  gave  her 

in  a  musical  film  called  Silver 

starring  Belita,  the  skater,  and 

Baker,  the  tenor. 

sang  in  that  picture,  but  the  action 
orded  without  sound,  which  was 
dubbed  in  later.    Meanwhile  she 
London  with  the  first  Hollywood 
group,  which  included  Merle  Obe- 
Al  Jolson,  where  she  sang  Cole 
•  Jerome  Kern  and  Irving  Berlin 
for  the  boys  who  were  waiting  to 
on  the  North  African  campaign. 

She  Studied  Voice — Hard 

ben  Patricia  got  back  she  had  the 
pe  pleasure  of  seeing  a  preview  of 
Skates,    with    somebody    else's 
voice  issuing  from  the  Morison 
This  time  she  resolved  in  her  own 
|  way  that  she'd  show  them  and  pro- 
to  work  on  her  voice  as  she'd 
worked  before. 

ak  six  years  of  resolute  practice 

soul-stifling   B   pictures.     And 

itricia  is  contributing  her  bit  to  the 

fgious  record   of  Cole  Porter   en- 

aent. 

Kiss  Me,  Kate,  Patricia  Morison 
In  enviable  role.  As  an  actress  play- 
|hakespeare's  Katharine  to  her  di- 
husband's  Petruchio,  she  works 
l;r  film  frustrations  in  a  performance 
|;ed  with  acid  and  tempered  with  sly 


humor,  and  she  sings  with  the  forthright- 
ness  of  a  gal  facing  an  audience  of  flab- 
bergasted movie  moguls. 

But  Kiss  Me,  Kate  is  by  no  means  all 
Morison.  In  fact,  there  are  times  when 
the  younger  throaty-voiced  Lisa  Kirk,  of 
last  year's  Allegro,  must  send  shivers 
of  apprehension  up  and  down  Patricia's 
pretty  spine.  Lisa  stops  the  show  in  its 
tracks  singing  Always  True  to  You  (In 
My  Fashion),  a  song  in  the  Cole  Porter 
tradition  of  My  Heart  Belongs  to  Daddy 
that  sent  Mary  Martin  straight  to  star- 
dom years  ago. 

Certainly,  with  Miss  Morison,  Miss 
Kirk  and  Alfred  Drake,  with  his  swagger- 
ing, if  sometimes  bombastic  Petruchio, 
the  show  has  more  than  its  decent  allot- 
ment of  solid  talent. 

Kiss  Me,  Kate  is  in  fact  a  remarkably 
happy  blend  of  fortuitous  talents  and  cir- 
cumstances. Bella  Spewack  in  working 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  into  the  plot 
has  audaciously  taken  liberties  with  the 
Bard  to  none  but  the  pedants'  indigna- 
tion. She  has  preserved  Shakespeare's 
bawdry  and,  aided  by  Cole  Porter,  in- 
jected a  good  deal  of  her  own,  with  the 
result  that  this  is  a  hilarious  musical  a 
few  cuts  above  the  current  Broadway 
average  in  adult  humor  content. 

Porter's  music  and  lyrics  are  among 
the  best  he  has  done  with  such  conspicu- 
ous hits  as  So  in  Love  Am  I,  Wunderbar, 
Wunderbar,  Why  Can't  You  Behave?,  I 
Sing  of  Love,  and  Women  Are  so  Simple. 
John  C.  Wilson's  production  is  immacu- 
late, and  Harold  Lang's  and  the  ballet's 
dancing  of  Hanya  Holm's  choregraphy 
are  a  delight. 

All  this  is  gaily  wrapped  up  and  berib- 
boned  in  sumptuous  fabrics,  costumes 
and  settings  designed  by  Lemuel  Ayres, 
who  makes  his  debut  as  a  producer  with 
Arnold  Saint-Subber.  iZJUZSLZJ 
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"My  husband  will  probably  say  'no'  because  we 
Illieij       haven't  the  money  or  for  some  other  silly  reason"      wilua*  vo*  man 


I  ALL  1  lALL'S^/re/jfcr  length 

Alters  the  smoke 


on 


way 
to  your  throat 


FAMOUS 


C6ABETTES 


fc*«~ 


■  \H  HOC  SIGN0 


PEOPLE 


CONGREGATE 


Filters  the  smoke 
and  makes  it  mild 


Discover  for  yourself  why  so  many  of 

your  friends  have  changed  to  the  longer,  finer 

cigarette— PALL  MALL.  Its  greater  length 

of  traditionally  fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves 

as  a  longer,  natural  filter  to  screen  and  cool  the 

smoke  on  the  way  to  your  throat— yes,  filters 

the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild.  Thus  PALL  MALL 

gives  you  a  smoothness,  mildness  and 
satisfaction  no  other  cigarette  offers  you.  Enjoy 

the  longer,  finer  cigarette  in  the  distinguished 
red  package— PALL  MALL  Famous  Cigarettes 

—good  to  look  at,  good  to  feel,  good  to  taste, 
and  good  to  smoke. 
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as  a  startling  new 
experience  in  the 
realm  of  suspense ! 


LORETTA  YOUNG,  ROBERT  CUMMINGS  in 
Hal  Wallis'  production  "THE  ACCUSED" 
with  Wendell  Corey,  Sam  Jaffe,  Douglas  Dick 
Directed  by  William  Dieterle  •  Screenplay 
by  Ketti  Frings   •    A  Paramount  Picture 
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ADMIRAL  MORAN'S  PRIVATE  NAVY 


from  three  ships,  each  reporting  an  aban- 
doned freighter  drifting  in  the  Atlantic, 
listing  to  one  side  and  barely  afloat. 

That's  where  Moran  came  into  the  pic- 
ture. The  tugs  Foundation  Josephine  and 
Foundation  Lillian  (the  latter  jointly 
owned  by  Moran  and  a  Canadian  com- 
pany) sped  halfway  across  the  Atlantic, 
found  the  derelict  Leicester,  and  towed 
her  to  Bermuda. 

But  that  was  just  the  beginning  of  the 
Leicester's  tribulations.  On  October  7th, 
while  the  Leicester  and  the  Foundation 
Josephine  were  anchored  peacefully  in 
port,  another  hurricane  struck.  Both  the 
ship  and  the  tug  were  flung  high  on  the 
beach  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  the  tug 
hitting  so  hard  that  it  was  thought  to  be 
a  total  loss. 

Opinions  in  these  matters  differ  how- 
ever, and  the  Kevin  Moran,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  was  ordered  to  run  up  to  Ber- 
muda to  have  a  look.  The  Kevin  Moran 
took  said  look,  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and 
forthwith  pulled  both  the  Leicester  and 
the  Foundation  Josephine  off  the  beach. 
The  Kevin  Moran  left  the  Foundation 
Josephine  in  Bermuda  for  temporary  re- 
pairs and  commenced  to  tow  the  hulk  of 
the  Leicester  on  to  New  York. 

Rechristened  S.S.  Jonah 

But  on  the  way.  a  third  storm  hit.  The 
unfortunate  Leicester  (by  now  known  as 
the  S.S.  Jonah)  began  to  sink  again  ac- 
cording to  her  three-man  riding  crew  who 
screamed  to  be  taken  off.  The  Kevin  res- 
cued them  via  lifeboat,  and  then  began  a 
mad  race  to  beach  the  Leicester  on  the 
Virginia  coast  before  she  sank.  The 
Kevin  not  only  won  this  race,  but  startled 
the  city  of  Newport  News  on  a  foggy 
Sunday  morning  by  pushing  the  Leices- 
ter, not  onto  the  beach,  but  directly  into 
the  harbor  and  right  alongside  the  dry- 
dock  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company. 

As  the  result  of  activity  like  this,  news- 
papers and  press  associations  now  auto- 
matically phone  Moran  for  news  of  any 
ship  disaster,  on  the  theory  that  a  Moran 
tug  has  a  better  than  even  chance  to  be 
in  on  a  rescue  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world;  and  disabled  ships  radio  specific 
requests  for  Moran  assistance  from  as 
far  away  as  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and 
the  Red  Sea. 

But  the  backbone  of  the  Moran  busi- 
ness still  is  harbor  and  inland  waterway 
operations;  and  these  can  be  exciting, 
too.  For  instance,  one  day  last  May  a 
million-gallon  gasoline  tank  on  the  Cleve- 
land water  front  sprang  a  leak.  Before 
anybody  could  do  anything  the  highly 
volatile  fuel  spread  out  over  the  surface 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  Surrounding 
this  area  were  other  tanks  holding  100,- 
000,000  gallons  of  petroleum  products. 

While  the  police  and  fire  departments 
and  the  Coast  Guard  stood  by  helplessly, 
the  city  of  Cleveland  faced  the  prospect 
of  being  blown  off  the  map  in  a  disaster 
much  like  the  Texas  City  explosion.  A 
single  spark  could  do  it.  The  fire  depart- 
ment and  Coast  Guard  boats  were  useless 
because  they  lacked  any  means  of  re- 
moving the  steadily  leaking  gasoline. 
And  local  vessels  were  unable  to  go  in 
because  they  were  coal-burning  and  their 
open  fireboxes  would  have  ignited  the  es- 
caping fuel. 

Just  then  the  oil  company's  manager, 
C.  A.  Wesberg,  spotted  the  Diesel-electric 
tug  Anne  Moran  across  the  river  with  an 
empty  oil  barge  in  tow.  A  frantic  ex- 
change of  telephone  calls  ensued  with 
Moran's  New  York  office,  with  the  Anne 
Moran's  crew  and  the  crew  of  the  barge. 
The  two  crews  were  asked,  "Will  you  risk 
your  lives  and  go  in  to  the  leaking  tank?" 
The  stolid  tug  and  bargemen  said  okay. 

Then,  while  the  water  front  held  its 


Continued  from  page  10 

breath,  the  Anne  Moran  made  her  way 
through  the  choking  gasoline  fumes.  She 
moved  under  the  Cuyahoga  bridges, 
where  the  tiniest  spark  from  highway 
traffic  could  blow  them  into  little  pieces. 
Finally  she  reached  the  leaking  tank.  The 
crews  calmly  emptied  20,000  barrels  of 
gasoline  from  the  tank  into  the  barge, 
and  just  as  calmly  hauled  it  away  to 
safety.  Most  Clevelanders  don't  know 
how  close  they  were  to  tragedy  that  day. 
Recently  I  went  out  with  Captain  Ches- 
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THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  TRIIM 


* 
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By  FRANK  GERVASI 

To  get  the  warm,  human 
behind  -  the  -  political  -  scene 
picture  of  Truman  the  in- 
dividual, a  Collier's  editor 
went  to  Missouri.  He  talked 
to  cronies  and  old  business 
and  political  associates  of 
the  President  and  came 
away  with  an  amazing  story 

In  Colliers  next  week 


* 
* 
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ter  Evans  on  the  tug  E.  F.  Moran,  Jr.,  to 
engage  in  a  pair  of  ship-berthing  jobs  in 
New  York  Harbor.  The  first  job  was 
easy.  We  met  the  Brazilian  ship  Loide- 
Paraguai  coming  up  the  harbor  from 
Quarantine,  and  with  the  Michael  Moran 
pushing  on  the  bow  while  we  held  her 
stern,  she  was  gently  nosed  into  her 
Brooklyn  berth. 

Job  number  two  wasn't  so  easy.   The 
big  tanker  Williamsburg,  loaded  with  oil 


from  Texas,  had  to  be  taken 
Kill  van  Kull  to  its  Newark  B 
This   time   our  docking   pilot, 
Evans,  went  aboard  the  Willia] 
and   working   from   the   bridge 
tanker  like  a  maritime  Toscanin 
rected  the  efforts  of  the  four 
signed  to  the  job  by   means  o 
toots  on  a  mouth  whistle.    (Foi 
blasts  and  one  long,  for  instance 
"Stop  tug,"  and  one  long,  one  si 
one  long  meant  "Make  fast  haws 

When  we  emerged  from  the 
Kill  van  Kull  channel  into  Newa 
the  tide  was  strong  enough  to  sf 
Williamsburg  across  the  bay  and 
into   Elizabeth,   New   Jersey 
tanker  had  to  make  a  right  tui 
bay,  so  we  pulled  on  the  Willia 
starboard  bow,  while  the  Alice 
held  her  port  bow  steady  and 
Moran  and  the  Michael   Mori 
her  stern  around. 

Putting    the    Williamsburg 
berth  was  a  sensitive  job,  too, 
the  tide  was  strong  enough  for 
liamsburg  to  knock  down  a  $1, 
dock  and  spew  oil  over  a  good 
the  city  of  Bayonne.   As  delicate 
woman   manipulating  a   baby  c; 
Captain  Evans  estimated  the  wii 
the  tide  and  directed  the  four 
angling  the  big  tanker  against  the 
stream  corner  of  the  dock. 

He  did  this  so  delicately,  in  fa< 
we  didn't  even  feel  the  shock  of  i 
important  contact.  Then  we  ai 
Peter  Moran  nosed  the  William 
bow  around  against  the  dock,  wl 
Alice  and  the  Michael  pushed 
The  whole  operation  took  two  hoi 
cost  the  oil  company  in  the  nei 
hood  of  $500. 

The  company  performing  these 
ing  rescues  and  daily  feats  of  nu 
magic  is  a  multimillion-dollar  co 
tion  that  has  five  new  tugs  being  b 
a  reported  cost  of  $400,000  each 
Moran's  present  38-boat  fleet 
mated  to  be  worth  over  $10,000,1 
tugs  alone.  In  addition,  there  ar 
chine  shops,  swank  offices,  etc. 
since  many  debtors  in  the  old  day;    mel; 
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"You  may  go  right  in,  Mr.  Raf- 
ferty — he    is    expecting    you" 
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JACK     HJtRKOW 


have  paid  their  bills  to  Moran  in 
ind  real  estate,  there  is  an  interest- 
mor  afloat  that  the  whole  of  New 
?ity  is  jointly  owned  h\  the  Moran 
g  and  Transportation  Company. 
bia  University  and  Trinity  Church. 
nall>  the  lug  industry  consists  of 
K)  tugs  (split  up  among  2,000 
small  companies)  which  bring  in 
umatel)  $53,000,000  a  year"  to 
•wners.  Moran's  hunk  of  this  is  es- 
d  at  S8.000.000.  more  than  three 
the  gross  of  its  nearest  rival. 
Moran    company    does   equally 

prestige.  Its  president.  Rear  Ad- 
Edmond  J.  Moran.  is  one  of  the 
g  transportation  geniuses  on  the 
National  Security  Resources  Board 

is  planning  U.S.  defense  in  the 

of  another  war;  and  its  chairman 

board,   seventy-six-year-old   Eu- 

'.  Moran.  Sr..  is  a  commissioner 

Port  of  New  York  Aulhoritv. 

company  started  as  a  family  en- 

:  88  years  ago.  It  still  is  a  family 
rise,  with  the  stock  split  among 
than  a  score  of  Morans  and  their 

n.  The  dynasty  was  begun  by 
el  Moran.  whose  father  was  im- 

to  this  country  from  Ireland  in 
to  work  as  a  bricklayer  and  mule 

on    the    Erie   Canal.     After    ten 

f  walking  in  the  same  rut  with  his 

s    mule.    Michael    Moran    came 

to  New    York   Harbor,  bought  a 

d  swung  pell-mell  into  the  Civil 

tugboat  business,  which  was  a 

f  legalized  mayhem  akin  to  mod- 
litical  rioting. 

hose  days,  watchers  would  sit  atop 
s  at  the  foot  of  Manhattan  Island 

soon  as  a  ship's  sails  were  spotted 
g  into   the    harbor,   a   mad   dash 

result,  with  the  first  tug  reaching 

getting  the  towing  and  berthing 

is.  of  course,  resulted  in  minia- 

aval  battles  in  which  rival  crews 

things  like  coal,  boiling  water  and 
seats  at  each  other.  It  also  resulted 
ch  onshore  fisticuffs  and  intrigue. 
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which  even  included  the  doping  or  occa- 
sional murder  of  an  opposition  captain. 

With  typical  Barry  Fitzgerald-type 
sagacity,  Michael  Moran  eliminated 
this  competitive  shambles  by  working 
out  a  Towboat  Exchange  arrangement 
whereby  tug  owners  were  assured  of  an 
equitable  share  of  the  work.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  build  up  his  tug  fleet  and 
his  family,  bestowing  the  names  of  the 
latter  on  the  former. 

A  Moran  tug  was  the  first  vessel  to  en- 
ter Havana  Harbor  after  our  victory  in 
the  Spanish-American  War.  It  had  been 
commissioned  to  carry  war  correspond- 
ents' dispatches  back  to  New  York.  An- 
other Moran  tug  was  the  first  to  install 
radiotelegraph  equipment.  This  came 
about  when  members  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  wanted  to  sail  on  the  club's 
annual  cruise  in  1907,  but  did  not  want 
to  lose  contact  with  the  stock  market. 
So  the  squat,  ugly  Eugene  F.  Moran 
sailed  along  with  the  stately  yachts,  sup- 
plying rapid-fire  Wall  Street  quotations 
by  flag  signal  every  knot  of  the  way. 

By  the  time  World  War  II  broke  out, 
New  York  Harbor  was  dotted  with  Mo- 
rans, and  the  Navy  gratefully  latched 
on  to  nearly  all  of  them.  Fifty-three  huge 
Maritime  Commission  tugs  were  added 
to  the  Moran  fleet  for  the  duration,  and 
they  operated  in  every  theater  of  war, 
towing  disabled  battleships,  sinking  a 
submarine  or  two  and  undergoing  enemy 
attack. 

One  Moran-operated  tug  became  a 
lilesaver  for  the  Allies  when  a  German 
V-2  rocket  knocked  out  the  power  facili- 
ties of  the  all-important  port  of  Antwerp, 
on  which  the  success  of  the  final  push 
into  Germans  depended.  The  tug  Ya- 
quina  Head — with  the  famous  white  "M" 
on  her  stack — towed  an  immense  floating 
power  plant  trom  New  Orleans  to  Ant- 
werp, and  the  campaign  went  on  apace. 

Tugmen  being  what  they  are,  how- 
ever, the  relationship  with  the  armed 
forces  was  not  all  peaches  and  cream,  as 
witness   the   following  communique   to 


Admiral  Moran  from  Captain  F.  J. 
Hughes  after  a  convoy  tow  across  the 
Atlantic.  Captain  Hughes  wrote:  "De- 
spite mj   constant  assurances  that  this 

\csscl    was    making    Its    besl     speed,    the 

Navj  commodore  was  continually  ordei 
ing  us  to  come  up  io  position.  Finally  on 
the  night  of  November   15,   1944,  the 

constant  nagging  became  loo  much,  and 
when   he  called   me   twice    Within   a    13 
minute  period.  I  got  warm  under  the  col- 
lar m\i.\  asked  him  if  he  thoughl  I  was  a 

magician  oi  a  liar.    Relations  were  not 

loo  cordial  from  ihcn  on ." 

Since  the  war.  (he  comp.un    has  been 

run  by  the  cultured  grandsons  oi  old 

Michael    Moran;   and   the   far-flung  tug 
fleet  is  handled  with  big-business  effi 

ciencs    from   the    \cu    York   office   and 

from  branch  offices  in  Norfolk,  New  Or- 
leans and  S.m  1  i.incisco. 

Not  Like  the  Old-Tlmera 

The  lot  of  the  tug  crews  has  changed 
considerably  from  the  old  days,  too.  To- 
day, the  tugmen  are  solidly  unionized 
and  rank  among  the  best-paid,  best-ted 
and  best-housed  of  American  merchant 
manners.  On  long  trips  they  live  in  well- 
equipped  modern  cabins,  and  on  all  the 
tugs  they  eat  in  regal  splendor.  Each 
cook  is  given  $1.35  per  day  per  man. 
and  he  goes  shopping  in  neighborhood 
grocery  stores,  like  any  housewife.  He 
does  the  marketing  and  then  cooks  meals 
that  cause  some  tugmen  to  court  do- 
mestic disaster  by  labeling  same  better 
than  they  receive  at  home. 

A  typical  harbor  tug  carries  a  crew  of 
a  captain,  mate,  deck  hand.  cook,  en- 
gineer and  two  firemen.  Minimum  sal- 
aries range  from  $8.48  for  the  deck  hand 
to  $11.92  a  day  for  the  captain.  The 
oceangoing  tugs  carry  one  captain,  two 
mates,  three  engineers,  a  radio  operator, 
a  cook,  six  deck  hands  and  three  engine- 
room  wipers.  At  sea,  the  mates  get  as 
much  as  $13.44  a  day  and  the  captains 
as  much  as  $20  a  day. 

In  the  harbor,  the  men  work  an  eight- 
hour  day.  40mour  week.  Since  most 
tugs  are  out  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  long  after  dark,  never  leaving  a  job 
until  it  is  finished,  the  men  pile  up  con- 
siderable overtime  pay. 

For  instance,  John  Gully,  mate  of  the 
E.  F.  Moran,  Jr.,  averages  between  $80 
and  $  100  a  week.  His  life  is  far  different 
from  most  other  seamen.  He  lives  in  a 
pleasant  house  in  Brooklyn  and  drives 
ins  car  or  rides  the  subway  to  work  each 
morning,  dressed  like  any  white-collar 
commuter.  He  changes  to  rough  work 
clothes  aboard  the  boat;  but  at  night  he 
gets  back  into  his  natty  business  suit  and 
fedora,  and  goes  home  looking  like  a 
junior  executive. 

A  few  things  remain,  however,  from 
the  colorful  days  of  mule  driver  Michael 
Moran.  For  instance,  outside  the  25th 
story  window  of  Moran's  New  York 
office  is  a  large  megaphone.  Through 
this  the  dispatchers  still  bellow  orders 
to  the  tugs  tied  up  below  whenever  elec- 
tronic means  of  communication  fail. 
Also,  the  salty  tugmen's  swearing  has  not 
diminished  in  quantity,  color  or  intensity. 

And  the  tugmen  themselves  are  still 
pretty  much  the  same.  In  1946,  Moran's 
Captain  Earl  Palmer  was  visited  by 
George  Headon,  the  traffic  manager  for  a 
big  New  Jersey  chemical  company.  "I 
have  to  deliver  a  1 17-foot,  165-ton  steel 
tower  to  an  oil  cracking  plant  near  Kan- 
sas City,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it. 
I  may  be  crazy,"  Headon  said,  "but  I 
have  the  feeling  that  you  can  help  me 
out." 

•Will  it  float?"  Palmer  asked. 

"I  think  so."  said  Headon. 

"Then  we  can  do  it,"  said  Palmer. 

Headon  still  blinks  when  he  tells  the 
rest  of  the  story.  "They  dumped  the 
tower  right  into  the  Hudson  River."  he 
says.  "Then  they  tied  a  string  to  it  and 
towed  the  blasted  thing  2.025  miles  to 
Missouri." 
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money  to  him.  Also,  Dr.  Michelson's 
foreign  refugee  work  was  accused  of 
failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board. 

In  spite  of  these  troubles,  Michelson 
and  his  organization  thrive.  The  society 
is  licensed  to  sell  insurance.  In  1946, 
according  to  the  Los  Angeles  Better 
Business  Bureau,  this  annuity  fund  had 
bonds  and  stocks  valued  slightly  in  excess 
of  $195,343.70.  At  the  end  of  1946,  ac- 
cording to  Certified  Public  Accountant 
Carl  J.  Dugan,  total  receipts  amounted 
to  $473,442.06,  principally  from  dona- 
tions. The  society  also  owns  property  in 
England  and  Holland  valued  at  $28,000. 

Dr.  Michelson's  appeal  to  the  public 
is  made  entirely  via  small  West  Coast 
radio  stations,  to  which  he  ships  record- 
ings. Currently,  his  messages  are  heard 
from  twenty-eight  stations. 

Radio  Time  Costs  Plenty 

Radio  time  can  cost  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  money.  One  of  the  biggest  religious 
programs  in  the  world,  possibly  the  larg- 
est in  number  of  stations  employed,  is 
a  legitimate  broadcast  emanating  from 
Glendale,  North  American  headquarters 
of  "The  Voice  of  Prophesy."  The 
"Voice"  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  S.  Rich- 
ards whose  words  were  carried  last  year 
to  85  per  cent  of  the  potential  listeners  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  at  a  cost 
for  radio  time  alone  of  $885,000.  The 
budget  for  1949  is  $906,000. 

"The  Voice"  goes  out  on  675  stations 
all  over  the  world,  of  which  433  are  on 
the  North  American  continent.  Others 
range  from  Luxembourg  to  China,  in- 
cluding 30  in  Australia.  Since  1943,  the 
radio  appeal  has  attracted  213,176  lis- 
teners who  took  a  correspondence  course 
on  the  Bible.  In  1947  there  were  81,825 
active  students. 

The  Voice  of  Prophesy  spends  up- 
wards of  $1,000  a  week  producing  its 
programs.  In  addition,  more  than  a 
thousand  pieces  of  mail — books,  book- 
lets, leaflets,  courses — are  posted  daily 
from  Glendale.  The  total  cost  ap- 
proaches two  million  dollars  a  year. 


Since  the  Voice  of  Prophesy  never 
makes  a  direct  appeal  for  contributions, 
finances  would  seem  to  be  a  problem. 
But  two-thirds  of  the  cost  is  volunteered 
by  radio  listeners  who  send  in  unsolic- 
ited small  contributions,  seldom  more 
than  a  dollar.  The  remainder  is  made  up 
by  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  who 
sponsor  the  program. 

The  Adventists  consider  this  vast  ex- 
penditure eminently  worth  while  and 
point  with  quiet  pride  to  a  pin-pricked 
map  of  the  United  States  showing  thou- 
sands of  conversions  to  Christianity — 
by  no  means  all  of  them  Adventist 
adherents — as  a  direct  result  of  the 
program. 

One  religious  program  in  Los  Angeles 
that  seldom  fails  to  fetch  the  old  folks 
is  called  the  Good  Ship  Grace  Anchored 
in  the  Haven  of  Rest.  This  nautical  tab- 
ernacle is  directed  by  First  Mate  Bob, 
whose  real  name  is  The  Rev.  Paul  Myers. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Myers,  who  likes  to  tell 
how  he  used  to  be  a  drinking  man  and 
a  water-front  down-and-outer,  offers  a 
robust  greeting:  "Ahoy,  there,  ship- 
mates! Eight  bells  and  all's  well.  You  are 
invited  to  pause  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  day  and  take  the  uplook." 

The  crew  of  the  Good  Ship  Grace 
then  sings  a  rough-weather  hymn.  Be 
Still  My  Soul,  and  First  Mate  Bob  makes 
his  appeal: 

"You  have  all  been  busy,  and  this  is 
probably  why  you  folks  have  failed  to 
write.  If  you  have  forgotten  your  giving, 
might  I  suggest  that  you  write  a  letter 
today.  We  try  to  make  these  broadcasts 
without  mention  of  money,  but  it  is 
necessary." 

The  Good  Ship  Grace  is  anchored  in 
Hollywood,  a  two-story,  flat-roofed 
building  with  decks,  railings,  portholes, 
ship's  lanterns,  and  a  companionway 
across  the  grass,  but  in  the  fabulous 
movie  citadel  even  this  unusual  archi- 
tecture would  not  necessarily  pull  more 
than  a  one-time  audience  of  curious 
tourists.  It's  the  radio  show  that  fetches 
the  people.  The  building  is  a  radio  sta- 
tion, not  a  church. 

Big-time  evangelism  on  the  air  thrives 


'You  did  very  well  on  the  quiz,  Jensen.     Should 
make  you,  your  wife  and  the  little  one  very  happy" 
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Marathon 

Scrubbing  the  floor  I  do  not  shirk — 
It's  such  relaxed  and  quieting  work 
Compared  to  scrubbing  my  son  and  heir — 
The  floor  doesn't  wriggle,  but  sits  right  there. 

— MARGARET   FISHBACK 


financially  on  the  principle  that  it  is  far 
and  away  easier  to  induce  a  listener 
to  mail  a  greenback  than  it  is  to  get 
him  to  rise  and  shine  on  Sunday  morning, 
dress  in  his  best,  attend  church,  and  drop 
a  small  piece  of  silver  in  the  collection 
plate.  But  the  appeal  must  not  stop  with 
the  decibels. 

The  successful  radio  preachers  use  a 
mail-order  follow-up  consisting  of  book- 
lets, leaflets,  statues  or  scrolls.  First 
Mate  Bob  sets  his  monthly  expenses  at 
$30,000.  He  owns  his  own  printing 
press.  Addressographs  and  bundle-tying 
machines.  His  publication,  The  Log, 
goes  to  a  mailing  list  of  45,000  weekly, 
one  dollar  for  a  six-month  subscription. 

Lately,  "The  Voice  of  Eden,"  emanat- 
ing from  St.  Paul's  Baptist  Church,  and 
conducted  by  Rev.  John  L.  Branham, 
an  earnest  colored  man  from  Texas,  has 
been  attracting  admiring  attention.  Its 
radio  program,  professionally  produced 
under  the  aegis  of  Smith,  Bull  &  Mc- 
Creery,  an  advertising  agency,  is  broad- 
cast by  KFWB,  the  Warner  Bros,  station, 
which  charges  $360  an  hour.  But  the 
money  pours  in.  St.  Paul's,  a  little  church 
seating  350,  is  now  building  a  $250,000 
edifice"  to  seat  1,600,  and  "has  $75,000 
cash  in  the  bank  as  a  down  payment. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Branham  is  a  big  man  in- 
deed on  Los  Angeles'  South  Main  Street. 

Booklets  on  Varied  Topics 

Dr.  Clem  Davies  of  The  Ministry  offers 
via  station  KGER  a  selection  of  booklets, 
including  the  biography  of  Shem,  Ham 
and  Japheth  and  titles  more  modern  such 
as  "The  Coming  Judgment  on  Stock  and 
Bond  Investors"  and  "Are  You  Ready 
for  the  Business  Boom-and-Bust?" 

"You  send  me  what  you  can  afford," 
Dr.  Clem  urges,  "and  I  shall  put  these 
books  in  your  hands.  And  we  have  a 
wonderful  map  of  Armageddon,  a  map 
that's  been  colored  under  my  personal 
direction  by  one  of  the  great  artists  of 
the  U-nited  States.  It  measures  four  feet 
by  three  feet,  for  only  one  dollar." 

Sometimes  listeners  send  in  jewelry. 
Dr.  Clem  recently  received  a  diamond 
ring  by  mail  from  a  woman  who  signed 
her  name  but  gave  no  address. 

"Ail  my  life  I  wanted  a  diamond  ring," 
she  wrote,  "and  I  saved  up  my  wages 
until  I  could  buy  one.  I  paid  over  six 
hundred  dollars  for  it.  Then  I  realized 
that  I  loved  my  ring  more  than  I  loved 
the  Lord  and  so  1  am  sending  it  to  you 
to  be  used  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

The  Little  Country  Church  of  Holly- 


wood, unlike  many  radio  creation 
ally  exists.  Over  it  presides  Sis  ] 
Hopkins,  widow  of  Sy  Hopkins,  fc 
whose  real  name  was  the  Rev. 
Hogg. 

"Good  mornin',  boys,"  hails  Si; 
kins  in  a  cheerful  combination  o  I 
South  and  hillbilly  accent.    "I  ha1] 
tell  yuh  that  I  ain't  hardly  had  tir 
look  at  the  program  this  mornin'..] 
we  goin'  to  sing,  Miss  Peachy?" 
"Love  Shines  In,"  says  a  male 
While  the  hymn  is  being  h'isted] 
Peachy  accompanies  Brother  Rud;j 
runs  on  the  piano,  which  sound 
what  like  Three  Blind  Mice. 

Country  Folk  Liked  Hi 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hogg  was  a  Tenn< 
who  came  to  Hollywood  in  fi- 
nanced a  little  radio  program  on  K 
and  built  his  church,  which  seats 
from  the  dimes  and  quarters  of  coi 
folk  who  liked  his  circuit-rider 
down  to  earth,  with  no  trimming: 

Ai  Salter,  religious  director  of  S 
KMPC,  is  an  ordained  ministe 
avoids  using  "The  Rev."  Mr.  Saltt 
erates  the  Radio  Gospel  Fellowship 
the  rear  of  a  bookstore  in  Eagle 
is  pastor  of  no  church  at  all  but  esti 
that  he  reaches  five  million  sou 
long-  and  short-wave  radio.  He 
chases  time  for  his  platters,  altl 
some  stations  gratefully  use  his  sei 
as  a  public  service.  Mr.  Salter  s 
approximately  $26,000  a  year 
time,  consistently  runs  in  the  red 
looks  wistfully  at  parsons  who  are 
frank  about  asking  for  money  than 

He  is  one  of  the  earnest  radio  rel 
ists  who  worry  about  the  invasion  i 
racketeers  and  the  irresponsible  she 
into  this  field.  Salter  points  out  th; 
influence  of  radio  religion  on  shi 
on  persons  on  lonely  farms  and  on 
sands  of  others  who  cannot  go  to  cl 
for  one  reason  or  another,  is  enorm 
important — and  largely  neglected. 

As  against  Mr.  Salter's  reasonabl 
proach,  there  is  a  constant  floo 
highly  unusual  devotional  mes 
wafted  up  at  the  West  Coast  from  A 
can  stations  operating  across  the  b< 
in  Mexico.  One  such  gospel  off 
comes  from  Station  XERB.  Ros 
Beach,  Lower  California.  Being  in 
ico,  XERB  is  not  subject  to  FCC  li 
tions,  but  its  bargains  in  salvatioi 
directed  in  English  to  southern  Ca 
nians. 

"We  offer  you  something  that  < 
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v  should  have,"  says  the  Voice  of 
F.3,  "for  a  very  special  offer  of  one 
|  only.  We  have  a  glowing  statue 
irist  that  can  be  seen  in  the  dark 
a  room.  We  offer  you  not  only  ONE 
<  WO  glowing  statues  of  Christ  for 

*  ollar.'  Send  vour  dollar  to  Statue, 
I  S-T-A-T-U-E,  Box  1190,  San  Di- 
o California."  The  music  and  the 
j<  came  from  over  the  border  but 
lollars  stayed  in  the  U.S.A. 
1;  daddy  of  all  religious  broadcast- 
i  Los  Angeles,  and  a  pioneer  in  the 
i d  States, "was  the  Rev.  R.  P.  (Bob) 
jr,  who  began  in  1924.  To  the  sor- 
»it  all  who  like  a  rousing  fight,  the 

*  Mr.  Shuler's  Trinity  Methodist 
«;h  station,  KGEF.  is  now  off  the 
I  nterdicted  by  the  Federal  Com- 
l;ations  Commission. 
).  Shulcr  was  a  reformer.  With  in- 
iminate  zeal,  he  attacked  slot  ma- 
il >.    prostitution,     liquor,     bankers, 

;ians.  famous  motion  picture  peo- 

'ommunists,  publishers  and  police- 
He  sent  several  persons  to  jail  and 
were  several  killings  indirectly  in- 
by  his  exposes, 
'he  end  he  lost  his   license,  and 

.h  he  spent   $25,000   arguing  his 

all  the   way  up   to  the   Supreme 

.  the  Rev.  Bob  was  deprived  of  his 

several   years   ago   and   is   now 

ess.     Since    then,    although    Los 

les  radio  apostles  make  many  excit- 
Z  t    omises  and  predictions  daily,  none 

:m  has  tried  to  reform  the  city  by 
attack. 

1.  the  Rev.  Bob  was  the  first  to 
the  power  of  radio  as  a  religious 

am  and  he  proved  that  it  attracts 

v.  too.  As  he  was  leaving  the  court- 
once  following  a  trial  for  alleged 
a   poor    woman    handed    him    a 

,-.  saying,  "That's  to  help  pay  your 
When    Shuler    told    of   this    on 
r  the  result  was  a  postal  rain  of 
than  10.000  pennies. 

tat  disturbs  churchmen  here  is  not 

that  certain  racketeers  are  obvi- 
bleeding  the  aged  and  the  gullible 

radio  appeals  but  that  the  air  is  so 
&  ml  hysteria  that  all  religious  programs 
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m   ad  if  you  can't  do  it,  maybe  we  can 
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are  to  an  extent  damned  by  association 
Men  like  Dr.  Fifield  and  Calvin  Smith, 
of  KFAC.  are  working  now  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  more  showmanship  into 
radio  religion  without  going  the  was  ol 
the  shouters. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  doubtful  if  Los  An- 
geles will,  at  any  time  soon,  chase  cither 
its  money-changers  or  its  crackpots  from 
its  radio  temples:  It  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  differentiate  for  the  record  be- 
tween the  merely  vapid  and  some  of  the 
sincerely  religious — and  in  cases  in 
which  the  prophets  do  not  care  to  show 
their  books,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
much  money  they  are  taking  in. 

Law  Inadequate  for  Fakers 

Assistant  City  Attorney  Don  Rcdwine 
sa\s  that  he  has  no  statute  under  which 
he  can  operate  against  suspected  reli- 
gious crooks  on  the  air.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Sergeant  R.  J.  Holliss,  of  the  bunco 
detail,  Los  Angeles  police,  sets  forth 
that  he  and  his  men  have  about  all  they 
can  do  to  keep  up  with  the  head-feelers, 
fake  spiritualists,  swamis,  and  crystal- 
ball  readers  who  infest  the  city. 

"I  got  200  known  crooks  on  my  list," 
he  says.  "One  day,  I  disguised  myself  a 
little  bit,  claimed  my  name  was  'Mr. 
Hughes,'  and  let  on  to  a  fortuneteller 
that"  1  had  $  1 2,000  to  invest. 

'  it  just  so  happens,'  says  this  woman, 
'that  I  got  some  shares  of  Hi-Divide  min- 
ing stock,  which  I  will  let  you  have 
cheap.   I  see  that  you  should  buy  this.' 

"I  asked  the  madam  how  she  knew 
for  sure.  She  comes  right  back  and  tells 
me  that  there  is  a  spirit  sitting  on  my 
left  shoulder  and  two  more  on  my  right 
shoulder,  and  they  are  nodding  their 
heads  and  telling  her  this. 

"Had  to  take  her  in,  and  it  cost  her 
$350  and  a  two-year  suspended  sentence. 

"Nothing  we  can  do  about  radio 
quacks,"  the  sergeant  says.  "Law's  got 
no  teeth.  For  instance,  it's  a  matter  of 
record,  up  on  the  thirteenth  floor  in  the 
appellate  court,  that  a  fake  spiritualist 
church  here  once  issued  a  preaching 
license  to  Donald  Duck."   r~Tr~7T^Zi 
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custodian 


said, 
here 


re's  nobody  allowed  in  this 
after  seven  thirty  except  city  ern- 
es on  special  business,  and  you — " 
lat's  a  good  idea,"  the  young  fellow 
"You  can't  just  have  the  public  run- 
in  here  all  hours.   I  need  some  pri- 


nat 


do   you   think    you're    doing 


moved  in." 


h,  you  moved  in.  Just  like  that." 


aid 


aybe  he  doesn't  know,  Jake,"  the 


the   young 


y  name's   Anderson,' 

said.  "Jake  Anderson. 

)  what?"  the  custodian  said. 

)  I  own  the  joint,"  the  young  man 

"And  I'm  moving  in.  Now,  get  this 
I  cleaned  up  so  I  can  unpack  my 

Is" 

low,  look  here,  mister,"  the  custo- 

I  said.    "Let's  not  have  no  trouble 

If  you." 

rouble?"  Jake  Anderson  said  softly. 

U  see  about  this,"  the  custodian  said. 

roil 

*    I  WENT   into  the   basement  and 
■  ;- .    ihoned  the  police  department,  which 

n  another  part  of  the  basement. 

ello,  Fred,"  he  said  when  the  desk 

ant   answered.      "This    is   Hartley. 

there's  a  family  of  squatters  took 

the  lobby  upstairs.     Guy  and  his 

and  a  couple  of  kids." 

/ell,  throw  them  out." 


"Well,  he's  pretty  big,  Fred." 

"I'll  send  a  couple  of  boys." 

Presently  two  policemen  arrived.  They 
went  up  to  the  lobby  with  the  custodian. 
Jake  Anderson  was  setting  up  some  fold- 
ing cots.  His  wife  was  hanging  diapers 
on  a  line  strung  between  two  pillars. 

"Okay,  what's  the  trouble  here?"  one 
of  the  cops  said. 

"No  trouble,"  Jake  Anderson  said. 

"We're  getting  along  fine,"  his  wife 
said,  "though  I  must  say  we  don't  have 
much  privacy." 

"Pack  up  your  stuff  and  get  out,"  the 
cop  said.  "Or  maybe  you'd  like  to  come 
with  us?" 

"I'm  Jake  Anderson." 

"So  what?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  I  own  the 
joint." 

The  two  cops  exchanged  significant 
glances.  One  began  sidling  behind  Jake 
Anderson  while  the  other  engaged  him 
in  conversation. 

"Just  a  minute,"  Jake  Anderson's  wife 
said.  "Before  you  start  a  fuss  you'd 
better  take  a  look  at  this."  She  got  her 
purse  from  the  pile  of  equipment  and 
produced  a  photostat. 

The  cops  examined  the  photostat.  The 
custodian  peered  over  their  shoulder. 
The  photostat  was  of  a  deed  transferring 
all  right  and  title  to  the  city  hall  of  High 
Falls  to  Jacob  Fallon  Anderson. 

"He's  Jake  Anderson,"  the  custodian 
said.     "Remember?" 

"Remember  what?"  one  of  the  cops 
said. 
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WOULDN'T  YOU  KNOW  IT?    Of  course  you'll  like 
Del  Monti:  Brand  Catsup.    Every  Dkl  Monti-: 
Food  you've  ever  enjoyed  testifies  to  DEL  Monti  s 
reputation  for  flavor.    And  flavor's  the  whole 
srory  in  catsup! 

TAKE  TOMATOES,  THE  VERY  BEST  TOMATOES 

—  that's  what  Di:l  Monti:  does.    Then  simmers 
them  down  rich  and  smooth,  with  exciting  spices 
and  zippy  vinegar.    There's  catsup  with  the  zest 
ir  takes  to  put  plain  foods  over! 

SPEAK  UP  FOR  LIVELY  FLAVOR!    If  your  grocer 
doesn't  have  Del  Monti;  Catsup,  he  can  get  it 
for  you  easily.    Ask  for  it! 
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"You  was  away  to  war  when  it  hap- 
pened," the  other  explained. 

"When  what  happened?" 

"When  he  was  deeded  the  city  hall." 

"You  mean  this  was  on  the  level?" 

"I  was  there,"  the  cop  said.  "It  sure 
was  a  big  day  for  High  Falls." 

"Now,  look,"  the  custodian  said,  "I 
can't  have  people  camping  in  the  city 
hall.    How  would  it  look?" 

"We  aren't  camping,"  Jake  Anderson 
said.     "We  live  here." 

"We  better  talk  with  the  sergeant," 
one  of  the  cops  said.  They  reported  to 
the  sergeant,  downstairs. 

"Maybe  I  better  call  the  night  cap- 
tain," the  sergeant  said.  He  phoned  the 
night  captain. 

"I'll  call  you  back,  Fred,"  the  night 
captain  said.    And  he  phoned  the  chief. 

"I  think  this  is  something  for  the 
mayor,"  the  chief  said.  He  called  the 
mayor. 

"I'd  better  get  a  legal  ruling,  Tod,"  the 
mayor  said.  He  phoned  the  city  attor- 
ney. "Joe,  this  is  Chet,"  the  mayor  said. 
"You  remember  Jake  Anderson?  Back 
in  '42,  remember — the  One  Man  Tank." 

"Oh,  sure.  Jake  Anderson  Day,  the 
big  celebration  and  all.  Say,  what  ever 
happened  to  that?  We  figured  on  Jake 
Anderson  Day  every  year." 

"You  remember  we  deeded  him  the 
city  hall." 

"Yeah;  and  remember  that  I  advised 
against  it.    Why?" 

"Well,  he's  moved  in.  He's  living  in 
the  city  hall." 

"I  advised  against  it,  Chet,"  the  city 
attorney  said. 

"It  was  only  a  legal  fiction.  You 
know  that.     A  gesture." 

"It's  still  legal.     I  saw  to  that." 

"But  he's  got  his  wife  and  kids  there. 
In  the  lobby,  Joe." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do 
about  it?" 

"Think  of  something." 

"I  did  at  the  time.  I  advised  against 
it.  And  I  was  called  a  dirty  Fascist  and 
worse.    I  told  you  you'd  be  sorry." 

"Oh,  hell!"  the  mayor  said,  and 
slammed  down  the  phone.  He  sat  think- 
ing a  while.  Then  he  phoned  the  city 
attorney  again.  "Joe,  let's  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  Can't  you  suggest  some- 
thing?" 

"He's  got  you  where  the  hair's  short," 
the  city  attorney  suggested.  "Find  out 
what  he  wants  and  give  it  to  him.' 
'  The  mayor  called  the  chief.  The  chief 
called  the  night  captain.  The  night  cap- 
tain called  the  desk  sergeant.  The  desk 
sergeant  sent  a  cop  up  to  ask  Jake  An- 
derson what  he  wanted. 

"What  he  wants,"  the  cop  said,  on  re- 
turning, "is  privacy." 

THE  desk  sergeant  relayed  this  in- 
formation to  the  night  captain,  who 
passed  it  on  to  the  chief,  who  relayed 
the  message  to  the  mayor. 

The  mayor  thought  deeply  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  phoned  his  secretary. 
"Sweetie  Pie,  notify  the  council.  I'm  call- 
ing an  emergency  session  tonight.  And 
look.  Sweetie  Pie,  tell  them  to  come  to 
my  house,  not  the  hall." 

The  mayor  phoned  the  chief  again. 
"Tod,  about  this  Jake  Anderson  deal. 
No  publicity." 

"Okay,  Chet."  The  chief  called  the 
night  captain  and  told  him  no  publicity. 
The  night  captain  called  the  desk 
sergeant. 

"But,  hell,  Captain,"  the  desk  sergeant 
said,  "how  did  I  know?  The  Times  man 
is  talking  to  him  now." 

"I'll  be  right  over,"  the  night  captain 
said.  He  arrived  in  the  lobby  of  the 
city  hall  to  find  three  cots  set  up,  and  a 
cookstove.  The  two  children  were 
asleep  in  one  cot,  the  wife  in  another, 
and  on  the  third  Jake  Anderson  and  the 
man  from  the  Times  were  chatting  over 
a  bottle  of  beer.  The  lobby  of  the  city 
hall  smelled  of  wet  diapers  and  onion 
soup. 


"Look,  Whitey,"  the  captain  said  to 
the  Times  man,  "we  can't  let  nothing  get 
out  on  this.  And  that's  straight  from 
the  manager." 

"Bob,  you  can't  hold  the  lid  on  this. 
Either  you  unlock  the  front  doors  at 
eight  tomorrow  morning  and  let  any- 
body who  walks  in  get  the  story,  or  else 
you  keep  the  doors  locked  and  make  it 
a  better  story." 

"I'm  asking  you  to  co-operate, 
Whitey,"  the  captain  said.  "I  got  my 
orders." 

The  Times  man  went  downstairs  and 
called  from  a  police  phone.  "Look, 
Chet,"  he  said  to  the  mayor,  "you  can't 
keep  the  lid  on  this." 

"We've  got  to,  Whitey.  Look  how  it 
would  look." 

"Well,  what  are  you  doing  about  it?" 

"Whitey,  I  can't  say  anything  for 
publication.  You  see  our  point  of  view. 
After  all,  he  was  a  hero." 

"Was  is  right.  What  if  the  opposition 
got  hold  of  it?  You  can't  keep  the  lid 
on  after  they  open  the  doors  in  the 
morning.  It's  got  to  come  out,  so  you 
might  as  well  let  me  have  it  from  your 
side." 

"I'm  meeting  with  the  council  here  at 
my  house." 

"Be  right  over." 

T¥THEN  the  Times  man  arrived  at  the 
W  mayor's  house,  the  city  council  had 
assembled.  The  mayor  was  concluding 
an  explanation.  "Gentlemen,"  he  con- 
cluded, "it's  a  mess." 

"There's  one  way  to  get  title  back,"  a 
council  member  said.  "Taxes.  A  private 
owner  has  to  pay  taxes." 

"It's  a  bookkeeping  arrangement,"  the 
mayor  explained.  "The  rent  of  the 
office  equals  the  taxes.  No  money 
changes  hands.  Except  he  gets  a  dollar 
a  year." 

"What  happened  to  that  idea?"  an- 
other member  asked.  "We  were  going  to 
have  Jake  Anderson  Day  once  a  year 
and  a  big  ceremony  handing  over  the 
check." 

"The  war's  over,"  another  said. 

"There  got  to  be  so  damned  many 
heroes,"  another  said.  "We  were  up  to 
our  neck  in  heroes." 

"That  was  the  trouble,"  the  mayor 
said.  "He  was  the  first.  At  the  time,  we 
were  hard  up  as  hell  for  a  hero.  May- 
field  had  a  hero.  San  Gabriel  had  a  hero. 
Springville  had  a  hero.  Even  Giles  had 
a  hero.     We  were  up  against  it." 

"Boy,  we  did  come  through  with  the 
One  Man  Tank,"  a  member  said  with 
fond  memory.  "Brother,  did  we  make 
them  other  towns  look  sick!" 

"That's  just  it,"  the  mayor  said.  "We 
went  too  far.  We  got  too  enthusiastic. 
Keys  to  the  city,  yes.  The  celebration, 
certainly.  The  house,  well,  maybe.  But 
certainly  not  the  deed  to  the  city  hall." 
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"Like  all  comedians,  I  suppose  you  hope  some  day  to  play  Hamlet" 


COLLIER'S 


"We  were  victims  of  war  hysteria,"  a 
councilman  said. 

"And  he's  taking  advantage  of  us," 
another  said. 

"A  snake  in  the  grass." 

"After  all,  the  war's  over." 

"What  does  he  expect,  anyhow?  We 
give  him  the  honeymoon  cottage.  And 
all  the  trouble  getting  the  refrigerator. 
That's  gratitude  for  you." 

"Gentlemen,"  the  mayor  said,  "that 
is  all  too  true.  The  point  is  that  he  owns 
the  city  hall  and  he's  moved  in.  So  what 
do  we  do?" 

"We  can  raise  the  taxes  on  him,"  a 
councilman  suggested. 

"He  can  raise  the  office  rent,"  the 
mayor  pointed  out.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  can  evict  us  if  he  needs  the  city 
hall  for  living  quarters.  Whitey,"  the 
mayor  asked  the  Times  man,  "what's  his 
angle?" 

"He  didn't  say,"  the  Times  man  said. 

"What  did  you  talk  about?  You  inter- 
viewed him." 

"It  seems  to  me,  Chet,"  a  council  mem- 
ber said,  "that  the  first  thing  you  might 
have  done  is  investigate  the  situation." 

"Just  a  moment,  gentlemen,"  the 
mayor  said.  He  went  into  the  hall  and 
phoned  the  city  hall.  On  returning  to 
the  council,  he  reported,  "I  asked  him 
why  he  moved  in,  and  he  said  he  liked 
the  place.  Well  built,  he  said.  Plenty 
of  room  for  the  kids.  And  central  heat- 
ing." 

"I  hope  it's  satisfactory,"  a  council- 
man said  acidly.  "Didn't  he  say  what 
the  angle  was?" 

"I  asked  what  he  wanted,"  the  mayor 
reported.  "He  said  thanks  but  he  didn't 
need  anything.  Perfectly  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  were,  he  said,  now  that 
the  floors  had  been  mopped." 

"We  could  condemn  the  place,"  a 
member  suggested.  "Public  necessity. 
Sovereign  right  of  government.  Tear  it 
down." 

"Then  we'd  have  to  build  a  new  one," 
another  member  pointed  out. 

"Gentlemen,"  the  mayor  said.  "We 
haven't  got  time.  We  don't  want  this  to 
get  out.  How  would  it  look?" 

"Say!"  a  member  suggested.  "Why 
not  give  him  a  city  job  and  let  him  move 
into  one  of  the  offices!" 

The  mayor  went  into  the  hall  and 
phoned  the  city  hall.  He  returned  to  the 
assembled  council  shaking  his  head 
sadly.   "He  says  he  doesn't  want  a  nice, 


soft  city  job,"  the  mayor  reported, 
he  likes  the  lobby.    It's  roomy  fc 
kids  to  play  in." 

"There's  just  one  thing  left,"  a  me 
said.   "Throw  him  out." 

"He's  got  a  legal  title,"  another ; 
out. 

"Let  him  sue,"  the  first  member| 
"He  can't  lick  the  city  hall.  He'll  le 

"It  would  make  quite  a  story,' 
man  from  the  Times  put  in  gently.  I 
you  guys  mind  if  I  add  my  two  i 
worth?" 

"Please,  Whitey,"  the  mayor  said 

The  Times  man  shrugged,  and 
add  his  two  cents'  worth. 

A  COUNCILMAN  said,  "It  see: 
me  that  maybe  the  guy  just  w; 
place  to  live.  I  think  somebody  to' 
he  was  living  with  his  in-laws." 

"Yeah,  he  missed  out  all  around 
the  wonderful  start  we  gave  him, 
other  said. 

"So  he  had  title  to  the  city  hall  ai 
cided  to  move  in." 

"I  think  we've  gone  over  that  p(| 
the  mayor  said. 

"What  I  mean,"  the  councilman 
"if  we  could  find  him  a  nice  place  tc 
wouldn't  he  like  that  better  thar 
lobby  of  the  city  hall?" 

"Find  a  house  in  this  town?"  an 
said.   "Where?" 

"A  great  idea,"  the  mayor  said, 
get  the  boy  a  house." 

Three  councilmen  suddenly  perke 
"Where?"  they  asked  in  unison. 

"Just  a  moment,"  the  mayor  said| 
went  into  the  hall  and  phoned  the 
of  police.    "Tod,  what  the  hell's  t 
hear  about  bookie  joints  running 
open  in  this  town?" 

"Chet,  please,"  the  chief  said, 
over  the  phone." 

"Come  over  to  my  house.  I'll 
you  outside." 

When  the  chief  arrived,  the  mayoi 
waiting  on  the  curbing.  "Tod," 
mayor  said,  "I  want  those  bookies 
out  of  town  tonight!" 

"But,  Chet,  you  know  that's  al 
ranged.  They're  not  chiseling  on 
payments.  And  they  can't  afforc 
more." 

The   mayor   considered.    "Isn't 
just  one  who's  trying  to  chisel  a  littk 
I  need  an  example." 

"They're  all  kicking  through,  • 
But  if  you  ain't  satisfied  with  your  .' 
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I  C  There  may  be  gold  in  vour  dusty  old  letters. 
f  postage  stamps  or  antiques.  Remember  the 
lis  British  Guiana  if  stamp?  Issued  3  years 
f-  the  name  Corby's  began  its  great  tradition  in 
■  la.  it's  worth  over  $40,000  today!  (And  in  1873. 
•Iisuspecting  finder  settled  for  $1.50!) 


1Qf|7  A  lucky  junk  dcalei  bought  iln>  tons  <>t 
waste  paper  from  the  old  Barge  Office  in 
New  York  at  a  few  dollars  a  ton,  when  the  name 
Corby's  was  in  its  49th  year  of  fame  in  Canada. 
What  a  buy!  Historical  letters  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  were  sorted  out  of  the  scrap. 


1Q0C  A  woman  in  Won  ester,  Mass.,  cleaning  her 
attic,  found  a  paperbacked  book  of  poems 
signed  "A  Bostonian."  It  brought  $17,500,  in  this 
67th  year  of  Canadian  renown  for  the  name  Corby's. 
You  see,  "A  Bostonian"  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and 
the    book    was   a    first   edition   of  his   "Tamerlane." 


CORBY'S  ...  a  grand  old   name 

in  Canada  since  1859 

AN    AMERICAN    BLENDED    WHISKEY 
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I'll  have  to  talk  with  the  boys.  The  busi- 
ness can't  stand  much  more  protection, 
Chet.  Them  boys  have  their  problems 
just  like  we  have  ours." 

"But  we  just  got  to  have  a  house  for 
Jake  Anderson,  Tod.  Isn't  there  just  one 
bookie  you  could  make  an  example  of 
and  run  out  of  town?  One  with  a  pretty 
nice  little  house?" 

"The  boys  are  always  willing  to  oblige, 
Chet.  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  somebody  to 
double  up.  Call  you  back." 

WITHIN  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
chief  called  back.  There  was  a 
house  available.  Two  bedrooms,  stucco, 
modern,  fifty-five  a  month.  The  mayor 
thanked  the  chief  and  immediately 
phoned  the  city  hall.  He  returned  to  the 
council  with  a  long  face. 

"Gentlemen,'"  he  reported,  "Jake  An- 
derson doesn't  want  a  house.  He  likes  it 
where  he  is.  He's  got  his  eye  on  an  acre 
out  of  town,  and  when  he  saves  up  some 
money  he's  going  to  build,  he  said.  He's 
handy  with  tools.  He's  going  to  build  it 
himself.  And  in  the  meanwhile  he'll  stay 
where  he  is." 

"I'd  just  like  to  see  him  build,"  a  coun- 
cil member  growled.  "I'd  like  to  see  him 
pass  the  code  after  I  talk  with  the  build- 
ing inspectors." 

"I'm  afraid  we're  getting  nowhere," 
the  mayor  said.  He  turned  to  the  man 
from  the  Times.  "Did  I  interrupt  you  a 
while  ago.  Whitey?" 

The  man  from  the  Times  stood  up. 
"Gentlemen,  here's  the  deal.  Jake  An- 
derson was  just  another  kid  who  went 
away.  He'd  been  a  stock  clerk  at  the 
works;  a  lad  twenty  years  old.  He  went 
in  as  a  private,  and  he  was  still  a  private 
when  he  suddenly  found  himself  a  hero. 

"Now,  let's  not  kid  ourselves  one  way 
or  the  other  as  to  what  he  did  to  become 
a  hero.  It  was  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty.  It  was  exceptional  bravery.  It 
was  gallantry  and  intrepidity.  It  fits  the 
citation  of  the  medal  they  gave  him.  But 
let's  face  it:  That  One  Man  Tank  hoopla 
was  strictly  a  snow  job.  We  were  hungry 
for  heroes  at  the  time.  We  needed  them 
badly.  There  happened  to  be  a  corre- 
spondent on  deck  and  he  made  the  most 
out  of  it.  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 
I  was  the  correspondent. 

"Now,  Jake  didn't  want  the  hoopla. 
He  told  me  so  the  first  time  I  talked  with 
him  in  the  base  hospital.  You  know  how 
I  handled  that — modesty.  It  went  over 
big.  And  I'm  not  saying  I  did  the  wrong 
thing,  either.  My  primary  job  as  a  corre- 
spondent was  to  build  morale  at  home, 
and  heroes  build  morale. 

"So  they  brought  Jake  Anderson  back 
to  sell  War  Bonds.  And  that  was  some- 
thing we  had  to  do,  too;  it  was  impor- 
tant. He  was  due  for  a  medical  discharge 
anyhow.  He  sold  plenty  of  bonds.  You 
can  say  Jake  Anderson  did  his  share  in 
the  war. 

"The  town  went  wild  over  its  hero. 
There  was  a  competition  between  towns 
as  to  which  could  do  the  most  for  its 
local  hero.  High  Falls  topped  them  all. 
We  didn't  make  the  empty  gesture  of  giv- 
ing Jake  the  keys  to  the  city;  we  handed 
him  a  deed  to  the  city  hall.  He  married 
the  girl  he  left  behind,  he  was  made  su- 
perintendent of  the  works  where  he'd 
been  a  stock  clerk,  he  moved  into  the  lit- 
tle cottage  given  by  public  subscription. 
And  the  war  still  had  three  more  years  to 
run. 

"Now  you  can  say  that  Jake  got  the 
breaks.  That  he  was  the  first  hero  the 
town  had  and  skimmed  the  cream  from 
the  hero  business.  As  has  been  stated 
here  tonight,  we  were  lousy  with  heroes 
later.  That's  one  way  to  look  at  it. 

"But  remember  that  while  everybody 
else  was  losing  his  head,  Jake  didn't.  This 
twenty-year-old  lad  knew  it  was  all 
hoopla,  and  he  didn't  want  any  part  of  it. 
He  diJ  it  only  because  it  was  put  up  to 
him  as  his  duty.  It  sold  War  Bonds.  It 
helped  morale.  Let's  look  at  it  from  his 
viewpoint. 


"He  knew  that  he  wasn't  qualified  to 
be  superintendent  of  the  works.  I  was 
there  when  he  tried  to  beg  out  of  the 
job.  He  pointed  out  that  he'd  been  only 
a  stock  clerk,  that  he  didn't  have  the 
know-how,  that  what  he'd  done  in  battle 
had  no  relation  to  running  the  plant. 

"I  made  a  big  story  out  of  his  becom- 
ing modesty.  They  shoved  him  into  the 
job.  It  was  just  a  title;  he  wasn't  given 
anything  to  do.  After  the  big  noise  qui- 
eted down  they  accepted  his  resignation. 
And  after  that  he  had  a  pretty  tough 
time.  Nobody  wanted  to  hire  the  One 
Man  Tank  at  an  ordinary  job,  and  he'd 
flopped  as  an  executive. 

"And  there's  the  little  cottage  donated 
to  him  and  his  bride  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. Twelve  thousand  dollars  were  sub- 
scribed. A  little  less  than  five  thousand 
saw  its  way  into  the  house." 

"Administrative  expense,"  someone 
murmured. 

"The  little  honeymoon  cottage."  the 
man  fiom  the  Times  continued,  "turned 
out  to  be  a  thirty-eight-thousand-dollar 
job.  Nothing  could  be  skimped  for  our 
hero.  He  had  to  have  the  best.  So  Jake 
took  over  the  place  owing  the  difference. 
As  I  recall,  he  was  facing  payments  of 
$186.43  a  month  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  superintendent  of  the  works  could 
meet  that,  but  not  just  a  worker. 

"He  had  some  savings.  His  wife  had  a 
little.  They  socked  everything  they  had 
into  it.  When  they  had  to  let  it  go,  the 
house  sold  for  nineteen  thousand  dollars, 
even  though  prices  had  gone  up  in  the 


meanwhile.  I'm  not  saying  there  was 
graft  in  the  erection  of  the  house.  A  pub- 
lic building  always  costs  more.  So  the 
bank  got  a  judgment  against  Jake  for  the 
difference. 

"(  (Hinting  what  he'd  put  in  and  what 
was  raised  by  subscription,  he  had  an 
equity  of  about  ten  thousand.  So  when 
he  lost  his  house  and  everything  he'd 
socked  into  it,  he  still  owed  around  nine 
thousand  bucks." 

"He  could  have  gone  through  bank- 
ruptcy," a  council  member  suggested. 

"He  could  have  skipped,  too,"  the 
Times  man  said.  "But  he  didn't.  He  kept 
his  mouth  shut  and  paid  off  what  he 
could.  He'd  moved  in  with  his  in-laws, 
and  that's  not  too  good,  either.  He's  got 
two  kids,  now.  With  what  it  costs  to  live, 
these  days,  he  hasn't  got  much  left  to  ap- 
ply on  the  judgment.  He's  just  working 
for  wages. 

"I  think  Jake  Anderson  has  been  fig- 
uring it  out.  How  old  is  he  going  to  be 
before  the  judgment  is  paid  off  and  he 
can  start  getting  a  little  ahead?  What 
can  he  provide  for  his  children?  He 
didn't  ask  for  any  part  of  this.  His  nose 
is  on  the  grindstone  and  he  can't  see  an 
end  to  it.  He's  branded  as  a  failure. 
He's  the  guy  who  had  the  big  chance  and 
missed  out.  He  had  the  world  by  the  tail 
and  couldn't  hold  on.  His  name  is  mud. 
And  all  because  he  tried  to  do  what  was 
expected  of  him  to  help  the  war  effort." 

"The  war,"  the  mayor  murmured,  "has 
been  over  a  long  time." 

"That,  I  figure,"  the  Times  man  said, 


SENATOR  WALRUS: 

on  The  Pace  That  Kills 


Life  for  a  senator's  hustle  and  hurry, 
Hustle  and  bustle  and  scamper  and  scurry; 
Mixture  of  obstacle,  hurdle,  and  flat  race, 
Life  for  a  senator's  rather  a  rat  race. 


I,  a  conservative,  call  for  a  slowdown: 
Throttle  the  speed  that  is  getting  me  so  down ! 
Slacken  this  galloping  Senate-and-House  race! 
Mine  is  a  mind  for  a  moderate  mouse  race. 

— AL  GRAHAM 


"is  j list  the  point.    I  would  say  tha  g 
Anderson  is  led  up.    The  war's  ov< 
to  hell  with  it.   He  owns  the  city  li 
he  moved  in.    It's  a  good  buildi 
for  the  kids,  and  it's  rent-free  " 

"But    what's    his   angle?"   the 
asked.   "You  know  vci  \  well  he  ca 
pect  to  live  in  the  city  hall." 

"It's   better    than   living   with 
laws,"  the  Times  man  pointed  out 
can  save  more  to  appl)  on  the  unj 
Eventually  he  can  buy  that  acre 
town  and  build  a  little  place  with  hi 
hands." 

"But  he  can't  do  it!"  the 
squeaked.  "Think  of  the  op] 
We'd  be  a  laughingstock!" 

"Well,''  the  Times  man  said,  "I 
he  might  sell." 

"Sell  the  city  hall?"  a  couneilma 
"Put  up  a  sign?  List  it  with  real 
agents?" 

"It  ought  to  bring  him  enough 
Times  man  said,  "to  take  him  off 
with  that  judgment." 

"Just  a  moment,"  the  mayor  sail 
went  to  the  phone  and  called  th 
hall.  "Gentlemen."  he  reported 
turning,  "He  says  he  might  consid 
ing.  The  place,  he  says,  is  reall 
large  for  his  purposes." 

"How  much  does  he  want?"  a  co 
man  asked. 

"Six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
six  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents, 
mayor  said.  "No  more,  no  less." 

"A  coincidence,"  the  Times  mi 
marked. 

"What  is?"  the  mayor  asked. 

"That  just  happens  to  be  the 
he  still  owes  on  that  judgment." 

"He  can't  get  away  with  this!" 
the  councilmen  said. 

"I'll  see  him  in  hell  first!" 
councilman  muttered. 

"He's  not  asking  for  what  he's 
the  Times  man  said.  "He  might  hoi 
up  for  all  he's. socked  into  it.  But 
wants  is  to  get  out  from  under.  He 
a  chance  to  start  from  scratch, 
getting  a  bargain." 

"But   it's   impossible,"  a   coum 
said.    "A  thing  like  that  would  ha 
go  to  the  people,  and  we  can't  affo 

"I  think  you  could  pay  him  off  q 
and  he'd  sign  a  paper  giving  the  cit 
petual  occupancy."  the  Times  man 
"You  don't  have  to  use  public  mi 
You  guys  got  him  into  this.  You  ca 
him  out." 

"Out  of  our  own  pockets?"  a  co 
man  asked. 

"Need  I  go  into  detail  about  the 
ous  sources  of  your  private  incoi 
the  Times  man  asked  gently.  *a 
imagine  a  better  use  for  such  mone;    ard 

"Now,  see  here — " 

"If  there  is  no  discussion,"  the  n 
said,  "the  motion  is  passed  unanimi 
You  guys  be  back  here  in  a  half 
with  your  share.  Meeting  adjourne 


THE  man  from  the  Times  went  I 
city  hall.  "I'll  help  you  pack  uj 
told  Jake  Anderson.  "You  dii 
right." 

"I  just  got  fed  up." 

"That's  what  I  figured.' 

"But  I  guess  I'm  in  for  a  rough 
from  now  on.  Anyhow,  I  won't  owe 
body  anything.  Guess  I'd  better  g< 
of  town." 

"Don't  be  a  chump,"  the  man 
the  Times  said.    "Brother,  you've 
future  here.    You  just  think  you 
what  it  means  to  have  the  keys  to  th 
turned  over  to  you.    Now,  look, 
take  a  little  time  to  decide.    Don't 
at  the  first  offer.  Don't  try  to  bite  o 
big  a  hunk.    Let  me  help  you  on 
Don't  be  high-pressured." 

"Huh?"  Jake  Anderson  said,  fi 
ing. 

"You're  in,  Jake.  This  is  your  f. 
Brother,  the  One  Man  Tank  is  pe 
compared  to  this.  Just  you  wait  uni 
word  gets  around.  You're  the  mar 
licked  the  citv  hall!" 
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ich.  I  guess  a  woman  wants  a  little 
..nd  something  on  the  wall  besides 
us  of  pugs." 

it  picture  stays  up,"  Agatha  said, 
;  to  Lefty's  picture.    "Even  if  he 
,r  fighter  any  more." 
he  quit  the  ring  today?"  Oscar 

says  so,"  Agatha  said.   "And  his 
ft'J  s°,  too." 

grunted.    "Sure,  Lucille  wants 

t  of  it.  I  guess  I  don't  blame  her. 
a'usy  racket,  the  fight  racket.  I  was 


t  do  you  think,  Oscar?  Honestly, 
think  Lefty  ought  to  give  up?" 

s  good,"  Oscar  said.   "He's  pretty 
t's  too  bad  he's  quitting.  Trouble 
kid  is  he  needs  somebody  to 
He's  lazy  and  he  needs  some- 
make  him  work." 
about  you?"  Agatha  said. 

leedle    him    some,"    Oscar    said. 

can. 

THA  sighed  and  went  through  the 
nging  door.  Jack  Barlow  was  lean- 
inst  the  bar.  "Hello,"  she  said, 
television  set  was  working  and 
was  sitting  raptly  gazing  at  the 
watching  a  shiny-faced  moppet 
about  on  strings.  Lefty  Langan 
>rking  on  another  boilermaker. 
i  look  as  though  you  could  take  it. 
id  everything  go?"  Barlow  said. 
right,"  she  said.  "Want  a  drink?" 
it's  why  I'm  here.  Manhattan." 
ha  went  around  behind  the  bar. 
lixing  this  one,  Billy,"  she  said. 
Walsh  put  the  vermouth  and 
on  the  bar  in  front  of  her,  passed 
shaker  with  ice  in  it.  He  stood 
pg  with  alert  interest,  and  Walter 
iter  walked  over,  leaned  his  el- 
mi  the  bar  and  said,  "Remember, 
Three  to  one." 

n  taking  lessons?"  Jack  asked. 
t  practicing,"  Agatha  said.  She 
}t  overlooked  the  fact  that  Walter 
;o  called  her  Aggie.  It  was  started 
he  thought;  it  was  too  late  to  stop 
was  Aggie  from  now  on  in  this 
Avenue  gin  mill. 

ir  came  out,  wearing  his  apron, 
ened  a  cupboard  behind  the  bar. 
>k  out  a  cardboard  placard  that 
WRESTLING  TONIGHT  and 
to  the  window.  On  his  return  he 
the  cupboard  door  shut  with  vio- 
ind  Agatha  knew  the  reason.  The 
placard  had  been  Ln  view  within 
>board,  the  one  that  said:  LEFTY 
AN  FIGHTS  TONIGHT, 
er  a  day  down  here,"  Jack  said, 
>ught  you  might  appreciate  a 
I've  got  theater  tickets  for  to- 
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tha  looked  into  his  gray  eyes.   He 
sympathetic  person,  a  thoughtful 

She  had  been  lucky,  she  thought, 
le  Leo's  choice  of  a  lawyer. 

I've  reserved  a  table  at  the 
Marmite,"  Jack  said.  "In  the  sort 
aurant  you  hoped  to  inherit." 
member,"  Agatha  said.  "But  I'm 
d  with  what  I've  got.  I  guess  I'm 
■liquor  girl  at  heart." 

wine  steward  for  you,  eh?"  Jack 
I've  noticed  one  thing  about  you. 
pproach  a  cocktail  like  a  small 
ting  down  to  a  nut  sundae."   He 

thoughtfully,     "In     fact,     most 
i  do.   They  reach  and  they  drink 
t  the  slightest  effort  to  get  ac- 
l  frd  with  what's  in  the  glass.  They 
'allow  it  down." 

ster,"  said  Walter,  the  waiter,  "you 
mething.    You  got  it  right."    He 

to  Oscar.  "Boilermaker,"  he  said. 
Lefty." 
ir  filled   the   order   and   put  the 

on  the  tray,  then  gave  his  head  a 
"There  he  goes,"  he  said.    "It 

'•  for  January  15,  1949 


will  be  three — four  days  of  this.  When 
he  sobers  up  he'll  find  a  bromo  in  easy 
reach.    He'll  be  back  in  that  drugstore." 

"Lucille  will  take  care  of  that,  you 
mean,"  Agatha  said. 

"That's  it."  said  Oscar. 

She  smiled  at  Jack.  "I'm  afraid  I've 
liquidated  one  of  my  assets,"  she  said. 
"My  house  fighter  is  thoroughly  liqui- 
dated." 

She  said  it  lightly,  but  later,  as  they 
were  having  dinner  at  the  Petite  Mar- 
mite, she  still  carried  in  her  memory  her 
last  glimpse  of  Lefty  Langan,  slumped 
dejectedly  at  his  table  beside  the  red- 
headed girl,  his  big  hands  resting  inanely 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 

Agatha  was  preoccupied  at  dinner,  and 
paid  little  attention  to  the  food,  the  wine", 
or  Jack  Barlow's  conversation.  She  was 
thinking  about  Lefty  Langan.  "I  think  he 
ought  to  go  back  in  the  ring,"  she  an- 
nounced suddenly. 

Jack  smiled  faintly,  and  from  the  way 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  the  way 
his  eyes  narrowed  until  only  the  twinkle 
was  visible,  Agatha  thought  that  he 
rather  enjoyed  watching  her  impulses  at 
work.  He  probably  enjoyed  watching 
her  make  a  fool  of  herself,  she  thought. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "do  you  think  he 
ought  to  give  it  up  to  be  a  soda  jer — a 
dispenser?  What  happens  to  soda  jerks 
when  they  get  old?" 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  he  said,  "I  never 
saw  an  old  one." 

"Exactly,"  Agatha  said.  "He'll  marry 
that  redhead  and  she'll  have  six  kids  and 
put  on  fifty  pounds  and  one  day  he'll  go 
to  the  drugstore  and  they'll  have  a  young, 
good-looking  fellow  in  his  place." 

"Agatha,"  he  said,  "you're  a  long- 
range  worrier,  aren't  you?  Are  you  map-, 
ping  out  his  whole  life  for  him?" 

Agatha  laughed  and  said,  "I've  even 
named  his  six  kids." 

At  some  time  during  that  evening, 
Agatha  reached  a  decision.  She  did  not 
know  just  when  it  was,  but  all  at  once 
her  mind  was  made  up.  Actually,  she 
reflected,  it  had  probably  happened  at 
the  table  in  Leo's  Place  when  Lefty  Lan- 
gan had  given  back  the  agreement  he  had 
signed  with  Uncle  Leo,  and  she  had 
taken  it  and  returned  it  to  her  pocket- 
book.  She  was  going  to  encourage  Lefty 
Langan  to  continue  in  the  prize  ring, 
and  she  would  talk  to  Oscar  Gumper 
about  it. 

AFTER  the  show  Jack  suggested  a 
L  nightclub  but  now  she  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  hotel. 

"The  truth  is,"  she  said,  "I've  got  a  bit 
of  a  headache.  I  had  a  pretty  trying 
day."  She  spread  her  hands  apologeti- 
cally. "I'm  sorry." 

"Then  I'll  take  you  straight  home," 
he  said,  and  told  the  driver,  "Hotel 
Westbrook." 

As  the  taxi  moved  away  Agatha  felt 
ungrateful.  He  had  become  so  instantly 
solicitous,  and  it  was  such  a  shopworn 
dodge  to  get  rid  of  a  man;  she  was  sure 
he  suspected  that  her  head  did  not  ache 
in  the  least. 

She  had  known  him  two  days  now, 
and  he  had  helped  her  immeasurably. 
The  time  had  come  when  a  man  had  a 
right  to  anticipate  a  kiss  in  the  cab  with- 
out encountering  a  mountain  of  resist- 
ance. But  she  had  fenced  herself  in  with 
a  headache,  and  she  hated  to  have  him 
think  that  might  be  the  reason  for  the 
headache.  The  most  unflattering  sum- 
mation of  Agatha's  character  could  not 
honestly  charge  her  with  a  lack  of  frank- 
ness or,  even  worse,  a  disposition  to  be 
coy. 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  and  said, 
"Jack,  you've  been  awfully  sweet  to  me, 
and  I  appreciate  it  a  lot." 

"I'm  your  lawyer,"  he  said.  "Nothing's 
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I  object!  It's  irrelevant, 
immaterial,  and— " 


JUDGE:  Objection  overruled!  Proceed 
with  your  description,  Mr.  Brown. 

WITNESS:  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  de- 
fendant came  into  the  clubroom  wear- 
ing one  of  those  Arrow  White  Shirts — 

COUNSEL:  I  object,  Your  Honor!  The 
witness  could  not  be  certain  of  positive 
identification  of  the  defendant's  shirt! 

BROWN:  Oh,  yes  I  can!  You  can't  miss 
that  streamline-type  design.  It's  what- 
do-you-call-it  MITOGA. 

JUDGE:  Proceed,  Mr.  Brown. 

BROWN:  Well,  he  was  wearin'  this 
swell-lookin*  Arrow  White  Shirt,  with  a 
really  terrific  collar — that  Arrow  collar 
that  doesn't  wilt,  you  know — and  .  .  . 

COUNSEL:  Object!  That's  an  unwar- 
ranted assumption  without — 


JUDGE:  Overruled!  Arrow  Collars  do 
not  wilt  and  buttons  don't  pop  off  either ! 

COUNSEL:  But  Your  Honor—! 

JUDGE:  Witness  will  proceed. 

BROWN:  Well,  then  we  started  talking 
about  Arrow's  Sanforized  trade-mark 
that  keeps  'em  down  to  less  than  1% 
shrinkage.  Then  I  asks  him  where  he 
bought  it,  so  he  tells  me. 

JUDGE:  And  where  did  he  buy  it? 

COUNSEL:  Object!  Object!  This  has  no 
bearing  on  the  case!  It's  irrelevant!  It's 
immaterial!   It's  incompetent!   It's — ■ 

JUDGE:  (rap!  rap!  rap!)  Counsel,  you've 
gone  too  far!  I'm  holding  you  in  con- 
tempt of  Arro — I  mean  contempt  of 
court!  This  hearing  is  adjourned  until 
tomorrow  morning.  And,  Mr.  Brown 
— would  you  mind  stepping  into  my 
chambers  to  see  my  new  Dart  shirt? 

Arrow-Mitoga-Senforized:  Reg.  Trade-marks 
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too  good  for  a  client  of  Martin,  Elder 
and  Barlow." 

He  smiled  and  squeezed  her  hand 
rather  impersonally,  and  it  was  clear  to 
Agatha  that  he  was  going  to  respect  that 
headache.  He  couldn't  have  more  re- 
spect for  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  than  he  had  for  that  headache. 
Agatha  let  her  hand  lie  in  his.  She  felt 
very  strongly  that  there  had  to  be  some 
sort  of  repayment  for  her  spurious  head- 
ache. 

"I'm  wondering,"  she  said  softly, 
"what  kind  of  fee  you're  going  to  charge 
me." 

"My  fee  won't  amount  to  much,"  he 
said.  "It  comes  out  of  the  estate,  fixed  by 
statute." 

IT  HAD  been  a  lovely  opening  for  a 
man  to  claim  his  fee,  and  he  had 
ignored  it.  Surprisingly,  she  was  an- 
noyed, as  if  he  were  the  one  pleading  a 
headache,  and  she  took  her  hand  away. 

A  moment  later  the  marquee  of  the 
Westbrook  came  to  view.  He  went  with 
her  as  far  as  the  elevators,  where  he 
shook  her  hand  rather  politely  and  said, 
"I'll  call  tomorrow  to  see  how  you're 
feeling." 

Agatha  detected  a  note  of  sarcasm  in 
his  voice,  although  his  eyes  told  her 
nothing.  Trying  to  look  wan  with  suffer- 
ing, she  said,  "I'm  going  to  take  some 
pills  and  go  straight  to  bed." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "A  headache  can  be  a 
pretty  irritating  thing." 

Agatha  stepped  into  the  elevator,  feel- 
ing ungrateful  and  contemptible  and  an- 
gry all  at  once,  and  saw  him  turn  his  back 
and  stride  away  before  the  elevator  doors 
closed.  The  car  moved  up  swiftly,  and 
when  the  operator  gave  Agatha  an  in- 
quiring look  she  said  firmly,  "I'm  going 
down  again." 

She  had  to  complete  the  run,  up  to 
the  thirty-first  floor  and  down  again,  and 
by  the  time  the  doors  opened  again  on 
the  lobby  she  was  sure  that  Jack  Barlow 
was  well  on  his  way.  She  hurried  out  of 
the  hotel,  found  a  cab  at  the  hack  stand, 
and  gave  the  address  of  Leo's  Place. 

By  now  the  edge  had  been  taken  off 
her  enthusiasm,  and  she  felt  more  than 
ever  that  she  was  letting  herself  in  for 
something  she  would  regret.  That  was 
the  reason,  of  course,  she  had  not  told 
Jack  what  she  was  planning;  that  was  the 
reason  she  had  pretended  a  headache. 
She  was  simply  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  Lefty  Langan. 

The  neon  sign,  familiar  now,  flashed 
ahead  of  her  on  Eighth  Avenue,  and  the 
cab  drew  up  beneath  it.  She  paid  the  fare 
and  hurried  across  the  strip  of  sidewalk 
to  the  door,  as  if  to  snug  haven  in  this 
dubious  neighborhood. 

Oscar  Gumper  was  behind  the  bar, 
talking  to  two  customers.  She  walked 
to  the  far  end  of  the  bar,  and  a  glance  to 
her  left  showed  her  that  Lefty  Langan 
was  no  longer  at  the  table.  She  felt  an 
odd  disappointment. 

Oscar  came  along  the  bar  to  Agatha's 
end  of  it,  said,  "I  didn't  expect  to  see  you 
again  tonight,  Miss." 

"I  came  down  to  talk  to  Lefty  Lan- 
gan," Agatha  said.   "Where  is  he?" 

"He  went  places,"  Oscar  said,  his  head 
bent  a  little,  but  his  eyes  studying  her. 
"Him  and  Lucille.  I  guess  we  won't  see 
him  again  tonight."  He  shrugged. 
"Maybe  not  for  a  week.  He's  on  a  toot, 
Miss." 

"Oscar,"  Agatha  said,  "I've  been 
thinking  about  that  boy,  and  I  want  to 
do  something  about  him.  I  feel  an  obli- 
gation about  him.  I  guess  it's  Uncle  Leo's 
legacy.  Anyhow,  I  want  to  get  him  back 
in  the  ring.  Will  you  help  me?" 

Oscar  laid  his  hands  palm  down  on 
the  bar,  the  jagged  contours  of  his  knuck- 
les showing.  "I'd  like  to  see  Lefty  fight," 
he  said.  "The  kid  ought  to  fight,  but  he 
needs  a  lot  of  work." 

"I  was  hoping  you'd  take  him  in  hand," 
Agatha  said.  "Start  him  training  again, 
and  push  him  the  way  you  said  he  ought 


to  be  pushed.  I'll  take  care  of  the  ex- 
penses— within  reason,  that  is." 

Oscar  shook  his  head.  "But  I  tell  you, 
Miss,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  Lefty  won't  train,  with  that  Lu- 
cille after  him  all  the  time.  He'll  end  up 
back  in  that  drugstore." 

Agatha  had  known  from  the  begin- 
ning what  was  to  come.  She  said  in  a 
low,  unnatural  voice,  "The  thing  I 
wanted  to  know,  Oscar,  is  will  you  help?" 

"I'll  do  what  I  can,"  he  said.  "But  I'm 
telling  you,  with  that  Lucille  around — " 

"I  know,"  Agatha  said.  "We  just  have 
to  get  him  away  from  Lucille  for  a  while. 
Do  you  have  enough  influence  to  per- 
suade him  to  get  away  and  train?"  Aga- 
tha asked.  "Can  you  get  him  here  with 
his  suitcase  packed  tomorrow  afternoon, 
say  about  three  o'clock?" 

"I  think  I  could,"  he  said,  and  gave 
her  a  steady  look.  "You  plan  on  send- 
ing him  away  someplace?" 

"I  live  in  Connecticut,"  Agatha  said 
hurriedly.  "I  thought  I  might  take  him 
out  there,  Oscar,  and  sober  him  up  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  what  he  wants  to  do." 

Oscar  shrugged.  "Well,  I  can  have 
him  here,  three  o'clock  tomorrow,  but  I 


day  or  so,  and  Gwen  had  said,  "All  right. 
There's  plenty  of  room.  Who's  coming?" 

"A  Mr.  Langan,"  Agatha  had  said.  "A 
business  associate." 

It  had  been  only  postponing  the  reck- 
oning, but  Agatha  had  hesitated  to  in- 
form her  mother,  over  the  telephone,  all 
that  she  had  in  mind.  Agatha  put  out  her 
hand  and  gently  shook  Lefty's  shoulder. 

He  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  sat  up 
straight.  His  eyes  seemed  clear  now  un- 
der the  ridge  of  his  eyebrows,  and  his 
molded,  expressive  lips  turned  in  a  smile. 
"I  wasn't  asleep,"  he  said.  "I  was  just 
figuring  things  out.  I  wake  up,  see,  and 
I'm  on  a  train.  I  look  around  and  I  got 
a  good-looking  dame  with  me.  Then  it 
comes  to  me.  You're  taking  me  to  a 
training  camp." 

"Well,  not  a  training  camp  exactly," 
Agatha  said.  "It's  my  home.  We  have  a 
big  barn  you  can  use." 

Lefty  looked  out  the  window,  mur- 
mured, "I  ought  to  told  Lucille  where  I 
was  going.  She  know  about  it?" 

"I  imagine  she  does  by  now." 

Lefty  pursed  his  lips.  "I  kind  of  prom- 
ised Lucille,'  he  said.  "Fact  is,  I  was 
back  to  the  drugstore  and  took  that  job." 

"There's  a  train  back  to  New  York  in 
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"We  left  our  television  set  on,  and  a 
houseful  of  people,  and  here  we  are!" 
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can  tell  you  Lucille  ain't  gonna  like  it." 
"Let's  worry  about  Lucille  when  the 
time  comes,"  Agatha  said,  and  smiled. 
"Lucille  is  the  least  of  our  problems." 

A  GATHA  gazed  out  the  window  of  the 
l\  New  Haven  coach  at  the  monotone 
of  the  green  landscape.  It  seemed  that  a 
huge  brush  swept  a  continuous  wash  of 
green  past  the  window,  yet  now  and  then 
she  saw  familiar  landmarks;  she  was 
nearing  home.  She  glanced  at  her  watch; 
in  another  ten  minutes  now. 

Beside  her  Lefty  Langan  was  sleeping. 
At  New  Haven  he  had  opened  his  eyes 
when  the  train  stopped,  given  Agatha  a 
blank  look,  followed  by  a  sheepish  grin, 
then  had  closed  his  eyes  again.  They  had 
hardly  exchanged  a  word  since  she  had 
picked  him  up,  badly  hung  over,  at  Leo's 
Place.  Sitting  beside  him  on  the  train 
ride,  Agatha  had  time  to  consider  the 
disheartening  prospect  of  playing  nurse- 
maid to  a  beaten,  hung-over  prize  fighter, 
a  young  man  whom*  she  hardly  knew  at 
all,  and  had  repressed  her  qualms  by  as- 
suring herself  again  and  again  that  this 
was  a  business  proposition.  She  was  sal- 
vaging her  ten  per  cent.  Her  interest  in 
the  matter  was  solely  commercial. 

It  was  not  too  difficult  to  explain  it  in 
these  terms  to  herself,  Agatha  thought, 
but  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  explain  to 
her  mother.  She  had  telephoned  Gwen 
that  morning  to  inform  her  that  she  was 
bringing  a  guest  out  to  the  country  for  a 


an  hour,"  Agatha  said.  "You  can  take  it 
if  you  want  to."  She  thought  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  he  did. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  holding  up 
one  hand.  "I  want  to  get  the  pitch,  that's 
all.  How  about  Benny  Small?  He's  my 
manager.  He's  got  a  contract.  How 
about  Benny?  He  know  about  it?" 

"Not  yet,"  Agatha  said. 

"I  think  you  better  fix  it  with  Benny," 
Lefty  said. 

"I'll  have  my  lawyer  take  care  of 
that,"  Agatha  said,  and  had  a  twinge  of 
guilt.  Her  lawyer,  as  she  had  called  him, 
had  no  inkling  of  what  she  was  up  to. 
She  had  last  seen  him  when  she  had 
pleaded  a  headache  the  night  before  and 
left  him  flat  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel 
Westbrook. 

The  train  was  slowing.  A  voice  on  the 
loud-speaker  announced,  "Menasset." 

As  the  train  drew  to  a  stop  Agatha 
scanned  the  line  of  cars  nosed  to  the  rail- 
ing, but  she  did  not  see  her  mother's  sta- 
tion wagon.  She  got  down  ahead  of 
Lefty,  still  looking  at  the  cars,  saw  a 
canary-yellow  convertible,  with  the  top 
down,  and  caught  her  breath.  An  in- 
stant later  a  voice  said,  "Hello,  Agatha. 
Your  mother  asked  me  to  pick  you  up." 

Agatha  turned,  and  saw  the  pink  face 
of  Charlie  Harper,  a  shade  pinker  than 
normal. 

"Oh,"  she  said.  "Hello,  Charlie." 

Lefty  Langan  had  carried  the  luggage 
down,  and  stood  at  Agatha's  elbow,  look- 


ing incuriously  at  Charlie  Harper.it* 
the  first  time  Agatha  noticed  thai 
had  not  worn  a  hat.  He  was  dresil 
sport  shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  ga  I 
slacks  and  an  old  sport  coat.  HisE 
scarred  face  protruded  uneasilv, 
head  of  a  souvenir  turtle  with  a 
Miami  painted  on  its  shell. 

"Mr.  Langan,"  Agatha  said, 
per." 

They  shook  hands,  and  Char 
an    odd,    sidewise    glance    at 
picked  up  one  of  the  bags. 

"My  car's  over  here,"  he  said, 
essarily.    Charlie  had  always  e: 
the  showy  cars  he  drove  by 
was  good  for  business;  they  we 
of  advertisement  for  Charlie  H 
altor,  he  had  always  said,  but 
remembered  that  in  his  boyhood 
cycle   had   been   the   shiniest 
sported  the  most  elaborate  gad„. 

They  followed  Charlie  to  the*c 
he  stowed  the  suitcases  in  the  bi 
said  a  little  gruffly,  "Guess  we 
three  sit  in  front." 

"Guess  so,"  Agatha  said. 

She  sat  between  them  on  tht 
through  the  village  where  she  an 
lie  had  both  been  reared,  and  all 
home  she  had  a  stranger  on  each 
her. 
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FINALLY,   speaking  across  / 
Charlie  said,  "Been  up  this 
fore,  Mr.  Langan?" 

Lefty  opened  his  eyes.  "I  was 
Haven  for  a  fight  once,"  he  said. 

"The  Arena?" 

"Yeah,"  Lefty  said.  "I  forget  th 
name.  He  was  a  sucker  for  a  left 

Charlie  was  puzzled.  "Who's  tb 

"I  said  I  forget  his  name,"  Lei 

Agatha  said,  "Mr.  Langan  is  a 
Charlie." 

"That  so,"  Charlie  said. 

The  car  had  swerved  a  little,  and 
lie  occupied  himself  with  returnin 
the  statutory  side  of  the  white  di 
line.  Agatha  added,  "He  was  a  fri 
Uncle  Leo's." 

"That's  right,"  Lefty  said.    ' 
my  pal." 

Charlie  stole  a  quick  glance  ai 
tha's  resolute  profile,  let  his  eyes 
an  instant  on  the  ridge  of  scar 
above  Lefty's  eyes,  and  returned 
tention  to  the  road. 

Agatha  changed  the  subject.  I 
Menasset,  Mr.  Langan,"  she  said 
not  very  imposing,  but  it's  nice. 

"You  live  right  in  town,  Aggie? 

Charlie's    head    came    around 
when  Lefty  called  her  Aggie,  but  / 
said  smoothly,  "It's  practically  in 
but  it's  country." 

Charlie  turned  off  the  main  sti  ' 
Menasset  and  followed  a  winding  a 
road  to  the  hilltop  where  the  Chrisi 
house  stood.  It  had  been  a  farm 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  remainet 
a  short  walk  from  the  post  office 
white  colonial  house  stood  back  frc 
road,  among  oak  trees. 

"Not  bad,"  Lefty  said.  "Yeah,  li 
in  Queens.  Benny's  got  a  place  out 
flowers  and  everything." 

"This  house  was   built  in   sev« 
ten,"  Charlie  said  shortly.  "Not  a 
it." 

"Mr.  Harper  is  in  real  estate,"  A 
explained.    "He  can  tell  you  all 
houses.  Suppose  we  get  out.  Here 
my  mother." 

Gwen   Christopher   advanced 
along  the  walk,  clutching  a  huge  f 
clippers,  and  looked  at  Lefty  Lan 
if  he  were  a  hedge  in  need  of  trimm 

"Mother,  may  I  present  Mr.  Lai 
Agatha  said.  "It  was  nice  of  you  t< 
Charlie  to  meet  us." 

"It  was  nice  of  Charlie  to  go. 
said  imperturbably.    "How  do 
Mr.  Langan?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Lefty  said. 
Charlie."    He  reached  into  the 
brought   out   both   bags,   their 
swallowed  up  in  his  big  hands. 
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tjLer  will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour, 
*■[»  her  mother  said.  "Do  you  want 
o  ■*  Mr.  Langan  to  his  room?" 
""Jk,"  Agatha  said.    "Come  on,  Mr. 

ey  went  up  the  walk  to  the  house 

glanced   back  and   noticed  her 

in  close  consultation  with  Char- 

rer.  Lefty  said,  "How  come  this 

ngan,  Aggie?  You  called  me  Lefty 

now.   Am  I  out  of  line — calling 

»Je?" 

me  Aggie,"  Agatha  said.   "And 
r  room."  She  pushed  the  door 
Bath  across  the  hall,  all  to  your- 
er  in  half  an  hour." 

£icked  up  her  own  suitcase  and 
;r  room.  She  went  at  once  to  the 
and  looking  out,  saw  Charlie 
still  talking  on  the  lawn.    It 
as  well,  she  thought,  to  have 
■    s  blurt  out  the  facts  he  knew;  they 
make  a  cushion  when  Agatha  un- 
what  was  to  come, 
oice  in  the  hall  called  urgently. 
Aggie." 

went  to  the  door.    Lefty  stood 

bis  hands  spread  pleadingly.  "Ag- 

ust  got  to  have  a  drink.  I  need  it." 

tha  looked  dubious,  and  he  said, 

ley    ne,  Aggie.  This  is  kind  of  a  strain 
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right."  she  said.  "Just  one,  then." 

tha  slipped  past  him  to  the  stairs, 

irried  down  to  the  liquor  cabinet. 

/ills,  the  cook,  eyed  her  dubiously. 

s   pe,  you're  a  sweetheart,"   Lefty 

•fben  Agatha  brought  back  a  bottle 

a  can  of  beer  and  a  glass. 

surrendered  the  bottle  of  rye  with 

1  =:   ngs,  and  said,   "Remember,  just 

ly,"  he  said.    His  smile  was  shy, 

added  hesitantly,  "Say,  Aggie,  is 

ght  with  your  folks?" 

vhat  all  right?' 

being  here.   What  I  mean  is  no 

l   imp  ever  looked  like  this.  I  don't 

is  your  mother  is  going  to  like  it, 

a  fighter  around. 

n't  worry  about  it,"  Agatha  said 
"Everything  will  be  fine,  and 
very  welcome  here." 
m 

s  '•started  back  to  her  own  room,  but 
■   ore  she  had  taken  two  steps  she 
ler  mother  calling  her  name  from 
Agatha  squared  her  shoulders  and 
own  the  stairs. 
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••'■  a   at  are  you  up  to,  Agatha?"  Gwen 

She  was  smiling,  but  her  eyes 

'r.   ■vel  in  her  tanned,  direct  face.  "Do 

row   rstand  this  youns  man  is  a  prize 

r 

irlie  briefed  you  correctly, 
","  Agatha  said.  "He's  a  fighter 
wn  ten  per  cent  of  him." 
j  what?" 

Cm  wa  ten  per  cent  of  him,"  Agatha 

firmly.    "Uncle  Leo  advanced 

'-■fine  money  to  get  started,  in  re- 

i  »r  ten  per  cent  of  his  winnings.   I 

that  ten  per  cent  from  Uncle 


said    Gwen,    "is    something 


no,"  Agatha  said.  "It's  customary 
fight  racket.  Mother." 
V  11,  pass  me  a  cigar!"  Gwen  said, 
grin.  "The  fight  racket!  Your  in- 
him  is  strictly  business?  From 
y  Charlie  went  on  I  didn't  know 

expect.  Still,  Agatha,  what  is  he 
lere?" 

ther,  he  got  knocked  out,"  Agatha 
fit  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him  and 

in  such  a  state  I  brought  him  out 

cheer  him  up  and  get  him  back  in 
on.  You  see,  he  went  on  sort  of  a 


it  explains  why  you  took  him  up  a 
;  )f  whisky,"  her  mother  said  dryly. 
j     t  him  in  condition.  Agatha,  what 

l  know  about  this  young  man? 
his  upbringing?" 

51,"  Agatha  said.   "And  the  U.S. 

sure  they're  both  redoubtable  in- 
„t]     '•  for  January  15,  1949 


stitutions,"  said  Gwen.  "But  what  else 
do  you  knosv  about  him?" 

"Mother,  he's  a  tighter,"  Agatha  said. 
"The  principal  question  is  whether  he 
can  fight,  and  he  can.  Now  look  here, 
you  know  it's  going  to  be  fun." 

"Fun.1" 

"Having  a  fighter  of  our  own,"  Agatha 
said.  "There'll  be  some  excitement 
around  here.  Mother.  It'll  just  be  for  a 
little  while,  just  until  we've  got  him  back 
in  shape;  then  he'll  go  back  to  New  York. 
Mother.  I  know  1  should  have  talked  it 
over  with  you  on  the  telephone,  but  how 
could  I  explain  it  over  the  phone'.''' 

"Here  he  comes,"  her  mother  whis- 
pered.  "We'll  talk  about  it  later." 

Lefty  Langan  came  very  carefully 
down  the  stairs,  with  attention  to  his 
balance.  Some  instinct  had  prompted 
him  to  remove  the  sport  coat  and  put  on 
a  white  shirt  and  tie  and  a  plain  dark  suit. 
He  was  just  a  little  tight,  and  quite  shy, 
and  so  plainly  was  this  an  ordeal  for  him 
that  Gwen  Christopher  was  touched  and 
made  an  effort  to  set  him  at  ease. 

Lefty  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  say- 
ing, "Yes,  ma'am,"  and  "No,  ma'am," 
and  later,  as  they  were  having  dinner, 
and  Lefty  still  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  chair, 
elbows  at  his  sides,  head  erect,  it  oc- 
curred to  Agatha  that  he  was  exhibiting 
his  Navy  manners.  He  addressed  Gwen 
as  he  would  a  commissioned  officer  in 
the  Waves. 

AFTER  dinner  Agatha  took  Lefty  to 
_f\the  barn.  Many  years  had  passed 
since  it  had  stabled  a  horse,  but  the  floor 
was  still  in  sound  condition. 

"Not  bad,"  Lefty  said.  "We  can  rig  a 
bag  off  that  low  beam  over  there,  and 
there's  plenty  of  room  for  a  ring." 

"A  ring?"  Agatha  said.  "You  mean  a 
regular  prize  ring?  Well,  let's  not  talk 
about  the  ring  and  the  punching  bag  just 
yet.  I  mean  to  my  mother." 

His  bright  eyes  met  hers.  "She  don't 
like  the  idea?" 

"She  doesn't  know  about  it  yet.  I'll 
have  to  break  it  to  her  gently." 

Lefty  swung  his  arms,  uneasily. 
"Maybe  I  ought  to  go  back  to  New  York, 
Aggie." 

"Certainly  not,"  Agatha  said.  "You're 
going  to  fight.  You're  not  going  back  to 
that  soda  fountain."  She  said  it  with 
more  conviction  than  she  felt,  realizing 
that  she  was  already  in  much  deeper 
than  she  had  ever  intended. 

Lefty  danced  a  few  steps,  shadowbox- 
ing.  "Yeah,  I'm  gonna  fight,"  he  said. 
He  stopped  short  and  smiled  at  her.  "I'm 
feeling  better,  Aggie.  Lots  better."  His 
right  whistled  past  Agatha's  ear,  and  he 
grinned  as  she  flinched  away.  "I'll  stop 
Manolo  next  time,  Aggie.  You  got  my 
guarantee." 

"You  bet  you'll  stop  him!"  Agatha 
cried. 

They  stood  a  moment,  facing  each 
other,  both  bright-eyed  and  eager,  and 
for  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  the  old  barn 
was  Madison  Square  Garden  and  they 
were  hearing  the  roar  of  the  crowd.  Aga- 
tha definitely  heard  it,  and  felt  herself 
blushing.  She  turned  quickly  and  slipped 
out  of  the  barn.  Unmistakably  there 
had  been  a  humming  in  her  ears  and  a 
warm,  excited  rush  of  blood,  and  she  was 
disturbed,  considerably  disturbed. 

"Hey,"  Lefty's  soft  voice  said,  "you 
trying  to  lose  me?" 

She  stopped  on  the  lawn,  and  turned. 
It  was  nearly  dark  now,  but  even  so  she 
was  aware  of  his  soft-footed,  easy  walk 
as  he  approached  her. 

"It's  getting  dark,"  Agatha  said. 

"Yeah.  Nice  night.  It's  pretty  nice  up 
here,  Aggie.  I  like  it."  He  stretched  his 
arms.  "This  air  is  good  to  breathe." 

Agatha  filled  her  lungs  with  it,  but  it 
did  not  relieve  a  nervous  piessure  on  her 
diaphragm.  His  head  was  clearly  out- 
lined in  the  fading  light,  and  she  saw  the 
shine  of  his  teeth  and  heard  his  voice 
gently  saying,  "Aggie,  when  you  walked 
into  Leo's  Place  the  other  night  I  thought 
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Find  the  things  in  this 
room  that  drive  a  woman  crazy! 

An  old-fashioned  radiator,  wasting  floor  space  — slow-heating,  ineffi- 
cient. A  dust-collector  that  throws  too  much  heat  to  the  ceiling,  not 
enough  near  the  floor.  It's  too  hot  for  you  or  your  furniture  to  touch. 
Heat  wasted.  Fuel  wasted.  Trane  "Active  Air"  Convectors  would  whip 
these  problems. 
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Find  the  things  in  this 
room  that  tickle  a  woman  pink! 

No  dust  traps  here !  This  room  stays  cleaner . . .  and  it's  evenly,  health- 
fully, quickly  warmed  all  over,  at  low  fuel  cost!  No  hot  surfaces  to 
burn  hands  or  scorch  furniture.  Slim,  handsome  Trane  Convectors 
may  be  recessed  into  walls,  out  of  the  way.  It's  a  room  of  lasting 
charm  and  luxurious  comfort. 


There  ]s  such  a  thing  as  fool-proof  heating! 

Whether  you're  building,  remodeling,  or  just  making  plans,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  find  out  what  Trane  "Active  Air"  Convectors  can  mean  in  terms  of  comfort,  health 
and  economy.  They  can  be  used  with  any  steam  or  hot  water  system. 

Avoid  disappointments  later  by  getting  all  the  better  living  facts  about  "Active 
Air"  converted  heat  now.  Send  for  colorful,  helpful  free  booklet. 


The  Trane  Company,  Dept.  A19,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

—  or  Trone  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

I  want  to  see  your  full-color  photographs  of  beautiful  rooms, 

and  learn  more  about  Trane  Convector  heating.  Please  send 

me  your  free  book  "How  to  Live  in  June  All  Winter." 
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you  were  just  some  ritzy  dame  from  up- 
town, but  you're  okay.  You're  a  pal, 
Aggie." 

Before  she  knew  it  his  arms  were 
around  her.  She  tried  to  push  him  away, 
and  turned  her  head.  His  lips  brushed 
her  cheek. 

"Stop  it,  Lefty,"  she  whispered.  "Stop 
it." 

"Relax,  baby,"  he  said.  "Why  don't 
you  relax?" 

"Lefty,"  she  said  breathlessly,  still  try- 
ing to  get  away.  "Stop  it."  She  added 
with  what  she  hoped  was  detachment. 
"I'm  just  not  the  physical  type." 

"Baby,  you  got  plenty  of  physique," 
Lefty  said,  reassuringly,  and  undertook 
to  demonstrate  the  proposition. 

He  was  strong,  and  Agatha  felt  a  mo- 
ment of  panic,  but  fought  it  down,  con- 
trolled her  voice,  and  said,  "How  about 
Lucille?" 

Lefty  dropped  his  arms.  "How  do  you 
like  that?"  he  said.  "That's  a  dame  for 
you." 

"I  think  we'd  better  go  in,"  Agatha 
said,  and  started  across  the  lawn. 

She  had  taken  only  a  few  steps  before 
he  was  again  beside  her.  "I'm  out  of  turn 
again,  Aggie.  I'm  always  getting  out  of 
turn." 

"It's  all  right,"  Agatha  said. 

"If  I  get  out  of  turn,  just  slap  me 
down,"  Lefty  said.    "I'm  sorry,  Aggie." 

She  turned  to  face  him.  "Forget  it, 
Lefty.  Now  we  understand  each  other, 
don't  we?" 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "Sure.  Strictly  busi- 
ness.  Right?" 

"Right,"  Agatha  said. 

"I  won't  get  out  of  line  again,"  he  said. 
"If  I  do—" 

"I'll  slap  you  down,"  Agatha  said,  and 
laughed. 

WHEN  Agatha  went  down  for  break- 
fast the  next  morning  she  found  her 
mother  on  the  sun  porch,  taking  sips  of 
orange  juice  between  puffs  of  a  cigarette. 

"Good  morning,"  Agatha  said.  "Is 
Lefty  up  yet?" 

"Lefty?"  Gwen  said,  showing  a  faint 
crease  between  her  eyes.  "Doesn't  he 
have  a  name,  Agatha?" 

"Yes,  it's  Frank." 

"Well,  Frank  is  out  inspecting  the 
barn." 

"I'd  better  call  him  for  breakfast," 
Agatha  said,  and  started  with  a  brisk 
light  step  to  the  door. 

"Give  him  a  minute,"  Gwen  said. 
"Let's  have  a  word  or  two  first,  Agatha, 
you  and  I.  How  long  have  you  asked  this 
young  man  for?" 

"I  haven't  asked  him  exactly,"  Agatha 
said,  turning  resolutely  to  face  her 
mother.  "I  mean  not  as  a  house  guest. 
He's  out  here  to  get  in  condition.  It's 
business.  If  you  don't  like  the  idea,  I  can 
put  him  on  the  next  train  back  to  New 
York." 

"I  doubt  if  he'd  object  to  that,"  Gwen 
said.  "But,  Agatha,  I  have  to  know  what 
the  idea  is  before  I  like  it  or  not.  What 
precisely  are  your  plans?" 

"I  haven't  any  blueprints.  Mother," 
Agatha  said.  "This  thing  just  happened. 
There  was  a  lot  of  pressure  on  him, 
Mother,  and  I  wanted  to  get  him  away 
from  it  for  a  while.  Do  you  mind  his 
being  here?" 

"It's  not  that  I  mind,"  Gwen  said. 
"But  you  caught  me  unprepared."  She 
smiled  and  patted  Agatha's  shoulder. 
"This  is  your  home  and  you  should  feel 
free  to  ask  anyone  you  wish.  Of  course 
Frank  seems  to  be  a  nice  enough  boy, 
and  all  that." 

"I  wish  you'd  try  to  get  acquainted 
with  him."  Agatha  said.  "Because  I  have 
to  run  into  New  York  today,"  she  added 
hastily.  "I'll  be  back  on  the  afternoon 
train." 

"Oh,  good  heavens,"  Gwen  cried. 
"You  mean  you're  going  to  leave  him  on 
my  hands?" 

"Yes,  if  it's  all  right  with  you.  I  have 
that   bar  on   my  hands,  you   know.    I 


have  to  do  something  about  it.  Will  you 
look  after  Lefty  today?  He  may  want  to 
use  the  barn — for  exercises  and  all.  How 
about  breakfast?" 

Gwen  sat  in  thoughtful  silence  at  the 
breakfast  table,  and  had  lighted  a  ciga- 
rette long  before  Agatha  and  Lefty  had 
finished  eating.  Agatha  knew  her  mother 
well  enough  to  be  sure  that  if  Gwen  were 
faced  with  a  problem  completely  defined 
she  might  feel  it  necessary  to  take  a  firm 
stand,  but  that  Gwen  tended  to  let  things 
ride  until  some  maternal  compulsion 
took  hold.  She  was  obviously  feeling 
some  maternal  disturbance  now,  because 
she  asked,  "Just  how  long  will  this  go  on, 
this  exercising  program?" 

"Not  long,"  Agatha  said.  "Mother, 
you'll  hardly  know  anything  is  going  on. 
Lefty  will  be  up  early,  and  go  to  bed 
early,  and  most  of  the  time  he'll  be  out 
there  in  the  barn.  You'll  hardly  know 
what's  going  on." 

"Oh,  I  want  to  know  what's  going  on," 
Gwen  said. 

Lefty,  looking  embarrassed,  said,  "If 


derstand  how  you  feel  about  that,  Aga- 
tha. This  town  can  be  dull,  and  there's 
not  much  opportunity  for  a  young  girl." 

Agatha  flushed.  "Good  heavens, 
Mother,  don't  get  the  idea  it's  romance." 

"I  should  hope  not,"  Gwen  said.  "I 
meant  Charlie  Harper,  not  Frank.  And 
listen,  excitement  isn't  the  best  substitute, 
either.  Agatha,  I  think  when  you  sell 
your  bar,  you'd  better  dispose  of  your 
fighter,  also.  It's  a  ridiculous  thing,  own- 
ing a  share  of  a  prize  fighter." 

"All  right,"  Agatha  said.  "Don't 
worry  about  it,  Mother." 

But  Agatha  had  no  intention  of  selling 
Leo's  Place,  not  just  yet.  She  had  no  in- 
tention of  resigning  herself  again  to  Me- 
nasset  and  Charlie's  real-estate  deals  and 
evenings  at  the  country  club  and  morn- 
ings at  the  library.  She  had  made  her 
break,  and  she  would  not  turn  back  now. 

Leo's  Place  had  just  opened  up  when 
Agatha  got  there  and  Billy  Walsh  was 
polishing  glasses  behind  the  bar.  Oscar 
Gumper,  his  long,  solemn  face  relaxed, 
approached  her  with  a  smile.  They  shook 
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Well,  then,  may  I  borrow  the  house?"  charles  pearson 


I'm  in  the  way,  ma'am,  you  just  say  the 
word." 

Gwen  met  his  bright,  dark  eyes  and 
said,  "Of  course  you're  not  in  the  way. 
In  fact  I'm  counting  on  you  as  a  golf 
partner  today  while  Agatha's  in  town." 

"You  mean  you're  going  to  town  to- 
day?" Lefty  put  down  his  knife  and  fork 
and  looked  forlorn;  and  Gwen  said  with 
more  warmth  in  her  tone,  "You  and  I 
will  have  a  round  of  golf.  It  will  be  ex- 
ercise for  you,  and  that  seems  to  be  what 
you  want.  Do  you  play  golf?" 

"Some,"  Lefty  said. 

Agatha  had  a  moment  alone  with  Lefty 
before  Gwen  drove  her  to  the  station, 
and  he  said,  "Aggie,  I  don't  know  that 
this  is  gonna  work  out.  Your  mother 
don't  like  the  idea,  and  I  think  I  better  go 
back  to  town  with  you." 

"Just  give  it  a  few  days'  trial,"  Agatha 
said  hurriedly.  "Wait  until  we  hear  what 
Oscar  has  to  say.  Lefty,  I'm  planning  to 
bring  him  out  here  to  take  charge,  and 
I'm  sure  he'll  come.  You'd  like  that, 
wouldn't  you?" 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "Sure."  He  was 
standing  on  the  lawn,  with  his  hands  deep 
in  his  pockets,  as  they  drove  away. 

"He  doesn't  seem  happy  here,"  Gwen 
said  as  she  drove  Agatha  to  the  train. 
"But  we're  not  going  to  operate  a  per- 
manent sanctuary  for  knocked-out  prize 
fighters,  so  it  won't  be  for  very  long." 
She  gave  Agatha  a  sidewise  glance  as  she 
turned  a  corner.  "You  wanted  a  little 
excitement  in  your  life,  and  I  suppose 
that's  what  this  boy  represents.    I  un- 


hands, and  his  first  question  was,  "How's 
our  boy?" 

"Sobered  up,"  Agatha  said,  and  she 
had  to  shout  because  of  a  hammering 
noise  in  the  kitchen  beyond.  "Putting 
away  a  tremendous  breakfast  when  1  left 
this  morning,"  she  said.  "What's  all  that 
racket?" 

Oscar  grinned  and  took  her  elbow. 
"You  said  you  wanted  the  office  fixed  up. 
I  came  in  early  to  get  it  started.  It  was 
gonna  be  a  surprise  for  you,  Aggie." 

"It  will  be  wonderful,  Oscar,"  Agatha 
said,  watching  the  carpenter.  "Thanks  a 
lot." 

Back  in  the  bar,  she  said,  "Oscar,  I 
came  to  town  especially  to  talk  to  you. 
Taking  Lefty  away  to  Connecticut  was 
a  pretty  sudden  decision,  and  I've  given  a 
lot  of  thought  to  it  since.  Oscar,  what  do 
you  think  about  buying  Lefty's  contract 
from  Benny  Small?" 

"I  guess  if  you  pay  Benny  a  little  some- 
thing, he'll  give  you  a  release,"  Oscar 
said.  "But  the  boy's  got  to  have  a  man- 
ager, Aggie." 

"That's  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about,"  Agatha  said. 

Oscar  began  an  unnecessary  polishing 
of  the  bar.  For  some  time  he  did  not 
speak,  and  Agatha  waited,  watching  the 
movement  of  his  hand,  her  eyes  drawn 
to  the  big,  jagged  knuckles.  At  last  she 
said,  "You  were  in  the  ring,  Oscar,  and 
you  know  the  angles.  You  should  make  a 
good  manager." 

"I  said  I'd  help  train  the  boy,"  Oscar 
said.  "I  figured  I'd  get  him  back  in  shape, 


and  Benny  Small  would  handle  hi  » 
as  before." 

Agatha  slid  onto  a  bar  stool  and  an 
one  elbow  on  the  bar,  her  eagJi 
turned   up   to   him   and    her    levi  o; 
meeting  his.    "Look,  Oscar,"  sh||a 
"11  we  can  buy  that  contract  IronJfc 
Small,    between    us,    we'll    taken 
shares.   You  manage  him,  and  I| 
the  bill  until  he's  in  the  money) 
Maybe  we  can  make  him  middle* 
champion  of  the  world!" 

Oscar  smiled.   "If  he  don't 
his  right,  you  mean." 

"But  how  about  it?" 

"Lefty  can   hit,"  Oscar  said, 
never  be  no  fancy  Dan.  but  he  ca 
He  turned  and  tossed  the  bar 
the  sink,  and  with  his  back  to 
poured  a  jigger  of  rye  and  drank  it. 
she  saw  his  face  again  it  looked 
than  usual  and  his  eyes  avoide 
"Aggie,  I  want  to  help  Lefty  oi 
said.   "I  want  to  see  that  kid  fig 
one  thing  I  want  to  know,  what'i 
angle  in  it?  I  wouldn't  want  you 
him  on  and  get  tired  of  him  and 
all,  just  because  you  were  tired 
lark." 

Agatha   said,   "I'm  serious 
Oscar.    Maybe  I  did  go  into  it 
the  excitement,  but  I'm  serious 
I  won't  quit." 

"It  will  cost  you  some  dough,  ) 
and  you  may  never  get  it  back." 

"I'll  take  that  chance,  Oscar,"  f\ 
said  firmly. 

"Then  okay,  I'm  with  you.  It's  a 
He  glanced  at  the  clock.   "This  tit 
day  Benny  would  be  at  Skelly's 
We  can  catch  him  there." 
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THEY  took  a  cab  up  Eighth  Av 
the  gymnasium,  and  got  out 
of  a  dingy  brick-front,  a  few  bloc 
Columbus  Circle.  Oscar  led  the 
a  dark  hallway  with  fight  placards  < 
wall,  and  up  creaking  stairs  to  a 
room,  two  stories  high,  with  gray 
two  rings  and  several  rows  of  seats, 
tha's  first  impression  was  of  nois< 
movement  and  the  smell  of  oil  of  w 
green.  Men  in  headguards  were  sp; 
in  each  ring;  others  punched  bags  c 
balcony  above. 

Agatha  slipped  into  a  seat  and  wa 
Oscar  cross  to  a  small  man  standing 
the  automatic  timer's  clock. 

The  fighters  all  reminded  her  of 
Langan.  They  had  a  proud,  loose 
walking,  a  consciousness  that  they 
important  here,  the  center  of  attra. 

Agatha  watched  two  of  them  L 
ring  in  front  of  her,  and  she  tb 
that  they  seemed  to  hit  each  other  j 
hard.  When  the  automatic  bell  ra 
the  end  of  three  minutes  the  b 
leaned  over  the  ropes  and  a  man 
sweater  washed  their  mouthpieces 
poured  a  small  amount  of  water 
their  mouths. 

Agatha  was  fascinated,  and  was 
tied  when  Oscar  touched  her  sho 
and  said,  "Want  you  to  meet  B 
Small.  Benny,  this  is  my  backer, 
Christopher." 

"I  knew  your  uncle,  Miss,"  Benny 
"Leo  was  a  great  guy."    Benny  v 
small  man  with  a  pink,  well-fed 
His  eyes  were  surprisingly  mild. 

"Favor  to  Leo,"  he  said,  "I'll  let 
have  the  boy.    I  told  Oscar  I'm 
keep  ten  per  cent,  but  the  rest 
third  you  can  have,  and  Oscar  c; 
age  him,  if  that's  the  way  you 
Talk  it  over." 

The  manager  walked  toward 
ring  and  Oscar  sat  down  beside  Af 
and  whispered,  "I  don't  like  it  rr 
Aggie,  but  I  don't  know  what  wc  ca1 
about  it.  Benny  figures  we  won't  n 
make  a  boxer  out  of  Lefty,  but  he  w 
insurance.  He'll  let  us  have  Lelty  I 
grand,  but  he  wants  that  ten  per 
insurance.  What  do  you  think?" 

"I  think  I'd  better  call  my  law; 
Agatha  said.  "Is  there  a  telephone  he 
(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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Continued  from  page  4 


isn't  the  subject  taught  and  given  as 
course  in  our  public  schools  ' 

R.  M.  Hi  uon 

Iren.  especially  teen-agers,  are  real- 
til  the  last  tew  years  they  were  con- 
irv  to  act  grown-up,  dress  and  have 
nee  in  a  while  like  their  older  broth- 
sisters.  We  give  them  sex  education, 
o  them  in  gobs.  So  now  what  do  we 
A  nation  of  teen-agers,  front  the  H.S. 
llt§inon  up.  ""going  steady." 

that  there  must  be  a  hand  that  could 
mob.  some  place  among  the  pub- 
editors  and  critics.  Otherwise.  I  tind 
in  the  same  league  as  a  pessimist 
J'lAeorge  Bernard  Shaw,  when  he  said 
headed  tor  another  Dark  Ages.  .  .  . 
M.  HoisivnoN.  Bingen.  Wash. 
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11)1    OSt  other  countries  are  far  ahead  of 
in    the    protection    of    unmarried 
and  all  mothers.   About  all  we  can 
I  is  Mother's  Da>  once  a  >ear.  Amer- 
ores  the  subject  of  women's  human 
u  assiduousK   as  Europe  works  to 
and   elevate    the    female    sex.     All 
an  girls  should  be  told  of  the  aboli- 
illegitimaev"  in  Sweden,  Russia,  the 
lands  and  other  countries. 

Alma  Booker,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


vish  Amy  Porter  had  elaborated  on 
Tk  gestion  that  parents  should  supplv 
tell  e  and  understanding  which  present 
:r"s  mistakes.  Some  mothers,  intelli- 
nes,  too,  will  become  overzealous 
heir children.  They  will  preach.  They 
They  will  spy  unethically.  They 
bl«  iremphasi/e  chastity  as  the  chief  fac- 
lie     narriageability. 

ess  encourages  a  girl  to  think  that 
|  will  compensate  for  poor  home- 
.  good  health,  a  sense  of  humor  and 
..  'ther  qualities  equally  as  important  in 
tfl  marriage.  She  assumes  she's  a  prize 
t  she's  escaped  sexual  mistakes, 
ieve  that  is  all  wrong.  During  the 
director  of  a  LSO  club,  I  determined 
out  what  men  say  they  want  in 
they  would  marry  for  love.  Chastity 
most  of  the  lists  I  asked  for  from 
,000  boys  and  men  in  the  service. 
vzs  never  the  only  requirement.  One 
loo)  ght  sailor  wrote,  "I'd  rather  risk  a 
Hi  >looded  girl  who  had  made  a  mistake 
get  a  cold  fish  with  no  sense  of  hu- 
human  understanding."  A  married 
rote.  "I  married  a  virgin  who  soon 
a  slovenly,  lazy  nag." 
)ale  Morrison.  San  Antonio,  Texas 


AIN  STREET  AFLOAT 
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:  Editors:  The  idea  of  parachuting 
il-order  catalogues  into  the  far  cor- 
foreign  countries  whose  people  have 
lisled  respecting  the  greatness  of  the 
States  of  America  intrigued  me.  but 
s  months  ago.  What  has  happened 
idea?    Why  could  it  not  have  been 

g^  )ed  and  made  to  include  the  bv-air 
ition  of  gum,  candies  and  other 
an-made  things  that  were  so  attrac- 
Europeans  with  whom  our  soldier 
ime  in  contact  a  few  years  ago? 
you  have  really  rung  the  bell  with 
treet  on  a  Flattop  (Nov.  27th). 

■  _J  cr  Ad.  Richmond.  La  Grange.  111. 

00 

ieems  to  me  that  the  cost,  which  you 
most  in  your  reasons  why  this  might 
done,  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay 
a  lasting  peace.  The  amount  would 
'tedly  be  less  than  the  millions  being 

aily  for  less  effective  tools  of  peace. 

Thompson.  Jr..  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 


IOW  FAT  THE  ROSE 


Sirs:    Re   the   corpulence   of   opera 

sneered  at  by  Billy  Rose,  physical 

necessary  to  carry  the  artist  through 

for  January-  15,  1949 


the  heavier  roles.  Most  of  the  great  sing- 
ers— Melba,  Eames.  Sembrich,  Tetrazzini, 
Caruso.  Nordica,  Calvtf,  Rethberg,  Ponselle 
— were   generous.)    proportioned     Would 

We  have  banned  them  from  the  stage. 
because  ihej  didn't  live  up  to  the  cheap 
Hollywood  idea  of  glamor?  Ponselle  re- 
duced drastically  for  the  role  of  Carmen 
and  lost  notes  in  her  voice  that  never  re- 
turned. The  public  doesn't  care  if  a  prima 
donna  is  fat  or  thin,  so  long  as  she  can  sing. 
Some  of  our  skinny  peacocks  of  the  open 
stage  can  look  to  the  clam  and  be  wise. 
Una  Pagliughi,  a  great  singer  of  vast  bulk, 
has  been  singing  successfully  in  Italy  for 
ve.us,  and  there  is  in  this  country  today 
probabl)  the  finest  female  voice  in  the 
world,  Ebe  Stignani.  who,  rumor  hath  it, 
has  not  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
cause of  avoirdupois,  and  a  crying  shame 
that  is!  Let  Mr.  Rose  stick  to  his  excellent 
work  on  Broadway,  and  leave  matters  of 
high  art  to  others  better  qualified  to  judge. 
Richard  T.  Andrews.  Washington.  D.  C. 

THE  PALEFACED  BOB  HOPE 

Dear  Sirs:  Warren  Phillips'  preview  of  The 
Paleface  (Nov.  27th)  was  worth  four-starred 
awards,  but  I  thought  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  Bob  Hope's  own  appraisal  of  the 
film.  Said  Bob:  "The  Paleface  is  dedicated 
to  March  15th.  When  you  see  me  making 
love  to  Jane  Russell  you'll  know  why  it's  so 
titled.  In  it  Jane  rides  hard  and  I  ride  side- 
saddle. I  want  the  Un-American  Affairs 
Committee  to  know  the  Indians  in  it  aren't 
redskins,  they're  maroons. 

"During  the  making  of  the  picture,  an 
economy  wave  hit  Hollywood  and  they  had 
to  let  eight  of  Bing  Crosby's  make-up  men 
go.  Incidentally  when  I  first  came  to  Holly- 
wood I  was  a  poor  boy  from  Cleveland.   I 
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slaved  night  and  day  and  made  a  lot  of 
money.  Then  the  income  tax  set  in.  Now 
I'm  a  poor  boy  from  Cleveland. 

'But  the  headaches  and  ulcers  are  worth 
it.  If  you  stagger  on  for  twenty  years  or  so, 
Hollywood  gets  so  proud  of  you  they  make 
a  picture  of  your  life — and  give  someone 
else  the  part." 

Enclosed  is  my  favorite  shot  of  Jane 
Russell  from  The  Paleface. 

Jay  Scott,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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*  Pronounced  Sor-i-o-sis 


If  you  are  confronted  with  this 
problem  try  SIROIL.  It  has  bene- 
fited many  thousands.  SIROIL 
tends  to  remove  the  crusts  and 
scales  of  psoriasis  which  are  ex- 
ternal in  character  and  located 
on  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  If 
or  when  your  psoriasis  lesions 
recur,  light  applications  of  SIR- 
OIL  will  help  keep  them  under 
control.  Applied  externally,  SIR- 
OIL  does  not  stain  clothing  or 
bed  linen,  nor  does  it  interfere 
in  any  way  with  your  daily 
routine.  It  is  sold  to  you  on  a 
two-weeks'  -satisfaction-or-money 
refunded  basis. 

Writt  today  for  booklet  on  Psoriasis,  using  coupon 

Siroil  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Dept.  C  62,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Siroil  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Box  488,  Windsor,  Ont 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  Psoriasis. 
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ANOTHER  LAND,  ANOTHER  LOVE 


with  a  pink-and-blue  neon  sign  blinking 
the  name,  Gypsy's  Den.  It  made  Joey 
nervous,  that  sign  winking  like  a  blood- 
shot eye.  Funny  how  things  like  that, 
things  that  he  had  hardly  noticed  before, 
now  made  him  tense  and  jumpy.  Little 
things:  someone  leaving  a  door  open, 
drumming  fingers  upon  a  table,  playing 
with  a  necktie,  twisting  a  glass  of  water. 
Sometimes  he  had  to  close  his  eyes  to 
keep  from  yelling  because  of  the  knot  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach.  Just  nerves.  He'd 
get  over  it. 

Inside,  checking  his  hat,  Joey  felt  sud- 
denly tired.  For  some  reason  he  wished 
the  evening  were  over  instead  of  just  be- 
ginning. Strange.  Here  he  had  Irene  and 
the  conviviality  he  had  sought;  a  night 
of  pleasure  was  still  before  him.  And 
now,  suddenly,  he  wanted  to  avoid  the 
whole  thing. 

Irene  excused  herself.  A  waiter,  in 
what  Joey  supposed  was  gypsy  garb, 
smiled  and  bowed  to  her  as  she  passed 
on  her  way  to  the  laaies'  room.  She  must 
be  a  frequent  guest.  Joey  thought.  He 
gazed  about  the  place — a  low-ceilinged, 
smoke-filled  room  with  risque  murals. 

He  recognized  the  old  familiar  pat- 
tern: The  smart  set,  the  seekers  after  at- 
mosphere, were  mobbing  the  Gypsy's 
Den,  and  it  was  basking  in  its  moment  of 
prosperous  popularity.  He  saw  them  sit- 
ting at  the  tables  talking  and  laughing 
and  eating  and  drinking.  And  because 
they  did  not  really  know  what  it  was  they 
were  seeking,  noise  and  the  forced  mer- 
riment that  they  mistook  for  joy  were 
substituted.  Joey  felt  a  little  sorry  for 
all  of  them.  Tomorrow  they  would  be 
crowding  another  restaurant:  Armenian, 
Turkish,  Spanish.  Just  so  long  as  it  had 
atmosphere,  new  atmosphere  and  a  lot 
of  noise. 

MEMORY  swept  over  him  again: 
You  go  down  that  steep  winding 
road,  past  Dogashima,  wild  and  secretive 
in  the  gorge,  through  Tonosawa  and  Yu- 
moto  and  soon  you  are  in  the  coastal 
plain  where  the  asphalt  highway  runs 
straight  and  smooth  through  the  rice 
paddies.  Then  you  pass  under  a  rail- 
road bridge  and  you  are  in  the  city  of 
Odawara  on  the  shore  of  Sagami  Wan. 

As  they  sped  through  the  rice  paddies 
the  farmers  straightened  momentarily 
from  their  work  and,  leaning  on  their 
hoes,  stared  at  the  jeep.  Occasionally 
one  waved  at  them.  The  children  raced 
to  the  side  of  the  road  and  stood  in 
groups,  waving  frantically,  laughing  and 
shouting. 

The  ride  down  the  mountain  had  been 
silent.  It  was  obvious  that  the  girl  now 
regretted  having  accepted  Joey's  invita- 
tion. She  was  afraid  once  more,  and  her 
fear  was  a  tangible  thing.  He  could  al- 
most touch  the  barrier  it  created. 

"Anatano  namaewa  nan  desuka?"  he 
inquired  without  removing  his  eyes  from 
the  road.  "What  is  your  name?" 

"Mieko,"  she  answered.  "Mieko  Na- 
shima." 

"Ah,  so,"  he  said,  "and  mine  is  Joey 
— Joey  san." 

"So  desuka?"  She  smiled.  "Joey  ran." 
She  was  amused  by  his  use  of  the  suffix. 
Suddenly  the  tension  was  gone.  "In- 
deed," she  laughed,  "it  is  a  whimsical 
name." 

After  a  while  they  were  in  Odawara. 
Mieko  told  him  where  she  lived,  and 
when  he  reached  the  corner,  he  turned 
to  the  left. 

She  instructed  him  to  stop  at  the  third 
house.  It  was  large,  surrounded  by  a 
high  hedge  and  a  wooden  fence. 

"Dozo.  You  are  welcome  to  my 
father's  house.   Joey  san." 

He  hesitated.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  house  and  grounds,  from  the  very 
conduct  of  the  girl  herself,  he  judged 
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that  she  was  extremely  well-born.  The 
deal  promised  little. 

"Dozo.   Please." 

Oh,  what  the  hell,  he  thought,  what 
can  I  lose?  Bowing,  he  murmured, 
"Arigato,"  and  entered  through  the  mas- 
sive wooden  gate  that  she  held  open  for 
him.  Stepping  from  the  narrow,  dirty 
unpaved  street,  Joey  blinked  in  astonish- 
ment. He  was  in  a  meticulously  tended 
garden.  Pink  and  white  roses  bloomed 
everywhere.  There  were  gnarled  cherry 
trees,  an  apple  tree,  and  several  other 
trees  heavy  with  little  Japanese  tange- 
rines. They  walked  up  the  path  to  the 
house  and  he  noticed  a  shallow  pool  be- 
neath the  trees.  Big  golden  carp  moved 
lazily  in  the  clear  water. 

At  the  door  he  removed  his  shoes, 
stepped  up  onto  the  matted  floor  and 
followed  Mieko  down  a  hall.  She  opened 
a  sliding  partition  and  Joey  went  into  a 
room.  Mieko  motioned,  and  he  seated 
himself  on  one  of  two  cushions  on  either 
side  of  a  low,  lacquered  table  in  the 
center.  Mieko  knelt  in  the  doorway  and 
bowed  deeply,  her  forehead  almost 
touching  the  matting.  Then  she  rose  and 
slid  the  partition  shut.  Joey  could  hear 
the  patter  of  her  feet  as  she  ran  down 
the  hall. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  the 
usual  Shinto  shrine.  This  one  was  very 
large  and  very  ornate  of  black  lacquer 
with  intricately  worked  gold  trimming, 
and  obviously  of  great  value.  An  orange, 
an  apple  and  a  persimmon  had  been 
placed  before  it  as  offerings.  Also  in  the 
room  was  a  large,  expensive,  American- 
made  combination  radio  and  phono- 
graph. 

The  partition  opened  and  bowing 
again,  Mieko  entered  with  a  tray  on 
which  were  two  cups  of  steaming  green 
tea. 

Later  she  presented  her  mother,  a 
wrinkled  brown  woman  with  a  pleasant 
smile.  But  mostly  they  were  alone  in  the 
room,  talking  over  a  great  bowl  of  fruit 
and  countless  cups  of  tea.  Joey  learned 
that  the  girl  was  nineteen,  that  her  father 
was  in  the  construction  business  and  had 
once  manufactured  cigarette  cases  for 
export  to  America,  and  that  her  only 
brother  had  been  killed  in  the  fighting 
for  Munda. 

When  Joey  finally  left  that  day  the 
shadows  were  long  in  the  garden  and  the 
dusk  was  gathering  in  the  east. '. . . 

At    the    table,    the    cocktails    were 


brought  and  Joey  ordered  the 
As  the  waiter  scurried  off  with  i 
Joey   struck    a    match   and   he 
Irene's  cigarette.    Then   he  lighj  , 
himself.  He  settled  back  in  the  clit  s, 
fingered  the  stem  of  his  glass,  gaCL 
a  moment  into  the  reddish-browiltf 
of  the  Manhattan.   "Well."  he  si 
last  we  can  talk.    How  have  yo.fc 
gorgeous?" 

"Why,  I've  been  fine.   But  yo  I 
important  one.  Why,  I  haven't  s  n 
since — I  hate  to  even  think  about  — 
date,   I  mean.    It   makes   me  f  | 
crepit,  Joe." 

"Decrepit!  How  old  are  you? 
five?  Twenty-six?" 

"No  gentleman  asks  a  lady  \ 
you  beast."  \ 

"Faux  pas  number  one!  Can  y 
forgive  me,  baby?" 

"Never."  She  smiled.  "Ab 
never.  But,  tell  me,  you  blunderin 
how  have  you  been?  Where  we 
What  brings  you  to  New  York?" 

"Are  you  dickering  for  the  stor 
life?" 

"Well,  not—" 


I 


HOPE  I'm  not  interrupting 
man  smiled  as  he  leaned  ov 


arm  around  Irene's  shoulders.  "I 
stay  away  another  minute.  How 
dollface?"  He  was  in  his  late  foi 
and  nattily  dressed. 

"Sam!   Oh,  you  darling!"  In 
ted  a  little  shriek  of  joy.  "When 
get  back?" 

"Yesterday.  I  called  your  apj 
last  night  but  there  was  no  answer 

"Oh,  Sam,  I  want  you  to  meet^a. 
friend.   Joe  Brooks,  Sam  Arnoff, 

Joey  rose  and  shook  hands 
other  man,  who  hardly  glanced 
Ah,  Joey  told  himself,  another  Bi 
New  York  was  lousy  with  Big  De&Wai 

"Joey,"  Irene  said,  "Sam  is  an    iuk 
A  ten-per-center." 

"Actors?"  Joey  inquired. 

"Well,  uh,  yes,"  Sam  flashed  h     loea 
in  a  grin.    It  was  very  effective 
his  tan.   "Entertainers,  to  be  exac 
know — wakes,  weddings,  and  co: 
tions." 

"Yeah,"  Joey  said  dryly,  "I  kn 

"Sam,"  Irene  said,  "tell  me  al 
Bermuda.  And  that  lovely  tan 
look  good  enough  to  kiss." 

"Bermuda  is  Bermuda.  The  Sc 
good,  the  swimming  is  wonderfi 
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are  high.    But.  baby,  take  it 

:   am,  there's  no  place  like  New 

As  for  sun  tans — that's  why  they 
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"Same  as  last  Saturday 


PERRY  BARLOW 


r>.  an  lamps.  And  as  for  that  kiss — " 
Hoi  here,  Sam,"  she  replied  archly, 
uei  would  your  wife  say?  And  after 
public." 

In  someday  I'll  collect  it  in  private, 
i  1  better,  some  night  I'll  collect  it 
ite.  For  now  I'll  leave  you  with 
»y  friend.    But  listen,  honey,  I'll 

Probably  tomorrow  night." 
ny.  Sam.    Good-by." 
\nAi't   say    good-by,    dollface,    just 
mi   ight." 

isce  been  a  pleasure."  Joey  said  coldly, 
tin  rflf  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
3igD  ismile  faded  from  his  face.  "Like- 
q  l-  t|he  said  curtly  as  he  turned  away. 
Irene  remarked  as  Joey  seated 
'you  two  certainly  were  most 
ng  to  each  other.  Why  were  you 


V 


M 

.1  don't 


know,"     Joey     shrugged. 
it's  because  I  resent  most  New 
They  all  give  you  that  country- 
look.   Did  you  ever  notice?" 
Sam,  Joe.    You  were  probably 
Jig  it." 

be.  And  then  again" — he  grinned 
i    ibc  I  was  jealous.   Did  it  show  in 

ell  you  a  secret.  Joe."  Irene  leaned 
J  in    her  chair.    "I'm   inhibited, 
aid  to  look  too  closely  at  faces 
~  ire.  Honestly." 
y?" 

1, 1  read  a  story  once  about  a  man 
de  the  subway  back  and  forth  to 
nd  analyzed  the  faces  of  the  other 
iers.   He  finally  went  crazy  look- 
a  virtuous  face.  So  now  I  never 
anyone's  face — " 
you  ever  find  one?"  he  asked. 
»t?" 

irtuous  face." 
ong   my   friends?    Hardly,"   she 


even  Sam?" 

Not  even  Sam."  She  raised  the 
1  to  her  lips.  Joey  saw  the  waiter 
g  toward  their  table  bearing  the 

on  two  flaming  skewers, 
ate  in  silence,  thinking: 

that  first  time  he  couldn't  stay 
om  the  Nashima  house  in  Oda- 
Every    time    he    could    beg    or 

a  jeep  he  drove  down  from  Yo- 

to  Odawara,  the  dingy  alley,  the 
ate,  the  garden,  and  Mieko.  beau- 
d  fresh  as  a  dew-covered  flower, 

shyly,  saying  in  her  low,  sweet 
Konnichi  wa,  Joey  san." 

there  would  be  the  fine  time  in- 

house,  the  Japanese  food  to  be 
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eaten  with  ohashi,  or  chopsticks,  green 
tea,  hot  sake,  and  fruit.  And  the  music 
of  the  phonograph,  always  waltzes,  and, 
after  he  had  taught  her,  he  and  Mieko 
waltzing,  close  together  and  in  silence, 
her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  the  clean 
scent  of  her  hair  in  his  nostrils,  with  the 
pressure  of  her  arm  against  his  neck, 
and  the  strong  consciousness  of  her  fem- 
ininity. 

Or  they  would  sit  on  the  thick  cushions 
holding  hands  and  listening  to  the  softly 
sad  notes  of  an  old  Chinese  love  song  the 
name  of  which  he  could  neither  remem- 
ber nor  pronounce.  He  would  look  at 
her  face,  trying  to  memorize  the  shy  way 
she  smiled,  marveling  at  her  wonderful 
eyes.  And  when  she  looked  at  him  there 
was  in  her  face  no  guile,  no  deception, 
but  only  a  kind  of  vulnerable  trust. 

And  all  too  soon  it  would  be  time  for 
him  to  leave,  and  the  entire  household 
would  assemble  in  the  vestibule,  and 
when  he  had  put  on  his  shoes,  they  would 
all  bow.  touching  their  foreheads  to  the 
matted  floor,  whereupon  Mieko's  father 
would  gravely  rise,  shake  his  hand  with 
warm  dignity,  and  say,  "Sayonara,  Joey 
san,  good-by.  Come  soon  again." 

After  thanking  him,  Joey  would  walk 
with  Mieko  out  through  the  garden  and 
for  a  moment  there  would  be  for  each 
only  the  other's  eyes. 

"Sayonara,  Mieko,  until  very  soon." 

"Until  very  soon,  Joey  san.  I  shall  be 
lonely  in  your  absence.  Sayonara.  Sayo- 
nara, Joey  san." 

1IFTING  her  cup  of  coffee  in  both 
j  hands,  Irene  asked,  "Well,  how  did 
you  like  the  shashlik?" 

"Very  tasty.  It's  lamb,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  but  it's  all  in  the  way  it's  cooked, 
of  course." 

"Of  course." 

Just  then  the  small  string  orchestra 
struck  up  a  gay  polka.  "They're  quite 
good,"  Irene  said. 

"Listen,  baby,  this  Sam — how  do  you 
know  him?" 

"Oh,  1  don't  know.  I  met  him  at  a 
party  once,  and  now  I  just  see  him  a  lot. 
Why?" 

"Just  curious.  Well,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject subtly,  how  come  you're  not  mar- 
ried yet?  Girls  as  pretty  as  you  are 
generally  snapped  right  up." 

"Well,  I'm  still  modeling,  and  I'm  not 
married  because  so  far  I  haven't  met  any- 
one worth  marrying.  Present  company 
naturally  excluded." 

"Oh,  naturally."  He  grinned.  "But,  if 
you'll  pardon  the  deluge  of  personal 
questions,  what  are  you  looking  for  in 
the  way  of  a  man?  Must  he  be  handsome, 
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Uereifef  relief... 

•  Muscles  stiff  and  lame  after  too 
much  exercise?  For  fast  relief,  help 
Nature  by  rubbing  on  Absorbine  Jr. 
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or  wealthy,  or  a  Big  Operator  like  your 
friend  Sam,  or  what?" 

"Not  exactly,-'  Irene  replied  seriously, 
'i've  never  thought  about  it  too  much, 
but  I  guess  I  just  want  what  every  other 
girl  wants — security,  a  home,  love.  But 
I'm  willing  to  wait.  When  I  marry,  1 
don't  want  any  Monday-morning  annul- 
ments." 

Joey  wondered  if  Irene,  too,  was  con- 
fused and  apprehensive.  Here  was  he, 
Joey,  twenty-eight  and  going  nowhere. 
And  there  across  the  table  sat  Irene, 
a  girl  living  on  a  merry-go-round.  Still  a 
girl,  but  with  her  face  already  showing 
the  faint  lines  of  too  many  cocktails  and 
too  little  sleep.  Impulsively,  he  reached 
across  the  table  and  took  her  hand. 

AFTER  the  polka,  a  swarthy  violinist 
.  began  to  wander  among  the  close- 
packed  tables,  playing  an  air  that  came 
high  and  sweet  off  the  strings  of  his  fid- 
dle. 

"Honey,"  Joey  whispered  seriously, 
"do  you  know  anything  as  lonesome  as 
the  sound  of  a  violin?" 

She  regarded  him  gravely  for  a  few 
seconds.  "It  is  lonesome — awfully  lone- 
some," she  whispered. 

Memory  carried  Joey  to  the  other  land, 
that  other  time: 

He  sipped  the  scalding  tea  and  lis- 
tened to  the  sad  strains  of  the  old  Chi- 
nese song.  He  saw  the  tears  welling  in 
her  eyes- — those  remarkable  eyes  that 
were  beyond  all  forgetting.  "Mieko,"  he 
asked,  "what  is  that  song  about?" 

"It  is  the  song."  she  answered  softly, 
"of  a  Chinese  maiden  of  Shanghai  who 
longs  for  her  lover,  a  soldier,  who  is  far 
away." 

"Ah,  so,"  he  replied. 

"When  do  you  leave  for  America,  Joey 
son?" 

"The  day  after  tomorrow.  In  the 
morning." 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  visit  my 
father's  house  again  tomorrow?"  she 
asked  hopefully. 

"To  do  so  would  afford  me  much 
pleasure.  But  it  is  an  impossibility.  The 
news  came  suddenly,  and  tomorrow 
there  is  much  in  Yokohama  that  must  be 
accomplished — " 

"This,  then,  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall 
see  you,  Joey  san?" 

'So  desu,  Mieko.   It  is  so." 

"But  someday  you  will  return  to  Ja- 
pan?" 

"Perhaps,  perhaps  someday." 

"Soon?  You  will  return  soon?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"I  shall  be  very  lonely  without  you, 
Joey  san." 

"I.  too,  shall  be  lonely,  Mieko." 

She  turned  her  head  away. 

"It  is  time  for  me  to  return  to  Yoko- 
hama, Mieko.  The  hour  grows  late.  We 
can  dance  one  more  time  if  it  would 
please  you.  It  would  give  me  great  joy." 

The  girl  rose  gracefully.  She  was  smil- 
ing, but  Joey  could  see  the  tears  behind 
the  brightness  of  her  eyes. 

She  placed  a  record  on  the  turntable. 
The  music  of  a  Strauss  waltz  filled  the 
room.  They  danced  very  close  and  there 
was  an  ache  in  Joey's  chest,  and  his  mind 
kept  repeating:  This  is  the  last  time,  the 
last  time,  the  last  time. 

Then  the  music  stopped  and  they  stood 
still.  Joey's  arms  still  around  her  and  she 
clinging  to  him,  her  face  buried  in  his 
shoulder.  She  was  sobbing.  They  re- 
mained like  that  for  a  long  moment,  and 
then  he  raised  her  head,  cupping  his 
hand  under  her  smooth,  warm  chin. 

"In  America,  Mieko,  it  is  the  custom, 
when  parting,  to  kiss.  So  now  I  kiss  you. 
I  kiss  you  in  farewell." 

She  nodded  her  head,  and  Joey  pressed 
his  lips  against  the  moist  fullness  of  hers, 
feeling  all  the  eagerness  of  her  mouth, 
and  the  tenderness  of  her  girlish  body 
hard  against  him.  Then  he  brushed  his 
lips  across  her  hair  and  gently  pushed 
her  away.   "It  is  time,"  he  said. 

"The  last  good-by  Joey  san." 


"The  last  good-by,  Mieko,"  he  told 
her.   "My  Mieko."  .  .  . 

Joey  sat  slumped  in  the  chair.  Maybe 
one  day  soon  he  would  go  back  to  Japan. 
He  saw  himself  alighting  from  the  train 
at  Odawara  Station:  It  would  be  the 
express  from  Ofuna.  Once  more  he 
smelled  the  musty  odors  of  the  Orient 
and  was  a  part  of  the  swirl  and  color  and 
bustle  of  the  streets.  As  he  picked  his 
way  toward  the  Nashima  house  Mieko 
would  be  waiting  for  him.  Of  that  he 
was  sure.  He  would  sweep  her  into  his 
arms  and  pour  out  in  his  formal,  text- 
book Japanese  all  the  things  that  were 
bursting  inside  him,  using  the  words 
that  he  had  never  used  to  her.  Anata-ga- 
sukidesu.    Sukidesu.    Sukidesu. 

"\  never  realized  I  was  such  poor  com- 
pany that  you'd  be  reduced  to  talking  to 
yourself,"  Irene  interrupted  icily.  "And 
whatever  were  you  muttering?  'Sooky- 
something'  was  all  I  could  make  out." 

His  face  reddened.  "Nothing  really. 
Just  a  Japanese  word." 

"Well,  what  in  Heaven's  name  does 
it  mean?" 

"Oh,  it  means  'love' — 'I  love  you' — 
things  like  that." 

"How  flattering!  You  did  have  me  in 
mind,  of  course?" 

"To  be  truthful,  baby" — he  grinned, 
recovering  his  composure — "I  was  just 
reviewing  my  conjugations.  You  know, 
there  are  certain  essentia!  phrases  a  man 
should  know  in  all  languages." 

Joey  was  aware  that  the  evening  was 
not  progressing  well.  He  would  have  to 
concentrate  upon  being  less  of  a  bore. 
Just  as  he  opened  his  mouth  to  speak, 
Irene  seized  his  hand. 

"Joe,  darling."  she  said  without  look- 
ing at  him,  "excuse  me  for  a  moment. 
1  see  a  couple  that  I  know  and  I've  just 
got  to  dash  over  and  say  hello.  I'll  only 
be  a  second." 

"Sure."  Joey  half  rose  as  she  left  the 
table.  She  was  obviously  cross  and  this 
was  her  way  of  punishing  him. 

You've  got  to  have  this  Japanese 
thing  out  once  and  for  all,  he  told  him- 
self. You  can't  go  on  mooning  about  it, 
staring  into  space,  talking  to  yourself. 
Be  realistic  and  honest.  There  is  nothing 
to  hold  you  back.  You  have  it  within 
your  power  to  board  a  plane  and  be  in 
Japan  in  a  matter  of  days.  You  can 
walk  through  those  familiar  streets  and 
you  can  find  her  waiting  there  for  you. 
You  can  do  it  if  you  want  to. 

But  you  don't  want  to.  You've  got  to 
face  it.  You're  afraid  because  she's  Japa- 
nese and  you're  Caucasian  and  you  know 
how  true  and  how  strong  love  would 
have  to  be  to  weather  such  a  union.  Oh, 
not  because  of  her.  But  because  of  you. 
Someday  you  would  grow  tired  of  Japan. 
And  that  day  you  would  reproach  your- 
self for  ever  having  married  her. 


All  your  life  it's  been  dinned 
— East  is  East  and  West  is  We 
you  can't  quite  escape  your  trail 
your    environment.     You're    al 
make  the  break. 

He  finished  his  drink  and  sti| 
what  was  left  of  Irene's. 

Or,  he  told  himselt  coldly,  to  I 
specific,  you  haven't  got  the  yuts 
away.   You  talk  big.    You  think 
you  don't  act  accordingly. 

Joey  relaxed.  Well,  he  thought 
you've  faced  it.  And  you'll  no  lc 
on  kidding  yourself  that  you'll  i 
return  to  Mieko.  You've  finalh 
ted  that  you're  too  conventional 
apprehensive — or  too  cowardly 
for  a  better,  cleaner  life  in 
country. 

So,  admitting  all  this,  what  h 
got?  A  memory  that  will  lin 
long  time  and  that  will  spoil 
other  women,  spoil  you  for  all 
ing,  amusing,  diverting  Irenes 
world.  But  sooner  or  later  yo 
over  it.  In  six  months  or  a  year 
years.  Time  will  do  it.  Time  w 
the  memory  of  the  little  Japan 
far  across  the  Pacific,  and  csnici 
tarnish  it.  In  five  years  you  i 
telling  her  as  a  cheap  joke  at  stag 
and  conventions. 

HAVING  finished  the  drii 
gazed  about  the  overcrowde 
He  spied  Irene  talking  to  anoth-l 
pie.  He  caught  her  eye  but  she 
ately  looked  away,  pretending 
hadn't  noticed  him.  He  was  stil 
punished. 

Talk.  The  place  was  full  of 
shashlik  eaters  and  expensive  t< 
a  blinding  moment  he  hated  thel 
stagy  thing.  But  most  of  all  hel 
himself  for  being  a  willing  part  off 

Suddenly  he  rose  from  the 
threaded  his  way  to  the  tiny  bi 
ordered  a  double  bourbon  and  st  < 
he  could  keep  an  eye  on  Irene. 

Later  he  would  be  entertainirl 
witty  with  Irene.    And  he  would  f 
resume  where  he  had  left  off  wi, 
four  years  before.    All  he  needt 
a  few  drinks  to  loosen  his  tonj 
make  the  necessary  lies  come  easi| 
would  eradicate  from  his  mind 
traneous  material — those  old, 
remembrances — and   concentrate  I 
getting  drunk  and  making  love  to 
There  was  nothing  else  that  m;l 
now.  Absolutely  nothing  else. 

Joey  tossed  off  his  drink,  shudj 
involuntarily  as  the  liquor  seanl 
throat,  and  ordered  another.  Thej 
bon  was  so  strong  that  it  brough  j 
to  his  eyes. 

But  somewhere   deep   inside   h  i 
weeping  and  it  was  not  because 
whisky. 


"So  I  said,  Mabel,  get  your 
things  on.  We  need  fresh 
air.  We're  hothouse  plants!" 


"He'd  just  stretched  out  on  the 
sofa  and  I  saw  another  Sunday 
afternoon  listening  to  him  snore!' 
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The  poll  takers  may  have  fallen  on  their  fares 
but  this  man's  predictions  were  on   the   nose 


ri      — 

'It  looks  like  Dewey  from  here,''  I  said 


HE  end  of  inauguration  finds 
me  burned  up  by  friends  who 
still  go  around  saying,  "Cum- 
mings  was  just  as  wrong  as 
the  rest  of  them.  He  claimed 
would  win." 

is  pure  bosh.  I  predicted  not  once, 
ral  times,  that  President  Truman 
e  re-elected.    My  first  prediction 
e  on  July  15th  last,  soon  after 
vention,  when  I  stated:  "Dewey 
e  America  like  Grant  took  Rich- 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  and 
equivocal  than  that.    If  Grant 
chmond  in  the  election  of  1868,  I 
rfully  eat  one  half  of  one  per 
11  the  newspaper  polls  up  to  Elec- 
y — a  generous  enough  offer  for 

ontent  with  this,  I  reiterated  my 
,  less  than  a  month  later,  by  re- 
:  "It's  the  Republicans  in  a 
Here  again  there  can  be  no 
of  a  doubt  how  this  was  in- 
When  Al  Smith  used  to  threaten 
a  walk,  he  meant  that  he  in- 

0  walk  out,  not  in.  Can  any  fair- 
person  claim  that  I  didn't  mean 
umber  of  G.O.P.  senators,  rep- 
ves  and  governors  were  similarly 
for  the  exits?  Just  how  explicit 
How  get,  anyhow? 
urse  there  are  always  a  few  mud- 
led  citizens  who  fail  to  grasp 
man  is  driving  at,  and  there  were 
spers  that  I  looked  for  a  Truman 

It  became  necessary  for  me  to 
y  position  again,  and  this  time  I 

crystal-clear. 

pulated — and  I  quote:  "A  new 
ill  fill  Truman's  former  role." 
goes  without  saying,  was  a  refer- 

Senator  Alben  Barkley  who,  as 
esident,  has  been  elected  to  take 
e  office  vacated  by  Mr.  Truman 
ice  1945.  I  doubt  if  enough  peo- 
ize  that  for  over  three  years  this 
'  hasn't  had  any  Vice-President, 
hope  they'll  note  this  confident 
on  of  mine  before  they  start  im- 
i  me  as  a  prophet  again. 

1  didn't  leave  matters  there.  A 
or  so  before  the  election  I  fur- 
irified  the  consistent  stand  I  had 
vith  the  flat  prediction:  "Truman 
t>r  a  terrible  headache."    In  the 


light  of  chaotic  world  conditions  and  the 
arduous  duties  oi  the  Presidency,  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  elaborate  further  on 
this  prediction  of  victory. 

Equally  clear  was  my  statement,  three 
or  four  days  later:  "The  people  want  a 
change,  and  thcv'll  get  it."  Need  1  point 
out  that  facts — in  the  form  of  the  dras- 
tic changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate — have  proved  me 
everlastingly  right? 

Yet  in  spite  of  my  consistent  stand  on 
the  question,  the  ugly  rumor  still  persists 
that  I  underrated  the  drawing  power  of 
the  President  and  his  party.  How  can 
one  explain  it?  Is  it  perhaps  due  to  a  re- 
mark 1  made  to  a  group  of  people  one 
evening  shortly  before  Election  Day? 
The  remark  I  made  was:  "It  looks  like 
Dewey  from  here." 

"You  think  so?"  several  people  de- 
manded. 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  I  retorted  calmly. 

My  host  twiddled  with  a  couple  of 
knobs  for  a  moment,  and  the  image 
leaped  out  clear  and  distinct  on  the 
screen.  It  was  Dewey.  Was  it  my  fault 
that  several  malicious  rumormongers  de- 
liberately twisted  my  meaning  to  make  it 
appear  that  I  thought  President  Truman 
would  lose? 

In  the  light  of  all  the  foregoing  facts. 
I  think  my  record  will  speak  for  itself. 
And  furthermore.  I  think  we  can  say  the 
same  for  practically  everybody  else 
while  we're  about  it.  L-!_!  L. .'  J 1  .  I 


"He  was  as  wrong  as  the  rest  of  them 
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sooner,"  he  said  to  George.  "Don't  you 
answer  your  phone  no  more?" 

George  stepped  forward.  Cam  darted 
in  front  of  him.  "It  was  my  fault.  I 
didn't  want  to  interrupt  the  scene  and 
spoil  the  mood.  I  was  going  to  call  Mr. 
Jennings  right  back." 

Earl  watched  her  unblinkingly.  "It 
must  be  hot  stuff  to  be  a  casting  director. 
No  wonder  George  works  behind  locked 
doors." 

"George,"  she  said,  "you  had  better 
run  in  and  see  Mr.  Jennings.  I'll  take 
care  of  the  office  until  you  get  back.  In- 
cluding things  like  this  one  who  crawl 
under  locked  doors." 

"Let  me  smack  him,"  George  said. 
"Ever  since  the  first  day  I  set  eyes  on 
him,  I've  wanted  to  smack  him.  It  didn't 
seem  fair  because  I  outweighed  him.  But 
now — " 

Cam  flew  to  the  telephone.  "Mr.  Jen- 
nings, I  just  caught  Mr.  Carleton.  He's 
on  his  way  down.  He  was  in  the  elevator 
but  I  got  him.  Certainly,  Mr.  Jennings." 

Then  she  faced  George.  "Don't  be 
childish.  Go  along.  I'll  take  care  of 
Earl." 

GEORGE  went  along.  When  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  Cam  faced  Earl. 

"Where  did  you  steal  that  key?" 

Earl  laughed.  "Didn't.  I  have  a  mas- 
ter key.  You're  a  dope,  you  know.  You 
put  your  dough  on  the  wrong  horse.  No 
use  smooching  up  to  George.  He  won't 
be  with  us  long  enough  to  do  you  any 
good." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"You,  bootsie.  You're  a  good-looking 
girl  and  I  don't  blame  any  dame  for  using 
what  she's  got,  but  it's  too  late  to  work 
on  George." 

"I  wasn't  working  on  George.  Be- 
sides, what — " 

"Now,  Cam.  Hold  your  horses.  I 
won't  squawk  on  you.  I  like  you  myself. 
I  told  Jennings  that  this  morning.  And 
we're  going  to  be  working  very  closely 
together,  you  and  I." 

"Says  who?" 

"Listen.  This  is  confidential  and  don't 
you  go  blabbing.  But  WFIX  is  sold. 
There's  a  new'  boss  and  there's  going  to 
be  a  shake-up  and  little  Earl  isn't  coming 
out  on  the  bottom,  believe  you  me.  But 
George  is." 

"Sold.  Who  bought  it?" 

Earl's  eyes  glittered.   "Maggie  West." 

Cam  looked  at  Earl.  Maggie  West  was 
Hollywood's  girl  genius.  A  baby-doll 
starlet,  she  had  married  a  head  producer. 
Five  months  later,  the  producer  had  died 
of  natural  causes,  leaving  her  three  legs 
on  a  studio.  She  had  hired  one  of  Holly- 
wood's leading  legal  lights  and  acquired 
the  other  leg  through  solid  legal  chan- 
nels. 

She  had  promptly  forgotten  her  acting, 
an  always  dubious  talent,  and  concen- 
trated on  her  real  talent  for  making 
money.  It  was  entirely  possible  that 
Maggie,  with  her  nose  for  finance,  was 
buying  WFIX.  Plenty  of  movie  people 
were  interested  in  television. 

"But  she  won't  fire  George.  Who 
would  have  charge  of  Superwoman?  No- 
body else  can  operate  her." 

"Nobody  else  but  me.  Why  do  you 
think  I  got  that  key?  While  George  is 
home  putting  hot  compresses  on  his  eyes, 
I  come  in  and  play  with  Superwoman. 
That  was  what  I  was  going  to  do  when  I 
broke  in  on  your  little  love  scene.  I'm 
going  to  demonstrate  her  this  afternoon 
to  Maggie  while  George  finds  himself 
unexpectedly  detained  in  the  treasurer's 
office." 

Cam  caught  her  breath.  "You  rat. 
You  loathsome  rat."  Earl's  expression 
did  not  change.  "So  you  were  the  one 
who  loused  up  the  master  file  last  night." 

"I  didn't  louse  it  up.  I  was  just  investi- 


Conlinued  from  page  39 

gating.  Anyway,  if  you  know  which  side 
your  bread  is  buttered  on,  you'd  better 
order  yourself  a  casting  couch.  Be- 
cause— " 

Between  her  teeth,  Cam  muttered,  "Go 
drown  yourself." 

Earl  folded  his  arms  on  his  narrow 
chest.  "Not  today  I  won't.  At  two  thirty, 
I  pick  up  Maggie  at  Hampshire  Towers. 
At  three,  she  does  a  studio  tour,  con- 
ducted by  little  Earl.  At  five,  I  hand  out 
the  release  about  her  buying  the  station 
to  the  newspapers.  At  five  fifteen,  George 
gets  fired.  At  five  thirty,  I'm  free.  I 
could  take  you  to  dinner." 

Cam  ran  out  of  George's  office.  The 
door  slammed  behind  her.  The  muscle 
dancer,  now  alone  in  the  reception  room, 
looked  up.  "Was  that  Mr.  Carleton  who 
just  went  in  there?  Can't  you  ask  him 
to  see  me  for  a  minute?  I  want  to  give 
him  a  demonstration." 

Cam  took  the  key  to  George's  office 
out  of  her  bag.  She  thrust  it  in  the  mus- 
cle dancer's  hand.  "Go  ahead.  Show 
him  everything  you've  got.  Don't  take 
no  for  an  answer.  And  if  he  throws  you 
out,  keep  the  key  and  go  back  in.  That's 
the  way  to  get  ahead  in  television." 

Outside  the  WFIX  building,  Cam 
stood  undecided.  The  noon  crowds  jos- 
tled her  as  she  hurried  to  the  curb, 
signaled  a  cab  and  said,  "Hampshire 
Towers." 

The  desk  clerk  at  Hampshire  Towers 
said  that  Mrs.  West  had  left  orders  that 
she  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  "Look," 
Cam  said,  "this  is  terribly  important. 
I'm  from  the  television  station  WFIX 
and  I  have  some  confidential  information 
for  her.  It's  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 
Then  she  smiled. 

The  smile  did  it.  The  clerk  rang  Mrs. 
West.  After  a  short  conversation  he  told 
Cam  she  could  go  up. 

Maggie  West  opened  the  door.  "Life 
and  death?"  She  was  a  tiny  woman  with 
blue  eyes  that  glittered  like  steel  traps. 

Cam  said,  "To  me.  And  important  to 
you,  loo.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  George 
Carleton.  He's  a  casting  director  of 
WFIX.  They're  pulling  a  dirty  trick  on 
him  and  I  think  you  should  know." 

Maggie  West  stepped  aside.  "Come  in. 
Who  are  you — an  actress?" 

"Just  a  secretary,  but  I — " 

"Have  you  thought  of  being  an  ac- 
tress? You're  pretty  enough." 
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"Yes.    But  let  me  tell  you  abet  I 
Carleton.  He  invented  a  wonderfp 
ing  machine  and  now  they're  g 
steal  it  from  him  and  fire  him 
letting  you  know." 

"Why  aren't  you  an  actress?  1 
hair—" 

Cam  straightened.    "Because 
photograph.    I  cared  a  lot  aboi 
once.    But  now  I  don't.   Becau 
love." 

"With  your  Mr.  Carleton?" 

Cam  nodded.  Maggie  said,  "Sii 
Is  he  handsome,  too?" 

Cam  sat  down  on  white  velvet 
no  glamor-puss.  I  suppose  he's  U| 
I  love  him." 

Mrs.  West  nodded.   "I  would: 
to  marry  a  handsome  man.   Ti 
risk.    You  never  know  where  y 
Women  are  different.  Looks  doi 
ter  so  much  to  them,  do  they?" 

Cam  smiled  at  Mrs.  West  and 
on  with  her  story.  "You  see,  the1. 
going  to  let  George  demonstrate  f. 
machine    this    afternoon.     A    c 
named  Earl  is  going  to  do  it." 

Mrs.  West  nodded.  "I  know 
Smart.  And  useful,  I  imagine.  Bl  -' 

"That's  just  it.  He  wants  Georg  jo 
But  if  you  insist  on  seeing  Georg  alii 
self—" 

Mrs.  West  stood  up.  "I  suppos'  a 
do  that.  If  it's  that  important  ty« 
He's  a  lucky  man." 

Cam  stood  up,  too.  "But  dot 
him  I  came  here.  I  don't  think  he 
it." 

Mrs.  West  glanced  at  the  tiny  j 
watch  on  her  wrist.  "Men  nev 
Well,  I'll  look  into  it." 

CAM  wandered  back  to  the  stati< 
happy  daze.  On  the  way,  she  si  i 
at  a  stand  and  ate  two  hot  dogs  wit!  i 
mous  appetite.  She  felt  pleased  wii 
self. 

When  she  got  back  to  her  des    ± 
smiled  sweetly  on  the  new  crop  of 
cants.  The  morning  crowd  had  vai 
Cam  beamed  at  the  new  faces. 

"Mr.  Carleton  doesn't  give  inter 
But  if  you  fill  out  these  forms  and 
a  picture,  we'll  call  you.   Don't — 

The  buzzer  from  George's 
sounded  sharply.  Cam  jumped  up 
be  back  in  a  minute." 

She  went  in.  George  looked  up,  'MA  dc 
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Td  like  something  that  doesn't  make 
too  much  noise  when  it's  being  broken" 
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die.   "Have  a  nice  lunch?    You 
g  e  long  enough." 
.  ut  the  door.   "I— I  didn't  know 
jo.  you  were  going  to  be  with  Mr. 
«    1  had  a  little  business  to  do,  so 
jt." 
*°?*fce  take  you  to  a  dreamy  place 
you  cocktails?" 

linlreH      "Who'" 


•nked 


Who? 
now  why  you  wouldn't  let  me 

You  certainly  play  the  field, 
i?" 

are  you  talking  about?" 
You  and  Earl.   1  suppose  you 
e  him  a  key  to  my  office." 
je,  don't  be  an  idiot.   Listen — " 
who'd  you  lunch  with  if  you 

with  him?" 

hone  tang,  and  the  green  light 

the  board.  Cam  said  desper- 

ne.  Honest.  At  a  stand.  Two 
and  a  pineapple  drink." 

took  two  hours!"  He  reached 
lephone. 
t  her  hand  on  his  arm.   "Don't 

please.   Not  for  a  minute,  I'll 
>!hing." 
ted  up  the  receiver.  Cam  with- 
hand.  He  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Jen- 
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rror  movies,  which  I  adore, 
Ft  make  my  hair  stand  on  end  any  more, 
ot,  I  assure  you,  a  lack  of  scare, 
if  hair 


— RICHARD   ARMOUR 


he  treasurer's  office?    Be  right 
trouble  at  all."   He  stood  up 
led  down  the  receiver  in  one 
t. 

Iiid,  "Please.  George,  baby,  I'll 
ill  about  it.  It  was  for  you — " 
baby  me.  I'm  not  the  type. 
r  my  calls  this  afternoon  and 
'  to  have  your  feet  out  of  your 
'er.  This  is  a  business  office." 

you!" 
>ked  at  her  mildly.    "I  don't 
I'm  certainly  not  much.  But 
ee  what  your  game   was  this 
leading  me  on  to  make  a  fool 
Unless  you  wanted  me  to  do 
of  Earl." 
•earned,  "You'll  be  sorry." 


»: 


DDED  and  picked  up  a  port- 
Grinding    her    teeth,    Cam 
:he  door  close. 

went  over  and  looked  out  the 
kwelve  stories  down  to  the  river. 
=d  it  and  leaned  out.  If  I  jumped, 
iht.  he'd  care  such  a  small  damn 
ouldn't  even  look  up  from  Su- 
A  filing-cabinet  man,  that's 
And  I  went  and  broke  my 
ead  his  cause  with  Maggie  West 
"  keep  his  filing  cabinet.  Well, 
eep  it.  Let  him  grow  old  and 
Uooping  over  it.  Let  him  take 
r  file  home  and  spend  the  one 
a  front  of  the  fire  with  it.   Let 


over  and  pulled  the  master 
the  case.  It  was  just  a  jumble 
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of  colored  cards,  but  it  represented 
George's  heart.  And  lifeblood.  And  cir- 
culation. If  I  threw  that  out  of  the  win- 
dow, she  thought,  he'd  care  more  than  if 
I  threw  myself  out.  She  stared  at  the  rile. 
She  put  it  on  the  desk.  Suddenly,  she 
said  aloud,  "Why  not?  What's  stopping 
me?" 

She  upended  it  out  of  the  window.  The 
breeze  caught  the  cards  and  they 
swooped  like  prettily  colored  butterflies. 
She  looked  down  at  the  empty  filing 
cabinet.  "Dead,"  she  said,  "murdered." 
It  was  queer,  but  there  was  no  pleasure 
in  the  sight.  She  wondered  if  all  murder- 
ers felt  that  way.  The  minute  the  thing 
was  dead,  the  passion  was  gone. 

THE  afternoon  was  busy,  thank 
heaven.  George  did  not  come  back 
from  the  treasurer's  office,  so  Cam  kept 
her  feet  out  of  her  desk  drawer,  gave  out 
applications  and  answered  questions. 

At  three  ten,  Mrs.  West  and  Earl  went 
by  her  office.  Mrs.  West  was  all  in  pale 
blue,  with  a  pink  hat  trimmed  with  pale 
blue  roses.  Earl  was  panting  with  an  af- 
fability which  included  Cam. 

"We'll  be  back  right  away  to  see  Su- 
perwoman,"  he  called  from 
the  door. 

"Mr.  Carleton  is  upstairs 
in  the  treasurer's  office. 
Shall  I  get  him?" 

Earl  stuck  his  head  far- 
ther in  the  door.  "Leave 
him  be.  He's  getting  his  af- 
fairs in  order.  I'll  take 
charge." 

Cam  waited  for  some- 
thing to  happen.  George 
didn't  come  back,  but  the 
muscle  dancer  did.  She 
leaned  over  Cam's  desk. 
"Mr.  Carleton  was  a  per- 
fect darling.  He's  dying  to 
see  me  work." 

Cam  said,  "That  will  be 
wonderful.  Hello,  Earl." 

Behind  the  muscle 
dancer.  Earl  had  been  mak- 
ing faces  to  indicate  that 
she  was  to  be  removed. 
When  the  muscle  dancer 
turned  around,  his  face 
took  on  an  expression  of 
executive  resignation. 

"Mr.    Carleton,    I    just 
wanted  to  make  sure  you 
had  my  telephone  number. 
Any  night  you  want  me  will  be  con- 
venient— " 

Mrs.  West,  trailed  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
entered  the  reception  room.  Earl  looked 
wildly  around. 

"Later,"  Cam  said.  "If  you'll  just  have 
a  chair,  he'll  be  out  later." 
Muscles  said,  "But — " 
In  that  fraction  of  a  second,  Earl  es- 
caped into  George's  office.  Mr.  Jennings 
nodded  at  Cam  vaguely  and  guided  Mrs. 
West  ahead  of  him,  and  the  door  slid 
gently  shut. 

Muscles  sat  own.  "Who's  that?" 
"VIPs,"  Cam  said  briefly.  Her  brain 
wasn't  in  any  better  working  condition, 
but  her  nerves  were  alerted.  Something 
was  going  to  happen  before  long.  Mus- 
cles was  talking,  and  Cam  was  making 
brief  grunting  noises.  Suddenly,  George's 
door  opened.   Earl  slid  out. 

"Get  him,"  he  hissed,  "and  fast.  She 
wants  him  to  demonstrate  Superwoman. 
I  didn't  want  to  push  her  too  far  so — 
scram.  Don't  just  sit  there  and  goggle  at 
me." 

Cam  scrammed.  She  scrammed  up- 
stairs to  the  next  floor  and  burst  past  the 
treasurer's  secretary.  George  looked  up 
in  cold  surprise. 

"The  VIPs  are  here.  They  want  a 
demonstration.  They  want  you." 

"But  Mr.  Jennings  said  he  didn't  need 
me  this  afternoon." 

She  glared  at  him  desperately.  "They're 
waiting.  Come  on." 

George  followed  her  without  a  word. 
On  the  way  down,  she  put  a  hand  on  his 
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Ready  to  GO- 

IN  THE    MORNING? 


try  this  drug  less  way 

for  sound  refreshing  sleep 


DO  you  toss  and  turn  at  night? 
Do  you  wake  up  tired  and 
listless  in  the  morning— do  you 
hesitate  about  going  to  bed  because 
you're  afraid  you  won't  go  to  sleep 
when  you  get  there? 

If  So,  Don't  Make  a  Mistake! 

There  is  a  way  to  sound,  natural 
sleep,  without  drugs. 

Ovaltine  is  known  in  many  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  as  a 
splendid  sleeping-aid  that  accom- 


plishes good  results  without  the 
use  of  any  drugs.  It  is  not  habit- 
forming — it  can  do  you  no  harm. 
When  taken  hot  at  bedtime  many 
people  find  that  it  helps  to  relieve 
tensions  built  up  during  the  day— 
induces  natural  relaxation  and  sleep. 

Moreover,  Ovaltine  contains  a 
wide  scope  of  important  food  ele- 
ments. Equally  important,  Oval- 
tine has  been  processed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  digested  and  absorbed 
very  readily  even  as  you  sleep — and 
thus  helps  to  replace  and  rebuild 
worn-out  nerves  and  tissue. 

So  you  may  find,  like  countless 
others,  that  Ovaltine  helps  to  bring 
you  the  kind  of  sleep  that  really 
refreshes  and  rebuilds. 


VALTI N  E 


PLAIN    AND    CHOCOLATE    FLAVORED 
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Troubled  with 

DEAFNESS? 


—  then    you'll     be 
thrilled  with  the  new 
revolutionary  Zenith 
"75"  Radionic  Hear-      ^^^ 
ing  Aid.t  You  can  or-     MUM  I  *    •*  |J 
der  it  by  mail  without     I 
risking  a  penny.  Let 
a    10-Day   Trial*    at 
home,  at  church,  at     t^JMLT^f     / 
business,    prove    it's     ■""*  ®     ■»■ 
the  finest  hearing  aid  you  can  buy  regard- 
less of  price.  Saves  you  over  SI 00.00. 

HEAR  BETTER 
or  Pay  Nothing 

Light,  compact  single  unit.  Costs  less  than 
a  cent  an  hour  for  battery  consumption. 
Comes  ready  to  wear.  Accepted  by  the 
Council  on  Physical  Medicine,  American 
Medical  Association.  Mail  coupon  below. 
Let  a  10 -Day  Money -Back  Trial  prove 
that  this  amazing,  new,  ready-to-wear 
hearing  aid  can  bring  you  the  joy  and 
happiness  it  has  brought  to  thousands 
of  others. 

"Trial  offer  available  on  direct  sales  by  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries. 

Look  only   to   your  doctor  for   '"pijjgfcfi, 
advice  on  your  ears  and  hearing,   \lfij  Hwf 

''•'BlTUTi*''' 

^^fl^.-g, RADIONIC 

HEARING   AID 

t® 
Makers  of  the  World -Famous  Zenith  Radios. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation 
Hearing  Aid  Division.  Dept.  C139 
5801  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago  39,  111. 

□  I  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $75*  lor 
one  Zenith  "75"  Hearing  Aid.  Unless  I  am 
completely  satisfied  and  find  the  Zenith  "75" 
superior  to  any  other  hearing  aid.  I  may  return 
it  within  ten  days  of  receipt  and  get  my  money 
back  in  full. 

*Plus  tax  of  $1.50  it  delivery  is  made  In  Illinois 
or  Iowa. 

□  Please  send  details  of  convenient  time  pay- 
ment plans,  and  free  descriptive  literature. 

Name , 

Address 

Cittr State 


There's  Nothing  Like  It. 

NOTHING  like  the  feeling  of  freedom 
which  conies  from  having  money  to 
spend  as  you  please  for  a  new  dress,  new 
curtains  or  a  vacation.  The  Pin  Money 
Club,  a  friendly  group  of  girls  and 
women,  can  help  you  too!  Write  a  card 
or  letter  today  for  our  free  folder, 
"There's  Money  For  You." 

Margaret  Clarke 

Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 
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Dept.  C-31,  250  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
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Wasted  Effort 

In  Hollywood,  where  anything  can 
happen,  a  publicity  agent  decided  to 
plug  a  new  Western  movie  by  having 
the  cowboy  star  bring  his  horse  into  a 
famous  restaurant  for  breakfast. 

The  actor,  who  was  very  fond  of 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,  figured  he 
might  as  well  order  a  big  bowl  of  the 
same  hot  cereal  for  his  horse — which 
he  did. 

A  couple  at  a  table  across  the  way 
looked  up  briefly. 

"Publicity  stunt,"  said  one. 

"I  don't  get  it,"  said  the  other.  "That 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  doesn't  need 
any  publicity." 


arm  entieatingly.  "Listen.  I've  done 
something  awful.  You'll  probably  never 
forgive  me  and  you  shouldn't." 

George  shrugged. 

"I've  thrown  your  master  file  out  of 
the  window." 

His  head  jerked  up.  "The  master  file? 
Are  you  crazy,  Cam?" 

"Probably,  but  I'm  taking  the  blame. 
I'm  going  in  with  you  and  explain.  I 
won't  let  you  take  the  blame." 

"Naturally,  you  won't.  But  that  doesn't 
bring  back  the  file.  I'm  afraid,  Cam, 
that  you  and  I  can't  work  together  any 
more.  I'll — " 

"Fire  me,"  Cam  said.  "Go  ahead  and 
fire  me.  I  don't  care.  But  first  I'm  going 
in  and  tell  Maggie  West  what  I  did." 

"Who?" 

"Maggie  West.  She  just  bought  the  sta- 
tion. I  was  trying  to  help  you,  George, 
but  I  guess  I'm  a  fool.  I — " 

He  shoved  a  handkerchief  at  her. 
"Don't  cry — I  can't  bear  to  see  women 
cry." 

SHE  followed  him  through  the  recep- 
tion room.  The  door  to  his  office 
was  ajar.  He  held  it  open  and  she  slipped 
through,  walking  with  her  head  high. 
She  didn't  look  at  Earl  or  Mr.  Jennings 
orMrs.  West.  She  made  for  the  window. 
She  had  just  reached  it  when  she  heard 
George's  voice. 

"Hello,  Maggie." 

Cam  turned  around.  Maggie  had 
jumped  to  her  feet,  her  mouth  open. 
"Alex!   Where  did  you  come  from?" 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  up  in  surprise. 
"This  is  George  Carleton,  Mrs.  West. 
He's  our  casting  director." 

Maggie  laughed.  "That's  where  you're 
wrong.  He's  Alex  Hilton  and  he  still 
owes  me  three  years  on  a  five-year  movie 
contract." 

"Alex  Hilton?"  Mr.  Jennings  was  al- 
ways a  little  slow  on  the  uptake.  Maggie 
nodded  vigorously. 

"Haven't  you  ever  heard  of  Sexy  Lexy 
Hilton,  Mr.  Jennings?  And  to  think  you 
had  him  hidden  behind  filing  cabinets! 
Come,  kiss  me,  Lexy." 

George  went  over  meekly  to  Maggie. 
He  bent  his  head  and  accepted  her  kiss  on 
his  cheek.  It  left  a  bright  smear  of  Pas- 
sion Pink.  Cam  kicked  the  wastebasket 
into  a  corner  and  sat  down  on  it. 

"He  was  Desert  Dave  for  a  whole  se- 
ries," Maggie  was  saying.  "And  then  Sa- 
tan's Skipper.  But  I  think  the  best  box 
office  was  when  he  played  the  native 
prince  in  Moondust.  I  could  make  that 
right  over  again  and  clean  up.  Maybe  I 
will,  Alex." 

Mr.  Jennings  looked  dazed.  "Desert 
Dave?   Native  Prince?" 

George  said  apologetically.  "B  pic- 
tures. That's  all  I  can  do.  I'm  no  actor. 
But  I  was  broke  when  I  got  out  of  the 
Army  in  California  and  I  got  a  job  as  a 
stunt  man  in  the  movies.  Then  they  found 
out  that  I  photographed  like  some  nau- 
seous pretty  boy,  so  they  put  me  in  tiger 
skins.  It  was  good  dough  and  I  didn't 
mind  it  until  they  began  calling  me  Sexy 
Lexy — " 

"Darling,"  Maggie  said,  "you  were 
naughty.  You  ran  away.  But  I've  been 
reissuing  your  pictures.  You  haven't  lost 
your  public.  Where  did  you  go?" 

George  sighed.  "I  borrowed  a  Social 
Security  card  from  a  friend,  who  was  go- 
ing to  Ireland.  He  was  an  engineer  and 
so  was  I.  And  I  had  this  idea  for  a  cast- 
ing machine — so  I  built  one.  I  liked 
building  it." 

Cam  stared  at  him.  He  hadn't  changed. 
He  wasn't  Sexy  Lexy  at  all.  He  was 
George.  His  nose  was  too  big  and  his 
ears  stuck  out.  His  eyes  blinked  mildly 
from  behind  thick  glasses.  She  felt  a  lit- 
tle sick.  Earl  came  over  and  leaned 
against  the  wall  beside  her. 

"That's  a  break.  I  was  afraid  he  was 
gonna  try  to  skunk  me.  I  told  Jennings 
today  I  wanted  you  raised  to  be  my  as- 
sistant. He  said  okay.  It  means  more 
dough.  Good,  eh?" 


COLLIER "S 


"Eating  out  last  night  cost  so  much,  he  promised  to 
do  the  dishes  tonight.  Doing  the  dishes  tonight  will 
make  him  want  to  eat  out  tomorrow  night.  Eating 
out  will  cost  so  much,  he'll  promise  to  do  .  .  .  !"' 


"Much  better  than  I  deserve,"  Cam 
muttered. 

Maggie  West  was  talking  brightly. 
"And  now,  darling,  let's  get  you  on  a 
plane.  I'll  talk  to  the  Coast  and  we'll  get 
something  lined  up.  We  can  start  shoot- 
ing the  first  of  the  week.  Lexy,  I  should 
be  furious  but — " 

"How  about  demonstrating  Super- 
woman,  Mrs.  West?"  Earl's  voice  rose 
over  hers.  "I  want  to  show  you  I  can 
work  her  as  good  as  Sexy  Lexy.  I'm 
your  new  casting  director,  you  know." 

Cam's  brain  revolved.  "No.  Not  yet, 
Earl.  George  will  show  you  how  later. 
Not  now." 

But  George's  voice  boomed  over  hers. 
"Naturally,  Earl.     Go  ahead." 

Cam  stood  up.  Mrs.  West  sat  down 
politely.  Earl  approached  Superwoman 
a  little  smugly.  He  picked  out  the  master 
file  drawer  unerringly.  He  pulled  it  open. 
Cam  held  her  breath.  For  a  minute  he 
didn't  move.  Then  he  turned  and  his 
eyes  traveled  around  the  room  to  Cam. 

"You  double-crosser.  You  blabbed  to 
him,  didn't  you?  No  wonder  he  was  so 
anxious  for  me  to  try  Superwoman." 

"Is  there  something  wrong?"  Mr.  Jen- 
nings asked,  through  his  beard. 

"Wrong?"  Earl's  voice  broke.  "The 
master  file's  gone.  Missing.  And  it  didn't 
walk  out  by  itself.  So  it  stands  to  reason 
that  somebody  stole  it.  And  my  guess 
would  be — " 

"I  didn't  steal  it,"  George  said.  "I 
threw  it  out  of  the  window." 

Maggie  was  the  first  one  to  speak.  She 
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LOCAL  HEALTH 
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By 
JACK  HARRISON  POLLACK 


Some  two  hundred  thousand 
Americans  die  needlessly 
every  year  because  of  in- 
adequate local  health  de- 
partments. What  can  be 
done  about  it?  Get  the  facts 
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said,  "Alex,  talk  sense.    That 
big  machine — you  threw  it  ou] 
dow?    I  don't  believe  it.    Not 
built  it." 

Cam  cleared  her  throat.  ] 
stepped  in  front  of  her.  "I 
Superwoman  without  the  m 
can  build  a  new  one.  I  can 
you  a  casting  file  for  the  whc 
wood  office.  But  you  can't  op 
perwoman  without  me.  That 
threw  the  master  file  out  of  the 
I  like  this  job." 

Maggie  tapped  her  toe  on 
and  puffed  out  her  cheeks.  Aft: 
ute,  she  said,  "Not  at  Sexy  LexD 
you  don't." 

"Who  said  anything  about  Se^ 
salary?  I'm  satisfied  as  is." 

"But  I  thought  you  wanted  | 
ried." 

He  stared  at  her.  "Who  said  j 
about  getting  married?" 

Mr.     Jennings     cleared     his| 
"George,  you're  a  deep  one. 
find  out  you're  Sexy  Lexy  andj 
find  out  you're  getting  married  f 
arrange  a  little — ah — increase, 
know  anything  about  this,  Earl?  j 

EARL  shot  a  look  of  quic 
around  the  room  letting  it 
Cam.  Then  he  turned  to  Mr.  | 
"Sir,  there's  a  dancer  out  he: 
work  I'd  like  you  to  look  at.  . 
dancer.  She'll  need  a  little  tanr 
for  television,  but  I  think  she  h 
thing.  But  we  ought  to  snap  h 
fore  the  other  stations  get  a  lool 
will—" 

The  door  closed  behind  them 
still  stared  at  Maggie.  "Wh< 
wanted  to  get  married?" 

Maggie  motioned  toward  Ca 
did.  when  she  came  to  see  me  t 
At  least,  I  thought — " 

"This  noon?" 

"She  came  over  to  save  you 
you.  But  I  guess  you've  done  tl 
self." 

Cam  made  a  small  noise.  "I  c 
he  wanted  to  marry  me.  I  ju 
wanted  to  marry  him." 

George  looked  at  her.  Thei 
face  broke  into  a  grin.  "Damn 
did  you?  Did  you  mean  it?  Yoi 
kidding?" 

Cam  shook  her  head.  "I  wa 
ding." 

Maggie  stood  up.  "What  \ 
saying  about  a  muscle  dancer?' 

Cam  motioned  to  the  receptit 
"She's  out  there.   I'll  get  her. 

"I'll  get  her  myself.   I  just  bo 
place,  didn't  I?"    Maggie  went 
the  door  and  opened  it.  She  went 
it.    Before  it  closed,  she  thrust 
in.    "This  locks,  I  hope."     I — f 
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>ook  on  How  to  Win  Friends  and 
:e  People  is  simply  a  distillation 
hat  Carnegie  has  been  teaching 
aching  for  37  years  in  his  courses 
ic  speaking  and  personality  de- 
>nt.    It  had  its  genesis  in  a  post 
ing  certain  fundamentals,  gradu- 
o  a  larger  post  card,  expanded 
lamphlet,  and  finally  blossomed 
ook.    Carnegie  compiled  it  as  a 
human  relations  and  hoped  that 
sell  30,000  copies.    "I  am."  he 
.  in  speaking  of  its  success,  "the 
frprised  man  in  the  world." 
irnegie,  who  overcame  his  own 
by  debating  in  college,  public 
5  is  the  highroad  to  self-confi- 
which    in    turn    is    the    key    to 
friends  and  influencing  people. 
s  simply  as  possible,  Carnegie 
i  himself  as  a  pioneer  in  a  new 
adult  education  and  feels  that 
job  is  to  help  men  and  women 
fear  and  develop  courage, 
racticed    in    a    Carnegie    class, 
very  student  must  take  his  turn 
ostrum,  public  speaking  is  group 
not   unlike   that    practiced    by 
ics  Anonymous.  By  teaching  his 
to  speak  easily  before  a  group, 
e  has  saved  as  many  people  from 
m  dread  uncertainties  as  Alco- 
-,     inonyrnous  has  saved  from  the 
>arrel.    In  one  notable  instance. 
uegie   Institute   and   Alcoholics 
K>us  joined  forces,  and  together 
the  rescue  of  a  now-prominent 
irk  businessman  who  had  gradu- 
al Harvard  and  had  then  taken 
sive  postgraduate  course  in  the 


.::. 


extreme   Carnegie   case   in- 

man  from  Brooklyn,  who,  when 

pon  to  make  his  first  speech  in 

sponded  by  fainting  dead  away. 


Continued  from  page  26 

Carnegie,  with  admirable  aplomb, 
bounded  to  the  fallen  disciple's  side, 
pointed   dramatically    to   his   prostrate 

figure,  and.  in  a  voice  ringing  with 
optimism,  announced:  "In  lour  weeks. 
this  man  will  be  speaking  to  you  from 
this  floor."    Carnegie  was  right. 

The  Dale  Carnegie  Institute  oi  Effec- 
tive Speaking  and  Human  Relations  is 
currentk  operating  some  300  classes  in 
a  total  of  168  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Canada.  Hawaii  and  Norway. 

In  addition,  Carnegie  expects  to  open 
a  class  in  Turkey  under  the  direction  of  a 
man  from  Istanbul  who  came  to  the 
United  States  to  buy  locomotives  and 
stayed  to  enroll  in  the  course.  This  was 
not  unusual.  Many  foreigners,  tempo- 
rarily situated  in  this  country,  look  up  a 
Carnegie  class  while  they  are  here  and 
take  the  course. 

Those  Who  Come  to  Scoff — 

Carnegie  sees  as  his  greatest  obstacle 
the  indifference  of  people  to  improving 
themselves;  nevertheless,  he  consistently 
enrolls  around  15.000  students  a  year, 
60  per  cent  of  whom  have  been  recom- 
mended by  former  students.  Most  of 
them,  as  Carnegie  himself  puts  it,  "come 
to  scoff  and  stay  to  pray." 

In  any  event,  they  have  come  from 
India,  South  America  and  other  far-off 
places;  whole  families  have  trooped  in 
en  masse  to  take  advantage  of  the  family 
rate,  which  is  less  than  the  regular  by 
one  fourth;  some  of  the  nation's  biggest 
industries,  including  a  Hollywood  mo- 
tion-picture studio,  repeatedly  send  their 
executives  to  Carnegie  for  overhauling. 

A  former  mayor  of  Baltimore,  the 
president  of  a  large  shoe  company,  and 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est   hotels    have    taken    the    Carnegie 


course.     The  Coast  Guard  currently  has 
several   high-ranking  officers  enrolled; 

there  is  a   United  States   Army   general 
taking  the  course;  and  society  has  c<n) 
tributed    a    genuine    Philadelphia    Main 
1  liter. 

In  addition,  two  missionaries  from 
Africa,  although  they  have  not  held 
formal  classes  in  the  jungle,  have  u- 
cently  reported  to  Carnegie  that  they 
Successfully  applied  the  salient  principles 
oi  the  course  to  a  group  of  frustrated 
savages,  a  I  eat  which  Carnegie  shrugs 
off  as  simply  more  evidence  that  both 
the  disease  and  the  cure  are  universal. 

They  come  from  everywhere.  A 
prominent  Cuban  once  traveled  all  the 
way  to  New  York  to  prepare  hirnscll  foi 
a  three-minute  talk.  A  man  seeking  a 
diplomatic  post  as  an  ambassador,  know- 
ing he  would  somehow  have  to  learn  to 
speak  to  an  audience,  enrolled  in  the 
course  under  an  assumed  name  and  then 
ran  out  of  class  when  he  was  called  on 
for  his  first  talk.  With  the  effort  supreme, 
he  returned  for  the  second  session  and 
stayed  to  graduate  with  honors. 

Carnegie  even  professes  to  have  cured 
a  frightened  board  chairman  who  was  in 
such  straits  he  found  it  difficult  to  enter- 
tain a  motion.  By  the  time  he  had  fin- 
ished the  course  he  was  so  fascinated  by 
his  own  forensics  that,  in  order  not  to 
waste  Sundays  in  unproductive  silence, 
he  took  to  turning  up  at  a  Quaker  meet- 
ing house  in  Brooklyn,  where,  to  his  con- 
summate delight,  he  had  discovered  the 
congregation  was  encouraged  to  speak 
up  as  a  regular  part  of  the  service. 

Although  Carnegie  instructors  are  in 
a  great  many  cases  college  speech  pro- 
fessors, many  graduates  have  become  so 
imbued  with  the  Carnegie  idea  that  they 
eventually  take  training  as  instructors, 
too.  The  esprit  de  corps  that  is  generated 
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at  a  Carnegie  commencement  exercise 
(session  number  seventeen)  is  fre- 
quently so  great  that  the  graduating  class 
vows  to  keep  itself  in  brotherhood  for- 
evermore.  One  group  in  Pennsylvania 
has  an  excellent  start  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  meeting  for  more  than  20  years. 

Despite  the  eloquence  of  such  testi- 
monials, Carnegie  is  occasionally  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  a  student  has 
completely  missed  the  point  of  the  whole 
cours"e.  When  this  happens,  he  usually 
discovers  that  he  has  transformed  a 
meek  little  man  into  a  raving  extrovert. 
It  is  an  unsettling  experience. 

Carnegie  still  cringes  when  he  recalls 
a  misguided  student,  who,  when  asked 
what  he  had  got  out  of  the  course,  struck 
a  dramatic  pose,  thrust  his  finger  into  the 
air,  and  cried:  "Seven  hundred  and 
forty-two  dollars,  a  new  confidence,  a 
new  courage,  and  thirty-nine  new 
friends.  That's  what  I've  got  out  of  this 
course  since  last  October!" 

Through  no  fault  of  his  own,  Carnegie 
also  attracts  a  certain  number  of  cranks, 
who,  fortunately,  confine  themselves  for 
the  most  part  to  writing  letters.  Carnegie 
is  frequently  asked  for  advice  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  he  has  been 
forced  to  stretch  his  own  credulity  to  the 
snapping  point  by  advising  people  to 
apply  his  principles  of  winning  friends 
and  influencing  people  to  such  improba- 
ble matters  as,  say,  fixing  flat  tires. 

Carnegie's  long  and  earnest  preoc- 
cupation with  the  problems  of  human 
friction  has  enabled  him — to  his  own 
satisfaction,  at  least — to  reduce  the  art 
of  living  to  a  series  of  simple,  common- 
sense  maxims.  Carnegie  knows  12  ways 
to  win  people  to  his  way  of  thinking,  six 
ways  to  make  people  like  him,  nine  ways 
to  change  people  without  giving  offense 
or  resentment,  seven  ways  to  make  his 
home  life  happier,  and  any  number  of 
ways  to  master  whatever  other  problems 
there  are  in  the  techniques  of  handling 
people.    This  is  his  gospel. 

Six  Keys  to  Popularity 

The  gospel  is  disarmingly  simple. 
Carnegie's  six  ways  to  make  people  like 
him — become  genuinely  interested  in 
other  people,  smile,  remember  that  a 
man's  name  is  to  him  the  sweetest  sound 
in  the  English  language,  be  a  good 
listener,  talk  in  terms  of  the  other  man's 
interest,  and  make  the  other  person  feel 
important — these  are  all  obvious  plati- 
tudes that  have  been  dispensed  over  a 
mother's  knee  for  ages.  Yet,  Carnegie 
has  been  astonishingly  successful  in  sell- 
ing them  professionally  to  people  who 
have  forgotten  them  or  who,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  find  it  difficult  to  apply 
them. 

The  gospel,  even  to  Carnegie,  did  not 
come  all  at  once.  He  cannot  remember 
any  particularly  blinding  moment  when 
the  secret  of  harmonious  living  revealed 
itself  to  him.  But  he  does  recall  that  his 
first  important  triumph  over  himself 
came  when  he  won  the  debating  cham- 
pionship of  Warrensburg  State  Teachers 
College,  in  Missouri. 

The  son  of  a  farmer,  Carnegie  was 
painfully  shy  as  a  youth.  A  state  of 
extreme  penury,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  ride  a  horse  to  school  in- 
stead of  boarding  with  his  richer  school- 
mates, combined  to  make  his  existence 
at  college  a  humiliating  experience.  His 
clothes  fitted  him  so  badly  that  the  girls 
refused  to  go  out  with  him,  and  Carnegie 
started  looking  for  his  revenge. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  few  ways  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
campus.  Carnegie's  athletic  prowess 
was  largely  confined  to  a  certain  talent 
for  pitching  hay  into  a  loft,  no  great  ac- 
complishment for  a  Missouri  farm  boy, 
and  debating  was  about  all  that  was  left. 
However,  having  already  played  the  role 
of  Snooks,  the  Newsboy,  in  a  high-school 
play  entitled  Imogene,  or  The  Witch's 
Secret,  circa  1901,  Carnegie  was  aware 


that  what  he  lacked  in  talent  he  was  be- 
ginning to  make  up  in  determination. 

Needless  to  say,  Dale  Carnegie  was 
the  toast  of  Warrensburg  after  he  had 
tutored  the  winners  of  both  the  public 
speaking  and  the  declamatory  contests 
and  had  himself  captured  the  college 
debating  championship.  Although  the 
wheels  on  the  family  buggy  still  squeaked 
discouragingly  and  the  springs  still 
popped  up  through  the  seat,  the  girls 
began  buzzing  with  compliments  for 
that  nice  Carnegie  boy  with  all  the  talent. 

After  college,  however,  the  buzzing 
stopped  temporarily.  For  a  time,  he 
tried  valiantly  to  sell  correspondence- 
school  courses  in  the  sand  hills  of 
Nebraska,  but  the  farmers  he  approached 
were  seldom  interested  in  becoming  re- 
search chemists  or  certified  public  ac- 
countants, and  his  only  important  sale 
came  when  he  trapped  a  lineman  up  a 
telephone  pole  and  sold  him  a  course  on 
electrical  engineering. 

In  1908,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Carnegie 
got  a  new  job  selling  ham,  bacon,  soap 
and  lard  for  a  packing  company,  and  he 
performed  at  this  more  practical  task  so 
enthusiastically  that  he  was  offered  a 
branch  managership  after  only  two  years. 
This  was  the  historic  moment  at  which 


When  a  welcoming  committee  greets 
Carnegie  at  the  railroad  station  in  a  city 
where  he  is  scheduled  to  speak,  he  is 
frequently  overlooked  by  committee 
members  who  expect  a  red-blooded  giant 
to  bound  from  the  train,  breathe  deeply 
of  the  good  air,  and  grab  in  a  visclike 
grip  the  hand  of  the  first  man  who  gets 
close  to  him.  Carnegie  is  instead  a  gen- 
tle, neat,  gray-haired  man  of  sixty  with  a 
well-turned  sense  of  humor,  a  quiet  de- 
meanor and  a  horror  of  exhibitionists. 

On  the  platform,  he  falls  something 
short  of  a  fire-eating  monster,  but  he  does 
speak  with  almost  hypnotizing  assurance, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
speakers  extant.  Enthusiasm,  in  fact,  is 
his  most  enduring  quality.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  Carnegie,  the  piper, 
could  lead  an  army  off  a  high  cliff  with 
his  enthusiasm.  His  audiences,  although 
they  are  invariably  prepared  to  ridicule 
both  the  man  and  the  idea,  consistently 
come  away  wondering  what  happened. 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  luncheon  of  sales 
executives  in  New  York,  Carnegie  asked 
several  hundred  businessmen  to  take  out 
pieces  of  paper  and  copy  down  his  rules 
for  generating  enthusiasm  with  pep  talks, 
morning  exercises  and  so  forth.  There 
was  an  embarrassed   silence  while   the 
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the  secret  of  enthusiasm  manifested  itself 
to  Carnegie. 

Carnegie,  in  fact,  became  so  charged 
with  enthusiasm  that  he  gave  up  his  sell- 
ing job  and  went  to  New  York,  where, 
still  flushed  with  his  schoolboy  triumph 
in  Imogene,  or  The  Witch's  Secret,  he 
enrolled  in  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts.  His  first  role  was  that 
of  Dr.  Hartley  in  a  road-company  ver- 
sion of  Polly  of  the  Circus,  and  he  bol- 
stered his  precarious  income  by  selling 
suitcases  during  his  off  hours.  After  nine 
months,  he  left  the  temple  of  Thespis  in 
disgust  and  tried  vainly  to  persuade  his 
roommate  to  do  likewise. 

"You'll  never  get  anywhere  in  this 
business,"  Carnegie  warned  him. 

Carnegie  is  still  embarrassed  over  this 
early  effort  to  influence  someone.  His 
roommate  was  Howard  Lindsay,  co- 
author of  Life  With  Father  and  the  cur- 
rent Broadway  hit,  Life  With  Mother. 

Following  a  rugged  period  of  truck 
selling,  Carnegie  returned  to  his  first 
love  and  began  teaching  public  speak- 
ing at  a  New  York  Y.M.C.A.  in  1912. 
Eventually  he  extended  his  operations  to 
include  classes  in  several  near-by  cities, 
and  gradually  it  dawned  on  him  that  pro- 
ficiency in  public  speaking  was  doing 
strange  and  wondrous  things  to  the  per- 
sonalities of  his  students.  He  has  been 
at  it  ever  since,  attacking  from  the  view- 
point that  public  speaking  is  a  powerful 
antidote  for  fear. 


men  of  commerce  looked  painfully  at 
one  another  in  search  of  a  clue. 

Gradually,  as  Carnegie  rushed  on, 
well-manicured  hands  started  slipping 
into  well-tailored  pockets  for  pencils  and 
paper,  and  within  a  couple  of  minutes 
some  of  New  York's  top  executives  were 
furiously  scribbling  Carnegie's  homely 
recipes  on  how  to  increase  profits  simply 
by  getting  out  of  bed  on  the  enthusiastic 
side. 

One  of  Carnegie's  close  friends  has  de- 
scribed him  as  a  man  who  likes  to  preach 
and  make  money.  Carnegie's  success  ob- 
viously has  brought  him  considerable 
wealth,  but  he  still  lives  modestly  in  a 
small  house  on  a  quiet  street  in  Forest 
Hills,  New  York,  where  he  harbors  a 
secret  desire  to  learn  how  to  play  the 
accordion.  When  he  is  not  working  on  a 
new  lecture  tour,  he  putters  around  his 
garden,  takes  long,  meditative  walks  in  a 
near-by  park,  constantly  exclaiming  over 
the  wonders  of  nature,  and  regularly  in- 
spects a  set  of  dinosaur  footprints  he  pur- 
chased last  year  from  Yale  University. 

Carnegie's  wife,  Dorothy,  is  a  graduate 
of  one  of  his  classes  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
and  her  mother,  by  coincidence,  was  a 
lady  who  boarded  with  the  elder  Car- 
negies  at  their  farm  in  Missouri  when 
Dale  was  a  boy  and  Dorothy  was  not  yet 
born. 

Dale  and  Dorothy  periodically  set  off 
without  warning  for  extended  vacations, 
and  Carnegie  confesses  that  this  habit  of 
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going  on  vacations,  willy-nilly, 
son    he    never    finished    How 
Friends  and  Influence  People, 
of  adding  that  chapter  for  the  pel 
book  doesn't  help,  he  succumbec 
to  an  impulse  to  visit  Alaska. 

An  avid  reader.  Carnegie  has  ; 
already  brimming  head  with  an| 
supply  of  oddities,  and  they 
taken  over  an  important  part  of  j 
mal  conversation  as  well  as  his 
There  is  virtually  nothing  that 
remind  him  of  some  little-knov 
and  he  is  fond  of  startling  pcoj, 
such  observations  as:   "Know 
the  national  debt  is?  No?  Well, 
250  billion  dollars,  and  rememb 
Only  a  little  more  than  one  billit| 
utes    have    passed    since    the 
Christ." 

Antiquity  of  Man  Estirm 

He  is  likely  to  observe  that  it  is 
the  law  to  shake  dustrags  out  of 
in  New  York,  and  may  follow 
with:  "Know  how  long  man  has 
earth?    Well,  if  the  Washington 
ment  represented  the  age  of  the 
you  could  represent  the  time  thf 
has  been  on  earth  by  laying  a 
top  of  the  monument." 

Although  Carnegie  believes 
ately  in  the  precepts  of  his  teacl 
is  not  under  the  illusion  that  e\ 
needs  it.    "The  most  important  tj 
the  world  is  getting  along  with 
he  says,  "and  almost  everyone 
that.   One  in  a  hundred  can't,  he] 
and  he  is  the  one  who  needs  the 
The  others  will  get  along  just 
without  it." 

Carnegie  also  concedes  that  nei| 
nor  the  course  is  infallible, 
some  people  I  can't  possibly  he.i 
said  recently.  "Occasionally,  ycj 
people  who  under  no  circumstana] 
able  to  get  along  with  other  peopl 

Carnegie  is  quick  to  say  that 
moron  can  read  How  to  Win  Frietj 
Influence  People,  and  he  happily 
that  in  all  his  teachings  he  only  u 
the  obvious.    Most  of  his  ideas,  l| 
fesses,  are  simply  lifted  from  such 
ophers  as  Jesus,  Confucius  or  Scl 
and  are  converted  into  functionim 
ims  in  the  Carnegie  workshop. 

"If  people  would  only  think  i\ 
they  wouldn't  need  my  course  at 
says.  "For  example,  I  teach  therj 
to  stop  worrying.  Holy  smoke!  A 
have  to  do  to  stop  worrying  is  rerrj 
two  little  proverbs:  'Don't  crosil 
bridges  before  you  come  to  therj 
'Don't  cry  over  spilled  milk.'  Wh 
hard  about  that?" 

The  one  thing  that  occasionally  i 
Carnegie  is  his  own  inability  to  , 
consistently  the  course  that  he  b 
has  charted.  He  realizes  that  it  is  di 
if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  a 
course  in  negotiating  the  straigl 
narrow,  and  he  is  able  to  console  h 
only  by  recalling  that  other  philosi 
have  also  had  trouble  practicing 
they  preached.  In  this  connection 
negie  identifies  himself  with  Conl 
who  suffered  from  a  similar  disabil 

When  Carnegie  gets  off  the  path 
Carnegie,  remembering  that  she 
spent  $76  to  take  the  course,  laug 
demands  her  money  back,  and  thi 
ally  straightens  him  out.  Occask 
however,  he  finds  himself  in  a  moc 
is  calculated  only  to  alienate  frienc 
minimize  influence. 

Not  long  ago,  on  an  otherwisi 
Sunday  afternoon.  Carnegie  was  pi 
bad  temper  by  a  caller,  and  he  pro 
himself  further,  after  the  caller  ha 
by  brooding  over  the  inconveniei 
had  caused  him.  On  one  of  his  ci 
around  the  house,  he  stalked  out 
the  sun  porch,  glanced  around  bah 
and  stalked  off  into  the  house  aga 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Carnegie,  ai 
an  eyebrow,  "goes  the  man  who 
The  Book." 
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,i!le.  Florida,  lost  $90,000  in 
ivs  before  he  woke  up  to  the 

Rm  was  being  run  out  of  the  busi- 
a  1  orenzo,  until  recently  the 

st  Clearinghouse  banker  in 
:i  lost  $145,000  on  a  slow -burn 
i  which  a  rival  operator  worked 

ues.  police  officials  tr\    to 
numbers  game  as  "just  a  mi- 
tcket."  In  Los  Angeles,  for  ex- 
Itant  Police  Chief  Joe  Reed, 
:f  Pat  F.  Brown  and  Police 
Roscoe  Washington   all   as- 
that  I  was  wasting  m\  time  on 
ist.  because  the  real  numbers 
to  be  found  back  East, 
a  span  of  less  than  four  hours, 
east  side.  I  found  it  pos- 
:hase  the  tickets  of  twelve 
numbers   banks.     Main    were 
banks  whose  slips  had  been 
l?hed  and  published,   nearly   a 
BT,  by  the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel. 

lit  Slip*  All  Over  Town 

'  York.  1  have  had  the  same  e\- 

1  Commissioner  of  In\estigation 

agh  assured  me  that  the  num- 

et  was  just  "small-time  stuff.'" 

restricted  almost  entirely  to 

rid  the  Crown  Heights  district. 

id   officials  echoed  the  same 

I  had  no  trouble  at  all  buying 

is  in  the  Wall  Street  area,  in 

jwn   theater   district,   and   the 

y.  policy  is  one  of  the  largest 
i  New  York  City,  and  the  po- 
lelves  prove  this  contention  by 
nto  gamblers'  court  a  constant 
small-time  policy  writers — be- 
:  and  six  thousand  every  year! 
iy  of  these  are  arrested,  day 
that  one  special  criminal  court 
set  aside  two  days  a  week  to 
3thing  but  gambling.  Usually 
s  are  run  through  the  mill  with 
fine  of  $20.  The  fines  are  re- 
*  the  writers  by  their  policy 
who  consider  such  expenses 
lor  part  of  the  overhead. 
>nally  a  magistrate  will  get  sick 
the  same  people.  When  Magis- 
uel  Orr  discovered  that  Julius 
had  been  convicted  five  times 
'  for  numbers  writing,  he  de- 
ij  lignantly,  "You  are  going  to 
vacation,"  and  he  sentenced 
to  $500  fine  or  a  six-months 
iil. 
;  did  not  indicate  that  a  police 
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ers  who  run  the  numbers 
capitalize  on  the  super- 
of  their  clients  with  gim- 

like    this     Dream    Book 

purports     to    predict    a 

|ig  number  on  the  basis  of 

tor's  dreams.     For  other 

ernalia    of    the    numbers 

turn  to  pages  72  and  73 
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cleanup  was  under  way.  Magistrate  Orr 
made  himself  crystal  cleat  when  he  sug- 
gested that  the  police  stop  tilling  his  court 
With  small  lr\  and  bring  in  some  of  the 
higher-ups. 

Such  arrests  of  higher-ups,  however, 
are  lew  and  tar  between.  When  the  po- 
lice do  occasionally  make  an  arrest,  the 
reporters  are  called  m  and  gi\en  the 
Storj  with  fanfare,  as  if  an  international 
spj  ring  had  been  caught  trucking  atom 
bombs  into  the  White  House. 

On  April  19,  lv>47,  one  such  police 
"coup"  occurred.  Commissioner  Arthur 
Wallander  proudly  announced  that  a 
gambling  syndicate  with  a  weekly  take  es- 
timated at  $5,000,000  had  been  broken 
b\  a  spectacular  set  ics  of  police  raids. 
The  commissioner  called  it  "the  out- 
standing scries  of  lottery  arrests  in  the 
history  oi  the  department." 

Actually  neither  this  arrest,  nor  the  ar- 
rest oi  a  Brooklyn  ring  later,  made  any 
maior  dent  in  New  York's  real  policy 
operations. 

The  situation  in  New  York  is  not 
unique.  The  same  pattern  can  be  found 
all  over  the  country  where  high  police 
officials—  the  honest  ones — have  con- 
tented themselves  with  merely  harassing 
the  numbers  racketeers. 

In  any  city  where  numerous  numbers 
banks  operate,  it  is  a  sure-thing  bet  that 
at  least  some  of  the  police  are  selling 
protection  and  taking  their  cut  of  the 
ample  proceeds  supplied  by  a  gullible 
public. 

They  sell  protection  and  then  make  a 
record  for  arrests  by  wiping  out  every 
competitor  of  their  chosen  syndicate 
foolish  enough  to  challenge  it.  They 
grow  rich,  and,  having  sold  protection  in 
wholesale  lots,  permit  the  numbers  oper- 
ators to  retail  freedom  from  law  en- 
forcement to  prostitutes,  burglars, 
stick-up  men  and  assorted  criminals  of 
every  variety. 

These  are  very  serious  charges.  When- 
ever they  have  been  made — by  a  crusad- 
ing newspaper  in  Milwaukee  or  by  a  top 
police  official  in  Cleveland — they  have 
brought  forth  the  indignant  cry  of 
"Smear!"  Yet  repeatedly  they  have 
proved  true  whenever  vigorous  investiga- 
tors have  really  dug  into  the  muck  that 
surrounds  the  policy  game. 

A  Big  Shot  in  Milwaukee 

In  Milwaukee,  Doyle  Getter,  a  reporter 
on  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  discovered 
that  policy  had  climbed  into  the  big-busi- 
ness class  since  the  war.  At  the  center  of 
the  racket  Getter  found  Smoky  Gooden 
whose  police  record  dated  back  to  1920. 
Up  to  1933,  Gooden  had  been  convicted 
on  seventeen  separate  occasions.  But 
since  that  time,  although  he  had  been  ar- 
rested five  times,  the  police  had  never  se- 
cured a  conviction. 

Getter  hid  a  cameraman  in  a  truck 
across  the  street  from  Gooden's  Smoke 
Shop.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  photog- 
rapher had  taken  picture  after  picture  of 
morals  squad  patrolmen  and  detectives 
entering  and  leaving  Gooden's  headquar- 
ters. 

After  these  pictures  were  published  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  investigations 
were  started.  The  police  insisted  that 
their  visits  with  Gooden  were  in  line  of 
duty,  justifying  this  by  stating  that  Smoky- 
was  a  stool  pigeon  furnishing  informa- 
tion and  that  Smoky  was  an  honest  mer- 
chant from  whom  they  made  legitimate 
purchases. 

But  these  explanations  didn't  satisfy 
District  Judge  Harvey  L.  Neeleen  who 
then  ordered  a  John  Doe  (one-man  grand 
jury)  inquiry.  At  this  writing  the  investi- 
gation was  still  proceeding.  But  in  the 
meantime,  a  few  of  Milwaukee's  policy 
wheels  have  folded  up  and  a  decided 
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"And  what,  my  good  num.  do  t/ou  think  t/ou'll  do 
with  those  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques?' 

Even  the  slickest  pickpocket  is  no  match  for  your  American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques.  For  until  you  sign  them  nobody  else  can  spend  them! 
And  if  they're  stolen  or  lost  yon  net  a  prompt  refund.  They're  the  safe 
waj  to  protect  your  travel  and  pocket  cash.  And  to  spend  them  am/where, 
the  only  identification  you  need  is  your  signature.  For  these  are  the  most 
widely  accepted  cheques  in  all  the  world. 

Ask  for  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  at  Banks,  Railway 
Express,  and  Western  Union  offices.  Only  75''  per  $100. 

CONVENIENT  AS  CASH— 100%   SAFEI 

American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

MOST  WIDELY  ACCEPTED  CHEQUES  IN  THE  WORLDI 
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FREE 


Learn  how  thousands  of  business 
men.  in  every  line,  are  boosting 
_  sales  in  spite  of  conditions— with 
1<  messages — printed  and  illustrated  in  a  few 
minutes  on  gov'nt  post  cards  —  with  amazing 
new  patented  CARDMASTER.  Your  "today's" 
ideas,  read  by  your  prospects  next  morning 
Not  a  toy,  but  a  sturdy  advertising  machine 
built  to  last  for  years.  Low  price,  sold  direct 
Guaranteed  for  five  years.  Send  name  today 
(run  uiiir  w«'ii  ..n.i  free nr<id  book  „i  „.,.,.,., 

OCnU  NfWlC   m.k,.,«   IDRAS  lor  ,r„r  hi.inc,  and  com 
Plata,  unique  ><!verll>iit(  pliitf.   RUSH  YOUR  NAME  TODAY 

CARDMASTER     COMPANY 

4546  RAVENSWOOO,  Dapt.    31-C.  CHICAGO  40,  ILL. 
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THUMB  TACK 


GUARANTY!   PIN  CANT  PASS  THROUGH  THE  MEAD 
AMAZING    PAZO  ACTS  TO 

RELIEVE  PAIN 

OF  SIMPLE   PILES 

INSTANTLY 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts  to 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
help.  So  don't  suffer  one  moment  of  need- 
less torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for 
fast,  wonderful  relief.  Ask  your  doctor 
about  it  Suppository  form — also  tubes 
with  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  thor- 
ough application. 

*Pazo  Ointment  and  Suppositories  (K) 
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HOW  TO  BEAT 
THE  BUILDING  GAME 

The  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  System  of  construc- 
tion enables  you  to  save  18%  lumber  waste 
and  up  to  3l)%  labor  costs,  and  guarantees  you 
will  receive  the  highest  quality  lumber  and  a 
COMPLETE  house  as  specified,  shipped  any- 
where, one  shipment.  aaHaMa^HB^HaBHBlBSBBMHHMaMHBaaaa^BalB^B 

65  DESIGNS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM— HERE'S  WHAT  YOU  GET 

You  get  all  the  lumber  cut  to  fit  by  fast  machinery  pro- 
duction line  methods — marked  and  numbered,  ready  to 
erect  practically  without  the  use  of  a  saw;  also  siding, 
flooring,  trim,  all  millwork,  doors,  windows,  glass,  hard- 
ware, nails,  roofing,  paint  and  complete  drawings  with 
instructions.  During  the  past  40  years  many  Aladdin 
home  buvers  have  erected  their  own  homes. 

IMMEDIATE    DELIVERY    ^T^eGFSR 

BAY    CITY, 

MICHIGAN 
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HOWDR.EDWARDS 
HELPED  ME  LICK 

clogging,  transient 

CONSTIPATION 


"Whenever  undigested  food  clogs  my  intes- 
tines and  causes  constipation  with  its  bad 
breath,  lack  of  pep,  sallow  skin — I  rely  on 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  They  always 
work  so  gently  yet  thoroughly,  giving  you 
such  complete,  satisfactory,  more  natural- 
like bowel  movements!" 

For  years,  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards,  a  noted 
Ohio  Doctor,  successfully  relieved  his  con- 
stipated patients  with  his  famous  Olive 
Tablets— now  sold  by  drugstores.  Olive 
Tablets  are  a  strictly  all  vegetable  formula. 
They  act  on  BOTH  upper  and  lower  bowels 
and  clean  waste  from  entire  intestinal 
tract.  Follow  directions.  15{,  30*,  60^. 
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AUuumANI 

Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A's  earn  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  We  train  yon  thoioly  at  home  in  spare 
time  for  C  P.  A's  examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions. 
Previous  experience  unnecessary.  Personal  training  under  supervision 
of  -tiff  of  C.  P.  A's.  Placement  counsel  and  help.  Write  for  free 
book,  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  That  Pay  a.  " 


LASALLE    Extension   University, 
A   Correspondence   Institution,   Dept. 


417   So.    Dearborn    St. 
140-H,    Chicago   5,   III. 


FREE 

TO  SADDLE 

HORSE 
OWNERS 


Why  pay  fancy  prices 
for  saddlery?  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog  that  has 
saved  real  money  for 
thousands  of  horsemen. 
Describes  over  400 
popular  items  of  English' 
and  American  "tack." 
I  ship  saddlery  on  ap- 
proval.   Write  today. 

"little  joe"  WIESENFELD 
Dept.  CE  Baltimore  1,  Md. 
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Relieve  ITPU 
Misery  of  1 1  Lll 

Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
athlete's  foot,  pimples — other  itch- 
ing troubles.  Use  cooling,  medicated 
D.D.0.  Prescription.  Greaseless,  stain- 
less. Quiets  itching  fast.  35c  trial  bot- 
tle proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 


Get  Well 


QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  Cold 

FF  V  C  Honey  *  Tar 
U   L  L    I       O    Cough  Compound 


crimp  has  been  placed  on  the  operation 
of  the  others. 

In  Cleveland  the  job  of  ripping  the 
mask  off  the  numbers  racket  has  been 
achieved  by  a  former  F.B.I,  agent  named 
Alvin  J.  Sutton.  Youthful  and  coura- 
geous, he  quit  his  federal  post  a  year  ago 
to  take  a  $1,600  cut  in  salary  as  Assistant 
Safety  Director.  Both  numbers  bankers 
and  cynical  police  officials  greeted  Alvin 
Sutton's  appointment  as  a  joke,  referring 
to  him  as  "that  Boy  Scout  up  at  the  city 
hall." 

Mr.  Sutton  Did  Homework 

What  the  cynics  didn't  know  was  that 
when  Sutton  left  the  city  hall  at  night,  it 
was  always  with  a  brief  case  full  of  police 
records.  Mainly  he  concentrated  on  the 
1939  investigations  of  the  Mayfield  Mob 
which  had  eventually  ended  in  peni- 
tentiary sentences  for  sixteen  ex-boot- 
leggers and  gangsters  who  had  muscled 
in  on  Cleveland's  numbers  banks  and 
policy  houses. 

Sutton  found  himself  stymied  by  one 
persistent  question.  His  predecessors 
thought  they  had  broken  the  back  of  the 
racket  with  their  16  convictions.  Yet 
policy  had  not  only  continued  to  flourish 
in  Cleveland,  it  had  blossomed  and  grown 
to  a  $70,000,000  annual  take. 

In  Al  Sutton's  homework  two  names 
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Just  off  the  printing  press,  policy  tickets 
like  these  (both  sides  are  shown)  help 
to  build  up  a  booming,  multimillion- 
dollar  industry  for  unscrupulous  crooks 


kept  cropping  up.  One  was  that  of  Frank 
Hoge,  indicted  along  with  the  Mayfield 
Mob,  but  given  a  directed  acquittal  by  the 
trial  judge.  Throughout  the  underworld 
it  was  whispered  that  Frank  Hoge  and 
his  brother  Willie  had  come  to  the  top 
after  the  Mayfields  were  sent  away.  They 
had  become  the  real  chiefs  of  the  new 
numbers  syndicate  that  ruled  the  racket 
in  Cleveland. 

The  other  name  was  that  of  a  police 
lieutenant,  Ernest  L.  Molnar.  As  head 
of  the  Vice  Bureau  in  1939,  Molnar  had 
secured  most  of  the  evidence  which  led 
to  the  conviction  of  the  Mayfields,  evi- 
dence which — all  too  conveniently,  it 
seemed  to  Sutton — had  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  convict  Hoge. 

Then  Sutton  discovered  that  Police 
Lieutenant  Molnar,  whose  take-home 
pay  never  topped  $4,000  a  year,  was  liv- 
ing on  a  splendid  scale — purchasing  real 
estate,  taking  repeated  Florida  vacations, 
buying  expensive  suits  in  dozen  lots. 

Molnar  had  been  transferred  out  of 
the  vice  squad  in  1942,  yet  he  maintained 
contact  with  Hoge  and  other  policy  fig- 
ures— Luis  Lorenzo  and  Little  Brother 
Drake.  These  men  made  frequent  long- 
distance calls  to  Molnar's  farm,  at  Nov- 
elty Lake. 

All  the  signs  pointed  to  Ernest  Molnar 
as  the  pay-off  man,  the  arranger  and 
purveyor  of  police  protection. 

But  no  jury  would  sustain  a  bribery 
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Policy  addicts  naively  swear  by  tip  sheets  like  the  one  shown  on  right,  whicli 
use  of  astrology  and  arbitrarily  selects  a  "paying"  number  for  each  day  of  th| 
Left:   Result  sheet,   called  a   "Goldfinder,"  shows   which   combinations 


conviction  on  the  basis  of  signs  alone. 
Sutton  had  to  get  witnesses  to  actual 
bribe  transactions — insiders  who  could 
back  up  their  testimony  with  such  a  mass 
of  detail  that  no  doubts  would  remain  in 
a  jury's  mind.  Most  of  the  trails  led  to 
dead  ends. 

Late  last  February,  Sutton  got  the 
break  he  had  been  praying  for.  Luis 
Lorenzo  sent  him  a  message  that  he 
wanted  to  talk. 

Lorenzo  was  in  trouble — deep  trou- 
ble. He  was  awaiting  trial  for  kidnaping, 
and  was  certain  that  he  was  being  framed 
by  Hoge  and  by  Molnar. 

He  told  Sutton  how  Molnar  had  picked 
him  out,  way  back  in  1936,  when  Lo- 
renzo was  just  a  small-time  punk  operat- 
ing a  back-room  dice  game.  Molnar,  he 
stated,  had  given  him  the  okay  to  run  a 
house  of  prostitution.  A  few  years  later 
he  had  invited  him  to  enter  the  numbers 
game — just  about  the  time  the  Mayfield 
Mob  was  6eing  put  on  the  spot.  Gradu- 
ally, Lorenzo  maintained,  he  became  a 
big-time  policy  and  numbers  operator 
with  the  police  lieutenant's  blessing — one 
of  the  Big  Three  Syndicate. 

Lorenzo's  purpose  in  making  this  ex- 
pose was  to  beat  the  rap  on  the  kidnaping 
charge.  Even  as  he  conferred  with  Sut- 
ton, he  sent  the  news  along  the  grape- 
vine that  he  had  started  to  chirp,  that  he 
would  sing  a  whole  opera .  if  his  trial 
went  on  to  a  conviction. 
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Frightened,  Molnar  agreed 
in  Lorenzo's  defense.  But  he  woi 
quittal  for  his  former  friend. 
was  convicted  by  a  judge  who  th| 
book  at  him  with  6-to-45-year 
in  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary.  L<| 
appeal  was  pending  at  the  time) 
writing. 

Then  the  singing  turned  into  a  j 
anvil  chorus.  Lorenzo  and  twoj 
ates  dictated  long  and  detailed  stal 
concerning  Molnar's  deep  invo)| 
with  the  numbers  racket. 

It     proved     highly     accurate! 
checked  against  circumstantial  el 
and  it  ended  with  Molnar's  susj 
from  the  force  on  charges  of 
ing  and  subversive  conduct. 

Many  Offered  to  "Sii 

Then,  at  last,  other  timid  witne 
gan  to  come  forward.  One  by  one 
gers  would  sidle  up  to  Sutton 
street,    and  whisper,   "I   want  1 
Where  can  I  meet  you?" 

One  witness  dictated  his  sto: 
empty  bleachers  of  Cleveland's  h 
dium,  Sutton's  shivering  secretary 
ing  each  hot  detail  with  fingers 
by  the  icy  winds  sweeping  in  fro: 
Erie. 

Within  a  month,  Sutton  and  P 
tor  Frank  T.  Cullitan  were  able  tc 
a  long  string  of  witnesses  befi 
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Tough  Luck 


THE 
UNLUCKY 


Convict, 
Chicago 


Resident, 
Des  Moines 


Resident, 
Chicago 


Burglar, 
Pittsburgh 


Soldier, 

Medway, 
Maine 


THE 

ILL  LUCK 


He  appealed  his  15-year  sentence,  got  a  A 
new  trial  and  was  sentenced  to  99  years 
in  the  penitentiary. 


Doctors  discovered  his  rashes  were  due    £'>%?    :» 
to  his  allergy  to  all  paper  money. 


Just  as  he  finished  painting  the  doghouse, 
his  dog  bit  him. 


He  was  arrested  for  breaking  into  a  clean- 
ing plant,  and  found  he  had  stolen  some 
of  his  own  clothes. 


m 


He  spent  $110  on  a  trip  to  Kansas  to  see 
his  girl  and  found  her  in  strict  quarantine. 
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R.    which    promptly    indicted 
e  was  charged  with  soliciting 
opting    more  ~\han    S75.000    in 


has  hit  the  policy  game  too, 
ticket  on  the  right  shows.  In 
d.i\  >;.  the  racket  existed  on 
ind  dimes.  Left:  A  result  slip 
winning  numbers   of  the   day 


who  up  to  then  had  been  "just 
nit,"  suddenly  became  the  city's 


■  came  to  trial  last  July.  Lo- 
dubbed  "The  Talking  Man," 
aving  paid  him  more  than  $64,- 
jrotection.  A  parade  of  other 
told  of  passing  bribes  to  Mol- 
;  after  week,  by  the  handclasp 


got  so  that  cops  in  Cleveland 
shake   hands   with   their   best 

">j    itness    testified    to    having    at- 
meeting  at  which  Molnar  met 
Hoge   and   other   numbers 


in 

15  to  plan   muscling  in  on  the 
policy  house. 

r  flock  of  witnesses,  from  banks 

rtment  stores,  laid  bare  Mol- 

■fezing  financial   manipulations. 

wed  how  the  S80-a-week  lieu- 

d  managed  to  spend  more  than 

n  five  \ears.  apart  from  living 

He   had   bought   more   than 

orth  of  clothes — all  for  cash. 

Purchased  over  S 2 3. 000  worth 

s  checks — for  cash — to  use  in 

state  operations  and  in  paying 


$17,000  to  a  New  Jersej  cram  school 

for  the  education  of  his  son. 

The  prosecution  pictured  Molnar  as 
stepping  into  the  saddle  to  rule  the  pol- 
icy underworld  after  he  had  cleared  the 
field  by  the  M.i\  field  convictions. 

Alter  ten  da>s  of  lestiraonj  that  laid 
hare  for  the  first  time  the  intricate  alli- 
ance between  Cleveland's  police  and  the 
policy  racketeers  who  had  become  then 
partners,  the  jury  com  icted  Molnar. 
(Molnar's  attorneys  are  currently  press- 
ing an  appeal.) 

The  Suckers  Get  a  Break 

Judge  Joseph  Artl  promptly  sentenced 
the  dethroned  vice-squad  boss  to  .1  long 
term  in  the  state  penitentiary.  In  doing 
so  he  unconscious!]  gave  the  suckers  who 
pla\  the  numbers  game  in  Cleveland  one 
Of  their  very  rare  chances  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  policy  operators.  When 
newspapers  appeared  with  tremendous 
headlines  reading  "Molnar  Gets  6-60 
Years,"  swarms  of  players,  superstitious 
as  always,  rushed  to  lay  their  bets  on  660. 
The  policy  bankers  were  caught  flat- 
footed — for  once  in  their  lives — when 
the  number  hit! 

The  conviction  of  Molnar  has  shaken 
both  the  Cleveland  department  and  its 
policy  underworld  to  the  roots.  But  Sut- 
ton has  not  been  content  with  one  spec- 
tacular conviction.  He  has  followed  it 
up  with  raid  after  raid  on  the  policy 
barons.  Even  the  Hoges,  who  seemed 
immune  until  recently,  are  on  the  run. 
Willie  Hoge  was  caught  by  Sutton  in  a 
major  policy  raid. 

What  Sutton  has  proved  is  that  when- 
ever the  policy  racket  is  seriously  at- 
tacked— whenever  the  drive  is  directed 
against  the  big  shots — it  withers  and 
dies.  Only  where  officials  look  upon  the 
numbers  racket  as  something  inevitable 
and  unbeatable  do  you  find  it  corrupting 
the  police,  robbing  the  suckers,  financing 
vice  and  crime  and  enriching  the  rack- 
eteers. 

The  gangsters  are  back — with  slot  ma- 
chines and  punch  boards,  harmless  look- 
ing but  deadly  in  their  hands.  Collier's 
soon  will  follow  up  this  article  on  the 
Numbers  Racket  with  others  exposing 
the  new  style  mobsters  who  are  squeez- 
ing millions  out  of  the  innocent  "non- 
gambling"  public. 
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THE 
GOOD  LUCK 


He  insured  his  car  thirty  minutes  before     £^  ^^^S 
it  was  stolen.  ^M 


A  bandit  shot  him  to  prevent  pursuit,  and 
the  bullet  entered  his  wooden  leg. 


The  water-meter  readers  went  on  strike,     ,   H*°  „ 


A  gasoline  shortage  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  work  at  the  penitentiary  rock  pile.    '•"", 


He  punched  a  wrong  button,  was  stuck      J^^^j 
with  $50  worth  of  tickets,  and  won  $2,858.     tk\  W*  . 


— W.    E.    FARBSTEI.N 
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WEAVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS,  U.S.A. 

Leaders  in  Automotive  Safety  Equipment  for  over  25  years. 


HOLDS,  starts  and  sets  up  screws  in  unhandy  places. 
Gripper  instantly  released  by  SPRING  ACTION, 
sliding  up  and  out  of  way  when  not  in  use.  Chrome 
vanadium  blades.  Highest  quality  throughout.  At 
leading  dealers.  Upson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


WINTERPROOF 
THE  GAS  LINE 
OF  YOUR.    CAR 


EndsftasTlnefreeze- 
ups  .  .  .  ftives  upper 
cylinder  lubrication 
.  .  .  contains  rust 
inhibitor. 


FOR  QUICK  WINTER  STARTING 

WHEN    REFUELLING    ADD    TRIPLE    ACTION 
DRYGAS    AT    YOUR    SERVICE    STATION 

CRISTY   CHEMICAL   CORP.,  »<>»«•«'«•    •. 


EYE-GENE 

SAFELY  Relieves  TIRED,  SMARTING 
EYES  In  SECONDS! 

Wonderful  EYE-GENE!  Just 
two  drops  in  your  eyes  that  are 
tired  or  irritated  from  wind, 
glare,  overwork,  lack  of  sleep 
or  smoke — will  relieve,  rest, 
refresh,  clear  them  in  seconds. 
Use  it  every  day.  EYE-GENE 
is  safe  and  gentle.  25c,  60c,  and 

SI  eye-dropper  

bottles    at    /tf&^jr^^ 

Druggists. 

I  nsist   on 

EYE  GENE!       <S«H«2 


REWAKU  to  readers 

of  Collier's! 

As  a  reader  of  Collier's,  you  know  what 
a  colorful  and  exciting  magazine  it  is. 
Don't  you  think  you  can  show  other  folks 
in  your  community  how  entertaining  it  is? 

As  your  reward,  you  will  receive  liberal 
profits  for  looking  after  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions  in  spare  time.  For  details  of 
this  money-making  plan,  just  mail  a  penny 
postal  or  the  coupon  noufi 


-MAIL  NOW.- 


Dull  morning 
look . . . 


Independent  Agency  Division,  Desk  C-45 

THE  CROWELLCOLLIER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

2  50  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

What    is   your   CASH    REWARD   to   readers   of 
Collier's? 


Name    

Street- 

City 

State 


Zone  No.. 
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dazzle .' 
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Colliers  believes... 


The  Numbers  Racket 
Is  Corruption 


0' 


\F  COURSE  we  know  gambling 
is  a  sin.  Or  we  should  know.  We 
have  been  told  often  enough.  Gam- 
bling also  is  a  legal  offense,  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  fines  or  jail  if  the  police 
are  annoyed  enough  and  choose  to  prosecute. 

Why  is  such  an  amusing  pastime  as  gambling 
a  sin  and  a  misdemeanor?  It  is  easy  enough  to 
understand  why  stealing  is  naturally  wrong,  but 
the  ethics  of  gambling  are  not  so  obvious. 

The  winner  in  gambling,  assuming  the  game 
is  honest,  gets  no  more  than  his  due.  He  paid 
for  a  chance  and  won.   What's  wrong  in  that? 

The  losers  also  paid  for  chances  and  lost. 
Where  is  their  sin  or  crime?  Isn't  life  full  of 
chances?  Wasn't  it  Solomon  who  observed  that 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding? 

If  only  sensible  well-disciplined  people  bet 
very  modest  sums,  well  within  their  funds  al- 
lotted to  recreation,  it  would  be  extremely  hard 
to  make  a  convincing  argument  against  gam- 
bling. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  bet  small 
sums  on  football  games.  If  they  bet  no  more 
than  they  can  afford  to  spend  on  that  much 
recreation,  it  wouldn't  be  easy  to  convict  them 
of  any  wrong  anywhere. 

Bingo  is  a  gambling  amusement  very  popular 
in  highly  respectable  circles.  Millions  of  people 
play  cards.  Many  play  bridge  or  gin  rummy  for 
small  stakes.  Nearly  everybody  who  plays  poker 
plays  for  money.  Poker  has  a  bad  name  when 
the  stakes  are  high  and  the  game  gets  commer- 


cial, but  bridge  is  eminently  proper.  How  do  you 
draw  the  line?  Historically  it  has  been  easy  to 
arouse  public  opinion  against  gambling,  probably 
because  of  our  Puritan  traditions.  Lotteries  were 
unpopular  and  we  had  the  antilottery  laws. 
These  have  been  enforced  by  the  United  States. 

The  Irish  Hospital  Sweepstakes  are  almost  the 
only  successful  exception.  The  government 
frowns  on  the  sweepstakes,  makes  life  hard  for 
the  winners,  but  is  ready  and  eager  to  levy  in- 
come taxes  on  any  winner. 

For  a  long  time  betting  on  horse  racing  was 
forbidden  by  law.  It  still  is  in  many  states.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  betting  on  the  races  has  been 
made  legal  and  several  states  and  cities  collect 
important  revenues  from  the  horse-racing  busi- 
ness. Yet  betting  on  horses  is  as  bad  in  1949  as 
it  was  nearly  a  half  century  ago  when  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  persuaded 
New  York  to  outlaw  racing.  After  long  consid- 
eration New  York,  California,  Illinois,  Florida, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  some  other 
states  reversed  the  trend  and  decided  to  legalize 
bets  on  horse  races  and  to  tax  them. 

The  numbers  racket  has  been  a  particularly 
unsavory  form  of  gambling  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  sponsors  and  protectors.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  the  businessmen  and  politicians 
who  operate  other  varieties  of  gambling  are  ad- 
mirable people.  But  even  among  generally  low 
characters  the  operators  of  the  numbers  rackets 
have  been  repulsive. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey  first  got  national  attention 


by  his  success  in  sending  to  prison  the  Tar 
politicians  who  protected  the  numbers  racl 
New  York.  Other  cities  were  shocked  byl 
lar  exposures  and  took  pleasure  in  punl 
some  of  the  grafters  who  profited  by  the  [ 
revenues  of  this  filthy  business. 

As  the  article  this  week  by  Albert  Q.  ^| 
shows,  after  all  these  reforms  the  numbers  I 
ets  are  being  re-established  in  many  cities.  >| 
ever  they  exist,  if  they  exist  on  a  large  seal! 
a  safe  guess  that  the  police  tolerate  the  operl 
If  the  police  tolerate  gambling,  some  poli| 
behind  the  police  is  probably  collecting  gra 
providing  protection. 

That  is  no  more  tolerable  now  than  it  w| 
years  ago.  Whatever  our  attitude  toward  I 
bling,  there  can  be  no  defense  of  politicall 
or  of  police  corruption.  Graft  and  comi 
are  the  dry  rot  of  government. 

Of  course  the  guilty  should  be  punishedl 
is  that  enough?  Has  not  the  situation  drift! 
long  enough  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  [ 
constructive  thought? 

We  got  rid  of  much  of  the  police  corru| 
surrounding  racing,  by  legalizing  betting  i 
track.  Nobody  has  yet  suggested  that  the 
bers  racket  should  be  made  legal.  Yet  therel 
be  a  remedy.  Would  it  not  be  an  appro]! 
subject  for  inquiry  by  the  Conference  of  Gol 
ors  or  some  other  group  of  public  officiall 
quainted  with  the  methods  of  governml 
research?  Out  of  some  such  consideration 
progress  might  be  made  practicable. . . .  W.  | 


+    *    * 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 
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THE  TRUTH 
ABOUT  TRUMAN 

By  Frank  Geivasi 

THE  SHAME  OF 

OUR  LOCAL  HEALTH 

DEPARTMENTS 
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ft/Pentists  sag  the  \?Am  my  mh  y 

Fashion  Model  Nancy  Thompson  shows  how  it  can  work  for  you,  too 


'or  bound  — to  do  a  fashion  show  for  the  newest  French  collections!  Nancy  Thompson 
■s  her  famous  Ipana  smile  as  she  gets  a  flying  send-off  from  husband  Bud.  I  He's 

J^>I.  Alden  G.  Thompson  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.) 
Le  so  manv  successful  models,  Nancy  knows  how  important  firm,  healthy  gums  are 
tiarkling  smile.  "So  of  course  I  follow  the  Ipana  way  to  healthier  gums  and  brighter 

«*"  Nancy  explains,  "because  dentists  say  it  works!"  And  this  professionally  approved 

0*1  dental  care  can  work  for  you,  too  .  . . 


YES,  8  OUT  OF  10  DENTISTS*  SAY 


Nancy  never  neglects  the  Ipana  way— even  en  route.  It's  pleasant 
to  do  — and  easy  as  1,2: 

1 .  between  regular  visits  to  your  dentist,  brush  all  tooth  surfaces  with 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste  at  least  twice  a  day. 

2.  Then  massage  gums  the  way  your  dentist  advises— to  stimulate  gum 
circulation.  (Ipana's  unique  formula  actually  helps  stimulate  your 
gums— you  can  jeel  the  invigorating  tingle!) 

Just  do  this  regularly  for  healthier  gums,  brighter  teeth— an  Ipana  smile. 
Ipana's  extra-refreshing  flavor  leaves  your  mouth  fresher,  your  breath 
cleaner,  too.  Ask  your  dentist  about  Ipana  and  massage.  See  what  it 
can  do  for  you! 


Ifena  jgnfej  care,  promotes 


Product  of  Briatol-Myert 


-Healthier  qums,  brighter  teeffi 


Vor  correct  brushing,  use  the  DOUBLE  DLTY  Tooth  Brush  with  the  twist  in  the  handle.  1000  dentists  helped  design  it! 


*  In  thousands  of  reports 
from  all  over  the  country 
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don't  drive    > 

HUM 


drive  safely —  comfortably 
with  the  fltW 


if  Eliminates   dangerous  glare 

if  Keeps  snow  and   ice  off 
windshield 

if  Adds  streamlined  beauty  to 
your  car 

if  Sturdily  built  of  Aero-metal 
aluminum 

if  Installed  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes 

if  Fits  and  matches  most  cars 
—  no  holes  to  drill 
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O  READER  FAIR 
(AND  UNFAiiR) 

Dear  Editor:  At  times  some  of  ;  i 
sues  seem  empty.  Some  of  your  c[ 
are  good  and  some  just  space 
"Clancy"  a  dog  or  a  horse  or  a  max 
both?  His  tail  looks  very  much  ; 
horse's  (Dec.  11th).  Most  dogs 
seen  have  straight  tails  unless  the>J 
caught  in  a  slamming  door. 

Marshall  Storr,  Carpentersvi  i 

.  .  .  Please  put  your  editorial  page! 
front  of  Collier's  instead  of  then 
When  I  open  mine  each  week  I  iol 
ately  turn  to  the  hack  to  read  the  eA 
first.  I  have  read  W.L.C.'s  recent  oi 
manity  Looks  to  the  White  Hou 
times,  and  each  time  1  like  it  better' 
Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Franck,  Mobile  J* 

.  .  .  Your  excellent  nonfiction  stuff  ■ 
bined  with  your  occasional  good 
makes    Collier's    one    of    the    bes 
arounds.       Mr.  Knoxville  of  Teni  i 

.  .  .  My  son  and  I  would  be  lost  wiJ 
the  Collier's  in  our  home.  The  Imp ! 
Rifle  was  a  good  he-man  story.  The 
short  stories  are  nearly  always  c  I 
Roark  Bradford  was  a  man  after  my 
too.  I  just  know  he  read  his  Bible  1 1 
Every  bit  of  the  Collier's  is  good  1 ' 
ture. 

May  you  have  a  long  and  happ\ 
Nancy  E.  Peterson,  Tacoma,  V  i. 

UN-ALL-AMERICAN 

Dear   Sms:    Your   All- America  foe  | 
team  for   1948,  without  a  doubt, 
worst  group  I  have  ever  seen  selecte ' 
anyone.  The  committee  puts  Scott,  oi  I 
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Living  a  Good  Life  with  a  Bad  Heart 


I.  To  look  at  him,  you  would  never  guess  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  this  man's  heart.  He  is  just  a 
bit  over  50  years  old,  active,  happy,  and  getting  a  lot 
of  enjoyment  out  of  life— yet  he  has  heart  disease. 

Like  everyone  else  his  age,  his  heart  had  beaten 
about  one  and  three  quarter  billion  times.  Of  course  it 
was  not  as  strong  or  as  adaptable  to  sudden  demands 


as  it  had  been  in  youth,  but  he  had  no  warning  signs 
of  heart  trouble. 

As  a  result  of  periodic  medical  examinations,  his 
doctor  was  able  to  detect  his  impaired  heart  early, 
when  chances  for  improvement  are  best.  Today,  by 
following  his  physician's  advice,  this  man  can  lead  a 
useful  life  of  nearly  normal  activity. 


He  enjoys  many  mild  forms  of  ex- 
but  carefully  avoids  any  over- 
tion  which  might  further  strain 
i  weakened  heart. 


3.  By  eating  moderately,  he  lightens 
the  work  of  his  heart  during  digestion. 
This  helps  to  avoid  overweight,  which 
is  always  a  burden  for  the  heart. 


4.  He  is  able  to  carry  on  his  daily 
work,  but  allows  plenty  of  time  for 
sleep  and  rest.  His  heart  then  will  have 
a  chance  to  rest,  too. 


5.  He  maintains  a  calm  and  cheerful 
outlook,  for  his  doctor  explained  that 
fear,  worry,  or  nervousness  might 
make  his  condition  more  serious. 


M, 


.edical  science  has  made  many  ad- 
vances in  treating  heart  ailments  and 
more  research  than  ever  is  being  done  on 
these  diseases.  The  Life  Insurance  Medi- 
cal Research  Fund,  supported  by  148  Life 
insurance  companies,  is  devoting  all  its 
resources  to  studies  of  this  problem.  For 
other  helpful  information  about  heart  dis- 
ease, send  for  Metropolitan's  free  booklet, 
29-C.entitled  "Your  Heart." 


COFVIII«HT  ItO—  HmWOUTAN    Lift  INtURAMCt  COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 


(A  UUTOAL 


COMPANY) 


1  Madisom  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
1  Madison  Avtnui,  Now  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  booklet,  29-C, 
"Your  Heart." 


Nomi. 
Stroot_ 
Clfy_ 


Stat»_ 


TO  VETERANS-IF  YOU  HAVE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE-KEEP  ITI 
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What  has  an  antelope  to  do  with  hats? 


Simply  this:  the  felt  of  fine  hats,  Mallory  Hats, 
combines  the  softness  and  liveliness  found  in  a 
young  antelope.  When  you  pick  up  a  Mallory, 
feel  its  fine  felt  carefully.  Your  own  fingertips 
will  tell  you  in  an  instant  just  what  we  mean. 


* 


•Registered 


has  the  softness  and  liveliness 
you'll  find  in  all  Mallory  Hats. 
And  these  are  the  qualities 
hatters  themselves  look  for  in 
their  own  hats.  In  Mallory 's 
exclusive  Pliafelt,*  $15.  Other 
Mallory  Hats,  $8.50  to  $20. 


kansas,  in  the  backfield,  although  he  missed 
at  least  four  games  this  season.  Yet  it  leaves 
out  Fischer,  Notre  Dame  guard,  because 
Fischer  missed  one  game.  It  also  stated  that 
he  is  the  fastest  man  in  football.  This  is 
silly,  because  this  season  I  have  seen  three 
faster  men:  Howell,  of  Ole  Miss.;  Bienz 
and  Price,  of  Tulane.  There  must  be  sev- 
eral more.  At  end  I  note  one  Brodnax, 
of  Georgia  Tech,  a  man  who  could  not 
make  the  first  team  in  his  own  conference. 
How  come?  Leahy  is,  of  course,  responsi- 
ble for  keeping  those  two  good  backs  of 
Army,  Stephenson  and  Stuart,  off  the  list. 
One  tackle,  because  he  is  good-natured,  a 
good  cook  and  good  at  boogie-woogie, 
made  this  team.  If  you  would  be  fair  with 
your  readers,  it  would  help  to  publish  the 
names  of  the  55  men  who  were  under  con- 
sideration. Yours  for  a  fairer  and  different 
method  of  selection  for  1949. 

Frank  S.  Walshe,  Jr.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

For  the  55  All- America  semifinalists  and  a 
detailed  description  of  the  selection  method, 
reader  Walshe  should  refer  to  Inside  Sports 
in  the  December  4th  issue  of  Collier's. 

.  .  .  Bill  Fay  says  Clyde  Scott's  savage 
tackles  earned  him  the  descriptive  nick- 
name: "Smackover."  Scott's  home  town  is 
Smackover,  Arkansas,  a  thriving  little  city 
in  the  heart  of  the  south  Arkansas  oil  fields 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  nickname  was  de- 
rived from  this  fact. 

G.  W.  Jones,  Arsenal,  Ark. 

.  .  .  What  a  team!  It  could  easily  score  7 
points  against  Michigan's  35.  .  .  . 

James  MacGee,  Detroit,  Mich. 

THE  McCOY 

Dear  Editors:  Since  the  election,  political 
pundits  and  wiseacres  who  predicted  an 
enormous  victory  for  the  G.O.P.  have  tried 
to  find  an  excuse  for  their  error.  Some 
claim  it  was  American  sympathy  for  the  un- 
derdog, others  that  people  took  a  liking  to 
Truman's  fighting  spirit.  "The  other  party 
just  got  too  many  votes,"  said  Governor 
Warren.  The  chief  and  predominant  reason 
why  the  Democrats  won  is  to  be  found  in 
Collier's  (Oct.  23d).  On  page  16,  Alben 
Barkley  produces  a  record  of  just  what 
the  Democrats  did,  and  intend  to  keep  on 
doing.  It  is  an  honest,  straightforward 
statement.  On  page  17,  Governor  Warren 
produces  a  rather  vague  statement,  chief  of 
which  was  the  promise  of  producing  a  new 
broom. 

Well — people  did  not  want  a  new  broom 
so  long  as  the  old  one  could  do  the  work 
more  satisfactorily. 

Harry  G.  Smith,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CARDINAL  VIRTUE 

Dear  Sirs:  I  would  like  to  commend  you 
on  the  article  you  published  by  Cardinal 
Spellman  (America,  Thank  God!,  Nov. 
27th). 

It  was  excellent.  If  more  of  such  articles 
were  published,  America  would  realize,  per- 
haps, that  God  is  the  author  of  her  greatness 
and  in  Him  the  world  will  find  peace. 

Betty  Maloney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Collier's  thanks  its  many  readers  who  wrote 
letters  of  gratitude  for  Cardinal  Spellman' s 
inspired  message.  We  regret  we  cannot 
print  them  all. 


streetcar  line  cutting  power  from  a 
part  of  the  city  and  from  two  radio  sta 
They  condemn  the  boy  who  admitted 
namiting  a  streetcar  station  on  Hallo', 
They  have  put  a  motto  in  every  stre.fc 
bus  and  shop  window,  "Make  Mine 
ners."         Priscilla  Levy,  Baltimorej 

EUREKA! 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  very  much  surprised  i 
Collier's   would    slander   a   communit  | 
Rafe   Gibbs   has  done   in  Christmas 
Capital  (Dec.  4th). 

Eureka  has  never  been  a  "ghost  to  I 
We  are  very  proud  of  our  Christmas  * 
business  but  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  \M 
ness  suffers  to  any  great  extent  when  the  j. 
son  starts.  The  work  is  done  almost  entM 
by  farmers  and  others  who  can  use  it  a] 
off-season  source  of  revenue.  This  se;  i 
a  form  of  blight  has  caused  consider:, 
damage  to  our  trees  but  if  you  should  1 
that  we  have  lost  our  Christmas  tree 
ness  entirely  please  don't  worry  aboil 
we'll  get  along. 

J.  L.  Stevens,  Mayor  of  Eureka,  M\ 


TEMPER,  TEMPER 


Gentlemen:  After  one  look  at  Helena  Ru- 
benstein's  picture  (Beauty  Tycoon,  Dec. 
4th),  I  gathered  up  all  her  preparations  and 
threw  them  in  the  trash  can. 

Francie  King,  Sciotoville,  Ohio 

BE  KEND  TO  ADULTS  WEEK 

Dear  Editor:  The  boys  and  girls  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  have  declared  a  "Be  Kind  to 
Adults  Week."  They  condemn  the  teen-age 
Portland  boys  who  sawed  down  a  huge  fir 
tree  that  toppled  across  the  Council  Crest 


Dear  Sirs:  Re  the  controversy  over  yi 
"signature"  (three  little  red  figures)  for 
end  of  an  article,  why  not  have  someth| 
which  will  cause  the  average  reader  to  thi  j 
That's  smart!    I  suggest  several  small 
booses: 

A 


c$&J^"f^-7> 


L.  R.  Ingersoll,  Madison, 

UNALCOHOLICS 
UNANONYMOUS 

Dear  Mr.  Davenport:  Re  Alcoholism  i 
Begin  at  Home  by  Ralph  S.  Banay  (I 
1 1th),  there  are  some  helpful  suggestions  I 
the  article,  but  the  best  way  for  children  I 
avoid  alcoholism  is  to  be  total  abstainenj 
My  wife  and  I  are  training  our  children  I 
follow  our  e>ample  of  total  abstinence. 
C.  Aubrey  Hearn,  Nashville,  Ten 

...  I  object!  This  blaming-parents 
is  rapidly  becoming  an  epidemic — we 
too  kind  or  too  mean,  too  conservative  c 
too  extravagant,  too  devoted  or  too  dish 
terested.  Parents  are  all  imperfect,  we 
mit  it.  But  isn't  all  this  business  of  livin 
slightly  imperfect — aren't  teachers,  employ 
ers,  preachers  all  imperfect,  too?  Drunken 
ness  is  a  weakness  rather  than  a  disease.  1 
is  a  refusal  to  meet  one's  problems,  a  re 
fusal  to  stand  up  and  fight.  When  the  wisi 
men  tell  us  to  give  our  children  plenty  o 
love — when  they  tell  us  to  take  an  interes 
in  our  children's  activities— I  say  that  make; 
sense.  But  when  it  comes  to  blaming  well 
meaning  parents  for  drunken  children — i 
object!  Betty  Begel,  Peoria,  Dl 

DISSATISFIED  CUSTOMER 

Dear  Sir:  Collier's,  dear  delectable  Collier's, 
please,  pretty  please,  do  your  circulation, 
your  readers  and  me  a  favor.  Scrap  the  new 
photo  covers  and  restore  your  former  cover 
artists,  and  revive  the  swell  comic  covers 
you  used  to  run.  At  least  repeat  an  old  Law- 
son  Wood  for  me  to  get  a  laugh  out  of. 
Manny  Kirchheimer.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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and  month  after  month,  TWICE  AS  MANY  PEOPLE 

fly  abroad  by  Pan  American  World  Airways 
than  by  all  other  U.S.  airlines  combined! 


•  Leadership  is  not  born  overnight.  The 
reason  Pan  American  is  flying  the  world's 
fastest  and  most  luxurious  airplanes— the 
double-decked  Clipper  "America"  and  her 
sister  ships— is  that  Pan  American  was  first 
to  order  them  .  .  .four  years  ago! 

Wherever  you're  planning  to  go  on  6 
Continents,  remember  that:  flying  saves  you 
X\m&;fl\ing  saves  you  money  (no  extra  costs, 
no  tips)  and  of  all  the  ways  to  fly,  the  best 
ways  the  Clipper*  way!  For  reservations 
please  call  your  Travel  Agent  or— 

PAN  AMERICAN     WORLD    AIRWAYS 

•Trade  Mark,  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc. 
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is  the  word  for 
the  man  with  P#A» 


•  Pipe  Appeal  is  that  extra  attraction  of  the  man 
who  smokes  a  pipe.  And  when  that  pipe  is  packed 
with  mild,  rich-tasting  Prince  Albert  —  you  have 
really  smooth  smoking! 


P. 


a: 


means  Pipe  Appeal 
means  Prince  Albert 


•  Get  Prince  Albert  today  — and  see  for 
yourself  why  it's  known  as  the  National 
Joy  Smoke.  P.  A.  is  really  rich  tasting  — 
mild,  and  tongue-easy.  That  choice  crimp 
cut  tobacco  is  specially  treated  to  insure 
against  tongue  bite.  Get  Prince  Albert  for 
real  smoking  joy  and  comfort! 


NEW  HUMIDOR  TOP 

locks  In  the  Freshness  and  Flavor 


^ 


•  Keep  Up  * 
With  the  World 
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BY  FUELING  FOSTER 

OF  THE  MANY  persons  who  have 
survived  falls  from  great  heights,  the 
following  cases  are  among  the  most 
incredible.  A  man  jumped  off  a  14- 
story  structure  and  landed  on  an  au- 
tomobile, yet  was  able  to  return  to  his 
job  in  two  months.  In  another  case,  a 
woman  stepped  out  of  an  eighth-floor 
window,  landed  on  her  stomach 
across  a  fence,  and  then  promptly  got 
up,  straightened  her  clothes,  and 
walked  to  a  near-by  hospital  to  find 
out  if  she  were  seriously  injured.  In  a 
third,  a  lady  dived  from  a  building 
toward  a  house  66  feet  below.  Strik- 
ing the  roof  with  her  head  and  a 
shoulder,  she  crashed  through  into  the 
attic.  How  she  managed  to  do  so 
much  damage  to  the  roof  yet  so  little 
to  herself  baffled  the  investigators.  In 
a  fourth  case,  a  man  sustained  only 
comparatively  slight  injuries  in  an  ac- 
cidental fall  off  a  cliff  to  a  gravel 
beach,  although  the  cliff  was  as  high 
as  a  32-story  building. 


apsK^oS^nf^* 


"HOOTNANNIES"  are  mounted 
collections  of  noisemakers  such  as 
horns  and  sirens,  which  are  made  and 
used  by  hillbilly  bands  for  novel  ef- 
fects. The  largest  and  most  difficult 
one  to  master  consists  of  a  three-sided 
framework  holding,  within  reach  of 
the  seated  player,  some  60  musical  in- 
struments and  sound-producing  de- 
vices which  include  a  piano,  harp, 
police  whistle,  horse's  hoofs,  tuned 
sets  of  doorbells,  frying  pans  and  cof- 
feepots. 


TERRIBLE  CONDITIONS  due  to 

lack  of  sanitation  existed  in  English 
prisons  until  the  19th  century.  In- 
mates waiting  trial  soon  became  as 
dirty  and  diseased  (with  typhus)  as 
those  who  had  long  been  convicted 
and  confined.  When  brought  to  trial 
they  sometimes  infected  many  of 
those  present  in  the  courtroom.  For 
example,  as  the  result  of  trials  held  in 
October,  1750,  in  London's  Old  Bai- 
ley, 40  persons  died  of  typhus,  includ- 
ing six  jurors,  three  lawyers  and  four 
judges. 


A  UNIQUE  HOAX  was  perpl 
in  the  summer  of  1824  in  New 
by  two  men  known  as  Lozier  al 
Voe.  Lozier.  who  was  wealth! 
cated  and  authoritative  in 
convinced  his  friends  and  othe| 
frequented  a  popular  outdoor  I 
place  that  he  had  obtained  thl 
or's  approval  to  saw  off  Mat[ 
Island  and  turn  it  around  to  (I 
its  southern  end  from  slipping  ill 
harbor  under  the  weight  of  thtj 
new  buildings. 

So  with  DeVoe,  Lozier  stall 
sign  up  laborers  and  award  col 
for  food  and  equipment  whil 
eluded  100-foot  saws,  250-focl 
and  even  gigantic  anchors  to  pi 
the  island  from  being  carried  I 
sea  should   a   storm  arise  bell 
could  be  reattached  to  the  mail 
After  eight  weeks  of  preparatil 
connected  with  the  project  weil 
to  meet  the  following  Monday  | 
ing  at  a  certain  spot  so  they  I 
march  together  to  the  northei] 
of  Manhattan  where  the  work 
begin.  As  instructed,  the  hundrl 
workmen  and  scores  of  contrl 
with  their  wagons  loaded  wiij 
supplies  and  materials  arrived, 
waiting  for  hours,  they  learne. 
Lozier  and  DeVoe  had,  for  reas  | 
health,  departed  from  the  city. 


DRAWINGS   BY   J»C 


THE    PYGMIES    of   the   Fj 

Cameroons   in  West  Africa  w! 
possible,  bag  an  elephant  when) 
food-hunting    expedition    for 
community.    If  successful,  they  i 
ally  move  their  families  to  tht: 
phant  which  is  far  easier  for 
than  moving  the  dead  elephanftcji 
village.    Each  man  sets  up  his  f.  i 
in  a  hut  near  the  animal  so  that  e  i 
one  may  be  sure   of  a   daily 
of  the  meat  as  long  as  it  lasts. 
Nils  G.  Wikstrand,  New  York  Cr. 


Ten  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.  Contributions  must  be  acconnj 
by  their  source  of  Information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Are  J 
York  (17).  N.  Y.    This  column  if  copyrighted  and  uo  items  m»y  be  reproduced  without  pern  J 
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Ford's  out  front  in  styling  with  the 
look  of  the  year!  Long  graceful  lines 
and  its  new  low  center  of  gravity 
give  it  that  "Dream  Car"  silhouette. 


100  H.P.  V-8  .  .  .  In  both  V-8 
and  SIX  you  get  new,  econom- 
ical" Equo-Flo"Cooling, new  "Deep 
Breath"  manifolding  and  a  new 
lubrication  system. 


95  H.P.  SIX  .  .  .  Ford's  new  six- 
cylinder  power  house  is  one  of 
the  two  big  "Equa-Poise"  engines 
you  can  pick  for  your  Ford.  Gas 
savings  up  to  I  0°/©. 


New  "Hydra-Coil"  Front  Springs  ond  new 

"Para-Flex"  Rear  Springs  soak  up  the  bumps. 
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/donees  a»S  CAA/Dy? 

HMMMM! 


"What's  wrong  with  flowers  and 
candy  for  my  own  little  wife?" 

"Nothing,  to  be  sure.  But  am  I  sup- 
posed to  receive  them  in  a  forgiving  or 
a  festive  mood?" 

"Festive,  my  suspicious  pet.  We're 
celebrating  tonight— celebrating  my 
freedom  from  worry  and  your  free- 
dom from  care.  You  are  looking  upon 
a  man  with  Insured  Income!" 

"George,  what  have  you  been  up  to?" 

"I'm  trying  to  tell  you.  Today  I  fixed 
it  up  with  Mutual  Life  so  that  no 
matter  what  may  happen  to  me, 
you'll  always  have  a  regular  monthly 
income— and  if  nothing  happens  to 

Lei  the  Mutual  Life  career  Field 
explain  how  Insured 


mc,  we'll  have  money  enough  for  a 
comfortable  retirement  later  on. 
Thanks  to  Mutual  Life's  Insured  In- 
come planning,  I  can  manage  it  with- 
out straining  the  budget  at  all.  That, 
I  maintain,  is  worth  celebrating." 

*     *     • 

Insured  Income  planning  is  the 
sound,  economical  way  of  matching 
present  budget  with  future  need,  to 
provide  complete  life  insurance  pro- 
tection for  your  family  and  yourself. 
Insured  Income  is  practical  because 
it  builds  on  what  you  already  own: 
your  savings,  Social  Security,  pension 
rights  and  present  life  insurance. 

Underwriter  in  your  community 
Income  can  help  you. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34    NASSAU   STREET 


NEW   YORK   5.    N. Y 


.^f««  SocuU  SectetOy—VIORlH  $3,000  OR  $13,000? 


Send  For  Free  Booklet  —  Learn  the  facts  of  Social  Security  .  .  .  how  it  teams 
with  your  life  insurance.  If  you  live  in  the  U.  S.,  mail  the  coupon  helow.  You'll 
also  receive  a  handy  filing  envelope  to  keep  official  records  you,  or  your  wife,  may 
need  later  to  collect  benefits  without  costly  delay. 

Yes,  I  would  like  your  free  Social  Security  Booklet — C-52. 

NAME ACE 


UOMK  ADDRESS. 


CITY COUNTY  .... 

STATE OCCUPATION  . 


VETERANS:  KEEP  YOUR  "G.   I."  LIFE   INSURANCE! 


The  Weeks  Work 


IF  YOU  react  normally  to  Da- 
vid Dodge's  Peruvian  idyl, 
Arequipa,  I  Love  You 
(p.  36),  you'll  grab  the  next 
conveyance  handy  to  this 
city  in  the  llovely  Hand  of  the  llama 
and  join  the  Dodges  there. 

Mr.  Dodge,  who  has  done  a  lot  of 
moving  around  below  the  U.S.A., 
likes  it  almost  as  much  in  Arequipa  as 
he  does  in  Guatemala  City, -which  he 
likes  second  only  to  his  birthplace — 
San  Francisco. 

Born  in  that  city  in  1910,  Mr. 
Dodge  had  a  minimum  of  book  learn- 
ing, ,  worked  stretches  as  fireman, 
oiler,  and  what  not  in  the  Merchant 
Marine,  then  settled  down  more  or 


The  Dodges  eat  lotus  in  Arequipa 


less  as  a  C.P.A.  and  tax  expert.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  served  in  the  Navy,  and 
emerged  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  reserve.  He  has  written  several 
books,  including  four  bang-bang  mys- 
teries. 

BURT  SIMS,  picture  editor  and 
ski  columnist  for  the  L.A.  Exam- 
iner, hopes  his  first  story  for  Collier's, 
Roll  Me  Over  Gently  (p.  18),  doesn't 
give  his  superiors  any  ideas  about  or- 
ganizing him  into  a  ski  tournament. 

"Entered  a  ski  race  the  first  season 
I  took  up  the  sport,"  Burt  reports, 
"and  finished  34th  in  a  field  of  36. 
They  never  did  find  the  other  two 
guys.  The  runner  just  ahead  of  me  hit 
a  tree,  that  foggy  day,  but  I  couldn't 
have  done  anything  about  it.  Once  I 
got  going,  I  couldn't  stop.  I  finally 
was  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  tight  little 
knot  of  spectators  at  the  finish  line." 

Mr.  Sims  spent  four  years  with  a 
couple  of  our  Air  Force  squadrons. 
He  is  now  30  and  equipped  with  wife, 
child  and  mortgage.  He  used  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  Roll  Me  Over  Gently 
to  buy  a  washing  machine.  "If  things 
get  tough,"  he  explains,  "we  can  al- 
ways take  in  laundry." 

THE  author  of  Colonel  Jones's 
Private  Enterprise  (p.  14),  John 
Brooks,  is  a  New  Yorker  (1920),  who 
lived  mostly  in  Trenton  before  gradu- 
ating from  Princeton  in  1942.  After 
three  years  with  the  AAF  here  and 


This  week' a  cover:    Tht 

Victory  Smile.  Photographers 
like  to  snap  President  Tru- 
man because  he  will  co-oper- 
atively give  an  imposed  look 
— even  when  Yousuf  Karsh 
met  him  at  eight-thirty  in  the 
morning  to  take  this  portrait. 
When  his  light  suit  didn't  pho- 
tograph so  well  he  obligingly 
showed  up  later  in  dark  blue. 


in  Europe,  Mr.  Brooks  retur 
New  York   and   began   writii 
newspapers  and  magazines. 
Jones's   Private   Enterprise,   he  | 
comes  out  of  a  war  year  in  En 
Like  a  lot  of  the  unwilling 
from  America,  at  first  he  didn't] 
much  for  it. 

"Today,  though,"  he  admits,  | 
things   I   remember   about 
are  almost  entirely  pleasant" 

He  recalls  the  room  clerk 
Mayfair    Hotel    in    London, 
greeted  him  when  he  came  in  on 
a  week  end  during  the  buzz  bon 

"I    was    swept    grandly    inti 
lobby  by  a  splendid  four-color  | 
man,"  he  says,  "only  to  be 
whelmed    with    apologies    frou 
clerk  who  said  my  room  had 
be  moved.  I  said  to  forget  it- 
talking  as  if  half  the  hotel  had  i 
down.    'As  a  matter  of  fact, 
replied,  'that's  why  I  had  to 
it.  Half  of  it  has.' " 

THE  itinerant  Carlisles— N. 
— figure  it's   okay   for  the 
write  about  houses  (The  House  Y\ 
Warm  To,  p.  20).  They've  live 
quite  a  few.    In  three  years  their  i 
trees  have  included  a  tent  in  the  I 
fornia   desert;    a   log  cabin  in] 
Rockies;  a  three-room  house  tr 
a  10-room  farmhouse  in  New  Je 
and  a  Fifth  Avenue  apartment  in  1 
York.    Friends  find  it  tough  to| 
hold  of  the  Carlisles  at  any  given  " 
ment.    Much  of  their  mail  takes  | 
form   of   frantic   messages 
"Where  the  naughty  word  are 


The  Carlisles:  Two  who 
best  do  the  work  of  one 


Ml 
Bitn 
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Jonathan  Carlisle,  going  on  sev 
puts  it  this  way:  During  a  recent  s 
in  Michigan,  when  Dad  and   M 
were  discussing  nostalgically  the  be, 
ties  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvar 
Jonny  opined,  "I  suppose  we'll  mc 
East  so  we  can  get  to  the  Ozark 
Jeffrey,  aged  three,  takes  traveling :   illi 
granted,  thinks  people  who  stay  j. 
are  nuts.   The  Carlisles  say  their  i  * 
madism  at  first  was  nothing  nn   irr 
than  a  desire  to  find  an  apartme    .• 
Now  they  want  to  find  the  perf'  * 
place  to  live.  They  work  together  1  *i 
cause  they  believe  "two  can  best  i  /' 
the  work  of  one."  .  .  .    Ted  Shane1  * 
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Ipect  an  exciting  A'EJF,  delightful  typing 

Serience  .  .  .  from  the  moment  your  De  Luxe 

fdcrwood  arrives. 

IVnd  watch  your  bo--'  eyes  light  up  when  he 

w*  the  crisp,  clean  work  you  do.  Besides, 

Him  find  it  easy  to  do  more  work  .  .  .  with 

Ks  fatigue. 

Bust  LOOK  at  the  new  typing  advantages 

Su'll  have  over  other  secretaries: 

.7#4f  .  .  .  full  ten  inch  writing  line,  on  standard 
■  carriage  width  (one  inch  more  than  before). 

JWW  .  .  .  machine  enclosed  for  quieter 
mqperation  and  protection  against  dust  and  dirt. 

•raS?  .  .  .  the  most  pleasing  touch  ever 
developed  in  a  standard  typewriter. 

Finger-Form  keys. 


ff)W    Drop  Line  Space  Lever  for  an 
easy,  fast,  and  posv'.ive  carriage  return. 

*/7eW    deeper  Paper  Table  and  larger 
Lateral  Paper  Guidr  .  .  .  for  faster,  more 
accurate  insertion  of  paper. 

^TWP    improved  Variable  Line  Spacer  and 
Cylinder  Knobs  . . .  larger  and  deeper  threaded 
.  .  .  permit  easier  and  more  accurate  aligning, 
both  vertically  and  horizontally. 


J£k 


W&    Removable  Platon.  (Softer  platen  for 
normal  typing  and  quiet  operation.  Harder 
platen  for  manifolding  and  heavy  duty.) 
Gives  added  versatility  to  machine. 


,uW    modern  styling  . 


UNDERWOOD 


*/76W  non-glare  Underwood  gray  finish. 

Also,  you'll  have  on  hand  all  the  helpful 
Underwood  features  you've  always  enjoyed  .  .  . 
including  your  old  friend  Rhythm  Touch  and 
the  handy  front-controlled  Self  Locking 
Margin  Stops! 

Be  sure  your  boss  orders  the  new  Underwood 
De  Luxe.  Get  a  demonstration  today. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Typewriter*  . . .  Adding  Machines  . . .  Accounting  Machines 

Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
On*  Pork  AvMM         New  York  16,  N.  Y.  ^^ 

I  nderwood  Limited.  -,.S\$§'-. 

135  Victoria  St..  Toronto   1,  Canada  "'^'^W 

Sales  anil  Service  Even-where  «•??-•'* 

J)   194(1 


.TYPEWRITER     LEADER     OF    THE     WORLD 


Familiar  to  Texan  t,  Houston's  growing  sky/in 


t>ular  'Jeep'  Station  Wagon 
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HOUSTON  ^HONOLUl 


The  Steel-Body  Station  Wagon  that  is  Famous  for  Economy  and  Utility 


'Jeep'  Station  Wagons  have  won  global  acceptance  because  they 
fit  the  needs  of  so  many  people  better  than  any  other  vehicle. 

Its  practical  steel-body  and  top  means  longer  lasting  finish, 
better  appearance,  less  maintenance.  With  the  seats  in,  it  is  an 
efficient,  easy-riding  passenger  car.  With  seats  removed,  98 
cubic  feet  of  cargo  space  are  yours. 

The  'Jeep'  Station  Wagon  will  save  you  money  through  long 
mileage  and  low-cost  parts  and  repairs.  Continuing  product 
policy  reduces  depreciation. 

WILLYS-OVERLAND  MOTORS,  TOLEDO,   OHIO,  U.S.A 


Try  the  level,  stabilized  ride.  Note  the  ease  of  handling;  th 
extraordinary  visibility.  Wherever  you  are,  there's  a  Willy; 
Overland  dealer  near  you. 
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Bv  JACK  IIAIiltlSON  POLLACK 


~" I WO    hundred    thousand    Americans — as 
many  as  live  in  Berkeley,  California, 
and  Utica,  New  York — die  needlessly 
every  year  because  of  inadequate  local 
health  departments.  This  shocking  esti- 
ite  of  preventable  deaths,  made  by  Dr.  Vlado  A. 
ig,  Massachusetts  State  Health  Commissioner, 
the  most  tragic  aspect  of  a  national  scandal  un- 
vered  by  Collier's  in  a  recently  completed  survey 
the  health   departments  in  your  home  town, 
junty  and  state. 
The  survey  reveals  that  40,000.000  Americans 
in  communities  lacking  the  basic  protection  of 
-time  health  departments.    Another  85,000,000 
sns  are  "protected"  by  incompetent  or  under- 
fed health  bureaus.     Less  than  10.000,000  of 
140,000,000-odd  residents  have  professionally 
fed,  full-time  health  departments  to  guard  their 
ter,  milk  and  meat  supply,  supervise  sewage 
garbage  disposal,  and  control  communicable 

These  statistics,  in  the  files  of  the  U.S.  Public 
lealth  Service,  are  based  on  information  submitted 
lually  by  the  48  states. 

Frightening  as  these  facts  are,  they  are  trivial 

jmpared  to  what  could  happen  if  atomic  or  bac- 

riological  warfare  struck  the  United  States.  Anti- 

:raft  guns  can't  stop  bacteria.    It  takes  doctors, 

ss,  sanitariums,  skilled  public  health  workers 

in  integrated  network  of  well-staffed  local  health 

aartments.     Anything  less  invites  disaster. 

A  miniature  object  lesson  of  what  happens  when 

public  health  protection   fails  was   furnished   by 

Newton,  Kansas,  during  World  War  II. 

On  September   12,    1942,   the  State  Board  of 

[Health  at  Topeka  received  an  emergency  call  from 

INewton  doctors.    They  reported  that  an  outbreak 

Jof  intestinal  disorders  had  disrupted  the  city.  More 


Untrained  health  officials  and  in- 
adequate departments  are  respon- 
sible  for  the  needless  deaths  of 
200,000  Americans  each  year. 
That  is  the  record  of  the  world's 
richest,   most   progressive  nation 


than  2,000  of  the  11,048  residents  were  ill;  743 
new  cases  had  been  reported  in  one  day.  Among 
the  victims  were  81  war  workers  at  a  local  plant, 
250  employees  of  aircraft  plants  in  near-by 
Wichita,  and  150  trainmen  from  the  local  shops 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Business  in  the  com- 
munity was  at  a  standstill. 

Patients  reported  nausea,  vomiting,  cramps,  per- 
sistent diarrhea,  and  occasional  bloody  diarrhea. 
Though  new  cases  appeared  hourly,  the  part-time, 
insufficiently  trained  county  health  officer  saw  no 
need  for  alarm!  He  told  newspapermen  he  could 
find  no  evidence  that  Newton's  mass  illness  was  due 
to  faulty  milk  or  water  supply,  adding:  ".  .  .  when 
excessive  rains  have  continued  for  extended  peri- 
ods, there  is  much  illness  of  this  nature  affecting  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  A  period  of  a  week  or  so  of 
sunshine  would  practically  clear  up  the  illness." 

State  health  officials  headed  by  Dr.  Floyd  C. 
Beelman  didn't  agree.  They  suspected  the  water 
supply  was  contaminated  and  laboratory  tests 
proved  them  right.  Engineers  found  that  sewage 
had  entered  the  water  system  through  frostproof 
hydrants  and  water  closet  valves,  a  condition  di- 
rectly traceable  to  hazardous,  antiquated  plumbing 
methods. 

Newton  paid  heavily  for  its  inadequate  public 
health  protection.  More  than  3,000  cases  of  dysen- 

DRAWING  BY  DAVID  SHAW 


tery,  with  several  deaths,  were  reported  before  the 
epidemic  was  checked.  Critically  needed  war  pro- 
duction was  crippled  and  city  business  was  dis- 
rupted. Plus  an  unknown  toll  of  victims  among 
transient  civilians  and  soldiers. 

The  uncounted  sufferers  were  passengers  on 
trains  taking  on  water  at  Newton.  A  total  of  2,871 
Pullman  and  passenger  coaches,  together  with  an 
undetermined  number  of  troop  trains,  had  filled 
their  drinking  water  tanks  there  during  the  epi- 
demic's peak  days.  Ironically  enough,  the  Santa  Fe 
had  regularly  emptied  its  tanks  there  and  refilled 
them  with  the  city's  self-advertised  "99.9  per  cent 
pure  Newton  water." 

That's  what  happened  to  a  small  city  in  Kansas. 
The  same  thing  can  happen  in  most  towns  in  the 
U.S.  today,  and  with  more  widespread  devastation. 
Inadequate  health  departments  are  just  as  common 
in  the  rich,  urban  North,  East,  and  West  Coast  as 
in  the  less  prosperous,  rural  South.  Primitive  sani- 
tation facilities  are  common  from  coast  to  coast. 

Iowa,  for  example,  covers  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  its  citizens  with  full-time  local  health  services. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Iowa  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory  reported  that  70  per  cent  of  the  farm 
wells  in  the  state  were  basically  unsafe.  The  wells' 
high  nitrate  nitrogen  content  was  cited  as  the  cause 
of  several  cases  of  cyanosis  found  among  infants 
fed  on  artificial  formulas  that  had  been  diluted 
with  well  water. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  approximately  100,000 
persons  still  get  their  drinking  water  from  yard 
hydrants  and  use  outdoor  toilet  facilities.  When  it 
rains  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts,  the  sewers  over- 
flow. Food  poisoning  is  so  common  in  Evansville, 
Indiana,  and  vicinity  that  Dr.  Edward  G.  Mc- 
Gavran,  dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  at 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60) 
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OLONEL  JONES'S   PRlVAT 


Flying  with  a  blindfold  over  the  plane's  windshield  isn't  conducive  to  old  age.   When 
the  colonel  tried  it,  the   results  surprised  everyone.    Everyone  except  the  colonel 


IN  SOME  ways,  Hutton  thought,  the  Ameri- 
can lieutenant  colonel  seems  a  bit  of  an  ass. 
Still,  he  has  a  way  of  getting  things  done,  and 
he  has  an  extraordinary  amount  of  energy.  And 
that,  Hutton  thought,  is  the  quality  most  lacking 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  in  1944. 

He  considered  himself  a  good  example  of  the  lack 
— a  flight  lieutenant  who  did  not  fly,  who  had  spent 
too  many  months  at  a  coastal  defense  station  caught 
in  a  continual  shuttle  between  boredom,  anxiety 
and  guilt,  who  now  was  a  sort  of  shell  empty  of  the 
capacity  for  emotion.  Whole  seas  of  history  could 
sweep  over  his  head  and  leave  him  unmoved.  He 
might  be  sloth's  prisoner,  but  he  was  not  passion's 
slave. 

And  so  now,  without  emotion,  he  approached  the 
office  of  Colonel  Jones,  who  was  his  boss. 

Hutton  had  asked  for  the  transfer  himself;  as  the 
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German  air  attacks  thinned  out  and  finally  settled 
down  to  two-plane  nuisance  raids  once  a  week,  the 
coastal  defense  job  had  become  unbearably  boring. 

He  was  assigned  now  to  an  American  Air  Force 
headquarters  as  a  British  liaison  man;  and  because 
he  had  had  experience  with  communications  work, 
he  was  put  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jones.  Hutton 
was  not  complaining  about  it,  either. 

Jones,  unlike  the  coastal  defense  station,  was  not 
dull.  Here  he  was,  out  of  Ohio  by  way  of  Rocke- 
feller Center,  suddenly  set  down  in  England  in  the 
middle  of  a  war.  Because  in  New  York  he  had 
"worked  in  radio,"  that  curious  American  Army 
classification  system  had  decreed  that  he  should  be 
a  communications  officer.  And  if  Jones  had  not 
known  the  difference  between  a  cam  and  a  con- 
denser the  day  he  joined  up,  Hutton  had  to  ad- 
mit that  he  had   been  quick  about  finding  out. 


As  a  lieutenant  colonel  he  was  undoubtedl 
somewhat  bigger  shakes  than  he  had  ever  been  i 
the  R.C.A.  Building,  but  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
American  officer  who  had  "never  had  it  so  good,  < 
and  consequently  became  a  paranoiac  martinel 
No — Jones  was  in  a  different  category.  Instead  o 
swallowing  the  Army's  standards  whole  and  there 
fore  digesting  them  badly,  Jones  never  seemed  t( 
have  swallowed  them  at  all — he  had  brought  a  littli 
bit  of  Rockefeller  Center  to  England  with  him. 

"You  wanted  to  see  me,  sir?"  Hutton  asked  as  hi 
entered  the  colonel's  sanctum,  a  Nissen  hut  full  of; 
splendid  confusion  of  radio  sets  and  push-buttor 
boards,  all  buzzing  and  humming  under  the  toucl 
of  several  enlisted  men  and  Wacs.  Dozens  of  tele' 
phone  wires  fanned  out  from  the  top  of  the  hut 
across  the  countryside  in  all  directions. 

"Yes,  Hutton.  How  are  you,  old  chap?" 
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By  JOHN  BROOKS 


Never  mind  the  "old  chap."  Hutton  thought. 
Jones  wanted  nothing  of  England  but  an  "Eng- 
lish air":  he  wanted  to  take  that  home  with  him  as 
a  souvenir.  It  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  have  around 
Rockefeller  Center.  Although  his  first  name  was 
really  Eugene,  Jones  always  wanted  Englishmen  to 
call  him  "Jimmy."  When  he  asked  them,  they 
would  usually  look  at  him  curiously  and  say,  "All 
right.  Jimmy,"  feeling  out  the  name:  and  Jones 
would  smile  and  wink  and  say,  "Righty-oh." 

"About  the  new  control  center,  Hutton,"  the 
colonel  began.  (Since  Hutton,  without  making  an 
issue  of  it,  avoided  calling  him  "Jimmy,"  the  colo- 
nel stuck  to  "Hutton.")  "You'll  want  to  hear  about 
our  new  control  center,  since  you're  going  to  work 
in  it.  The  control  center  that  we're  setting  up  to 
bring  lost  boys  home,  to  save  Lives." 

"Of  course."  Hutton  said. 

In  the  Nissen  hut,  the  low,  smooth  static  from  a 
loud-speaker  suddenly  took  on  a  higher  and  more 
urgent  pitch  as  a  distant  transmitter  turned  on  its 
carrier  wave.  Then  a  British  voice  crackled  out: 
'Hello,  Redgate  one,  Redgate  leader  here,  are  you 
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reading  me,  over?"  The  answer  was  merely  the  click 
of  another  transmitter  button.  Colonel  Jones  had 
a  radio  receiver  tuned  in  on  a  British  aircraft  fre- 
quency. 

"Just  like  to  hear  what  the  boys  are  up  to."  he  ex- 
plained to  Hutton.  "It  helps  me  to  see  the  picture 
whole — do  you  follow  me?  Now,  about  the  control 
center.  You'll  be  a  controller,"  Colonel  Jones  said. 
"You'll  be  the  brains  of  the  thing,  Hutton,  my  boy. 
But.  Hutton.  the  actual  talking  on  the  radio  to  lost 
pilots  is  going  to  be  done  by  Wacs.  You  see,  you'll 
tell  them  what  to  say.  The  Wacs  will  say  it." 

"That  will  waste  precious  seconds,"  Hutton  said. 
"Why  have  the  Wacs  talk?" 

Colonel  Jones  leaned  back  in  his  chair  better  to 
explain  this  point  to  his  British  assistant — a  nice 
fellow,  but  not  quite  bright. 

"Hutton,"  Jones  said,  "let  us  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  you're  a  pilot.  Let  us  suppose  you're  an 
American  pilot.  lost  in  the  fog  over  England,  your 
plane  battle-damaged.  You're  calling  a  control  sta- 
tion for  help  in  finding  your  way  to  a  base.  Which 
would   you   rather   hear — a   coldly   efficient   male 


voice,  or  the  rich,  full,  friendly  voice  of  a  girl  from 
Ohio,  a  voice  that  transports  you  instantly  across 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean?" 

Hutton  tried  not  to  smile,  but  it  was  hopeless. 
"Perhaps  I'm  not  a  good  man  to  ask  that  question," 
he  said.  "I'm  neither  a  pilot  nor  from  Ohio." 

"Perhaps  you're  not,"  the  colonel  said,  in  a  tone 
that  indicated  he  considered  his  point  proved. 
"Now,  Hutton.  the  control  center  will  be  set  up  in 
the  Signal  Corps  van.  I  want  you  to  direct  the  wir- 
ing in  it." 

"In  the  Signal  Corps  van!"  Hutton  exclaimed. 
"But  that's  too  small!  There'll  be  no  room  for  us  to 
move  about.  It  will  be  terribly  inefficient.  Why 
not  in  a  room?  There  are  several  large  empty 
rooms  in  the  headquarters." 

"Hutton,"  Colonel  Jones  said,  "you're  too  coldly 
scientific.  You  lack  creative  imagination.  Now, 
with  my  wild  imagination,  I  can  see  that  the  control 
center  must  be  in  the  van — for  dramatic  value!  Ra- 
dio and  telephone  connections  with  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  even  with  the  air  above  it, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  47) 
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These  incongruously  heavy  tools  were  used  in  the 
delicate  operation  shown  on  the  opposite  page 

HEN  a  two-ton  flywheel  broke  loose  in 
an  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  junk  yard,  it 
cracked  down  on  the  legs  of  eight- 
year-old  Robert  Stratton.  Despite 
the  frantic  efforts  of  a  dozen  men 
working  with  jacks  and  crowbars,  it  took  30  minutes 
to  release  the  boy.  And  by  that  time,  despite  all  pos- 
sible first  aid,  his  condition  was  so  grave  that  few 
bystanders  thought  he  would  live. 

Certainly,  when  he  was  carried  into  near-by 
Hamot  Hospital  an  hour  after  the  accident,  not 
even  his  parents  had  hope  that  the  crushed  legs 
could  be  saved.  Yet  18  months  later  he  walked 
without  crutches.  Today,  three  years  after  the  acci- 
dent, he  runs.  And  there  is  no  sign  of  deformity  in 
either  leg. 

The  fifty-six-year-old  foreman  injured  about  the 
same  time  made  an  even  better  record.  A  physician 
who  examined  him  at  Hamot  shortly  after  he  was 
struck  by  an  automobile  found  both  large  bones 
broken  and  all  the  flesh  torn  from  the  middle  third 
of  his  right  leg.  One  arm  was  broken  in  two  places. 
A  shoulder  was  dislocated.  He  had  a  pelvic  frac- 
ture, a  broken  vertebra  and  his  chest  was  crushed. 
Five  ribs  were  broken.  But  the  foreman  recovered 
and  was  back  on  the  job  six  and  a  half  months  later. 

Ten  years  ago,  neither  of  these  remarkable  re- 
coveries would  have  been  possible.  If  victims  of 
such  accidents  survived — and  survival  was  rare — 
they  remained  helpless  and  required  arduous,  ex- 
pensive care  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Bone  surgery  used  to  mean  either  amputation  or 
long  inaction.  Fear  of  infection  kept  surgeons  from 
the  direct  methods  now  practiced.  Heavy  plaster 
casts  and  clumsy  mechanical  contrivances  immo- 
bilized injured  members  sometimes  for  years,  with 
the  hope,  often  very  faint,  that  Nature  would  re- 
pair the  damage.  Plaster-encased  bones  frequently 
shriveled  and  shortened.  In  one  instance  a  leg  was 
seven  inches  shorter  after  eight  years  in  a  cast. 
Old-fashioned  plaster  casts  were  practically  im- 
pervious to  X  ray,  and  physicians  were  hard  put 
to  keep  up  with  what  went  on  inside  the  casts. 

Almost  without  exception  the  care  of  bone  in- 
juries was  long  drawn  out  and  dreaded  by  nurses 
and  doctors  alike.  At  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chi- 
cago, the  wards,  hallways  and  even  the  roofs  were 
pressed  into  service  to  care  for  orthopedic  cases. 
Similar  conditions  prevailed  in  hospitals  through- 
out the  country.  Bone  cases  averaged  two  years 
each  in  a  hospital  bed.  And  most  were  tragically 
hopeless. 

Between  that  unhappy  period  and  the  remarkable 
recoveries  now  taking  place  lie  the  achievements  of 
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New  Bones  for  Old 


By  MIRIAM  ZELLER  GROSS 


Not  even  his  parents  had  hope  for  the  child  when  a  two-ton 
flywheel  crushed  his  legs  to  pulp.  But  standing  by,  pre- 
pared for  this  disaster  and  others  like  it,  are  new  ortho- 
pedic techniques  and  bone  banks.  Healthy  chips  of  human 
bone,  held  in  refrigerators  for  such  emergencies,  are  en- 
abling the  crippled  to  walk  and  to  enjoy  normal  life  again 


war  surgery,  aided  by  modern  shock  and  infection- 
controlling  weapons.  Army  and  Navy  surgeons 
were  faced  with  virtually  every  type  of  injury  that 
can  beset  the  206  bones  of  the  skeleton  and  they 
had  to  work  without  complicated  apparatus. 

Treatment  of  battle  wounds  was  quick,  simple 
and  direct.  Military  surgeons  placed  splints  di- 
rectly on  the  bones  rather  than  outside  the  limbs 
and  used  tantalum,  Vitallium  and  stainless  steel, 
which  did  not  corrode  and  irritate  delicate  body  tis- 
sues. They  used  lightweight,  flexible,  waterproof 
plastics  to  support  small  bones — plastics  that  do 
not  interfere  with  X-ray  studies. 

At  the  same  time  civilian  surgeons  developed 
and  refined  other  techniques  in  a  manner  impossi- 
ble under  military  conditions.  They  set  up  lab- 
oratories such  as  the  one  at  the  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Medicine,  where  artificially  broken  bones 
were  separated  and  united.  Here  also  they  studied 
such  allied  problems  as  the  desirable  tightness  of 
screws  holding  internal  splints;  the  necessary  com- 
pensations for  muscle  pull;  compression  bandages 
which  would  prevent  watery  fluids  from  collecting 
after  an  operation  and  the  art  of  applying  extensive 
skin  grafts. 

Reserve  Stocks  for  Human  Repair 

Bone  banks  have  been  established  recently.  These 
promise  to  become  as  great  a  contribution  to  the 
work  of  human  repair  as  blood  banks  and  are  rap- 
idly becoming  a  "must"  for  all  bone  surgery  centers. 
At  bone  banks,  healthy  bone  chips,  scraps  and 
strips  removed  from  one  patient  are  refrigerated  and 
held  in  readiness  to  replace  bone  losses  in  another. 
Even  small  fragments  may  perform  tough  chores 
by  acting  as  bridges  to  be  fortified  by  new  bone  pro- 
duced by  the  body. 

Until  recently,  when  bone  was  needed  it  was 
taken  from  another  part  of  the  patient,  often  from 
the  heavy,  upper  leg  bone.  This  meant  an  addi- 
tional operation,  which  the  patient  might  not  be  in 
condition  to  undergo.  Then  too,  in  bone  disease 
cases,  the  supply  of  healthy  bone  might  be  too 
meager.  Women  were  dismayed  by  the  leg  or  hip 
scarring  which  the  bone-getting  operation  entailed. 

The  banks  save  time  because  of  the  immediate 
availability  of  bone  pieces  for  grafting.  While  bone 
bank  implants  must  be  carefully  checked  for  infec- 
tions, it  has  been  found  that  neither  the  blood  type 
nor  the  possible  Rh  factor  of  the  donor  matters. 

A  Chicago  girl  lay  bedridden  for  four  years.  Her 
legs  would  not  heal  after  an  automobile  accident. 
Then  her  case  was  taken  over  by  a  surgeon  who 


grafted  fresh,  healthy  bone.  She  was  sitting  up 
bed  less  than  a  week  later  and  had  every  reason 
look  forward  to  an  active  life  within  a  few  week 

In  another  field  congenital  hip  disease  now 
being  overcome  by  new  techniques.  In  this  cond 
tion  the  socket  is  too  shallow  to  hold  the  head  c 
the  thigh  bone.  The  reason  for  hip  disease  is  ui 
known.  Once  thought  to  occur  only  among  the  b«l 
bies  of  foreign-born  mothers  the  condition  is  foun' 
with  increasing  frequency  among  infants  of  Amei 
can  mothers. 

The  disease  is  hereditary,  passed  on  by  th 
mother.  It  affects  eight  girls  to  one  boy.  It  is  &■ 
common  in  Italy  and  the  Balkans  that  the  mother' 
first  question  is  apt  to  be,  "What  about  my  baby' 
hips?"  rather  than,  "Is  my  baby  all  right?" 

In  babies,  most  such  undeveloped  hips  becoi 
normal  if  light  but  firm  casts  are  applied  the  firs 
week  of  life.  In  older  children  or  in  cases  when 
the  deformity  is  very  serious,  bone  graft  operation' 
are  necessary.  In  such  cases,  the  surgeon  makes  i 
little  shelf  on  the  socket  and  this  prevents  the  lef| 
bone  from  slipping. 

Broken  hips,  almost  without  exception,  used  tc 
be  fatal  to  elderly  persons.  Even  young  people  sc 
afflicted  suffered  months  of  invalidism.  Many,  oli 
sters  especially,  died  from  pneumonia  or  bl 
clots  due  to  long  confinement  in  bed.  Getting  broken] 
hip  cases  up  early  prevents  many  such  respiratory 
and  circulatory  disturbances  and  bolsters  morale, 

The  case  of  a  97-year-old  Philadelphia  woman  is] 
typical.  Because  old  eyes  do  not  adjust  themselves 
quickly  to  light  changes,  she  missed  a  small  step  in 
leaving  a  dark  theater.  At  Jefferson  Hospital  a  half 
hour  later  it  was  found  that  the  left  hip  was  frac- 
tured at  the  joint  and  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone 
cracked  off. 

The  woman  was  treated  for  shock  and  given  a 
pain-relieving  drug.  Laboratory  tests  were  made. 
Still  groggy  from  the  drug,  she  was  taken  to  the 
operating  table,  and  a  local  anesthetic  was  pricked 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  The  orthopedist 
laid  back  the  skin  overlapping  the  break  and  nailed 
together  the  cracked  thigh  bone.  The  point  of  the 
nail,  called  a  Smith-Petersen  nail  after  the  Harvard 
professor  who  invented  it,  was  fastened  into  the 
bony  socket.  Skin  flaps  were  stitched  neatly  to- 
gether and  the  woman  returned  to  her  bed. 

The  following  day  she  sat  up  in  bed.  The  next, 
she  was  in  a  chair.  And  the  third  day  after  the  acci- 
dent, she  tried  out  her  crutches.  Four  days  later, 
she  went  home.  If  no  complications  occur  she  will 
report  back  to  the  surgeon  for  X  rays  and  checkup 
only  once  every  six  weeks. 
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IThis  operation  may  free  the  patient  from  a  life      .)  The  diseased  head  of  the  hip  joint,  which  has  crippled      9  The  pain-inflicting  head  is  removed  with 
of  invalidism.    Here  the  incision  is  being  made      Q  the   woman,   is   dislocated   and  raised   from   its   socket      5)  the  aid  of  hammer  and  surgical  chisel 


An  instrument  resembling  a  carpenter's  brace 
reams  the  end  of  the  bone  for  the  next  step 


While  the  exact  details  of  hip  repair  differ  in 
'arious  hospitals,  the  important  features  of  bone 
lailing  and  early  rising,  which  have  revolutionized 
ecovery,  are  practiced  in  every  good  orthopedic 
renter. 

Boys  just  entering  manhood,  especially  if  they  are 
;ither  tall  and  thin,  or  short  and  plump,  are  suscep- 
uble  to  a  hip  condition  known  as  supped  capito- 
remoral  epiphysis,  which  means  a  slipping  of  the 
growth  center.  The  cause  is  not  fully  understood 
out  is  thought  to  be  connected  with  hormone  im- 
balance. But  now  good  orthopedists  can  correct  it. 
If  not  corrected,  the  boy  suffers  constant  pain  and 
one  leg  gradually  becomes  shorter.  Investigators 
suspect  that  numerous  cases  of  arthritis  in  later  life 
started  as  untreated  slipped  epiphysis. 

Bad  shoulders  lack  the  drama  of  broken  hips.  Yet 
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A  cup  of  noncorrosive  metal  replaces  the  bone  which  has 
been  cut  away.    The  cup  serves  as  a  new  ball  for  the  joint 
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An  X  ray  of  the  hip,  which  was  repaired 
at    Jefferson    Hospital    in    Philadelphia 


in  the  past  shoulders  created  so  many  problems  as 
to  be  a  special  headache  for  doctors  and  patients. 
The  late  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Codman  of  Harvard,  one  of 
bone  surgery's  greatest  pioneers,  found  that  shoul- 
der disabilities  outdistanced  cancer  three  to  one  in 
pulling  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  Massachusetts 
workers. 

Pain  kept  the  workers  at  home.  People  who  suffer 
shoulder  disabilities  for  any  length  of  time  are  pe- 
culiarly prone  to  limit  their  activities  even  after 
they  get  relief.  An  unconscious  fear  of  further  pain 
causes  what  psychologists  term  a  "mental  block" 
and  limits  motion. 

Bursitis,  the  main  cause  of  shoulder  troubles,  is 
caused  by  irritation  to  a  bursa,  one  of  the  innumera- 
ble tiny  fluid-secreting  sacs.  The  sacs  lie  between 
interlacing  muscles,  ligaments  and  skin  surfaces  and 


keep  them  sliding  smoothly  over  one  another.  A 
bunion  results  from  the  irritation  of  a  bursa  overly- 
ing a  bone  in  the  foot.  Servicemen  frequently  got 
bursitis  of  the  shoulders  from  carrying  heavy  packs. 
Calcium  crystals  cause  the  excruciating  pain  of 
this  condition.  Crystals  form  in  muscles,  especially 
as  people  get  older.  This  does  no  harm  and  causes 
no  pain — unless  the  jagged  deposits  irritate  the  walls 
of  a  bursa.  If  this  occurs,  pain  starts.  Investigators 
have  found,  however,  that  the  pain  stops  the  instant 
the  crystals  succeed  in  puncturing  the  walls  of  the 
bursa.  Knowing  this,  surgeons  are  able  to  copy  Na- 
ture's process  by  piercing  the  bursa,  and  accom- 
plish in  30  minutes  what  might  otherwise  take  as 
long  as  18  years.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Wilson  of  St.  Louis 
has  added  an  innovation  to  the  operation  by  making 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  57) 
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Bv  BURT  SIMS 

That  skiing  dub,  Quincy  Fletcher, 
was  making  very  little  headway 
with  lovely  Janet  until  his  skis 
ran  away  with  him  at  the  big  race 


"E  SHOULD  have  stood  in  grammar 
school,  Quincy  Fletcher  paraphrased 
ruefully.  He  should  never  have  left  the 
sixth  grade.  It  had  seemed  like  a  good 
Idea  at  the  time.  But,  then,  so  had  this  one,  some 
fifteen  years  later.  With  an  agility  not  wholly  un- 
usual in  a  young  man  so  lean  and  long,  Quincy  had 
opened  his  mouth  and,  as  they  say,  put  his  foot  in  it. 

"It's  not  that  I'm  afraid  to  die,  Mac,"  he  protested 
mildly.  "It's  just  that  I'm  in  no  big  rush." 

Al  McGonnigle,  the  Bugle's  sports  editor,  an- 
chored his  bulk  on  a  corner  of  Quincy's  scarred 
desk  and  frowned  down  at  him.  Dave  Bran,  the 
paper's  promotion  manager,  chewed  his  cigar  and 
contemplated  the  faded  yellow  wall  behind  Quincy's 
head. 

"Be  sensible,"  McGonnigle  urged  in  the  low- 
pitched  bellow  which  was  his  conversational  tone. 
"It's  a  good  stunt,  having  the  Bugle  sponsor  a  ski 
race.  Dave's  got  a  little  improvement  on  your  idea, 
that's  all." 

"I'd  rather  be  sawed  in  half,"  Quincy  said.  "Or 
is  it  sawn?" 

Bran  took  out  the  cigar  and  rested  his  chin  on  his 
chest.  "My  boy,  we  can't  think  of  ourselves  at  a 
time  like  this." 

"And  why  not?" 

"Sure,"  Bran  went  on,  "the  race  will  promote 
good  will  for  the  Bugle.  Among  skiers,  that  is.  But 
our  sports  pages  should  interest  as  many  people  as 
possible.  So,  if  you  enter  the  race — not  in  com- 
petition, mind  you,  but  just  to  write  a  firsthand 
account  of  what  it's  like — " 

Quincy's  lean  face  was  doleful.  "A  fracture-by- 
fracture  report.    A  blood's-eye  view,  you  want." 

"Look  at  Gallico,"  demanded  McGonnigle.  "To 
build  reader  interest  he  fought  Dempsey.  He  zipped 
around  the  Indianapolis  Speedway.  He — " 

"Look  at  what  he  was  getting  paid,"  Quincy 
suggested.  "Men,  let's  change  the  subject.  Life  is 
ceasing  to  be  beautiful." 

McGonnigle's  broad  thumb  pushed  back  his  hat. 
"You  write  a  ski  column,  don't  you?"  His  eyes 
narrowed.  "You  do  know  how  to  ski?" 

"I  write  baseball,  too,"  said  Quincy  uncomfort- 
ably. "Am  I  supposed  to  pitch  like  Bob  Feller?  And 
some  days  I  cover  horse  races— but  I  couldn't  run 
six  furlongs,  carrying  122  pounds,  in  all  aay." 

Bran's  face  was  thoughtful.  "Quincy,  you  can 
ski?" 

He  fretted.  "Sure,  I  can  ski.  You  just  go  up  and 
slide  down,  that's  all."  His  voice  grew  a  shade  un- 
certain. "I  got  the  first  part  okay,  and  I'm  catching 
on  to  the  last  part.  What  do  you  expect  at  these 
prices;  maybe  Dick  Durrance?" 

Bran  regarded  the  ceiling.  "Well— if  you  don't 
need  the  bonus — " 

McGonnigle  flashed  a  baffled  glance  at  the  pro- 
motion manager.  Quincy  pulled  his  long  legs  off  the 
desk  and  sat  up.  "You  said  bonus,  didn't  you?" 

Bran  puffed  his  cigar  contentedly.  "That  little  girl 
who  waits  for  you  outside  the  office,  now  and  then 
— she's  cute." 

"Janet,"  said  Quincy.  "What — " 

"Going  to  marry  her,  maybe?" 

"Maybe."  said  Quincy  cautiously. 

McGonnigle,  fretting  at  diplomatic  delay, 
snapped.  "On  no  salary?" 

"The  kid's  okay,  Mac,"  Bran  said  smoothly. 
"Maybe  he  even  deserves  a  little  raise.  And  with  a 
hundred-dollar  bonus  for  his  idea— and  running  the 
course,"  he  added  with  hardly  a  pause,  "he  pos- 
sibly could  see  it  our  way." 

"Possibly,"  grunted  McGonnigle.  "Or  maybe 
he  would  like  to  be  our  Nome  correspondent." 

Bran  shook  his  head  slowly.  "I  don't  think  Janet 
would  like  Alaska,  Quincy." 

Quincy's  sigh  came  up  from  the  floor.  This,  then, 
was  what  an  idea  would  do  to  a  man.  "Never  mind 
the  blindfold,"  he  said.     "Vive  le  Bugle — "  .  .  . 

"A  raise!"  Janet  exclaimed.  "And  a  bonus! 
Quincy.  how  wonderful."  Seated  beside  him  on  the 
divan,  her  eyes  put  a  halo  on  him.  She  was  a  slen- 
der girl,  with  pleasant  irregularities  and  a  touch  of 
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Celtic  fire  that  never  failed  to  unhinge  him  sli 

"Yeah,"  said  Quincy,  his  mind  110  miles 
east  of  Los  Angeles. 

Softly,  she  said,  "We — we  won't  have  to  wa 
long,  now." 

"No,"  he  agreed  absently,  worrying  about  a  l| 
assortment  of  glowering  pine  trees. 

"Maybe,"  her  voice  was  low  and  her  eyes  sh| 
"maybe — in  June." 

He  swallowed.    "Sure.    I  should  be  out  of| 
hospital  by  June." 

"Hospital?  Quincy,  are  you  sick?"  Alarmed.lj 
put  a  cool,  tender  hand  to  his  brow.  "You're  hi 

He  closed  his  eyes  dreamily.  Her  fingers  senti 
Iicious  tingles  along  his  spine.    Heaven,  thoil 
Quincy,  was  no  bigger  than  a  Westwood  li\j 
room. 

"Quincy — darling,  whatever  is  the  matter?" 

He  opened  his  eyes  lazily.  "I'm  going  to  ski 
Sunday."  Then  he  realized  what  he  had  said,  ,| 
bolted  upright.   "Me,"  he  said  bitterly.   "I  hacfi 
flap  my  big  dumb  lip." 

Janet's  face  was  bewildered.  "But — you  ski  evl 
week  end.    You've  been  going  for  the  last  th| 
months."    She  patted  his  shoulder.    "Of  cou 
you'll  ski — eventually.   Why,  last  week  you  har/ 
fell  at  all." 

"Last  week,"  he  pointed  out  grimly,  "I  didn't  e»  i 
put  my  skis  on.  I  fell  down  the  stairs  in  the  lod 
Remember?" 

"Of  course  I  remember.   And  I  thought  Har^ 
really  was  very  sweet  about  it,  even  though 
did  fall  on  him." 

"Harlan,"  said  Quincy,  and  it  was  ashes  in 
mouth.      "Harlan    Schwarzenkopfer.     The   pel 
man's  Gregory  Peck.  If  that  lame-brain  hadn't  II 
his  skis  on  the  landing,  I  wouldn't  have  knockj 
myself  out.    Right  there,  in  the  darkest  place, 
leaves — " 

"Never  mind,"  soothed  Janet.  "It's  all  over,  now  : 

"It's  only  beginning,"  Quincy  promised  sadl  I 
He  inhaled  deeply,  and  stared  at  the  floor.  "For  1 1 
raise — and   the  bonus — I  have  to  run  that  ra| 
course.   Then,  if  my  fingers  can  wiggle,  I  have 
write  how  tough  it  was." 

THERE  was  a  moment  of  shocked  silence.  "Yc 
what?"  cried  Jane.  "You  have  to  run — "  SI 
broke  off  into  laughter  that  quickly  lost  all  restrain 
Gay  peals  of  it  fell  on  Quincy's  ears  like  a  rain  c 
unwitting  torment.  He  closed  his  eyes. 

She  leaned  back,  finally,  with  merriment  sti 
bubbling  in  her  voice.  "I've  never  encountert 
anything  so  fantastic.  Why,  I  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

"You  have,"  he  reminded  dolefully. 

"But — Quincy,  it's  absurd.  You  racing.  You' 
make  both  of  us  look  like  fools.  All  our  friends  wi 
think  you're  crazy.  You  mean  well,  darling,  bu 
this — well,  it's  just  too  much." 

"I  won't  be  racing,  exactly,"  he  said  lamely. 

"It's  the  same  thing.  You're  having  Otto  Foeg 
ger  set  the  course.  Even  the  really  good  skiers  wil 
have  trouble.  You  could  never,  never  finish,  Quincy 
After  all,  you're  not  a— a — " 

"Harlan  Schwarzenkopfer!"  he  supplied  darkly 

She  lifted  a  petite  shoulder.  "Well — he  really  i; 
a  wonderful  skier.   So — well,  so — " 

"So-so."  said  Quincy  with  some  annoyance. 

"Why,  Quincy.  Jealous?"  She  said  it  softly.  He 
was  in  no  mood  for  it  at  any  price. 

"Of  what?  That  smug-faced,  empty-headed 
r-cagle?" 

"H'mmmm."  She  gave  him  a  sidelong  glance. 
"He's  quite  nice,  actually.  So  sweet — and  thought- 
ful." 

"Yeah,"  grunted  Quincy.  "Thoughtful.  And  I 
know  what  he's  thinking.  I've  seen  him  looking  at 
you  when  you  wear  those  ski  pants  you  got  too  big 
for." 

"Too  big  for!"  exclaimed  Janet.  "Well,  of  all  the 
mean  things  to—" 

"That  Harlan,"  Quincy  said  hastily.  "He's  a  stu- 
pid—" 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  50) 
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Quite  accidentally,  but  quite  hap- 
pily, Quincy  rested  an  elbow  on 
Harlan's  face.  "Having  trouble,  old 
man?"  Quincy  said.  Harlan  moaned 
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The  House 
You'll  Warm  To 


Your  house  is  under  the  microscope.  The  experts  of  the  Small  Homes  Council 
have  put  it  in  the  laboratory,  where  they  are  trying  all  sorts  of  fascinating  experi- 
ments with  it.  They  have  the  "know-how,"  and  with  their  scientific  methods 
of  engineered  construction,  they  show  the  way  to  better  homes  for  everybody 


By  NORMAN  and  MADELYN  CARLISLE 


D 


N  URBANA,  Illinois,  there  are  two  houses 
which  look  just  alike,  but  aren't.  The 
difference  between  them  may  provide 
millions  of  Americans  with  the  low-cost 
homes  they  need.  These  houses  are  the 
same  size,  were  built  from  the  same  floor  plan  by 
the  same  contractor  and  laborers.  The  materials 
in  them  were  purchased  from  the  same  dealer  at 
the  same  prices.  Yet  one  of  the  houses  cost  $1,000 
less  to  build  than  its  identical  twin! 

It  was  not  prefabricated,  nor  was  it  built  as  part 
of  a  giant  project  with  armies  of  workers.  Instead, 
this  remarkable  house  was  put  together  by  meth- 
ods that  can  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  by  any  contractor,  even  one  who  builds  a 
single  house  a  year! 

The  men  who  pulled  this  whopping  rabbit  out  of 
the  hat  are  architects  and  engineers  of  a  unique 
research  organization,  the  Small  Homes  Council  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Its  laboratories,  scattered 
over  the  campus,  buzz  with  the  activities  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  architects  and  home  economists. 
They  are  working  together  to  give  you  a  better 
house  to  live  in,  whether  it's  one  you  already  have 
or  one  you  are  going  to  build. 

The  council  is  the  proving — and  improving — 
ground  for  the  ideas  that  sprout  from  the  millions 
the  building  industry  spends  on  research.  The  Pro- 
ducers' Council,  an  organization  of  building- 
material  manufacturers,  with  the  help  of  the 
National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  had 
developed  a  set  of  plans  for  low-priced  homes,  using 
the  modular  principle,  in  which  all  dimensions  are 
multiples  of  a  chosen  unit  of  four  inches.  By  fol- 
lowing these  plans  a  house  could  indeed  be  built 
more  cheaply  than  one  using  hit-or-miss  dimen- 
sions. But  the  council  architects  weren't  satisfied  to 
stop  with  improved  plans.  Could  better  building 
methods  cut  costs  even  more? 

Armed  with  a  small  grant  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  assisted  by  technical  advis- 
ers from  the  Producers'  Council,  the  Small  Homes 
Council  went  to  work  in  Urbana.  They  got  a  local 
contractor,  gave  him  the  plans  and  told  him  to  go 
ahead  and  build  a  house. 

"Just  build  it,"  Jim  Lendrum,  Associate  Co-ordi- 
nator  of  the  council,  told  him.  "We're  just  going  to 
watch." 

Workmen  swarmed  over  the  site,  followed  by  the 
time-study  engineers,  who  watched  every  move  the 
workers  made  and  clocked  every  detail  of  the  forty 
major  steps  that  go  into  building  a  house.  The 
house  was  completed  in  what  the  contractor  con- 
sidered "about  average"  working  time.  But  Jim 
Lendrum  and  his  cost-minded  ■engineers  considered 
the  man-hours — 2,078.92  of  them — and  shook  their 
heads.  From  now  on  they  were  going  to  run  the 
show. 

Lendrum  could  see  incredulity  on  the  faces  of  the 
workmen  as  he  told  them  how  to  go  at  the  next 
house.    What  he  proposed  was  complete  heresy. 


He  wanted  to  build  the  outer  wall  structure,  then 
put  the  roof  on,  without  any  partitions  whatsoever 
inside  the  house.  This  meant  that  the  outer  walls 
had  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof,  which 
called  for  a  new  kind  of  construction. 

The  council  engineers  had  that  all  figured  out. 
They  would  make  roof  trusses  of  the  horizontal 
and  sloping  members,  fasten  them  together  on  the 
ground,  then  swing  them  into  place.  The  carpenters 
agreed  that  a  house  built  that  way  might  hold  to- 
gether, but  protested  that  the  roof  trusses  would  be 
too  heavy,  too  clumsy  to  handle. 

"They'll  weigh  just  70  pounds,"  Lendrum  said. 
And  he  showed  them  how  four  men  could  put  them 
up.  The  grumbling  stopped  and  the  roof  went  up 
in  record  time.  That  was  the  start  of  a  set  of  con- 
sequences that  had  workers  and  contractor  goggle- 
eyed.  With  the  roof  trusses  all  up,  the  house 
consisted  of  just  one  big  room.  While  the  carpenters 
went  ahead  with  the  roofing,  exterior  siding  and 
windows,  the  interior  of  the  house  was  completely 
free  from  obstruction,  ready  for  plumbing  and 
wiring. 

When  the  plumber  looked  at  the  empty  shell  of  a 
house  and  was  told,  "Now  go  ahead  and  install 
a  bathroom,"  he  threw  up  his  hands. 

"But  I  can't  do  that,"  he  protested.  "There's  no 
bathroom  there  yet." 

Lendrum  patiently  showed  him  chalk  marks 
where  the  fixtures  were  to  go,  and  pointed  out  the 
merits  of  not  having  to  knock  holes  in  walls.  Be- 
fore the  job  was  finished  the  plumber  was  beaming. 
'This  is  sure  the  way  to  build  a  house,"  he  said. 

It  sure  is  the  way,  all  right.  They  built  four  more 
houses  before  they  announced  the  startling  figures. 
Their  "engineered  construction"  methods  had 
knocked  438.65  man-hours  of  work  right  out  of 
each  house!  Multiply  that  by  a  rough  $2.25  as  an 
average  hourly  wage  for  building-trades  workers 
and  you  get  the  dollars-and-cents  saving.  Now  the 
council  has  tossed  a  challenge  to  builders  all  over 
the  country:  "Let's  see  if  you  can  beat  our  record." 

The  Small  Homes  Council  is  operated  at  high 
pressure  by  wiry,  energetic  William  Scheick  (rhymes 
with  like),  who  has  held  the  title  of  co-ordinator 
since  its  founding  in  1944.  Scheick,  who  was  drafted 
into  the  job  from  his  post  as  professor  of  architec- 
ture at  Illinois,  combines  an  ability  for  long-range 
thinking  with  a  grass-roots  knowledge  of  the  build- 
ing industry. 

A  good  example  of  his  realism  is  the  council's 
kitchen-cabinet  project.  Scheick  had  heard  about 
some  home  economists  at  a  university  who  had 
spent  months  figuring  out  new  designs  for  kitchen 
cabinets  that  would  enable  the  housewife  to  put 
away  most  efficiently  the  600-odd  items  kept  in  the 
average  kitchen. 

"Let's  find  better  ways  to  use  the  cabinets  we've 
got."  Scheick  said.  "After  all,  most  people  can't 
have  them  custom-built."  His  researchers  were 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  72) 
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THERE  has  been   a   lot  of  d, 
about  the   perfect  home — tl 
you're  going  to   have  some 
spacious  living  room,  three 
a  picture  window,  the  latest  nev: 
heating  system — and  there  has 
lot  of  research  on  same  by  the 

The  quiz  chart  on  the  oppos 
has  been  prepared  by  Collier's 
the  housing  industry  a  clearer  pi 
what  you  are  seeking.    When  y< 
read  the  article,  starting  on  thi 
study  the   chart   carefully.    Six 
most  popular  houses  and  a  wide  i 
of  the  most  modern  features  are  I 
in  the  illustrated  panels.   Each 
fied  by  a  number  so  that  you  ca 
your  dream  home  on  paper.    I| 
your  choice  on  the  ballot  at  the 
of  the  page  by  circling  the  nurnbu 
responding  to  your  choices  on  th« 
Then  mail  the  ballot  to  Housin; 
ColUer's,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  Y<| 
New  York. 

The    people    who    contribute 
building  of  all  our  homes — arc 
manufacturers  and  contractors 
know  what  you  want  and  what  you  i 
want  in  your  home.  They  need  gui  i 
which  only  you  can  give  them. 

Americans  are  the  best-housed 
in  the  world,  but  there  is  a  great  i 
room  for  improvement,  both  in 
and  quantity. 

In  The  House  You'll  Warm  T| 
Carlisles  write  about  the  unique 
Homes  Council  at  the  University 
nois,  in  the  laboratories  of  which  i  \ 
of  experimental  housing  projects  a 
der  way.    Your  house  and  your 
habits  are  under  the  microscope  tli 

The  council  is  operated  by  W 
Scheick,  its  co-ordinator.  The  ti 
dons  interest  in  its  work  is  evidem 
people  who  come  to  see  him.  The 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  and, 
at  least,  from  a  dozen  foreign  com 
They  include  architects,  city  plai 
engineers,  manufacturers,  contra 
building  supply  dealers  and  goven 
housing  planners. 

All  of  them  want  the  same  an 
This  quiz  is  designed  to  help  the 
their  efforts  to  make  our  homes,  wb 
already  built  or  to  be  built,  mo 
fortable  and  attractive.  A  lot 
ideas  may  be  going  up  in  rings  o 
from  your  pipe.  Pin  them  down- 
them  down  on  the  chart,  and 
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MAIL  THIS  BALLOT 

to :  Housing  Quiz.  Collier's,  250  Park 
York  17,  New  York.   Results  will  be  comj 
reference  by  all  manufacturers. 

FREE  SUMMARY  TO  Y« 

Collier's  will  send  you  free  a  summai 
results  of  this  nation-wide  poll  if  you  fi 
name  and  address  in  the  box  at  the  rig! 
pare  your  choice  with  the  nation's. 

Collier's  for  January  22, 
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Wlch  Style  of  House  Do  You  Prefer? 

■ 


fl: 


0  MODERN 


0 


RANCH 


(J)  GEORGIAN. 
^   COLONIAL 


^H444*j1    _\    H  ffij 
0    CAPE  COD 
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21 


imiiinmw 
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CLASSICAL 


® 


SPANISH 


|^h  Much  Would  You  Pay  (including  land)? 


A.TOT 


ial 

1  * 


PURCHASE  PRICE 

WOOD  OR  I  \DER 
0  MQ014000 
(j)  $<*M)l-800u 
0  S8001.lu.Wm 

0  sio.ooi-is.wm 
0  Sis,w>i-20,ooo 
0  OVER  S20.wm 


B.  MORTGAGE  REQUIRED 

('■*    of   total    pnrch«M-    price) 

0  95* 

(J)  90* 

0  80* 

(J)  50* 

0  25* 

0  0* 


C.  MONTHLY   PAYMENTS 

to   cover    interest    ii li/.ulioll, 

taxm   and    insurance  ) 

0  $40  OR  UNDER 
0   $41-60 
(5)  SM-80 

(3)  Shi -iin) 

0   S101-125 
(J)  OVER  $12-. 


(ow   Large  a  House  Do  You  Want? 


.4.  STORIES 

0  1  STORY 
0  2  STORIES 
|   0  OVER  2  STORIES 


L  . .  X  J 


B.  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS 
(not   counting   bathrooms) 

■hmmmbw   0  4  ROOMS  OR  I  ESS 

I  0  5  ROOMS 
■f~*  ""1    j       3    "  R"()\is 
I  0  7  ROOMS 
(4)  8"  OR  MORE 


€.  BEDROOMS 

0 ONE       0  THREE 
0  TWO       0  MORE 

B.  BATHROOMS 

(Done   0  three 
0  two  (j)  more 


A 


jggj 


E.  ATTIC 

0  YES        0  NO 

F.  BASEMENT 

0  YES        0  NO 

«..  DINING  ROOM 

0    SEPARATE  DINING  ROOM 

0  BREAKFAST  NOOK 

0  DINING  AREA  IN  LIVING  ROOM 


doM  About  Heating? 
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Bv  EDWIN   LANHAM 


CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  LADY  WHO  KNEW  WHAT  SHE  WANTED — AND  GOT  IT 


The  Story:  One  day  life  in  a  small  town  suddenly 
becomes  too  much  for  Agatha  Christopher,  and  she 
breaks  her  engagement  to  Charlie  Harper  and  quits 
her  job  as  village  librarian.  Then,  quite  unexpectedly, 
Agatha  is  notified  that  she  has  inherited  her  Uncle 
Leo's  estate  which  is  mainly  a  restaurant  in  New  York 
City.  Agatha  has  visions  of  owning  and  operating  a 
swank  New  York  restaurant,  and  she  goes  to  New  York 
immediately  and  contacts  Jack  Barlow,  her  deceased 
uncle's  lawyer.  Jack  tells  her  that  the  restaurant  is 
named  Leo's  Place  and  is  on  Eighth  Avenue.  Agatha 
discovers  it  is  a  bar  and  grill,  frequented  mainly  by 
prize  fighters  and  horse  players.  She  is  terribly  disap- 
pointed but  Jack  encourages  her  to  stay  in  the  city  and 
manage  the  bar  and  grill.  Agatha  discovers  at  this  time 
that  she  also  inherits  ten  per  cent  of  a  left-handed  prize 


fighter  named  Frank  "Lefty"  Langan.  She  and  Jack 
watch  a  telecast  of  one  of  Lefty's  fights  and  see  the  boy 
lose  by  a  knockout.  The  next  day  Lefty  tells  Agatha 
that  she  can  tear  up  his  contract,  that  he  is  going  to  quit 
fighting  and  go  back  to  soda  jerking.  He  says  that  this 
is  what  he  and  his  girl  Lucille  both  want.  But  Agatha 
knows  that  this  is  not  true  as  far  as  Lefty  is  concerned 
and  abruptly  she  takes  him  to  Connecticut  to  her  moth- 
er's house.  Leaving  him  there  she  hurries  back  to  New 
York  and  explains  to  Oscar  Gumper,  barman  at  Leo's 
Place  and  an  old  fighter,  that  she  wants  to  buy  the  rest 
of  Lefty's  contract.  Oscar  agrees  to  a  partnership  and 
they  go  to  the  gym  and  find  Lefty's  manager,  Benny 
Small.  Benny  tells  them  that  he  will  sell,  but  that  he 
wants  to  keep  ten  per  cent  of  Lefty.  After  conferring 
with  Oscar,  Agatha  decides  to  consult  her  lawyer. 


As  Oscar  bandaged  his  hands  Lefty  stood  quietly  and  smiled  at  Agatha.    He  said,  "I'm  in  shape  now" 


1 


PART        OF   AN   EIGHT-PART    SE1 

A  GATHA  crossed  the  gym  and  shut  herself  | 

Z\    a  phone  booth.  She  had  intended  all 
-^  ■*-  to  call  Jack  Barlow,  and  as  she  diale 
number  she   felt  a  pang  of   guilt,   rememb 
the  headache  she  had  professed  to  have  in  the  i 
cab. 

"Agatha?"  he  said,  as  soon  as  she  had  spoke 
tried  to  get  you  yesterday  at  the  Westbrook 
they  said  you'd  checked  out. 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.   "I  went  home,  Jack." 

"You  in  Connecticut  now?" 

"No,"  Agatha  said,  and  laughed.  "I'm  in 
ly's  Gym." 

"Working  out?" 

"Buying  a  fighter,"  Agatha  said.  "And  I  me 
really  am.   Jack,  I'm  about  to  buy  up  Lefty 
gan's  contract  and  muscle  into  the  fight  ra 
I'm  serious.    Oscar  Gumper  is  going  to  man.( 
Lefty  and  he'll  train  out  at  my  place  in  Conne  \ 
cut.  So  I  need  your  advice." 

"If  you  can  afford  it,  go  ahead,"  he  said  in  a  c  ■ 
tious  tone.  "However,  speaking  as  your  law)  J 
the  boy's  record  isn't  too  good,  I  looked  it  up. 
had  twenty-one  professional  fights  and  he  lost  eig .J 
the  last  one  by  a  knockout.  That's  the  one  we  sj 
on  television.  Of  course,  he  had  twelve  knockout! 

"The  point  is,  Jack,  that  I've  made  up  my  mind 
Agatha  said.  "Will  you  help  me  with  the  legal  c  I 
tails?  I  don't  want  to  be  outsmarted  too  badly,  a  \ 
we're  closing  the  deal  now." 

"Sure,  I'll  help  you.  Want  me  to  come  up  thei 
Where  is  Skelly's  Gym,  exactly?" 

Agatha  told  him,  and  went  back  to  report 
Oscar. 

"Made  up  your  mind?"  Benny  Small  asked  b 
when  she  rejoined  Oscar  at  the  ringside. 

"Our  lawyer  will  be  here  any  minute,"  Agatl 
said.  "It's  a  deal." 

"Okay,"  Benny  said.  "Hope  you  do  good  wi 
the  boy. 

Jack  Barlow  arrived  a  few  minutes  later,  with  tl 
look  of  a  corporation  lawyer  pleading  a  case 
police  court  for  a  friend.  They  huddled  on  the  la 
row  of  seats,  and  Jack  arranged  to  see  Benny  Sms 
on  Monday,  when  the  papers  would  be  ready  f< 
signature. 

"All  right,"  Oscar  said,  after  Benny  had  lei 
"Aggie,  I'll  have  the  dough  in  a  couple  of  days,  rr 
half,  and  I'll  be  out  tomorrow  to  start  Lefty  wor 
ing.   But  how  about  Leo's  Place?  Who's  going  1  I 
handle  the  joint  while  I'm  out  there  in  the  country? ' 

Agatha  made  an  instant  decision,  said,  "Walte 
I  have  an  idea  that  waiter  will  react  to  respons 
bility.  I'm  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  it.  ] 
Walter." 

"It's  your  joint,"  Oscar  said.  "You  can  do  whs 
you  want  with  it." 

They  went  down  the  dark  stairway  together  ani 
on  the  sidewalk  Jack  Barlow  asked,  "Agatha,  hoyl 
long  will  you  be  in  town?" 

"I'm  going  back  on  the  six-o'clock  train, 
see,  Lefty's  already  out  there." 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 
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WIDE    WORLD 


The  Truth  About  Truman 


The  story  of  Harry  Truman  is  as  American  as  the  Flag.  That  he,  the  almost  scorned 
underdog,  was  elected,  is  the  most  cherished  American  Tradition — that  any  child 
born  in  the  U.S.  can  become  President.    Here  is  his  story  for  everyone  to  read 


HEN  you  see  Harry  Truman  through 
the  eyes  of  his  friends  who  cam- 
paigned for  him  in  Kansas  City's 
old  Tenth  Ward,  fought  with  him  in 
France  in  World  War  I  and  played 
iy-ante  poker  with  him  back  in  Independence 
can  begin  to  understand  the  mystery  of  No- 
iber  2d.  For  the  Truman  who  emerges  from  his 
lates'  conversation  strikingly  resembles  Abra- 
Lincoln. 
This  might  not,  of  course,  be  the  real  Truman, 
ie  image  is  glorified.  The  real  Truman  probably 
ies  somewhere  between  the  heroic  figure  painted 
>y  his  closest  friends  and  the  Lilliputian  one  drawn 
>y  his  detractors. 

If  the  Truman  legend  that's  a-building  back  in 
Kansas  City  were  the  work  of  conscious  press- 
igentry  or  of  band-wagoners  and  what  the  Presi- 
dent calls  "Wednesday  morning  Democrats,"  it 
;ould  be  discounted.  But  its  architects  are  seri- 
ous, sincere  men  whom  Truman  counts  among  his 
'Tuesday  morning"  friends,  men  with  whom  he 
lived,  worked,  played  and  politicked,  and  who  even 
lent  him  money  when  he  needed  it. 

Among  Truman's  intimates  we  found  New  Deal- 
ers and  Republicans;  Protestants,  Catholics  and 
Jews;  businessmen,  bankers  and  a  barber;  several 
government  employees,  a  priest  and  a  lawyer  or 
Collier's  for  January  22,  1949 


two.  Only  one  of  these  might  be  called  rich  and 
able  to  write  a  four-figure  check  as  a  campaign  con- 
tribution. The  others  were  only  moderately  pros- 
perous men.  Their  names  read  like  a  registrar's 
voters'  list:  Tom  Evans  and  Clive  Payne;  Harry 
Jobes,  Monsignor  L.  Curtis  Tiernan,  Eddie  Jacob- 
son,  Al  Ridge,  Ted  Marks,  Roger  Sermon,  Frank 
Spina. 

At  first,  the  Truman  they  talked  about  in  long 
evenings  back  in  Kansas  City  was  the  familiar  one 
who  had  been  a  successful  dirt  farmer,  an  unsuc- 
cessful businessman,  a  World  War  I  hero  of  Bat- 
tery D,  129th  Field  Artillery,  Jackson  County  road 
overseer,  judge,  senator  and  reluctant  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

They  told  how  he  liked  earthy  stories  but  ab- 
horred vulgarity  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  They 
chortled  over  the  President's  fondness  for  unortho- 
dox low-stake  poker  of  the  "baseball"  and  "spit-in- 
the-ocean"  variety.  They  recalled  that  he  is  a  good 
Baptist  and  deeply  religious  without  being 
"churchy,"  a  33d  degree  Mason,  a  Shriner,  an  avid 
National  Guardsman  and  a  Legionnaire.  They 
remembered  that  he  could  "take  his  bourbon  or 
leave  it  alone,"  disliked  fish  and  cut  his  favorite 
food — steak — left-handed. 

But  when  they  documented  his  efforts  to  edu- 
cate himself,  his  humility,  courage,  tolerance  and 


his  concern  for  the  underdog,  a  new  Truman  took 
shape  and  grew  in  stature  until  he  towered  over 
the  peewee  of  pundits'  columns  or  cartoonists' 
drawings.  He  acquired,  as  they  talked,  the  com- 
mon qualities  of  Lincoln  or,  at  least,  of  the  most 
representatively  American  President  since  Lincoln. 

The  parallels  in  the  two  men's  lives  are  obvious 
enough  and  the  President's  friends  didn't  miss  one. 
Both  came  of  old  Kentucky  stock  and  both  became 
soldiers,  although  Battery  D  played  a  bigger  role  in 
Truman's  life  than  did  the  brief  service  in  the 
Blackhawk  War  in  Lincoln's. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Truman,  they  remind  you  back 
in  Kansas  City,  became  storekeepers  and  went 
broke.  Both  subsequently  found  small  govern- 
ment jobs,  Lincoln  as  a  deputy  surveyor  and  Tru- 
man as  a  road  commissioner. 

Lincoln  went  to  Congress  and  Truman  to  the 
Senate.  Both  were  offered  the  Vice-Presidency 
which  neither  wanted  but  only  Lincoln  succeeded 
in  avoiding. 

One  of  Truman's  closest  friends  brought  the 
Lincoln-Truman  parallelism  up  to  date:  "Lincoln 
saw  his  mission  as  that  of  saving  the  Union,"  the 
friend  said.  "Some  folks  wanted  him  to  appease 
the  South,  maybe  by  letting  it  go  its  own  way.  But 
he  sent  supplies  and  men  to  Fort  Sumter  instead 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64) 
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ITIES  and  ordinary  landmarks  have  their 
places  on  maps.  Mountains  are  rigid  and 
immovable  and  rivers  hold  long-estab- 
lished courses — fixed  according  to  the 
geometry  of  longitude  and  latitude.  The 
states  lie  immovable  beneath  the  speeding  airplane 
—varied,  rich  and  colorful  but  still  immovable,  a 
component  part  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  defies  the  pin-pointing  of  the  most  expert 
geographer. 

On  her  small  island  in  Upper  New  York  Bay  she 
seems  to  have  a  fixed  position,  below  Manhattan 
and  between  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn.  But,  facing  out  to  a  pain- 
racked  world,  she  represents  more  than  an  impos- 
ing statue  of  bronze  and  concrete.  She  represents 
the  majesty  of  a  strong  democratic  nation,  in  its 
strength  merciful  to  the  weak  the  world  over. 

Like  the  flag  itself  she  is  everywhere  at  once  in 
the  48  states.  For  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  a  tran- 
scendent symbol  beyond  the  limitations  of  time 
and  place. 

The  Air  Force  technicians  who  made  this  photo- 
graph were  testing  the  color  sensitivity  of  film  and 
the  accuracy  of  their  cameras.  These  are  simple, 
understandable  facts. 

Easily  grasped,  too,  are  the  statistics  of  the  statue: 
152  feet  of  bronze  on  an  almost  150- foot  granite 
and  concrete  pedestal.  It  weighs  225  tons.  Its  right 
arm  is  300  feet  above  sea  level,  42  feet  long  and  12 
feet  in  diameter  at  its  thickest.  Each  eye  is  two  and 
a  half  feet  across.  There  are  168  steps  leading  from 
the  top  of  the  pedestal  to  the  statue's  spiked  crown. 
Simple,  understandable  facts.  But,  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  more 
than  weights  and  measures. 

Gazing  at  it,  the  visitor  loses  himself,  seeing  a 
vision  of  America,  a  vision  all  his  own.  The  man 
from  Kansas  sees  broad  plains  and  rolling  fields  of 
wheat.  The  Missourian  sees  a  neat  town  labeled 
Independence  and  a  smiling  man  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Iowa  sees  cornfields  and  fattening  pigs.  Cali- 
fornia sees  rich  valleys  alive  with  sunshine.  Boston 
sees  an  old  church  tower  and  a  rider  carrying  a 
warning  through  the  night.  Each  has  visions  of  his 
own  to  which  the  great  statue  gives  credence  and  the 
glow  of  permanence. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty.  It  stands  for  the  history  of 
a  people — for  the  commingling  of  men  and  women 
from  everywhere,  of  nationalities  and  religions,  of 
diverse  political  creeds  and  variously  colored  races 
— all  living  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  It 
stands  for  the  United  States  risen  to  power  through 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  a  free  people  and  the 
blood  of  a  million  patriots. 

Without  the  music  of  an  anthem  or  the  words  of 
a  pledge,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  speaks  of  America 
to  all  the  world. 


To   obtain   a  reprint  of   this  photograph,  send    15   cents   to 
Collier's  Statue  of  Liberty  Reprint  Dept.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


By  LAWRENCE  G.  BLOCHMAN 

Dr.  Coffee  again  lends  a  hand  to  the  law.  This  time  it's  a  mur- 
der case,  and  a  very  smart  detective  gets  a  very  big  surprise 
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HEN  Winifred  West  was  shot,  nobody  in 
Northbank  was  really  surprised,  al- 
though some  of  her  more  cynical  asso- 
ciates pretended  to  be  surprised  that  it 
had  not  happened  sooner.  She  was  widely  feared, 
fairly  widely  respected,  and,  within  narrow  limits, 
admired;  but  she  was  not  loved.  Lacking  capacity 
for  the  warmer  sentiments  herself,  Winnie  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  inspire  them  in  others.  For 
all  her  volcanic  energies  and  fiery  temper,  Winnie 
West  was  generally  considered  a  pretty  cold  propo- 
sition. 

Winifred  West,  who  had  resumed  her  maiden 
name  after  some  years  as  Mrs.  James  Barber  and 
some  months  as  Mrs.  Claude  Fielding,  was  the 
owner,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Northbank 
Tribune,  the  noisiest  and  most  opinionated  of  Mid- 
dle Western  dailies  outside  of  Chicago.  Her  first 
husband  bought  the  Tribune  when  he  entered  poli- 
tics after  making  his  second  million  dollars  with  a 
fleet  of  river  steamers.  When  he  was  laid  low  by 
apoplexy  at  the  beginning  of  his  senatorial  cam- 
paign, Winnie  inherited  the  newspaper. 

She  also  inherited  an  executive  editor  named 
Fielding,  whom  she  married  after  a  decent  period 
of  mourning,  then  divorced  after  an  indecent  period 
of  quarreling  over  who  was  to  run  the  Tribune. 
After  Fielding  there  were  no  more  executive  editors, 
no  more  husbands,  and  no  more  question  over  who 
was  running  the  paper. 

Winnie  also  ran,  by  remote  control,  the  North- 
bank  municipal  administration,  the  governor,  forty- 
six  state  legislators,  the  junior  U.S.  senator  (the 
senior  senator,  having  permanently  endeared  him- 
self to  the  farm  vote,  could  thumb  his  nose  at  news- 
papers), five  congressmen  and  several  Cabinet 
members.  She  changed  her  poli- 
tics and  her  friends  as  easily  and 
capriciously  as  a  pretty  woman 
changes  her  hat,  and  Winnie  was 
still  a  pretty  woman  at  fifty-two. 
although  her  silhouette  had  be- 
gun to  resemble  that  of  a  top. 

Winifred  West  was  shot  at  ex- 
actly one  minute  past  eleven 
o'clock  on  a  Thursday  night,  ac- 
cording to  Ed  Parkinson,  man- 


Dr.  Mo  dial  Mookerii  was  perched 
on  a  stool,  looking  very  like  a 
round  brown  owl.  "Two  gentle- 
men have  donated  blood,"  he  said 


aging  editor  of  the  Tribune.  The  shooting  1 1 
place  in  the  vast  Victorian  bedroom,  complete  \  ] 
two  marble  fireplaces  and  carved  oak  furnit  < 
which  served  her  as  auxiliary  office. 

When  in  a  Madame  R6camier  mood,  she  wci 
hold  editorial  conferences  from  her  incredible  n  i 
teenth-century  bed,  looking  very  feminine  in  a  si , 
ning  Directoire  negligee  and  shouting  orders  at  fi  t 
one  to  ten  underlings  in  most  unfeminine  langu; 
At  other  times  she  shouted  orders  over  the  in 
phone  which  connected  her  bedroom  with  her  cl  I 
subordinates  without  the  vulgar  procedure  of  | 
through  a  switchboard. 

It  was  through  the  interphone  that  Parkinson  1 1 
heard  the  shot,  he  said.  He  had  been  getting  instr  ■ 
tions  about  front-paging  an  editorial  attackini 
Congressional  bill  to  admit  still  more  DPs  to 
United  States.    The  conversation  was  cut  sh( 
Parkinson  had  reported,  by  the  sound  of  a  pii 
shot  in  the  interphone.  When  Winnie  did  not  re;  • 
to  repeated  hellos,  Parkinson  called  the  police. 

ACCOMPANIED  by  two  carloads  of  assort 
l  policemen,  Lieutenant  of  Detectives  Max  F 
ter  found  Winnie  unconscious  in  a  bed  crimson  w 
her  own  blood.  Ritter  also  found  a  panic-stricki 
somewhat  blood-smeared  Dr.  Franz  Gluck,  Ph.l 
sixty- year-old  office  boy  of  the  Tribune  who  said 
had  arrived  a  few  minutes  earlier  with  the  proofs 
next  day's  editorials.  Dr.  Gluck  said  he  had  be 
trying  to  revive  Mrs.  West  and  was  about  to  c; 
for  help. 

It  was  either  poetic  justice  or  tragic  irony  that  C 
Gluck,  the  anti-DP  editorial  and  the  fallen  publish 
should  have  been  found  together.  It  was  chara 
istic  of  Winnie  West  to  employ  European  ref 
gees  while  her  newspaper  deplored  their  presence 
the  U.S.  Dr.  Gluck  had  been  a  distinguished  editi 
in  his  own  country  before  the  Nazi  cataclysm,  b 
an  editor  who  cannot  edit  in  English  must  take  wh 
work  is  available.  And  it  amused  Winnie  to  have 
white-haired  office  boy  who  wore  winged  colla 
and  whom  she  would  summon  with  a  peremptor 
"Boy!— I  mean,  Herr  Doktor!" 

She  also  employed  Dr.  Gluck's  daughter  Paul 
as  her  personal  maid  with  Thursdays  and  alternal 
Sundays  off,  but  this  was  less  amusing  becaus 
Paula  was  young,  comely,  cultured  and  intelliger 
and  would  ultimately  escape,  whereas  Dr.  Glue 
would  remain  an  office  boy  for  the  rest  of  his  lift 

Lieutenant  Ritter  questioned  the  incoherent 
Gluck  briefly  while  waiting  for  the  ambulance,  the 
released  him,  and  settled  down  to  a  minute  examina 
tion  of  the  lady's  bedroom  while  the  unconsciou 
Mrs.  West  was  being  taken  to  Pasteur  Hospital. 

The  best  medical  talent  in  Northbank,  mobilize( 
at  Pasteur,  decided  the  patient  had  one  chance  in  i 
thousand  for  survival.  If  she  rallied  from  a  state  o 
shock  sufficiently  to  withstand  surgery,  they  migh 
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s  e  her.  Since  considerable  whole  blood  would 
t  needed  for  transfusion  if  there  was  to  be  an  op- 
tion, the  laboratory  staff  was  alerted.  And  since 
r  ordinary  lab  technician  would  be  good  enough  to 
tx  the  blood  of  a  person  as  important  as  Winifred 
E*t,  a  hurry  call  was  sent  for  Dr.  Daniel  Webster 
(iffee,  chief  pathologist  for  Pasteur. 
Dan  Coffee  arrived  at  the  hospital  shortly  before 
idnight.    As  his  tall,  big-boned  figure  emerged 

ITbm  the  elevator  in  the  surgical  wing,  his  gra\  eyes 
<rre  still  heavy  with  sleep,  his  sandy  hair  tousled 
i:o  pillow-patterns,  and  his  shirt  buttoned  wrong, 
police  stenographer,  three  detectives,  a  police- 
oman  and  two  uniformed  patrolmen  loitered  otit- 
ic a  door  of  what  was  obviously  Winifred  West's 
oni.  Two  surgeons  conversed  in  undertones. 


)UTSIDE  his  laboratory,  Dr.  Coffee  was  stopped 
by  a  tall,  balding,  bespectacled  man  with 
s  self-satisfied  air  of  a  successful  small-town 
"inker  temporarily  creased  by  a  worried  frown. 
1  "You  probably  don't  remember  me,  Dr.  Coffee," 
e  man  said.  "I'm  Ed  Parkinson  of  the  Tribune." 
Yes,  of  course  Dan  Coffee  knew  Ed  Parkinson, 
^e  of  the  old-timers  of  the  Tribune  staff.  He  had 
sen  from  cub  reporter  to  managing  editor  by  sheer 
eight  of  seniority,  a  certain  routine  competence, 
d  the  rapid  turnover  of  more  able  and  less  docile 
n  who  could  take  just  so  much  of  Winifred  West. 
I've  just  given  some  blood  for  Mrs.  West,"  Park- 
said,  "and  I  want  you  to  know.  Doctor,  that 
member  of  the  staff  is  ready  to  give  blood  if 
u  need  more." 

Dan  Coffee  murmured  his  thanks  and  entered  the 
b.  Dr.  Motilal  Mookerji,  resident  pathologist  on  a 
olarship  from  Calcutta   Medical  College,  was 
rched  on  a  high  stool,  looking  very  much  like  a 
i  brown  owl.  The  Hindu,  too,  had  obviously 
dragged  from  bed.  At  his  elbow  several  racks 
f  test  tubes  gleamed  pink  with  diluted  blood. 
Salaam,  Doctor  Sahib,"  he  said  as  he  affixed  a 
ver  glass  to  one  of  the  slides  and  pushed  it  under 
e  nose  of  a  microscope.    "Inasmuch  as  female 
icians  have  not  yet  arrived  from  interrupted 
bers,  am  performing  isoagglutination  tests  with 
wn  hands.   No  doubt  lady  patient  is  exhaustively 
ed  and  revered  to  cause  such  topsy-turvy  turmoil 
ng  hospital  staff." 

Not  much  of  either,"  Dan  Coffee  said.   "But  as 
ublisher  of  the  Tribune  she  had  enormous  influ- 

Have  you  typed  the  donors'  blood?" 
'Two  gentlemen  have  donated  blood  to  date," 
0  Hindu  replied.  "One  small  academic  gentleman 
ith  white  hairs,  entitled  Dr.  Franz  Gluck.  and  one 
ge  muscular  gentleman  with  bifocal  lenses  and 
hairs  in  occipital  region,  entitled  Mr.  Ed- 
rd  Parkinson.  Am  now  determining  types." 
I'll  give  you  a  hand  on  the  Rh  reactions,"  said 
Dr.  Coffee.    "Doris  can  run  the  Kahn  tests  when 
she  comes  in." 

Doris  Hudson,  chief  technician,  made  a  somnam- 
bulistic entrance  at  half  past  twelve. 

An  hour  later  Lieutenant  Max  Ritter  came  into 
the  laboratory.  The  thin,  dark,  sad-eyed  police  de- 
tective carried  a  brown  paper  bag  under  one  arm. 
"Hi,  Doc,"  Ritter  said.  "Hi,  Swami.  The  queen 
is  still  alive,  but  she's  still  out  cold  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  can't  talk.  So  it  looks  like  a 
case  for  science  to  triumph  over  brute  deduction 
and  heartless  old-fashioned  cop  methods." 

"Glad  to  help,  Max,"  Dr.  Coffee  said,  eying  the 
paper  bag.  "Bringing  us  a  little  midnight  snack?" 
"No  snack,"  said  Ritter,  taking  five  small  glass 
bottles  from  the  bag.  "Just  clues.  They're  not 
much,  but  they're  all  we  got.  And  the  chief  insists 
on  a  pinch  in  time  for  the  afternoon  editions." 

"What's  this?"  Dr.  Coffee  demanded,  squinting 
at  one  of  the  bottles. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  54) 
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er  of  the  Bride 


By  EDWARD  STREETER 

COPYRIGHT,    1949,     BY    EDWARD    STREETER    AND    GLUYAS    WILLIAMS 

The  ceremony  was  a  scream  but  the  re- 
ception really  left  Papa  Banks  on  the 
ropes  in  this  final  hilarious  episode 
of    a    scandalously    comical    wedding 


The  StQry:  In  the  town  of  Fairview  Manor  a  suc-< 
cessful  lawyer  named  Stanley  Banks  is  finding  to  his 
horror  that  legal  complications  are  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  complications  incident  to  getting  a  daughter 
married.  His  daughter  Kay  is  marrying  young  Buck- 
ley Dunstan  and  now  Mr.  Banks  learns  that  although 
Kay's  closet  is  bulging  with  clothes,  she  needs  to  be 
completely  reoutfitted.  When  Buckley  asks  him  con- 
fidentially how  much  a  girl  like  Kay  spends  on  clothes 
in  a  year,  Mr.  Banks  mumbles  something  about  mil- 
lions. But  somehow,  amid  the  furor  created  by  the 
caterer  moving  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  house  and 
the  exploding  of  flash  bulbs  by  a  candid  cameraman, 
Kay  does  get  married.  "Who  giveth  this  woman?"  asks 
Reverend  Galsworthy.  "/  do,"  Mr.  Banks  says. 
And  he,  the  poor  fool,  thinks  that  it's  all  over.  The 
best  is  yet  to  come — the  reception. 


CONCLUDING   A  THREE-PART  SERIAL 

MR.  AND  MRS.  BANKS  arrived  at  24 
Maple  Drive  a  few  minutes  behind  the 
bridal  party.   During  their  absence  Mr. 
Massoula  had  taken  over  completely, 
in  accordance  with  his  promises.   His  Buckingham 
Caterers    were   darting    about    like    Walt    Disney 
gnomes. 

Mr.  Massoula  met  them  at  the  front  door.  "Ev- 
erything is  in  hand,"  he  said.   "Don't  worry  about 


The  barman  looked  at  him  coldly,  "Don't  worry — you'll  get  plenty" 


Mr.  Massoula  firmly  blocked  the  entrance 


anything.  Go  right  into  the  living  room.  They're 
taking  pictures  of  the  bridal  party." 

In  the  living  room  Mr.  Wisegold  of  Wisegold 
and  Wisegold  was  perspiring  freely  and  photo- 
graphing the  bridal  party  in  various  combinations. 
Those  not  engaged  in  being  self-consciously  photo- 
genic stood  about  making  pointed  remarks  about 
those  who  were,  between  deep  draughts  of  Mr. 
Banks's  champagne,  which  had  already  begun  to 
flow.  A  Buckingham  representative  approached 
with  a  trayful  of  glasses. 

Mr.  Banks  took  one.  He  felt  like  those  men  in  the 
whisky  ads  who  go  through  nerve-shattering  experi- 
ences in  jungles  or  on  mountain  precipices,  then, 
their  job  well  done,  settle  down  calmly  with  friends 
in  the  last  picture  to  a  glass  of  their  favorite  grog. 
He  had  also  gone  through  his  own  private  ordeal 
and,  he  thought  complacently,  not  without  distinc- 
tion. Now  it  was  all  over  but  the  shouting.  "Don't 
go  away,"  he  said  to  the  waiter. 

The  bridesmaids  were  being  photographed. 
Finally  the  Bankses  and  the  Dunstans  took  their 
places  before  the  flash  bulbs.  Mr.  Wisegold's  abil- 
ity to  produce  an  endless  supply  of  bulbs  fascinated 
Mr.  Banks.  The  man  must  have  been  a  hand- 
gTenade  thrower  in  the  war. 

Over  Mr.  Wisegold's  shoulder,  he  suddenly  no- 
ticed a  cluster  of  faces  in  the  doorway  of  the  living 
room.  Behind  them  were  other  faces.  Faces 
jammed  the  front  doorway.  Through  the  window 
he  could  see  them  stretching  in  close  formation  half- 
way down  the  walk.  Mr.  Massoula  blocked  the  en- 
trance to  the  living  room  with  firm  urbanity,  like  the 
headwaiter  of  the  Persian  Room  on  a  busy  night. 

The  faces  that  peered  at  him  were  not  of  the 
happy,  laughing  type  traditionally  associated  with 
wedding  feasts.  They  were,  rather,  the  glum,  frus- 
trated faces  of  those  who  had  broken  their  fenders 
to  get  there  early  and  were  now  denied  the  fruits 
of  their  sacrifices.  They  were  the  faces  of  citizens 
who  definitely  wanted  to  get  this  runkydunk  over 
with  and  proceed  with  the  main  business  of  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Wisegold  stopped  flashing.    The  receiving 


line  suddenly  snapped  to  attention  as  if  at  the  b; 
of  a  phantom  drill  sergeant.  Mr.  Massoula  stepp 
aside  nimbly  to  avoid  being  trampled.  Mr.  Bar 
never  had  a  connected  memory  of  the  next  for 
five  minutes. 

No  one  had  told  him  whether  or  not  he  was  to 
part  of  the  receiving  line.  For  a  moment  he  decid 
against  it.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  ji| 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  living  room  he  might 
mistaken  for  the  caterer.  He  slid  quietly  into  pla 
between  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Dunstan  as  the  first  gu 
began  to  pump  Mrs.  Banks's  arm. 

It  became  immediately  apparent  that  one  of  i! 
duties  was  to  introduce  the  guests  to  Mrs.  Dunstaj 
Introducing  one  old  friend  to  another  had  alwai 
been  enough  to  give  him  complete  aphasia.  On  c| 
dinary  occasions  when  guests  arrived  he  disa 
peared  into  the  pantry  and  busied  himself  with  tl 
refreshment  department,  leaving  to  Mrs.  Banks  tl|; 
task  of  making  people  known  to  one  another. 

Those  who  were  now  so  eagerly  pushing  forwai| 
to  shake  his  hand  were,  for  the  most  part,  lifelor 
friends.   Nevertheless,  he  fell  immediately  into  hP 
accustomed  groove  and  could  not  remember  an; 
one's  name. 

Occasionally  he  would  recollect  their  first  name 
but  he  couldn't  very  well  say  to  Mrs.  Dunstaib 
"This  is  Joe  and  Booboo."  For  once  his  retreat  t| 
the  pantry  was  blocked. 

Mrs.  Banks  felt  herself  jabbed  from  the  rear  wit 
a  thumb.    She  jumped  slightly  and  turned  towar 
her  husband  with  the  injured  look  common  to  all' 
people  when  jabbed  unexpectedly  from  the  reai 
"Sing  out  the  last  names,"  he  whispered  desperatel) 

Mrs.  Banks  glanced  at  him  anxiously.  She  knev 
he  had  been  going  through  a  considerable  strain 
but  she  had  hoped  with  all  her  being  that  he  woult 
hold  together  for  another  couple  of  hours.  "Why 
Jack  and  Nancy  Hilliard,"  she  cried  gaily.  "M; 
dear,  you  look  adorable.  Yes,  wasn't  it?  I  am  s< 
glad  you  thought  so.  And  Grace  Lippincott,  I  an 
so  glad  you  could  get  here." 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lippincott,"  mumbled  Mr.  Bank; 
uncertainly  in  the  general  direction  of  Mrs.  Dun 
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I  where  your  groceries  grow! 

■  you  gonna  keep  em  down  on  the 
■ ,  and  feed  millions  of  city  mouths? 
ire  not!  That's  why  the  biggest 
i«  of  groceries  in  the  world  is 
led,  truckload  by  truckload,  from 
.  le  fields  to  countless  communities. 

he  American  farmer  is  the  world's 

i;est  user  of  trucks.  You  depend  on 

■  for  food.  He  depends  on  reliable 

lo  cost  trucking  to  deliver  that  food 

(Jo  he  uses   thousands   of   Interna- 

tal  trucks. 


2.  Look  at  your  meat  fleet! 

It's  headed  for  the  stockyards,  for  the 
butchers,  for  the  tables  of  America! 
That  meat  has  come  a  long  way,  and 
has  a  long  way  to  go,  before  you  enjoy 
it.  But  you  will  enjoy  it . . .  because  a 
mighty  fleet  of  haulers  is  working  on 
that  job,  for  you. 

And  many,  many  of  those  trucks  are 
International  Trucks  designed,  engi- 
neered and  built  for  this  particular  job. 
Perhaps  one  brought  the  meat  you're 
serving  tonight ! 


3.  Look  how  your  canning  is  coming! 

Count  the  cans  on  your  shelves,  mul- 
tiply by  40,000,000  families,  and  you 
have  a  rough  idea  of  the  size  job  the 
canning  industry  is  doing. 

Yes,  and  when  you  push  your  next 
grocery  cart  remember  this:  many  of 
the  cans  you're  wheeling  were  wheeled 
to  you  via  a  gigantic  network  of  truck- 
ing systems.  Again,  a  big  share  of  those 
trucks  are  Internationals —  specialized 
trucks  for  specialized  jobs. 


4.  Look  how  your  bread  rolls! 

The  staff  of  life  rolls  down  many  a 
street  these  days  . . .  reaches  many  homes 
after  being  rolled  miles  from  the  bak- 
ery. You  count  on  that  daily  delivery, 
don't  you? 

And  in  turn,  bakeries  count  on  trucks 
to  speed  their  products  fresh  to  you. 
Of  course  there  are  specialized  Inter- 
national Trucks  to  do  this  job,  too;  this 
International-Metro  model  is  a  favor- 
ite among  leading  merchants  who  must 
make  multi-stop  deliveries. 


Its  millions  of  miles  from  markets  to  mouths... 
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So  think  how  many  meals-an-hour 
trucks  like  this  must  travel! 

Millions  of  persons  eat  good,  nourish- 
ing food  every  day  only  because  Amer- 
ican industry  and  commerce  provide 
tools  and  services  to  keep  the  calories 
coming. 

Our  part  in  that  picture  is— Trucks. 
All  kinds.  There  are  22  basic  Interna- 
tional Trucks.  There  are  different  en- 
gines (gasoline,  diesel  and  butane), 
wheelbases,  axles,  transmissions  and 
other  components  for  efficient  special- 
ization-of-truck-to-job.  Gross  weight 
ratings  range  from  4,400  to  90,000  lbs. 

For  trucks  to  haul  food,  for  trucks  to 
haul  anything,  for  trucks  that  are  the 
"Standard  of  the  Highway,"  see  your 
International  Dealer  or  Branch. 


Other  International  Harvester  Products 

Farmall  Tractors  and  Machines 

Industrial  Power  .  .  .  Refrigeration 


Tune  in  James  Mellon  and  "Harvest  of  Stars',' 
CBS,  Wednesday  evenings 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 

INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER    COMPANY    •    CHICAGO 
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The  circulation  was  terrible 

stan.  "I  mean — that  is  to  say — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  HiUiard." 

He  gave  it  up.  He  found  that,  by 
turning  to  the  next  pair  of  guests  before 
they  left  Mrs.  Banks,  it  was  possible  to 
pass  up  the  whole  business  and  let  Mrs. 
Dunstan  rock  along  as  best  she  could. 
After  all,  she  would  probably  never  see 
any  of  these  people  again.  Maybe  she 
had  something  there. 

Mr.  Wisegold  struggled  through  the 
line.  "Look,"  he  complained,  "you  told 
me  you  was  goin'  to  have  somebody  with 
me  to  tell  me  who  to  shoot.  I  can't  shoot 
no  specials  if  I  dunno  who  they  are." 

Mr.  Banks  looked  despairingly  around 
for  his  sons,  Ben  and  Tommy.  He  had 
covered  this  point  with  the  greatest  care. 
Both  had  assured  him  that  they  would 
not  leave  Mr.  Wisegold's  side  come  hell 
or  high  water.  Now  they  had  disap- 
peared. "Good  Lord!"  he  said.  "Find 
one  of  the  boys.  Find  one  of  the  ushers. 
I've  got  my  hands  full  here  and  besides 
I  don't  know  who  these  people  are  any 
more  than  you  do.  Shoot  anybody,  for 
all  I  care.  Shoot  them  all.  .  .  .  How  do 
you  do?  So  nice  to  see  you.  Wasn't  it? 
Yes,  she  is  a  grand  girl." 

"Okay,"  said  Mr.  Wisegold.  "You'll 
get  what  you  get.  I  ain't  no  mind  reader." 

A  veritable  battle-ax  of  a  woman  was 
wringing  his  hand.  "Buckley  is  my  sweet- 
heart," she  was  saying.  "I  have  known 
him  since  he  was  a  little  boy."  She  re- 
leased his  hand  to  indicate  how  very  tiny 
Buckley  was.  "He  used  to  visit  us  at 
North  Deering,  you  know.  I  expect  he's 
told  you  all  about  me.  I  am  Mrs.  Butter- 
ton.  Mrs.  Matilda  Butterton.  Buckley, 
was  a  darling  little  .  .  ."  Mr.  Banks  took 
her  great  hand  in  both  of  his  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  Mrs.  Dunstan. 

If  only  people  wouldn't  stop  and  talk. 
There  should  be  a  law  requiring  them  to 
pass  silently  in  front  of  receiving  lines 
the  way  they  did  before  the  biers  of 
statesmen.  They  were  still  pouring  in  the 
front  door.  Glancing  through  the  win- 
dow, he  could  see  the  line  extending  be- 
yond his  field  of  vision.  God  knew  where 
it  ended.  Had  someone  issued  a  general 
invitation  by  radio? 

"Well,  well,  well."  It  was  Joe  Bludsoe 
and  his  diminutive  wife.  Joe  was  exud- 
ing good  fellowship  and  looking  as  if  he 
might  have  apoplexy  at  any  moment.  "So 
you're  on  your  way  to  joining  the  grand- 
father's club,  eh?  Well,  well,  well,  I'm 
glad  you  lived  through  the  wedding.  You 
certainly  looked  awful  when  you  came 
down  that  aisle.  I  said  to  Martha,  'Let 
me  go  out  and  drag  him  off  the  course. 
He's  never  going  to  make  it.'  You  don't 
look  so  good  now,  either.  Still  look 
green.  When  Mary  was  married  .  .  ." 

He  continued  to  pump  Mr.  Banks's 
arm  rhythmically.  Mr.  Banks  transferred 
him  to  Mrs.  Dunstan  without  causing 
him  to  miss  a  beat.    "How  do  you  do, 


Mrs.  Karp?"  Mr.  Banks  said.  "It  was 
good  of  you  to  come.  Oh,  excuse  me.  Of 
course,  Mrs.  Park.  Why,  of  course  I 
knew  it.  Yes,  we  couldn't  be  happier 
about  the  whole  thing." 

It  was  over  at  last — and  not  a  minute 
too  soon.  If  another  person  had  injected 
himself  into  the  living  room  the  receiv- 
ing line  would  have  been  squeezed  into 
the  fireplace. 

Something  was  wrong,  very  wrong, 
with  Mr.  Massoula's  "circulation."  Theo- 
retically the  guests  were  supposed  to 
slither  off  the  end  of  the  reception  line, 
through  a  French  door,  and  into  the 
marquee,  where  Mr.  Massoula  had  set 
up  his  bar  and  buffet  tables.  It  was  all 
laid  out  like  a  pinball  game. 

The  first  few  couples  to  come  off  the 
line,  however,  had  chosen  the  French 
door  in  which  to  hold  a  long,  eager  con- 
versation. Those  who  followed  had 
merely  rebounded  from  this  obstacle 
back  into  the  living  room.  The  pinball 
idea  still  held,  but  it  was  not  working  ac- 
cording to  plan. 

Mr.  Massoula's  gnomes  were  so  effi- 
cient that  no  one  needed  to  go  to  the  bar 
anyway.  They  slid  like  eels  through  the 
melee,  mysteriously  carrying  trayfuls  of 
champagne  glasses  where  no  amateur 
could  have  transported  an  uncorked  bot- 
tle. 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  Banks  that  these  busy 
little  figures  must  be  paid  on  a  piece  basis 
— so  much  per  glass  dispensed.  Never 
had  he  seen  men  more  devoted  to  their 
work.  The  moment  a  guest  tilted  his  glass 
they  were  at  his  elbow  waiting  eagerly 
with  a  fresh  supply.  It  was  true  that  he 
had  told  Mr.  Massoula  to  keep  things 
moving.  He  had  merely  been  thinking  of 
other  weddings  where  he  had  stood 
around  for  hours  with  an  empty  glass, 
talking  to  someone  whose  name  he  did 
not  know.  It  was  one  thing  to  avoid  that 


The  gnomes  were  very  efficient 

and  another  to  hurl  the  stuff  down  peo- 
ple's throats  every  time  they  opened  their 
mouths. 

The  sickening  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  at  this  rate  it  would  be  all  gone  in 
half  an  hour.  He  decided  to  go  to  the 
marquee  and  investigate.  As  he  started 
for  the  door  he  tripped  over  a  dog  which, 
he  noted,  was  being  followed  by  another 
dog.  To  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he  had 
never  seen  either  animal  before.  How- 
ever, even  if  they  had  been  his  two  fa- 
vorite canines  this  did  not  seem  a  proper 
place  for  dogs. 

A  lovely  young  creature  approached. 
"Mr.  Banks,"  she  cried.  "What  a  dar- 
ling, darling  wedding!  Kay  looked  too, 
too  beautiful.  You  should  be  so  proud, 
Mr.  Banks.  And  Buckley's  just  divine. 
We  are  all  crazy  for  him.  And  Mrs. 
Banks  looked  too,  too — " 

"Where  the  hell  are  all  the  dogs  com- 
ing from?"  interrupted  Mr.  Banks.  He 
had  just  noted  a  brown-and-tan  number 
entering  the  room  through  the  legs 
grouped  in  the  French  door.  It  was  ap- 
parently in  search  of  some  friend.  "Is  this 
a  Bide-a-Wee  Home  or  a  wedding?"  He 
wondered  if  the  Buckingham  caterers 
were  beginning  to  pour  his  champagne 
into  the  neighborhood  crossbreeds. 


His  unknown  companion  gave  a  sil- 
very laugh.  "Oh,  Mr.  Banks,  that's  cute. 
The  place  does  seem  to  be  getting  filled 
up  with  pooches,  doesn't  it?" 

"Listen,"  said  Mr.  Banks.  "Do  me  a 
favor.  Get  hold  of  Tommy  or  Ben,  if 
they  haven't  left  town,  and  tell  them  that 
part  of  an  usher's  job  is  to  throw  out  live- 
stock." 

"Oh,  I  will,  Mr.  Banks.  I  will.  That's 
darling.  She  gave  him  a  look  that  might 
have  meant  anything — but  didn't — and 
disappeared  into  the  crowd.  He  made 
another  start  for  the  marquee,  but  the 
impromptu  reunion  in  the  French  door 
had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  he 
gave  it  up  for  the  moment  and  pushed  his 
way  about  the  room  at  random. 

Later,  he  could  remember  a  roar  of 
voices,  and  people  making  faces  at  him — 
and  making  faces  back  at  people — but  it 
was  a  scene  which  would  remain  forever 
out  of  focus  in  his  memory.  Eventually 
he  felt  a  tug  at  his  sleeve.  Kay  and  Buck- 
ley were  standing  behind  him,  Kay  hold- 
ing her  crumpled  train  over  her  arm  and 
grinning. 

"Hi.  Pops.  We're  going  to  get  ready 
now.  Don't  you  want  to  see  me  hurl  my 
bridal  bouquet?" 

He  followed  them  to  the  front  hall 
while  the  wedding  guests  whooped  nois- 
ily after.  Kay  and  Buckley  were  already 
looking  down  from  the  landing. 

Mr.  Banks  was  astonished  to  discover 
an  entirely  new  expression  on  Kay's  face. 
The  ethereal  look  she  had  worn  as  they 
started  down  the  aisle  had  vanished. 
Now  her  ordinarily  placid  features  radi- 
ated a  self-confident,  roguish  gaiety  that 
he  had  never  seen. 

Here  was  Kay,  who  only  a  few  days 
before  had  been  telling  him  that  she 
didn't  have  the  nerve  to  go  through  with 
it,  standing  beside  Buckley  on  the  land- 
ing, looking  over  the  faces  below  her  with 
all  the  happy,  relaxed  assurance  of  a 
hunting  dog  which  has  just  retrieved 
a  bird. 

His  eye  rested  balefully  for  a  moment 
on  Buckley.  Ordinarily  a  shy  fellow  in 
crowds,  he  now  had  a  look  of  smug  pos- 
sessiveness  that  sent  an  unexpected  wave 
of  irritation  down  Mr.  Banks's  spine. 

The  maid  of  honor  was  jockeying  for 
position  under  the  landing.  Kay  was 
waiting  for  her  with  the  bridal  bouquet 
poised.  Small  chance  for  the  eager  vir- 
gins clamoring  with  outstretched  arms, 
their  faces  expressing  in  half-light  what 
glowed,  so  bright  and  unashamed,  in 
Kay's. 

There  was  a  shrill  yelping  as  the  bridal 
bouquet  came  sailing  over  the  rail  and 
fell,  with  its  usual  precision,  into  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  the  maid  of  honor. 
Then  Kay  and  Buckley  disappeared 
around  the  corner  of  the  stairs,  followed 
by  the  bridal  party. 

The  crowd  began  to  spread  out  again 
and  Mr.  Massoula's  walking  dispensa- 
ries, apparently  refreshed  by  the  pause, 
went  into  action  with  renewed  enthusi- 
asm. Again  Mr.  Banks  was  struck  by  the 
need  for  taking  inventory  and  he  turned 
once  more  toward  the  marquee.  Ralph 
Dixon  collared  him  at  the  French  door. 
He  was  a  lawyer  who  took  two  things  in 
life  seriously.  One  was  Ralph  Dixon,  the 
other  the  law. 

"Hello,  Banks,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Banks  wished  Ralph  Dixon 
wouldn't  call  him  "Banks."  He  consid- 
ered himself  equally  successful  as  a  law- 
yer and  they  were  the  same  age.  He 
realized  that  the  English  all  addressed 
one  another  this  way,  but  he  wasn't  Eng- 
lish and  when  addressed  as  "Banks"  he 
always  felt  like  a  stage  butler. 

He  should,  of  course,  have  said, 
"Hello,  Dixon."  Instead  he  said,  "Hi, 
Ralph." 

"Nice  wedding,"  said  Mr.  Dixon  and 
apparently  considered  that  he  had  there- 
by paid  his  tribute  to  the  amenities.  "Got 
a  minute?" 

"Well,  the  fact  is—"  began  Mr.  Banks, 
with  a  sinking  heart. 


"It's  about  that  Shatton  marten^ 
Mr.  Dixon.    "I  don't  like  to  be! 
other  side  of  the  fence  from  you,fl 
and  I  think  in  this  case  you're  N 
Now  just  take  the  facts." 

Mr.  Dixon  then  took  the  facts  •J^ 
them  out  in  orderly  rows  for  Mr. 
appraisal.  A  waiter  appeared  witl 
pagne  and  as  Mr.  Banks  drank  it 
denly  realized  that  he  did  not 
slightest  idea  what  Ralph  Dixon  i 
ing  about.  Perhaps  this  stuff  wasl 
him.  He  decided  to  hold  his  g!ass| 
and  not  touch  it  for  a  few  minut 

It  was  all  the  same  to  Mr. 
however,  whether  Mr.  Banks  i 
him  or  not.  He  was  marshaling  ] 
and  he  would  have  marshaled  the 
equal  gusto   if   Mr.   Banks   ha 


ABK. 


Someone  cried,  "Here  they  con 

stretched  out  insensible  on  a  wi| 
seat. 

"Hi-dee-ho,    hi-dee-ho.     This 
party."    A  pasty-faced  gentleman  I 
jowls  like  a  bloodhound's  injected! 
self  into  the  summation.   It  was  ll 
Peter,  who  had  come  all  the  way  \ 
Sioux  City  and  was  obviously  not 
back  empty.   Although  Mr.  Banks| 
always  privately  considered  Uncle 
an  old  bum,  at  the  moment  he  wa| 
lighted  to  see  him. 

"Peter,"  he  said.  "I  want  you  to  I 
a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Dixon.  Ralph| 
is  Peter  Quackenbush.    He's  relat 
my  wife,"  he  explained  parenthetic! 

Mr.  Dixon  glared  silently  at  Li 
Peter  and  gave  evidence  of  being  aq 
to  move  away.  This  would  have 
merely  a  transference  of  evils  for  I 
Banks.  Danger  made  him  alert.  W  I 
the  bat  of  an  eye  he  had  disappej 
through  the  French  door. 

Judging  by  the  crowd  in  the  lil 
room,  he  had  expected  to  find  the  tl 
quee  half  empty.  On  the  contrary,  itl 


The  last  guest  was  gone 
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jammed.  The  temperature  was  midway 
between  that  of  a  Turkish  bath  and  a 
greenhouse. 

Mrs.  Banks  had  hired  a  push-and-pull 
man  to  circulate  among  the  guests.  Mr. 
Banks  discovered  him  standing  unnoted 
by  one  of  the  tent  poles,  dressed  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  a  Neapolitan  costume, 
obviously  bursting  his  lungs  and  his  in- 
strument in  the  public  weal.  The  din  in 
the  tent  was  so  great,  however,  that  he 
might  have  been  squeezing  a  blacksmith's 
bellows  and  gargling  his  throat.  Mr. 
Banks  wondered  why,  from  an  economic 
viewpoint  if  no  other,  his  wife  had  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  pay  someone  to 
add  to  a  confusion  which  was  contrib- 
uted gratis. 

In  spite  of  the  Buckingham  boys,  who 
were  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Banks's  cham- 
pagne just  as  eagerly  here  as  in  the  house, 
there  was  a  crowd  of  eager  customers  in 
front  of  the  bar  table.  He  shouldered  his 
way  in  and  tried  to  get  the  attention  of 
one  of  the  sweating  men  behind  it.  They 
were  engrossed  in  snatching  bottles  from 
huge  tubs  of  ice  water,  uncorking  them 
and  dividing  their  contents  between 
massed  glasses  and  the  tablecloth. 

A  strange  man  next  to  Mr.  Banks 
watched  them  with  the  tense  concentra- 
tion of  a  bird  dog.  "Lousy  service,"  he 
said  finally  to  Mr.  Banks  in  what  was  ob- 
viously meant  as  a  friendly  opening. 

'Terrible,"  agreed  Mr.  Banks. 

"About  on  a  par  with  the  champagne," 
said  the  stranger. 

"I  thought  the  champagne  was  pretty 
good,"  said  Mr.  Banks  defensively.  "For 
American  champagne,  of  course." 

"Bilge,"  said  the  genial  stranger.  "I  re- 
gard all  champagne  as  bilge,  but  some 
comes  from  a  lower  part  of  the  hold.  This 
comes  from  just  over  the  keel."  The 
young  man  took  two  dripping  glasses 
and  backed  away. 

Mr.  Banks  beckoned  to  one  of  the  bar- 
men. 

"How  is  the  champagne  holding  out?" 
he  asked. 

The  bar  man  looked  at  him  coldly. 
"Okay,  okay,"  he  said.  "Don't  worry, 
mister.  You'll  get  plenty."  Mr.  Banks 
found  himself  blushing.  Then  he  re- 
membered the  old  Chinese  proverb 
and  decided  to  relax  and  have  a  look 
at  the  garden.    It  would  be  interesting  to 


find  out  if  it,  too,  was  filled  with  people. 

His  progress  through  the  tent  was  slow. 
Near  the  entrance  he  spotted  his  secre- 
tary, Miss  Bellamy,  talking  to  a  group 
from  the  office.  She  detached  herself  and 
came  toward  him  balancing  a  glass  of 
champagne  without  too  great  success. 
He  had  never  seen  Miss  Bellamy  dressed 
like  this  before  and  it  rather  startled  him. 
He  didn't  know  just  what  to  say,  but  she 
was  obviously  quite  at  ease. 

"Boss,  we  certainly  put  on  a  wonderful 
wedding.  Yes,  sir.  If  I  go  say  so,  it  was 
beautiful.  I  want  to  drink  a  toast.  I  want 
to  drink  a  couple  of  toasts.  First,  to  the 
bride.  Say,  you  were  swell  coming  down 
the  aisle.  No  one  would  ever  have  known 
you  were  scared." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Bamks.  Some- 
how or  other  this  was  not  the  self-effac- 
ing Miss  Bellamy  he  had  left  at  the  office 
yesterday  afternoon.  They  drank  sol- 
emnly. 

"And  now  I  want  to  drink  to  the  best 
boss  in  the  world.  Yes,  sir,  the  finest  boss 
in  the  world."  She  had  certainly  never 
looked  at  him  quite  like  that  before. 

"And  I'll  drink  to  the  finest  secretary," 
said  Mr.  Banks,  embarrassed. 

"Oh,  you're  just  saying  that,"  said  Miss 
Bellamy,  her  large  brown  eyes  searching 
his  face  intently.  "You're  just  making 
that  up,  I  know  you  are.  Got  a  ciga- 
rette?" As  he  lighted  her  cigarette  he 
wondered  if  the  world  could  ever  again 
be  forced  back  into  its  comfortable  old 
normalcy. 

"You  got  to  watch  this  stuff,"  said 
Miss  Bellamy,  gazing  thoughtfully  into 
her  glass.  "You  got  to  watch  it  every 
minute.  If  you  don't,  it'll  get  you.  No 
question  about  it.  Want  to  know  some- 
thing?" She  leaned  toward  Mr.  Banks's 
ear.  "That  Miss  Didrickson's  plastered. 
She's  the  new  one  with  the  dyed  hair. 
Come  on  over.  The  bunch  will  want  to 
see  you.  She's  a  silly  ass  though.  I  didn't 
like  her  from  the  start.  She  was  say- 
ing— " 

A  young  man  in  a  cutaway  ap- 
proached. "Mrs.  Banks  is  looking  for 
you,  sir.  She  sounds  as  if  she  wants  to 
see  you  right  away." 

Mr.  Banks  made  a  mumbling  noise  and 
forced  a  passage  into  the  living  room. 
Mrs.  Banks  pushed  toward  him  through 
the    crowded    room.     "Stanley    Banks, 
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where  have  you  been?  I'm  almost  crazy. 
I  suppose  you've  been  in  that  tent  telling 
stories.  Now  come.  Kay  and  Buckley 
will  be  coming  down  any  minute." 

Again  there  was  a  dense  crowd  in  the 
front  of  the  house.  Mr.  Massoula's 
henchmen  moved  through  it  bearing 
salad  bowls  filled  with  confetti.  At  least 
they  were  distributing  something  inex- 
pensive for  the  moment. 

People  were  self-consciously  grabbing 
handfuls,  most  of  which  they  immedi- 
ately let  slip  through  their  fingers  to  the 
floor.  Everyone  was  watching  the  stairs 
tensely  as  if  they  expected  a  couple  of 
whippets  to  come  streaking  down  and 
out  of  the  door  before  they  could  get  rid 
of  the  balls  of  damp  paper  in  their 
clenched  fists. 

This  was  the  scene  that  Mr.  Banks 
had  visualized  so  often  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years — the  moment  when  his 
first-born  would  come  running  down  a 
broad  staircase  on  the  arm  of  a  muscle- 
bound  stranger,  to  disappear  from  his 
life  forever,  at  least  in  the  role  of  his 
little  daughter. 

When  he  had  stood  at  the  foot  of  other 
people's  staircases,  waiting  to  throw 
damp  paper  at  their  daughters,  his  heart 
had  been  warm  with  sympathy  for  the 
fathers  of  the  brides,  who  strolled  with 
such  brave  nonchalance  among  their 
guests.  He  had  hoped  that  he  would  have 
equal  courage  when  his  time  came. 

Now  that  it  was  here,  he  only  felt 
numbness.  He  had  rehearsed  it  all  so 
often  in  his  mind — he  had  hugged  his 
private  sadness  to  his  bosom  so  many 
times — that  its  fulfillment  was  less  real 
than  its  anticipation. 

A  bridesmaid  peered  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  stair  landing,  grinned  sheep- 
ishly and  disappeared.  Someone  cried, 
"Here  they  come,"  as  if  it  were  a  horse 
race.  Then  Kay  and  Buckley,  conspicu- 
ously new  in  every  detail,  were  tearing 
across  the  landing  and  down  the  final 
flight  of  stairs  with  that  hunched,  head- 
long look  of  charging  moose  that  Mr. 
Banks  had  observed  in  all  brides  and 
grooms  coming  downstairs. 

They  were  on  the  front  walk  now,  their 
shoulders  covered  with  confetti,  their 
heads  still  lowered  between  their  shoul- 
ders. Mr.  Banks  was  right  behind  them, 
running  in  form,  the  ushers  and  brides- 
maids bringing  up  the  rear  in  full  cry. 
Buckley's  car  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
walk.  It  was  amazing  how  these  details 
fell  into  place  against  all  odds.  They 
were  in.  Kay  leaned  through  the  open 
window  while  Buckley  fought  off  ushers 
on  the  other  side. 

"Good-by,  Pops.  You've  been  won- 
derful.  I  love  you." 

The  car  lurched  forward.   Mr.  Banks 


revolved  off  a  rear  fender  into  th 
of  a  bridesmaid.  "Good-by,  goodB 
They  were  already  half  a  block 
A  few  ushers,  who  had  gone  t 
the  usual  routine  of  being  almc 
over  in  the  getaway,  were  brushi 
dirt  from  their  trousers. 

When  Mr.  Banks  returned 
house,  he  realized  that  the  receptii 
entered  a  new  and  final  phase.  It 
nection  with  the  bride  and  groo 
already  been  forgotten.  For  all  pr 
purposes  the  bride  and  groom  thei 
had  been  forgotten.  The  Receptic 
become  a  Party  and  only  a  few  cut 
and  bridesmaids'  dresses  recalle 
event  that  had  brought  it  into 

The  more  conservative  element 
to  leave.  A  few  said  good-by.  Tb 
jority  took  advantage  of  the  con 
and  merely  walked  away.  Officer 
lins,  who  had  undertaken  to  act  as 
ing  attendant,  had  long  since  left  hi 
and  retired  to  the  kitchen,  where  c 
two  other  members  of  the  force  w< 
ready  at  work  on  material  furnish 
the  ever-thoughtful  Mr.  Massoula. 

Officer  Mullins  had  packed  the  p£ 
field  efficiently  and  solidly  before  h 
This  had  been  quite  satisfactory  c 
the  parking,  but  unfortunately  the  j 
were  not  departing  on  the  moder 
counting  basis  of  last  in,  first  out.  If 
was  any  order  to  their  leaving  it  app 
to  be  just  the  opposite. 

And  so  it  came  about  that,  while 
cer  Mullins  exchanged  views  on  win 
women  with  his  fellow  craftsmen 
more  prominent  citizens  of  Fail 
Manor  locked  bumpers  and  curs* 
the  scarred  field  behind  the  house. 

Mr.  Banks  felt  restless.  A  suddei 
sire  seized  him  to  speed  his  pa 
guests.  He  wandered  out  of  the  h 
and  across  the  lawn  in  the  directic 
the  parking  field,  carefully  balanci 
glass  of  champagne  as  he  walked, 
scene  which  burst  upon  him  I 
rounded  the  lilac  hedge  reminded  hi 
a  picture  in  an  old  geography  boo 
sampans  milling  on  a  Chinese  river 

For  the  next  half  hour,  disregar 
the  dangerous  snugness  of  his  cuta 
he  leaped  up  and  down  on  entw,i 
bumpers,  directed  backing  cars  into  c 
backing  cars  and  helped  angry  citi 
to  pull  their  bashed  fenders  free  t 
their  tires. 

Then,  retrieving  his  glass,  whiclJ 
had  left  on  a  fence  post,  he  retui  f 
to  the  house,  dirty  but  satisfied,  feei 
that  for  the  first  time  in  many  hour 
had  been  of  some  practical  use  in 
world. 

The  bitter-enders  were  in  full  s» 
The  Neapolitan  push-and-pull  artist 
hard  and  soundlessly  at  work  in  the 

Collier's  for  January  22,  1 
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is  will  be  true  of  your  Pontiac  Car! 


are  certain  vital  truths  about  Pontiac 

which  may  be  expected  to  prevail — be- 

they  are  basic  in  our  operating  policies. 

t  of  all,  Pontiac  will  always  be  a  good 
It  will  last  long  and  it  will  last  well.  It 
be  sound  in  its  engineering — and  it  will 
Jquality  built  to  give  the  utmost  in  satis- 
ijtion,  with  a  minimum  of  service. 

Pntiac  will  be  an  outstandingly  fine 
|>-former.  It  will  not  only  be  powerful, 
■ooth.  and  eager — but  it  will  give  an  over- 


all enjoyment  of  ride,  designed  to  make 
every  mile  a  distinct  pleasure. 

Pontiac  will  always  be  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinctive. It  will  have  its  own  personality,  so 
that  its  appearance  will  set  it  apart  from 
other  automobiles. 

Pontiac  will  be  economical.  Figured  over 
the  whole  period  of  its  usefulness,  it  will 
be  just  about  as  economical  as  any  car 
you  can  buy.  People  will  not  in  any  way  be 
penalized,  financially,  for  enjoying  the  car's 


finer  performance  and  greater  desirability. 

Whether  you  get  your  Pontiac  today,  to- 
morrow, next  year,  or  any  year — you  may 
expect  it  to  be  built  in  the  traditions  out- 
lined herein.  It  will  be  good,  it  will  be  beauti- 
ful, it  will  be  a  splendid  performer — and  it 
will  be  unusually  economical  for  a  car  so  fine. 

We  are  certain  that,  all  things  considered, 
you  could  not  do  better  than  to  say  to  your- 
self—  "From  now  on,  I'm  driving  a  Pontiac." 
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Pop  Strikes  Back 

By  CARL  H.  WINSTON 

That  low,  rumbling  sound  you  hear  is  the  squawk  of  the  average  American 
husband  and  father  against  the  Bum  Deal  he  has  been  receiving  from  Radio 


OP  is  pretty  sick  and  tired  of 
being  portrayed  through 
the  nation's  loud-speakers 
as  a  bungling,  bumbling, 
butterfingered  old  bubble- 
head  who  is  everlastingly  being  out- 
smarted and  outmaneuvered  by  his 
wife,  outguessed  and  outlucked  by 
his  son,  twisted  around  the  little  finger 
of  his  daughter,  overworked  and 
abused  by  his  boss  and  periodically 
punched  in  the  nose  by  passers-by. 

His  protest  comes  not  a  moment 
too  soon.  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  to 
continue,  the  American  male  might  in 
time  begin  to  think  that  this  distorted 
portrait  of  himself  is  a  true  likeness. 
He  might  even  start  to  act  like  it. 

It  is  with  the  lofty  purpose  of  fore- 
stalling such  a  calamity  that  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Restoring  the  Dignity  of 
the  American  Male  is  proposed.  The 
ARDAM  would  be  purely  a  propa- 
ganda bureau,  designed  to  break 
down  the  currently  popular  belief 
that  the  words  dope,  husband,  jerk 
and  father  are  synonymous. 

First  on  the  ARDAM  agenda 
would  be  the  sponsoring  of  a  televised 
show  to  be  called,  tentatively,  Just 


He's  portrayed  as  a  bubblehead 

Plain  Dad,  or  possibly,  Father  Can 
Be  Beautiful.  Here  might  be  a  typical 
episode: 

The  scene  is  the  Driplett  home, 
where  we  find  Arson  the  teen-age  son, 
Candy  the  bobby-sox  daughter,  Ma 
Driplett  and  Pa  seated  in  the  living 
room.  The  radio,  to  which  they  have 
been  listening,  suddenly  goes  Br-a-a- 
a-a-a-a-ck!  and  quits. 

Ma  Driplett  is  first  to  speak.  "Land 
sakes,"  she  says,  "I  do  believe  the 
radio's  out  of  order." 

They  are  stunned  by  this  intelli- 
gence, but  Arson  recovers  quickly. 
"I'll  fix  it,"  he  volunteers;  "I  know  all 
about  radio."  Arson  grabs  a  screw 
driver  and  a  hammer  and  soon  has 
ripped  the  set  apart.  He  quickly  re- 
assembles it  and  turns  on  the  switch. 
Nothing  happens. 

Up  to  here,  there  is  no  surprise. 
After  all,  Arson  is  an  apprentice 
American  male,  an  incipient  husband 
and  father.  In  proving  himself  a 
boastful  ass,  he  is  merely  running 
true  to  form. 

Ma  Driplett  then  lays  down  her 
needlework  with  a  sigh.  "Land  o' 
Goshen,"  she  says,  "you  men  are  all 
alike — so  helpless."  She  whips  a  hair- 


pin from  her  white  head  and  pokes 
about  the  radio's  interior. 

Right  here  is  where  we  have  the 
surprise  switcheroo.  The  radio  re- 
fuses to  function.  In  this  epoch- 
making  scene,  Ma  works  her  feminine 
intuition  right  down  to  the  bone,  to 
no  avail.  She  shakes  the  radio,  jig- 
gles wires,  pushes  here,  pulls  there, 
but  nothing  helps.     The  radio  is  as 


His  son  rips  the  radio  apart 

cold  as  a  penguin's  tail.  The  family 
clusters  about  the  set  clucking  and 
poking. 

Suddenly  Pa  Driplett,  a  fine  figure 
of  a  man,  rises  and  lays  down  his 
pipe.  "Get  away  from  the  radio,  you 
pack  of  idiots!"  he  snarls.  The  family 
slinks  away.  Daddy  goes  dramatically 
to  the  telephone  and  slowly  dials  a 
number.  A  musical  break  signifies 
the  passage  of  45  minutes. 

Next  scene:  A  radio  repairman  is 
saying  to  Daddy:  "All  she  needed 
was  a  new  tube — $2.25,  please." 

The  episode  closes  on  a  triumphant 
note  as  the  rejuvenated  radio  power- 
fully blares  an  ARDAM  commercial 
which  ends  with  the  announcer 
chuckling  cheerfully,  "Leave  it  to 
Just  Plain  Dad.  Who  else  in  the 
entertainment  world  would  have  the 
intelligence  to  call  a  radio  repairman 
to  repair  a  radio?  Be  sure  to  listen 
next  week,  folks,  when  Just  Plain 
Dad,  all  by  himself,  hangs  a  picture 
without  mashing  his  thumb  with  the 
hammer!" 

Another  ARDAM  project  would 
be  a  folksy  little  radio  thing  revolving 
around  the  mad  doings  of  a  pair  of 
juvenile  delinquents  known  as  Zip 
and  Goo-Goo.  These  are  such  a 
natural  and  lovable  set  of  youngsters 


that — Heaven  forfend! — they  might 
be  your  kids  or  mine.  As  this  one 
opens,  we  hear  Zip  speaking  through 
his  nose — as  all  radio  adolescents  do 
— with  his  parent. 

"Dad,"  he  squeaks,  "I  have  a  date 
to  take  Goo-Goo  to  the  school  dance 
Saturday  night." 

"Oh,  well,"  says  Daddy,  "maybe 
the  little  gargoyle  will  get  parrot's  dis- 
ease or  something." 

"But,  Dad,"  persists  Zip,  "I  want  to 
take  Goo-Goo  to  the  dance." 

"Then  what's  stopping  you?"  asks 
his  father.  "No  other  boy  in  his  right 
mind  would  want  to  take  her." 

"1  need  a  few  bucks,"  Zip  whines. 

Daddy  laughs.  "Well,"  he  says,  "if 
that's  all,  here's  five  dollars.  Have  a 
good  time,  if  possible." 

At  this  point  the  announcer  cuts  in 
swiftly.  He  explains  that  if  Daddy 
had  not  taken  this  unprecedented 
action,  the  following  chain  of  events 
would  have  occurred: 

Zip  would  have  pawned  his  father's 
false  teeth  to  get  money  to  take  Goo- 
Goo  to  the  dance.  His  father  would 
have  accused  his  mother  of  hiding  the 
teeth  to  make  him  look  silly  for  the 
masquerade  ball  to  take  place  Satur- 
day night.  Mother  would  have  tele- 
phoned Aunt  Nellie  to  say  that  she 
wanted  a  divorce. 

Father,  clad  in  knight's  armor, 
would  have  gone  to  the  pawnbroker's 
at  midnight  and  been  arrested.  Zip 
and  Goo-Goo  would  have  had  a  flat 
tire  and  left  the  car  on  the  railroad 


"You  pack  of  idiots!"  he  snarls 


He'd  have  been  arrested 

tracks.  The  whole  mob  of  them 
would  have  milled  howlingly  around 
the  house  until  the  writer  of  the  show 
finally  straightened  everything  out. 

"However,"  concludes  the  an- 
nouncement, "all  this  horror  has  been 
averted  by  the  sensible  action  of  just 
one  man — Daddy.  It  was  Daddy 
who  had  the  courage,  the  generosity 
and  the  common  sense  to  let  his  son 
have  five  bucks  when  he  asked  for 
dough." 

The  ARDAM  won't  find  it  any 
picnic  altering  the  father-conception 
of  the  American  public.  There  is 
much  work  to  be  done.  The  task  calls 
for  acute  intelligence,  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  an  inspiring  leader. 

Looks  like  a  job  for  a  rather  smart 
woman.  LZJI IL~J 


ing  room,  which  was  jammed 
pie,  all  of  them  obviously  prepare 
the  thing  through  to  the  last  droj 


THE  LAST  GUEST  had  g, 

last  damp  hand  had  been  wru: 
bridal  party  had  disappeared 
^eek  bigger  and  newer  adveni 
Dunstans  had  left.  The  relatives 
turned  to  the  oblivion  from  whi 
had  emerged.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bai 
alone  with  the  wreckage. 

They   sat    limply    in    two 
which  Mr.  Banks  had  dragged  do 
upstairs.  The  rug  was  covered  wil 
fetti.   The  few  casual  tables  whi 
Massoula  had   left  in  the  livin 
were  garnished  with  gray  rings, 
there  on  the  white  paint  of  the 
the  dark  signatures  of  cigaretti 
floral  background  of  the  recepti 
obliterated  the  fireplace.  They 
it  in  silence. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Banks 
"we  ought  to  get  out  the  vacuum 
and  not  leave  this  whole  mess  f< 
lah  tomorrow.  I'll  go  up  and  cha 
dress." 

Mr.     Banks    followed    her 
glumly.  Like  a  fog  blowing  in  fr 
sea,  he  could  feel  the  first  wisps 
pression  fingering  into  his  soul. 

Here  was  the  place  where  sh 
stood.  He  paused  and  looked  ov 
rail  at  the  confetti-strewn  hall, 
about  places  and  houses.  They  ren 
the  same,  yet  they  were  never  the 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  w; 
the  spot  from  which  Kay  had  tosst 
flowers  to  the  waving  arms  below 

He  continued  up  the  stairs,  tf 
of  all  the  money  and  energy 
wasted  each  year  visiting  the 
great  events  under  the  impressn 
they  were  still  the  same  places. 

At  the  door  of  the  spare  room  i 
the  presents  were  on  display,  he  ps 
then  lighted  the  light  and  went  in. 
morning  it  had  been  a  gay,  exciting  j 
full  of  anticipation  and  promise  of  t 
to  come.  The  animating  spirit  was 
Now  it  was  just  a  bare  room  with 
tables  along  the  walls  covered  with 
and  glassware.  It  was  as  impersona 
store. 

He  tried  to  shake  off  the  cloud 
was  settling  over  him.  In  the  bai 
a  single  bottle  of  champagne  rest© 
etly  in  the  washbasin.  It  had  bee; 
there  by  someone  just  before  Mr. 
soula  ran  out.  Heaven  knew  wha' 
It  was  still  cold.  For  a  moment  h 
bated  whether  to  open  it.  Then  he  tu; 
went  downstairs  and  got  out  the  va 
cleaner. 

An  hour  later  the  last  particle  of 
fetti  had  been  transferred  to  the  bu 
bag  of  the  machine.  They  sat  once 
in  the  living  room,  gazing  with  exhai| 
faces  at  the  banked  greens  in  front  o: 
fireplace. 

On  the  floor  near  the  edge  of  the 
Mr.  Banks  spied  a  few  bits  of  con| 
that  the  cleaner  had  overlooked.  He 
to  pick  them  up.  There  seemed  tc! 
more  just  under  the  edge.  He  tui 
back  the  corner  and  disclosed  a  solid 
of  multicolored  paper. 

Without  comment  he  dropped  the 
back  into  place.  Mrs.  Banks  was  wa 
ing,  but  said  nothing.  He  went  quieth 
to  the  bathroom  and  drew  the  cork  in 
last  remaining  bottle.  From  the  st 
room  he  selected  two  of  Kay's  new  ch; 
pagne  glasses  and  returned  to  his  wife 

Carefully  he  filled  the  two  glasses 
handed  one  to  Mrs.  Banks.  Behind 
floral  background,  the  clock  on  the  m 
tel  struck  twelve.  The  whistle  of  a  ti 
from  the  city  hooted  in  the  distance  a 
rounded  the  curve  into  the  Fairv 
Manor  station.  A  dog  was  barking  soi 
where. 

Mr.  Banks  raised  his  glass.  He  felt 
he  should  make  some  sort  of  toast,  but 
couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say. 
The  End 
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GOOD    TASTE    THROUGH    THE    YEARS... 

Tksfe  the  rich  difference  vast  reserves  ?nake, 
as  you  enjoy  this  blend  of  true  pre-war  quality ! 

•From  a   Series  of   Historic  Paintings  Designed  for  "Philadelphia  —  The  Heritage  Whisky"  —  Famous  Since  1894 
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Arequipa,  I  Love  libu 


Bv  DAVID  DODGE 


~~ ]HE  place  has  a  peculiar  fascination.     1 

T        don't  know  just  what  it  is.    The  climate 
is  so  perfect  that  you  get  bored  with 
eternally  blue  skies  and  sunshine.  There 

is  never  anything  to  do  except  play 
golf  or  tennis  or  go  horseback  riding  or  climb  a 
cerro  or  go  to  the  races  or  the  cockfights  or  the 
movies  or  soak  yourself  in  a  hot  spring  on  the  slope 
of  the  nearest  volcano  or  explore  the  Inca  ruins  up 
in  the  highlands  or  stop  off  at  the  Club  Arequipa  for 
a  fast  one  with  your  friends  or  accept  one  of  the 
friends'  invitations  to  an  enormous  dinner  that  be- 
gins at  nine  o'clock  and  goes  on  until  4:00  a.m.,  or 
read  or  play  cards  or  plunk  a  guitar  or  just  lie  around 
in  the  sun  and  push  a  button  whenever  you  want 
somebody  to  bring  you  something  tall  and  cool. 

You  can  even  soil  your  hands  with  honest  toil, 
if  you  feel  like  it,  but  it  isn't  necessary  if  you  have 
a  few  loose  dollars  in  your  breeches.  Because  Are- 
quipa, the  White  City  of  Peru,  is  the  place  you  have 
been  dreaming  about  all  your  life,  the  original  bar- 
gain-basement Garden  of  Allah.  Milk  and  honey, 
3±  cents  a  quart. 

I  have  to  slip  in  one  quick  qualification  to  keep 
my  arequipeno  pals  from  riding  me  out  of  town  on 
a  rail.  You  can  board  this  gravy  train  only  with 
dollars.   Inflation  has  hit  here  the  same  as  it  has 


A  nickel  buys  a  pork  chop  in 
this  Peruvian  paradise,  but  the 
gringos  don't  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  such  commonplace  food. 
They  get  plenty  of  everything 


M 


everywhere  else,  and  peruanos  on  fixed  salaries 
scream  like  eagles  over  the  rise  in  living  costs. 

All  I  can  say  about  Arequipa  is  that  it  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  place  a  few  years  ago,  to  hear  the 
local  citizenry  talk  about  the  good  old  days.  Right 
now  it  will  do  until  something  better  comes  along. 
And  if  anything  better  does  come  along,  I  won't 
believe  it. 

It's  all  in  the  exchange  rate.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
figure  it  out,  Peru  is  short  of  dollars,  a  common 
complaint  in  South  America.  The  government  pegs 
its  currency  at  6|  sols  to  the  dollar  for  purposes  of 
international  trade,  such  as  selling  wool  and  buy- 
ing machinery.  To  confuse  matters  there  is  also  a 
legal  free  market  in  dollars  for  domestic  purposes 
which  usually  hangs  around  14  or  15  to  one.   But 


» 


most  of  the  time  the  sol  costs  about  seven  cenl 
American.  On  that  basis,  here  are  current  fami 
budget  figures  translated  back  into  dollars.  Res 
'em  and  weep. 

Rent,  $28  a  month.  (Seven  rooms,  one  and  a  ha 
bathrooms  and  terraza,  with  garage,  garden  an 
servants'  quarters  attached  and  an  electric  watt 
heater,  one  of  half  a  dozen  in  town.)  Servants  (3 
$4.60  a  month  each,  plus  $1.50  a  month  extra  for 
part-time  gardener.  Water,  light,  power,  telephoo 
and  what  not,  $5  a  month.  Food  and  drink  for  th| 
whole  household,  including  our  son  Kendal,  who  i 
the  ripe  age  of  eight  years  eats  like  a  prairie  fire  1< 
loose  in  a  patch  of  dry  grass,  $60  a  month. 

This  food  bill  includes  only  a  nominal  numbe 
of  eggs,  say  half  a  dozen  a  day,  because  eggs  some 
times  get  as  high  as  40  cents  a  dozen  when  the  hen 
go  on  strike.  But  there  is  plenty  of  prime  beef  at  1 , 
cents  a  pound,  milk  is  under  four  cents  a  quart,  but. 
ter  35  or  40  cents  a  pound,  beer  five  and  a  half  cent 
a  quart,  bread  and  vegetables  not  worth  consider 
ing.  With  incidentals,  including  an  occasional  cast 
of  good  Peruvian  wine  ($3),  the  total  runs  abou 
$125  a  month. 

Arequipa  (pop.  80,000,  altitude  7,500  feet,  the 
Lions  Club  meets  on  Wednesdays)  has  plenty  oi 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46) 
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Incredible  Ifear 

By  GURNEY  WILLIAMS 


jet  plane's  supersonic  victory  was  amazing,  but  the 
tv  man  (and  woman)  did  better  in  1948.   Just  listen 
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AT    with    helping    to 
straighten  out  the  house 
and  myself  after  the  hol- 
iday  parties,   I've   been 
unable   to   attend   to   a 
clipping  I've  been  carry- 
jnd  for  the  past  few  weeks.  It 
ide  several  trips  to  the  dry  clean- 
got  mixed  up  with  some  pea- 
itde  and  I  can't  read  the  items 
re,  but  the  news  story  had  to 
the  most  significant  and  im- 
scientific  advances  made  last 

v,  while  I  do  not  wish  to  depre- 
bience  in  any  way,  I  feel  I  should 
some  1948  deeds  of  non- 
:  citizens  whose  achievements, 
etofore  publicized,  make  sci- 
feats  seem  pathetically  inade- 
What  I  mean  is: 
September  a  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
ell  entered  a  Pittsburgh  butcher 
ordered    a    large    porterhouse 
and  paid  for  it  without  com- 
ig  on  the  price.   After  she  had 
I  away  the  dazed  butcher  walked 
I  the    refrigerator    and    took    a 
swig  from  a  bottle.   "I  never 
it,"  he  told  his  wife  that  night, 
ever  need  a  quick  shot  except 
la  holdup  or  a  fire,  but  that  dame 
■w." 

fe  night  last  summer  a  baby  sit- 
nmed  Bedelia  Crumm,  of  Boston, 
Iway  all  the  phonograph  records 
lola  bottles  and  washed  the  dishes 


mi 


le  dazed  butcher  took  a  swig 


her  employers,  the  Nelson 
boards,  returned  home.  They 
down  to  New  York  the  next  day 
"  me  about  it. 
Minneapolis,  two  small  boys 
Mickey  and  Rusty  offered  to 
the  snow  off  a  Mr.  Throm- 
ker's  sidewalk  for  one  dollar.  They 
Ished  sooner  than  they  expected 
tl  refused  to  take  more  than  80 
»ts  for  the  job.  The  story  was 
p.hed  off  the  front  pages  by  a  mur- 
■  in  St.  Paul. 

'M  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Chest- 
Bt  streets  in  Philadelphia  last  Octo- 
gf,  I  heard  part  of  a  conversation,  as 
flows: 

KAM:  "Nasty  cold  you  have,  Bill. 
Viat  are  you  doing  for  it?" 
BILL:     "Choo-o-o!      Ah-h-h-h-h! 
1'ih." 

SAM:  "Tell  you  what  to  do:  First 
)u  take — "  (At  this  point  some  fire 
fparatus  went  by  and  I  couldn't  hear 


the  rest.  However,  I  saw  the  same  two 
men  at  the  same  place  the  following 
week.) 

BILL:  "Hello,  Sam.  Say,  I  followed 
your  advice  and  my  cold  disappeared 
in  three  days!" 

SAM:  "You  what!  You  followed 
my  advice  about  a  cold?  Well,  I'll 
be — imagine  that!" 

In  New  York,  on  April  4th,  a  taxi 


"What  are  you  doing  for  it?" 


driver  named  Herman  Pusher  sat  in  a 
traffic  snarl  for  more  than  two  min- 
utes without  once  touching  the  horn 
button.  You'll  have  to  take  my  word 
for  that  one,  too — I  was  in  his  cab  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey  L.  Broody,  of  Den- 
ver, promised  his  wife  on  Labor  Day 
that  he'd  have  all  the  leaves  raked,  the 
storm  windows  up  and  the  garden 
tools  oiled  and  put  away  by  November 
16th.  He  finished  all  this  at  4:32  p.m., 
November  15th.  I  have  Mrs.  Broody's 
affidavit  on  file  and  it  may  be  exam- 
ined by  responsible  parties. 

And  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  a 
man  named  Bert  Pulley  paid  all  his  in- 
surance premiums  when  due  through- 
out the  year  without  taking  the 
slightest  advantage  of  the  30-day  grace 
period.  This  so  upset  the  routine  of 
the  various  home  offices  that  two  of 
them  declared  extra  dividends  by  mis- 
take. I  got  one  for  $9.72. 

These,  then,  are  the  real  high  lights 
of  a  fabulous  year.  More  spectacular 
feats  may  have  been  accomplished, 
but  I'd  rather  not  hear  about  them. 
There's  a  limit  to  anybody's  credulity, 
especially  yours.  177  I 


He  didn't  touch  the  horn  button 
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Whit,  .id. wall  lire,  optional  or  extra  coif.  Hydra- Matie  Drive 
ilondard  equipment  on  Sarin  "98,"  optional  at  extra  coit  on  "76." 
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A  Unruly  Grealt  JMame 
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From  its  very  beginning,  the  whiskey  James  Crow  made  in 
his  little  log  distillery  on  Glenn's  Creek  near  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  won  the  acclaim  of  his  neighbors.  In  the 
century  that  followed,  Crow's  whiskey  achieved  world-wide 
fame.  Today,  this  glorious  bourbon  is  still  pleasing 
the  exacting  taste  of  those  who  know  fine  Kentucky  whiskey. 
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IONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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DEALERS     FROM     COAST    TO    COAST     INVITE    YOU    TO 


Store  wide  values  and  special  events! 


% 


January  belongs  to  Philco  as  dealers 

everywhere  celebrate  Philco's  18th  year  of 
leadership  with  the  most  spectacular  selling 
event  in  radio  history.  Here  now  is  your  op- 
portunity to  see  the  sensational  new  Philco 
radio-phonographs  with  the  double  tone  arm 
...  to  hear  the  glorious  "concert  hall"  realism 


elusive  Philco  Balanced  Fidelity  Reproducer! 
.  .  .  to  enjoy  genuine  Philco  FM-AM  radio] 
and  to  buy  a  Philco  console  or  table  radio  at| 
a  price  that  fits  your  purse  .  .  .  because  dur- 
ing January  your  dealer  is  featuring  manyl 
surprises  and  money -saving  values.  Visit 
your  Philco  dealer  today  .  .  .  get  the  full  de-l 
tails  .  .  .  share  in  the  savings  .  .  .  buy  Philco! 


Newest  Philco  Value  Sensation 


PHILCO  1607.  Stunning,  full-size  console.  Plays  45  minute  records  with 
revolutionary  new  Philco  Balanced  Fidelity  Reproducer  .  .  .  plays  your 
present  records  automatically.  Powerful  radio  with  Built-in  AM 
and,  Line-Cord  FM  Aerial.  Mahogany  cabinet  with  ample  record  space. 


TUNE  IN  Philco  Radio  Time  with  Bing  Crosby 
Wednesday  evenings  .  .  .  Philco  Televi- 
sion Playhouse  Sunday  evenings.  See 
your    newspaper    for    time    and     station. 
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iTPHILCO 


FOR  LONG  PLAY  A  STANDARD  RECORDS 

PHILCO  1405.  "Console  Tone"  Acousti- 
cal System  with  Balanced  Fidelity  Repro- 
ducer for  45  minute  records.  Automatic 
changer  for  your  present  records.  Power- 
ful radio.  Handsome  mahogany  cabinet. 


FM-AM  VALUE  LEADER 

PHILCO  905.  Finest  FM  at  this  price! 
Full  noise  reducing  FM  qualities  are  pre- 
served. Sensitive !    Rich    plastic   cabinet. 


De  Luxe  FM-AM  Combination 

PHILCO  1613.  "Concert  Hall"  realism  is  now  yours  with 
Philco  Balanced  Fidelity  Reproducer  for  45  minute  Vinylite 
records  .  .  .  Automatic  Changer  for  present  records.  Genuine 
Philco  FM-AM  .  .  .  12-Inch  Concert  Grand  Dynamic 
Speaker.    Mahogany   cabinet  with   generous  record   space. 


NEW,  MODERN  DESIGN 

PHILCO  501-1.  Surprising  power  and 
beautiful  tone.  Powerful  PM  Speaker. 
Modern  Ivory   Plastic  cabinet.   AC -DC. 


FINISHED  ALL  AROUND 

PHILCO  505.  Stunning  from  any  angle. 
Brown  plastic  cabinet.  Built-in  handle. 
A  pleasure  to  see,  to   hear  and   to  own. 


NEW!  TOUCH  TUNING 


PHILCO  901.  No  dial!  No  buttons! 
Simply  press  the  drum  tuner  for  choice 
of  6  stations.  Cabinet  in  Ivory  or  Green. 


ALBUM   LENGTH   RECORD  PLAYER 

PHILCO  M-15.  Equips  any  radio  or  pho- 
nograph to  play  45  minute  records.  Eas- 
ily attached.  Mahogany  plastic  cabinet. 


Your  Philco  Dealer  has  a  complete  line  of  Philcos  from  M9.95  up 
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SADDLER'S  shop  smells  of  leather  and 
neat's-foot  oil  and,  more  faintly,  of 
horse.  David  Workman  was  a  saddler; 
his  shop  smelled  like  that.  Beyond  the 
shop  door  the  street  of  Franklin  stretched — Frank- 
lin, in  Missouri,  in  1826.  An  Indian,  a  Sac,  rancid 
with  grease,  face  streaked  with  paint,  blanket 
wrapped  about  his  shoulders,  squatted  with  his  back 
against  the  building's  logs. 

Downstreet  a  group,  hairy  men  in  jeans  and 
homespun,  chattered  violently  in  French,  and  a 
mountain  man  lounging  past  in  greasy  buckskins, 
Green  River  knife  at  belt  and  Hawken  rifle  across 
his  arm,  spoke  his  contempt. 

"Engages!  Mangeurs  de  lard!" 

At  the  back  of  the  shop  a  boy  made  wax  ends. 
At  the  shop's  front  seated  astride  a  stitching  horse, 
Dave  Workman  sewed  a  saddle  skirt. 

"Got  those  wax  ends  finished?" 

The  boy  brought  the  wax  ends,  hung  them  from 
a  peg,  stood  idly  watching.  David  Workman  back- 
stitched,  selected  another  wax  end,  twisted  in  the 
hog  bristles  that  served  for  needles,  and  thrust  them 
through  an  awl  hole. 

"Hot,"  he  said. 

"Kind  of,"  the  boy  agreed. 

"How  long  you  been  here  now?"  Workman 
looked  at  his  apprentice. 

"Year." 

"M'mmmm."  The  wax  end  pulled  in  and  out. 
"Sorry  your  maw  apprenticed  you  to  me?"  David 
Workman  asked. 

Frank  gray  eyes  met  Workman's  steadily.  A  foot 
shod  with  a  cowhide  boot,  rubbed  embarrassedly 
against  a  jeans-covered  leg. 

"Sometimes,"  the  boy  said. 

"What'd  you  do  if  you  wasn't  my  apprentice?" 

The  gray  eyes  lighted.  "I'd  go  upriver  an'  find 
Mose.  He's  trappin'  up  there  someplace.  Or  else 
I'd  go  with  Bill  to  Santa  Fe.  They're  leavin'  out  to- 
day." The  gray  eyes  became  wistful.  "Him  an' 
Hamilton  an'  Bob." 

"Think  they'd  take  you?" 

"They're  my  brothers,"  the  boy  began.  Then,  his 
words  slower:  "Naw,  I  guess  not.  Maw  wants  me 
to  be  a  lawyer.  I  got  to  finish  my  apprenticeship  an' 
then  she's  goin'  to  send  me  away  to  learn." 

"Four  more  years,"  David  Workman  said.  "The 
law's  pretty  strict  about  apprentices  runnin'  away. 
A  man's  got  to  advertise  if  his  apprentice  leaves, 
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an'  offer  a  reward  to  get  him  back.  The  reward 
comes  out  of  the  apprentice's  pay.  Pretty  strict  they 
are."  Workman  stitched  steadily. 

"Yeah,"  the  boy  agreed. 

"Santa  Fe,"  Workman  said.  "That's  a  long  ways. 
There's  the  plains,  an'  bad  water,  an'  Injuns.  An' 
at  the  end  what  have  you  got?  A  little  Mexican 
town  where  nobody  talks  good  sense,  nothin'  but 
Mexican.  Mountains  all  around  it,  they  tell  me,  an' 
nothin'  to  do  but  trade,  like  in  a  store."  He  freed 
the  saddle  skirt  from  the  jaws  of  the  vise,  stood  up, 
and  carried  the  leather  to  the  bench.  He  stood  be- 
side the  bench,  hand  resting  on  a  saddle  tree,  look- 
ing out  of  the  door.  His  eyes  were  as  wistful  as  the 
boy's. 

"Nothin'  for  you  or  me  in  Santa  Fe,"  David 
Workman  said. 

Ox-drawn  wagons  came  along  the  street,  canvas- 
covered,  tar  buckets  swinging  below  the  back  axles, 
wheels  stirring  up  the  dust.  Broad-hatted  men 
walked  beside  the  oxen,  gads  in  hand,  shouting  ex- 
changes to  the  wit  hurled  at  them  from  the  crowd 
that  lined  the  street. 

"Give  my  regyards  to  Santy  Fe!  Tell  old  Armijo 
I'm  a-comin'!" 

"Sure,  we  will,  an'  kiss  the  girls  for  you." 

"Don't  let  them  senoritas  take  you  in!" 

"Watch  out  you  don't  leave  yore  ha'r  out  on  the 
plains." 

"Santy  Fe  or  bust." 

A  horseman,  the  wagon  master,  whirled  up  his 
hand  and  shouted  unintelligibly  as  he  rode  past  the 
saddleshop.  From  the  doorway  David  Workman 
and  the  boy  called  answers. 

"That's  Bill,"  the  boy  said  wistfully.  "That's  my 
brother,  Bill." 

The  wagons  went  on  by.  The  creaking  of  their 
wheels  diminished,  and  dust  settled  in  the  street. 
The  Sac  sat  against  the  wall  again,  the  mountain 
man  went  into  a  saloon,  merchants  returned  to  their 
stores  and  shops,  and  downstreet  the  St.  Louis  men 
resumed  their  jabbering  in  French. 

"Got  to  lace  up  that  saddle,"  David  Workman 
said.  He  and  the  boy  went  back  to  the  bench. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence  in  the  saddle  shop, 
then  Workman  said,  "I  always  planned  to  go  my- 
self.  Somehow  I  never  did." 

He  laced  a  stirrup  leather  with  a  rawhide  thong, 
stopped  and  surveyed  his  work.  "But  if  I  was 
younger,"  he  said,  "if  I  was  a  boy  like  you  an'  had 


a  horse  or  a  mule,  I'd  go.  I  wouldn't  stop  for 
nothin'." 

"I  got  a  mule,"  the  boy  said. . . . 

On  the  morning  of  October  6th,  David  Workman 
walked  down  Franklin's  street  to  satisfy  the  law.  In 
the  office  of  the  Missouri  Intelligencer  he  spoke  to 
the  editor.  "I  want  to  put  a  notice  in  the  paper.  My 
prentice  ran  away  and  I've  got.  to  advertise  him. 
How  much  for  this?" 

The  editor  took  the  written  page  and  counted 
words.  "Dollar  six  bits,"  he  said,  looking  up. 

Workman  counted  money  from  his  purse.  When 
he  was  gone  the  editor  read  the  notice  again. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  TO  ALL 
PERSONS 
That  Christopher  Carson,  a  boy  about  sixteen 
years  old,  short  for  his  age  but  thickset,  light  hair, 
ran  away  from  the  subscriber,  living  in  Franklin, 
Howard  County,  Missouri,  to  whom  he  had  been 
bound  to  learn  the  saddler's  trade,  on  or  about  the 
first  of  September.  He  is  supposed  to  have  made 
his  way  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  state.  All  per- 
sons are  notified  not  to  harbor,  support  or  assist 
said  boy  under  penalty  of  the  law.  One  cent  reward 
will  be  given  to  any  person  who  will  bring  back  the 
said  boy.  DAVID  WORKMAN,  Franklin,  Oct. 
6,  1826. 

"It  doesn't  look  like  Workman  thought  a  lot  of 
his  apprentice,"  the  editor  said,  as  he  handed  the 
notice  to  his  printer.  "He  waited  a  month  before  he 
advertised  him  and  he's  offering  one-cent  reward. 
Nobody's  going  to  stop  the  boy  for  one  cent." 

BACK  in  his  saddleshop  David  Workman  skived 
leather  with  a  sharp  knife  and,  like  the  editor, 
he  was  thinking  that  no  one  would  stop  a  runaway 
apprentice  for  a  reward  of  one  cent,  particularly 
when  that  apprentice  had  been  gone  a  month.  No 
one  would  even  look  for  a  boy  whose  value  was 
placed  so  low.  The  saddler  grinned  and  put  down 
the  knife  and  looked  toward  the  door. 

Beyond  the  door  was  the  street,  reaching  out  of 
town,  and  at  the  end  of  the  street  the  trail  began. 
The  trail  that  stretched  away  to  Council  Grove  and 
Diamond  Spring,  to  Plum  Buttes  and  Pawnee  Rock 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Cimarron,  to  Big  Timber 
and  Bent's  Fork  and  Santa  Fe. 

David  Workman  could  not  go  himself,  but  he 
could  send  Kit  Carson. 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   FRANCIS   CHASE 


Tm  so  proud 
of  my  boy!" 

fou  could  see  this  son  of  mine,  you'd  know  why 
so  proud.  Tall?  He's  taller  than  his  dad  — 
m  two  inches  since  he  enlisted.  And  gained  fourteen 
ids.  Can  you  imagine?  And  he  actually  acts  sort  of 
itive  about  me. 

jver  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  choose  the 
ly  for  a  career.  But  I'm  glad  he  did.  Like  any 

igster,  he  was  a  little  uncertain  about  the  kind 

irk  he  wanted  to  do.  But  the  tests  given  him  in  the 
ly  made  it  easy  to  decide.  He's  doing  the  work 

best  suited  for  in  the  Infantry  —  and  he  loves  it! 

says  the  Army  technical  schools  are  the  finest 
tie  country  and  that,  with  the  training  and  experience 
getting,  he  can  start  his  own  business  if  he 
to  get  out  of  the  Army  later. 

think,  at  nineteen  he's  making  his  own  way  — 
lg  money,  too  —  and  getting  ahead  in  work  he  bikes 
|do.  He's  had  one  promotion  and  says  he'll  be  a  sergeant 
in  because  there's  plenty  of  chance  to  advance  in  the 
1 S.  Army  if  you  really  want  to  get  ahead. 

'e  done  plenty  of  stewing  and  fretting  —  you  know 

mothers  are  —  but  I  feel  satisfied  now 
it  he's  growing  up  the  way  I  wanted  him 
grow.   And  I'm  so  proud  of  him! 
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PEACE  IS  AMERICAS 
MOST  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS 

Til*  ■««  Mtfttimf  *'"T  ••■*  Ai'  F«rct  •Iftr  T0<*BS  ■*"    -  - 

*  WIDEST   CHOICE   OF    CAREER    JOBS 

*  ftEST   OfPORTUNITY   FOR    ADVANCEMENT 

*  UNUSUAL   RETIREMENT   BENEFITS 


US.ARMYand  U.S.AIR  FORCE 

RECRUITING    SERVICE 
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Orbitan  showers  you  from  all  angles 
with  ultraviolet  rays.  While  you  doze 
or  relax  In  any  restful  pose,  Orbitan 
conditions  you  for  a  restful  night's 
sleep  and  tans  you  to  the  "picture  of 
health."  Orbitan's  unique  Talk  Timer 
either  awakens  you  or  switches  power 
off. 

5. DAY   TRIAL   OFFER 

As  you  visualize  this  lazy,  beneficial 
way  to  that  "glowing  look,"  you  may 
accept  our  5-day  trial  offer  .  .  .  money 
back  if  the  ease  of  Orbitan  doesn't  sell 
you  on  year-round  tanning.  You'll 
see  the  unique  mechanism  that  moves 
the  "sun"  in  a  straight,  level  path, 
body  length  or  shorter  .  .  .  the  finger- 
tip adjustments  of  travel  and  height, 
whether  for  relaxing  at  floor  level  or 
higher.  Our  booklet  "The  How  of  the 
Orbitan"  is  free  on  request. 

Orbitan  plugs  into  any  outlet  (110 
volt  AC),  uses  GE  or  Westinghouse 
275-watt  sun  or  heat  bulbs  which  you 
may  already  own  or  can  order  with 
your  lamp.  Its  attractive,  ocean-green 
finish  contributes  to  decorative  har- 
mony. Talk  Timer  plugs  in  like  any 
lamp. 

Remove  Orbitan  from  the  package, 
place  its  feet  in  base  and  it  is  ready 
for  service  (no  tools  required).  It's 
quality  built  by  a  pioneer  airplane 
manufacturer  .  .  .  returnable  prepaid, 
within  the  five  day  trial  period,  in 
new  condition  for  full  refund. 


STANDARD   ORBITAN 
less  bulb  and  timer 


29" 


Include  check  or  money  order  in 
full  amount  or  a  $10.00  deposit  (bal- 
ance C.O.D.)  with  each  order.  Add 
$1.00  west  of  Denver;  3%  sales  tax 
in  Ohio. 

IWAC0I 

/•ioouctv 
Appliance  Division 

WACO  AIRCRAFT  COMPANY 
1101  Peters  Street,  Troy,  Ohio 

I  am  enclosing  Q  check  Q  money  order  in  the  amount  ot 

S. ........ ..  .    Send  me  by  prepaid  eipress 

D  Standard  Orbitan  (lets  bulb  and  timer),  S29.7S;  □  Orbitan 
Talk  Timer.  S9.75:  Q  275-watt  ultraviolet  bulb.  S8.W. 

D  I  would  like  more  information  before  I  order. 

Name 

Streetand  Number 

City  State 


AREQUIPA,  I  LOVE  YOU 


everything.  It's  an  oasis  in  the  high 
desert — if  you  can  imagine  an  oasis 
with  streetcars  (fare,  one  cent).  The  vol- 
canic soil  is  so  rich  under  irrigation  that 
farmers  get  nine  crops  of  alfalfa  a  year, 
and  the  cholo  who  owns  a  strip  of  land 
lying  along  the  irrigation  ditch  behind 
our  back  fence  feeds  four  cows,  three 
burros  and  a  horse  all  year  around  off  a 
single  patch  of  land  smaller  than  a  foot- 
ball field. 

Behind  the  town  stands  a  spectacular 
line  of  snow-capped  volcanoes  nineteen 
or  twenty  thousand  feet  high,  put  there 
by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  for 
atmosphere. 

The  town  is  full  of  old  churches  and 
big  Spanish  colonial  mansions.  (A 
friend  of  mine  rents  a  nice  little  fourteen- 
room  hundred-and-fifty-year-old  bunga- 
low in  the  center  of  town  for  $13.60  a 
month,  but  he's  had  it  for  years  and  the 
law  prevents  his  landlord  from  jacking 
the  rent  up  on  a  steady  tenant,  or  it  would 
certainly  set  him  back  at  least  $20.) 

Arequipa's  entire  gringo  colony  in- 
cludes only  about  40  people,  but  the  are- 
qu'wehos  are  the  friendliest  Latins  in  the 
world. 

The  minute  you  put  down  a  root,  they 
slap  you  silly  with  invitations  to  join  the 
Club  Arequipa,  the  Jockey  Club,  the 
Club  Tiro  al  Blanco,  the  Golf  Club  and 
a  few  others,  and  you  can  see  yourself 
going  bust  keeping  up  with  the  social 
whirl — until  you  discover  that  golf  club 
dues  are  56  cents  a  month.  The  really 
fine  Club  Arequipa,  complete  with  li- 
brary, restaurant,  bar,  barbershop  (hair- 
cut, a  dime),  billiard  room,  card-rooms, 
and  what  have  you,  sets  you  back  $1.75  a 
month  for  a  guest  membership  with  full 
family  privileges. 

Everything  is  geared  to  the  same  scale. 
Remember  the  dear  dead  days  when  $10 
was  the  price  of  a  big  Saturday  night  out 
with  your  best  girl?  It  still  is  in  Are- 
quipa. Here's  how  the  money  goes: 

You  Spend  Only  the  Evening 

You  call  a  taxi  to  take  you  around  the 
first  lap.  Fare  for  two  people  to  any 
point  within  the  city  limits,  S\  cents. 
Maybe  you  start  with  an  early  movie. 
The  best  seats  in  any  four  or  five  thea- 
ters showing  first-run  Hollywood  pic- 
tures with  Spanish  subtitles  set  you  back 
17|  cents  each,  although  you  can  sit  in 
the  balcony  of  a  flea-bin  for  a  couple  of 
pennies. 

Leaving  the  theater,  you  decide  to  stop 
off  at  the  club  and  knock  back  a  couple 
of  drinks.  Pisco  sours,  made  with  the 
best  Peruvian  pisco  and  sweet  lime  juice, 
hurt  you  to  the  extent  of  a  dime  each. 
(The  same  dime  will  buy  three  bottles  of 
Coca-Cola  if  you  don't  care  about  the 
hard  stuff.) 

Finally  you  wander  down  to  the  Hotel 
Sucre  or  the  Grill  Room  on  the  plaza  and 
look  over  a  dinner  menu  a  yard  long. 
It  doesn't  offer  anything  particularly  ex- 
citing, only  the  same  old  run  of  appe- 
tizers and  cocktails  and  clear  soups  and 
thick  soups  and  cream  soups  and  pickled 
fish  and  boiled  fish  and  baked  fish  and 
assorted  salads  and  steaks  and  chops  and 
eggs  and  roast  chicken  and  fried  chicken 
and  duck  and  squab  and  roast  beef  and 
sweet  corn  and  buttered  beets  and  fresh 
peas  and  string  beans  and  potatoes 
cooked  eight  different  ways  and  tortas 
and  pas  teles  and  helados  de  v <  arias  closes, 
ho  hum. 

The  most  expensive  single  item  is  a 
Chateaubriand  steak  the  size  of  your 
shoe,  with  fixings,  for  50  cents,  so  you 
order  that  along  with  half  a  dozen  big 
chilled  camarones,  river  crayfish,  with 
mayonnaise;  a  bowl  of  chupe,  half  soup 
and  half  stew;  a  salad  or  two  and  a  kind 
of  crepes  Suzette  called  panqueque  re- 
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lleno  for  dessert,  with  plenty  of  incidental 
potatoes,  vegetables,  rolls,  butter,  coffee 
and  so  forth.  The  bill  for  you  and  your 
girl  comes  to  $2.75 — this  is  a  really  high- 
class  eating  joint — with  ten  per  cent 
added  on,  according  to  law,  for  the  tip. 

You  haven't  spent  half  of  the  original 
ten,  and  it's  already  eleven  o'clock. 

You  can  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  your  roll 
at  the  single  night  club  in  town,  if  you 
feel  like  it,  but  it  takes  practically  all 
night  and  the  place  isn't  that  good.  The 
best  thing  is  to  try  to  find  a  fiesta  going 
at  one  of  the  private  clubs.  These  clam- 
bakes begin  at  eleven  or  twelve  and  go  on 
until  next  Tuesday. 

Your  remaining  five  bucks  will  carry 
you  through  the  night  with  enough  left 
over  to  take  you  and  honey  child  to  the 
races  the  next  day  (entrance  fee,  ten 
cents  each  unless  you  belong  to  the 
Jockey  Club). 

But  let's  stick  to  "necessities."  You 
have  to  buy  clothes  once  in  a  while.  A 
tailor-made  suit  of  imported  wool,  male 
or  female  style,  sets  you  back  thirty-five 
or  forty  dollars.  Peru  produces  a  big 
wool  crop  of  its  own,  but  they  don't 
know  how  to  process  it.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  good  piece  of  domestic 
yard  goods,  your  suit  can  be  made  up  for 
about  $25. 

Ready-made  shoes  are  $3,  but  they 
don't  fit  your  bunions  and  you  have  to 
have  them  (the  shoes)  made  to  order  for 
$5 — $7.50  if  you  want  the  best  imported 
leather  and  your  family  coat  of  arms 
hand-stitched  into  the  vamp. 

I'm  not  so  sure  about  women's  wear, 
but  my  wife  has  made  a  standing  offer  to 
save  me  $2,000  any  time  I  want  to  give 
her  $500  to  spend  on  a  fur  coat  that 
would  cost  at  least  $2,500  in  New  York 
without  counting  the  federal  tax.  I  have 
not  yet  taken  advantage  of  this  offer,  but 
I  think  about  it  frequently,  since  a  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

On  the  strictly  practical  level,  a  seam- 
stress' average  bill  for  whipping  up  a 
little  dotted-swiss  number  out  of  mate- 
rial supplied  by  the  customer  is  around 
twelve  sols — 84  cents.  The  rest  of  it  de- 
pends on  the  material.  Anything  im- 
ported runs  the  price  up  considerably, 
because  imports  cost  dollars. 

You  might  reasonably  expect  that  a 
gringo  taking  advantage  of  an  exchange 
gimmick  to  live  like  a  king  in  a  city  where 
the  natives  themselves  feel  the  economic 
pinch  would  draw  a  sneer  now  and  then. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Having  dollars  is  like 
having  blue  eyes  or  red  hair;  it  doesn't 


happen  to  peruanos  very  often,  bl 
don't  hold  it  against  you  because! 
pens  to  you.  You  have  the  money 
need  it,  and  what  could  be  more  i 
than  for  them  to  make  it  easy  for) 
spend? 

Tourists  are  as  welcome,  as  the 
in  spring.  The  Hotel  Arequipa,  w< 
clean  and  modern,  charges  terrifi«| 
$5.70  a  day  per  couple  for  room  I 
with  three  meals,  but  you  can 
same  thing  at  the  best  pensidn 
for   $3.50,   and   the   next   best 
charges  about  85  cents  a  head  1 
same  deal  minus  private  bath.  Thu 
even  scratch-houses  around  the  J 
market  where  you  can  get  by  for  44« 
a  day,  but  nobody  recommends  I 
very  highly. 

Just  a  Few  Disadvantage 

A  few  drawbacks  exist,  of  cl 
When  the  weather  isn't  perfect,  it's  [ 
There  is  never  much  rain,  but  aboil 
months  out  of  the  year  the  ne\i\ 
gloomy,  low-lying  cloud  bank, 
over  the  town  like  a  bad  headache! 

Houses  are  hard  to  get.  Plent'i 
building,  but  after  the  walls  are  ui. 
the  roof  on,  everybody  knocks  off  f 
year  because  it's  impossible  to  get  p  i 
ing  fixtures  and  doorknobs  (dolla 
ble  again).  Other  thorns  on  the  ro .j 
earthquakes  (mild),  and  smells  (sti| 
The  earthquakes  rarely  do  more  j 
rattle  your  upper  plate  loose  in  the  i 
die  of  the  night  and  set  sixty-two  : 
dogs  to  yawping  their  silly  heads  of 
the  smells  are  something  unique  evj 
an  insensitive  nose,  believe  me. 

The  poorest  and  next-poorest  cit] 
on  this  side  of  the  mountains  sen 
bathe,  because  many  of  the  houses 
have  running  water  any  closer  th 
nearest  irrigation  ditch  and  even  sor 
the  best  homes  have  only  cold  wattj 
tap.   But  for  all  the  smells,  earthqi 
and  nevadas,  Arequipa  is  still  heavel 
earth,  the  only  place  left  in  the  »| 
wide  world  where  a  nickel  buys  a 
chop. 

The  only  catch  is,  nobody  knows  I 
long  it  can  last.  The  government] 
wants  dollars,  and  they  aren't  going  tj 
anything  to  drive  dollars  away, 
they're  trying  to  cure  the  spread  bet\J 
the  free  rate  and  the  fixed  rate.  This] 
help  Peru's  financial  situation,  accorl 
to  the  experts,  but  it  may  make  thl 
tougher  for  the  gringos.  In  the  mean  | 
— Arequipa,  I  love  you! 
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"Why,  Peter,  what  a  beautiful  landscape!" 


"It'a  •  kangaroo'1 
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"Be  kind  of  careful  when  you 
open  that  medicine  closet,  Sam" 


vm«a  mutch 


COLONEL  JONES'S  PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 
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terminate  in  a  single  tiny  van. 

of  it!  There,  in  just  a  few  square 

if  space,  American  girls  will  help 

in  find  their  way  home  out  of  the 

air." 

does  sound  rather  like  what  you 
soap  opera,"  Hutton  admitted, 
utton,"  the  colonel  went  on,  and 
voice  was  almost  a  whisper  of 
l'do  you  know  what  it  will  be  called? 
jl  be  called  Radio  City." 
uton  shrugged  but  did  not  speak, 
was  more  talk  between  British 
over  the  loud-speaker,  and  Colo- 
ones  turned  deliberately  in  his  chair 


EN  the  airplane  transmitters 
clicked  off  and  only  the  low- 
ed stir  of  static  came  over  the  loud- 
<er,  he  turned  back  to  Hutton. 
o  get  to  the  main  point  of  our  little 
ersation,"  the  colonel  said.  "Am  I 
in  thinking  that  you  used  to  work 
newspaper?" 

seems  a  great  while  ago,"  Hutton 
id,  thinking  of  1938. 
ood,"  the  colonel  said.  "You'll  be 
public-relations  counsel,  Hutton.  I 
you  to  write  a  pamphlet,  and  we'll 
it  multigraphed  at  this  headquarters 
sent  out  to  every  single  American 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  control 
r  is  no  use  unless  the  fly-boys  use  it, 

o,"  Hutton  said. 

t  will  be  your  job,"  Jones  said,  "to 

s  thing,  and,  Hutton,  I  want  you  to 

it  big.   The  pilots  don't  know  any- 

about  radio  direction  finding.  Tell 

No    technical    language.     Talk 

ght  to  G.I.  Joe.  Let  him  know  what 

nd  our  girls  from  Ohio  can  do  for 

kn  when  they're  lost  in  the  thick  stuff. 

flee  every  pilot  feel:  This  thing  was  set 

•specially  (of  me,  to  save  my  life.  The 

fltification   angle.    Understand,  Hut- 

Sfl?  Do  you  get  my  drift?" 

I  get  your  drift,"  Hutton  said. 

Tell  them,"  Jones  said,  "that  if  they're 

Breiy  lost  above  a  ten-tenths  overcast. 

Jthey  need  do  is  call  our  station,  and 

fpl  set  them  down  on  a  dime.    On  a 

ije.  Hutton." 

We  can't  do  that,  sir."  Hutton  said 
l)ckly.  "We  ought  to  let  the  pilots  know 
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the  limitations  of  the  equipment.  It's  a 
simple  fact  that  the  equipment  we  have 
can't  locate  a  plane  any  closer  than  two 
or  three  square  miles.  If  we  tell  them  we 
can  set  them  down  on  a  dime,  we'll  end 
up  setting  them  down  on  a  hillside  in 
flames." 

Again  the  colonel  leaned  back,  pa- 
tiently to  explain  a  point  to  a  backward 
pupil. 

"I  thought  not,"  he  smiled.  "You  don't 
quite  get  the  point,  Hutton.  I'll  fall  back 
on  analogy.  In  New  York,  let  us  say, 
we  announce  over  the  radio  that  a  cer- 
tain soap  will  take  lipstick  stains  out  of 
clothes.  Your  wife  or  my  wife  privately 
protests  to  us  that  she  has  tried  it,  and 
it  does  not  take  lipstick  stains  out.  Yet 
that  same  week,  hundreds  of  letters  flow 
in  to  the  station,  thanking  us  for  telling 
them  about  the  wonderful  product  that 
takes  out  lipstick  stains  so  well." 

Hutton  murmured,  "I  don't  know 
much  about  that.  Over  here  we  have  the 
B.B.C.,  of  course,  but  it  doesn't  take  ad- 
vertising— " 

The  colonel  stirred  restlessly  and  inter- 
rupted. "The  control  center,  then.  Sell 
it  to  them,  Hutton.  Tell  them  it  will  set 
them  down  on  a  dime.  Let  them  have 
confidence  as  they  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  girl  from  Ohio,  working  to  save  their 
lives  in  the  tiny  van.  And  when  they 
come  down  through  the  cloud,  I  tell  you, 
Hutton,  the  runway  will  be  there!" 

It  may,  Hutton  thought,  or  it  may  not. 

"Say  it  often  enough,"  the  colonel 
mused,  "often  enough,  and  in  the  proper 
way,  and  it'll  be  true." 

Hutton  was  not  accustomed  to  trifle 
with  superior  officers,  but  the  colonel's 
openhanded  manner  emboldened  him. 

"I  think  I've  heard  something  like  that 
before,  sir,"  he  said.  "But  when  I  heard 
it,  it  went  'People  will  believe  a  lie  if  it's 
big  enough.' " 

Colonel  Jones  looked  at  Hutton  with 
the  barest  shadow  of  a  smile.  "I  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about." 

Maybe,  Hutton  thought,  he  did  and 
maybe  he  didn't.  At  any  rate,  he  knew 
very  well  that  this  was  a  point  that 
wouldn't  bear  pressing.  The  conversa- 
tion was  ended,  and  Hutton  had  the  sense 
of  having  been  beaten  in  spite  of  supe- 
rior resources  on  his  side.  .  .  . 


The  control  cental  WRS  set  up  in  the 
van,  the  pilots  were  informed  by  circular 
that  n  could  set  them  down  on  a  dime, 
and  the  name  "Radio  City"  came  into 
common  usage.  The  Wacs  talked  over 
the  radio — although  not  all  of  them  were 
from  Ohio — and  Hutton  told  them  what 
to  say. 

The  control  center  located  several  lost 
pilots  who  were  grateful  enough  to  come 
m  later  and  personally  express  their  ap- 
preciation to  Hutton  and  the  Wacs,  and 
Hutton  liked  his  job.  Its  drawbacks  were 
chiefly  two.  One  was  the  Wacs — Hutton 
could  not  seem  to  tind  a  satisfactory  rela- 
tionship with  them.  If  he  made  passes  .il 
them,  they  immediately  tried  to  take  ad- 
\. ullage  ol  him  .iiui  would  do  nothing  he 
told  them  to.  If  he  did  not  make  passes 
at  them,  they  became  surly  and  unco- 
operative. 

THE  other  drawback  was  the  colonel. 
Although  he  had  many  other  duties 
at  the  headquarters,  he  could  not  seem  to 
stay  out  of  "Radio  City." 

What  with  the  plotting  map,  the  en- 
listed men  who  did  the  plotting,  the  Wacs, 
and  Hutton,  it  was  already  crowded;  but 
Colonel  Jones  loved  to  drop  in. 

He  seemed  to  be  at  his  happiest  when 
he  was  sitting  at  the  nexus  of  hundreds  of 
communication  lines,  radio  and  tele- 
phone, with  an  instrument  in  his  hand, 
able  to  call  up  people  on  land  or  in  the 
air  for  hundreds  of  miles  around.  When 
talking  to  an  airplane  on  the  radio,  he 
particularly  liked  to  sit  with  his  feet  up 
on  a  corner  of  the  plotting  board. 

There  was  a  day  when  several  hundred 
planes  were  out  on  a  raid  over  the  Con- 
tinent, and  while  they  were  returning  to 
their  bases  in  East  Anglia,  the  weather 
closed  in  badly.  Nearly  all  got  home  in 
time;  but  one,  battle-damaged,  limped 
back  across  the  Channel  after  the  heavy 
rolls  of  fog  had  already  arrived. 

Just  when  Hutton  and  the  Wacs,  lis- 
tening on  the  emergency  radio  channel 
from  the  control  van,  had  thought  that 
every  plane  was  home  safe,  over  the 
loud-speaker  there  came  the  voice  of  an 
alarmed  and  unhappy  young  man.  It 
was  a  voice  that  seemed  only  recently 
to  have  changed.  Hutton  could  picture 
the  pilot — one  of  those  choirboy  faces. 

"Hello,  Homebase,  hello,  Homebase, 
this  is  Brightface  twenty-one;  we're  lost, 
we're  lost.  Can  you  get  us  home?  Over." 

The  various  direction-finding  stations 
scattered  across  East  Anglia  and  con- 
nected to  the  control  center  in  the  van  by 
telephone  lines,  took  bearings  on  the 
pilot's  transmission,  and  sent  them  to  the 
van  to  be  plotted  on  the  map.  Trying  to 
be  careful  and  confident  at  the  same  time, 
Hutton  gave  the  Wac  a  compass  heading 
that  would  direct  the  pilot  back  toward 
his  fogbound  base. 

On  the  board  the  plot  moved  gradu- 
ally toward  the  base,  but  the  pilot  was 
flying  low,  and  the  plot  was  not  accurate. 
Where  the  strings  intersected  on  the  plot- 
ting board,  they  formed  a  triangle  that 
took  up  several  square  miles.  All  that 
could  be  said  for  certain  was  that  the 
plane  was  somewhere  within  that  tri- 
angle. 

And  then  the  colonel  arrived. 

He  sized  up  the  situation  quickly,  and 
decided  that  he  had  better  take  over  the 
control  position  from  Hutton. 

"Hutton,"  he  said,  "you're  not  show- 
ing enough  confidence  in  your  equip- 
ment. We  know  where  that  plane  is." 
He  looked  at  the  triangular  plot  on  the 
board,  and  selected  a  spot  exactly  in  the 
center  of  it.  "Tell  the  pilot,"  he  said  to 
the  Wac  at  the  transmitter,  "that  he  is 
now  directly  over  Chipping  Ongar.  He 
will  be  at  his  base  in  five  minutes.  And 
put  some  feeling  in  your  voice,  girl. 
Sound  as  if  you  cared." 

The  girl  did  as  she  was  told.  The  pilot's 
voice  came  back  in  a  moment.  "Roger, 
Roger,  Homebase,  and  thank  you  very 
much.  Thank  you  very  much." 

And  it  was  true,  Hutton  had  to  admit, 


There's  a  word  for 

good  Peanuts 

...and 
Peanut  Candy 


IES,  only  the  world's 
peanut  experts  can  roast 
and  salt  peanuts  the  way 
Planters  do.  And  only 
Planters  can  make  those 
big  .1  M  rn  In >  Blocks  taste 
so  good. 

You'll  love  those  big, 
Virginia  peanuts,  roasted 
and  salted  to  crisp  per- 
fection. In  the  cellophane 
bag,  they're  famous  as 
America's  Nickel  Lunch. 
More  energy  than  in 
meat,   fish  or  eggs. 

And  Planters  famous 
J  umbo  Block  is  pure  pea- 
nut candy  at  its  very  best. 
They're  both  only  5c  each 
—  both  Planterrific! 


TbeM    PLANTERS  product. 

.if  ill- 1.  in. nil   in  Toronto,  unit 
wild    everywhere    in    Canada. 


is  the  word  for 

PEANUTS 


In  this  home-loving  land  of  ours  ...  in  this  America  of  kindliness,  of 
friendship,  of  good-humored  tolerance  .  .  .  perhaps  no  beverages  are 
more  "at  home"  on  more  occasions  than  good  American  beer  and  ale. 
For  beer  and  ale  are  the  kinds  of  beverages  Americans  like.  They 
belong— to  pleasant  living,  to  good  fellowship,  to  sensible  moderation. 
And  our  right  to  enjoy  them,  this  too  belongs— to  our  own  American 
heritage  of  personal  freedom. 


AMERICA'S    BEVERAGE    OF    MODERATION 
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pilot  sounded  a  good  deal  less 
now. 
__tter  take  over  the  transmitter." 
J  Jones  said.  The  Wac  climbed  out 
|transmitting  seat  in  the  van,  and 
Jonel  climbed  in.   He  put  his  feet 
jthe  corner  of  the  plotting  board 
lined  back.    It  struck  Hutton  that 
,jian  holding  other  men's  lives  in 
Ed,  he  was  remarkably  unruffled. 
Nlo,    Bright  face    twenty-one,"    he 
■o  the  microphone.  "Hello.  Bright- 
Itenty-one,  Homebase  here."   (The 
B  relished  that  "Homebase  here." 
K  thought.    That  was  the  British 
Iff  answering;  it  had  a  truly  cos- 
L  tan  flare.)    "We  have  you  plotted, 
flou're  going  to  be  all  right.   Con- 
tour present  course  and  start  let- 
jwn.   When  you  get  down  to  five 
I  feet  you'll  be  able  to  see  the  run- 
head  of  you." 
pilot  answered,  "Hello,   Home- 
adn't  I  better  call  the  control  tower 
field  and  let  them  bring  me  in?" 

Brightface,"  the  colonel  said, 
ay  with  us,  boy.  We'll  bring  you 
he  way." 

^TTON  could  no  longer  contain 
Jmself.  "Colonel,  the  equipment 
llesigned  to  do  it!  It's  merely  de- 
il  to  bring  the  pilot  near  his  field  and 
lm  in  contact  with  his  local  control 
!" 

itton,"  Jones  said,  "the  equipment 
o  what  we  make  it  do.  What  we 
would  do." 
i  plot  on  the  table  now  appeared 
the  pilot's  base,  but  it  was  still  a 
triangle.  The  pilot  might  be  miss- 
three  miles. 
les  sat  with  his  feet  crossed  on  the 
r  of  the  board,  the  microphone 
id  between  his  shoulder  and  his 
This  left  his  hands  free;  he  was 
Dg  a  cigarette. 

ello,  Brightface,  you're  now  over 
:ld,"  he  said.  "You'll  be  able  to  see 
en  you  get  down  to  five  hundred 
And  Hutton,  for  just  a  second, 
i  himself  fighting  with  the  shadow 
sinister  wish, 
en  the  choirboy's  voice  blared  into 

[ello,  Homebase,  this  is  Brightface. 
it  five  hundred  feet,  I  see  the  run- 
You  brought  me  straight  to  it.  And 
it  to  thank  you,  Homebase.  I  want 
you.  I  want  to  thank  you.  I 
to  thank  you  .  .  ."  The  voice  trailed 
larticulate  with  gratitude, 
the  van  there  was  a  general  exhala- 
of  breath,  and  for  a  moment  noth- 
.s  said.  Then  the  colonel  spoke,  not 
utton  but  to  the  wall  above  Hutton's 
There  was  no  slyness  or  malice  in 
pice,  only  an  infuriating  innocence. 
~iere's  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  in  this," 
iaid,  speaking  piously  to  the  wall. 
ken  you  have  a  good  product,  there  is 
fcuch  thing  as  overselling  it."  .  .  . 
I  he  colonel's  job  did  not  include  fly- 
|n  combat,  but  when  he  had  to  make 
l.p  to  some  other  part  of  England  he 
fcys  went  in  the  Dakota  plane  which 
I  assigned  to  the  headquarters  for 
b  trips. 

n  these  occasions,  even  though  his 
It  did  not  get  lost,  the  colonel  al- 
ts got  on  the  aircraft  radio  and  called 
Ir.ebase  for  a  check.  So  often  did  he 
■Jus  that  everyone  who  worked  in  the 
itrol  van  came  to  recognize  his  voice 
lantly  over  the  air.  Whenever  he 
led,  it  meant  a  trying,  exacting  hour 
fcaperiments  and  position  checks,  for 
I  colonel,  when  he  was  up  in  the  air, 
iited  the  whole  control  system  as  his 
>sonal  toy. 

He's  my  unfavorite  radio  commenta- 
K."  one  of  the  Wacs  joked. 

-lutton  wondered  what  would  happen 
if  he  colonel's  plane  actually  got  lost. 
nd  then  one  day,  in  a  sense,  it  did. 
pn  a  clear  August  afternoon  the  fa- 
ll iar  voice  came  over  the  loud-speaker 
h-he  van. 
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"Tell  him  to  put  his  aircraft  in  a  tail- 
spin,  close  his  eyes,  and  hold  his  eais." 
Hutton  said  to  the  girl  at  the  micro- 
phone. She  sighed,  and  answered  po- 
litely over  the  radio. 

"Hello,  Homebase;  Jones  here."  the 
casual  voice  over  the  loud-speaker  said. 
"We're  going  to  try  a  little  experiment 
today.  I've  brought  along  some  materia] 
and  some  tape,  and  the  pilot  and  1  are 
putting  B  blindfold  over  the  windshield 
of  our  plane — to  simulate  bad  weather 
conditions,  you  see.  Now,  Homebase.  1 
want  you  to  give  us  headings  straight  to 
Marks  Green  airfield.  We're  going  to  let 
down  to  the  field  on  your  instructions, 
and  we  aren't  going  to  take  oil  the  blind- 
fold until  we're  down  to  five  hundred 
feet.  And  when  we  look,  Homebase,  we 
want  to  be  heading  straight  down  the 
runway.  Is  all  that  understood?" 


"Heading  two  seven  three,"  Hutton 
said  laconically,  to  the  girl  at  the  micro- 
phone. "  Tell  him  he's  twenty-one  miles 
irom  Marks  Green." 

What  were  the  others  in  the  van  hop- 
ing? How  Jul  they  feel  about  the  colonel 
and  his  "experiment,"  Hutton  wondered. 
And:  What  was  he  himself  hoping? 

On  the  plotting  map  the  triangle 
moved  toward  Marks  Green  It  was  the 
pilot  on  the  radio  now,  not  Colonel 
Jones 

1  he  pilot  did  not  seem  so  sure  that  all 
this  was  a  good  idea,  but  apparently 
Jones  had  browbeaten  him  into  doing  the 
"experiment." 

"Hello,  Homebase,"  the  pilot  said,  and 
his  voice  had  something  the  quality  of 
Brightface'!  now.  "Give  me  another 
heading,  will  you?" 

"Tell  him  his  present  heading  is  all 


SENATOR  WALRUS: 

on  Inaugural  Hoop-la 


Ceremony, 
Ceremony, 
Put  me  down  for  ceremony ! 

Put  me  down  for  fuss  and  feathers, 
Soup-and-fish,  and  patent  leathers; 
Gimme  pomp — and  plenty  of  it; 
Ostentation — oyi  I  love  it!  .  .  . 

I,  no  unofficious  phony, 
Sing  anew  ye  oulde  baloney, 
Sing  ye  90-proof  baloney, 
Sola,  sola!  wo  ha,  ho! 

— AL  GRAHAM 


Hutton  said  to  the  girl,  "Let  me  have 
the  microphone  a  moment."  Then,  over 
the  air:  "I  don't  think  that's  wise,  Colo- 
nel/" 

There  was  a  moment  of  dead  air. 
Then,  patient,  but  edgy,  the  loud-speaker 
answered:  "Homebase,  Jones  here.  If 
you  wish,  old  chap,  we'll  discuss  the  wis- 
dom of  it  later.  Now,  if  you'll  just  give 
me  a  heading  to  Marks  Green — " 

I'll  be  damned,  Hutton  thought.  He 
has  actually  convinced  himself.  He  gave 
the  microphone  back  to  the  girl.  "All 
right,"  he  said.  "Tell  the  colonel  we'll  set 
him  down  on  a  dime.  Be  sure  you  use 
that  expression — on  a  dime." 

At  the  plotting  board,  the  enlisted  men 
got  bearings  from  the  direction-finding 
stations,  and  pulled  out  strings  to  plot 
Jones's  plane  on  the  map.  The  strings 
crossed  in  a  triangle — a  small  triangle, 
perhaps  three  or  four  square  miles. 


right,"  Hutton  said  to  the  girl.  "Now 
eight  miles  to  the  field." 

"Continue  present  heading,"  the  pilot 
repeated.  "Are  you  sure  that's  right, 
Homebase?" 

'Tell  him  you're  sure,"  Hutton  said. 
"And  sound  as  if  you  cared,  girl." 

Hutton  leaned  over  the  plotting  map, 
looking  at  it  closely.  The  triangle  was 
bigger  now;  Jones's  plane  could  conceiv- 
ably be  half  a  mile  off  course  either  way. 
Marks  Green  was  in  a  depression,  and 
the  plane  was  approaching  down  a  shal- 
low valley.  The  hill  to  the  north  of  the 
course  rose  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
airfield  level. 

"I'm  letting  down  now,"  the  pilot's 
voice  came.  "I'm  below  a  thousand  feet, 
continuing  on  course.  Any  further  in- 
structions?" 

"Tell  him,"  Hutton  said,  "that  we 
think  everything's  going  to  be  all  right." 
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Then  he  squeezed  his  way  past  the  plot- 
ting boa  id  to  the  field  telephone  in  the 
real   Of  the  van,  and  began  grinding  the 

tinge]  violently.    "M.nks  Green  flying- 

COntrol   office,     be   demanded.     "A  pri- 

oi  us  one  call,  operator." 

A  very  calm  British  voice  came  weakly 
over  the  military  telephone  line.  "Fly- 
ing control,  Mai  k-.  ( Ireen,"  it  said. 

"I  isten,  chap,"  Hutton  said  without 
identifying  himself,   "Look  out  to  your 

east  and  tell  me  if  you  see  an  American 
Dakota  approaching.    Do  it  last!" 

"Yes,  1  see  him,"  the  weak  voice  said. 
"Good  Lord,  the  man  must  be  blind, 
Ik  \  hell-bent  lor  the  top  of  the  hill!" 

To  the  girl  at  the  microphone  Hutton 
said,  "Give  him  a  new  course,  fast;  one 
eight  zero.  Tell  him  wc  finally  got  an  ac- 
rurate  radio  fix.  And  tell  the  ass  to  take 
that  blindfold  off." 

After  the  girl  had  transmitted,  a  great 
many  seconds  went  by — seconds  which 
the  people  in  the  van  occupied  in  consid- 
ering the  various  possible  outcomes  of 
the  situation.  When  the  loud-speaker 
finally  spoke,  the  voice  was  Jones's. 

"Hello,  Homebase,  Jones  here,  all 
right,  chaps,  we're  .down  to  five  hundred 
feet,  the  blindfold's  off  and  the  runway's 
dead  ahead  of  us.  Not  bad,  eh,  Lieuten- 
ant?" 

Hutton  could  think  of  many  things  to 
say,  many  of  them  better  not  said  in  the 
presence  of  young  American  ladies.  He 
resisted  an  impulse  to  grab  the  micro- 
phone and  get  in  the  last  word  before  the 
colonel  landed.  Instead,  he  relaxed  all 
his  muscles',  which  he  suddenly  discov- 
ered had  been  taut,  and  repeated  the  colo- 
nel's words:  "Not  bad." 

AN  HOUR  later  the  colonel  walked  in. 
jTTLHe  was  just  back  from  Marks  Green, 
and  he  still  had  on  the  fur-collared  flying 
jacket  and  the  crushed  pilot's  cap  that  he 
liked  to  wear.  He  gave  the  van  the  once- 
over, and  this  time  there  was  a  smirk  of 
satisfaction  on  his  face. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we  managed  to  do  it. 
Radio  City  brought  us  in,  as  I  knew  it 
would.  But,  Hutton,  the  way  you  han- 
dled it!  You  think  everything's  going  to 
be  all  right!"  the  colonel  mocked.  "You 
think!  Do  you  realize  you  people  were 
so  nervous  you  got  my  pilot  all  excited? 
Do  you  realize  how  close  you  came  to 
running  us  into  a  mountain,  all  because 
you  didn't  have  confidence  in  Radio 
City?  Do  you  realize,  Hutton,  that  you 
almost  killed  me?" 

Hutton  drew  a  very  deep  breath,  and 
held  it.  So  that  was  the  colonel's  ver- 
sion, was  it?  He  considered  setting  the 
colonel  straight  without  further  ado.  It 
would  be  rather  a  pleasure.  He  would 
have  every  fact  of  the  case,  every  statis- 
tic, every  witness,  and  every  bit  of  solid, 
granitic  logic  on  his  side.  The  only  trou- 
ble was  that  he  knew  he  would  lose  the 
argument. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  himself  not 
angry — to  find  himself,  in  fact,  faintly 
amused.  Five  years  of  service  life  had 
made  him  practically  immune  to  exas- 
peration. 

He  let  out  his  breath  slowly,  and  said 
nothing. 

Meanwhile  Jones,  his  crushed  cap  at  a 
jaunty  angle,  had  been  standing  in  the 
door  of  the  van,  smiling  just  a  little,  wait- 
ing. Now  it  was  his  turn,  and  he  was  not 
a  man  to  pass  his  turn.  He  walked 
around  the  van  slowly,  throwing  an  ap- 
proving glance  to  each  girl  at  her  post, 
and  patting  the  van's  walls  in  a  proud, 
proprietary  way.  With  a  friendly  little 
wave,  he  indicated  to  Hutton  that  he 
would  take  over  the  controller's  position 
for  a  moment.  Hutton  moved,  and  the 
colonel  sat  down,  pushed  his  cap  fur- 
ther back  on  his  head,  and  put  his  feet 
on  the  corner  of  the  plotting  table.  He 
fixed  a  disinterested  stare  on  the  wall 
opposite  him. 

"In  today's  little  occurrence,  there 
is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  chaps,"  he 
began. 
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Tnco  Windshield  Wiper  Motors  swing 
more  than  one  million  Trico  Wiper  Blades 
in  Georgia.  When  your  windshield  needs 
new  blades,  or  arms,  TRICO  is  the  name 
to  remember.  For  a  clean  windshield 
between  rains,  install  a  Trico  Washer  — 
the  "Two  Little  Squirts." 
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Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi- 
sonous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling, 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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"I  have  only  one  boy  friend  who's 
stupid,"  Janet  snapped.  "And  it  isn't 
Harlan." 

Quincy's  head  raised  in  pained  won- 
der. Then  bruised  pride  kindled  a  flame 
of  irritation,  and  without  another  word 
he  marched  through  the  door.  Outside, 
he  missed  the  top  step  and  crashed  off  the 
porch  into  the  shrubbery.  He  lay  there 
silently  for  the  longest,  bitterest  mo- 
ment of  his  life.  Then  he  jammed  his 
hat  on  backward  and  struck  out  through 
the  flowers  toward  his  car. 

The  next  few  days  proved  nothing  to 
Quincy  except  that  trying  to  master  ski- 
ing in  the  confines  of  his  small  apart- 
ment was  exceedingly  rough  on  the 
furniture.  With  a  regard  for  punctuality 
which  he  found  most  depressing,  Sunday 
arrived  as  scheduled. 

A  high  fog  hung  listlessly  over  the  city 
and  drooped  lower  as  he  drove  the  long 
highway  to  Tall  Pines.  Such  weather  was 
tailored  perfectly  for  his  spirits.  Riding 
in  a  solitude  that  had  a  lonesome  and 
faintly  ominous  air,  he  found  himself 
wondering  which  came  first — pain  or  un- 
consciousness. 

In  a  fog  which  now  could  have  been 
chopped  into  blocks,  he  located  Otto 
Foegger  at  the  base  of  the  chair  lift. 

"Quincy!"  Otto  yodeled  cheerily  into 
the  dank  ghostliness.  He  was  the  hearty 
type  who  should  have  been  born,  Quincy 
suddenly  felt,  with  a  ski  pole  in  his 
mouth.  "I  was  afraid  you  would  not  get 
here  in  time.  It's  gut,  ja?" 

"And  what's  gut  about  it?" 

"The  snow  is  very  gut,"  Otto  offered. 
"It  is  fast." 

"Oh,  that's  just  dandy,"  Quincy  ob- 
served moodily.  He  jabbed  a  pile  into  the 
snow.   "Seen  Schwarzenkopfer?" 

OTTO  beamed.  "Harlan  was  one  of 
the  first.  No  chair  left  for  him.  He 
climbed  up,  so  he  could  study  the  course. 
You  know  one  t'ing?"  Otto  leaned  closer. 
"I  t'ink  our  Harlan  is  going  to  win." 

"Fletcher!"  came  a  bellow  through  the 
fog.   "Is  that  you?   Fletcher!" 

"Over  here."  called  Quincy.  In  a 
moment,  Al  McGonnigle  puffed  up  to 
him.    "Where  is  everybody?" 

Quincy  gestured  with  a  ski  pole.  "The 
finish  line  is  over  there  about  a  hundred 
yards.  The  racers  are  up  on  top." 

McGonnigle  eyed  the  clanking  chair 
lift  skeptically.  He  was  wearing  snow- 
shoes,  Quincy  observed.  Ice  skates  might 
have  been  more  suitable.  "I'll  see  you  at 
the  bottom,"  McGonnigle  said.  "I  want 
to  see  you  come  down.  On  skis." 

"For  once,"  Quincy  told  him  earnestly, 
"we  are  in  complete  accord."  He  slid  in 
front  of  a  moving  chair,  sank  back  with 
fortunate  timing,  and  was  whisked  into 
dark  and  misty  space.  Behind  him  he 
heard  a  familiar  feminine  voice:  "Otto, 
wasn't  that  Quincy  Fletcher?" 

He  shrank  in  the  chair.  He  should 
have  known  that  Janet  would  be  on  hand 
to  see  him  make  a  sap  out  of  himself. 

At  Ski  Peak,  he  groped  his  way  toward 
a  dim  orange  glow  in  the  cape  of  fog. 
A  few  skiers  were  huddled  around  a  fire 
which  rapidly  was  sinking  into  its  own 
well  in  the  snow.  Other  figures,  less 
distinct,  were  waxing  skis. 

A  freshening  breeze  lifted  patches  of 
fog  occasionally,  like  tattered  tent  flaps. 
In  a  momentary  rift  he  saw  a  multitude 
of  pine  trees  staggering  away  in  ragged 
formation,  and  a  wide,  wet  banner 
stretched  between  two  poles.  In  red  let- 
ters, it  encouraged:  START. 

Crouched  beside  the  gate  were  three 
men,  one  with  a  field  telephone.  The 
forerunner  was  leaning  forward  tensely, 
braced  on  his  ski  poles.  Beside  him  stood 
a  starter,  his  hand  on  the  forerunner's 
arm. 

"Three — Two — One — Go!"     snapped 


Continued  from  page  18 

the  starter.  The  word  hung  where  the 
forerunner  had  been.  In  an  instant,  the 
fog  had  closed  around  the  skier  as 
though  he  had  been  dropped  into  a  hole. 
Quincy  winced. 

One  of  the  officials  glanced  up.  "Well, 
Quincy,  just  in  time."  He  grinned.  "Say, 
I  read  your  column  this  morning.  Go- 
ing to  try  it,  huh?" 

"It  looks  pretty  rugged." 

The  official  nodded.  "Otto  had  to  put 
up  some  more  flags,  to  mark  the  course. 

*************************** 

*  * 


PRINCESS  MARGARET 

OF  HOLLYWOOD 

By  GEORGE  FRAZIER 

Little  Miss  O'Brien  loves  her 
role  in  the  film  capital  al- 
most as  much  as  she  adores 
wild  Westerns  and  worships 
handsome  matinee  idols. 
Her  life  history  is  short  and 
altogether  fantastic. 
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Once  you  get  on  the  hill,  though,  you 
should  be  able  to  see  from  one  to  the 
other.  We  can  sandwich  you  in  any  time, 
boy.  We're  starting  one  every  minute." 

"He's  down,"  the  man  with  the  tele- 
phone announced  calmly.  "Not  bad. 
They  figure  it  at  fifty-seven  point  four." 

For  half  a  mile,  Quincy  calculated 
hastily,  that  meant  the  forerunner  had 
traveled  nearly  forty  miles  an  hour,  in 
spots.    He  shuddered. 

"Van  Ettisch  up» — Woolard  on  deck — 
Linton  in  the  hole,"  an  official  called. 

Quincy  watched  them  slide  nervously 
into  place,  watched  them  tighten  their 


lips,  watched  them  plunge  out 
As    each     racer     vanished,    tb| 
tightened  in  his  stomach.  "This, J 
served  to  no  one  in  particular,  | 
habit-forming." 

He   heard    a   patronizing   lau, 
turned.      Behind     him     stood 
Schwarzenkopfer,  leaning  hipsho  l 
a  ski  pole  like  a  professional  waig 
the  amateur  auditions  to  end.   | 
wide-shouldered,     narrow-waistt 
sun-bronzed,  and  his  ski  pants  h 
perfectly  tailored. 

"You  must  be  lost,"  Harlan  rei 
with  an  amused  air.     "Just  ra 
here." 

LOSING  its  grip  on  the  slick 
i  Quincy's  downhill  ski  went  sij 
perhaps  two  feet.  As  he  floundenl 
to  an  upright  position,  Harlan  ill 
sweetly,  "Having  trouble,  old  nu| 

"Absolutely   none,"    replied 
through  clenched  teeth.    "I'm  ji 
ening  up." 

Harlan  guffawed.  Quincy  mar 
irate  and  awkward  kick  turn,  ant| 
him. 

"Well,"  said  Harlan,  "that  wa 
esting.    But  you  might  find  a  kid 
would  work  just  as  well."   He  wl 
his  nose.  "Say,  old  man,  don't  yoil 
you  should  reconsider?    I  believt 
mentioned  something  about  yoi 
the  course,  when  we  were  having 
last  night."   He  frowned  in  mocj 
centration.   "Or  was  it  the  night 
when  we  were  dancing — " 

"Janet?"  echoed  Quincy.  A  dul 
was  born  somewhere  inside  him,  dij 
his  anger. 

"Of  course,  it  may  help  you  to] 
how  an  expert  would  take  this  ^ 
HarlaiT  went  on  with  immodest 
"I  have  it  all  figured  out.  By  sw] 
high  going  through  the  first  gate.f 
schuss  the  next  two.  Just  cut  then 
close.   Then — " 

"Schuss?"  asked  Quincy  with  disl 
"You  mean  take  it  straight?  Just} 
them  downhill  and  let  them  go?  II 
bird-brain,  you  try  that  in  this  fol 
you're  liable  to  wind  up  with  a  pinj 
for  a  pillow."  His  eyes  narrowed." 
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Tve  always  liked  this  theater.     There's  no 
little  bar  near  by  to  run  to  between  acts" 
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thought,  I'll  buy  that.  It  couldn't 
i  to  a  worser  guy." 

is  do  such  thing  as  a  worser 
Harlan  corrected  loftily. 

wasn't,"  agreed  Quincy,  "until 
le  along." 
y  heard  the  call.    "Peterson  up — 
i  on  deck — Schwarzenkopfer  in  the 

tell  Janet  you  got  this  far,"  said 
"On  our  way  home."  He  shoved 
with  his  poles,  and  glided  toward 

:y  stared  after  him.   He  tried  to 

»w  caution.   It  stuck  in  his  throat. 

not  lose  our  heads,  Quincy  urged. 

ly  would  dearly  love  to  see  Young 

;  Intrepid  Reporter,  splatter  him- 

over  the  hill. 

new  thoughts  plagued  him.  It 
bad  enough  that  Janet  had  been 
Harlan.  Harlan's  superior  attitude 
and  suddenly  made  the  situation 
ible.  Quincy  dug  poles  into  the 
i,  lost  equilibrium,  floundered,  re- 
it  and  struggled  toward  the  gate, 
burned  reckless  decision,  the  will 
ibat. 

rlan,  poised,  raised  his  head.   "See 

tund,"  he  called  mockingly,  as  the 

counted.  "That  is,  if  the  chair  lift 

running  when  you  decide  to  leave!" 

tged,  and  was  gone. 

starter    looked    up   expectantly. 

lg,  Quincy  jerked  his  head.   "I'm 

caring,"  he  said,  and  took  position. 

ake  it  easy,"   advised  the  starter. 

>u're   not  racing,   you   know.    You 

't  have  to  go  fast." 

know  it,"  admitted  Quincy,  "but 
my  skis  know  it?" 
We'll  have  them  time  you,  just  for 


(^OURAGE  slipped  a  notch  as  Quincy 
J  stared  into  the  fog  masking  the  steep 
i>e  beneath  him.  "Just  for  fun,"  he  re- 
sted hollowly.  "Maybe  they  have  an 
■it-day  clock?" 

Five — Four — Three — Two — One — 
'  The  starter  dropped  his  arm. 

Quincy  stood  there. 

My  skis  are  stuck,"  he  moaned. 

Didn't  you  wax?"  cried  the  starter. 

Maybe  I  can  walk  down,"  suggested 
Qincy  eagerly.  He  heaved  hard,  and 
Oj  ski  came  off  the  snow.  In  the  next 
D  ment  wind  was  rushing  past  him,  fog 
»s  dampening  his  face  and  he  had  a 
biterical  feeling  of  having  fallen  off 
•all  building. 

iis  arms  windmilled  wildly  as  he  tried 
t  get  forward,  over  his  skis,  to  control 
t:m.  A  dark  shape  loomed  abruptly. 
I:  tried  to  go  somewhere  else.  As  he 
fl,  the  snow  banged  a  ski  pole  against 
1-  head,  savagely  twisted  his  knee  and 
itffed  a  wet  gag  into  his  mouth. 
He  struggled  to  his  feet.  He  was  sud- 
floly  cold,  wet  and  very  lonesome  in  a 
wk  world  all  his  own. 
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He  braced  quiveringly  on  his  poles  and 
spread  his  legs  wide  in  a  snowplow  posi- 
tion, the  front  tips  of  his  skis  together. 
In  this  awkward  V  he  hoped  to  find  a 
measure  of  control. 

He  glided  slowly,  gingerly  through  the 
pine  trees  until  he  located  some  flags  and 
the  dim  figure  of  the  first  gatekeeper,  to 
his  right  and  below.  Still  in  snowplow,  he 
wound  up  his  body  like  a  left-handed 
batter  preparing  to  swing.  The  skis  be- 
gan to  turn  as  he  unwound.  Then  they 
slipped  together  in  parallel  fashion,  and 
he  shot  through  the  gate  and  beyond  it  so 
fast  he  had  only  a  glimpse  of  a  blurred, 
awe-struck  face. 

Friction  clutched  his  downhill  ski  as 
he  tried  to  turn,  having  forgotten  the 
windup.  A  moment  later  he  was  collar 
deep,  and  wetter,  and  colder.  The  throb- 
bing sensation  at  his  knee  was  develop- 
ing a  temperature.  As  he  got  despairingly 
to  his  feet  he  found  a  new  multitude  of 
aches  and  bruises  sawing  at  him.  It 
seemed  he  was  faced  with  a  hopeless  task. 
His  head  hurt,  his  lungs  were  coated  with 
fire,  and  "his  arms  trembled.  Then,  just 
standing  there,  he  fell  again. 

Face  down,  Quincy  groaned,  "That 
does  it" 

He  fumbled  with  the  ski  bindings. 
Weariness,  the  futility  of  it  all,  had  ban- 
ished every  thought  but  one.  Right  in 
front  of  McGonnigle,  Janet,  Schwarzen- 
kopfer and  the  whole  wide  world  Quincy 
Fletcher  was  going  to  walk  down.  It 
might  be  something  he  wouldn't  want  to 
live  with — but  right  now  he  didn't  care. 

A  moan  brought  his  head  up  sharply. 
He  certainly  was  in  the  mood  for  it, 
Quincy  realized — but  it  hadn't  been  his 
moan.  He  peered  over  his  shoulder. 
Grim,  shapeless  forms  of  dripping  pine 
trees  floated  up  into  the  fog. 

Beneath  the  nearest  one,  he  thought 
he  detected  a  clump  of  darkness  that 
twitched. 

Swiftly  shouldering  his  skis,  he  plowed 
a  knee-deep  path  through  the  snow.  Ex- 
haustion pulled  at  him,  tipping  him  off 
balance.  He  fell  squarely  athwart  the 
clump.  It  moaned  again.  Head  in  the 
snow,  skis  across  his  neck,  Quincy 
grunted,  "Harlan." 

Moan. 

Quite  accidentally,  but  feeling  a  faint 
relish,  Quincy  rested  an  elbow  on  Har- 
lan's face.   "Having  trouble,  old  man?" 

A  moan. 

Quincy  frowned.  Struggling  upright, 
he  inspected  the  recumbent  form.  Where 
Harlan's  feet  stopped,  an  indomitable 
pine  tree  began.  The  left  foot  jutted  at  an 
awkward  angle.  Quincy  sucked  in  a 
breath. 

Quickly,  he  slid  one  hand  under  the 
foot,  cradling  it.  He  unfastened  the  ski 
to  release  the  strain,  then  carefully  low- 
ered the  foot  into  the  snow. 

His  head  swiveled  frantically.  "Hey!" 
he  hollered  at  ( the  ghostly  pine  trees. 


Damp  cold  silence  crowded  him.  "Hey!" 
he  tried  again.  No  answer. 

Harlan  needed  assistance  badly — but 
he  couldn't  be  moved  without  a  tobog- 
gan. There  would  be  one  at  the  finish 
line,  with  ski  patrolmen  who  would  know 
what  to  do.  Mindful  of  his  painful  prog- 
ress thus  far,  Quincy  shook  his  head. 

He  had  already  exiled  himself  to 
Nome;  or,  at  least,  to  becoming  Bugle- 
less.  He  had  vowed  he  wouldn't  ski  this 
slope  for  McGonnigle,  he  wouldn't  ski  it 
for  Janet,  he  wouldn't  even  ski  it  for  his 
pride.  "And  now,"  he  flared  at  the  slum- 
bering Harlan,  "I  have  to  ski  it  for  you. 
Schuss  the  next  two,  he  says!  Oh,  you 
fathead!" 

AS  QUICKLY  as  it  came,  he  dismissed 
J\.  the  thought  that  he  might  still  walk 
down.   It  would  take  too  long. 

His  mind  raced.  The  straightest,  swift- 
est route,  he  knew,  was  the  fall  line.  That 
was  the  course  a  free-rolling  snowball 
would  follow.  A  free-running  ski  would 
choose  that  route,  too. 

Muttering  to  himself,  Quincy  pre- 
pared. He  flopped  his  skis  around  until 
they  were  pointed  across  the  slope  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  race  course.  He 
compressed  his  lips  and  released  the 
weight  on  his  poles.  The  skis  began  to 
move.  Quickly,  he  sat  down  on  them. 
Riding  in  this  sled  fashion,  he  had  a 
measure  of  balance.  That  was  all.  He 
was  completely  vulnerable. 

The  slope  unrolled  with  increasing 
tempo.  Wind  rushed  past  his  ears,  jerked 
off  his  cap.  Dark  shapes  flashed  perilously 
close.  Hugging  his  knees,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  his  descent  rise  from  a  whish 
to  a  whooosh.  He  had  never  skied  so 
fast  in  his  life.  A  flag  snapped  at  his 
face.  Completely  abandoning  all  hope 
of  salvation,  Quincy  closed  his  eyes. 

A  sudden  lurch  brought  them  wide 
open.  Now  on  the  lower  slope  of  the 
mountain,  he  saw  the  fog  had  lessened. 
In  the  same  instant,  he  glimpsed  blurred 
faces  and  figures  in  a  huddle  near  the  fin- 
ish line,  perhaps  fifty  yards  below.  He 
was  aimed  directly  at  them. 

With  a  frantic,  twisting  motion,  Quincy 
hurled  his  back  into  the  snow.  He  was 
sacrificing  his  body  as  a  brake.  The 
world  became  a  monstrous  egg  beater, 
thrashing  his  shoulder,  jellying  his  legs, 
hammering  the  breath  out  of  him. 

Moments  later,  he  opened  his  eyes. 
Otto's  round  face  was  anxiously  over 
him.  "Harlan,"  Quincy  wheezed.  "About 
fifty  yards  beyond  the  first  gate.  To  the 
right,  coming  down.  Ankle's  busted." 

"The  toboggan,"  Otto  called  sharply. 
"Ski  patrol." 

Some  kind  soul  removed  Quincy's  skis. 
As  he  got  painfully  to  his  feet,  Mc- 
Gonnigle pushed  through  the  crowd. 
"Quincy,"  he  bellowed,  "the  Bugle's 
proud  of  you.  You  came  down  that 
slope  like  a  V-2." 

"I  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  it," 
Quincy  pointed  out. 

"Results,  that's  what  counts,"  McGon- 
nigle was  saying.  "Who  cares  how  you 
get  them?" 

"Quincy,"  said  a  low,  throaty  voice. 
He  felt  a  tingling  sensation  at  the  back 
of  his  neck.  He  turned,  and  Janet's  eyes 
searched  his  face  tenderly.  "You're  all 
right?" 

"After  a  sad  fashion,"  he  said.  He 
paused,  feeling  a  sudden  mastery  of  the 
situation.  In  sight  of  hundreds,  includ- 
ing Janet,  he  had  proved  something, 
Quincy  realized.  And  it  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  racing  ability.  It 
was  something  he  could  live  with. 

Janet's  eyes  dropped.  "About— about 
those  ski  pants  I  got  too  big  for,  Quincy. 
You  were  right.  Harlan — " 

His  face  reddened.  "Why,  that  ape! 
I'll—" 

She  stepped  close,  raised  her  face  and 
closed  her  eyes.  She  apparently  didn't 
care  how  many  people  were  grinning  at 
them. 

And  neither  did  Quincy. 
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Inside  [sports 


Colliers 
SPORTS 


By  BILL  FAY 


BEN  HOGAN'S  GOLF  THRONE  IS  THREATENED  BY  NO.  5  PRO  MONEY  WINNER  SKIP  ALEX- 
ANDER,  A  POWERFUL  MAN,  BUT  SO  WEAK-EYED  THAT  A  CADDIE  HAS  TO  HELP  HIM  PLAY 
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Because  he  is  also  color-blind,  Alexander  uses  trees  and  light-colored  traps  to  line  up  the  green 


HAKE  this  green  up  ahead."    Skip  Alex- 

Tander,  heir  apparent  to  Ben  Hogan's 
golf  throne,  reached  for  a  nine  iron. 
"It's  surrounded  by  traps — a  tough  shot 

— but  I'm  glad  the  traps  are  there. 
Maybe  I'd  better  explain  that.  I'm  color-blind 
and  my  eyes  are  weak.  On  a  course  like  this,  where 
there's  no  vivid  color  contrast  between  greens  and 
fairways,  I  have  a  hard  time  gauging  the  location  of 
the  greens.  But  those  light-colored  sand  traps  set 
it  off  like  a  bull's-eye." 

Skip  tossed  up  a  fistful  of  grass  to  test  wind  speed 
and  direction.  "That  flag  on  the  stick  must  be  red 
or  orange  because  I  can't  see  it.  Color-blind  people 
just  can't  see  reds.  But  I've  got  the  lay  of  the  cup 
because  the  caddie  lined  it  up  for  me  with  that  big 
tree  beyond  the  green.    Here  goes.  .  .  ." 

The  nine  iron  dug  a  waffle-sized  divot;  the  ball 
rocketed  down  on  the  green,  five  feet  from  the  cup. 
Skip  grinned  at  the  caddie.  "All  right,  son.  Now 
you  can  lead  me  up  to  the  green." 

Despite  20/600  vision,  Alexander  (an  ex-caddie, 
from  Durham,  N.  C.)  finished  fifth  among  the  pro 
money  winners  last  year  with  $17,000  plus.  Only 
Hogan.  Lloyd  Mangrum,  Jim  Demaret  and  Bobby 
Locke  did  better. 

"Alexander's  the  coming  champ,"  Mangrum  pre- 
dicts. "He's  young,  built  like  a  fullback,  has  tre- 
mendous hands,  and  he's  the  longest  hitter  in  the 
game — not  only  long,  but  straight." 

Skip  admits  he'd  like  to  be  top  money  winner. 
"For  one  thing,"  he  says,  "my  expenses  are  higher. 
I  usually  check  in  four  days  before  a  tournament, 


so  I  can  play  the  course  and  find  the  greens.  Every- 
where except  Tucson,  that  is.  Out  there,  where  the 
sun  bleaches  the  fairways  and  the  greens  are  kept 
dark  by  constant  watering,  I  hit  pretty  good." 

Pretty  good  is  right.  Skip  finished  202,  62 — 264 
to  win  the  1948  Tucson  Open  and  thus  confounded 
the  whole  pro  golf  picture.  The  veteran  pros  had 
been  predicting,  "Hogan's  through;  Ben's  got  a 
backache."  Then  with  achin'  back  and  all.  Ben 
captured  the  U.S.  Open  and  the  P.G.A.  Now,  the 
veteran  pros  are  worrying  about  both  Hogan  and 
Alexander.  Between  the  lame  and  the  blind,  it's 
hard  to  make  a  buck  on  the  winter  circuit  these  days. 

FRESH  FROM  FRISCH 

Frankie  Frisch's  decision  to  quit  broadcasting  in 
order  to  take  a  coaching  job  with  the  New  York 
Giants  makes  the  big  leagues  an  unhappier  place 
for  umpires,  but  a  much  happier  place  for  baseball 
reporters.  Frisch,  umpire  baiter  extraordinary  dur- 
ing his  tumultuous  career  at  New  York,  St.  Louis 
and  Pittsburgh,  always  has  a  story  to  tell. 

On  the  train  ride  from  Boston  to  Cleveland  dur- 
ing the  World  Series,  Frisch  cornered  Bill  Terry  in 
the  club  car.  ".  .  .  so  there  we  were  in  the  last  of 
the  ninth,  Bill,  one  out,  and  they've  got  the  tying 
run  on  third,  the  winning  run  on  second,  and  it's 
dark,  but  the  umps  won't  call  the  game. 

"My  pitcher  throws  a  ball,  way  outside,  and  I 
yell.  'Come  on.  call  it  off  before  you  get  somebody 
killed,'  and  the  plate  ump  walks  over  and  says. 
'Another  squawk,  and  you're  out.' 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  JOHN   CULLEN   MURPHY 


"So,  just  for  fun,  I  got  a  flashlight  and  stai 
blinkin'  it  toward  the  bullpen — like  I  was  signalin 
to  our  relief  pitchers,  and  that  ump  charges  righ 
back  and  gives  me  the  heave-ho.  Cost  me  $50,  too 
and  I  didn't  even  open  my  mouth." 

"Say,  Fr— " 

"Bill,  did  I  tell  you  about  the  time  I  was  ba 
against  Old  Hollis  Thurston?  Well,  he  threw 
three  straight  balls  and  he  was  yanked.  In  cai 
Watty  Clark,  a  left-hander.  I  was  a  switch  hitter 
so  I  turned  around  and  batted  right-handed  against 
Watty,  and  he  threw  me  three  straight  screwballs- 
all  strikes. 

"Guess  that  makes  me  the  only  batter  in  base- 
ball history  who  ever  looked  at  six  balls — three 
right-handed  and  three  left-handed — and  struck  out 
without  taking  the  bat  off  his  shoulder.  Hey,  you 
remember  the  time  old  Dizzy — " 

EVERYBODY  WINS 


L 


When  big  sports  events  are  telecast  in  New  York,  j 
many  barkeeps  place  a  cover  charge  on  stools  within 
squinting  distance  of  the  video  screen.    Sit-down 
customers  must  purchase  $5  or  $10  worth  of  drink 
coupons — good  only  during  the  event. 

In  many  saloons,  $5  buys  25  beers  or  10  high- 
balls. "On  such  a  proposition  I  can't  lose,"  a  bar- 
keep  explained  recently.  "If  they  don't  drink  up  the 
whole  tab,  I'm  ahead  what  they  don't  drink.  We 
don't  refund.  If  they  drink  the  limit,  I  stilf  made  a 
buck  a  head  steering  them  around  the  corner  to  my 
pal  who  runs  the  Turkish  bath."  i      1 1     II   -I 


ospitality  is 
Quickly  Recognized 

es,  be  it  lavish  or  modest,  hospitality  is  quickly  recognized  as  an 
2xpression  of  friendliness — and  so  is  Budweiser.  Certain  customs  may 
ry  in  different  parts  of  our  vast  country,  but  thoughtful  hosts 
every  clime  have  learned  that  guests  welcome  Budweiser  as  a 
gracious  compliment.  So  it  has  been  for  generations. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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DEADLY  BACKFIRE 

Continued  from  page  27 


"Maybe  nothing,"  the  detective  said. 
"Piece  of  red  wool  I  found  on  the  queen's 
pillow.  This  here  is  a  piece  of  mud  from 
under  somebody's  instep.  Comes  from 
a  rug  near  the  door.  Number  three  is  a 
chewed  toothpick  I  found  by  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  The  cigarette  butts  I  collected 
from  the  queen's  ash  tray.  And  if  you 
look,  close,  this  last  bottle's  got  a  dead 
mosquito  in  the  bottom." 

"Mosquito?"  echoed  Dr.  Mookerji. 
"Am  intimately  acquainted  with  mosqui- 
toes since  earliest  infancy  in  Bengal." 

"This  one  ain't  from  Bengal,"  Ritter 
said.  "It's  a  native  of  Northbank." 

"America  is  fortunate  country,"  said 
the  Hindu.  "Although  1,400  species  of 
mosquito  annoy  rest  of  world,  only  few 
species  of  malarial  Anopheles  inhabit 
continental  U.S.  Moreover,  am  pleased 
to  remark  that  lack  of  tiger  stripes  on  legs 
of  insect  corpse  indicates  same  is  not 
Aedes  Aegypti,  which  has  great  liking  for 
yellow  fever." 

"Anything  else,  Doctor?"  Dan  asked. 

"Identification  of  mosquitoes  greatly 
simplified  when  same  are  somewhat  less 
moribund,"  the  Hindu  continued.  "Gray- 
brown  color  and  blunt  abdomen  indicate 
corpse  is  no  doubt  Culex  fatigans.  Culex 
is  vicious  biter  and  sings  in  high  soprano 
while  seeking  succulent  victims.  Con- 
trariwise, Anopheles  has  low-pitched 
voice.  Both  species  elevate  hind  legs  in 
air  while  resting,  but  whereas  Anopheles 
also  elevates  rear  end,  Culex  depresses 
afterquarters  parallel  with  wall.  Both — 
Ha!    That  mosquito  corpse  is  female." 

"Very  interesting,"  Ritter  said. 

"Please  observe,"  the  Hindu  went  on, 
"that  person  who  swatted  same  caused 
fatal  injuries  in  vicinity  of  head  while 
leaving  abdomen  intact.  Also  observe 
that  abdomen  is  distended  with  blood. 
Among  mosquitoes,  bloodsucking  is  ex- 
clusive characteristic  of  female  sex.  Male 
mosquito  seems  quite  content  with  vege- 
tarian diet." 

DR.  COFFEE  interrupted:  "That 
gives  me  an  idea.  You'll  leave  the 
dead  mosquito  with  us,  Max?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  detective.  "Maybe  you 
can  make  something  of  it.  I  found  it  on 
the  night  table,  right  next  to  the  inter- 
phone switch  box.  You  know  the  queen 
has  a  private  phone  system  next  to  her 
bed  so  she  can  talk  to  her  staff  when  she 
has  nightmares  or  wants  to  give  them 
one.  This  guy  Parkinson  was  talking  to 
her  on  the  interphone  when  the  gun  went 
off.  So  she  was  probably  shot  by  some- 
body she  knew,  because  he  would  be  fac- 
ing her;  the  bullet  went  in  from  the  front. 

"The  gun  wasn't  close  up,  because 
there's  no  burn.  But  it  wasn't  very  far, 
either,  because  there's  powder  tattooing 
on  her  skin.  The  way  I  see  it,  Doc,  the 
guy  was  standing  just  the  other  side  of 
the  interphone,  and  she  reached  out  for 
the  gun  just  before  it  went  off." 

"How  do  you  figure  that  one.  Max?" 
1  "I  think  she  had  her  hand  stretched 
out  and  hit  the  switch  keys  on  the  inter- 
phone box  when  she  collapsed,"  Ritter 
said.  "The  keys  are  labeled  from  left  to 
right:  Managing  Editor,  City  Editor, 
Sunday  Eaitor,  Pressroom  and  Business 
Manager.  She  was  talking  to  Parkinson, 
the  M.E.,  so  the  key  at  the  left  should 
have  been  down,  but  it  wasn't.  It  was  up. 
The  right-hand  key  was  down — the  busi- 
ness managers  line." 

"Maybe  she  wasn't  talking  to  Parkin- 
son," Dr.  Coffee  said. 

"I  thought  of  that.  The  business  man- 
ager was  home  playing  poker  at  eleven, 
and  I  got  some  of  the  boys  checking  to 
see  if  anybody  was  in  his  office.  But  I 
think  she  just  knocked  the  keys.  Can  you 
get  scientific  with  my  clues.  Doc?" 

"Dr.  Mookerji  will  take  care  of  the 
mosquito,"  Dan  Coffee  said. 


"With  utmost  pleasure,"  said  the 
Hindu.  "You  are  perhaps  wishing  me  to 
make  microscopic  dissection  of  salivary 
glands  to  determine  presence  of  malaria 
parasites?" 

"No,"  said  the  pathologist.  "Just  get 
what  blood  you  can  from  the  mosquito's 
innards  and  try  to  make  a  cell  suspension 
in  a  saline  solution." 

"Quite  ingenious,"  said  Dr.  Mookerji. 
"Am  beginning  to  perceive  dawn's  early 
light  of  comprehension." 

"There's  one  more  clue,"  Ritter  said, 
"an  empty  envelope  that  one  of  the  nurses 
found  stuffed  into  the  bosom  of  the 
queen's  negligee.  It  has  a  New  Orleans 
return  address  in  the  corner,  so  I  can  do 
a  little  routine  digging  on  that  one  my- 
self.  What  about  this  other  stuff,  Doc?" 

"The  toothpick  might  mean  some- 
thing," the  pathologist  replied.  "About  a 
dozen  people  in  the  country  could  tell  us. 
Doris?" 

"Yes,  Doctor?"  Doris  Hudson  held  a 
pipette  between  her  lips  and  her  words 
were  thick  as  she  spoke  around  it. 

"Call  the  airport  and  ask  about  the 
next  plane  for  New  York." 


"The  old  kraut-head  with  the  pumper- 
nickel accent?  He  says  he  didn't  hear 
anything,  and  I  think  I  believe  him.  Of 
course,  he  probably  hated  his  boss.  She 
led  him  a  dog's  life.  She  used  to  ride  hell 
out  of  his  daughter  Paula,  too.  Only 
Paula  ducked  out  and  married  Lou  Oli- 
ver yesterday." 

"Is  that  Lou  Oliver  the  columnist  and 
feature  writer?" 

"Sure.  Oliver  used  to  be  the  fair-haired 
boy  around  the  Tribune  shop  until  yes- 
terday, when  he  had  a  knock-down  and 
drag-out  fight  with  the  queen  and  she 
fired  him.  Oliver  and  Paula  took  the 
eleven-thirty  plane  for  Chicago  last  night 
— half  an  hour  after  the  shooting." 

"It  doesn't  take  half  an  hour  to  get 
from  Mrs.  West's  house  to  the  airport," 
Dr.  Coffee  said. 

"I  know,"  said  Ritter.  "That's  why  I 
wired  Indianapolis  to  have  Oliver  and  his 
bride  taken  off  the  plane  there.  They 
both  waive  extradition  and  they're  com- 
ing back  on  that  four-o'clock  flight. 
Come  to  the  airport  with  me,  Doc.  You 
won't  get  any  more  sleep  tonight  any- 
how." 


"Those  were  the  wintersl  Snow  used 
to  drift  in  on  my  bed — Got  dressed 
in  a  cold  room — Only  heat  we  had 
was  a  base-burner — Walked  three 
miles    to    school    at    10    below — !' 


"Our  electric  blanket  re- 
fused to  work  and  this 
morning  the  furnace  was 
out.  I  just  couldn't  get 
George    out    of    bed — " 
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"I  can  answer  that,"  Ritter  said.  "A 
flight  comes  in  from  Indianapolis  at  4:00 
a.m.  and  goes  on  to  New  York  fifteen 
minutes  later.  I'm  meeting  that  plane 
myself." 

"Then  put  one  of  your  men  on  that 
plane  with  your  toothpick  in  a  bottle," 
Dr.  Coffee  said.  "Have  him  take  it  di- 
rectly to  Dr.  Alexander  Wiener  at  the 
Serological  Lab  of  the  Chief  Medical  Ex- 
aminer's office  in  New  York.  I'll  phone 
Dr.  Wiener  he's  coming.  Now  tell  me 
what  you're  looking  for,  Max." 

"Well,  the  gun,  for  one  thing,"  the  de- 
tective said.  "It's  gone.  And  I'd  like  to 
find  somebody  besides  Parkinson,  who 
was  two  miles  away,  that  heard  the  shot." 

"Wasn't  there  anybody  at  all  in  the 
house?" 

"There  was  the  butler,  who  sleeps  in 
the  basement,"  Ritter  said.  "But  he's 
stone-deaf  without  his  hearing  aid  which 
he  always  takes  off  when  he  goes  to  bed 
or  when  the  queen  has  very  important 
people  for  dinner  and  doesn't  want  him 
to  listen  in  on  the  conversation.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  in  bed.  The  personal  maid 
has  Thursdays  off  and  anyhow  she  got 
married  yesterday.  The  cook,  the  gar- 
dener and  the  second  maid  sleep  out.  The 
chauffeur  and  the  housekeeper,  who  are 
lawfully  wedded,  sleep  over  the  garage. 
They  didn't  hear  a  thing." 

"What  about  this  Dr.  Gluck,  Max?" 


Dr.  Coffee  glanced  at  his  watch. 
"Okay,  Max,  if  I  get  these  tests  cleaned 
up  in  time."  .  .  . 

A  chill  wind  was  blowing  across  the 
Northbank  airport  as  the  landing  lights 
of  Flight  918  came  boring  through  the 
darkness.  The  plane  taxied  up  to  Gate 
Three  and  the  landing  steps  were  wheeled 
out. 

A  frail,  white-faced,  dark-haired  girl 
in  a  pink  dress  came  down  the  steps, 
clinging  to  the  arm  of  a  stocky,  un- 
pressed,  unshaven  young  man  with  a 
square  face  and  old,  cynical  eyes.  The 
man  was  chewing  a  toothpick  which  he 
spat  out  as  he  stepped  to  the  ground. 

Max  Ritter  nudged  Dr.  Coffee.  "Still 
think  we  ought  to  send  Brody  to  New 
York  with  that  toothpick,  Doc?" 

"Definitely." 

"Okay,  Brody,  have  a  nice  trip."  Rit- 
ter patted  the  shoulder  of  a  blank-faced 
detective  who  was  obviously  trying  hard 
not  to  look  sheepish  about  flying  to  New 
York  with  a  toothpick  in  a  bottle. 

As  the  stocky  young  man  came 
through  the  gate,  Ritter  held  out  his  hand. 
"Congratulations,  Oliver."  he  said,  wink- 
ing at  the  bride.  "You  can  sure  pick  'em. 
I  wish  you  happiness,  Mrs.  Oliver." 

"I  guess  you  want  me  to  thank  you, 
Ritter,  for  your  thoughtful  honeymoon 
arrangements,"  Oliver  said.  "Where  are 
the  handcuffs?" 


"Don't  rush  me."  The  d 
grinned  and  introduced  Dr.  Coffei 
you  really  shoot  the  old  bag,  Oliv 

"Of  course  not.  Is  she  dead?" 

"Not  yet.   But  she's  pretty  bad 

"She  won't  die,"  Oliver  said, 
please  too  many  of  the  wroni 

"Mrs.  West  needs  blood  U 
sion,"  Dr.  Coffee  said.  "Wouli 
to  offer  some  of  yours,  Mr.  Oliv 

"Me?"  Oliver  laughed  bitterly 
blood's  not  good  enough  for  Wu 
had  a  Slavic  grandmother, 
wouldn't  want  to  risk  having  a 
Slavic  blood  in  her  veins." 

"Don't  talk  foolishness,  Lou, 
said  Mrs.  Oliver.   "Of  course  we 
our  blood,  Doctor." 

"We  certainly  will,"  said  Olr 
if  she  pulls  through  she  can 
masterminds  who  really  shot 
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WHILE  the  police  car  sped 
the  dawn-quiet  streets  of 
bank,  Max  Ritter  questioned  Oli 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  g 
ver?"  he  began. 

"I  gave  it  to  the  stewardess 
plane,"  Oliver  said.  "I  didn't  need 
more,  and  she  said  she  collects  the 

"What  time  did  you  go  to  Mrs. ' 
house  last  night?" 

"I  could  let  you  go  to  the  tro 
digging  up  the  taxi  driver  who 
for  us,"  Oliver  said,  "but  I'm  not  v 
tive.  We  stopped  off  at  Winnie's  ct 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  to  pick  up  P 
bags." 

"You  know  Mrs.  West  was  shot  i 
minute  past  eleven?" 

"How  should  I  know  that?  I  i 
shoot  her." 

"You  were  there,"  Ritter  said.  "S 
must  have  heard  the  shot." 

"I  heard  exactly  nothing.  I  didn't 
know  there  was  a  shot  until  youri 
dragged  me  off  the  plane  at  Indian ;c0 
lis."  lisee 

"I  ought  to  wash  your  mouth  out 
soap,  Oliver.  You  saw  Mrs.  West 
on  her  bed,  wounded." 

"I  wasn't  near  Winnie's  bedro 
Oliver  said.  "We  picked  up  Paula's 
at  the  servants'  entrance." 

"When  were  you  in  Mrs.  West's 
room  last,  then?" 

"Ritter,  that's  not  only  irrelev; 
ungallant.   Let's  just  say  I  wash 
bedroom  yesterday  or  the  day  be! 
the  week  before,  or  the  month  befo  - 
not,  in  fact,  since  the  night  I  met  P 
outside  Winnie's  door,  crying."        Bui 

"Then  where  was  the  big  fight  I 
your  boss?"  the  detective  asked. 

"In  Winnie's  private  office  in  the  T 
une  building,  between  five  and  flve-t! 
yesterday  afternoon." 

"Why  did  she  fire  you?"  Ritter  as 

"I  think  the  real  reason  was  that  I  r  • 
ried  Paula,"  Oliver  said.   "Winnie  h 
to  have  happily   married   men  on  « 
staff.   I  tried  to  resign,  but  Winnie  wi  I* 
rather  give  me  two  months'  severance 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  firing  me."     \ 

"Why  did  you  want  to  quit?" 

"Well—"  Oliver  hesitated.    "Call 
breach  of  oral  contract.   When  Wii 
hired  me  away  from  Kansas  City  a  < 
years  ago,  she  told  me  I  could  have  c: 
blanche  in  my  column,  no  holds  ban 
Maybe  she  was  a  little  sentimental  ab 
me,  maybe  she  had  a  slight  attack  of 
eralism.   Whatever  it  was,  she  got  o 
it.  She  started  by  changing  a  few  wc 
in  my  copy.    I'd  change  them  back 
proof.   Then  she  began  throwing  av 
paragraphs.    Two   days   last   week 
tossed    out   the    whole    column.    V» 
shouldn't  I  quit?" 

"Because  you'd  been  with  the  Tribi 
for  over  two  years,"  Max  Ritter  sa 
"And  Winifred  West  is  going  to  les 
the  newspaper  to  all  her  employees  w 
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efor 


e  v  h  the  Tribune  for  two  years  or 

\  hy  would  you  throw  away  a 

k  c  property  like  a  share  in  the  Trib- 

le  .Ok',  Ritter."  Oliver  said.  "Maybe 
pj!  nt«  my  brains  to  Winnie  West.  But 
/r'jMra  never  been  for  rent  or  sale  to 
.  f  t^J  for  any  money." 
,.  *Bt  will  you  drop  me  at  the  next 
"i^^m  Dr.  Coffee  interrupted.  "You 
ff/e  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  to  the 
I  and  take  them  to  Doris  Hudson 
vant  to  give  some  blood.  But  I'm 
try  to  steal  a  few  hours'  sleep." 
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IGING  telephone  awakened  Dan 
lee  at  ten  thirty.  Through  the 
residue  of  sleep  he  heard  Max 
lying:  "The  queen's  dead.  Doc. 
v.  Which  means  I  got  to  book 
iy  for  murder — today.  The  chief 
i  it." 

it  going  to  be,  Max?"    The 
st  sat  up. 

l't  make  it  formal  till  you  give 
on  those   clues.   Doc,  but  it 
Lou  Oliver.   Timing  and  op- 
are  against  him,  and  the  tooth- 
makes  a  liar  out  of  him  when 
he  wasn't  in  the  queen's  bed- 
|And  he  lied  about  the  reason  for 
it  with    Mrs.   West.    She   didn't 
>ut  any  of  his  columns  last  week." 
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Time  to  Retire! 

Dawn  is  so  pretty 
In  country  and  city 
It  seems  a  great  pity 
To  flaunt  it  so  soon. 
Why  stage  it  so  early 
When  people  are  surly? 
Why  be  so  unfurly 
So  long  before  noon? 

— MARGARET   F1SHBACK 


il  be  right  over,  Max."  .  .  . 

an   hour   later   the   pathologist 
into  his  laboratory,  slipped  off 
at,  and  slipped  into  a  white  jacket, 
ris,"  he  said  to  his  chief  techni- 
'put  through  a  call  to  New  York, 
t  Dr.  Wiener  in  the  Medical  Exam- 
office.  Let's  see  your  blood-typing 
,  Dr.  Mookerji." 
lave  assembled  list  in  apple-cake  or- 
said  the  Hindu  resident.    "Item. 
West,  Group  O,  MN,  Rh  posi- 
Item— " 
n  read,  Doctor,"  Dan  Coffee  said, 
g  for  the  papers. 
Iiease  note,  Doctor  Sahib,"  the  Hindu 
ued,    "that    have    prepared    indi- 
report  on  Culex  fatigans.    Must 
that  have  never  previously  per- 
isoagglutination   test   from   de- 
insect." 

Coffee  leafed  through  the  reports, 

jig  that  all  of  Mrs.  West's  servants 

ntributed  to  the  blood  bank.  Then 

ed  to  Ritter. 

ere's  your  man  Oliver  now,  Max? 

Jope,"  the  detective  replied.  "In  the 
ig  room  with  his  wife  and  office- 
father-in-law.  Parkinson's  out  there, 

land  the  business  manager.  I  haven't 
'em  yet  the  queen  is  dead." 
■lew  York  on  the  wire,"  Doris  Hud- 

|  interrupted. 
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Dr.  Coffee  picked  up  the  instrument. 
"Hello,  Doctor  Wiener?  This  is  Dan 
Coffee  in  Northbank.  Did  a  detective 
named  Brody — ?  You've  already  fin- 
ished— ?  A  secretor,  eh?  B  cells?  Will 
you  give  Brody  a  written  report  on  that 
and  send  him  back  with  the  evidence? 
Thanks  a  lot.  Doctor." 

Dan  Coffee  hung  up  and  stared  pen- 
sively at  the  telephone  for  an  instant. 
"Max."  he  said,  "you'd  better  herd  your 
people  in  here  and  break  the  news  to 
them." 

"Gents  and  lady,"  said  Max  Ritter, 
when  the  half-dozen  people  from  the 
waiting  room  had  filed  into  the  pathology 
lab,  "I  got  sad  news  to  announce.  Mrs. 
West  is  dead.  And  what's  even  sadder, 
I'm  going  to  book  one  of  you  folks  for 
murder  by  lunchtime.  But  before  I  make 
a  pinch.  Doc  Coffee  here  wants  to  ask  a 
few  questions.  Take  it.  Doc." 

"I'd  like  to  ask  Mr.  Parkinson  if  he 
was  in  Mrs.  West's  bedroom  last  night," 
Dr.  Coffee  said. 

Parkinson  shook  his  head.  "I  haven't 
been  near  Mrs.  West's  house  for  more 
than  a  week,"  he  said. 

"Were  you  in  your  office  all  last  eve- 
ning until  eleven?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  editor,  "except  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  when  I  went  out 
for  a  cup  of  coffee.  That  was  around  ten 
thirty.  When  1  came  back,  the  proofs  of 
the  editorials  had  just  come  up  from  the 
composing  room.  I  glanced  at  them  and 
called  Dr.  Gluck  to  take  them  to  Mrs. 
West's  home.  Then  I  called  Mrs.  West 
on  the  interphone  to  tell  her  they  were 
on  the  way.  While  I  was  talking  to  her,  I 
heard  the  shot." 

"Have  you  any  nervous  habits,  Mr. 
Parkinson — such  as  unconsciously  chew- 
ing a  toothpick  when  preoccupied?" 

"No,"  Parkinson  replied. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  who  habitually 
chews  toothpicks?  I  ask  that  question 
because  Lieutenant  Ritter  found  a 
chewed  toothpick  in  Mrs.  West's  room 
last  night." 

Parkinson  glanced  nervously  at  Oliver. 
"Nobody,"  he  said. 

"You're  a  gallant  liar,  Parky,"  Oliver 
said.  "Everybody  knows  I've  chewed 
toothpicks  ever  since  I  used  to  eat  in  one- 
arm  joints  when  I  was  a  cub  police  re- 
porter in  New  Orleans." 

"So  you  admit  you  worked  in  New 
Orleans,"  Ritter  said.  He  produced  the 
bloodstained  envelope  with  the  New  Or- 
leans address  in  one  corner.  "The  nurse 
found  this  tucked  in  Mrs.  West's  negli- 
gee. This  mean  anything  to  you?" 

Parkinson  blinked  at  the  envelope  and 
shook  his  head. 

OLIVER'S  face  turned  slowly  brick 
red  beneath  his  stubble.  "Noth- 
ing," he  said. 

"You  were  a  reporter  in  New  Orleans 
twelve  years  ago,  Oliver.  Right?" 

"Right." 

"Then  I  guess  you  remember  the  Cre- 
ole Bank  robbery,"  Ritter  continued.  "A 
one-man  job  by  a  handsome  redheaded 
crook  named  Freddie  Sample.  He  got  a 
hundred  grand  in  currency.  Remember?" 

"I  remember,"  Oliver  said.  "But  you 
don't.   You  were  still  in  school,  Ritter." 

"Maybe  you  haven't  heard,"  Ritter 
said,  "but  a  guy  named  Bell  invented  a 
gadget  by  which  the  human  voice  can 
be  made  to  run  along  wires.  And  I'm 
on  speaking  terms  with  the  police  chief 
in  New  Orleans.  Sample  pulled  the  Cre- 
ole Bank  job  on  his  wedaing  night,  with 
his  bride  waiting  to  sail  next  day  on  a 
honeymoon  to  the  West  Indies. 

"Only  she  didn't  sail,  because  the  cops 
jumped  Sample,  chased  him  to  the  docks, 
opened  fire  when  he  tried  to  cross  the 
river  in  a  stolen  launch,  and  hit  the  gas 
tank.  The  launch  blew  up  and  they  never 
found  enough  of  it  to  use  for  kindling. 
All  they  found  of  Sample  was  a  burned 
piece  of  coat  and  a  few  thousand  bucks 
in  stolen  bills." 

"For  twelve  years,"  Oliver  said,  "the 
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teries and  we  will  give  you 
free  a  new  comparable 
flashlight  with  batteries. 
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She'll  love  you  for  it  —  the  clean,  mas- 
culine fragrance  you  bring  with  you 
when  you  use  Tawn  —  the  AfterShave 
Lotion  that  soothes,  cools  and  stimu- 
lates your  skin... helps  heal  razor  nicks 
. . .  prevents  the  skin  chap  that  makes 
your  next  shave  such  a  rough  deal. 
Try  it  today!  You'll  reach  a  new  "high" 
in  shaving  comfort  — for  only     yp  . 

AT  DRUG  COUNTERS  plu»  »ox 

EVERYWHERE 

McKesson  & Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, Conn. 


Of  course,  you  want  to  make 
things  pleasant  and  easy  for  your- 
self. Then  why  take  a  harsh,  dis- 
agreeable laxative  when  you  can 
take  Ex-Lax!  No  other  laxative 
gives  you  or  your  children  relief 
more  pleasantly  or  more  easily. 

Ex-Lax  tastes  wonderful— like 
delicious  chocolate.  Ex-Lax  works 
gently... brings  thorough  relief! 
What's  more,  it  is  easy  on  the 
system.  Ex-Lax  is  the  dependable 
laxative  many  doctors  use  in  their 
practice.  Still  only  lOt.  There  is 
no  better  laxative  at  any  price. 

Get  a  COLD? 

When  you  need  a  laxative,  don't 
upset  yourself  with  the  harsh  kind. 
Take  easy-acting  Ex-Lax.  It  gets 
thorough  results  gently. 

When  Nature  "forgets"., 
remember 

EX-LAX 

THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


New  Orleans  police  have  listed  Sample 
as  missing  after  explosion  and  presumed 
dead." 

"That  was  until  last  week,"  Ritter  cor- 
rected him.  "You  ought  to  know,  Oliver, 
because  you  were  in  New  Orleans  last 
week,  asking  questions  about  Sample." 

"The  chief  sure  keeps  you  filled  in," 
Oliver  said.  "I  was  down  there  for  a  few 
days  on  an  assignment  for  the  Tribune." 

"What  kind  of  an  assignment?" 

"Strictly  confidential." 

"Look,  Oliver,  I  can  have  you  put  on 
the  witness  stand — " 

"You  can't  put  me  on  the  stand  if 
you're  going  to  charge  me  with  murder," 
Oliver  interrupted.  "Aren't  you  going  to 
arrest  me,  Ritter?" 

"I  was,"  the  detective  said,  "but  Doc 
Coffee  says  I'm  wrong." 

"You  were  right  about  one  thing, 
Max,"  Dr.  Coffee  said.  "You  were  right 
about  the  murderer  standing  behind  the 
interphone  box  when  he  shot  Mrs.  West. 
But  you  were  wrong  about  Mrs.  West 
striking  the  switch  keys  unconsciously. 
The  murderer  himself  pushed  down  one 
key — consciously.  He  meant  to  push 
down  the  left-hand  key,  opening  the  cir- 
cuit to  the  managing  editor's  office.  Ac- 
tually, although  erroneously,  he  pushed 
down  the  key  to  his  left,  which  was  the 
right-hand  key  connecting  with  the  busi- 
ness office. 

"Mr.  Parkinson  therefore  did  not  hear 
the  shot  over  the  interphone  because  the 
circuit  was  not  open,  and  because  the 
shot  was  fired  about  half  an  hour  before 
he  said  it  was.  Parkinson  fired  it  himself, 
Max,  while  he  supposedly  was  out  get- 
ting coffee.  You  can  arrest  him  for  mur- 
der, Max." 

Parkinson  took  off  his  glasses  and 
laughed  uneasily.   "You're  joking." 

DR.  COFFEE  shook  his  head.  "Not 
at  all.  When  you  dropped  that 
chewed  toothpick  in  Mrs.  West's  room 
last  night,  Parkinson,  you  obviously  did 
not  know  that  certain  body  fluids,  such 
as  saliva,  contain  group-specific  sub- 
stances which  correspond  to  the  blood 
type  of  the  secretor. 

"We  flew  that  toothpick  to  the  serolo- 
gist  of  the  Medical  Examiner's  office  in 
New  York  this  morning.  I've  just  been 
informed  that  a  solution  made  from  the 
toothpick  gives  a  reaction  establishing 
that  it  was  chewed  by  a  person  with  type 
B  blood.  One  person  in  about  ten  has  B 
type  blood,  Parkinson,  and  the  blood 
which  you  volunteered  for  Mrs.  West 
belongs  to  group  B.  Oliver  has  O  type 
blood.  So  has  Dr.  Gluck.  So  had  Mrs. 
West.  Paula  Oliver  has  A  type  blood. 
No  other  associate  of  Mrs.  West  be- 
longs to  the  B  group." 

"But  I  wasn't  in  Mrs.  West's  bedroom," 
Parkinson  protested. 

"You  have  a  pink  welt  on  the  left  side 
of  your  forehead,"  Dr.  Coffee  said.  "And 
while  I  can't  prove  it  is  a  mosquito  bite, 
we  do  know  that  there  was  a  dead  mos- 
quito beside  the  interphone,  and  that  the 
mosquito  had  been  feeding  on  B  type 
blood — your  type,  Parkinson." 

"Fantastic!"  Parkinson  replaced  his 
glasses.  "You  surely  don't  expect  to 
convict  me  of  murder  on  the  basis  of  a 
mosquito  bite — and  without  motive." 

"We  got  a  motive,"  Ritter  said.  He 
jerked  his  head  toward  the  door.  "Every- 
body out  of  the  lab  that  don't  belong  here 
— except  Parkinson  and  Oliver." 

When  the  door  had  closed  again,  Rit- 
ter continued:  "Parkinson,  you  commit- 
ted murder  to  protect  your  wife  and  kid. 
But  if  you  don't  come  clean  now,  you're 
going  to  wreck  the  very  thing  you  wanted 
to  save.  Look.  When  I  found  this  empty 
envelope  with  the  address  of  the  New 
Orleans  Marriage  License  Bureau,  I  got 
on  the  phone,  and  I  found  that  Mrs. 
West  had  requested  and  was  sent  a  pho- 
tostat of  the  application  by  Frederick 
Sample  and  Helen  Starr  for  a  marriage 
license  twelve  years  ago.  I  also  found 
that  Lou  Oliver  had  been  in  New  Orleans 


asking  the  police  questions  about  Fred- 
die Sample  and  the  Creole  Bank  robbery 
of  the  same  date.  Then,  digging  in  Mrs. 
West's  desk,  1  found  this  A. P.  dispatch 
which  I  didn't  see  in  the  papers." 

Ritter  produced  a  torn  scrap  of  tele- 
type copy  which  read: 

WASHINGTON.— F.B.I,  finger- 
print experts  announced  today  that 
George  Roland,  killed  in  an  at- 
tempted bank  robbery  in  Montreal 
last  week,  has  been  identified  as 
Freddie  Sample,  who  was  thought 
drowned  while  escaping  after  the 
Creole  Bank  robbery  in  New  Or- 
leans twelve  years  ago. 

"Then  I  went  down  to  the  Northbank 
county  clerk's  office,"  Ritter  continued, 
"and  1  found  that  when  Helen  Starr  mar- 
ried Edward  Parkinson  here  ten  years 
ago,  she  forgot  to  mention  in  her  appli- 
cation that  she'd  been  married  before — a 
slip  I  can  understand,  since  her  first  hus- 
band's name  ain't  much  of  a  social  asset. 
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So  since  Sample  was  never  declared  le- 
gally dead,  and  in  view  of  certain  laws  on 
bigamy  and  illegitimacy,  I  see  why  you 
dropped  that  toothpick  to  hang  the  mur- 
der on  the  man  who  dug  up  the  dirt." 

"Wait  a  minute,  Ritter,"  Oliver  broke 
in.  "Parky,  you're  a  fool.  Even  if  your 
toothpick  clue  hadn't  backfired,  you 
don't  think  I'd  have  gone  to  the  chair 
without  opening  my  mouth,  do  you? 
Or  maybe  you  don't  know  the  real  rea- 
son for  my  fight  with  Winnie.  When  this 
Freddie  Sample  story  came  over  the  wire 
last  week,  Winnie  had  nostalgic  memo- 
ries of  the  big  Creole  Bank  story  of 
twelve  years  ago.  She  sent  me  to  New 
Orleans  to  find  out  what  had  happened 
to  the  little  bride  Sample  left  waiting  on 
her  wedding  night  while  he  robbed  a 
bank,  and  how  she'd  react  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  he's  been  alive  all  this  time. 

"When  I  found  that  the  maiden  name 
of  Sample's  moll  was  Helen  Starr,  and 
knowing  Helen  Starr  was  the  present 
Mrs.  Parkinson,  I  came  back  and  told 


Winnie  I  couldn't  write  the  storj 
her  the  story  would  wreck  thei 
three  people,  and  that  no  hur 
yarn  is  worth  that  much.  I  did 
tion  names,  because  1  knew  Win 
cared  how  many  lives  she  mig 
So  Winnie  wired  New  Orleans  fcl 
tostat  of  the  marriage-license  app 
It  came  day  before  yesterday,] 
course  Winnie  recognized  Helen 
the  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Parkii 
"She  fired  me  for  dereliction ' 
and  insubordination — but  not  bej 
nouncing  that  she  was  going  to  I 
the  happy  Parkinson  home.  She| 
ing  to  offer  Parky  two  alternati 
vorce  his  wife  publicly  and  kl 
job,  or  lose  his  job  and  face  the( 
of  a  possibly  bigamous  marria^ 
bank  robber's  moll,  maybe  a 
out  of  wedlock,  a — " 

PARKINSON'S  voice  was 
for  help.  He  was  trembling, 
face  was  ashen.    "Lou,  you  wo 
this  testimony  in  court,  will  you' 

"Of  course  not,"  Oliver  said, 
Ritter  is  the  kind  of  guy  I  think  \ 
won't  dig  up  another  photostat  to 
the  one  you  killed  Winnie  to 
you're  smart,  Parky,  you  won't  ( 
the  D.A.  make  a  case.  Say  yoi 
Winnie  in  a  jealous  quarrel,  or  1 
she  found  out  you'd  embezzle 
grand  in  Tribune  funds. 

"Plead  guilty  to  a  second 
charge.  Helen  and  the  kid  cot 
down  the  fact  that  you  might  be 
derer  or  a  thief,  but  the  good  bi 
of  Northbank  would  never  forg 
for  having  lived  in  their  midst  a 
spectable  member  of  the  comr 
when  she  was  really  Sample's  mc 
perhaps  not  legally  married  to  yoi 
they  could  never  forgive  the  kid  fo 
illegitimate,  which  a  court  might  1 
be  the  case." 

Parkinson  turned  to  Ritter  am 
"I'll  do  whatever  you  say,  Lieuten 
you'll  give  me  a  chance  to  remarry 
quietly  and  legally,  so  there  will 
question  of  legality  and  things  will 
right  for  the  boy." 

Ritter  looked  out  of  the  windo 
guess  it  can  be  arranged."  he  said 

Dr.  Motilal  Mookerji  shook  hi 
baned  head.  "Hindu  mind  freqi 
bewildered  by  social  customs  indig 
to  your  stupendous  country,"  he 
"Why,  Doctor  Sahib,  is  criminous 
der  less  heinous  than  parturition  o 
perimeter  of  lawful  wedlock?" 

Dan  Coffee  could  think  of  ni 
swer  to  the  question. 
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"He's  not  much  good  but  he  gives 
the  other   dogs   a   lot  of   laughs" 


CAUL    Ml 
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'My  kid's  been  in  there  four  hours.  Do 
you  mind  if  I  hand  him  his  lunch?' 


SIDNEY     HOFF 


NEW  BONES  FOR  OLD 


Continued  from  page  1 7 


of  Cellophane  to  replace  the  use- 
bursa. 

opedists  owe  most  of  their  newer 
wledge  of  shoulders  to  Dr.  Anthony 
■alma  of  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
■  DePalma  steadfastly  refused  to  ac- 
what  he  was  taught  about  disabled 
diseased  shoulders  until  he  under- 
normal  shoulders.  Together  with 
Gerald  Callory  and  George  Bennett, 
_ fferson,  he  laboriously  dissected  and 
J  the  shoulders  of  every  cadaver 
able. 

results  of  his  findings  on  300  pairs 
rmal  shoulders  set  other  surgeons 
on  their  heels.    He  showed  that 
ler  parts  long  supposed  to  be  dis- 
and  which  therefore  were  rou- 
,  removed  during  operations,  were 
Be  normal  and  serviceable.   DePalma 
■nd  that  when  a  person  reaches  thirty, 
cartilage  of  shoulder  joints  changes 
elasticlike  tissue  to  a  yellow,  opaque 
ilient  tissue.    And  the  tissues  be- 
progressively  more  furrowed,  pit- 
and  uneven  to  the  age  of  sixty.   But 
-eaten  in  appearance  or  not,  they  are 
good,  useful  shoulders. 
ew  techniques  are  also  being  used  to 
arms.    Years  ago  a  Chicago  girl 
e  afflicted  with  a  stiff  elbow.    Her 
sician  didn't  think  anything  could  be 
le.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  an  orthopedist 
Krated,  separated  the  bones,  which  had 
■ted  and   made   a   new   elbow  joint. 
Sips  of  muscle  from  her  leg  were  fas- 
lied  in  between  the  bones,  giving  them 
■nething  to  ride  on.  She  is  able  to  use 
ir  arm  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years 
id  has  got  a  job. 
Bone  surgeons   now  know  that  old- 
iihioned  arm-setting  methods  left  much 
1  be  desired.    Sir  Harry  Piatt  of  Man- 
tester,  England,  found  that  many  adults 
[per   arm   disabilities    because    nerves 
Hre  impinged  upon  when  broken  arms 
'ire  set  in  childhood. 
Doctors  James  G.  Gay  and  J.  G.  Love 
■the  Mayo  Clinic  followed  up  his  obser- 
Htions  by  studying  the  fractured  elbows 
•  100  persons  an  average  of  22  years 
ter  the  breaks  had  healed.   These  pa- 
ints either  were  in  pain,  were  unable  to 
)ld  things  in  their  hands  or  felt  a  numb- 
'ss  in  their  arms.   In  a  few  cases  there 
as  paralysis.    But  few  associated  their 
bubles  with  arms  broken  in  childhood. 
j  When  the  arms  were  opened  up,  how- 
ler, they  showed  the  same  general  con- 
tainer's for  January  22,  1949 


dition:  scar  tissue  pressing  on  nerves  and 
the  blood  supply  blocked.  Loosening  the 
nerves  and  transplanting  them  into  new 
beds  of  muscle  brought  quick  relief. 

Clubfeet  and  clubhands  can  be  made 
gratifyingly  normal.  Children  born  with 
these  deformities  in  most  cases  have 
hands  or  feet  like  eagle  claws,  curving 
inward.  Lightweight  braces  which  are 
altered  as  progress  is  made  train  them  in 
the  right  direction.  Clubfeet  are  further 
helped  by  reverse  curvature  shoes. 

If  casts  are  applied  properly  the  first 
week  of  life,  the  surgeon  can  almost  guar- 
antee normal-appearing  hands  or  feet  for 
the  child  by  the  time  he  enters  school. 

Two  Boston  surgeons,  Drs.  Joseph  S. 
Barr  and  William  J.  Mixter,  solved  the 
riddle  of  what  causes  mysterious,  inca- 
pacitating painful  backs.  Through  their 
work,  several  hundred  people  have  found 
relief  after  years  of  suffering.  A  prac- 
tical application  of  their  findings  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  an  old  Irish  woman,  who 
now  goes  about  her  affairs  busily  and 
happily  after  years  of  semi-invalidism. 

She  complained  constantly  of  lum- 
bago, but  her  physician  could  not  find 
anything  wrong.  Another  physician  sug- 
gested she  consult  an  orthopedist.  The 
orthopedist  recognized  the  cause,  and 
told  her  she  needed  an  operation  to  cor- 
rect her  slipped  intervertebral  disk. 

"And  what  might  that  be?"  she  asked. 

"Know  what  soupbones  are?"  said  the 
specialist. 

Yes,  she  knew  all  about  the  sections  of 
backbone  sold  for  soup,  and  about  the 
pads  of  gristle  between  the  bones. 

"All  right."  he  continued,  "an  acci- 
dent or  strain  has  caused  one  of  those 
gristle  pads  to  poke  out  of  place  in  your 
soupbones." 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  mis- 
placed gristle — physicians  call  it  cartilage 
— was  pressing  on  the  nerves,  causing 
pain  and  numbness  in  the  woman's  legs 
and  feet.  Had  the  spinal  cord  also  been 
pinched,  as  sometimes  occurs,  her  legs 
would  have  been  paralyzed. 

To  relieve  nerve  pressure,  the  surgeon 
removed  the  misplaced  disk  of  cartilage. 
To  prevent  friction  between  the  two  ver- 
tebrae thus  left  uncushioned  and  free  to 
grind  together,  he  fastened  the  vertebrae 
together.  To  join  the  vertebrae,  he  per- 
formed what  is  known  as  a  fusion  opera- 
tion. He  grafted  a  piece  of  bone  across 
their  finlike  bumps.  While  the  fusion  op- 


oration  is  comparatively  simple,  it  calls 
foi  enormous  skill  since  the  operator 
woiks  iii  and  around  some  of  the  body's 
most  important  nerve  centers. 

1  \  in  iii  cad  Pott's  disease,  tuberculosis 
of  the  spine,  previously  considered  al- 
most ioo  per  cent  incurable,  is  Melding  to 
new  techniques.  Streptomycin  and  bed 
real  slop  the  draining  abscesses.  Then  a 
fusion  operation  immobilizes  the  dis- 
eased bonea.  From  four  to  six  weeks 
later  the  patient  is  able  to  walk.  And 
while  ho  must  remain  in  a  cast  for  four  to 
six  months,  he  can  look  forward  to  a  nor- 
mal life.  The  new  treatment  promises 
rehabilitation  when  tuberculosis  has  not 
already  destroyed  too  much  vital  tissue. 

Hope  for  Bone  T.B.  Victims 

This  method,  so  new  it  is  just  being  re- 
ported in  scientific  journals,  replaces  the 
need  for  keeping  victims  of  bone  tuber- 
culosis in  heavy  casts  or  on  frames  made 
of  pipe  and  canvas  for  from  two  to  six 
years.  The  chance  is  heart-warming  since 
children  are  most  susceptible. 

Recently  devised  plaster  jackets 
straighten  spines  in  patients  formerly 
considered  hopelessly  crippled.  While 
adults  with  backs  deformed  from  child- 
hood cannot  always  expect  normalcy,  a 
large  majority  can  have  a  distortion  as 
great  as  60  per  cent  reduced  to  an  unno- 
ticeable  20  per  cent. 

Dr.  Arthur  Steindler  of  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  is  the  acknowledged  Einstein  of 
bone  surgery  and  uses  his  mathematical 
wizardry  to  compute  stresses  and  strains 
for  special  braces.  This,  together  with  a 
rare  surgical  know-how,  enables  him  to 
relieve  crooked  backs  and  other  bone  ab- 
normalities in  children.  The  Steindler 
technique  employs  exercise  and  massage, 
and  temporary  braces,  used  only  certain 
times  each  day  during  what  he  terms 
"muscle  development"  periods.  Spine- 
stiffening  operations  help  paralytics  to 
maintain  corrected  positions. 

Of  course,  bone  surgery  is  not  all 
sweetness  and  light  despite  the  tremen- 
dous advances.  Trained  orthopedists  de- 
plore the  fact  that  deformities  far  too 
often  reach  them  only  after  the  entire 
body  is  out  of  alignment.  And  these  new 
techniques  require  skilled  surgeons  who 
have  orthopedic  training.  Happily,  how- 
ever, there  is  already  a  large  number  of 
top-notch  bone  surgery  centers  in  this 
country.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore the  improved  techniques  are  gener- 
ally available  in  hospitals  everywhere. 

A  very  real  worry  of  some  orthopedists 
has  been  bone  healing.  You  remember 
the  old  apple  tree  with  the  knobby  joint 
that  formed  when  a  break  was  needed? 
That  joint  was  the  strongest  part  of  the 
branch,  and  some  of  that  strength  was 
due  to  unevenness  in  mending. 

Human  bones  heal  better,  too,  if  set  a 
wee  bit  out  of  line.  When  bones  are  not 
perfectly  aligned,  the  defense  mechanism 
of  the  body  works  doubly  hard  to  re- 
pair the  damage.  Scar  tissue  and  new 
bone  are  more  quickly  and  plentifully 
produced. 

Knowing  this,  an  orthopedist  may  de- 
liberately set  a  bad  break  the  minutest 
fraction  out  of  line.  But  when  he  does  it 
he  knows  it  can  be  tricky  business.  What 
he  has  done  so  carefully  for  the  patient's 
welfare  can  be  misinterpreted  by  an  un- 
scrupulous lawyer  when  explaining  X- 
ray  films  before  an  uninformed  jury. 

Strangely  enough,  today's  bone  sur- 
geon worries  because  his  patients  are 
often  too  much  at  ease.  "They  are  too 
blamed  comfortable,"  one  said  recently. 
"They  don't  realize  that  no  matter  how 
much  we  have  speeded  recovery,  Nature 
must  have  time  to  accomplish  healing. 

"Here  I  get  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
hardening  of  the  arteries  and  ulcers  try- 
ing to  keep  them  quiet  for  the  necessary 
length  of  time.  Then  the  patient  says. 
What's  the  matter,  Doc?  You  sick  or 
something?  Ought  to  be  like  me.  I  feel 
great.'"  LZJCJEZJ 
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With  CASITE 

in  your  car 

Just  press  the  starter — and  whoosh 
— your  car  will  go  on  coldest  winter 
mornings. 

Just  relax  —  you'll  keep  going 
briskly,  steadily  —  you'll  get  that 
smoother,  sweeter  performance  you've 
been  looking  for. 

And  thousands  of  miles  from  now, 
you'll  still  have  plenty  of  power. 
Casite  cuts  engine  wear  because  it 
improves  lubrication.  No  matter  what 
kind  of  motor  oil  is  used,  Casite  gets 
it  around  quickly  and  into  the  tight 
spots.  Get  Casite  and  go! 

THE  CASITE  CORPORATION,  Hidings,  Michigan 
CASITE  DIVISION,  Hastings  Ltd.,  Toronto 

(kf/eji  StSttfng) 

in  coldest  weather  I 

or  double-your-money-back    I 
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There  is  a  new  highroad  to  culinary  adventure  for  both  amateur  chef  and  housewife  with  the  emergence  of  beer  as  a  versatile  and  zestful  cooking  ingredien 

Nowlimre  Cooking  with  Beer 

A  universal  beverage  enters  the  American  kitchen  in  a  new  and  tantalizing  guise 


00D  cooked  with  beer  is  lusty,  hearty 
fare.  And  in  addition  to  the  aroma  and 
flavor  which  it  adds  to  dishes,  it  has  a 
rich  taste  after  it's  cooked  that  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  beverage.  It  offers 
a  subtle  yet  vigorous  quality  which  probably  will 
appeal  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

Almost  everybody  knows  that  beer  is  used  in 
making  Welsh  rabbit,  but  few  of  us  American  cooks 
go  further  than  that  with  beer  in  our  cooking.  We 
miss  a  lot.  Of  course,  beer  cookery  is  primarily 
Germanic  in  origin  and,  like  most  German  food, 
beer  dishes  are  inclined  to  be  not  only  hearty  but 
somewhat  heavy — and  yet  very  good! 

If  you  are  interested  in  experimenting  with  beer 


Bv  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 
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cookery  beyond  the  suggestions  I've  made  on  the 
opposite  page,  you'll  find  that  almost  any  entree 
ordinarily  made  with  wine  will  come  out  entirely 
different,  but  exceedingly  tasty,  if  cooked  with  beer. 

Adventuring  in  food  preparation  is  one  of  the 
greatest  thrills  that  can  happen  to  a  cook,  man  or 
woman..  And  beer  is  something  to  be  adventured 
with.  It  can  be  used  with  vigor,  unlike  herbs  and 
spices,  without  overwhelming  the  dishes  in  which 
it  is  used. 

Try  some  of  these  dishes  in  your  experimenting. 
For  a  salad  of  macaroni,  green  pepper,  pickles  and 


bologna  cubes,  make  a  dressing  of  beer  fixed  wit! 
mayonnaise — £•  cup  each.  Baste  a  baked  ham  witl 
beer.  Try  using  half  beer,  half  consomme"  in  mak 
ing  onion  soup. 

In  preparing  chicken  aspic  use  half  beer,  hall 
chicken  stock — wonderful  flavor.  Try  softening 
bleu,  Roquefort  or  Brie  cheese  with  beer  to  spread 
on  canapes.  And  put  a  little  beer  into  chopped 
beef  with  the  other  seasonings  you  like,  before 
forming  hamburger  cakes. 

Remember  that  in  all  beer  cooking  you  should 
open  the  can  or  bottle  and  let  it  stand  fifteen  min- 
utes before  using  the  beer.    And  remember,  too.j 
that  beer  to  drink  goes  well  with  any  dish  cooked 
in  beer.  ' — It— J  L— M 
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Link  Sausages  in  Beer 

I  pounds  link  sausages;  1  medium  onion,  sliced; 
tablespoon  bacon  fat;  2  cups  beer  (about);  1  bay 
if;  3  peppercorns;  salt;  2  tablespoons  flour.  Brown 
kisages  and  onion  in  bacon  fat.  Add  1  cup  beer, 
ly  leaf  and  peppercorns.  Bring  to  boil  and  con- 
kue  cooking  until  half  the  beer  has  boiled  away. 
lit  to  taste.  Add  enough  beer  to  cover  sausages, 
prner  for  15-20  minutes.  Remove  sausages.  Strain 
uce  and  thicken  with  flour.  Pour  over  sausages 
Id  surround  them  with  mashed  potato  ring. 


Beer  Soup  with  Mill; 

li  cups  beer;  1  pint  milk;  2  tablespoons  lemon 
juice;  1  stick  cinnamon;  2  egg  yolks;  salt  to  taste;  1 
teaspoon  grated  lemon  peel;  croutons.  Cook  the 
beer  with  lemon  juice  and  cinnamon  until  well 
heated.  Heat  milk  (do  not  let  it  boil)  and  beat 
egg  yolks  into  it.  Combine  the  milk  mixture  with 
the  beer,  and  add  salt.  Remove  the  cinnamon 
stick.  Serve  with  a  sprinkle  of  lemon  peel  and  crisp 
croutons  on  top. 


Veai  Stewed  in  Beer 

2  pounds  of  breast  of  veal,  cut  up;  seasoned  flour; 
2  bay  leaves;  1  green  pepper,  chopped;  1  large 
onion,  chopped;  2  tomatoes,  quartered;  {  pound 
mushrooms,  quartered;  2  tablespoons  salad  oil; 
1 1  cups  beer.  Roll  veal  in  seasoned  flour.  Brown  in 
deep  pot  in  hot  fat.  Add  all  other  ingredients  and 
simmer,  tightly  covered,  until  done  (about  2{ 
hours).  Thicken  gravy,  if  desired.  Excellent  served 
with  mashed  sweet  potatoes. 


RECIPES  SERVE  4 


Beef 'Beer  Pot  Roast 

pounds  of  rump  of  beef;  3  tablespoons  sugar;  1 
ablespoon  salt;  1  teaspoon  powdered  clove;  2  ice 
cubes;  grated  rind  1  large  lemon;  \\  cups  beer;  \ 
cup  salad  oil;  1  large  onion,  minced;  bacon  fat;  6 
medium  onions,  peeled;  6  carrots,  whole;  3  white 
turnips,  halved.  Mix  sugar,  salt,  clove  and  cayenne. 
Add  ice  cubes,  lemon  rind  and  enough  beer  to  make 
smooth  paste.  Add  salad  oil  slowly,  beating  it  in. 
\dd  remainder  of  beer  and  onion.  Marinate  beef 
n  this  mixture  24  hours,  turning  occasionally.  Re- 
ve  beef,  reserving  marinade.  Brown  beef  in  deep 

it  in  bacon  fat.  Add  marinade  and  enough  water 
to  cover.  Cover  pot  and  simmer  3  hours,  adding 
vegetables  during  last  hour. 


Fish  Fillets  in  Beer  Sauce 

3  pounds  fillets  of  cod  or  haddock;  2  large  onions, 
chopped;  i  cup  butter;  2  tablespoons  flour;  1±  cups 
beer;  2  tablespoons  brown  sugar;  5  peppercorns;  2 
cloves;  1  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce;  1  table- 
spoon vinegar;  pimiento  strips;  parsley.  Cut  fillets 
for  serving.  Brown  onions  in  butter;  add  flour,  cook 
3  minutes.  Add  beer  and  remaining  ingredients  ex- 
cept fish  and  vinegar.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring, 
until  thickened.  Add  fillets,  cover  and  cook  until 
fish  is  done.  Add  vinegar  and  cook  2  minutes 
longer.  Remove  fish.  Strain  sauce  and  serve  over 
fish.  Decorate  with  pimiento  strips  and  parsley 
bouquets. 


Squash-Beer  Pie 

2  cups  cooked  squash;  i  cup  brown  sugar;  1  tea- 
spoon salt;  i  teaspoon  powdered  cloves;  |  teaspoon 
ginger;  j  teaspoon  cinnamon;  2  tablespoons  flour;  2 
cups  beer;  3  eggs.  Combine  dry  ingredients  and 
mix  well  into  squash.  Add  beer  and  mix  well.  Add 
2  eggs  and  1  egg  yolk,  lightly  beaten.  Line  9-inch 
pie  plate  with  pastry  and  fill  with  above  mixture. 
Bake  the  pie  at  350  degrees  for  a  half-hour,  or  un- 
til set.  Make  meringue  flavored  with  nutmeg  and 
pipe  a  1-Hnch  border  of  meringue  around  the  edge 
of  the  pie.  Turn  the  oven  up  to  375  degrees  and 
return  the  pie  to  the  oven  until  the  meringue  is 
lightly  browned. 


//  you  u-iih  to  receive  file  card*  with  thete  recipet  printed  on  them.  Mend  lelf-nddreued, 
stamped  envelope  to   Collier' i   Food  Editor,  250  Park  Avenue,  New    York   17,  New    York 
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Join  the  millions  who  give 
chap  stick*  first  place  for  chapped 
lips.  Travellers,  sportsmen,  and  all 
those  who  work  or  play  find  chap 
stick'  the  handy  little  pocket  piece 
for  sore,  weather  beaten  lips. 

Easy  to  apply,  works  fast.  Specially  med- 
icated, extra  soothing. Take 'chap  stick' 
with  you  wherever  you  go.  When  change 
of  climate  or  altitude  causes  those 
cracker-dry,  sore,  chapped  lips,  use 
chap  stick'  at  once. 

Refuse  all  substitutes  —  CHAP  STICK'  is 
the  only  antiseptic  lip  balm. 

•  For  cracked,  chapped,  weather  sore 
hands  use  'CHAP-ANS,'  the 
man's  hand  cream.  .  us 


25c 

II.  S.  and  Canada 


PS    LIPS    FIT 


Learn  here  the  TRUTH  about 

PSORIASIS 

IS  IT  A  SKIN  DISEASE 

or  INTERNAL? 


For  the  past  several  years  a  number  of  Physicians 
have  reported  amazing  success  in  treating  Psoriasis 
with  lipan  — a  new  medical  wonder  taken  inter- 
nally, lipan  (registered  U.S.  Patent  Office)  is  a 
combination  of  glandular  substances  that  treat 
certain  internal  disorders  which  many  medical 
men  now  agree  to  be  the  cause  of  Psoriasis.  Clinical 
results  show  lipan  successful  in  over  90%  of  the 
cases  treated.  Even  stubborn  lesions  are  alleviated 
to  a  degree  almost  beyond  belief.  Absolutclu  harm- 
less !  Ask  your  druggist  for  lipan.  or  write  direct 
for  free  booklet.  Or  send  for  month's  supply  (180 
tablets) .  enclosing  check  or  money  order  for  $8.50. 

SPIRT  A  COMPANY.  Dept.<  I.  W.terbury.  Conn. 
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RELIEVED 


incredibly  fast 

the  way  thousands  of  physicians 
and  dentists  recommend  — 


ANACIN 


Here's  why 

Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  it 
contains  not  one  but  a 
combination  of  medi- 
cally proved  ingred 
ents.  Get  Anacin 
Tablets  today. 


THE  SHAME  OF  OUR  LOCAL  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 


the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  en- 
gaged to  investigate  conditions  in  1947. 

Across  the  country,  there  are  6,000 
communities  with  no  public  water  works 
systems  and  9,000  other  towns  and 
villages  which  need  sewage  systems.  In 
rural  areas,  according  to  a  recent  report 
by  Dr.  Abel  Wolman,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  there  are  "more  than  33,- 
000,000  people  who  lack  satisfactory 
sewage  or  excreta  disposal  facilities  of 
the  simplest  type." 

These  primitive  conditions  could  be 
eliminated  through  establishment  of  a 
network  of  well-staffed  local  health  de- 
partments. But  of  all  governmental 
services,  this  is  the  most  forlorn  and  for- 
gotten. 

Why  this  nation-wide  apathy  toward 
a  service  that  is  the  cheapest  possible 
insurance  against  disease  and  death?  The 
answer,  probably,  is  YOU.  What  do 
you  know  about  your  local  health  de- 
partment? It  records  your  baby's  birth 
and  Uncle  John's  death  and  it  tacks  up 
a  warning  sign  on  the  house  up  the  block 
where  the  kids  have  the  measles.  But  if 
you  think — as  many  people  do — that  it's 
primarily  a  charity  organization,  you're 
wrong.  It's  a  legitimate  and  vital  part  of 
your  community  government.  As  a  tax- 
payer, it  owes  you  definite  services.  You 
should  see  that  you  get  them.  Your  life 
can  depend  on  it. 

Study  the  check  list  of  seven  basic 
services  shown  on  opposite  page.  If  you 
don't  think  your  local  department  is  pro- 
viding them,  find  out  why.  Ask  your 
councilman.  When  he  sees  you're  con- 
cerned, he'll  get  concerned,  too. 

Smallpox  Scare  in  New  York 

A  good  local  health  department  is  your 
ounce  of  prevention  against  communica- 
ble diseases.  New  Yorkers  found  that 
out  two  years  ago  when  a  visitor  with 
smallpox  imperiled  the  city's  8,000,000 
inhabitants.  Fortunately,  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  staff  was 
geared  for  a  mass  vaccination  campaign. 
It  checked  the  contagious  terror  before 
it  could  get  started. 

It  took  a  typhoid  epidemic  in  Alameda 
County,  California,  last  year  to  secure 
funds  for  the  elimination  of  a  known 
polluted  creek.  And  Grafton,  West  Vir- 
ginia, had  to  be  shown,  too.  Its  tax- 
payers refused  to  spend  $10,000  to 
start  a  local  health  department  until  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  showed  that 
illnesses  that  could  have  been  prevented 
had  cost  the  town  more  than  $112,000 
in  the  previous  year  alone. 

An  outbreak  of  diarrhea  terrorized  a 
hospital  nursery  in  a  Kansas  town  in  late 
1945.  Twenty-six  helpless  infants  were 
stricken.  Nine  died.  An  investigation 
revealed  that  polluted  milk  was  responsi- 
ble. It  had  been  contaminated  by  water 
which  had  dripped  into  the  milk  through 
a  dirty  rag  used  around  a  leaking  pipe 
joint.  Great  Bend  had  no  local  sani- 
tarian to  check  the  conditions  under 
which  the  milk  was  produced.  The  epi- 
demic was  not  checked  until  the  State 
Board  of  Health  took  over.  But  that 
was  small  comfort  for  grieving  par- 
ents who  stood  over  coffins  instead  of 
cradles. 

You  think  none  of  this  death-deal- 
ing sudden  terror  could  happen  to  you  or 
your  community?  Don't  be  too  sure. 
Your  town  may  be  next.  Disease-carry- 
ing flies,  mosquitoes  and  rats  don't  dis- 
criminate— the  right  or  wrong  side  of 
the  tracks,  and  city  and  state  borders 
mean  nothing  to  them.  The  germs  born 
on  the  alley  garbage  tomorrow  morn- 
ing can  be  on  your  plate  by  lunchtime. 

Delegates  to  a  recent  public  health 
conference  dinner  in  Mitchell,  Indiana, 
were  stricken  by  food  poisoning.     One 


Continued  from  page  13 

of  the  most  common  complaints,  you 
can  get  food  poisoning  from  almost  any 
dish  prepared  in  an  uninspected  eating 
spot.  It  can  come  from  vermin  in  the 
pantry,  a  dirty  dish,  a  chef  with  an  in- 
fected finger,  or  the  sneezing  waitress 
with  a  germ-laden  handkerchief. 

Another  easily  caught  infection  is 
ringworm,  usually  traceable  to  your 
barber's  unsterilized  combs  and  clip- 
pers. But  there  are  other  sources,  too, 
as  the  parents  of  500  school  children 
in  a  Maryland  town  discovered  three 
years  ago.  The  youngsters'  ringworm 
was  traced  to  germ-infested  back  rests 
on  the  seats  of  the  local  movie  theater. 

Despite  the  genuine  need  for  greater 
public  health  protection,  many  towns 
still  pay  more  attention  to  the  health  of 
pigs  and  pets  than  of  human  beings.  The 
dog  poiind  often  boasts  a  more  attractive 
building  than  the  local  health  depart- 
ment. And  the  average  jail  is  a  show 
place  compared  to  the  usual  health  de- 
partment's dilapidated,  or  even  con- 
demned, quarters. 

Dr.  Reginald  Atwater,  head  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
told  a  U.S.  Senate  Committee  in  1946 
that  "less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  health 
departments  in  this  country  are  provided 
with  physical  facilities  even  approach- 
ing reasonable  standards  of  decency." 

Today  the  health  department  picture 
is  complicated  by  a  desperate  personnel 
problem.  More  than  30,000  vacancies 
exist  all  over  the  United  States  for  full- 
time  health  officers,  sanitarians,  nurses, 
technicians,  health  educators  and  other 
public  health  workers.  Staff  members 
are  resigning  faster  than  they  can  be  re- 
placed chiefly  because  of  the  scandal- 
ously low  salaries.  Only  true  missionary 
spirit  keeps  present  public  health  work- 
ers in  their  underpaid,  and  often  unap- 
preciated, positions.  Few  new  people  are 
entering  the  field. 

In  a  northwest  town  recently,  a 
tuberculosis  X-ray  technician  quit  his 
job  because  he  could  make  more  money 
as  a  dishwasher.     Dr.  A.  L.  Chapman, 


of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,! 
"Too    many    health    departmer 
ployees  are  now  being  hired  sol 
the  basis  of  how  little  pay  they  \\ 
cept — even  though  experience 
ciency  should  be  the  only  yard 
employment." 

The  shortage  of  public  health 
has  been  widely  publicized.  B, 
scarcity  does  not  end  there.  Tl 
two  states  have  no  public  health  d  i 
Twenty-eight  states  lack  nutrit 
Sixteen  states  need  health  educat 
their  local  health  departments. 

Many  Jobs;  Few  Applicar 

The  most  critical  shortage  is  in 
officers.    There  has  been  a  75 
turnover  in  state  health  officers 
the  past  six    years.     When  a 
Foundation  executive  in  Michiga 
a  federal  agency  for  help  in  fil( 
health  officer  vacancy,  he  got  this 
"Can  you  help  us?    We  need  nini| 
dred!" 

Because  of  sweatshop  salaries, 
fied  doctors  spurn  health  officer 
The  job  too  often  attracts  only  the! 
istic,  inexperienced  youth  or  the  I 
infirm  pensioner.  Until  recentl 
ninety-six-year-old  doctor  was  the] 
man  health  department  of  Henf 
County,  Indiana.  Though  unafl 
leave  his  home  without  assistanol 
health  of  the  county's  20,000  res| 
was  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Florida,  however,  has  no  health  I 
vacancies.  Able  state  health  d 
Wilson  T.  Sowder  has  raised  sa 
But  Kentucky,  for  example,  has  a| 
stitutional  limitation  of  $5,000  fcj 
state  health  officer's  annual  salarj 

Most  authorities  agree  that  the  ll 
officer  for  a  state,  or  even  a  ccf 
should  have  this  background :  four  I 
of  college,  four  years  of  medical  sc  j 
at  least  one  year  of  internship  fcj 
M.D.,  one  year  in  postgraduate  pj 
health  school,  and  three  or  four  \\ 
experience  in  public  health  work.i 
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'lilViprices,  $96.15  a  week  in  return 
,4  ears'  preparation  is  not  likely  to 
cti  swarm  of  candidates, 
jcier  serious  drawback  to  expert 
ealth  protection  is  the  fact  that 
ull-time,  as  well  as  part-time, 
Ticers  are  not  even  doctors.  That 
ally  true  in  three  of  our  most 
opulated  states,  Massachusetts, 
ev,  and  Pennsylvania.  Instead 
tor,  the  man  who  guards  the 
lity's  health  may  be  a  farmer, 
utcher,  salesman,  or  any  un- 
person who  will  take  the  job. 
ch  untrained  health  official  in 
d  tried  to  check  a  milk-borne 
epidemic  by  banning  the  sale  of 
:lons. 

among  medically  qualified  offi- 

is  a  tendency  to  regard  public 

jobs    as    sinecures.      Pittsburgh 

as  have   a   stock   gag   when   a 

octor  is  appointed  to  the  city 

epartment,   "1  didn't  know  he 

attack."  Another  by-product 

derpaid  public  health  office  is 

-time  official  who  conducts  his 

medical  practice  along  with  his 

b.    Too  often,  under  such  con- 

the  health  of  a  comparatively 

,te  patients  is  purchased  at  the 

the  community's  well-being. 

unfortunately,  also  hampers 
administration  of  health  depart- 
many  communities.    Not  only 
enting   competent   people   from 
d  and  incompetents  from  be- 
but  often  interfering  directly 
needed  preventive  measures, 
"public  be  damned"  case  hap- 
a  large  Eastern  city  which  has 
lagued   by   food   poisoning   and 
tbreaks.     Within   the  past  six 
that  city  has  fired  three  health 
Well-substantiated  evidence  in- 
the  first  health  officer  lost  his  job 
he  tried  to  enforce  local  milk 
s  opposed  by  a  powerful  dairy 
y.    The  next  official  was  asked 
when  he  attempted  to  carry  out 
t   sanitation   regulations.    The 
ousted  for  trying  to  clean  up 
around  town  which  might  have 

nsible  for  polio  outbreaks. 

it  need   not   be   that  way.     An 

citizenry   can   remove   public 

from    political    control    as    Dr. 

ice  R.  Sabin  proved  in  Colorado 

ago.     The  seventy-six-year- 

ationally    famous   bacteriolo- 

k  home  to  retire  after  a  brilliant 

career,   was   appalled   by   the 

ive  health   conditions   she  found 

native  state. 

began  stumping  the  state  to 
m  Coloradans  to  the  value  of 
tion  and  preventive  medical  serv- 
he  cited  the  state's  shameful  death 
from  preventable  diseases,  its 
y  10  cents  per  capita  allotment  for 
health,  its  politically  controlled 
lealth  department,  its  58  counties 
af  63)  which  had  no  local  health 
us. 
I  )lic  indignation  mounted  and  the 

Itians  began  to  see  the  light.  They 
Irew  their  opposition  to  the  new, 
i-protecting  legislation;  and  today, 
ado  has  begun  one  of  the  nation's 
progressive  public  health  pro- 
lorado's  former  pinchpenny  ap- 
•  h  to  local  health  protection  is  still 
■  ard  procedure  in  many  states. 
*:n  states  contributed  absolutely 
|ng  to  the  support  of  local  health 
N«tments  in  1946.  Some  of  our  rich- 
lid  most  populous  states —  Pennsyl- 
m,  for  example — fork  over  only  a 
anills  per  capita  to  local  health  units, 
ugh  the  American  Public  Health 
iation  recommends  a  minimum  of 
per  person  for  health  protection, 
governments  have  been  spending 

ge  of  61  cents, 
ever,  money  is  not  the  only  prob- 
Teamwork  between   neighboring 
and   counties   is   badly   needed. 

r'a  for  January  22,  1949 
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Many  city  and  county  health  depart- 
ments, often  located  within  a  few  blocks 
of  each  other,  provide  overlapping  and 
confusing  services.  Some  city  bureaus 
are  forbidden  to  extend  their  services  to 
unprotected  county  areas.  Recently,  an 
old  man  was  found  dead  in  the  outlying 
regions  of  a  Middle  Western  city.  Doc- 
tors said  he  might  have  been  saved  by 
competent  nursing  care.  But  his  district 
had  no  visiting  nurse  service.  Fifteen 
minutes  away  in  the  city,  there  were  74 
public  health  nurses. 

We  have  almost  20,000  local  health 
departments  of  varying  degrees  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  U.S.  but  need  only  1,200 
really  good  ones  to  protect  the  nation, 
according   to   the   A. P. HA.   Common- 


How  Does  Your 

Local  Health 

Department  Rate? 

These  seven  basic  services  are  the 
minimum  your  local  health  depart- 
ment should  give  to  your  community 
according  to  recommendations  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
For  a  picture  of  the  adequacy  of 
your  local  health  department,  check 
"yes"  or  "no"  in  the  boxes  opposite 
the  description  of  each  of  the  basic 
services.  Remember,  seven  "yes" 
checks  mean  you  are  receiving  only 
minimum  health  protection. 

1.  VITAL 

STATISTICS  yes  d  no  D 

Record  births,  deaths  and  sickness 
and  make  such  records  available  for 
use  in  planning  community  health 
programs  and  drives. 

2.  CONTROL  OF 
COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES  yes  LJ  no  □ 

Perform  the  necessary  activities  for 
the  control  of  communicable  and 
preventable  diseases  such  as  tuber- 
culosis, venereal  diseases  and  com- 
municable childhood  illnesses. 

3.  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SANITATION  yesDnoU 

Provide  pure  water,  milk  and  food 
and  maintain  standards  for  healthful 
housing,  working  conditions,  proper 
sewage  disposal  and  safety  in  home, 
school  and  shop. 

4.  MATERNAL, 
INFANT  AND  CHILD 
HYGIENE  yes  DroU 

Supervise  the  health  of  the  mother 
and  child  from  pregnancy  through 
the  child's  school  years.  Maintain  a 
check  on  remediable  defects  in  chil- 
dren's eyes,  hearing,  teeth,  nutrition 
and  posture,  and  provide  for  their 
correction  either  directly  or  through 
existing  community  facilities. 

5.  LABORATORY 

SERVICE  yes  LJ  no  U 

Provide  a  public  health  laboratory 
service  both  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  the  health  official  and  public  nurse 
and  to  assist  local  practicing  doctors 
in  diacnosis  and  treatment. 


6.  HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


yes  LJ  no  LJ 
Maintain  a  program  for  community 
education  in  modern  biology  and 
public  sanitation. 

7.  CHRONIC 

DISEASES  yes  U  no  U 

Determine  the  cause  and  means  of 
controlling  chronic  diseases  existing 
in  the  community,  and  teach  proper 
living  so  they  may  be  avoided. 


wealth  Fund  study.  Local  Health  Units 
of  the  Nation,  headed  by  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson.  Many  health  units  are  in  nich 
tin\  tax  districts  that  thev  cannot  afford 
the  most  rudimentary  services.  Georgia's 
159  counties,  most  of  them  rural,  and 
Minnesota's  87  counties,  many  with 
scattered  population  of  less  than  10,000, 
are  good  examples. 

Without  heavj  taxation  no  com- 
munity or  regional  unit  with  much  less 
than  50,000  population  can  adequately 
support  a  well-equipped  health  depart- 
ment today.  Since  only  one  seventh  of 
our  3.000-odd  counties  have  that  many 
residents,  authorities  recommend  that 
sparsely  settled  counties  form  joint 
health  departments  designed  to  cover 
areas  of  50,000  or  more  population. 

That  would  permit  the  employment 
of  this  model  staff,  recommended  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association: 
one  public  health  doctor  for  every  50,- 
000  people,  one  sanitarian  for  every 
25,000,  one  clerk  for  every  15,000,  one 
nurse  for  every  5,000. 

A  logical  argument  for  the  joint,  in- 
tegrated health  department  is  that  ad- 
vanced by  public  health  expert  Martha 
Luginbuhl:  "When  your  county  wants  a 
highway,  it  doesn't  build  it  and  then 
hope  by  some  miracle  it  will  connect 
with  the  highways  of  other  counties." 

Alert  communities,  like  Seattle  and 
King  County  in  Washington,  Buffalo  and 
Erie  County  in  New  York,  and  Charles- 
ton and  Kanawha  County  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, are  now  pooling  their  services  to 
provide  a  connecting  highway  to  health. 

Among  the  states  now  working  toward 
integrated  programs  are  California,  Colo- 
rado, Washington,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, New  York  and  Indiana. 

Representatives  of  65  national  organi- 
zations met  in  New  York  last  month  to 
draw  up  a  blueprint  for  a  truly  nation- 
wide public  health  program.  Their  dual 
objectives;  more  unified  health  services, 
and  more  public  interest  in  local  health 
conditions.  But  they  can't  do  it  alone.  A 
real  grass-roots  movement  for  better 
public  health  is  the  only  sure  way  to  suc- 
cess.  It  must  start  with  you. 

You  can  do  your  part  by  helping  or- 
ganize a  "health  council"  in  your  com- 
munity, composed  of  professional  and 
volunteer  health  groups  and  local  civic 
organizations.  The  National  Health 
Council  in  New  York  City,  which  is  co- 
ordinating the  public  health  department 
streamlining  movement,  will  help  you 
start  one.  Write  them  at  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Additional  support  for  better  public 
health  services  is  provided  in  a  nonparti- 
san bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  81st  Con- 
gress. It  would  call  for  federal  aid  to 
local  health  departments,  perhaps  up  to 
50  cents  per  capita.  Whatever  the  sum, 
it  would  be  matched  by  both  the  state 
and  local  community,  making  a  total  of 
$  1 .50  per  capita,  or  the  minimum  amount 
recommended  for  adequate  protection 
by  the  A.P.H.A. 

Chief  sponsors  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation are  the  approximately  30,000 
chapters  and  5,000,000  members  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  PTA  president  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Hughes  says,  "This  nation  is  looked  up 
to  for  its  pre-eminence  in  medicine,  san- 
itation and  cleanliness.  Yet  so  long  as 
millions  of  our  people  live  under  primi- 
tive public  health  conditions,  we  must 
bow  our  heads  in  shame." 

These  are  thought-provoking  words 
for  a  nation  whose  first  public  health  law 
dates  back  to  the  one  quarantining 
eighteenth-century  merchant  ships  enter- 
ing Boston  Harbor.  How  far  have  we 
come  since  Paul  Revere  headed  Boston's 
first  board  of  health?  Has  our  concern 
for  the  physical  well-being  of  our  people 
kept  pace  with  our  progress  in  industrial 
effort,  scientific  achievement  and  cultural 
development?  Or  have  we  forgotten 
Ben  Franklin's  reminder  that  '^public 
health  is  public  wealth?"    TZUOCZJ 
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Six  times  as  many  doctors  recom- 
mend BAND-AID"  Adhesive 
Bandages  as  any  other  brand. 


\  BAND  AID 

AOHESIVE  BANDAGES 


wfc*MOMjJufcn»C« 


100% 
STERILE 


Remember:  BAND-AID  Adhesive 
Bandages  are  made  only  by 
Johnson  &*Johnson.  Every  one, 
even  the  small  Junior  size,  comes 
individually  wrapped.  Always 
look  for  the  name  BAND-AID! 

+  BAND-AID  is  the  Reg.  Trade-mark  of  Joh niton 
A-  Johnson  for  its  adhesiue  bondage. 


When  you 

Take  a  Trip 

&  take  heed 


T 


Ta*e 


To  travel  in  comfort,  travel 
with  Turns!  Then,  if  strange 
food,  fast  eating,  smoking  or 
hurry  brings  on  acid  indiges- 
tion, slip  Turns  in  your  mouth. 
Almost  instantly  Turns  neu- 
tralize the  excess  acid — you 
feel  better  fast!  No  baking  soda 
(bicarbonate)  in  Turns.  No 
danger  of  overalkalizing!  No 
acid  rebound!  Get  Turns  today. 

Night  and  day,  at  home  or  away, 
always  carry  TOMS  FOR 
THE  TOMMY  I 


To  feel  better, 
try  on*  or  two  TUMS 
after  breakfast. 
QUICK  RELIEF  FOR  ACID  INDIGESTION 


TUMS  are  antacid,  not  a  laxative.  For  a  laxative, 
uie  mild,  dependable,  oil-vegetable  NR  Tablet! 
(Nature's  Remedy).    Get  a  25-cent  box  today. 
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Snow  is  a  cold,  relentless  enemy  to  winterbound  sparrows  like  these 


i-S  fli 
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Let 's  Feed  Mr.  ant 
Mrs.  Hungry  Bird 


By  HELEN  GERE  CRUICKSHANK 


During  these  bitter  winter  days  our  feathered  friends  need  help.   If  they  don't  find  food  they  will  die.   The  Post  Office  D< 
partment  is  co-operating  in  carrying  out  an  idea  which  will  save  untold  numbers  of  birds  who  do  so  much  to  aid  mankin 


THIS  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  one 

Tof  man's  best  friends,  the  bird,  comes 
upon  hard  times.  In  many  parts  of  the 
northern  states,  from  Maine  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  its  natural  food  is 
buried  under  snow  or  encased  in  a  coating  of  ice  too 
hard  for  probing  bills  to  penetrate.  Thousands  of 
birds  will  die  of  starvation  before  the  warm  spring 
sun  releases  the  hibernating  insects  and  uncovers 
the  burgeoning  weeds. 

To  survive,  birds  need  help.  And  they  deserve  it, 
because  every  bird  that  dies  during  the  winter  rep- 
resents an  actual  cash  loss  to  American  agricul- 


ture and  a  decline  in  the  health  of  our  fields,  gardens 
and  forests.  Throughout  most  of  the  year,  birds 
consume  astronomical  numbers  of  insects  and  weed 
seeds,  and  cram  fabulous  quantities  into  the  gaping 
mouths  of  their  young,  which  sometimes  require  al- 
most their  own  weight  in  food  each  day. 

For  example,  consider  the  chickadee,  a  tiny  bird 
weighing  just  a  few  ounces.  Scientists  have  esti- 
mated that  in  Michigan  alone  the  chickadees  gobble 
up  eight  billion  insects  annually.  During  the  laying 
season  for  cankerworms,  one  lone  chickadee  will 
destroy  5,000  eggs  every  day.  Cankerworms  do 
enormous  damage  to  fruit  and  shade  trees. 


wit! 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
out  the  birds,  the  damage  done  to  trees  and  crop  J 
by  insects  each  year  would  be  increased  by  som 
$400,000,000. 

This  is  really  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  th' 
value  of  birds  to  mankind.  Many  scientists  go  muc. 
further.  The  famous  French  historian  and  natu 
ralist,  Jules  Michelet,  said  long  ago  that  "if  it  wer 
not  for  birds  no  human  being  could  live  upon  uV 
earth,  for  the  insects  upon  which  birds  live  wouli 
destroy  all  vegetation." 

There  is  now  a  new  way,  made  possible  by  th( 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  72) 
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I'm    from    Milwaukee  — and    I    ought    to    know 


MM 


says 


hour-time  National  Match  Came 

Hon  linji  Champion  of  536  W,  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Finest  Seer. 


Hank  is  now  retired  from  com- 
petition, but  he  still  bowls  with 
championship  form. 


"And  between  games,  I  still  enjoy 

a  glass  of  Blatz,  my  favorite  beer," 

says  Hank. 


'"I  always  bowl  my  best  wben  the  competition 
een."  says  Hank  Marino.  "And  I  have  a  hunch  that  same 
nciple  accounts  for  Blatz  Beer's  championship  quality.  For, 
all  the  fine  beers  brewed  here  in  Milwaukee,  premium-beer 
rital  of  the  nation,  the  very  finest  is  Blatz.  I'm  from 
lwaukee.  and  I  oujjht  to  know!"  Hank  Marino  has  had  his 
k  of  the  best,  so  why  don't  you  profit  from  his  experience? 
•v  Blatz  todav  .  .  .  and  taste  for  yourself  why  it's 
lwaukee's  finest  beer! 


BLATZ  IS   MILWAUKEE'S 

,  Bloiz  Brewing  Co..  Est.  1851  in  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


BOTTLED   BEER 


A 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  TRUMAN 


Continued  from  page  23 


and  the  war  began.  Out  of  that  war  came 
peace  among  the  States  and  unity. 

"The  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  might  be  a  little  like  provision- 
ing Fort  Sumter.  They  might  lead  to 
war.  Now,  as  then,  there  are  appeasers 
everywhere,  hollering  for  us  to  get  out 
of  Europe,  knuckle  down  to  Russia.  But 
Truman's  mission  is  clear  to  him.  His 
job  is  bigger  than  Lincoln's  ever  was. 
Old  Abe  merely  had  to  save  the  Union. 
Truman  is  called  on  to  save  the  world." 

History  will  judge  whether  Truman  is 
a  Lincoln,  or  an  Andrew  Johnson,  the 
tailor  who  succeeded  Lincoln,  or  an  even 
lesser  figure  in  the  Presidential  succes- 
sion. The  important  thing  is  that  back 
in  Kansas  City  and  in  Missouri,  which 
comes  closer  than  most  states  to  being 
America  in  miniature,  people  aren't 
worried  about  the  future. 

Harry  Jobes  isn't  worried  and  neither 
is  Monsignor  Tiernan  whom  everyone, 
including  the  President,  calls  Father  or 
Jobes  is  a  tall,  leathery  man  who 


Padre 

is  getting  on  in  years  to  the  point  of    said,  "and  Truman's  got  it 

being    touchy    about   his 


he  had.  But  I  do  remember  that  I 
audited  the  books.  Those  sweaters  had 
only  cost  him  $36  a  dozen,  only  three 
dollars  apiece,  for  a  neat  100  per  cent 
profit." 

While  Jobes  fetched  more  ice  from 
the  kitchen,  Father  Tiernan  took  up  the 
Truman  saga.  No,  he  had  never  had 
even  the  faintest  idea  that  his  friend 
might  one  day  be  President.  But  he 
wasn't  surprised  when  it  happened. 

"Harry  Truman  had  integrity,"  the 
padre  reflected,  "and  more  than  normal 
intelligence.  There  is  no  limit,  in  a  free 
society,  to  what  men  with  those  at- 
tributes can  attain. 

"We  noticed,  those  of  us  who  were 
close  to  him,  that  as  he  went  up  to  dis- 
trict judge  and  then  presiding  judge,  the 
Senate  and  finally  the  Vice-Presidency, 
he  developed.  He  became  increasingly 
well-read,  easier  with  people." 

Jobes  returned  and  resumed  the  Tru- 
man story. 

"All  I  ask_of  a  man  is  integrity,"  he 

I  loaned 


age.  He  is  an  assistant 
director  of  the  local  Re- 
construction Finance 
Corporation  and  what 
Truman  calls  "a  damn' 
Republican"  when  intro- 
ducing him  to  others. 

Father  Tiernan  is  a  big, 
hearty  Irishman  with  blue 
eyes,  a  pug  nose  and  a 
round  head  as  bald  as  a 
cue  ball  and,  in  some  mat- 
ters, just  as  hard.  He  was 
chaplain  of  the  129th 
Field  Artillery  of  which 
Battery  D  formed  a  part. 
Truman  captained  the  bat- 
tery and  Jobes  was  its 
paymaster.  Neither  can 
remember  when  they 
didn't  know  the  man  Tru- 
man. 

We  sat  and  talked  in 
the  parlor  of  Jobes's  com- 
fortable home  along  Brush 
Creek.  Both  agreed  that 
if  it  is  humanly  possible 
"to  make  peace  with  those 
Russians,"  and  to  keep 
America  safe  and  pros- 
perous, the  President  will 
do  it.  They  never  re- 
ferred to  their  friend  as 
"Harry"  or  "Truman."  It 
was  always  "the  President" 
or  "Mr.  Truman." 

"He  is  a  sharp  one  in 
a  deal,"  Jobes  recalled.    "Joe  Stalin  will 
have  to  step  some  to  get  ahead  of  the 
President.     He  sure  got  the  best  of  us 
once,  didn't  he,  Padre?" 

Father  Tiernan  removed  an  aromatic 
stump  of  a  stogie,  leaned  back  in  his 
rocker  and  laughed  hard  enough  to  make 
the  glasses  and  decanter  tinkle  on  the 
tray  at  his  elbow.  "You  mean  those 
durn'  sweaters?"  he  said. 

Jobes  nodded  affirmatively,  smiling  his 
thin  smile. 

"He  was  Lieutenant  Truman  then," 
Jobes  said,  "and  boss  of  the  regimental 
canteen  back  in  1917  before  the  unit 
went  overseas.  During  the  six  months 
he  ran  it  he  showed  a  net  profit  of  $15,- 
000. 

"He  had  some  sweaters  that  weren't 
moving.  One  day  he  passed  the  word 
around,  giving  us  to  understand  he  was 
doing  us  all  a  special,  personal  favor, 
that  he  had  an  unusual  bargain  in 
sweaters  at  six  dollars  each.  We  mobbed 
the  canteen  like  women  at  a  piece-goods 
sale. 

"Before  the  day  was  out.  Lieutenant 
Truman  had  unloaded  his  entire  stock 
of  sweaters.    I  forget  how  many  dozens 


ziuQ 


Here's  another  session  of  that 
backward  quiz.  Below  are  ten 
phrases  or  sentences.  If  you 
can't  guess  the  questions  that 
prompted  them,  turn  to  page  73. 


1 .  A  man  Friday. 

2.  Steamboat,    cotton   gin, 
steam  engine. 

3.  Selected   short   subjects. 

4.  James    Stewart,    Robert 
Taylor. 

5.  An  apple  fell  on  his  head. 

6.  In  Pisa,  Italy. 


7.  (A)  Fee,  fi,  fo,  fum. 
(B)  Mairzy    doats    and 

dozy  doats. 
(QPapa,  potatoes, 
prunes  and  prisms. 

8.  Approximately    half   a 
cord  a  day. 

9.  Omaha,  Armed,  Man  o' 
War,  Citation,  Assault. 
Lana    Turner    has 
appeal. 
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—CARL  H.  WINSTON 


him  $500  once.  He  paid  me  back,  on 
the  nail.  And  if  you  can't  take  my  word 
for  Mr.  Truman's  honesty,  just  look  at 
the  record  hereabouts.  He  built  miles 
and  miles  of  roads  and  the  county  court- 
house, prettiest  in  the  state.  Guess  he 
spent  about  $30,000,000. 

"Seven  times  his  political  opponents 
audited  his  books.  They  never  found  a 
penny's  worth  of  graft.  Sure,  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  helped  by  Tom  Pendergast  and 
Pendergast  was  no  good. 

"But  this  is  true,  too.  Pendergast 
needed  Mr.  Truman  a  lot  more  than  Mr. 
Truman  needed  him.  There  were  no 
strings  on  Mr.  Truman.  He  never  once 
gave  a  job  to  a  Pendergast  man  which 
called  for  handling  money.  Believe  me, 
if  he  had,  the  Kansas  City  Star  would 
have  hanged  him." 

They  couldn't  have  rehearsed  what 
followed.  Both  fell  silent.  I  asked  them 
to  tell  me,  simply,  just  how  big  a  man 
their  friend  was  or  might  be.  Father 
Tiernan  spoke  first. 

"He  might,"  the  padre  said,  "be  an- 
other Ben  Franklin,  both  self-educated, 
humble,  intelligent.  Mr.  Truman,  it 
seems   to  me,   may  have   more   moral 


stability  than  Franklin  did.  But  I  guess 
he  is  more  like  Lincoln  than  any  Presi- 
dent I've  read  about.  .  .  ." 

Eddie  Jacobson  added  his  brush 
strokes  to  the  Truman  portrait.  Eddie 
is  what  in  the  men's  clothing  and  acces- 
sories business  is  known  as  a  "short 
stout"  with  a  generous  nose,  gray-blue 
eyes,  and  a  kindly,  patient  mouth.  He 
is  a  bald  and  fastidiously  neat  man  of 
the  Jewish  faith. 

After  both  were  mustered  out  of  the 
Army,  in  1919,  he  and  Truman  became 
partners  in  the  haberdashery  on  Twelfth 
Street.  But  Eddie  knew  Truman  long 
before  that. 

The  National  Guard,  Battery  D  and 
a  red  convertible  of  a  make  long  since 
discontinued,  a  Stafford,  brought  the  two 
together. 

We  talked  in  a  room  barely  large 
enough  for  a  small  desk,  two  chairs  and 
a  fifing  cabinet,  in  one  corner  of  his  big, 
up-to-date  store  at  Thirty-ninth  and 
Main.  An  enormous  blow-up  of  a  Tru- 
man campaign  picture  was  on  one  wall. 
In  the  photo  the  President 
waves  a  hat.  Truman  had 
borrowed  the  hat  from 
Eddie— size  7*. 

"I  guess,"  said  Eddie, 
"that  I  remember  that  red 
roadster  best  about  the 
Truman  of  1917.  He 
dashed  about  town  in  it, 
wearing  his  first  lieu- 
tenant's uniform.  He  was 
courting  Bess  Wallace 
then.  He  was  the  envy  of 
every  young  blood  in 
town.  He  had  a  pretty 
girl  and  the  best-looking 
car.  I  wanted  to  drive 
that  car  the  worst  v,ay — 
and  I  did — but  I'm  getting 
ahead  of  my  story. 

"Truman  had  organ- 
ized the  battery,  mostly  of 
volunteers.  We  had  bar- 
racks in  the  old  Kansas 
City  Convention  Hall  and 
the  food  was  monoto- 
nous. We  wanted  steak 
once  in  a  while  and  ice 
cream,  maybe,  instead  of 
beans  and  hash.  So  I  got 
an  idea. 

"We  were  slated  to  go 
on  maneuvers  for  a  few 
days.  Every  man  and 
woman,  boy  and  girl  in 
Kansas  City  was  inter- 
ested in  the  battery.  So, 
I  figured,  it  would  be  a 
swell  idea  to  make  movies  of  the  ma- 
neuvers, show  them  when  we  returned 
and  have  a  dance  afterward,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  buying  the  extras  which 
would  make  the  men's  mess  a  lot  more 
appetizing.  I  broached  the  idea  to  Lieu- 
tenant Truman  and  he  liked  it.  He  said 
for  me  to  go  ahead. 

"I  suggested,  though,  that  I'd  have  to 
run  around  town  a  lot,  talking  with  peo- 
ple and  fetching  and  carrying.  There 
wasn't  much  time  to  organize  the  affair. 
I  needed  an  automobile.  The  lieutenant 
cocked  his  head  at  me,  grinned,  swal- 
lowed hard  and  said  I  could  use  the 
roadster. 

"A  friend,  Jim  Miller,  and  I  loved 
that  little  car.  We  swished  around  the 
place,  top  down,  showing  off  like  mad. 
The  car  had  speed  and  pickup — too 
much.  We  smashed  it  up.  It  couldn't 
possibly  be  repaired  in  time*  for  Lieuten- 
ant Truman  to  take  Miss  Wallace  to  the 
dance.  He  looked  very  stern  when  we 
told  him  what  had  happened.  He  said 
he  knew  two  candidates  for  the  guard- 
house if  the  show  didn't  make  a  lot  of 
money  for  the  boys." 

But  the  show  went  so  well  that  Tru- 


sex 


man  picked  Eddie  as  his  assistant 
the  regimental  canteen.     Eddie  bij 
Sergeant  Jacobson  and  helped  Ti, 
make  the  enterprise  a  financial  si| 

Later,  in  the  Vosges  Mount 
incident  proved  conclusively  to 
that  his  friend,  then  Captain  Tn] 
had  what  is  commonly  called  " 
Battery  D  had  been  bracketed  by  i 
fire.     German  shells  fell  to  one 
the  battery's  position  and  then,  eqj 
tant,  to  the  other,  in  range.    Th«i 
round  would  find  the  battery. 

When  a  Sergeant  Got  Pt 
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"One   of   the    sergeants,"   Eddi 
called,    "went    chicken    and 
'Every  man  for  himself!'    Captain 
man   was   standing   near   by,  ^_ 
fire-order  reports  and  preparing  to 
counterbattery  on  the  enemy  posit 
He  heard  the  sergeant  yell,  whip] 
his  automatic  and  shouted,  Tf 

any who  leaves  his 

men  went  back  to  their  jobs.    Wi 
the   German   battery   in   the   next 
minutes.     It   must   have   been  on 
27th  or  28th  of  September,  191 
never  forget  it.  .  .  ." 

When  the  war  ended,  Jacob: 
Truman,  remembering  their  su 
the  canteen,  hit  on  the  idea  of 
haberdashery  together.  All  their 
they    reasoned,    would    need 
clothes.     Eddie  didn't  want  to 
road,  selling  shirts,  as  he  had  di 
fore  the  war.     And  Truman,  who  c 
exacted  a  promise  from  the  strong-' 
Bess  Wallace  that  she  would  m 
after  he  returned  from  France, 
money.    He  did  not  want  to  go 
the  farm. 

On  November  29,  1919,  the 
Truman  &  Jacobson  began  opi 
Both  Eddie  and  Harry  worked  as 
men.  They  kept  open  until  9 
six  days  a  week  and,  at  first,  the 
prospered.  Truman  &  Jacobson's 
came  a  rendezvous  for  the  boys  of  .'•- '•'• 
tery  D.  The  men,  pockets  bulging  i 
severance  pay,  bought  suits,  shirts,  ' 
neckties  and  shoes  freely.  The  parti  i 
increased  their  stocks,  plowing  pr 
back  into  inventory. 

But  the  bust  followed  the  boom.  Jw 
boys  couldn't  find  jobs.    They  tooli 
telling  their  troubles  to  Captain  Trur 
and  to  borrowing  small  sums  from  1 1 
for  the  birth  of  a  baby  or  other  en 
gency.    When  someone  came  in  ask : 
for  Captain  Harry,  Eddie  knew  it  w; 
touch  and  not  a  sale.    When  a  custoi 
asked  for  Captain  Truman  a  cash  ! 
was  likely.    But  an  inquiry  for  Capl 
Harry  invariably  meant  goods  on  the  i 
or  a  request  for  a  loan. 

Nevertheless  it  wasn't  Truman's  g 
erosity  which  brought  disaster  to 
haberdashery.      Every   dollar   that 
President-to-be  lent  was  eventually 
paid.     What  sent  Truman  &  Jacob' 
down    the    drain    were    the   conditii 
which  wiped  out  several  hundred  thi 
sand  small  businesses  in  the  depress 
of  the  early  twenties. 

In  1922,  Truman  &  Jacobson  mi| 
have  gone  into  formal  bankruptcy  a 
paid  off  the  firm's  debts  at  a  few  cents 
the  dollar.  The  lawyers  said  this  cot 
be  done  and  the  firm's  "legal  ot 
gations"  discharged.  "I  don't  care  abc 
the  legal  obligations."  Truman  insist! 
"I'm  worried  about  the  moral  obligatic 
to  our  creditors.  We're  going  to  P 
them  all."  It  took  20  years — unti!  19 
— for  the  debts  of  Truman  &  Jacobsc 
Men's  Outfitters,  to  be  liquidated  in  fu 

Jacobson.  too.  found  certain  Lincol 
esque  qualities  in  the  man  who  was  1 
commanding  officer,  business  partn 
and  friend.  "Maybe."  said  Eddie,  "I 
doesn't  talk  with  Lincoln's  style.  He  m; 
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t  tve  Lincoln's  literary  gifts.  But 
ha  his  tolerance  and  compassion." 
He  lustrated  what  he  meant. 
•-B  tery  D,"  said  Eddie  with  his  pa- 
nt nile,  '"started  out  to  be  a  strictly 
h  itfit.  Well,  there  were  a  lot  of  Irish 
it  and  the  unit  was  called  'The 
fig  Irish.'  It  included  a  lot  of 
jpatholic  boys.  But  it  had  a  few 
£00,  and  plenty  of  Protestants, 
certainly  a  test  of  Harry  Tru- 
jlerance  to  run  that  battery.  If 
a  Catholic  K.P.,  the  boy's  fellow 
griped  that  Baptist  Truman 
riminating  against  Catholics.  If 
tiplined  a  Protestant,  the  Protes- 
iccused  him  of  trying  to  curry  fa- 
ith the  Catholics.  Actually  he 
all  of  us,  Jews  included,  with  ut- 
fairness  and  consideration.  We 
lim  a  loving  cup  when  it  was  all 
|[That  man  has  the  gift  of  friend- 
's closest  friend  of  the  early 
Bprobably  was  Tom  Evans.  He  is 
^y,  square-jawed  man  of  fifty-six 
ould  look  forty  but  for  his  white 
With  Clive  Payne  he  owns  and 
-es  a  chain  of  90  drugstores  in 
*iri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and  is 
the  President's  few  "rich"  friends. 
I  like  Truman,  came  up  the  hard 
*ghting  every  step  for  an  education 

livelihood. 

™n  was  married  at  sixteen  and  a  poli- 

at  thirteen.    He  was  a  full-fledged 

then.    The  Goats  were  the  Pender- 

■oys.    On  the  Missouri  side  of  the 

-  City  of  those  days  there  were 

ublicans  to  speak  of,  only  Goats 

other  Democratic  faction  known 

iBbbits,  led  by  Joe  Shannon. 

la  choice  between  being  a  Goat  or 

™>bit  what  was  a  boy  to  be  but  a 

I  Tom  Evans  laughed. 

Goats  met  every  Thursday  night 

Tenth  Ward   Democratic  Club. 

Evans  went  when  he  could  find 

from  his    12-  and   14-hours-a-day 

lling  drugs.    Truman,  then  a  seri- 

dious  young  man  of  twenty-four, 

in  from  the  Grandview  farm,  rid- 

his  Stafford. 

-Saved  Dimes  for  Books 

stood  out  from  us  roughnecks," 

remembered.      "He    had    more 

learning.    Mother  Truman  and  he 

dimes  from  the  house  money  for 

The  first  books  the  President 

owned,   he   told    me   once,    were 

t  with  those  hard-saved  dimes:  a 

the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and 

olume  edition  of  the  works  of  Wil- 

Shakespeare." 

m  was  one  of  the  few  young  bloods 
e  neighborhood  who  didn't  join 
ry  D.  He  went  into  the  chemical 
e  branch  and  lost  track  of  his 
d  Truman  during  the  war  years. 
en,  in  1920,  Tom  Evans  and  Clive 
night-school  registered  pharma- 
pened  their  first  drugstore  at 
ty-sixth  and  Prospect,  Truman 
ed  in  regularly  for  tooth  paste  and 
ing  cream  or  a  soda  in  the  "ice 
parlor"  part  of  the  store,  some- 
with  Bess. 
I  a  first-class  salesman.  Tom  had  the 
ings  of  a  politician.  "A  politician  is 
tame  as  a  salesman."  he  says.  "He 
ly  sells  an  idea  or  a  personality  in- 
i  of  merchandise."  He  worked  for 
nan  every  time  the  latter  ran  for 
e  including  the  one  and  only  time 
Truman  lost  a  campaign.  That  was 
November,  1924,  when  running  for 
lty  judge. 

i  1944,  Tom  became  Truman's  chief 
i  raiser  and  manager  for  his  cam- 
n  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
["he  most  interesting  thing  about  that 
-Presidential  campaign."  Evans 
"was  that  Mr.  Truman  wouldn't 
is  accept  any  checks  from  contribu- 
unless  he  cleared  them  first.  He 
ted  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  no 
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contributions  came  from  anyone  who 
had  war  contracts.  At  the  time  he  was 
head  of  the  committee  that  was  investi- 
gating profiteering  and  malpractices  in 
war  production.  Still,  we  managed  to 
raise  $40,000,  spent  only  $28,000  and 
had  $12,000  to  start  the  ball  rolling  when 
he  ran  for  President." 

Did  his  friends  expect  Truman  to  \\  in? 
Until  he  began  to  campaign  in  earnest, 
most  of  them  were  downcast  about  his 
chances.  They  worked  hard  to  elect 
him.  But  until  Truman  started  gather- 
ing crowds  at  whistle  stops  and  tank 
towns,  even  his  best  friends  secretly  be- 
lieved he  would  lose  in  November.  They 
bet  on  him,  but  counted  the  money  lost. 

Difficult  Promises  to  Keep 

It  will  be  difficult  enough  in  the  four 
years  ahead,  for  Truman  to  fulfill  the 
promises  of  the  Democratic  platform  to 
lower  prices,  raise  wages,  kill  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  generally  bring  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  world  and  the 
nation.  But  it  will  be  far  more  difficult 
for  him  to  live  up  to  the  dimensions  in 
which  his  friends  see  him. 

They  all  expect  him  to  "do  what's 
right."  It  may  be  significant  that  Tru- 
man's most  prized  possession  is  a  framed 
Mark  Twain  epigraph:  "Always  do 
right —  This  will  gratify  some  and  aston- 
ish the  rest."  The  words,  in  Mark 
Twain's  own  handwriting,  dated  Febru- 
ary 16,  1901,  are  framed  and  occupy 
a  place  on  the  console  table  behind  the 
President's  massive  mahogany  desk 
among  the  family  pictures. 

The  man  who  sits  behind  that  desk  in 
the  Oval  Room  of  the  White  House,  sign- 
ing his  name  from  200  to  600  times  a 
day,  poring  over  papers  and  often  work- 
ing a  12-hour  day,  couldn't  possibly 
look  less  like  the  Lincoln  whom  his 
friends  see  in  him.  He  is  short  and  stocky 
and  as  tidy  as  a  well-machined  casting. 

But  the  man  who  rises  to  greet  you 
with  a  firm  handshake  and  a  smile  that 
says  he  is  glad  to  see  you  and  means  it 
is  as  friendly  as  a  fox  terrier  with  that 
breed's  final  reticence,  too.  At  sixty-four 
he  is  aglow  with  health  and  physically 
not  much  changed  from  the  man  he  was 
a  year  ago.  Nor  is  the  Presidency  likely 
to  alter  him  much  in  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead.  He  comes  of  durable 
stock.  His  mother  lived  to  be  ninety- 
four  and  an  aunt  lived  to  be  one  hundred 
and  one. 

Secretaries  and  those  of  his  friends 
who  see  him  constantly  like  to  say  that 
the  President  "hasn't  changed"  or  is  "the 
same  old  Harry."  Those  who  see  him 
more  rarely  find  a  new  dignity  in  the 
man  and  a  new  self-assurance.  His 
speech  retains  its  Jacksonian  earthiness 
but  has  lost  all  trace  of  that  self-pity 
which  often  led  him  to  refer  to  the  White 
House  as  a  "prison." 

From  remarks  he  has  dropped  to  in- 
timates, it  is  evident  that  the  problem 
uppermost  in  the  President's  mind  is 
peace.  He  wants  to  go  down  in  history 
as  the  President  of  the  Peace. 

He  is  determined  to  exhaust  every 
effort  to  find  a  formula  which  will  ensure 
peace.  He  does  not  even  exclude  the 
possibility  that  he  may  induce  Premier 
Stalin  to  come  to  Washington  for  a  con- 
ference. "I'm  sure,"  he  told  a  friend, 
"that  if  I  could  get  Stalin  to  talk  face  to 
face  we  could  settle  the  differences  be- 
tween us." 

It  received  only  passing  notice  from 
the  newspapers  but  on  October  26,  1 945, 
Truman  made  a  gesture  which  seems  to 
bear  out  the  hopes  of  his  friends:  He 
broke  out  a  new  Presidential  flag  in  the 
White  House,  containing  a  redesigned 
Presidential  seal.  It  replaced  one  adopted 
by  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1916  showing 
the  American  eagle  with  its  head  turned 
toward  the  talon  holding  the  arrows  of 
war.  Truman  had  the  seal  changed  with 
the  eagle's  head  turned  toward  the  talon 
holding  the  olive  branch.    I M — M — ' 
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Y    TREAT 
YOURSELF 
TO  CANADA  VRY- 
WITH  THAT 

FRESHENING  GINGER 
GOODNESS!  IT'S  TOPS 
IN  BEVERAGES 

A  T  OUR  HOUSE! 


First  for  thirst .  .  .  for  flavor  .  .  .  for  sparkle 
.  .  .  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale !  Enjoy  yours 
right  from  the  handy  individual  bottle. .  .or 
the  big  "5-glass"  family  size.  Always 
keep  a  case  on  hand. 
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"Oh,  is  he?"  Jack  said.  His  eyes  stud- 
ied her,  almost  impersonally,  Agatha 
thought.  Meeting  his  steady  gaze  she 
flushed  and  said,  "Jack,  I'm  going  to 
confess.  I  didn't  have  a  headache  the 
other  night.  You  see,  I  was  planning  to 
do  something  impractical,  and  when 
someone  does  something  impractical  she 
lets  her  lawyer  know  post  factum,  not  in 
advance,  doesn't  she?  After  I  left  you 
that  night  I  went  to  see  Oscar  and  we 
planned  all  this." 

"I  knew  you  had  someone  on  your 
mind,"  he  said.  "And  I  knew  it  wasn't 
I."  His  smile  removed  the  impersonal 
mask  from  his  face.  "Still,  I  forgive 
you.  How  about  taking  a  later  train  to- 
night and  having  dinner  with  me  first?" 

Agatha  thought  a  moment.  "I  can 
take  the  nine  o'clock.    I'd  love  it.  Jack." 

"I'll  reserve  a  table  at  the  Petite  Mar- 
mite.     I'll  meet  you  there  at  seven." 

She  and  Oscar  went  down  to  Leo's 
Place  together  in  a  taxicab.  Walter  had 
reported  for  work  and  was  sweeping  out 
when  they  entered  the  bar.  The  Yankees 
were  in  the  fifth  inning  and  a  dozen 
customers  were  watching  television. 
Agatha  took  Walter  aside  and  said,  "Wal- 
ter, the  waiter  always  gets  the  blame, 
you  say.  The  waiter  never  gets  a  break. 
Isn't  that  right?" 

"That's  right,"  Walter  said. 

"Well,  then,"  Agatha  said,  "how  would 
you  like  to  be  manager  pro  tern?" 

"Pro  what?" 

"For  the  time  being,"  Agatha  said, 
"you  want  to  take  over  Leo's  Place? 
Oscar's  going  to  manage  Lefty." 

"I'm  a  waiter,  Aggie,"  Walter  said, 
"you  got  to  have  a  waiter." 

"Afraid,  Walter?"  Agatha  asked. 

"I  didn't  say  I  wouldn't  take  it,"  Wal- 
ter said.  "I  said  I  didn't  want  it.  I  don't 
want  the  headaches." 

"But  you'll  take  it?" 

"What's  another  headache?" 

Agatha  turned  to  Oscar.  "Here's  the 
new  manager." 

Oscar  insisted  they  all  have  a  drink  on 
it  at  the  end  of  the  bar. 

AT  SEVEN  o'clock  Agatha  found  Jack 
l\  Barlow  waiting  at  the  small  bar  of  the 
restaurant.  They  had  cocktails  before 
they  went  to  their  table,  and  he  said,  "I've 
been  wondering  what  you're  letting  your- 
self in  for,  Agatha,  and  I've  been  wonder- 
ing why." 

"Well?"  Agatha  said. 

"Was  life  pretty  dull  in  Menasset?" 

"Dull  enough,"  Agatha  said.  "Not 
dreary  dull.  Just  comfortably  dull,  like 
hash  for  dinner.     Why?" 

"I  was  wondering,"  he  said.  "You 
have  an  electric  quality  about  you.  High 
tension.  I  was  just  speculating.  A  girl 
from  Connecticut,  from  one  of  our  ad- 
vanced women's  colleges,  with  some 
knowledge  of  literature  and  the  arts  and 
so  forth,  comes  to  town  and  picks  up  a 
prize  fighter,  a  good-looking  young  fel- 
low with  nice  eyes,  as  you  pointed  out, 
and  takes  him  home  with  her  to  put  him 
back  on  his  feet.  I  was  only  wondering 
why." 

"As  to  the  why,"  Agatha  said  lightly, 
"I  don't  know  myself." 

They  went  to  their  table,  and  Lefty 
Langan  was  not  mentioned  again  during 
dinner.  But  when  they  were  having  cof- 
fee and  liqueurs  Jack  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  looked  at  her.  "It's  not  ma- 
ternal, Agatha?"  Jack  said. 

Agatha  met  his  steady  gaze,  and 
smiled.  "If  you  think  my  attempt  to  put 
Lefty  on  his  feet  is  because  of  a  mad, 
consuming  passion,"  she  said  lightly, 
"forget  it."  She  sat  up  straighter.  "By 
golly,  that  is  what  you  think,  isn't  it?" 

'Oh,  no,  1  didn't  mean  that,"  he  said 
in  a  tone  that  indicated  it  was  precisely 
what  he  meant. 
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Agatha  looked  at  him,  pressed  her 
lips  together,  and  said  sharply,  "Now 
look  here,  Jack,  I  don't  like  this  examin- 
ing of  motives  and  emotions.  I  found 
that  my  life  was  pretty  empty  and  I'm 
trying  to  fill  it  up,  that's  all." 

There  was  no  further  discussion  of 
Agatha's  motives,  whatever  they  were. 
Agatha  thought  that  she  knew  quite  well 
what  they  were.  She  had  simply  been 
bored,  and  fed  up,  and  an  opportunity 
for  excitement  had  presented  itself.  Yes, 
she  had  felt  sorry  for  Lefty  Langan,  and 
her  interest  had  been  quickened,  as 
any  normal  young  woman's  would  be, 
by  his  lithe,  graceful  movements,  his 
brilliant  eyes  and  his  soft,  deliberate 
voice.  But  that  was  all. 

Jack  took  her  to  Grand  Central  in  a 
cab,  and  as  they  parted  at  the  train  gate 
Agatha  said,  "I  hope  you'll  come  out 


long  as  he  had  to  squeeze  something  he 
could  squeeze  the  oleo  and  color  it.  So 
he  did." 

"I  gather  you  and  Lefty  got  along  all 
right?"  Agatha  said. 

Gwen  smiled  faintly,  watching  the 
road.  "I  wish  you'd  been  out  at  the 
country  club,  Agatha.  That  Selma  Mor- 
row made  a  beeline  for  Lefty,"  Gwen 
said.  "I  mean  Frank.  She  made  a  bee- 
line  for  him  and  wangled  him  for  dinner 
Friday  night." 

"We'll  call  that  off,"  Agatha  said 
sharply.  "He's  in  training."  She  thought 
that  the  moment  was  propitious  and 
added,  "By  the  way,  we'll  be  having  an- 
other visitor  tomorrow." 

"Who?" 

"Oscar  Gumper,"  Agatha  said.  "He 
ran  the  bar  for  Uncle  Leo.  He's  going 
to  help  Lefty  train." 
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"You  sure  can  make  a  mess  out  of 
only  twenty-six  letters,  can't  you?" 


FKANK    OWEN 


some  week  end  and  see  how  we're  do- 
ing." 

Once  she  was  settled  on  the  late  train, 
Agatha  prepared  her  thoughts  for  the 
transition  to  Menasset.  She  had  gone 
much  deeper  into  this  thing  than  she  had 
ever  intended,  and  she  felt  that  her 
mother  was  going  to  be  a  problem.  Her 
day  with  Lefty  Langan  would  surely 
affect  her  mother's  attitude,  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  Agatha  was  anxiously 
expectant  when  she  met  Gwen  on  the 
station  platform  at  Menasset. 

Gwen's  greeting  was,  "Agatha,  do  you 
know  what  that  boy  did?     He  shot  a 
seventy-nine!" 
Agatha  smiled.     "Lefty  did?" 
"Frank,  yes.     He  cut  a  pretty  wide 
swath  at  the  country  club,  Agatha,  and 
he  handled  himself  very  well.    You  see, 
I  had  to  concede  he  was  a  boxer.    Sort 
of  a  Mr.  Tunney,  I  said.     Everybody 
knew  it  anyway." 
"Because  of  Charlie  Harper." 
"Yes,  and  the  man  at  the  five-and-ten. 
You  see,  Frank  wanted  a  jumping  rope 
and  he  bought  it  in  the  five-and-ten,  and 
two  tennis  balls.  He's  been  going  around 
squeezing  tennis  balls,  to  tighten  his  grip 
or  something,   and  Mrs.  Wills  said  as 


"You  mean  he'll  be  staying  with  us, 
too,  Agatha?" 

"Mother,"  Agatha  said,  "now  is  the 
time  to  say  yes  or  no.  Oscar  is  Lefty's 
manager,  and  he's  coming  out  here  to 
train  him.  Our  house  will  be  a  regular 
fight  camp.  If  you  object  we  can  all  go 
back  to  New  York." 

"I  ought  to  say  no,"  Gwen  said.  She 
turned  the  station  wagon  into  the  drive 
and  braked.  For  a  moment  she  sat  in 
silence,  then  she  said  thoughtfully,  "Aga- 
tha, suppose  we  make  an  agreement.  If 
you  go  back  to  the  library  and  behave 
yourself,  and  give  this  town  a  little  less  to 
talk  about,  I'll  put  up  with  this  three- 
ring  circus  here  at  home.  For  a  little 
while,  I  mean.    For  a  week  or  so." 

"Mother,  it's  a  deal,"  Agatha  cried. 
She  patted  Gwen's  shoulder.  "Hop  out, 
and  I'll  put  the  car  away." 

Gwen  got  out,  and  Agatha  slid  behind 
the  wheel.  As  she  did  so  she  saw  that 
the  house  was  dark,  and  said.  "It's  early 
to  bed  for  Lefty,  and  I  see  he's  already 
there." 

"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  Gwen  said. 
"He's  out  with  a  girl." 

"A  girl?  Selma  Morrow?" 

"No,  not  Selma  Morrow.    Some  red- 


headed girl  who  showed  up  this  e\, 
An  old  friend  of  Lefty's,  I  believe! 
staying  at  the  Menasset  House." 

"Oh,  Lord,"  Agatha  said.    "Li 

"That's    it,"    Gwen    said. 
They  went  out  to  dinner  and  I  lend 
the  convertible." 

Agatha  put  the  car  in  rever. 
backed  violently  out  of  the  drive, 
called,  "Where  are  you  going?" 

"I'll  be  right  back,  Mother,"  . 
said,  and  shot  away  down  the  hill. 
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THE  Menasset  House  was  on 
street,  set  back  under  the  tr 
taproom,  popular  locally,  was  iso 
the  east  wing.     Agatha  recogn 
Christopher  convertible  parked 
curb,  and  turned  the  station  wa 
behind  it.    She  hurried  up  a  ftaggi 
to  the  entrance  to  the  taproom, 
she  opened  the  door  a  clear  voice 
"Look  who's  here." 

Selma  Morrow  was  sitting  at 
with  Charlie  Harper.    Selma  was  a 
active  girl  with  burning  eyes. 

"Come  have  a  drink  with  us,  A; 
Charlie  said. 

Agatha  shook  her  head.     Her 
swept  the  taproom,  and  she  saw 
bright  under  a  wall  lamp.     Lei 
there  with  Lucille,  his  head  bent, 
hands    turning   a    matchbox   over 
over.    Both  were  drinking  highbal 

"Excuse     me,"     Agatha     said, 
walked  on  across  the  taproom  to 
table.     She  was  fiercely  angry  an 
voice    showed    strain    when    she 
"Breaking  training,  Lefty?" 

"Hi,  Aggie,"  Lefty  said. 

"Hello,    Lucille,"    Agatha    said, 
hardly  expected  to  find  you  out  hei 

Lefty  said,  "Sit  down,"  and  pulli 
a  chair  for  her,  without  getting  up 
tha  sat  down  and  Lucille  said, 
wouldn't  tell  me  where  Lefty  wen 
Lefty  telephoned  me  today.     He 
phoned  and  asked  me  to  come  out.' 

"That's  right,"  Lefty  said.    "A^ 
had  to  talk  it  over  with  Lucille, 
her  I'd  quit  the  ring.     I  made 
promise,  see?" 

Agatha  looked  at  him  blankly, 
"Just  what's  happened?    If  you  m 
promise,  it  was  already  made  befoi 
came  out  here,  wasn't  it,  yet  you 
out?"     She  turned  to  Lucille.     'T 
you  think  it's  something  Lefty  sh 
decide  for  himself?    He  wants  to  ffl 
and  I  don't  think  anyone  should  d| 
him  promise  not  to." 

"Lefty  decided  for  himself," 
said. 

Agatha  spread  her  hands  helph 
and  said  to  Lefty,  "Well,  it's  up  to 
You  can  go  back  or  you  can  stay  r 
but  you've  got  to  make  up  your  n 
once  and  for  all.  We're  serious  al 
this  thing,"  Agatha  said.  "Oscar  ai 
bought  your  contract  from  Benny  Sn 
Oscar  put  in  five  hundred  dollars 
he's  planning  to  be  your  manager." 

Lucille's  voice  broke  in  shary, 
"Lefty's  not  fighting  any  more,  I  ss 
Christopher." 

Agatha  went  on  talking  to  Lefty,  »o  ' 
if  you  quit  and  go  back  to  the  drugst  e, 
Oscar  is  out  five  hundred  dollars." 

"Aggie — "  Lefty  began.  He  paid 
and  looked  down  at  his  glass,  picke  it 
up,  and  took  a  swallow.  He  glanced! 
Lucille,  then  his  eyes  met  Agatha's,  wjr 
drawn  under  the  ridge  of  his  ores. 
"Aggie,  I  don't  belong  out  here,  anyh  /. 
This  setup  ain't  right  for  me.  I  coul>  t 
train  out  here,  anyhow." 

"Oscar's  coming  up  in  the  mornir 
Agatha  said.  "Anything  that's  not  ri,  U 
we'll  change.  And  if  you  still  don't  « 
it  here,  you  can  go  back  and  train  3 
Skelly's  Gym." 

"I   don't  know,   Aggie,"  Lefty  s: 
"You  see  I — Well,  Lucille  don't  like 
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4p  a  burst  out,  "Can't  you  make 

^n  decisions?" 

;  s  said,  "Now  just  a  minute."  in  a 

>ice.    "This  is  between  me  and 

liss  Christopher." 

(a  turned  and  looked  at  her.  Lu- 

ips  were  moist.    Her  voice  was 

d  wound-up.    "I*m  thinking  of 

jt  just  myself,"  she  said.   "Miss 

j)her,  what  do  you  know  about 

jt  racket?    You  live  out  here  in 

jitry  and  drink  cocktails  and  play 

bridge  and  what  do  you  know 

||he  fights?    Fighters  get  bumped 

they  get  to  be  push-overs.  They 

ly.  I'm  thinking  of  Lefty,"  Lu- 

That's  all.  That's  why  I  don't 

n  to  fight  no  more.    My  own 

is  punchy  from  fighting — " 

when  I  fought  Lucille's 
he  was  out  cold  for  twenty  min- 
»fty  said.  "It  was  his  last  fight, 
vhen  I  first  met  Lucille,  after  that 
iat  night."  He  shifted  uneasily 
lair.  "Yeah,  I  felt  bad,"  he  said, 
id  was  crazy  in  the  ring.  He  was 
[g  all  the  time  and  making  silly 
(t  the  crowd  and  I  find  out  later 
giving  him  fights  because  he 
:  crowd  a  laugh.  You  know  how 
was  in  there  just  for  the  laughs." 
it's  what  I  mean,"  Lucille  said, 
the  way  the  fight  racket  is.  I 
it  that  to  happen  to  Lefty,  like 
•ned  to  my  brother." 
u.is  easy  to  hit,"  Lefty  went  on. 
,  had  to  just  about  beat  his  brains 
i  put  him  down.  I  helped  Lucille 
home  and  we  wrapped  him  up 
lets  and  we  sat  there  all  night. 
l't  blame  Lucille  for  the  way  she 
jut  fights." 

>pose  not,"  Agatha  said.  She 
she  understood  the  relationship 
Lefty  and  Lucille.  There  was  a 
lion  on  Lefty's  part,  because  of 
it  with  Lucille's  brother,  and  he 
relief  in  her  soft,  enveloping  af- 

,"  she  said,  "are  you  afraid  any- 
;e  that  is  going  to  happen  to  you? 
afraid  of  being  punchy?" 
said.  "I  guess  every  fighter  thinks 

it  sometime,  Aggie."    He  looked 

:ille.  So  did  Agatha, 
course    I'm    sorry    about    your 
,  Lucille,   but   I   wonder   if   it's 

s  getting  hurt   you're   afraid   of. 
it's  Lefty's  success  you're  afraid 


ss?"  Lucille  said,  and  for  a  mo- 
she  looked  disconcerted,  then  her 
led  slightly  and  her  eyes  narrowed. 

y's  no  fighter.  Miss  Christopher," 

aid.  "Lefty's  not  cut  out  for  the 
Eddie  Manolo  did  Lefty  a  favor, 

ung  him  out." 

atha  felt  that  the  girl's  answer,  and 


her  manner  in  speaking  it,  proved  her 
point.  She  said  firmly,  "Oscar  thinks 
Lefty's  a  fighter.  Oscar  thinks  Lefty  can 
go  up  top." 

Lefty  brightened.  "Oscar  said  that,  did 
he?" 

"Now  never  mind,"  Lucille  said,  with 
a  rasp  in  her  voice.  "Just  never  mind. 
We  were  doing  fine  until  you  came  slum- 
ming down  to  Leo's  Place,  Miss  Chris- 
topher." 

"And,  Lefty,  Uncle  Leo  had  confidence 
in  you,"  Agatha  said.  "He  put  up  money 
to  help  you.  If  you  want  to  nght,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  make  up  your  mind  for 
yourself."  She  looked  at  Lucille.  "Don't 
let  anybody  drag  you  down.  Decide  for 
yourself.  Lefty." 

"What  do  you  mean,  drag  him  down?" 
Lucille  said.   "I'm  trying  to  help  Lefty." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Agatha  said.  "I 
think  it's  yourself  you're  trying  to  help." 
Her  voice  cut  through  this  turmoil  of 
emotions  like  a  knife  as  she  bluntly  said, 
"You're  using  a  morbid  hold  on  Lefty 
for  your  own  purposes.  You're  afraid 
of  his  success  because  you're  afraid 
you'll  lose  him.  That's  what  I  think,  Lu- 
cille." 

Lucille  quite  suddenly  began  to  cry. 
She  sat  motionless,  gazing  down  at  the 
tabletop,  and  tears  squeezed  out  of  her 
eyes.  The  little  sobbing  noises  she  made 
'were  almost  inaudible,  but  Agatha  heard 
them,  and  was  all  at  once  revolted,  by 
herself  and  by  the  whole  situation. 

A  clear  voice  said,  behind  Agatha, 
"How  about  we  join  you  kids?  Do  you 
mind,  Agatha?" 

SELMA  MORROW  was  there,  beside 
Agatha,  her  broad  mouth  smiling,  her 
eyes  alert  to  the  situation.  Charlie  Har- 
per was  a  step  behind  her,  looking 
embarrassed.  Selma  said,  "I  met  Mr. 
Langan  this  afternoon  at  the  country 
club,  and  I'm  fascinated.  Do  you  mind 
my  being  fascinated,  Mr.  Langan?  I 
never  met  a  prize  fighter  before." 

Lucille  was  on  her  feet,  clutching  at 
her  handbag.  She  pushed  her  chair  aside 
and  started  toward  the  door,  and  Lefty 
lunged  to  his  feet.  Agatha  cried,  "Lefty, 
wait!" 

But  he  only  turned,  looked  at  her  as 
from  a  distance,  and  spread  his  hands, 
then  he  went  on  out  after  Lucille. 

"My  goodness,"  Selma  said,  in  a  tone 
of  sweet  concern,  "were  we  interrupting 
something?" 

Agatha  passed  her  by,  tight-lipped,  and 
hurried  out  to  the  station  wagon.  Be- 
hind the  wheel,  before  turning  the  ig- 
nition key,  she  looked  back  toward  the 
Menasset  House  and  saw  Lefty  and  Lu- 
cille standing  together  under  an  elm  tree. 
She  had  no  right,  she  thought,  no  right 
at  all,  to  interfere  in  the  lives  of  these 


"I  don't  mind  changing  the  tire,  but  I  hate  hav- 
ing to  write  forty-eight  excuses  for  being  late' 
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WEEK-END  TEST  proves 

Cleaner  shaves . .  •  quicker! 


Don't  ju»t  gu«f»  what  give* 
you  the  host  shovo  — mako 
this  Moll*  "Wook-ond  Tost." 

J  Let  your  beard  grow  during 
the  week  end. 

2.  Monday  morning,  when  your 
whiskers  are  at  their  longest 
and  toughest,  put  your 
present  cream  on  half  your 
face. 

3.  Put  Molle\  the  heavier  brush- 
less  cream,  on  the  other  half 
of  your  face.  Spread  it  thin! 

4#  Go  over  your  face  JUST 
ONCE  with  your  razor  .  . . 
and  feel  the  difference. 


Double  your  money  back  . .  • 


...  if  Molle'  does  not  give  you  the  best 
shave  you  ever  bad  in  your  life.  Get 
a  tube  today. 

If  this  test  does  not  convince  you, 
just  mail  us  back  the  Molle'  tube. 
Address,  Box  49,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
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LORETTA  YOUNG,  ROBERT  CUMMINGSin 
Hal  Wall.s'  production  "THE  ACCUSED" 
with  Wendell  Corey,  Sam  Jaffe,  Douglas  Dick 
Directed  by  William  Dieterle  •  Screenplay 
by  Ketti  Frings   •    A  Paramount  Picture 
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HERE  is  the  Library  America  is  talking  about: 
FIFTY  GREAT  BOOKS— 418  MASTER- 
PIECES selected  from  the  World's  Literature  by  the 
renowned  educator,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  University.  This  collection  rep- 
resents the  best  of  man's  thoughts  through  the  centu- 
ries— co-ordinated  and  assembled  into  a  convenient 
reference  Library  with  an  incomparable  Index  of 
76,000  subjects. 


FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF 

(THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS) 


A  TREASURE  HOUSE  OF  GREAT  BOOKS 


broadening  friendships  which  are  constantly  opening 
to  the  better  educated.  Picture  the  thrills  of  traveling 
down  the  centuries  with  History's  Intrepid  Explorers; 
searching  out  the  secrets  of  nature  with  the  Fathers 
of  Modern  Science;  or  learning  to  mold  your  own 
Philosophy  of  Life  from  the  writings  of  Immortal 
Thinkers!  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  pleasures  that 
await  you  in— THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS. 

The  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  Contains  Not  Only  The 
Literature  Of  The  West  But  The  East  Tool 


Dr.  Eliot,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  stated  in  pub- 
he,  that  through  the  investment  of  only  "Fifteen 
Minutes  A  Day"  of  stimulating  reading,  one  could 
acquire  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  new  con- 
versational poise  and  power  to  enjoy  the  better  things 
plus  the  opportunities  for  business  advancement  and 


Appreciating  the  literature  of  ALL  NATIONS,  Dr. 
Eliot  in  his  selections  recognized  the  cultural  con- 
tributions of  the  Eastern  Peoples  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tions of  the  West.  It  is  because  of  this  impartial 
appraisal  that  THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS  have 
endured,  not  only  as  a  monumental  collection  but  as 
an  active  force  toward  the  mental  devel- 
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SUPERB  INDEX— YOUR  PASS-KEY 
TO  THESE  MASTERPIECES 


The  Fiftieth  Volume — Index  to  the 
entire  set — is  a  marvel  of  excellence. 
Replete  with  76,000  references,  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  and  more  than  a 
year  of  work  by  experts  to  prepare. 
With  it  anyone  can  easily  trace  through 
the  ages  the  best  thoughts  of  the  Great 
Thinkers  relating  to  modem  topics  and 
issues.  An  invaluable  reference  aid  for 
Businessmen,  Professional   Men,  Lay- 


men or  High  School  or  College  Students, 
agine  having  at  your  fingertips  the  best  thoug 
expressions  of  the  Masters  on  a  particular 

WOULD  COST  MORE  THAN  $472.05  IF  V 
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Brentano's,  one  of  the  country's  leading  boo; 
referring  to  the  302  authors  and  their  works' 
FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  states,  "The  same  can 
plied  in  regular  editions  in  cloth  binding  for  S 
with  the  exception  of  about  fourteen  to  twei 
thors  which  were  published  during  the  14th  i 
centuries  and  exist  only  in  very  rare  and  ver>< 
editions.  Same  can  only  be  had  for  reference  iri 
pean  Libraries,  as  copies  are  seldom  found 
open  market." 

COLLIER'S  OFFERS  THE  FIVE-FOOT  SHELff 
BOOKS  FOR  ONLY  A  FRACTION  OF  THAT 

The  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS,  dep< 
on  your  preference  or  color  scheme,  can  be  1( 
tractively  bound   in   long-lasting   Vari-Coloil 
monochromatic  Red  Fabrikoid  manufactured  4 
daily  for  COLLIER'S  by  Du  Pont,  or  in  sturd  \ 
expensive  Red  or  Blue  cloth.    *The  beautiful  ;l 
Colored  Library  Edition,  shown  in  the  above  ,11 
tration,  has  each  section  of  10  volumes  bouniil 
different  harmonizing  color.  All  Editions  are  f  ol 
in  easily  readable  type  with  Title  stamping  in  22(9 
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It   was   Lefty's   problem,    and 

vere  burning  in  the  Christo- 

Jhouse,    and   Gwen    was    waiting. 

fa  was  glad  that  they  met  in  near 

on  the  lawn,  after  she  had  put 

^tion  wagon  away.   She  told  Gwen 

bad  happened. 

[>ably  it's  just  as  well,  Agatha." 

I  said.  "Let  the  girl  take  him  back  to 

fork." 

s,"  Agatha  said.  "Oh,  Lord,  yes!" 
it's  too  bad  Selma  was  there," 
said  sympathetically. 
||lma  didn't  know  what  was  going 

tly,"  Gwen  said.    "That's  what 
it  worse." 

well,"  Agatha  murmured,  "I'm 
Drried  about  what  Selma  says,  or 
iy  else." 

>ng  time  later  the  sound  of  the 
tible  braking  at  the  garage  awak- 
|Agatha.  She  knew  it  was  very  late, 
belistened  to  Lefty's  dragging  foot- 
as  he  came  slowly  up  the  stairs. 
I  stopped  at  her  door,  and  there  was 
Agatha  sat  up  in  bed,  waited  a 
at.  then  called,  "Lefty?" 
Iwas  hoping  you  were  awake,  Ag- 
]  his  voice  said.   "Can  you  come  to 

H?" 

tia  slipped  on  her  negligee  and 

ed  to  the  door.  The  light  was  on  in 

[all  and  his  figure  bulked  against  it. 

[wanted  to  tell  you,  Aggie,"  he  said, 

pthing  is  okay."  He  shifted  his  feet 

lily.  "I'm  gonna  fight." 

lefty,"  Agatha  said  softly,  "I  don't 

]to  come  between  you  and  your  girl. 

my  temper.   If  you  want  to  call  it 

It's  all  right  with  me." 

fm  gonna  fight,"  he  said  doggedly. 

fid  her  I  was  gonna  fight,  Aggie.   I 

er  1  wasn't  gonna  let  her  drag  me 

It's  true  what  you  said."    His 

ere  dark  and  expressionless.  "She's 

back  to  town   first  train   in  the 

ig,  Aggie,  and  I'm  staying  here. 

made  her  a  promise.   It's  like  this, 

If    I    get    knocked    out,    I'm 

ugh." 

J  see,"  Agatha  said.  "All  right,  Lefty. 

fou're  knocked  out,  we  tear  up  the 

Iract." 

I  e  grinned  shyly,  and  his  teeth  shone 
|ie  dim  light.  "But  I  tell  you  this,"  he 
"It  will  take  a  tough  man  to  knock 
lout.  Aggie.  We'll  move  in  there  and 
that  championship,  you  and  me  and 
."  Lefty  moved  on  down  the  hall  to 
Iroom,  his  steps   not  dragging   any 


sun  rose  next  morning  on  a  Con- 
:ticut  hilltop  pastoral  of  house  and 
and  sighing  oaks;  it  set  on  a  fighter's 
ig  camp. 

transition  began  when  Oscar  got 

le  train  in  midmorning,  bringing  a 

fel  bag  into  which  he  had  crammed 

[ching  bag  and  training  gloves,  head- 

rd  and  shoes,  trunks  and  jerseys,  elas- 

jdages  and  medical  kit.  and  a  very 

Idsome  bathrobe  of  pale  blue  with 

mty  Langan  stitched  in  red  letters  on 

■back. 

|y  afternoon  Oscar  had  the  punching 

;  installed  and  he  had  Lefty  Langan  in 

shirt  and  sweat  pants  working  out 

whisky  he  had  drunk  the  night  be- 

Lefty  did  calisthenics,  skipped  rope, 

[dowboxed.  and  later  had  a  rubdown 

la  refectory  table  he  and  Oscar  car- 

down  from  the  attic. 

carpenter  came  and  started  to  build 

ig. 

:t's  hope  nobody  gets  hurt,"  Gwen 
stoically.  "Agatha,  remember  your 
Btmise.  Have  you  called  Roy  Smith?" 
Fl'I'll  do  it  now,"  Agatha  said. 
■the  told  Roy  Smith  on  the  telephone 
pt  she  was  willing  to  give  her  morn- 
Ks  to  the  library  for  the  time  being,  at 
Est  until  someone  was  found  to  take 
■■place,  and  he  said,  "About  that  com- 
Rttee,  Agatha,  that  book-buying  com- 
ktee.    I'll  just  forget  to  appoint  that 
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committee  and  you  can  go  ahead  and 
buy  the  books." 

While  she  was  at  the  telephone  she 
had  seen  a  yellow  convertible  turn  into 
the  drive,  and  when  she  reached  the  lawn 
she  saw  Charlie  Harper  at  the  door  of 
the  barn.  She  called  his  name,  and  he 
turned,  leaning  one  shoulder  against  the 
doorjamb.  He  had  a  hard,  determined 
look,  Agatha  thought. 

"Morning.  Agatha,"  he  said.  "I  was 
just  running  down  the  rumor." 

"What  rumor?" 

"It's  all  over  town,"  Charlie  said. 
"They're  saying  that  prize  fighter  is  go- 
ing to  train  out  here." 

•••■**•********  •*•******•*•• 
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"You  can  now  report  it  as  a  fact," 
Agatha  said. 

Charlie  made  a  snorting  noise,  then 
said,  "And  who  was  that  redhead  last 
night?  What  was  going  on  here?" 

"It's  none  of  your  business,  Charlie." 

Charlie  gave  her  a  keen  glance.  "Just 
how  far  are  you  going  with  this  non- 
sense?" 

"Until  Lefty  Langan  is  middleweight 
champion  of  the  world,"  Agatha  said, 
"or  until  he's  been  knocked  out." 

"He's  been  knocked  out,"  Charlie  said. 
"Gwen  told  me  that." 

"But  if  he's  knocked  out  again,  he 
quits  the  ring  for  good,"  Agatha  said. 

Charlie  smiled.  "And  then  what?  You 
come  back  to  normal?" 

"I  feel  pretty  normal  right  now,"  Aga- 
tha said.  "And  besides,  he  won't  be 
knocked  out." 

Oscar  Gumper  came  to  the  door  of  the 
barn,  gave  Charlie  Harper  a  questioning 
look,  then  said  to  Agatha,  "I  think  I  bet- 
ter lay  down  the  law,  Aggie.    This  is  a 


training  camp  from  now  on,  and  we've 
got  to  have  rules.  What  1  mean  is,  this 
here  barn  will  be  out  of  bounds  most  of 
the  time.  We'll  be  working  hard.  Lefty's 
gonna  box  six  rounds  a  day  for  a  while, 
working  on  that  stance.  He's  gonna  box 
until  he's  worn  out,  and  when  he  can 
do  that  without  switching  to  southpaw 
when  it's  tough,  he's  ready.  We  got  to 
round  up  some  good  boys  to  spar  with 
him  " 

t  harlie  Harper  spoke  up.  "Maybe  I 
can  help  you  out  on  that.  I  know  some 
of  the  people  in  New  Haven.  I  go  down 
there  to  the  fights  pretty  often.  I  can  get 
you  some  boys." 

Oscar  gave  Charlie  a  careful  look,  said, 
"Sure.  I'd  like  to  look  'em  over,  but  I 
want  boxers,  not  sluggers." 

"I'll  make  a  call  in  the  morning,"  Char- 
lie said. 

"Thanks,"  Oscar  said.  "Now,  Aggie, 
if  you  can  take  me  out  in  your  car,  1  want 
to  pick  out  a  place  for  Lefty's  roadwork." 

"Maybe  1  could  run  you  around," 
Charlie  said.  "I've  got  nothing  on  this 
afternoon."  He  grinned.  "I  don't  want 
to  get  in  your  way,  but  I've  always  had 
an  interest  in  the  ring." 

Oscar,  after  an  instant's  hesitation,  de- 
cided to  go  with  Charlie,  and  Agatha  was 
left  alone  for  the  first  time  that  day  with 
Lefty.  He  had  returned  from  his  shower 
in  T-shirt  and  slacks  and  he  talked  a 
while  about  Eddie  Manolo,  who  was 
signed  for  a  main  event  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  "It  ought  to  have  been 
me,"  Lefty  said.  He  did  not  mention 
Lucille,  and  that  night,  after  he  had 
played  a  few  hands  of  gin  rummy  with 
Oscar,  he  went  early  to  bed.  .  .  . 

The  next  day  the  routine  began.  Oscar 
and  Lefty  were  gone  early  in  the  morn- 
ing for  road  work,  and  the  starting 
motor  of  the  station  wagon  awakened 
Agatha.  She  had  finished  her  breakfast 
and  was  having  her  second  cup  of  coffee 
when  they  returned,  waved  to  her,  and 
went  on  to  the  barn. 

Agatha  went  into  the  barn  after  she 
got  back  from  the  library  that  noon. 
She  sat  on  the  refectory  table,  watching 
Lefty  jump  rope.  He  moved  with  econ- 
omy, yet  every  smooth  muscle  in  his 
body  seemed  to  come  into  play.  He  was 
gazing  off  into  the  distance,  his  thoughts 
as  far  away  as  Madison  Square  Garden. 
On  the  floor  beside  the  table  was  a  black 
kit  bag,  standing  open,  and  inside  it  Aga- 
tha saw  bottles,  cotton,  swabs  and  surgi- 
cal scissors.  She  called  to  Oscar,  "What's 
all  this  stuff  for?" 

Oscar  came  over.  "You  got  to  have  it 
on  hand,  Aggie.  You  got  to  be  ready  for 
anything  in  a  fight." 

Agatha  gazed  over  at  Lefty  and  said 
softly,  "I've  never  seen  a  fight,  except  on 
television  and  in  the  newsreels.    When 
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you  see  it  in  a  picture  you  forget  it's  two 
big  men  hitting  each  other." 

As  Oscar  was  bandaging  his  hands 
Lefty  stood  quiet,  breathing  easily,  and 
smiled  at  Agatha.  "I'm  in  shape  already," 
he  said.    "1  was  telling  Oscar — " 

"Oscar's  telling  you,"  Oscar  said.  "You 
ain't  telling  Oscar  nothing.  Now  go  over 
there  and  punch  that  bag." 

That  night  alter  dinner  Lefty  asked 
Agatha  quietly,  "Any  mail  for  me?" 

"No.  I  didn't  see  any,  Lefty." 

He  nodded.  "I  wasn't  looking  for  any- 
thing. I  just  thought  I'd  ask." 

"Give  her  time.  Lefty,"  Agatha  said 
softly.  "She'll  write." 

"I  don't  care  if  she  writes,"  he  said, 
moving   his   shoulders   self-consciously. 

Oscar  called  from  the  next  room, 
"Lefty,  I  got  the  cards  dealt." 

Lefty  went  to  play  gin  rummy,  and 
Agatha  had  the  realization  that  Oscar 
was  deliberately  separating  her  from 
Lefty,  and  he  was  narrowing  Lefty's  life 
to  just  the  two  of  them — fighter  and 
trainer.  She  understood. 

NO  MAIL  came  for  Lefty.  The  next 
day  the  postman  brought  the  con- 
tracts from  Jack  Barlow,  and  a  note  from 
Jack  saying:  "I'm  waiting  for  the  tri- 
umphal return  to  New  York.  I'll  be  see- 
ing you  at  Skelly's  Gym." 

Agatha  spent  her  mornings  in  the  li- 
brary, an  hour  in  the  barn  in  the  after- 
noon, and  quiet  evenings  at  home.  She 
saw  few  people  because  she  did  not  like 
the  glint  of  curiosity  that  was  in  every- 
one's eye.  The  news  had  traveled  all 
over  Menasset  that  the  Christophers  had 
a  prize  fighter  out  at  their  house. 

It  was  early  to  bed  and  early  up  for 
Lefty  and  Oscar.  Three  miles  of  road 
work;  a  shower  and  rubdown  before 
breakfast;  the  rhythm  of  the  punching 
bag  in  the  barn;  the  stalking  grace  of 
shadowboxing;  the  heavy,  thumping 
blows  to  the  sand  dummy;  and  after  two 
days  the  slap  of  leather  on  flesh. 

Charlie  Harper  had  made  his  call,  and 
two  stocky  boys  arrived  one  day  on  the 
bus  from  New  Haven,  bringing  head- 
guards  and  boxing  equipment.  The  spar- 
ring was  about  to  begin  when  Charlie 
Harper  drove  up  in  his  yellow  converti- 
ble.  With  him  was  Selma  Morrow. 

Oscar  turned  a  quick  glance  of  disap- 
proval on  Selma,  but  said  nothing.  Selma 
stood  near  the  door  with  Agatha,  and 
Charlie  produced  a  stop  watch  and 
timed  the  rounds,  while  Oscar  stood 
clutching  a  ring  post,  shouting  advice  to 
Lefty. 

"Agatha,  I'm  green  with  envy,"  Selma 
said.  "How  did  you  ever  think  of  such 
a  thing?  I  think  I'll  get  me  a  prize  fighter, 
too — with  those  same  blue  eyes." 

Agatha  let  it  pass,  but  the  next  day 
she  said  to  Charlie  Harper,  "You're  a  lot 
of  help  around  here,  Charlie.  Oscar  said 
so  himself.  But  this  is  a  training  camp, 
and  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  bring  any 
more  vultures  like  Selma  Morrow." 

Charlie  said  okay;  he  was  on  hand  ev- 
ery afternoon  for  the  workout,  and  Os- 
car was  glad  to  have  his  help  timing  the 
rounds,  but  Oscar  barred  any  other  spec- 
tators except  Agatha  and  Gwen. 

The  boxers  in  the  ring,  eyes  narrowed 
and  sharp  in  the  shadow  of  their  head- 
guards,  puffed  and  grunted,  danced  and 
parried.  Agatha  came  to  understand  the 
blows,  and  she  began  to  see  the  pattern 
of  it.  Lefty  had  a  straight,  driving  right, 
and  his  always  dangerous  left  hook.  She 
learned  to  watch  his  maneuvers  to  bring 
them  into  use.  She  would  watch  him 
wait  for  a  straight  left,  block  it  with  his 
glove  as  he  side-stepped,  then  throw  his 
short,  vicious  left  hook.  Several  times  he 
knocked  a  sparring  partner  down. 

"The  boy  can  counterpunch,"  Charlie 
Harper  remarked. 

"Best  since  Joe  Gans,"  Oscar  said 
proudly.  "Watch  him  work  that  right 
cross." 

A  week  had  gone  by  very  quickly 
when  Oscar  said  one  day,  after  the  work- 
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out,  "He's  come  a  long  way,  Aggie.  An- 
other week  or  two,  he'll  be  set." 

Charlie  said,  "How  about  his  taking  a 
fight  over  in  New  Haven,  for  a  tune-up." 

"1  been  thinking  about  it,"  Oscar  said. 
"If  I  could  find  him  a  nice,  soft  spot,  I 
mean.  A  good  boxer  without  much 
punch." 

"I  sold  the  matchmaker  down  there  a 
piece  of  property  once,  Oscar,"  Charlie 
said.   "I'll  talk  it  over  with  him." 

THE  postman  still  had  left  nothing  for 
Lefty,  and  Agatha  thought  he  looked 
depressed  in  the  evenings,  when  he 
played  gin  with  Oscar.  The  night  Charlie 
Harper  reported  on  a  possible  match 
with  a  boy  named  Sonnyboy  Jones,  who 
had  lost  thirty  of  his  forty-seven  profes- 
sional fights,  usually  by  knockouts,  Lefty 
sat  shuffling  a  deck  of  cards. 

"The  boy  can  box,"  Charlie  said.  "But 
he  has  a  glass  jaw,  Oscar.  He  goes  down 
easy,  once  he's  tagged." 

Lefty  said,  still  shuffling  the  cards, 
"How  do  you  like  that  name?  Sonny- 
boy?" 

"I  guess  it  started  him  fighting,"  Oscar 
said.  "A  kid  with  a  nickname  like  that 
has  got  to  fight." 

Agatha  said  thoughtfully,  "It's  a  tragic 
name,  I  think.  I  suppose  he  was  a  fair- 
haired  boy  when  he  started  out,  and 
Sonnyboy  meant  something.  And  now 
he's  just  an  old  palooka,  beaten  thirty 
times.  It's  rather  sad." 

"Cut  it  out,"  Oscar  said.  "Don't  talk 
about  sad." 

"It  don't  depress  me  none,  Oscar," 
Lefty  said.  "Let's  fight  the  bum.  I'll 
give  him  a  boxing  lesson." 

"I  knew  a  pretty  cocky  kid  once,"  Os- 
car said  heavily.  "He  was  a  fighter,  and 
he  boxed  the  main  event  at  St.  Nick's 
with  a  slugger  named  Eddie  Manolo.  Re- 
member that  cocky  kid,  Lefty?" 

Lefty  flushed  and  looked  down  at  his 
clenched,  fleshy  hands.  "Yeah,"  he  said. 
"I  remember." 

"Don't  ever  forget  him,"  Oscar  said. 
"All  right,  Charlie,  I'll  go  into  New  Ha- 
ven tomorrow  and  we'll  sign." 

Oscar  shook  his  head  uneasily  when 
Lefty  went  out  of  the  room.  "The  boy's 
on  edge,"  he  said  to  Agatha.  "I  think 
I'd  better  slack  off  work,  Aggie.  1  don't 
want  to  train  him  down  too  fine." 

"His  trouble  is  Lucille,"  Agatha  said. 
"He  hasn't  heard  a  word  from  Lucille." 

Oscar  grunted.  "He'll  do  okay  without 
Lucille." 

As  the  night  of  the  fight  in  New  Ha- 
ven approached.  Lefty's  spirits  seemed 
to  improve,  although  no  mail  came.  Os- 
car omitted  road  work  for  a  couple  of 
mornings  and  sent  Lefty  out  to  play  golf 
with  Gwen,  and  he  cut  the  sparring  in 
the  afternoon  down  to  three  rounds. 
Twice  he  took  Lefty  to  the  motion  pic- 
tures in  Menasset,  and  on  the  day  before 
the  fight  he  borrowed  the  station  wagon 
after  dinner  and  took  Lefty  for  a  long 
drive  along  the  shore  route.  While  they 
were  gone  the  telephone  rang. 

Agatha  had  been  finishing  up  a  task  for 
Oscar,  fashioning  the  letters  Lefty  Lan- 
gan on  the  back  of  a  new  white  sweater 
he  had  bought,  and  she  put  the  sweater 
down  and  went  to  answer  the  telephone. 
It  was  the  railroad  station  calling,  with  a 
telegram  for  Francis  Langan.  It  was 
signed,  "Lucille"  and  the  message  was 
"Good  luck."  Agatha  returned  to  her 
work,  and  had  the  last  "N"  stitched  in 
place  by  the  time  the  station  wagon 
climbed  the  hill. 

Agatha  went  to  meet  them  at  the 
garage,  carrying  the  sweater  in  her  hand. 
It  was  getting  onto  nine  o'clock  and  dark- 
ness had  come,  but  the  sky  was  still 
luminous.  A  fresh  evening  breeze  on  the 
hilltop  ruffled  Lefty's  black  hair  as  he 
got  out  of  the  station  wagon.  He  grinned 
at  Agatha,  stretched  his  arms,  and  said, 
"I  feel  good,  Aggie.  I'm  ready.  Oscar, 
am  I  ready?" 

"You're  ready."  Oscar  said. 

Agatha  said  quietly,  "1  have  a  mes- 
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sage  for  you,  Lefty."  After  she  had  told 
him,  Lefty  frowned.  Suddenly  he  seemed 
hard,  almost  hostile.  "That's  all  she 
said,  eh?  The  hell  with  Lucille.  She 
wishes  me  good  luck  or  bad,  it's  all  the 
same  to  me." 

"Is  it?"  Agatha  said. 

"You  think  I  care  if  Lucille  wishes  me 
good  luck?"  Lefty  said.  "You  got  it 
wrong,  Aggie."  He  hesitated,  and  in  the 
silence  the  night  was  alive  with  the  sound 
of  crickets  and,  far  off,  the  throb  of  a 
bullfrog. 

"Aggie,  I'm  just  a  boy  from  the  West 
Side,  but  I  been  around,"  he  said.  "Down 
where  I  was  brought  up,  it's  a  pretty 
tough  neighborhood.  I  was  fighting  al- 
most as  soon  as  I  could  make  a  fist,  and  I 
grew  up  hanging  around  the  street  cor- 
ners, playing  ball  in  the  streets,  fighting 
some,  and  getting  in  a  little  trouble."  He 
drew  in  his  breath  through  his  teeth. 
"And  after  that  I  was  jerking  sodas.  All 
that  time  I  never  knew  a  ritzy  dame." 

"Lefty,"  Agatha  said,  puzzled  and  dis- 
turbed, "what  are  you  getting  at?" 

He  showed  a  twisted  smile,  his  eyes 
seemed  to  burn.  "I  remember  1  used  to 
go  up  to  Forty-second  Street  with  some 
of  the  guys  and  we'd  hang  around  the 
corners  to  watch  'em  go  by.  You  know, 
all  dressed  up  with  those  straps  on  their 
shoes  and  high  heels."  He  laughed 
shortly.  "I  was  a  kid  then,  and  I  thought 
they  were  pretty  high-class  until  I  wised 
up.  In  the  canteens  they  had  for  service- 
men, they'd  come  in  and  give  you  a  dance 
and  a  fast  brush-off  and  their  patriotic 
duty  was  done  before  you  went  off  to 
fight.  I  guess  you  know  what  I  mean, 
all  right,  Aggie." 

"For  Heaven's  sake."  Agatha  said,  "do 
you  mean  you  think  I'm  one  of  those?" 

"What  do  you  think?"  Lefty  said. 

AGATHA  spread  her  hands  helplessly. 
jf\"But,  Lefty,  why?  What's  the  mat- 
ter? I  thought  we  were  good  friends." 

"Yeah?"  Lefty  said.  "As  long  as  I'm 
out  in  the  barn,  sure.  That's  the  only 
time  you  got  a  word  to  say  to  me." 

"Now  look  here,"  Agatha  said  angrily. 
"You're  left  alone  with  Oscar  because  he 
wants  it  that  way.  You  can  ask  Oscar. 
He  doesn't  like  dames  around  a  training 
camp.  Those  were  his  words.  That's 
why  you're  left  alone  with  Oscar.  Oh. 
Lefty,  please  don't  misunderstand  us. 
We've  all  done  our  best — •" 

"Let  me  tell  you  one  more  thing.'' 
Lefty  said.  "You  been  worried  about 
getting  me  in  a  good  mood  for  the  fight. 
Don't  you  worry.   I  feel  like  fighting." 

Abruptly  he  walked  away,  brushing 
past  her.  She  watched  the  jerky  swing 
of  his  shoulders  as  he  moved  off  into 


darkness,  and  after  a  time  she  followed, 
very  slowly.  She  felt  a  sickening  uneasi- 
ness, an  emptiness  at  the  pit  of  her  stom- 
ach, and  she  was  glad  when  she  reached 
the  house  to  find  that  he  had  gone 
straight  up  to  his  room.  But  Oscar  was 
there  on  the  porch,  and  she  gave  him  the 
sweater. 

"That's  good,"  Oscar  said.  "People 
will  know  who  our  boy  is  when  he  climbs 
through  the  ropes."  He  looked  at  her 
with  a  glow  in  his  eyes.  "Aggie,  I  think 
the  boy's  ready.  This  fight  tomorrow 
night  will  show  us." 

"Oscar,"  Agatha  said,  "I'm  worried 
about  Lefty.  He's  got  something  twisted 
in  his  mind,  about  me." 

"What's  that?"  Oscar  said,  his  tone 
cautious. 

"Because  I've  stayed  away  from  him 
in  training  he  thinks— Oh.  I  don't  know. 
He  thinks  I  look  on  him  as  if  he  were  a 
trained  animal." 

"It  was  my  idea  for  you  to  stay  away 
from  him."  Oscar  said.  He  put  his  big 
hand  gently  on  her  shoulder.  "After  the 
fight,  we'll  be  going  back  to  New  York," 
he  said.  "After  we  get  him  home,  he'll 
be  okay.  Lefty  kind  of  goes  for  you.  I 
guess  you  know  that." 

Agatha's  mouth  opened,  but  she  did 
not  speak.  She  had  not  been  taken  by 
surprise,  but  it  was  something  she  had 
not  expected  to  be  put  in  words. 

"Don't  you  worry  about  it,  Aggie." 
Oscar  said.  "I'll  straighten  the  boy  out, 
and  pretty  soon  he'll  be  back  home,  win 
or  lose."  He  patted  her  shoulder  again. 
"See  you  at  ringside,  Aggie."  .  .  . 

Gwen  had  decided  early  that  while  she 
did  not  mind  too  much  having  a  prize 
fighter  train  at  her  house,  and  even  had 
some  interest  in  watching  his  workouts, 
she  did  not  want  to  see  him  fight.  So 
Agatha  went  to  the  fight  that  night  with 
Charlie  Harper. 

Oscar  and  Lefty  had  departed  quite 
early,  and  Charlie  had  his  yellow  con- 
vertible at  the  door  just  after  dinner. 
They  reached  New  Haven  in  plenty  of 
time  for  the  main  event. 

They  entered  the  Arena  through  a  tiled 
corridor,  and  emerged  through  a  portal 
on  the  main  floor.  A  preliminary  bout 
was  under  way  as  Charlie  led  the  way  to 
their  seats  in  the  first-row  ringside.  Aga- 
tha was  thinking  of  Lefty  Langan.  wait- 
ing back  in  the  dressing  room,  hearing 
the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  and  she  thought 
that  Lefty  could  not  possibly  be  as  tense 
or  nervous  as  she.  She  sat  on  the  edge 
of  her  seat,  twisting  the  stub  of  the  ticket 
Charlie  had  given  her.  All  at  once  the 
fight  in  progress  caught  her  attention. 

One  of  the  boxers  had  a  stinging  left 
jab,  and  had  opened  a  cut  over  his  op- 


ponent's eye  which  he  was  using 
target.  Under  the  overhead  ligfl 
bodies  of  the  boxers  were  white.' J 
face  of  the  man  whose  eye  had  bq 
looked  wet  and  pulpy  and  was  re 
blood.  Agatha  caught  her  breath  %\ 
She  whispered.  "It's  blood,"  and 
know  she  had  spoken. 

"What  did  you  expect?"  Charlil 
"Chanel  No.  5T' 

She  had  simply  not  thought  of  | 
before.  She  had  not  thought  of 
looked,  smeared  on  a  young  man'l 
She  had  not  thought  of  sweat  and] 
and  gasping  lungs  and  white  arn 
thetically  shielding  the  streaming. 

"See,"  Charlie  said,  betweed 
rounds.  "They've  got  the  bid 
stopped.  Of  course  one  good  lej 
open  it  up  again." 

But  Agatha  did  not  look.    Wh^ 
she  doing  here,  ringside  in  the 
holding  a  share  in  this  bloody  buv 

"They're  stopping  the  fight,"  C^ 
said.   "That  cut's  pretty  bad." 

Agatha  slowly  raised  her  eyes.  J 
ond  was  wiping  the  blood  from  th| 
er's  face  with  a  towel.   The  other 
danced  over  and  put  a  glove  on  his ! 
der,  trotted  back  to  his  own  corner] 

"It  will  be  Lefty  next,"  Charlie! 
"Main  event  coming  up."  He  look 
her.  "Say,  what's  the  matter  withl 
If  you  can't  stand  blood,  stay  awayl 
fights." 

The  boxers  were  leaving  the  ring 
Agatha    watched    them    out    of 
through  a  portal.    "They  don't  fe! 
Agatha."    Charlie    said,     more 
"When    they're    in    there    fighting ) 
don't  feel  a  thing." 

Agatha  swallowed  hard,  and  he  | 
"Here  they  come." 

SONNYBOY  JONES  came  firstj 
as  he  was  climbing  through  the 
Lefty  appeared  at  the  entrance  oi 
portal  and  walked  along  the  aisle  toj 
the  ring  in  his  pale  blue  bathrobe, 
ing  his  gloved  hands  almost  crossed  I 
his  chest,  like  a  mandarin  in  state  pr<] 
sion.  Lefty's  stocky  sparring  partner] 
Dalton,   was  immediately   behind 
and  Oscar  followed,  wearing  the 
sweater  with  Lefty  Langan  stitche 
the  back. 

There  was  scattered  applause  as  1 
went  up  to  the  ring.  He  stood  in  his| 
ner,  with  his  head  bent,  but  his 
moved,  and  at  last  he  saw  Agatha, 
looked  down  at  her  and  waved 
gloved  hand,  but  his  expression  dill 
change.    Oscar  did  not  look  down. 

As  the  fighters  were  being  inlrodu 
Agatha  studied  Sonnyboy  Jones.   A| 
tened  nose  and  scarred  eyes  made  | 
look  cruel.  As  the  boxers  went  to  rec 
instructions   from  the   referee   she 
that  Sonnyboy  Jones  was  at  least  an 
taller  than  Lefty,  and  his  arms  seei| 
longer. 

They  were  ready  for  the  bell,  bl 
robes  off  now.  Agatha  saw  Lefty's  fl 
tense,  inscrutable,  and  very  white  url 
the  high  floodlights.    The  sound  of[ 
bell  was  still  ringing  in  Agatha's  earl 
the  men  met  on  Lefty's  side  of  the  I 
and  then  she  heard  the  slapping  soun<[ 
blows.    Jones  had  rushed  Lefty  at 
bell,  with  flailing  arms,  and  it  happe| 
so  fast  and  the  roaring  noise  was 
mediately  so  deafening  that  Agatha 
left  sitting  rigidly  on  the  edge  of 
chair  while  everyone  else  was  on  his  f| 

"He's  down!"  Charlie  cried. 

Then  Agatha  saw.  Not  two  yards  fil 
her,  with  his  face  turned  up  to  the  g| 
ing  lights.  Lefty  lay  on  his  back.  It 
Lefty  who  was  down.    Agatha  had 
seen  it  happen. 

"Smack  on  the  jaw,"  Charlie  was  yl 
ing.  "He  got  him  with  that  right,  sm.[ 
on  the  jaw." 

Charlie  was  laughing,  and  his  lips  w| 
wet  and  very  red.  It  was  harsh,  exultl 
laughter,  and  slowly  Agatha  came  up| 
her  feet  beside  him. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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LET'S  FEED  MR.  AND  MRS.  HUNGRY  BIRD 


Post  Office  Department,  by  which  birds 
can  be  helped  through  the  cold  winter 
months.  It  is  both  easy  and  inexpensive. 
First,  lay  in  a  supply  of  bird  food.  From 
any  feed  and  grain  store  you  can  obtain 
wheat,  cracked  corn,  millet,  sunflower 
seeds  and  waste  sweepings.  Many  florist 
shops  and  seed  stores  sell  packets  of 
seeds  suitable  for  wild  birds.  So  does  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  1000  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Divide  your  bird  food  into  one-  or 
two-pound  lots,  and  make  paper  pack- 
ages strong  enough  for  shipping,  but  not 
so  strong  that  they  can't  be  opened  eas- 
ily. Then  go  through  your  gazetteer  or 
atlas,  or  use  your  own  knowledge,  and 
select  a  town  or  city  large  enough  to  have 
a  rural  delivery  service,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  there  is  apt  to  be  snow 
and  ice.  Address  your  package  to  "Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hungry  Bird,  R.F.D.  No.  1," 
that  place.  For  example,  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hungry  Bird,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Winsted, 
Connecticut." 

Mail  the  package  by  regular  parcel 
post.  The  rural  mail  carrier  who  receives 
it  for  delivery  will  take  it  to  a  place  on 
his  route  where  wild  birds  congregate. 
There  he  will  open  it  and  scatter  the 
food.  But  be  sure  you  address  the  pack- 
age plainly  so  that  it  does  not  read  some- 
thing like  "Henry  Bird,"  instead  of 
"Hungry  Bird."  There  are  probably  lots 
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of  Henry  Birds  in  this  country,  and  few 
of  them  would  appreciate  a  sudden  in- 
flux of  bird  seed. 

Just  because  you've  sent  a  parcel-post 
package  of  food  to  birds  you'll  never  see, 
don't  neglect  the  birds  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood. Establish  one  or  more  perma- 
nent feeding  stations,  keep  them  cleared 
of  snow,  and  supply  them  regularly  with 
food.  The  food  can  be  placed  on  a  stump, 
on  a  board,  on  a  wooden  platform  atop 
a  post,  or  on  a  large  stone.  Or  a  bird- 
house,  with  an  extended  feeding  shelf, 
can  be  constructed  from  old  shingles  or 
light  boards. 

Bird  feeders  can  be  purchased,  the 
price  depending  upon  their  ornateness. 
They  are  simple  and  they  can  easily  be 
arranged  so  that  they  offer  the  birds  a  se- 
cure place  to  obtain  food.  If  anyone 
needs  an  incentive  to  build  or  buy  a  bird- 
house,  let  him  step  out  of  his  warm  room 
some  cold  night  and  watch  a  little  chicka- 
dee shivering  in  a  snowdrift. 

Once  you've  established  your  feeding 
station,  all  that's  necessary  is  to  put  the 
food  there;  the  birds  will  find  it.  Almost 
any  sort  of  food  a  bird  can  handle  is  ac- 
ceptable. Birds  like  bread  crumbs,  espe- 
cially greasy  crumbs.  They  like  beef  suet 
and  pork  fat,  chopped  meat,  bones  to 
which  bits  of  meat  are  clinging,  and  nut 
meats  without  salt.  Many  birds  are  very 
fond  of  doughnuts. 


Peanuts,  especially  if  they  are  chopped, 
are  excellent  food  for  birds,  and  in  many 
areas  are  the  cheapest  nuts  obtainable. 
Most  birds  will  eat  nearly  any  kind  of 
seed.  They  like  seedcakes,  which  are 
made  by  pouring  beef  or  pork  fat  over 
seeds.  These  little  cakes  will  harden  in 
cold  weather,  and  the  birds  find  them 
very  appetizing. 

You  can  serve  suet  to  the  birds  by  put- 
ting it  in  one  of  those  little  wire  soap 
cages  which  housewives  swish  about  in 
the  sink  to  stir  up  a  bit  of  suds.  Tack  the 
cage  to  a  tree,  or  to  a  fence  post,  and 
the  birds  will  pick  at  the  suet  through  the 
mesh.  A  chunk  of  suet  the  size  of  a  cake 
of  soap  will  feed  many  birds  throughout 
the  winter. 

Since  the  bills  and  even  the  eyes  of 
birds  have  been  known  to  freeze  fast  to 
metal,  holders  made  of  wood  or  string 
should  be  used  in  extremely  cold  sec- 
tions. 

I  know  a  man,  an  artist,  who  when  he 
leaves  his  summer  home  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains,  in  New  York  State, 
tacks  20  filled  suet  cages  to  trees  about 
his  house.  His  caretaker  says  that  he 
has  never  seen  a  winter-killed  bird  in  the 
neighborhood;  scores  of  them  feed  there 
every  day. 

If  you'll  put  up  one  of  your  bird  feed- 
ing stations  near  a  window,  but  far 
enough  away  so  that  the  birds  will  not 


THE  HOUSE  YOU'LL  WARM  TO 


be  frightened,  you'll  be  well 
for  your  trouble.   The  const; 
and  cheerful  chirping  of  the 
brighten  many  a  dreary  winter 
all  likelihood,  your  first  gu< 
chickadees,  which  are  commonl 
of  the  northern  states. 

There'll  be  many  others — ni 
goldfinches,  juncos,  evening 
horned  larks,  and  the  several  si 
winter  sparrows  and  woodpeclaj 
pending  upon  whether  you  arwj 
their  range.  You  may  even  see  i[H 
sional  mockingbird,  bobwhite,  W 
or  Carolina  wren;  all  of  which  a  n 
at  home  in  areas  where  the  win! 
warm  but  which  sometimes  exte  t 
range  to  the  snowbound  parts  4 
country. 

And  finally  will  come  the  big  jt 
the  winter  birds,  the  raucous  be j 
one  of  the  handsomest  birds  ttp 
fluttered  a  wing.  At  first  the  jay 
to  drive  the  other  birds  away,  bu| 
winter  wears  on  and   gets  col< 
colder  he  will  forget  his  animosi 
settle  down  to  the  serious  busi| 
keeping  alive.  You'll  see  the  big 
the  little  chickadee  eating  from  tli 
pile  of  seeds.    And  the  more  bL 
feed  this  winter,  the  more  there 
to  sing  their  melodious  songs 
their  gay  color  during  the  lon| 
months. 
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promptly  put  to  work  on  a  project  spon- 
sored by  a  big  appliance  manufacturer. 
Their  discoveries  reveal  that  you  don't 
necessarily  have  to  blame  yourself  if  you 
can't  fit  everything  into  your  kitchen 
cabinet.  The  average  person  has  only 
one  half  to  two  thirds  the  storage  space 
needed.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  more 
cabinets,  but  surprisingly  this  doesn't 
mean  you  need  a  bigger  kitchen.  If  you 
build  or  remodel,  the  trick  is  to  start 
kitchen  planning  around  storage  space, 
not  around  doors  and  windows  which 
slash  needed  wall  surface. 

Contact  Man  with  Industry 

Bill  Scheick's  bounding  figure  is  a  fa- 
miliar sight  at  conventions,  where  he  can 
call  hundreds  of  the  industry's  leaders  by 
their  first  names. 

On  occasions  like  these  he  talks  indus- 
try into  sponsoring  council  projects.  Not 
that  he  has  to  sell  the  industry  on  the 
idea  of  research.  It's  doing  plenty  of  that 
in  its  own  laboratories.  For  instance,  one 
glass  manufacturer  spent  $250,000  de- 
veloping a  new  kind  of  window  glass. 
Producers  of  wood  products  maintain 
1,100  research  laboratories.  One  build- 
ing-materials firm  has  a  million-dollar 
lab  with  a  staff  of  125. 

What  Scheick  has  to  show  the  indus- 
trialists is  that  the  council  does  a  totally 
different  kind  of  research.  It  doesn't 
develop  products.  It  applies  them  and 
studies  them  in  relation  to  all  of  the 
materials  and  intangibles  that  go  into  the 
making  of  a  house. 

Scheick's  pleas  for  co-ordinated  re- 
search arouse  enthusiasm  even  among  re- 
tailers. "When  contractors  build  the  same 
house  in  one  area  for  $10,017  and  in  an- 
other for  $5,450,"  one  of  them  said,  "it's 
time  for  research." 

When  the  council  signs  up  to  do  a  re- 
search job,  it  often  has  to  build  another 
"laboratory."  "The  place  to  test  home 
equipment  is  in  a  home,"  Bill  Scheick 
explains. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  fabulous 
heating    laboratories,    "the    two    most 


heated  houses  in  the  world."  In  one  of 
them,  a  pleasant  frame  house,  the  coun- 
cil tests  equipment  for  the  National 
Warm  Air,  Heating  and  Air-Condition- 
ing  Association.  There,  at  the  moment, 
they're  trying  out  radiant  ceiling  heating 
in  which  warm  air  is  forced  between  the 
joists. 

The  other  heating  "laboratory"  looks 
like  an  average  brick  home  in  a  better- 
class  suburb.  It  houses  a  project  spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Boiler  and 
Radiator  Manufacturers.  Here  the  coun- 
cil has  tested  just  about  every  type  of 
hot  water  and  steam  heating  plant  and 
method  of  distributing  the  heat,  includ- 
ing ordinary  radiators,  radiant  base- 
boards, and  even  a  single  iron  pipe 
circling  a  room.  The  whole  IBR  house 
is  a  heat-sensitive  mechanism.  Running 
through  it  are  more  than  eight  and  a 
half  miles  of  wire  connecting  300 
thermocouples.  They  register  on  a  re- 
cording instrument  in  the  basement. 

In  laboratories  like  this  the  University 
of  Illinois  technicians  are  diagnosing  the 
housing  ills  that  give  homeowners  head- 
aches. Take  heating,  for  instance.  Peo- 


ple blame  their  heating  plants  for  a  lot 
of  sins  they  don't  commit.  Typical  is  the 
case  of  the  Ohio  homeowner  who  com- 
plained of  drafty  floors. 

He  blamed  the  heating  contractor  for 
installing  an  inadequate  heating  plant. 
He  was  pushing  the  furnace  to  the  limit 
and  still  couldn't  heat  the  house  prop- 
erly. Investigation  showed  that  the  stud- 
ding spaces  were  not  blocked  off  at  the 
top  and  cold  air  was  pouring  down  from 
the  attic  to  come  out  around  the  base- 
boards. The  openings  were  capped  and 
the  complaints  about  the  heating  plant 
stopped. 

Actually,  say  the  heating  experts,  you 
ought  to  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  your 
heating  system.  It's  more  efficient  than 
a  power  plant!  You  don't  believe  it? 
Well,  the  trick  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
gases  coming  from  a  power-plant  chim- 
ney have  a  temperature  of  600  to  800 
degrees,  compared  with  less  than  200  de- 
grees for  those  that  rise  from  your  chim- 
ney. All  the  rest  of  that  heat  stays  in 
your  house. 

Professor  "Bud"  Konzo,  a  leading  au- 
thority on  heating,  will  tell  you  that  ra- 
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"Is  this  bacon  fried  crisp  enough  for  you?" 
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diant  heat  installations  are  sor 
be  approached  with  caution.   A 
gan  family,  building  a  new  ho 
cided  on  radiant  panels  in  the 
that  they  "would  be  warm  for  i 
But  as  the  weather  got  colder, 
became  more  irritable,  the  won 
tired  and  complained  of  swel 
The  trouble  was  that  their  he 
not  been  properly  insulated  and 
much  heat  that  they  had  to  ke 
heating  plant  operating  at  too 
level. 

The  result  was  that  they  were  A 
sort  of  perpetual  hot-foot  from  :■ 
with  a  temperature  of  around  95  d  £ 
The  heating  experts  at  Illinois 
ant  panels  in  the  ceiling  for  hoi 
high  heat  loss.  A  ceiling  can  be  as  1 
1 20  degrees  without  discomfort  to 
in  the  room.  Radiant  baseboards ;« 
other  good  answer. 


A  Study  of  Fuel  Saving 


If  you're  an  average  homeowner 
wasting  a  lot  of  fuel.  Not  one  ho 
five  makes  use  of  modern  heat  cod 
tion  know-how.  Consider  the  case  ■ 
similar  houses  the  Small  Homes  C 
investigated  in  Champaign,  Illinois 
properly  insulated,  used  only  800  g 
of  oil  a  year;  the  other  one,  uninsi 
burned  up  3,000. 

If  you  want  to  go  to  an  extrem 
put  four  inches  of  cork  all  arounc 
house,  you  could  heat  it  with  a  c. 
but  it  might  take  you  100  years  t 
for  the  cork  from  your  fuel  saving 
tell  you  what  will  pay  in  the  way 
sulation,  the  council  experts  have  a 
that  indicates  just  what  various  ii 
tion  improvements  should  save  yoi 

If  you  have  an  uninsulated  1 
house,  for  instance,  and  pay  out 
for  fuel,  you  can  save  $44  a  year  b; 
ting  a  four-inch  blanket  of  insulatic 
tween  the  joists.  Add  storm  sash 
you'll  save  another  $24.  Add  two  L 
of  insulation  between  the  wall  stud 
you'll  save  still  another  $24.  That 
a  hefty  $92  a  year. 
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Menu  Musings 


/ell,  let  the  same  old  struggle  start — 
I've  never  been  the  winner: 

!  can't  afford  the  a  la  carte 
And  do  not  like  the  dinner! 

— RICHARD   ARMOUR 


ennsylvania   homeowner  painted 
only  to  find  that  in  less  than 
!  paint  was  blistered  and  peeling, 
it  job  had  been  good.   The  trou- 
that  moisture  had  condensed  in- 
|  walls,  and  worked  through  to  the 
:  of  the  paint.  An  Illinois  house- 
complained  that  his  recently  pur- 
house  had  a  leaky  roof.  For  proof 
ited  to  water  dripping  on  the  attic 
Actually,    the    roof   was    sound, 
the  culprit  was  condensed  mois- 

e    condensation    is    a    prime 

that  has  cost  an  uncalculated 

of  money  and  mental  anguish 

wners.  The  council  experts  will 

that,  oddly  enough,  this  prob- 

complicated  by  insulation.   Since 

the  heat  loss  from  inside  the 

a  cold  air  space  is  created  between 

alls.    Then  when  vapor  leaks  out 

jh  the  walls  and  hits  the  cold  air, 

denses. 

:  answer?  Not  more  insulation,  but 
or  barrier.  That's  something  most 
haven't  heard  of,  but  no  house 
i  be  built  without  it.  The  idea  is  to 
the  warm,  moist  air  from  ever  hit- 
hat  cold  air  space.  To  do  this  the 
walls  should  be  lined  with  a  vapor- 
int  material,  such  as  aluminum  foil 
)halt-coated  paper. 

Tragedies  in  the  Bathtub 

Indiana  woman  plugged  in  an  elec- 
eater  while  she  stood  in  a  bathtub, 
lidn't  live  to  finish  her  bath.  A 
urgh  boy  reached  over  from  the 
tub  to  turn  on  a  light  and  became 
er  victim  of  electrocution. 

council's  housing  wizards  are  out 

«  that  kind  of  hazard  right  out  of 

home.  "Built-in  safety"  they  call  it. 

f  their  specifications  is  "Do  not  lo- 

witches  and  outlets  near  bathtubs, 

bs  or  sinks."  Their  major  recom- 

tion  for  wiring  safety  is  to  put  in 

outlets  so  you  wont  have  to  use 

ift  extensions. 

dy  60  per  cent  of  the  average 
ric  bill  is  for  current  used  by  house- 
appliances.     They  figure  that  will 
in  the  near  future  to  perhaps  80 
t. 

ther  council   recommendation  is 

heavy-duty   circuits  for  certain 

of  the  house.    In  the  kitchen,  for 

e,  it  is  estimated  that  the  average 

ife  spends  3 1  hours  a  week  doing 

that  could  be  done  by  appliances! 
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The  council  thinks  those  ap- 
pliances will  soon  appear  in 
American  kitchens.  "Too 
many  houses — even  a  lot  of 
new  ones — are  wired  for 
1925.  not  1955."  they  say. 

You've  undoubted!)  had 
the  experience  of  fumbling 
around  in  the  dark  while  you 
struggle  to  replace  a  burned- 
out  fuse.  The  council  has  a 
scheme  that  insures  your  al- 
ways having  half  the  lights  in 
a  room  on.  It  calls  for  putting 
halt  the  wiring  in  each  room 
on  one  circuit,  half  on  an- 
other. 

The  house  of  1948  used 
almost  50  per  cent  more  glass 
than  the  house  of  1941. 
Everybody,  it  seems,  wants  a 
picture  window.  They're  fine, 
the  engineers  admit,  but  you 
shouldn't  fool  yourself  with 
the  idea  that  a  picture  window 
gives  you  solar  heating.  Ac- 
tually you  lose  sixteen  times 
more  heat  through  a  window 
than  through  a  wall. 

A  good  answer  to  heat  loss 
through  windows  is  double- 
pane  insulating  glass.  The 
problem  up  to  now  was  to  find 
sash  that  would  bear  two  to 
four  times  the  weight  and 
four  to  eight  times  the  thick- 
ness of  ordinary  glass.  Now  there  is  a 
mass-produced  aluminum  frame  that 
makes  it  possible  to  swing  open  a  large 
double-paned  window  for  ventilation. 
You  can  reverse  it  for  cleaning  both  sides 
without  going  out  of  the  house.  Council 
researchers  are  experimenting  with  fixed 
windows  with  no  sash  at  all.  Ventilation 
comes  from  louvres — small  openings — 
beside  or  below  the  window. 

"Won't  they  cause  a  lot  of  glare?"  is 
the  question  people  often  ask  about  large 
windows.  The  Small  Homes  Council  has 
a  surprising  answer:  Small  windows  can 
actually  produce  more  glare  than  big 
ones.  Glare  is  caused  by  contrasts  of  in- 
tense light  and  dark.  It's  more  likely  in  a 
room  with  small  glass  areas  because  the 
bright  surface  of  the  window  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  darker  walls  surrounding 
it.  Increase  the  window  area  and  you  step 
up  the  illumination  level  within  the  room 
until  contrasts  are  slight. 

The  council  quickly  passes  on  its  find- 
ings to  the  public  through  pamphlets 
dealing  with  everything  from  weather- 
stripping  your  existing  home  to  how  to 
know  a  good  lot  when  you  see 
one.  Written  by  university 
and  industry  authorities,  the 
booklets  are  translated  into 
everyday  language  by  council 
editors.  Around  2,000,000 
have  been  distributed.  At 
present,  requests  for  this  plan 
have  to  be  turned  down.  The 
council  is  cautious  about  en- 
dorsing anything  they've  seen 
without  a  lot  more  study  of 
planning  principles. 

The  council  also  dispenses 
its  building  know-how  to  the 
men  who  build  houses.  Its 
members  think  that  the  big- 
gest changes  in  your  future 
home  will  come  from  ex- 
ploration into  four  almost  un- 
touched lines  of  research: 

1.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL.  What  does 
living  in  a  house  do  to  you? 
Will  you  get  a  "goldfish  bowl" 
complex  from  living  behind 
glass  walls?  What  effects  do 
colors,  sounds,  floor  finishes 
have  on  vour  body  and  mind? 

2.  SOCIOLOGICAL.  Do 
our  homes  make  our  children 
what  they  are?  How  can  we 
gear  our  homes  to  real  family 
use?  How  can  we  make 
neighborhoods  good  to  live  in? 


3.  ECONOMIC.  Can  we  cut  the  cost 
of  owning  a  house?  Does  financing  cost 
too  much?  What  kind  of  house  can  you 
afford'.' 

4.  POLITICAL.  What  laws  really 
help  housing?  What  is  a  sensible  build- 
ing code? 

"The  house  of  25  years  from  now  will 
make  today's  houses  seem  like  log  cab- 
ins," Scheick  says. ""But  it  won't  be  radi- 
cal  in  appearance."  It  definitely  will  not 
be  round  like  a  silo  or  curved  like  an  ig- 
loo It  won't  revolve  to  follow  the  sun 
light,  nor  will  it  be  a  collapsible  item  that 
you  will  take  with  you  when  you  move. 

Preview  of  the  Future  House 

It  will  look.  Bill  Scheick  thinks,  much 
like  today's  so-called  ranch-type  house. 
It  will  be  long,  low,  one  story,  with  lots 
of  glass  surface.  It  will  be  geared  for 
outdoor  living.  And  it  will  be  built  with 
an  eye  for  expansion. 

Small  Homes  Council  architects  like 
young  Bob  Simon  are  drawing  scores 
of  house  plans  to  find  out  which  types  of 
houses  permit  tacking  on  extra  rooms  as 
the  family  grows. 

One  by  one  the  Small  Homes  Council 
is  cracking  the  problems  that  have  been 
keeping  the  architects  from  using  some 
of  their  bolder  ideas  for  comfortable, 
low-cost  houses.  Take  that  old  bugaboo 
of  the  concrete  floor,  for  instance.  For 
years  now  the  architects  have  been  look- 
ing longingly  at  its  advantages.  But  their 
faces  fall  when  they  are  faced  with  the 
unanswerable  argument  that  "the  darn' 
stuff  is  too  cold  to  walk  on."  Not  any 
more  it  isn't. 

In  a  place  they  call  the  "slab  lab,"  those 
housing  Houdinis  of  the  council  have 
performed  another  piece  of  legerde- 
main. No  changes  in  the  concrete,  no 
buried  heating  pipes,  no  special  coatings. 
This  is  done  with  an  insulating  material 
derived  from  glass. 

Placed  around  the  outer  edges  of  the 
floor  this  makes  a  concrete  floor  as  warm 
as  a  wooden  one.  They've  even  found  a 
way  to  use  the  same  tricks  on  existent 
houses. 

You  can  expect  a  lot  more  develop- 
ments like  that  to  come  out  of  the  Small 
Homes  Council.  "After  all,"  says  Bill 
Scheick,  "we're  just  getting  started. 
Housing  research  is  in  its  infancy.  It 
needs  the  co-ordinated  efforts  of  research 
agencies  in  industry,  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  government.  It  deserves  the 
kind  of  research  we  are  giving  to  atomic 
energy.  IZJl — JTZZJ 
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{See  Page  64) 

With  whom  would  a  coed  rather 
have  a  date  than  a  girl  friend  Tues- 
day? 

Name  three  objects  that  cannot  be 
sent  by  first-class  mail. 
What  would  you  call  midgets  who 
are  drafted  into  the  British  army? 
Name  two  young  Ohio  boys  who 
have  the  same  names  as  movie  actors. 
What  caused  Isaac  Newton  to  say, 
"Ouch!" 

Where  does  the  mayor  of  Pisa,  Italy, 
live? 

Say  three  silly  things. 
How  much  wood  would  a  wood- 
chuck  chuck  if  a  woodchuck  could 
chuck  wood? 

Which  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tence have  more  than  one  syllable: 
"The  U.S.S.  Omaha,  an  armed  man 
o'  war,  won  a  citation  in  the  as- 
sault." 

Spot  the  error  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Lana  Turner  ain't  got  no 
sex  appeal." 


TAKE   TIME   TO    BE 


In  a  pinch  it's  a  cinch — keep  TRIM. 
the  erfitient  Nail  Clipper  of  fine 
cutler)  itee!  end  iparkhng  jewel-like 
finish.  Sharp  (rue  cutting  edges,  a 
tile  ihat  really  files!  Hanclv,  compact, 
love  at  first  TRIM! 


"Jfotn. 
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FOR  COMPLETE  CARE  OF  NAILS 
The  W.  E.  Bassctt  Co.,  Derby.  Conn 

Get  Paid 
For  Your  Work! 

¥T  is  said  that  woman's  work  is  never 
-*■  done — but  one  doesn't  mind  work,  if 
the  pay  is  -right!  Members  of  our  Pin 
Money  Club  earn  fine  cash  profits  in 
spare  moments. 

No  experience  or  investment  is  required. 
So  if  you  want  money  write  today  for 
our  free  folder  for  girls  and  women, 
"There's  Money  For  You." 

Margaret  Clarke 

Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 

Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 

Dept.  C-32,  250  Park  Avenue 

New  York  1 7,  New  York 
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Indian  Talk 

Jim,  a  native  New  Yorker,  had  never 
met  an  American  Indian  until  the 
first  morning  of  a  hunting  trip. 

When  Jim  emerged  from  his  tent  an 
Indian  guide  was  cooking  a  big  pot 
of  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  over  the 
campfire. 

Recalling  the  Indian  greeting  he'd 
often  seen  in  the  movies,  Jim  ap- 
proached the  guide,  stretched  forth  his 
arms,  and  said,  "How!" 

"Just  add  it  to  boiling  water  and  let 
it  cook  for  only  3'/2  minutes — that's 
how,"  replied  the  guide,  placing  a  large 
bowlful  of  the  delicious  hot  cereal  in 
Jim's  outstretched  hand.  <adv  , 
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Equality  Is  Not  Created  By  Laws 


<HOMAS  JEFFERSON  was  quite 
a  young  man,  just  thirty-three  in 
fact,  when  he  wrote  the  words  that 
are  destined  to  arouse  the  most  an- 
grily debated  issue  in  President  Truman's  com- 
ing administration. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  words,  written  into  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  are  familiar  enough: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights, 
Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriv- 
ing their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

You  remember  the  well-sounding  phrases 
leading  right  up  to  the  idea  that  the  time  had 
come  to  give  the  royal  heave-ho  to  King  George 
III.  They  were  persuasive  words  at  the  time. 
George  III  ended  as  a  chronic  lunatic,  and  the 
United  States  remembered  young  Mr.  Jefferson's 
fine  words,  wondering,  however,  many  times 
before,  even  as  now,  just  how  to  apply  them. 

That  is  likely  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Truman's 
toughest  domestic  problems  during  1949.  It  is 
his  problem.  He  made  it  his  by  choice. 

The  Democratic  convention  adopted  its  civil 
rights  plank  last  summer  because  Mr.  Truman, 
then  a  candidate,  insisted.  His  determination  in- 
spired the  States'  Rights  protest  in  the  South. 
Southern  opposition  did  not  defeat  him  in  the 
election.  Nor  has  it  weakened  his  position  with 
the  new  Congress.  He  stated  his  issue  and  got 
himself  elected  President. 

But  we  can't  wish  the  issue  off  on  the  President 
or  even  the  government  alone.  Governments 
make  laws  but  people  observe  them.  Sometimes, 
but  not  always.  Prohibition  was  not  observed, 
obeyed  or  enforced  after  a  season  during  which 
the  public  made  up  its  mind.   Motorists  do  not 


obey  speed  laws  unless  the  laws  seem  reasonable. 
Laws  get  ignored  or  repealed  if  public  opinion, 
after  mature  consideration,  decides  against  them. 

So  we  can't  leave  the  issues  of  equal  civil 
rights  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  and 
hope  that  the  issue  is  settled.  If  equal  rights  are 
to  be  enjoyed,  they  will  have  to  be  conceded  by 
the  individuals  whose  ideas  make  up  public 
opinion.  A  law  will  help  but  alone  it  won't  go  far. 

What  do  we  mean  by  equal  rights  in  1949? 
Not  the  same  thing  that  young  Mr.  Jefferson 
meant  in  1776,  although  he  was  a  very  liberal 
man.  Not  three  men  out  of  a  hundred  could  vote 
when,  years  later,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected 
President.  No  women  could  vote  until  a  hundred 
years  had  passed.  Human  slavery  was  to  last  87 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
been  written.  Indentured  servants  were  numer- 
ous for  a  long  time  after  1800  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  White  manhood  suffrage  was 
completely  won  only  about  100  years  ago. 

So  when  we  roll  the  sentence  "all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal"  over  our  tongues  we  shall  do  well  to 
specify  if  we  want  to  be  considered  sincere  and 
honest.  Quite  obviously  we  are  not  all  equal 
physically.  Up  to  now,  Joe  Louis  is  still  the  un- 
defeated champion  in  heavyweight  boxing.  Mar- 
ian Anderson  is  perhaps  the  best  concert  singer 
in  any  language,  including  the  Scandinavian. 
George  Washington  Carver,  Negro  chemist  and 
food  researcher,  was  certainly  one  of  the  produc- 
tive men  of  his  generation.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, Dr.  Carver's  sponsor  at  Tuskegee,  was  a 
leader  of  a  generation.  We  can  all  think  of  other 
people  who  are  superior  in  their  fields.  They  are 
not  all  scions  of  one  race  or  creed  and  certainly 
not  of  one  color. 

What  do  reasonable  men  and  women  mean 
this  year  in  the  United  States  by  equal  rights? 
Our  guess  is  that  so  far  as  political  and  economic 
rights   are   concerned   the   majority   American 


opinion  favors  full  equality  and  intends  to 
without  avoidable  delay. 

That  means  practically  that  Negroes,  as| 
zens  in  the  South,  will  have  the  vote  on  the  : 
terms  as  the  whites.    It  does  not  mean 
American  Indians  or  Orientals  affected  by| 
criminatory  laws  are  going  to  be  enfrancr 

Economically,  colored  people  and  others] 
jected  to  discrimination  are  going  to  get 
protection  against  economic  discriminal 
Equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  hard  to  deny  on 
reasonable  ground.  Whatever  civil  rights  la 
passed  by  the  new  Congress  will  make  it  ha 
for  those  who  practice  discrimination. 

Already  under  the  spur  of  Supreme  Coi 
cisions,  some  states  are  having  to  improve 
educational  privileges  provided  Negroes, 
small  Virginia  county  made  the  mistake  of 
ering  the  white  school  level  to  equality  wit 
lower  standards  of  the  Negro  school  in  ordd 
comply  with  a  court  order.   The  idea  wasl 
popular  in  Virginia  and  had  to  be  abando| 

The  really  difficult  problem  concerns 
rights  and  social  practices.    It  is  very  dif 
for  colored  people  to  find  hotel  accommodat 
North  or  South.   In  the  North  and  West, 
have  long  promised  equal  consideration  but  < 
very  distinguished  colored  travelers  expend 
great  hardship  in  obtaining  hotel  service  a  i 
from  home. 

In  the  purely  voluntary  social  groups,  suclj 
college  fraternities  and  clubs,  exclusiveness 
cardinal  principle.    Some  fraternities,  howe 
draw  very  silly  lines  which  are  impossible  tol 
plain  or  to  justify.  We  hope  good-tempered  h[ 
ership  will  emerge  in  all  groups  affected  by  tl| 
impending  changes.  Equality  has  been  an  asp 
tion  and  an  objective  for  more  than  150  ye 
We  are  about  to  take  a  long  step  forward, 
shall  be  fortunate  if  we  can  achieve  this  ref<| 
calmly  and  with  good  will. ...  W.  L| 
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'It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 
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LITTLE  IN  COST 

telephone.  A  single  call  may  hundreds  or 

friend.  Close  a  business  deal  wort 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Yet  the  cost  remains  low. 
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can  tell — in  more  ways  than  one  —  that  Body  by  Fisher  is  built  better 
than  ever— that  it's  your  best  guide  to  the  best  buys  in  1949  cars. 


It  has  happened  to  car  bodies  since  the 

may  all  look  lots  smarter.  But  are  they 
milt  the  same?  You'll  find  out,  if  you' 
the  body  on  any  new  car  you're  con- 
ing against  the  new  1949  Body  by  Fisher. 

i  listen  to  the  solid,  bank-vault  thud  of  the 

Fisher  Body's  doors  —  when  you  slam 

home.  Here,  steel  meets  steel  through  a 

itial  rubber  cushion,  with  a  difference 

i  hear— with  a  solid  sound  that  bespeaks 

lggedness  of  Fisher  postwar  Unisteel 

iction. 


Just  feel  the  soft  and  cradle-like  comfort  that's 
yours  in  the  new  Fisher  Body  —  with  head- 
room that's  more  than  ample  —  with  front  and 
rear  seats  each  designed  to  accommodate 
three  people  comfortably  —  and  with  legroom 
equally  generous. 

And  finally,  check  it  with  your  eyes  —  two 
ways  —  for  style  and  visibility  both.  Note  the 
refreshingly  graceful  sweep  of  the  new  Fisher 
Body's  full-skirted  lines,  the  rare  richness  of 
its  interior  upholstery  and  fittings.  Note,  too, 
the  broader  panoramic  view  you  get  through 


All  yours  in  Body  by  Fisher 

1.  Unisteel  Construction— solid  steel  welded 
to  steel  in  one  integral,  super-secure  unit. 

2.  Foam  Rubber  Seats  available  in  all  makes 
cit  General  Motors  cars. 

3.  Optometric  Visibility — wider  glass  areas, 
scientifically  angled  to  provide  maximum 
view  with  minimum  glare. 

4.  Safely  Plate  Glass  all  around  for  greater 
safety  and  undistorted  vision. 

5.  Easy-access  Doors  open  Full-width  at  the 
touch  of  your  lingers  and  stay  open  with- 
out being  held. 

O.  Honest  Craftsmanship  backed   by  more 

than  10  years  ol  specializing  in  coachcralt 

exclusively. 


its  expanded  glass  areas  with  those  narrower, 
out-of-the-way  corner  posts. 

Yes,  just  check  these  differences  in  Body  by 
Fisher  and  you'll  find  they're  a  big  reason 
you  get  the  biggest  value  in  the  1949  General 
Motors  cars  —  the  only  cars  with  the  new 
Body  by  Fisher,  the  car  body  that's  built  better 
than  ever. 


Body  by  fisher 


•r  oprn  icelcome.    Yes,  these 

'■ing  open  wide  with  minimum 

A   typical    example  of  Fisher's 

jI  attention    to    details    that 


Easy  di>p$  it  I  Special  counterbalanced 
hinges  on  sedan  models  make  lifting 
the  trunk  lid  child's  play;  also  in- 
crease accessibility  by  eliminating  side 
supports. 


-    BETTER      THAN       EVER    ! 


On  General  Motors  cars  only:  CHEVROLET'  PONTIAC'  OLDSMOBILE'  BUICK  •  CADILLAC 


/fc/fomo6//e 
Service      \  ^ 

Your  neighborhood  United  Motors  man  is  out  to  give  you 
real  service  satisfaction.  That's  his  business.  As  a  local 
merchant,  he  knows  that  good  customers  are  satisfied  cus- 
tomers. So  he  uses  original  equipment  parts,  latest  service 
methods,  experienced  mechanics  .  .  .  and  does  the  job  right. 
Let  him  check  your  car  today  for  sure  starting  this  winter. 
He  takes  a  personal  interest  in  serving  you  well. 
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Selected  independent  automotive  service  stations  are  authorized  by 

UNITED    MOTORS    SERVICE 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

to  display  the  sign  above  and  to  sell  and  service  these  products: 


DELCO    Batteries 

AC   Fuel   Pumps,   Gauges 

and    Speedometers 
INUTE  Brake   lining 
SAGINAW  Jacks 
DELCO   Radio  Parts 
HYATT    Roller  Bearings 
ROCHESTER    Carburetors 


DELCO  Auto   Radios 
DUREX   Gasoline    Filters 
HARRISON   Heaters 
DELCO   Home   Radios 

and   Television 
NEW   DEPARTURE 

Ball  Bearings 
HARRISON   Thermostats 


DELCO   Shock   Absorbers 
GUIDE  Lamps 
DELCO-REMY    Starting, 

Lighting   and    Ignition 
KLAXON   Horns 
HARRISON    Radiators 
DELCO   Hydraulic   Brakes 
DUREX   Engine   Bearings 


•  Keep  Up  * 
With  the  World 
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BY  FUELING   FOSTER 


THE  MYSTERY  of  the  "Weeping 
Ghosts"  was  one  of  the  most  baf- 
fling that  our  usually  infallible  pro- 
fessional ghost  hunters — employed 
to  investigate  haunted  houses  or  other 
"visited"  structures  in  the  United 
States — have  come  up  against  in  re- 
cent years.  It  concerned  an  old  resi- 
dence in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  took  four  experts  four  nights  to 
solve  it.  The  "ghosts"  were  finally 
discovered  to  be  the  weeping  willows 
which  stood  on  each  side  of  the  dwell- 
ing. When  the  wind  blew  with  suf- 
ficient force,  it  would  sweep  some  of 
the  drooping  branches  onto  the  slant- 
ing roof  and  they  would  drag  to  and 
fro  across  it.  This  produced  sounds 
both  loud  and  terrifying  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  but  which  were 
never  heard  above  the  noisier  activi- 
ties of  the  day. 
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COTTON  MATHER,  the 

can  colonial  clergyman,  was 
thority  on  the  Devil,  and  fa 
believed  that  many  individi 
witches,  having  made  compa 
Satan.    Few  world-famous  mi 
possessed  such  an  incredible 
nation  of  intelligence  and  st 
His  vast  knowledge  and  trai: 
shown  in  his  writing  of  more  I 
books  on  various  subjects,  j 
learned  doctor  was  chiefly  res 
for  the  witchcraft  mania  wh  i 
gulfed  Salem  in  1692,  having 
ally  instigated  it  by  his  fiery 
and  then  encouraged  the  perse 
until  they  were  stopped  by  pu| 
vulsion.      About    the    Devil, 
acquaintance  he  claimed,  he  sd 
he  spoke  flawless  Greek,  Lat) 
Hebrew,  but  that  his  English 
odd  accent. 


THE  ELECTRIC  CHAIR  \ 

subject  of  one  of  America's  m| 
terly    fought    laws — the    Nev 
State  statute,  passed  on  June 
that  substituted  the  electric  ch 
the  gallows.  Its  chief  opponenl 
certain  public  utilities  which 
the   use  of  electricity  in  exe 
would  have  a  bad  effect  on  L'| 
lions  who,  in  those  days,  we 
afraid  of  it.  So  the  validity  of  tTs 
was  attacked  in  several  courts  l 
grounds  that  electrocution  was  31 
and  unusual  punishment"  and* 
fore  its  adoption  violated  th  U 
Constitution.    These  attacks  s| 
two  years  later  when  experimcs 
animals  proved  that  such  a  de 
"immediate  and  absolutely  pa 
Meanwhile,  manufacturers  refd 
sell  the  necessary  materials  to  tl| 
who  was  to  build  the  chair, 
necessary  for  him  to  have  a  fr 
Brazil  buy  the  equipment  and 
back  to  the  United  States.    Pi 
on  August  6,  1890,  in  Auburn 
the  apparatus  went  into  servic* 
the    execution    of   Willie    Keil 
who,     paradoxically,     had     <j| 
looked  forward  to  this  day  w!^ 
would  go  down  in  history  as  tl 
man  in  the  world  to  die  in  an  n 
chair. 


Ten  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.  Contributions  must  be  acco  • 
bv  their  source  of  Information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's.  250  Park  A  . 
York  (17),  N.  Y.    This  column  is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  p*  ' 
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A  PROFITABLE  RACKET  be- 
tween the  13th  and  18th  centuries  in 
France  was  the  business  of  instigating 
and  conducting  lawsuits  against  ani- 
mals on  behalf  of  peasants  who  be- 
lieved that  the  creatures  could  and 
should  be  tried  for  destructive  acts 
and,  if  found  guilty,  banished  from 
the  community  by  judicial  order.  No 
plaintiff  was  ever  involved  in  more 
than  one  of  these  trials  because  the 
actions  were  purposely  prolonged  to 
increase  court  costs,  lawyers'  fees 
and  the  number  of  compulsory  and 
expensive  ceremonies.  One  such  suit 
brought  in  1 445  by  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Julian  against  a  swarm  of  insects 
lasted  nearly  50  years  before  it  was 
dropped.  Three  generations  were 
bled  white  by  the  trial. 
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HERE  IS  VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON 
"EVEREADY"  BATTERY  COMBINATIONS  AND  PRICES 


ILL,  SINGLE-UNIT  Al 


sensational,   n  ew 

jy"  "A"  battery  No. 

5E  . . .  lasts  three  times  as 

as  its  predecessor  ( No. 

(>E)  —  because  it  actually 

athes"  oxygen  from  the 

....    $.70 

ady"  "B"  battery'  No. 

■E  delivers  22'-:  volts— yet 

smaller  than  a  box  of 
matches!  .  .$1.05 
and   30-volt   miniature 

eready"  "B"  batteries— 
411-E  and  413-E-are 

available. ) 


.EVtflEADv 


WtREW 
SrtATii'' 


HIGH -VOLTAGE 
HEARING  AIDS 


high-voltage  aids,  get  the 
iTeready"  "A"  battery  No. 

52-P $.27 

'veready"  "B"  battery  No. 
'5-P  delivers  45  volts. 

$1.90 

3-volt  "Eveready"  "B"  bat- 
7  No.  433-P  is  also  avail- 
le.) 


DOUBLE-UNIT  PLUG-IN 
INSTRUMENTS 


These  two  small  "Eveready" 
batteries  can  be  used  with  all 
existing  plug-in  sets  employ- 
ing 22^2  or  30  volts. 


Ask  your 
"Eveready' 
No.  1040-P. 


dealer     for 
"A"  battery 

.    .    .    $.27 


Use  the  30-volt  "Eveready" 
"B"  battery  No.  430-P. 

$1.65 

( "Eveready"  "B"  battery  No. 
420-P,  22  Vi  volts,  also  avail- 
able.) 


455-' 


i  voi" 


EVEREADY 

m,h,-m*x       i  ,mm 


OTHER  SINGLE-  OR 
DOUBLE-UNIT  TYPES 


For  long  life  and  economy, 
use  "Eveready"  "A"  battery 
No.  1035  ....      $.10 

"Eveready"  "B"  battery  No. 
420-E  delivers  22  Vi  volts. 

$1.40 

( 15-  and  30-volt  "Eveready" 
"B"  batteries— Nos.  4 1 7-E  and 
430-E— are  also  available.) 
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EVERCADY     BATTERIEs  mean 


**  lengthen  the  %£**  J^*  "?  '"P-ement, 
♦hat   mok.  for  greaJ  11  Eve'^y"  batteries... 

•»•«.  "£v.r.od9;  CttiMee,;n:y0  of  opera,ion  •  •  *« 

heorin9.0id   dealer      7"M"''M.0»om/toWyWr 

botterie,  for  YZ  C"c    ?^\T    ^    "E"" •*" 
Y        hearmg  a,d.  Ask  for  them  by  „om. 


°'her  "E77^"  h-ri—W  barterie. 
(not  illustrated)  are: 


411-E 
413-E 
417-E~ 
417-p" 


■  ATM 

_i_Jvoii0gr 

15 
30 
15 

TT 

~2V/2 

30 
IF 


'*"»ATrtmts 


$0.85 
1.25 
0.90 
7l5~ 
1.40 
1.50 
1.65 
1.65 


Type  No. 


1015-E 


1016-E 


1040 


1150 


$0,125 


0.25 


0.15 


0.15 


EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARK 


HEARING-AID  BATTERIES 


The  registered  trade-marks  "Eveready"  and 
"Mini-Max"  distinguish  products  of 

NATIONAL  CARBON   COMPANY,   INC. 

30  East  42nd  Street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 


o6-o6,  Dry  Sea//?. 
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"...  HOW  CAN  A  MAN  AS  CLEVER  as  he  be  so  blind  about  his 
appearance?  Seems  like  he  never  combs  his  hair.  It's  so  dull  .  .  .  and 
dry  looking.  And  that  loose  dandruff!  Sure  signs  of  Dry  Scalp.  I 
think  I'll  tell  him  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic." 


tfa/'r  /oote  6etfer. . . 
sca/p  fee/s  tetter. . . 
w/ienyou  c/ieck  Oty  Sca/p 
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WHAT  AN  IMPROVEMENT!  His  hair  looks  neat  and  well-groomed 
now,  and  so  can  yours — when  you  use  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic.  It 
makes  hair  look  better,  scalp  feel  better  .  .  .  and  it  checks  loose  dan- 
druff. Contains  no  alcohol  or  other  drying  ingredients.  It's  double 
care  .  .  .  both  scalp  and  hair  .  .  .  and  more  economical,  too. 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

TRADE    MARK  © 

TOPS  IN  ENTERTAINMENT:  0 «.  CHRISTIAN,  STARRING  JtAN  HIRSHOLT,  ON 
CBS.  WEDNESDAY  NIGHTS,  UTTlt  HtKMAN,  NEW  MYSTERY  SHOW,  SATURDAY 
NIGHTS,    ON    ABC.      SEE    YOUR    NEWSPAPER    FOR    lOCAL     BROADCAST    TIME. 


The  Week's  Work 


LAST  September  1 3th,  at  about 
12:30  A.M.,  two  naval  of- 
ficers called  on  Mrs.  Eliza- 
I     beth  Custer  at  her  home  in 

Washington  with  the  news 
that  her  husband,  Captain  Ben  Scott 
Custer  was  missing  somewhere  in  the 
Canadian  wastes.  (Down  in  the  Arc- 
tic, p.  28.)  Though  her  husband  had 
fought  in  the  Pacific,  he'd  never  been 
missing  before.  So  for  twelve  days 
Mrs.  Custer  lived  in  a  grim,  rumor- 
struck,  up-and-down  world. 

She  stifled  her  first  impulse  to  rush 
up  to  Canada.  "What  could  I  do  that 
the  Canadian  flight-safety  officials 
couldn't  do  better?"  she  asked  herself. 
"I  settled  down  to  acting  as  ballast  to 
my  home — seeing  that  things  went 
normally  for  my  four  children.  They 
were  ten,  five,  two — and  my  baby  girl 
was  seven  months." 

Only  the  older  boy  knew  about  his 
dad's  predicament — so  Mrs.  Custer, 
who  is  quite  a  tennis  player,  hauled 
him  to  the  country  club  every  day, 
and  they  played  tennis  like  mad. 

But  thoughts  kept  recurring.  "I 
knew  my  husband  wasn't  killed — but 
I  knew  Canada  is  awfully  big,"  she 
admits.  "I  was  afraid  the  snow  would 
fly  and  that  they  wouldn't  find  him 
and  his  companions  till  the  spring 
when  the  trappers  came  in. 

"Just  two  weeks  before  the  flight, 
my  husband  had  taken  his  Ph.D.  in 
history  at  Georgetown.  I  found  my- 
self muttering  over  and  over:  AH  that 
time  he  was  studying  we  could  have 
been  together.  And  what  good  will  his 
Ph.D.  do  him  now?' 

"But  I  also  thought — the  two  little 
girls  don't  know  him,  the  two  little 
boys  do,  the  two  little  girls  don't  know 
him — he*s  got  to  come  back,  the  two 
little  girls  don't — over  and  over." 

MATT  TAYLOR  (Three  Little 
Girls  Wore  Blue,  p.  20)  finds 
propinquity  means  nothing  in  a  ca- 
reer. He  lives  in  Rye,  New  York,  a 
stone's  throw  from  our  managing  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Oscar  Dystel,  and  he  has  yet 
to  meet  him  at  any  of  the  local  square 
dances  or  in  any  neighborhood  bistro. 
However,  Mr.  Taylor  is  not  one  to 
wheel  a  baby  carriage  full  of  MSS. 
around  town,  in  order  not  to  be 
caught  without  samples,  should  the 
meeting  suddenly  take  place. 

"If  I  have  read  the  record  cor- 
rectly," Mr.  Taylor  reveals,  "this  is 
number  13  for  me  in  Collier's.  I  have 
a  TWA  hostess  daughter  who  is  One 
Little  Girl  in  Blue.  Also  a  fledgling 
actress  daughter — so  I  write  some 
theater  fiction,  too.  Hope  my  son  will 
join  the  F.B.I,  after  college.  I  will 
then  turn  to  mellerdrawmer." 

NORMA  CRANDALL,  who,  with 
Elaine  Bassler  Mardus,  reliably 
assures  us  that  Animals  Are  the 
Craziest  People  on  page  24,  served 


This  week's  cover:  Kidsl 
on  the  Skids.  When  the\ 
Blizzard  of  '48  stopped! 
blizzing.PhotogruphcrJackA 
Waters  got  Alice  Mariel 
Sherry,  Herb  New  ham  and\ 
Dick  Geier  to  sacrifice  a\ 
few  valuable  moments  of\ 
nonprofit  tobogganing  to\ 
pose  for  the  cover.  Scene:[ 
a  bulldozer-made  snow  hill\ 
in   Radburn,   New  Jersey. 


time  at  Barnard  College,  thei 
traveling  to  Europe.    Somewl 
here    she    married    the    late 
Chamberlain,  a  writer,  and  it  w| 
ing  one  of  her  frequent  trips 
while    she    and    her    husband 
studying  zoos,  that  she  got  int| 
in  the  treatment  of  animals 
tivity  and  in  their  peculiarly 
traits. 

Pardner  Mardus,  on  the  othel 


Mignon  McLaughlin's  The  Lb 
Martin  (p.  12)  gets  this  week| 
Award — enough  for  a  mink 
trip  to  Rio,  or  more  security 
McLaughlins'     two     adopted  | 

is  a  Wellesley  B.A.,  a  Columbi; 
and    an    ex-private-school    te 
She's  written  a  lot  of  publicity, 
of  it  for  welfare  organization 
has  written  a  television   show 
two  years  she  has  operated  W 
Clinic,  an  editorial  research  anc 
cal  plant  for  pro  scriveners,  a: 
Miss   Crandall    she   has    free' 
actively. 

WE  LOOKED  up  Mr.  Fn 
len's  background   as   a  j 
(see  Movette  on  page  58)  an 
covered  that  it  was  1914  in  wl 
says   he   was   forced   to   go 
stage. 

"An  uncle  died  and  left  me 
of  purple  spats  and  a  cane," 
veals.  "There  was  nothing  left  f 
to  do  but  go  into  vaudeville. 

"In  those  days,  playing  L 
theater  was  called  show  bu; 
Why,  I  don't  know,  unless  it  w 
cause  most  of  the  people,  after 
time  in  it.  had  nothing  to  show  f 

As  for  the  act.  Allen  describe 
follows:  "I  juggled  for  seven  mi 
and  for  an  encore  it  took  me 
minutes  to  pick  things  up.  One 
was  talking  to  myself  and  I  lai 
I  started  then  to  talk  to  other  ] 
instead  of  myself.  They  laughe 
the  word  got  around.  I  was  a 
dian."  .  . .  Ted  Sh 
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hat  you  have^peen,r^,aiting  for . . . 


TELEVISION 


WITH 


GIANT  CIRCLE  SCREEN 

is  so  sensationally  different  it  defies  description 

We  cannot  give  you  a  word  picture  of  the  important  Zenith*  developments  which  are 
found  in  no  other  Television  set.  You  must  see  it  for  yourself. . .  Operate  it  yourself. 

AT    YOUR    ZENITH    DEALERS    IN    LIMITED    QUANTITIES  ® 


"  ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 


CHICAGO  39,  ILLINOIS 


■^ 

Ask  Mrs.  Cuneo,  Mr.  Bass  and  Mr.  Saxton  -  or  over 
a  million  others  ! 


MRS.  ALBERT  CUNEO,  business  woman,  San  Francisco,  Cat.:  "I've  had  Super- 
Cushions  on  my  car  since  1947 — and  they've  just  made  a  new  car  out 
of  it!  I  even  got  a  smooth  ride  over  the  cobblestones  on  Polk  Street! 
The  car  hugs  the  road  better  on  turns,  and  I  love  the  quicker  stops  I'm 
able  to  make  in  traffic.  I  feel  so  much  safer!" 


Conventional  Tire 


H.  B.  BASS  (right),  farmer,  Munford,  Tenn.:  "My  new  car  came  with  eg 
tires,  and  I  changed  over  to  Super-Cushions  right  away.  I  immH- 
noticed  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  way  the  car  rides  and  hi : 
have  to  drive  over  a  lot  of  rough  country  roads,  and  with  low- 1 
Super-Cushions,  the  bumps,  jars  and  rattles  just  disappear." 


Ordinary  ride 


Super-Cushion 


New  softer  ride 


Softer  Ride!  The  Super-Cushion  is  bigger  and 
softer.  It  runs  on  24  pounds  of  air!  It  soaks  up 
road  shocks,  jolts,  jars  and  vibrations.  This  means 
you  get  a  smoother,  softer  ride.  It  means  less  wear 
on  your  car,  fewer  rattles,  fewer  repair  bills! 


*    ^ 


Conventional  Tire 


Super- Cushion 


Regular-size  "footprint" 
Ordinary  traction 


Bigger  "footprint" 
New  greater  traction 


WALLACES.  SAXTON,  First  Selectman,  Bethany, 
Conn.:  "Super-Cushions  even  take  the  jolts 
out  of  choppy  dirt  roads.  I  get  much  better 
traction,  too — no  skids  or  slips,  and  much 
safer  stops  when  the  pavement's  wet." 


Remarkable  Safety!  The  Super-Cushion  has  larger 
contact  area  with  the  road.  You  get  a  new  ease 
and  stability  in  car  handling.  Your  car  seems  to 
hug  the  road,  to  flow  through  traffic,  to  float  around 
curves.  And  you  get  quicker,  safer  stops! 


Modernize  the  riding  qualities  and  safetv 
car.  Super-Cushions  will  fit  its  present  riif! ' 
Goodyear's  great  LifeGuard  Safety  TuU 
give  you  the  last  word  in  modern  motor  m 
fort  and  safety.  See  your  Goodyear  deap 
MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR 
THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND  I 


The 


new 


GOOD/YEAI 


W-  iKIrttr   t/n.i*ll  Ilk*  "THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER   TOLD"— ivurv  Sunclav  —  ABC  Network 


Super-CuBhion  T.  M.-The  Goodyear  Tire  A  Ru  ' 
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Sex  and  Love  of  God 


By  MONSHJNOR  PULTON  J.  SIltitiN 


In  this  scathing  article,  taken  from  his  forthcoming  book, 
Peace  of  Soul,  a  noted  U.S.  churchman  takes  "sex-deifica- 
tion" to  task.  In  Man's  never-ending  search  for  perfection 
he  too  often  turns  to  overemphasis  on  diversions  of  the  flesh. 
To  satisfy  his  longings  and  regain  his  paradise  lost  he  will 
find  this  emptiness  can  be  filled  only  with  the  love  of  God 


EX  has  become  one  of  the  most  discussed 
subjects  of  modern  times.  The  Victori- 
ans pretended  it  did  not  exist;  the  mod- 
erns pretend  that  nothing  else  exists. 
Some  critics  place  all  the  blame  on 
d,  who,  it  is  said,  made  it  possible  for  people 
Ik  about  sex  under  the  guise  of  science, 
et  it  is  unhistorical  and  philosophically  unsound 
lame  Freud  for  the  current  overemphasis:  In- 
of  being  the  creator  of  the  popularity  of  sex, 
was  rather  its  expression  and  its  effect.  Far  from 
ng  the  founder  of  an  age,  he  was  its  postscript, 
ere  are  some  faithful  disciples  still  writing  who 
isider  Freud's  method  and  his  philosophy  as  ab- 
ute  truth;  they  bitterly  and  instantly  resent  any 
ticism,  calling  it  "reactionary"  or  "obscurantist." 
t  many  others  have  already  changed  or  aban- 
ned  fundamental  Freudian  ideas. 
Ihe  principal  reason  for  sex-deification  is  loss  of 
aef  in  God.  Once  men  lose  God,  they  lose  the 
rpose  of  life;  and  when  the  purpose  of  living  is 
gotten,  the  universe  becomes  meaningless.  Man 
:n  tries  to  forget  his  emptiness  in  the  intensity  of 
momentary  experience.  This  effort  sometimes 
so  far  that  he  makes  someone  else's  flesh  a  god; 
is  idolatry  and  adoration  which  eventually 
in  disillusionment  when  the  so-called  "angel" 
overed  to  be  only  a  fallen  angel  and  one  of 
great  attraction. 

metimes  one's  own  flesh  is  made  the  god:  Then 
e  tends  toward  tyranny  over  the  other  person 
d,  finally,  toward  cruelty.  There  is  no  surer  for- 
Jla  for  discontent  than  to  try  to  satisfy  our  crav- 
es for  the  ocean  of  Infinite  Love  from  the  teacup 
finite  satisfactions.    Nothing  material,  physical 
carnal  can  ever  satisfy  man  completely;  he  has 
immortal  soul  which  needs  an  Eternal  Love, 
an's  need  for  Divine  Love,  once  perverted,  impels 
m  to  go  on  seeking  Infinite  Love  in  finite  beings — 
ver  finding  it,  yet  not  able  to  end  the  search  de- 


spite his  disappointments.  Then  follow  cynicism, 
boredom,  ennui  and  finally  despair. 

A  second  reason  for  the  cult  of  sex  is  a  desire  to 
escape  from  the  responsibility  of  living  and  from 
the  unbearable  voice  of  an  uneasy  conscience.  By 
concentration  upon  the  unconscious,  animal,  primi- 
tive areas,  guilt-ridden  individuals  feel  that  they  no 
longer  need  to  fret  about  the  meaning  of  life.  Once 
God  has  been  denied  then  everything  becomes  per- 
missible to  them.  By  denying  the  ethical  in  life,  they 
have  substituted  license  for  liberty. 

That  is  why  an  age  of  carnal  license  is  always  an 
age  of  political  anarchy.  The  foundations  of  social 
life  are  shaken  at  the  same  moment  when  the 
foundations  of  family  life  are  destroyed.  The  re- 
bellion of  the  masses  against  social  order,  which 
Marx  advocated,  is  matched  by  the  rebellion  of  the 
libido  and  the  animal  instincts,  which  the  sexists 
advocate  within  the  individual. 

A  third  reason  for  the  overemphasis  on  sex  is  the 
modern  denial  of  immortality.  Once  the  Eternal  is 
denied,  the  Now  becomes  all-important. 

Immortality  of  Spirit  and  Flesh 

When  men  believe  in  immortality  they  not  only 
seek  the  continuance  of  their  spirit  in  eternity,  but 
also  the  continuance  of  their  flesh,  through  the  cre- 
ation of  families  which  will  survive  them  and  meet 
the  challenge  death  otherwise  presents.  The  denial 
of  immortality  thus  gives  death  a  double  mastery: 
First,  over  the  person  who  denies  survival,  though 
he  needs  must  die;  second,  by  leading  him  to  repu- 
diate family  life,  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  mere 
hindrance  to  the  pleasures  of  the  brief  hour  of  life. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  in  times  of  disaster, 
epidemic,  bombings,  etc.,  some  individuals  who 
have  no  eternal  values  to  sustain  them,  seeing  the 
lease  on  life  about  to  run  out,  plunge  into  orgies  of 
debauchery.  Concentration  on  the  perishable  things 


of  earth  tends  to  dry  up  moral  enthusiasm  and  to 
stimulate  cravings  for  bestial  satisfaction  when  such 
men  see  their  ends  approaching. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  present  civilization, 
which  has  emphasized  sex  as  no  other  age  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  has  emphasized  it,  lives  in 
constant  fear  of  death.  Its  very  pleasures  are  shad- 
owed by  death.  But  the  man  who  believes  in  a  fu- 
ture life,  conditioned  by  morality,  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  be  happy  in  this  world, 
as  well  as  in  the  next. 

A  fourth  reason  for  the  overemphasis  on  sex  is  the 
denial  of  the  rational  soul  and  the  equating  of  man 
with  an  animal.  Not  the  will  but  instinct  now  reigns 
supreme,  as  the  standards  of  morality  give  way  to 
the  practices  of  the  barnyard.  The  modern  tragedy 
is  not  that  humans  give  way  more  often  to  their 
passions  now  than  in  previous  ages,  but  that,  in 
leaving  the  right  road,  they  deny  that  there  is  a 
right  road. 

The  equation  of  man  with  the  animal  is  a  great 
fallacy;  sex  in  man  is  not  the  same  as  sex  in  animals. 
An  animal  feels,  but  no  animal  loves.  In  the  ani- 
mal, there  is  no  body-mind  conflict;  in  man,  there 
is.  In  the  animal,  sex  is  mechanical,  a  matter  of 
stimulus  and  response.  In  man,  it  is  linked  with 
mystery  and  freedom.  In  the  animal,  it  is  only  a 
release  of  tension;  in  man,  its  occurrence  is  deter- 
mined by  no  natural  rhythm,  but  by  the  will.  Sex 
can  cause  a  loneliness  and  sadness  in  man  which  it 
cannot  cause  in  an  animal.  The  animal  can  satisfy 
all  its  desires  below;  man  cannot  do  this,  and  his 
tension  comes  from  trying  to  substitute  the  chaff  of 
sex  for  the  bread  of  life. 

Christianity  is  not  so  narrow-minded  as  to  make 
sex  the  most  important  instinct  of  life,  nor  to 
attribute  mental  disorders  exclusively  to  its  re- 
pression. If  the  repression  of  its  errant  and  unlaw- 
ful impulses  is  the  cause  of  mental  abnormalities, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 
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Judith  cut  hurriedly  through  the 
murs  of  protest.     "Please  come  str 
to  the  point.     What  do  you  want 
me,  Mrs.  Bemis?" 
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It  was  not  until  after  he  was  dead  that  his  wife  learned  about  his  other  side — 

and  then  it  was  froni  the  "other  woman" 


r 
r 


R  years  they'd  been  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated, Martin  Reynolds  maintaining  his 
duplex  apartment  on  Park  Avenue,  and 
Judith  staying  the  year  round  in  her 
rida  house.    They  wrote  to  each  other  once  a 
:k,  and  he  came  down  to  spend  a  month  or  so 
i  her  in  the  winter,  and  that  was  about  all.  Mar- 
sudden  death,  from  a  heart  attack,  occurred 
iiid-September,  six  months  after  their  last  time 
:ther. 

udith's  best  friend,  Amy  Royce,  telephoned  her 
sad  news,  and  Judith  said  that  of  course  she 
»jld  fly  north  at  once.  As  she  stared  out  of  the 
pne  window,  at  the  steady  downpour  which  ac- 
cnpanied  the  trip,  she  felt  a  little  like  weeping, 
bself,  along  with  the  heavens.  This  was  not  from 
a  deep  personal  sense  of  grief  or  loss,  but  simply 
bause,  for  all  her  coolness  and  poise,  she  was  a 
cipassionate  woman.  She  wept  for  Martin,  who 
bi  met  death  prematurely.  He  had  been  just 
fty-five  years  old,  seven  years  her  senior. 
'  n  New  York,  Judith  found  her  schedule 
C*ded.  There  was  the  funeral  to  be  got  through, 
ienormous  funeral,  attended  by  all  the  men  from 
)  rtin's  club  at  Harvard,  and  all  the  business 
f-nds  and  associates  who  had  known  him  before 
'1  retirement  (at  forty),  and  all  the  relatives  and 
f:nds  on  both  sides. 

rhen  there  were  the  flowers  to  be  acknowledged, 
li  the  notes  of  condolence.  And  the  will  to  be 
id:  Very  simple,  that  was,  for  he'd  never  got 
nund  to  revising  the  original  will,  made  just  after 
t  ir  wedding,  in  which  he'd  left  everything  to 
Jiith.  Finally,  there  was  the  apartment  itself  to  be 
k posed  of,  and  his  personal  things  to  be  sorted, 
I  ced  in  storage,  sold,  or  what  not.  As  soon  as  that 
iJd  be  finished,  Judith  would  return  to  Florida. 
[>he  was  working  at  Martin's  desk  one  afternoon, 
h  a  fire  going  in  the  library  grate,  when  the 
usekeeper  came  to  announce  a  caller. 

ere's  a  person  at  the  door  asking  for  you, 
am.   I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  her  I  doubted 
could  be  disturbed." 
o  is  it,  Lily?" 
'A  Mrs.  Bemis." 

udith  sat  very  still.  She  remembered  Amy's 
lering  aloud  whether  Mrs.  Bemis  would  dare 
end  the  funeral,  and  Amy's  candid  disappoint- 
that  she  had  not.  She  remembered  her  own 
ersation  about  Mrs.  Bemis  with  Charles,  her 
er,  and  the  advice  he'd  given.  She  remembered 
any  things. 

I  will  see  Mrs.  Bemis,  Lily.  Please  sliow  her  into 

living  room,  and  ask  her  to  wait.  I  may  be  ten 

i  fifteen  minutes." 

^Judith    reached   for   the   telephone   and   dialed 

flarles's  number.  His  secretary  informed  her  that, 

•  usual,  Charles  was  in  conference;  he  would  call 

lr  right  back.  Judith  replaced  the  phone  and  sat 

Iring  at  it,  composing  her  thoughts. 

pcraps  of  talk  flitted  through  her  mind,  random 

■rases,  some  relevant,  some  not.   Martin's  saying 

jce,  years  ago  when  he  was  courting  her:  "You're 

jerything  I  disapprove  of,  and  am  drawn   to." 

my  Royce  saying  later,  in  Florida:  "But  you're 

fcing  an  awful  chance,  staying  down  here,  with 

|artin  alone  in  New  York.   Or  don't  you  care?" 

ien  Amy  saying,  on  her  next  trip  South:  "Judith, 

r  Martin's  got  a  woman." 


"I  shouldn't  be  surprised." 

"I  mean,  a  serious  one.  A  full-time  mistress.  One 
day  Mary  Knowles  and  I  were  coming  back  from 
golf.  We  stopped  for  gas  in  some  appalling  little 
town  in  Queens.  You  know,  one  of  those  places 
with  rows  and  rows  of  identical  drear  little  houses. 
And  Mary  said,  'Isn't  that  Martin  Reynolds'  road- 
ster?' 

"Well,  I  looked,  and  it  was,  and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment who  should  emerge  from  one  of  the  wretched 
row-houses  but  Martin  himself!  A  woman  in  an 
apron  was  sort  of  clinging  to  his  arm.  They  seemed 
to  be  saying  good-by,  for  all  the  world  like  some 
suburban  brush  salesman  and  his  Hausfrau." 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Judith. 

"You  haven't  heard  it  all.  There  was — hold  on 
tight,  now — a  child  on  the  scene,  as  well.  A  little 
boy  about  two  or  three.  He  came  running  out  just 
as  Martin  drove  off,  and  the  woman  held  him  up  in 
her  arms  so  that  he  could  wave  bye-bye." 

"Amy,  you  don't  mean  you  think  it  was — Mar- 
tin's child?" 

"He  was  waving  at  Martin." 

"That's  scarcely  conclusive  proof!" 

"No."  But  they  regarded  each  other  in  silence 
for  a  moment,  somehow  feeling  that  it  was. 

"Judith,  you  aren't  in  love  with  him,  are  you?" 
Amy  asked. 

"No." 

"Did  you  used  to  be?" 

"I  suppose  so.  At  any  rate,  I  thought  I  was.  I 
was  eighteen;  one's  judgment's  a  bit  unsteady  at 
that  age." 

Amy  said,  "Well,  if  you  ask  me — which  you  very 


pointedly  haven't — I  think  you  should  go  ahead  and 
get  a  divorce  and  marry  someone  else." 

"There  isn't  anyone — " 

"What  is  it,  Judith?  Are  you,  as  they  say  in  the 
soap  operas,  afraid  of  love?" 

"Something  like  that.  I— I  believe  the  medical 
term  for  women  like  me  is — frigid." 

Amy'  stared  at  her.  "What  do  you  mean? 
Psychologically?" 

Judith  flushed.  "Yes,  I  guess.  Yes,  definitely 
psychological."  ,,. 

"But  why  not  go  to  an  analyst  then?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  that  would  cure  it,"  said  Ju- 
dith. "You  see,  I  know  what  it  was." 

"Please  don't  tell  rrie  if  you'd  rather  not." 

"Oddly  enough,  I'd  like  to.  I — I'm  afraid  it's  go- 
ing to  sound  silly." 

IT  WAS  impossible  to  get  into  it  any  of  the  quality 
of  that  hot  summer  day,  many  years  ago,  at  Ju- 
dith's family's  country  place,  near  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line.  And  Judith,  aged  nine,  in  her  playsuit, 
and  Bobby,  the  gardener's  little  boy,  playing  for  a 
while  at  the  sandbox,  then  on  the  teeter-totter,  then 
finally  seeking  the  coolest  refuge  they  could  find, 
the  old  hayloft,  in  the  stable  that  was  no  longer 
used.  And  minutes,  or  hours,  later,  the  voice  of  Ju- 
dith's governess — that  terrible,  terrible  voice,  and 
the  things  it  said,  and  the  way  Judith's  discarded 
playsuit  looked,  being  held  in  the  governess'  hand, 
like  a  flag  of  shame  and  reproach — 

"She  was  terribly  British  and  correct,  so  Mother 
adored  her.  I  suspect  she  was  half  crazy;  when  we 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  37) 


She  had  asked  him  in  for  coffee,  but  by  the  time  she  had  it  ready  he  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the  couch 
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Polio 


By  HARRIET  FORI 
GRISWOLD 


What  is  there  in  life  for  the  polio 
tim?    It  depends  on  his  courage 
his  mental  outlook.    The  author,| 
helping  others,  has  turned  semi-d< 
into     a     serene     pattern     for     lii 


-  HAT'S  the  matter,  lady,  did  you 

Wa  leg  or  something?"  the  furnace 
inquired.  "No,"  I  said,  "I've 
fantile  paralysis.  It  slows  me  u| 
I  manage  to  run  my  house  and 
out  for  my  two  children.  I  even  drive  a  car." 

I  showed  him  the  way  to  the  cellar  and  waj 
back  to  the  kitchen  corner  where  the  arm< 
stands.  Facing  the  chair,  I  hung  on  to  one 
while  I  stacked  my  crutches  against  the  wall. 
I  leaned  forward  and  released  one  of  my 
knee  locks.  Grasping  both  arms  of  the  chi 
eased  myself  around  and  sat  down.  Pulling  thi 
wagon  in  front  of  me,  I  went  on  sifting  fioi 
the  birthday  cake. 

There  is  an  enormous  contrast  between  w] 
expected  when  infantile  paralysis  transform! 
life  and  the  breadth  of  my  horizons  today, 
disease  hit  me  during  the  summer  of  1939,  lej 
both  legs  paralyzed.  I  was  put  in  a  hospital, 
powerless  legs  made  me  panicky  about  being  al 
so  nurses  were  with  me  day  and  night.  But 
member  most  of  all  how  it  felt  being  separated  f| 
my  husband  and  two  children. 

I  had  a  perpetual  lump  in  my  throat.  I  could 
no  part  now  in  the  celebration  of  Billy's  s< 
birthday  and  Hope's  seventh.   The  children  I 
not  even  come  and  see  me  in  the  contagious 
pital.   1  had  to  make  up  my  mind  to  live  one 
at  a  time  and  try  to  be  a  good  sport. 

Four  weeks  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  I 
recovered  enough  to  read  and  to  get  along  wil 
a  night  nurse.  In  the  fifth  week,  I  attempted] 
first  letter  writing.  In  the  sixth  week,  I  comb< 
hair  myself  but  found  my  right  thumb  decid 
feeble.  The  eighth  week  was  a  real  milestone, 
last  I  was  relieved  of  muscle  soreness.  The  n 
no  longer  hurt  me  when  she  turned  me  ove 
moved  my  legs.  However,  when  the  orderly  li 
me  into  a  wheel  chair,  I  found  that  my  new  trial  I 
fear  of  falling.  Helplessness  and  apprehen 
about  falling  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

When  I  was  moved  to  a  Boston  hospital,  H 
and  Billy  were  brought  in  every  Sunday.  But  t 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  56) 


Collier's  for  January  29,  lW 


I  >ugh  stricken  with  polio,  Mrs.  Griswold  runs  her  home,  cares  for  her  children 
a  gives  blood  to  the  Red  Cross.    When  her  family  stopped  pitying  her  and 


t 


her  do  things  in  the  house  her  mental  health  went  up  100  per  cent 


Parking  her  crutches,  she  teeters  into  position  in  front  of  her  washing  machine 
to  do  the  wash.  She  manages  to  iron  sheets,  but  has  a  woman  come  in  to 
vacuum  and  scrub.    Her  crutch,  she  says,  is  very  useful  for  picking  things  up 


» of  the  most  important  devices  in  helping  Mrs.  Griswold  to  maintain  her 
ilibrium  in  the  normal  course  of  family  life  is  the  armchair.    Without  it  she 
I  uld  be  unable  to  sit  down  and  get  up  without  help  of  husband  or  children 


Mrs.  Griswold's  car  is  specially  equipped  so  that  the  clutch,  brake  and  ac- 
celerator can  be  operated  by  hand.  She  had  driven  a  car  for  years  be- 
fore contracting  polio;  learning  to  recondition  her  reflexes  was  tough  at  first 
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Captain  Godly  wasn't  afraid  to  give  a  girl  a  ring.    He  became  engaged  to 
Joan  and  Marge  and  Claire.   Captain  Godly  was  a  pilot  ami  a  confident  man 


aid  with  a  bite  in  her  voice.    "To  those  three 
itable  millionaires!" 
Three.'"  Marge  said.    "One  will  do  me." 

smiled  at  the  captain  with  acid  sweetness. 

see.  Captain?"  she  said.     "How  right  you 

She  turned  to  her  roommates.    "According 

Taptain    Godly,"    she    informed    them,    "we 

-  are  all  airborne  gold  diggers.    All  we  live 

to  get  our  claws  on  some  rich  passenger  and 

|ry  him." 

jhe  captain  looked  around  him.  Joan  faced 
Marge  was  to  the  right,  and  Claire  to  the  left, 
been  ambushed."  he  murmured. 
he  captain  has  a  very  low  opinion  of  host- 
Joan  went  on.  speaking  through  her  teeth, 
said   during   dinner    last   night    in   Chicago 

h*s  been  nice  knowing  you  all,"  said  the  captain. 
wing  two  steps.     "I'll  finish  my  drink  in  the 

PWARGE'S  eyes  had  a  glint  in  them.    So  had 
II.  Claires.  "Wait!"  Claire  ordered.  "Kindly  re- 
Ht  your  insults!" 
•  He  said  we  all — " 

■I'll  tell  it  myself,  if  they  insist,"  said  the  captain. 
Bm'll  only  misquote  me."  He  stepped  forward 
j^pn  and  fortified  himself  with  a  substantial  gulp 
mber  liquid.  "Everything  I  said  was  perfectly 
nable,"  he  went  on.  "I  said  I've  never  met  a 
ess  who  wasn't  intelligent." 

far,  so  good."  said  Claire  grimly, 
eed."  stated  Marge. 
e  proceeded.  "But  no  intelligent  girl,"  he  said, 
uld  want  to  get  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and 
ound  the  sky  in  all  kinds  of  weather  being  an 
nursemaid  and  waitress  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
re  must  be  an  ulterior  motive." 
ike  money."  suggested  Claire, 
avbe  we  just  like  it  up  there,"  Marge  said 

iy. 

You  may  like  flying,"  he  conceded.    "So  do  I. 

s  I'm  up  in  the  cockpit  away  from  complaining 

ales  and  airsick  babies  and  pompous  old  bores 

ne  captain,"  interrupted  Joan,  "just  loves  all 
lanity.  doesn't  he?" 
[Look,"  said  the  captain  defensively.    "I'm  not  a 

jlete  heel." 
fAren't  you?"  said  Joan. 

len  what  are  you?"  asked  Marge. 
Tell  us,"  urged  Claire,  her  blue  eyes  wide. 

captain  finished  his  drink.     "May  I  make 
slf  another?"  he  asked.    "This  is  pretty  rough 

»g" 
grim  silence  awaited  him  as  he  returned  from 
kitchen  a  moment  later.     He  drew  a  deep 
"I  don't  see  why  you  don't  admit  it,"  he 
"All  of  you  obviously  looked  around  for 
glamor  job  you  could  step  into.   You  picked 
You  knew  our  best  people  travel  by  air  these 
and  some  of  our  best  people   are  eligible 
elors  with  sockfuls  of  the  stuff  that  matters, 
knew  you'd  meet  them  on   flight,   and  you 
it  as  long  as  a  girl  has  to  marry  sometime  she 
it  as  well — "    He  paused  and  looked  at  them 
stly.    "Why  the  dark  looks?"  he  said.    "Don't 
nake  sense?" 
Jo,"  Joan  said. 
4one  at  all."  said  Claire, 
fou're  drooling."  said  Marge, 
ice  more  the  captain  drained  his  glass.  "Okay." 
I  said.    "But  I'll  bet  a  buck  not  one  of  you  would 
Je  right  now  for — well,  for  an  ordinary  guy  like 
1    I'll  bet  if  I  asked  you  to  marry  me — " 

r's  for  January  29,  1949 


'All  right,  you  bet  a  buck,"  broke  in  Marge. 
"I  beg  pardon?"  said  the  captain. 

"I'm  calling  you,"  said  Marge. 

"Just  a  moment,  please,"  the  captain  said.  He 
disappeared  into  the  kitchen  once  more  and  reap- 
peared almost  immediately  with  a  shorter  but  more 
deeply  amber-colored  drink  in  his  glass.  "Will  you 
marry  me?"  he  said  to  Marge. 
"(.  ertainly,"  she  replied. 

He  dipped  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew  out 
a  roll  of  bills.  He  peeled  off  one  of  them.  "May 
I  be  the  first  to  congratulate  you?"  he  said,  stepping 
forward.  He  held  out  his  arms.  "At  a  tender 
moment  like  this,  I  believe  it  is  customary  to — " 

"I'd  like  to  earn  an  honest  dollar  myself,"  inter- 
rupted Claire. 

The  captain  turned.  "I  asked  for  this,  I  sup- 
pose," he  sighed.    "Will  you  marry  me?" 

"Yes.  and  there  are  two  witnesses,"  said  Claire. 

"I  haven't  been  engaged  since  I  was  a  junior  in 
high  school,"  said  the  captain.  "And  now  twice  in 
one  evening — " 

"Three  times — I  hope,"  said  Joan  sweetly. 

The  captain  bowed.  "Do  you  mind  taking 
change?  I'm  out  of  dollar  bills."  He  bowed  lower. 
"Will  you—" 

"Of  course,"  answered  Joan. 

The  captain  put  down  his  glass.  "I'll  pick  up  the 
rings  tomorrow,"  he  said.    "At  a  five-and-ten." 

"We'll  put  up  a  notice  on  the  bulletin  board  in 
the  hangar,"  Marge  said.  "The  Misses  Marge 
Dickson,  Claire  Porter  and  Joan  MacPherson  an- 
nounce their  engagements  to  Captain  Charles 
Godly." 

"We'll  give  one  another  showers,"  said  Joan. 

The  captain  looked  at  his  glass  reflectively.  "I 
believe  I've  finished  your  Scotch,"  he  said.  "May 
I  take  my  three  fiancees  out  somewhere  for  a 
drink?" 

"Claire  has  a  six-o'clock  flight  in  the  morning." 
Joan  said  quickly.  "And  Marge  is  on  reserve." 
She  smiled.  "But  I—" 

"I'm  not  in  the  least  sleepy,"  broke  in  Claire.  "If 
you'll  just  wait  till  I  change — " 

"I'll  call  the  field  and  make  sure  I'm  not  needed," 
said  Marge  happily.    "It  won't  take  a  minute." 

They  had  a  very  gay  evening.  The  captain  spread 
his  favors  with  meticulous  care.  He  drank  a  toast 
to  each  of  his  three  brides-to-be.  He  danced  once 
with  each.  And,  leaving  them  at  their  door,  he 
kissed  the  hand  of  each  gracefully.  Bigamy,  he 
announced  cheerfully  at  parting,  was  great  sport. 

Silently,  the  three  hostesses  trooped  up  the  stairs 
to  their  second-floor  apartment.  Also  silently — 
and  it  was  one  of  those  profound  lost-in-thought 
silences — they  prepared  for  bed.  And  just  as  she 
was  about  to  snap  out  the  lights  Joan  said,  "I  guess 
we  showed  him!" 

Marge,  already  in  bed,  yawned.  "He'll  learn  not 
to  be  so  smug."  she  said. 

"He  won't  malign  hostesses  again  in  a  hurry," 
called  Claire  from  the  day  bed  in  the  living  room. 

The  room  went  dark. 

CAPTAIN  GODLY'S  schedule  called  for,  after  a 
flight  to  Chicago  and  back,  forty-eight  hours  of 
free  time.  Thus  it  was  that  the  phone  in  the  apart- 
ment rang  late  the  next  afternoon.  Joan  answered. 

"Which  of  my  loved  ones  is  this?"  the  captain 
wanted  to  know. 

"Claire  went  to  Cincinnati  this  morning.  Marge 
is  taking  the  Pittsburgh  shuttle — the  scheduled 
hostess  is  sick." 

"That  must  make  you  Joan,"  said  the  captain. 
"Will  you  dine  and  dance  with  me,  Joan?" 


Joan  thought  quickly.  "Perhaps  you'd  better 
sample  your  bride-to-be's  cooking,"  she  told  him. 
"It'll  be  spaghetti  and  meat  balls." 

"With  plenty  of  garlic,"  he  suggested  cheerfully. 

"Oh,"  Joan  said,  her  voice  flat.    "Garlic." 

"I'll  bring  the  red  wine.    Will  we  dance?" 

"There's  a  radio,"  she  said. 

She  changed  into  her  blue-flowered  print,  which 
gave,  she  believed,  a  homey  but  by  no  means  dowdy 
effect. 

THE  spaghetti  was  a  success,  the  red  wine  bitter 
but  warming,  and  the  dinner  conversation  ade- 
quate, though  innocuous — the  captain  talked  of 
learning  to  fly  at  Kelly  Field,  arid  of  his  years  with 
the  Air  Transport  Command.  Afterward  they 
danced  to  suitable  radio  music.  Joan's  head  was 
blissfully  on  the  captain's  shoulder,  her  eyes  were 
half  closed  and  she  was  smiling  dreamily  when 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  key  in  the  door. 

Marge  stood  before  them. 

"My  number-one  fiancee!"  cried  the  captain. 

"You  should  be  in  Pittsburgh,"  said  Joan  re- 
proachfully. 

"Have  you  looked  out  the  window?"  Marge 
asked.  "It's  a  pea-souper.  The  field's  closed  down. 
I  waited  there  for  hours  and  finally  all  flights  were 
canceled."  She  glanced  about  her  and  moved 
toward  the  kitchenette  and  raised  her  eyebrows 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46) 
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The  House  That  Dimes  Built 


In  the  familiar,  red-fronted  Woolworth  stores  you'll  find  fantastic  bargains  and  one  of  the  world's  most 
fabulous  success  stories:  How  Frank  Wool  worth  parlayed  a  gift  of  gab  into  an  American  institution 


VERY  day  about  a  million  people  walk 

Einto  Woolworth  stores  harboring  the 
pleasant  but  mistaken  illusion  that  they 
are  going  to  purchase  some  minor  es- 
sential for  ten  cents.  When  they  leave, 
perhaps  an  hour  later,  happily  carrying  a  sackful  of 
bargains  and  considerably  less  cash,  they  feel  like 
elated  country  bumpkins  who  have  just  outsmarted 
the  sharpest  horse  trader  in  the  country. 

But  they  have  done  no  such  thing.  They  have 
been  the  lucky  victims,  and  the  financial  beneficia- 
ries, of  one  of  the  most  subtle  merchandising  tech- 
niques in  American  business,  a  technique  so 
skillfully  contrived  that  in  1948  its  gross  sales 
topped  $600,000,000.  To  separate  customers  joy- 
fully from  their  dimes  and  dollars,  an  organization 
has  been  built  up  that  is  breath-takingly  vast,  infi- 
nitely complex  and  magically  clever.  The  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company  has  become  the  poor  man's 
Tiffany,  Marshall  Field  and  Delmonico — and  his 
wife's  Elizabeth  Arden — all  rolled  into  one. 
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With  its  1,943  red-fronted  stores  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  plus  755  more  in  Great  Britain, 
42  in  Germany  and  eight  in  Cuba,  Woolworths  is 
undubitably  dime-store  king.  Its  cash  registers  tinkle 
1,250,000,000  times  a  year.  It  sells  goods  in  stag- 
gering quantities:  26,000,000  hair  nets  a  year,  100,- 
000,000  pounds  of  candy,  31,000,000  combs  and 
25,000,000  cards  of  bobby  pins. 

What  the  bazaar  is  to  Cairo,  Woolworths  is  to 
America;  an  unending  carnival  of  counters,  bright 
lights,  gay  colors,  jazz  music  and  a  pervading  aroma 
of  popcorn,  perfume  and  pomade.  Here  popeyed 
children  realize  a  storybook  fairyland  and  atmos- 
phere-inspired parents  can  go  on  a  spending  spree 
for  less  than  $5. 

Woolworth  bargains  sometimes  seem  fantastic. 


When  a  swank  Fifth  Avenue  store  offered  a  : 
sterling-silver   brooch   for   $9,  Woolworths, 
blocks  away,  sold  a  different  one,  but  also  i 
for  79  cents.    Before  the  war,  15,000  stranj 
Japanese  cultured  pearls  were  offered  at  $1  eac 
the  manager  was  besieged  by  dealers  who  wj 
to  buy  the  entire  stock.  When  gold-filled  ri 
sold  elsewhere  for  50  cents  were  priced  at  a  i 
6,000,000  were  sold  in  12  months. 

Woolworth  executives  have  learned  that  i 
no  limit  to  what  people  will  buy  if  given  enoi 
their  money.   In  1945  typical  buyer  Floyd 
got  a  green  light  on  Woolworths'  handbag  ] 
restyled  every  bag,  showed  bewildered  manu 
ers  how  to  make  them  for  less  money.  As  a  I 
last  year's  plastic  handbag,  selling  for  $6, 
sold  by  Stewart  for  $1.98.    Stewart  has  exp 
the  company's  handbag  business  eightfold  an 
end  is  not  in  sight. 

Woolworths'  happiest  surprise  of  the  de 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  44) 


This  Woolworth  customer  may  have  dropped  in  to  pick  up  a  10-cent  item,  but  she  may  buy  enough  to  fill  her  bag.  They  call  it  "impulse  buying" 
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And  then  Dean  noticed  the  German.     Midway  on  the  log  the  little  figure  was  going  out  of  control.     Dean  drew  his  pistol 


the  River 


Every  man  Las  to  cross  a  river  someday.  On  the  other  side  he  learns  what  kind  of  man  he  is 


By  ROBERT  EASTON 


<HE  wall  map  behind  the  colonel's  desk 
was  covered  by  acetate  on  which  two 
opposing  lines  were  drawn  in  red  and 
blue,    with    a    dark    crooked    line    be- 
that  was  the  river. 

ile  the  colonel  was  speaking.  Dean's  eyes  fol- 
I  the  crooked  line.  He  compared  it  to  the  lines 
ier  rivers  he  had  seen  on  other  maps  through- 
tie  world  and  could  find  it  no  different;  and  he 
aed  the  river  as  it  wound  tonight  through  its 
sion  across  the  frozen  plain,  such  a  gentle  old 
following  quietly  between  low  banks,  down 
|  the  ruined  villages,  by  the  silent  fields  and 
s,  too  old  a  stream  to  sing.  Why.  it  really  was 
ver  at  all,  but  a  large  creek.  And  it  had  a  gravel 
)m  and  fish  lived  in  it  and  ducks  paddled  its 
[waters;   fox   and   muskrat  tracked   along  its 
s,  and  farmers  in  the  rainy  season  speculated  as 
tiether  it  would  rise  or  fall,  as  farmers  did  the 


world  over.  So  why,  among  all  rivers  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  was  this  one  especially  notable? 

Dean  decided  it  was  because  several  hundred 
thousand  men,  represented  by  the  red  and  blue 
lines,  were  drawn  up  along  the  banks  of  this  river 
waiting  to  kill  one  another;  and  because  not  one  of 
them  had  been  across. 

"The  patrol,"  Colonel  Starbuckle  was  saying, 
tapping  the  words  out  with  his  swagger  stick,  "will 
consist  of  an  officer  and  three  men.  It  will  cross 
here" — he  indicated  a  spot  upon  the  wall  map — 
"where  our  photographs  show  the  log  across  the 
stream,  proceeding  from  there  almost  directly  east, 
and  if  possible  continuing  to  the  open  ground  be- 
yond. G-2  anticipates  mines  there.  Remember: 
The  primary  mission  of  this  patrol  is  to  take  a  pris- 
oner! We  must  have  information!  And  now" — 
Colonel  Starbuckle  tilted  back  in  his  chair,  survey- 
ing his  subordinates — "any  questions,  Major?" 


Colonel  Starbuckle  was  the  old  soldier  in  the  new 
Army.  From  the  brush  of  his  gray  hair  to  his  gleam- 
ing boots,  he  had  not  changed  a  point  in  thirty 
years.  The  worn  service  ribbons  from  the  last  war 
and  a  mood  of  continuing  displeasure  were  the  bar- 
riers he  interposed  between  his  old  world  and  the 
new. 

Dean  picked  out  among  those  ribbons  the  red, 
white  and  blue  of  the  Silver  Star  and  wondered 
what  finger  on  what  map  so  long  ago  had  shown 
young  Starbuckle  the  place  he  was  to  cross  the  river 
— he  personally.  Alexander  Starbuckle,  a  likely 
youngster  used  to  soda  pop  and  baseball,  come  six 
thousand  miles  from  home  to  go  sneaking  around 
in  the  dark  of  a  strange  country,  to  meet  some  other 
youngster  face  to  face,  whom  he  did  not  want  to 
meet  and  had  no  particular  animosity  toward.  And 
Dean  wondered  just  exactly  what  had  happened 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68) 
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Animals 


You  never  can  tell  about  a 
An  ill-tempered  and  unpredic 
beast,  he  may  fly  up  and  hi 


for   no   apparent  re 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  SCOTT  JOHNSTON 
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Murderers,  morons  and  moralists  stalk  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
lion  is  the  king  of  gourmets  and  the  turtle  a  cagey  coquette.  Even  the 
rat  has  strangely  human  traits.   He  bites  his  nails  when  badly  balked 
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Crazy  or  not,  the  monkey  suffers  from 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and  measles 

WARE  that  there  is  a  bit  of  man  in  every 

4  beast,  research  scientists  and  up-to-the- 
minute  zoo  directors  have  unearthed 
deep  links  between  animals  and  human 
beings.  They  have  learned  that,  as  in 
many  humans,  temperamental  phobias,  unreason- 
able and  emotional  likes  and  dislikes,  and  even 
neuroses  are  inherent  in  animals  from  ant  to  zebra. 
For  example,  toothaches,  corns  and  calluses 
plague  elephants.  Rhinos  are  nearsighted.  Some 
kangaroos  suffer  with  sinus  trouble.  Recently  an 
autopsy  performed  on  an  ant  revealed  that  it  had 
developed  a  fatal  tumor.  The  fleet  reindeer  often 
comes  down  with  rheumatism.  Walruses  are  afflic- 
ted with  ptomaine  whenever  their  daily  60-pound 
clam  diet  is  not  fresh.  Higher  apes  get  appendicitis 
and  leopards  are  prone  to  convulsions. 

Many  people  believe  that  whooping  cough  is 
exclusively  a  human  child's  disease.  Not  so  at  all. 
Monkeys  come  down  with  it,  as  well  as  with  diph- 
theria and  measles.  Rickets  are  a  veritable  curse  to 
lion  cubs  in  captivity. 

Mental  derangement,  a  product  of  a  highly  com- 
plex relationship  between  personality  and  environ- 
ment, would  seem  to  be  a  strictly  human  disease. 
But  there's  on  record  the  case  of  a  punch-drunk  ti- 
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ger  who  developed  hallucinations  from  kno 
his  head  against  the  steel  bars  of  his  cage  whei 
frenzied  mood. 

Bears,  ill-natured  and  unpredictable  animal 
frequently  given  to  violent,  maniacal  rages.  A  st 
in  a  zoo  in  Hannover,  Germany,  perpetrated  a .  * 
passionnel  when  in  one  of  these  black  moods  ft 
grabbed  his  mate  by  the  throat,  dragged  her )  i 
near-by  tank  and  viciously  held  her  under  unt  A« 
drowned. 

Elephants  are  likely  to  be  manic-depres  o 
With  no  warning,  they  will  swing  from  a  bf 
mood — during  which  they  will  cheerfully  wor  fc; 
man — into  the  deepest  gloom,  refusing  food,  J» 
ing  against  a  wall  in  deep  melancholy  and  sh;  i* 
their  heads  sadly.  B* 

Nor  are  the  milder  neuroses  unknown  to  b  * 
Some  orangutans  in  captivity  are  melanchol;* 
so  retiring  that  when  a  blanket  is  put  into  their  if< 
they'll  immediately  wrap  themselves  up  in  it  tc  i» 
from  the  public  gaze. 

When  under  the  weather,  captive  pythons  W 
cobras  get  so  depressed  they  must  be  fed  by  I  * 
(It  may  take  eight  men  to  hold  a  python,  ope  to 
mouth  and  insert  a  pipe  into  his  throat  to  ttt 
down  a  little  nourishment.) 

Collier's  for  January  29,     ' 
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■|e  Craziest  People 


By  BLAINE  BASSLKR  MARIHJS 
and  NORMA  CRANDALL 


F  es  are  the  victims  of  a  perpetual  anxiety  neu- 
i*hich  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  senseless  fear. 
Id  grouse  easily  get  inferiority  complexes. 
I  a  male  grouse  is  defeated  in  a  fight  he  feels 
Iraded  he  refuses  to  mate  and  dies.  New  York 
Igame  experts,  however,  have  managed  to  re- 
ithe  grouse's  self-confidence  by  treating  him 
|nale  hormones. 

■stration,  too,  takes  its  toll  of  animal  victims. 
I  when  unbearably  balked,  bite  their  nails. 
Irecent  experiment  on  newly-hatched  chicks 
lied  that  they  developed  severe,  neurotic  tics 
■  reared  in  solitary  confinement.  Put  back 
«g  normal  chicks,  they  then  became  utterly 
Icial.  A  hitherto  normal  hen  immediately 
nped  a  neurosis  when  a  strange  guinea  pig  was 
■d  near  her  food.  She  refused  to  eat — even 
tthe  pig  had  been  removed. 

Perhaps  It  Bothers  Their  Sinuses 

[veather  gets  you  down,  you  will  be  relieved  to 
that  it  also  has  a  bad  effect  on  beasts.  Polar 
dislike  cold  foggy  days,  and  lions  in  freedom 

dangerous  on  drizzly  nights, 
ipeptic  grouchiness  bedevils  some  animals, 
and  rhinos  are  a  prey  to  nervous  irritabil- 
Vhen  the  llama  is  ill-humored,  he  will  vent  his 
a  by  spitting  his  foul-smelling,  digested  food 
u.  Leopards  love  and  hate  violently  and  un- 
:tably.  Some  leopards  dislike  human  babies 
ryenas. 

circuses  and  zoos,  they  are  driven  to  mad- 
3y  the  proximity  of  a  hyena  cage.   Many  ele- 
:s  become  so  panic-stricken  when  dogs  annoy 
that  circuses  keep  specially  trained  elephant 
which  act  as  bodyguards  to  the  huge  beasts, 
and  day.  If  a  strange  dog  approaches  they  re- 
the  pachyderms  and  ward  off  the  intruder. 
a  the  delicate  nuances  of  emotion  are  experi- 
by  animals.    Geese  are  often  embarrassed. 
1  their  fellow  geese  mate  in  front  of  them,  they 
■diately  withdraw. 
irs  ago,  Darwin  discovered  that  elephants  are 


capable  of  falling  in  love. 
And  bittern  birds,  too, 
yield  to  the  tender  passion. 
A  male  bittern  in  the  zoo 
in    Amsterdam,    Holland, 
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The  walrus  grunts  in  his  sleep.     His  lus 
warned  many  a  mariner  against  dangerous 
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fell  so  violently  in  love 
with  his  keeper  that  he 
routed  his  mate  from  her 
nest  and  tried  to  induce  the 
keeper  to  finish  hatching 
the  eggs! 

Good  manners  are  sec- 
ond nature  to  some  beasts. 
Staring  is  considered  very 
rude  in  the  baboon  tribe. 
In  fact,  it  is  practically  a 
challenge.  Lions  are  extra- 
ordinarily neat  in  cutting 
up  their  kill.  They  are 
gourmets,  too,  preferring 
the  heart  and  liver  of  their 
prey.  They  disdain  the 
head — heads  which  give 
them  indigestion.  Even  the 
elephant  can  be  an  excep- 
tionally dainty  beast.  With 

real  dexterity,  he  will  extract  a  pit  from  a  peach. 
Chimps,  as  we  all  know,  readily  learn  to  eat  with 
knife  and  fork.  The  real  problem  is  to  teach  them 
to  keep  their  feet  under  the  table. 

Many  beasts  have  bad  habits.  Young  chimps 
suck  their  thumbs  and  bear  cubs  their  toes.  Sloths, 
like  many  human  babies,  dawdle  so  long  over  their 
food  that  their  meals  nearly  overlap.  Vultures  have 
a  deplorable  tendency  to  overeat.  They  become  so 
gorged  with  food  that  they  can't  leave  the  ground. 
Walruses  grunt  loudly  in  their  sleep,  and  in  so  doing 
have  warned  many  a  small  boat  against  rocks  and 
reefs. 

When  it  comes  to  human  weaknesses,  the  lion  is 
definitely  one  of  us.   He  is  lazy  and  sleepy  in  the 
jungle  and  has  the  peculiarly  feminine  passion  for 
hats,  when  he  can  get  his  hands  on  one;  while 
leopards  prefer  fur  coats,   muffs  and   necklaces. 
Pack     rats — exceptionally 
intelligent  members  of  the 
rat    family — are    obsessed 
with    a    desire    to    move 
things,  like  many  women, 
and  are  happy  only  when 
they  are  busy.  Higher  apes 
deck  their  hair  with  rib- 
bons. 

The  female  spotted  tur- 
tle is  coquettish  enough  to 
run  from  the  male  when 
she  is  being  courted,  care- 
fully glancing  back  over 
her  shoulder  to  make  cer- 
tain that  she  is  still  being 
pursued.  Daily  cleanliness 
is  a  "must"  with  elephants. 
They  have  a  passion  for 
washing. 

The   animal   world   can 
boast  of  its  own  mental  gi- 
ants.   Manure  worms  and 
snails  readily  learn  the  dif- 
ty  snores  have  ference  between  right  and 

rocks  and  reefs  left.  Industrious  ants  wisely 


The  elephant  may  be  a  manic-depressive.  At  times  he 
goes  off  and  mopes  alone,  just  like  us  superior  humans 


work  in  shifts — laboring  fourteen  minutes  and 
resting  fourteen. 

In  their  well-organized  community  life  they  even 
perform  their  burial  ceremonies  and  bake  their  tiny 
food  loaves  in  the  sun  before  storing  them  under- 
ground. 

Fishing  worms  are  reputedly  so  smart  they  will 
dance  to  music.  Racoons,  the  possessors  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  I.Q.s,  have  learned  to  open  doors 
fastened  by  eight  different  types  of  locks  in  a  mere 
eight  seconds. 

The  Fish  Outsmarts  the  Worm 

But  perhaps  the  shrewdest  animal  is  an  Indian 
river  fish,  named  Toxotes  jaculator,  which  refuses 
to  wait  until  his  favorite  insect  topples  off  plant 
leaves  growing  along  the  river's  edge. 

Instead,  this  extremely  resourceful  creature  fills 
his  mouth  with  water  and  squirts  it  at  his  quarry 
until  it  tumbles  off  the  leaf  into  the  stream.  Then 
he  devours  it. 

There  are  animal  morons,  too.  One  pigeon  in 
New  York  was  mentally  underdeveloped.  He  never 
had  a  mate  and  made  no  attempt  to  find  food  for  it 
or  protect  it  when  one  was  given  to  him.  He  even 
lacked  the  intelligence  to  learn  to  fly. 

A  huge  rhino,  according  to  hunters,  is  nature's 
greatest  dumbbell.  The  stupid,  myopic  beast  will 
investigate  the  slightest  noise  with  no  thought  of 
danger — with  the  result  that  he  frequently  gets  shot 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct. 

The  rhino's  memory  is  bad,  too.  If  he  dashes  for 
you  and  misses,  he  has  probably  forgotten  your 
existence  in  mid-chase. 

Inevitably,  these  human  traits  of  animals  are 
magnified  in  captivity.  Our  modern  zoo  men  pam- 
per their  wards,  providing  them  with  human  com- 
panionship and  playthings,  studying  their  moods 
and  even  extracting  their  decayed  teeth. 

Undoubtedly,  the  zoo  animals  of  the  future,  es- 
pecially those  born  in  captivity,  will  resemble  even 
more  closely  their  fellow  travelers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bars. 
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Agatha  saw  the  blur  of  Oscar's  swift  move  in  the  dim  light.  Charlie  dropped  to  the  gravel  and  sat  there 


Ringside  ]\| aiden 

By  EDWIN    LANHAM 

CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  LADY  WHO  KNEW  WHAT  SHE  WANTED — AND  GOT  IT 


The  Story :  One  day  life  in  a  small  town  suddenly 
becomes  too  much  for  Agatha  Christopher  and  she 
breaks  her  engagement  with  Charlie  Harper,  a  life- 
long friend.  Then,  quite  unexpectedly,  she  is  notified 
that  she  has  inherited  her  Uncle  Leo's  estate.  It  is  a 
restaurant  in  New  York  City.  Agatha  decides  that  she 
will  go  to  New  York  and  manage  the  restaurant.  She 
has  visions  of  it  being  a  very  swank  place.  But  when 
she  gets  to  New  York  she  finds  that  it  is  only  a  West 
Side  bar  and  grill,  frequented  by  prize  fighters.  Jack 
Barlow,  her  deceased  uncle's  lawyer,  urges  her  to  stay 
in  the  city  anyway  and  operate  the  bar  and  grill.  She 
decides  to  stay.  Agatha  also  has  inherited  ten  per  cent 
of  a  left-handed  prize  fighter,  Lefty  Langan.  After 
Lefty  is  defeated  in  a  fight  by  a  knockout  she  takes 
him  to  Connecticut  to  her  mother's  house.  Returning 
to  New  York,  Agatha  and  Oscar  Gumper,  barman  at 
Leo's  Place  and  an  ex-fighter,  buy  Lefty's  contract  from 
his  old  manager  Benny  Small.    But  Small  insists  on 
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retaining  ten  per  cent  of  Lefty.  Oscar  and  Agatha  go 
to  Connecticut  and  there  Oscar  begins  to  train  Lefty 
and  get  him  into  shape.  Lefty's  girl  Lucille  does  not 
want  Lefty  to  fight  and  after  an  argument  with  her 
Lefty  promises  that  if  he  gets  knocked  out  again  he'll 
quit.  Lefty  has  fallen  in  love  with  Agatha  and  when 
Charlie  Harper,  Agatha's  ex-fiance\  notices  this  he  helps 
Oscar  arrange  a  club  fight  for  Lefty.  Charlie  says  that 
it  will  be  an  easy  fight.  But  in  the  first  few  seconds  of 
the  first  round  Lefty  is  knocked  down. 

PART  J   OF    AN    EIGHT-PART    SERIAL 

THE  count  had  reached  five  and  Lefty  had 
turned  on  his  stomach  and  was  pushing  him- 
self up  to  one  knee.  He  seemed  to  be  looking 
straight  at  Agatha,  but  she  knew  his  eyes  were  see- 
ing nothing.   He  shook  his  head  hard,  and  was  up 


ItlUSTRATED   BY  JAMES   DWYER 


unsteadily  at  the  count  of  nine.  The  referee 
the  gloves  across  his  shirt,  and  Lefty  leaned 
him.  Then  the  referee  stepped  back  and  Lei 
his  gloves  up. 

Sonnyboy  Jones  crowded  in  fast,  swingii 
arms,  and  Lefty  covered  up  and  backed  si 
against  the  ropes  on  the  other  side  of  the  rir 

"Throw  that  right!"  Charlie  was  shoutin 

Lefty  had  escaped  from  the  ropes,  was  I 
away  on  his  heels  and  sticking  out  his  left,  bi|l 
bore  in  again.  Agatha  saw  the  right  this  tim(l 
ing  high  on  Lefty's  head,  and  he  went  dowi 
sprawling,  and  fell  on  his  face. 

"There's   your  fighter,  Agatha!"  Charlii: 
and  his  voice  stung  with  unloosed  venom, 
your  middleweight  champion!" 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  49) 
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They  Call  Him  Mr.  Baffle 


Bv  ERNEST  BARCELLA 


le  the  Gaghorns  rant,  a  quiet  little 

|named  Les  Biffle  baffles  the  politi- 

by  runiiing  the  Senate  in  his  own 

;  way.  Behind  the  scenes  he  speeds 

lation  and  puts  the  spark  into  Con- 

sional  strategy.    Step  behind   the 

and   find   out  how  he   does  it 


HEN    President   Truman    set   out   to 
chart  his  promised  New  Deal  pro- 
gram for  the  81st  Congress,  he  tele- 
phoned Mr.  Biffle,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate.    "Biff,"    said    Mr.    Truman, 
you  spare  a  few  minutes?" 
.  Leslie  L.  Biffle  of  Piggott,  Arkansas,  paused 
.ent,  "I  think  so,  Mr.  President."   He's  not 
to  direct  answers. 

hung  up  deftly  and  quietly  (there  is  no  lost 
about  Mr.  Biffle)  and  within  a  matter  of 
was  on  his  way  to  the  White  House. 
Mr.  Biffle,  with  all  his  encyclopedic  knowl- 
of  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  its  members  indi- 
J,  the  job  that  Mr.  Truman  had  for  him  was 
mother  chore — but  a  pleasant  one.  The  Dem- 
its had  just  recaptured  control  of  Congress.  And 
Trjman,  pledged  to  carry  out  a  vast  legislative 
■ram  if  given  such  a  Congress,  had  been  won- 
*ig  where  to  start. 

•lie  President's  decision  to  call  Mr.  Biffle,  while 
«ng  in  originality,  was  sound.  Two  Presidents, 
mi  than  a  hundred  senators,  many  Cabinet  mem- 
Sand  an  uncomputed  number  of  lesser  patriots 
n  :ed  of  advice  have  frequently  come  knocking 
4  is  door. 
I  r.  Truman  calls  him  Biff.  To  President  Roose- 

*  he  was  Les.  To  many  members  of  Congress, 
10  any  bureaucrats  and  even  to  some  members  of 
A  Supreme  Court,  he's  Mr.  Baffle.  They  seem 
Ays  to  be  amazed  by  the  fellow. 

ifle  is  the  Senate's  answer  man.   His  head  is 

*  rded  as  the  most  fruitful  filing  cabinet  in  Wash- 
■bn.  When  a  senator  feels  shaky  in  his  facts,  he 
a  up  Biffle.  And  Biffle  will  tell  him  either  from 
tiory  or  files  precisely  what  Henry  Wallace  or 
Bry  Morgenthau  said  to  Harold  Ickes  or  Madam 
ftices  Perkins  on,  say  October  19,  1937.  Or  right 
f:ht  cuff  he  will  tell  him  the  vote  on  the  first 
■ud-Lease  bill. 

ven  the  oratory  in  the  Senate  stems  at  least  in 
from  him,  although  he  does  none  of  it  himself, 
in  private.  As  the  Senate's  link  with  the  White 
se,  he  frequently  tips  off  dependable  Demo- 
to  what  the  Administration  wants  "said  and 
lishes  them  with  the  data  that  needs  saying, 
versely,  he  tells  the  White  House  what  the  Sen- 
on  its  mind  and  what  it  should  say  in  view 
eof.   He's  the  Administration's  balance  wheel, 
•*i  when  it  loses  its  balance. 

pon  the  death  of  the  majestic  Colonel  Edwin  A. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  61) 
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WIDE  WORLD 


After  their  rescue:  Chief  Pilot  Jack  Kastner,  Capt.  Sir  Robert  Stirling-Hamilton,  Capt.  Ben  Custer  (the  author),  Lt.  Charles  Wilcox,  Sgt.  Jerome  S 


Down  In  The  Arctic 

By  CAPTAIN  BEN  SCOTT  CUSTER, U.S.N. 

Jinxed  by  a  faulty  compass,  robbed  of  their  rations,  five  men  plunged  down  in  the  Arctic.   Their  call  signal,  "Mayday,  n 
day I"  was  the  last  sound  civilization  heard.  What  happened  in  the  silence  that  ensued?  They  returned  with  this  fearful  d 


Although  there  was  a  good  deal  of  overcast,  with 
some  icing  conditions  high  up  in  the  gray  atmos- 
phere, there  seemed  nothing  to  worry  about  as  the 
U.S.  Navy  plane  took  off  from  Churchill,  the 
weather  experiment  station  maintained  on  Hudson 
Bay  by  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  governments.  The 
plane  was  bound  for  The  Pas  a,nd  civilization. 
There  soon  followed  a  series  of  faint  radio  signals, 
only  partially  understood  at  various  Canadian  sta- 
tions. Then  silence. 
28 


HOUR  hours  out  of  Churchill  we  signaled 

Four  distress.    "Mayday,  mayday,  may- 
day!    This  is  Navy  8-5-1-1-3,  Churchill, 
Manitoba,  for  The  Pas.    Estimate  posi- 
tion 550  nautical  miles  south  of  Church- 
ill, either  east  or  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg.    We  are 
running  low  on  gas  and  are  now  preparing  to  make 
a  wheels-up  landing.    Mayday,  mayday — " 

Below  us  the  forest  stretched  in  a  carpet  of  long 
green  hair,  broken  only  by  the  gray  sheen  checker 
of  the  lakes  that  are  so  numerous  in  subarctic 
Canada.  It  was  bad  country,  bad  as  an  ocean; 
how  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  nearest  habita- 
tion southward  we  did  not  know.    East  and  west 


the  map  was  blank,  and  to  the  north  lay  onl 
pole. 

The  chances  were  that  even  if  we  got  do1 
that  mess  we  would  never  get  out,  for  the  maj 
compass  was  pirouetting  like  a  ballet  dance 
the  radio  compass  had  been  killed  by  the  icin; 
was  weighting  down  our  wings  and  hindering 
reception. 

"This  is  Navy  8-5-1-1-3,  Churchill,  M 
for  The  Pas.    Four  hours — " 

Chief  Pilot  Kastner  had  more  experience 
two-engine  jobs  than  any  of  us,  so  I  ordei 
forward  into  the  copilot's  seat  and  we  pullei 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  32) 
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"ARTHA  BALLARD  was  fifteen,  within 
two  months  of  being  sixteen,  and  she 
often  wished   she   looked   like  Vivien 
Leigh.  The  fact  that  she  was  very  lucky 
■ok  the  way  she  did,  which  was  like  a  healthy 
jpg  product  of  a  good  school  and  well-to-do  par- 
jt  no  ice  with  Martha.  Bangs,  purple  lipstick 
ck  turtle-neck  sweaters  were  her  idea  of  la 
fatale.  but  no  matter  what  she  did  to  her 
l,  pink-and-white  face,  it  refused  to  become 
hollow-cheeked  and  worldly-wise, 
is  a  crisp  October  Wednesday,  and  the  brown 
i  were  whirling  to  the  ground.  Martha  jumped 
Harriet  James's  convertible,  flung  herself 
he  house,  and  shrieked,  "I'm  home!" 
^ing  upstairs  to  her  room,  she  muttered  to  her- 
*My  sanctuary."    When  she  got  there,  she 
[  her  mother  calling  from  downstairs, 
^arty,"  said  Mrs.  Ballard,  in  her  clear,  gentle 
"You  must  put  on  your  new  dress  and  wash 
|face.  The  Rattrays  are  coming  to  dinner." 

la  was  immediately  transported  with  joy. 
lattray  was  a  godlike  creature.  He  was  Mas- 
the  Wildston  Hunt,  and  there  was  no  higher 
ag  in  Martha's  mind  than  that  of  the  Master  of 
iounds. 

went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  sighed 
\y,  "Mother-r-r,  do  I  have  to  wear  a  dress. 
;  I  wear  my  new  maroon  sweater?  Please." 
Ballard  also  sighed.   "No,  dear,"  she  said, 
up  at  her  daughter.  "Wear  your  new  dress 
te  off  that  nail  polish." 
ly,"  she  called  out,  and  got  out  her  nail  pol- 
aover.  Her  mother  didn't  object  to  pale  pink 
ral  polish,  but  whenever  Martha  got  hold  of 
|  Hy  glamorous  varnish,  it  was  forbidden. 
iile  she  was  washing  her  face  she  reflected  on 
erling  qualities  of  Mr.  Rattray.  He  looked  di- 
on  a  horse,  even  diviner  in  pink.   He  was  tall 
lply  draped  with  muscles.  He  had  very  dark 
He  smoked  a  pipe,  and  he  knew  everything, 
the  soapy  washcloth  clutched  in  her  hand, 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bathtub  in  a  dreamy 


evening,   Margaret.     I'm   terribly   sorry 

couldn't  get  over,  but  she  had  a  tooth  out 

i,  and  she's  feeling  miserable."    Mr.  Rattray 

into  the  living  room  with  his  hostess.  He  was 

to  his  host  when  Martha  floated  into  the 

Mr.  Rattray  rose. 

foa  remember  Martha,  don't  you,  George?" 

,Mr.  Ballard. 

jd  evening,"  said  Martha,  exuding  fumes  of 
in  Nairobi  which  smelled,  she  thought,  like 
'  Lamarr  looks.  The  dress  now  softly  accentu- 
i  her  figure.  She  wore  pearls  around  her  slender 

Veil,  Joe,  I  never  realized  before  what  a  stun- 

daughter  you  have." 

leyes  followed  her,  as 

I  sank   into  a   chair  in 

approved  John  Robert 

i  fashion. 

ner  flashed  by.  About 
o'clock   Mr.   Rattray 


Colliers 

SHORT  SHORT 


Martha  floated  into  the  room  exuding  fumes  of  Passion  in  Nairobi.     "Good  evening,"  she  said 


said,  "Well,  I  really  ought  to  go.  I'll  call  you  about 
that  horse,  Joe.  A  most  delicious  dinner,  Margaret. 
By  the  way,  would  Martha  like  to  come  for  a  little 
drive  with  me?  I'd  enjoy  it." 

Martha  smiled  at  Mr.  Rattray.  "I'd  love  to  go," 
she  said.  She  went  to  the  hall  closet  and  was  pleased 
to  find  therein  a  very  dramatic  black  cape.  She  put 
it  on.  "I'm  ready,"  she  said. 

They  went  out  and  climbed  into  Mr.  Rattray's 
car.  "Where  would  you  like  to  go?"  Martha  felt 
that  Mr.  Rattray  was  wondering  whether  she  was 
one  of  those  revolting  girls  who  like  cabarets. 

"Oh,  to  a  country  place  where  we  can  look  at  the 
landscape.  Where  I  can  escape  from  the  blue  world 
that  holds  me.  It's  moonlight." 

"I  know  a  place  like  that,"  Mr.  Rattray  said.  "I 
hope  you'll  like  it  as  much  as  I  do."  They  drove  out 
into  the  night  and  on  and  on  under  the  silvery  moon 
— full,  of  course. 

At  length  they  reached  their  destination.  It  was 
at  the  end  of  a  long,  bumpy  country  lane.  They 
left  the  car  and  walked  through  a  gate  and  came  out 
on  a  stark  hillside.  It  was  full  of  the  bright  moon- 
light, and  they  could  see  the  lights  of  a  tiny  town  in 
the  distance.  They  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and 
the  wind  swept  past  them.  Mr.  Rattray  turned  to 
Martha.  She  looked  into  his  eyes.  They  were 
lighted  by  a  strange  fire.  Suddenly  he  took  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  passionately.  When  he  re- 
leased her,  he  said,  "After  that,  do  you  think  you 
could  bring  yourself  to  call 
me  Georgie?" 

Time  raced.  Mr.  Rattray 
divorced  his  wife,  quietly 
with  no  publicity.  His  two 
young  children  went  to  his 
wife.   He  didn't  really  care 


for  them  anyway.  There  was  nothing  in  his  life  but 
Martha.  "I  give  up  my  throne  for  the  woman  I 
love."  Anyway  the  children  were  too  young  to 
know  the  difference. 

They  were  married  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
went  to  Hawaii  on  a  honeymoon  of  paradise  pro- 
portions. Mr.  Rattray — Georgie — was  a  marvelous 
figure  on  a  surfboard  and  carried  Martha  on  his 
shoulders  in  a  way  that  terrified  and  awe-struck 
spectators.  "But  you're  so  light,"  he  said  adoringly. 
"Like  a  feather." 

Martha  was  just  going  to  have  a  baby,  without 
damage  to  her  slim,  willowy  figure,  when  the 
doorbell  rang.  She  rushed  to  the  banisters  and 
peeked  through.  It  was  the  object  of  her  affections. 
She  started  as  she  heard  his  voice. 

"Hello,  Margaret,  my  dear.  Julia  was  so  sorry 
that  she  couldn't  come." 

"I  am,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Ballard.  "She  just  called 
me.  Flu  is  such  a  miserable  thing,  but  I'm  sure 
she'll  be  feeling  better  soon." 

Martha  rushed  back  to  her  room,  her  pulse  sing- 
ing. "What  luck.  What  luck.  What  luck!" 

She  was  struggling  into  her  dress  when  Mrs.  Bal- 
lard called,  "Dinner,  Marty."  She  descended  the 
stairs  and  swept  into  the  living  room.  Mr.  Rattray 
was  sitting  by  the  fire.  Martha  thought:  He  looks 
even  marvelouser  close  to. 

"Here's  Marty,"  said  Mrs.  Ballard. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Rattray." 

"How  are  you,  Marty?" 

"Fine,  thank  you." 

"I  didn't  see  you  hunting  last  Saturday.  Pretty 
busy  in  school,  I  suppose." 

"Yes.  sir." 

They  went  in  to  dinner.  T      IT      Tl      T 
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Inside  Sports 
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SPORTS 


By  BILL  PAY 


TODAY,  THE  IDOL  OF  FRANCE  IS  THE  TIGERISH  MARCEL  CER- 
DAN,    AND    FORTY    MILLION    FRENCHMEN    CAN'T    BE    WRONG 


INTERNATIONAL 


Everybody  likes  Marcel.    An  American  crowd  cheered  when  he  gave  our  Zale  (left)  the  Marcel  treatment 


ARCEL  CERDAN,  the  then  European 
welterweight  champion,  knocked  out 
Jose  Ferrer  of  Spain  in  the  first  round 
of  their  1942  title  fight  in  Paris.  After- 
ward, Nazi  officials  invited  (ordered) 
Cerdan  to  a  victory  celebration. 

When  the  Nazis  left  the  dressing  room,  Lucien 
Roupp,  Cerdan's  manager,  said,  "They  want  to 
take  pictures,  Marcel,  so  as  to  make  you  out  to  be 
a  collaborator  for  propaganda  purposes.  We  will 
not  attend." 

While  Cerdan  dressed.  Roupp  added  four  words 
to  their  travel  permit:  "Free  conduct  to  Paris  and 
return  to  Casablanca."  The  forgery  enabled  Cerdan 
and  Roupp  to  escape  from  France.  Back  home  in 
Casablanca,  they  learned  that  the  Nazis  had  nulli- 
fied Cerdan's  title  and  ordered  him  to  return  to 
Paris. 

Cerdan  hid  from  the  Vichy  police  until  Eisen- 
hower's troops  invaded  North  Africa.  Eventually, 
the  man  who  fought  and  ran  away  lived  to  fight  an- 
other day,  and  won  the  middleweight  championship 
of  the  world  by  knocking  out  Tony  Zale. 

But  Cerdan  gives  all  the  credit  to  Roupp,  a  tall, 
bespectacled,  fidgety  fellow  in  his  early  fifties. 
"How  many  managers  risk  their  lives  for  a  fighter 
these  days?"  Marcel  asks.  "Lucien  has  trained  me 
since  I  was  eighteen.  We  have  never  needed  a 
contract." 

Roupp  trots  alongside  Cerdan  on  road-work 
jaunts — a  custom  which   has   never   appealed   to 


American  managers.  After  sparring  sessions, 
Roupp  dons  heavy  gloves  and  becomes  an  animated 
punching  bag. 

"Chin!"  Roupp  orders.  Cerdan  fires  a  left  at 
Roupp's  chin.  Roupp  catches  it  neatly  with  the  big 
gloves. 

"Stomach!"  Roupp  says,  and  then  fields  a  waist- 
high  pitch. 

And  so  on  for  half  an  hour. 

"That  Marcel  is  a  very  accurate  puncher," 
Roupp  declares.  "He  never  misses  my  gloves,  thank 
goodness." 

Cerdan  is  squat,  big-shouldered,  tigerish.  His 
flashing  smile  (emanating  from  gold-crowned 
teeth)  wins  crowds  everywhere,  even  in  Jersey 
City.  Marcel  captured  New  Jersey  with  a  Hague 
plurality  the  night  he  knocked  out  Zale. 

Saverio  Turiello,  now  a  New  Yorker,  wasn't  sur- 
prised. 

"Back  in  '39,"  Turiello  recalls,  "I  fought  Marcel 
Cerdan  for  the  European  welterweight  crown  in 
Milan,  Italy.  Milan  was  my  home,  but  Cerdan 
won  a  split  decision — very  close — and  the  crowd 
went  crazy  cheering  him.  Marcel  was  a  hero  in  my 
own  home  town." 

Roupp  tells  a  story  which  characterizes  Cerdan. 
"When  Marcel  was  eight,  his  father  whipped  him 
for  fighting  another  boy  in  the  street.  Marcel  pro- 
tested. 'It  was  a  private  matter,'  he  said.  'You 
should  never  have  heard  of  it.' 

"Several  days  later,  Marcel  ran  into  his  father's 


butchershop    and    threw    three    teeth 
counter.    'These,'  he  told  his  father,  'belong', 
your  informer.'  " 

THE  SALT  THROWER 

Fortune  Gordien,  the  University  of  ML 
discus  tosser,  drops  a  pinch  of  salt  in  his  left 
clenches  his  fists,  murmurs  a  few  magic  won 
— presto — the  salt  appears  in  his  right  palm. 

Salt  is  harder  to  work  with  than  blondes, 
tune  insists.  A  good  many  magicians,  inc 
Fortune's  dad,  know  how  to  saw  blondes  in  ha 
the  secret  of  making  salt  run  from  palm  to 
(even  in  warm  weather)  is  a  feat  of  necromanc 
formed  only  by  the  Minneapolis  Gordiens. 

As  for  blondes,  Fortune  can  saw  them  or 
them  alone.  He's  more  interested  in  tossing  a 
pound,  eight-ounce  discus  beyond  the  world 
of  180  feet,  2£  inches  which  was  made  by  hi 
and  predecessor  at  Minnesota,  Bob  Fitch.  Fc 
has  hit  187  feet  in  practice. 

Athletes  who  throw  things  are  notoriously  b 
handed,  but  Fortune's  fingers  are  soft  and  sm 

"If  you  let  your  hands  go,"  Fortune  says, 
get  too  rough  for  magic.  Because  a  discus  pic 
cindery  particles  that  work  into  the  skin,  I 
my  hands  every  night  with  a  heavy  brush  aj 
emery  stick." 

Gordien's  quick  fingers  also  do  card  tricks, ' 
explains  why  he's  the  only  member  of  the  V 
sota  varsity  who  can't  find  gin  rummy  par 

FAST  PICKLE  MAN 

Konoshin  Furuhashi,  the  Nippon  univ 
swimmer  who  has  broken  (unofficially)  all 
style  records  from  300  to  1,500  meters,  sells  p 
on  the  Ginza — Tokyo's  Broadway.  Furuh 
pickle  profits  help  finance  Nippon's  swimming 
If  that's  professionalism,  then  Avery  Brundai 
bar  Furuhashi  from  the  1952  Olympics  at  He 

And  speaking  of  the  Olympics,  it  isn't  likel 
any  of  the  events  will  be  called  on  account  of 
ness.  In  late  July,  the  usual  Olympic  date,  He 
has  16  hours  of  daylight  and  four  hours  of  tw 


VEECK  FOR  VICTORY 

Many-a-true-word-is-spoken-in-jest  Depart 
Bill  Veeck,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Indiai 
marked  recently,  "If  we  could  schedule  gaim 
some  football  coaches,  we'd  skip  the  tough  tea 
New  York  and  Boston,  for  instance — and  n 
our  baseball  team  could  have  an  unbeaten  sezpi 

Are  you  listening  up  there  at  West  Point 
Blaik? 

ONE  MAN'S  MENAGERIE 

Race-track  Vignette:  Jimmy  Layton  grew  u|  I 
farm.  Milked  25  cows  every  morning.  Got  ti:l 
milking  and  bought  a  string  of  racing  greyhci 
Tired  of  dogs  and  became  a  jockey.    Won 
races.    Then  the  war  came  along.    Jimmy  f 
P-38s  and  Black  Widows.    Now,  he's  thirty  I 
and  riding  horses  again.     Doesn't  win  often, 
when  friends  sympathize  after  a  tough  loss,  J 
grins  and  says,  "It  beats  milkin'."       I — it- 
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est  musical  Value... 


Prom  its  looks,  from  its  tone  —  the  exclusive 
"Golden  Throat,"  from  its  world-famous 
Victrola  trade  mark,  you'd  never  guess  how 
low  its  price  mark  is! 

Here's  standard  and  KM  radio  with  RCA 
Victor's  own  simpler,  more  sensitive  Fre- 
quency Modulation  circuits;  a  fine  record 
changer — quick,  quiet,  dependable — with 
the  "Silent  Sapphire"  permanent-point  pick- 
up, no  needles  to  change.   Pick  your  own 

"Vicirola"— T.M.   Reg.   U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Top  value  in  table  models,  the  RCA  Victor  8X71,  with  AM  anil 
FM  radio  through  the  exclusive  "Golden  Throat"  tone  system. 
Exceptionally  selective  and  sensitive.  Beautifully  styled  in  rich 
maroon  or  antique  ivory -finish  plastic.  AC  or  DC  operation.' 


program  of  hit  times  by  your  favorite  orches- 
tras—you'll find  them  on  RCA  Victor's 
superb  recordings.  Put  on  12  10-inch  or  10 
12-inch  records — enjoy  almost  an  hour's 
concert  or  dance! 

Handsome  18th  Century-style  cabinet  is 
only  3334"  high  and  31 14"  wide,  yet  there  is 
even  a  record  storage  compartment.  AC  op- 
eration. At  your  RCA  Victor  dealer's,  Victrola 
8V90, far  and  away  your  finest  musical  buy! 


ORLD    LEADER    IN    RADIO  ...  FIRST    IN    TELEVISION 


^  H  €A 


Only  RCA  Victor  instruments 
have  this  perfectly  balanced 
3-W'ay  Acoustical  System. 
|\    ...  It's  the  finest  in 
RCA  Victor  history. 


Tune  in  Robert  Merrill,  singing  "The 
Music  America  Loves  Best".  .  .  Sundays, 
5:30  EST,  on  your  NBC  station. 


DIVISION    OF   RADIO   CORPORATION    OF  AMERICA 
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DOWN  IN  THE  ARCTIC 


Continued  from  page  28 


belts  in  until  they  made  us  grunt.  Lieu- 
tenant Wilcox  had  jettisoned  the  door 
to  keep  us  from  being  trapped  if  we  hit 
water;  the  emergency  gear  was  issued; 
everything  was  shipshape  as  it  could  be. 
I  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  work- 
ing out  standard  procedures  for  ditch- 
ing an  airplane  and  now  here  was  my 
chance  to  see  how  well  I  had  planned, 
but  I  was  not  thinking  about  that.  One 
half  of  my  mind  was  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  I  ought  to  be  reviewing  my  past 
life  but  I  was  actually  doing  nothing  of 
the  sort;  with  the  other  half  I  was  think- 
ing what  a  shame  it  would  be  to  break  up 
this  beautiful  Beechcraft. 

Landing  Amid  a  Forest 

"Mayday,  mayday,"  said  Kastner. 
Down  below  appeared  what  looked  to 
my  Georgia  eyes  like  a  tall  field  of 
broomstraw,  perhaps  1 00  yards  wide  and 
800  long,  the  only  break  in  the  inter- 
locked combs  ol  forest.  Kastner  saw  it 
too,  and  wrenched  at  the  controls.  We 
came  in  low  over  the  scrub  firs  on  the 
downwind  side  of  a  little  lake,  full  flaps, 
nose  up,  plenty  of  power  on  the  engines, 
air  speed  just  under  60.  Kastner  nodded, 
his  lips  formed,  "Now."  With  my  right 
hand  I  cut  both  switches  and  with  my  left 
the  main  gas  valve.  We  slid  down  a  gradi- 
ent of  air  and  bumped  to  a  stop  like  a 
truck  on  rough  concrete. 

"Everybody  all  right?"  I  called,  and 
four  voices  chorused  assent.  I  slid  aft 
and  stepped  out — and  emitted  a  yelp  of 
pained  surprise.  I  was  knee  deep  in  icy 
muskeg. 

We  would  have  to  get  out  of  that  in  a 
hurry.  I  slogged  eastward,  trying  to 
find  firm  ground  that  would  lead- to  a 
good-sized  lake  I  remembered  seeing  in 
that  direction.  The  lake  would  give  us 
fish  and  a  space  from  which  we  could 
signal  for  help. 

The  going  was  heavy,  like  walking 
through  a  mass  of  wet  feathers;  it  re- 
quired a  violent  effort  to  disengage 
oneself  for  each  new  step.  Fifteen  min- 
utes of  struggle  brought  me  to  a  low 


shore  where  marsh  stretched  away  in 
every  direction  but  that  from  which  I 
had  come.  No  hope  there.  I  went 
slowly  back  to  the  plane. 

"It  won't  do  that  way!"  I  gasped.  But 
the  ground  looked  a  little  better  to  west- 
ward. "Let's  get  everything  we  can  out 
of  this  crock  before  she  sinks." 

We  took  everything  we  could  on  our 
shoulders  and  in  our  arms,  and  started 
out  in  staggering  procession.  It  was 
only  200  yards  to  solid  ground  beyond 
the  first  line  of  trees,  but  when  we 
reached  it,  all  five  of  us  lay  down,  gulp- 
ing for  air  like  men  who  had  run  a  quar- 
ter mile.  After  several  minutes'  rest  we 
made  a  second  trip  to  bring  back  para- 
chutes and  rig  some  kind  of  shelter 
against  the  storms  threatening  from  west 
and  south.  This  emergency  cared  for, 
we  gathered  in  a  circle  while  I  offered 
a  prayer  in  gratitude  to  God  for  bringing 
us  down  safely  and  in  request  for  guid- 
ance through  an  ordeal  that  might  last 
all  winter  long. 

Then  we  took  stock.  Our  human  re- 
sources consisted  of  five  men,  alert  and 
in  good  condition,  about  as  well-assorted 
as  to  skills  and  background  as  any  five 
men  could  be.  First  was  Captain  Sir 
Robert  Stirling-Hamilton,  Bart.,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  a  tall  blond  man  of  forty- 
five,  the  best  type  of  British  officer. 
Lieutenant  (j.g.)  Charles  Wilcox  was  a 
fighter  pilot  and  athlete,  the  bachelor  of 
the  party,  who  was  at  once  appointed 
morale  officer  for  that  reason. 

Chief  Naval  Aviation  Pilot  Jack  Kast- 
ner was  short  and  quick  of  movement. 
He  was  a  hunter  and  woodsman  from 
the  Southwest.  He  had  three  sons  back 
home.  Sergeant  Jerome  Scalise,  who 
had  a  wife  and  five  children,  was  tall 
and  husky  with  iron-gray  hair,  overdue 
for  his  30-year  retirement  from  the 
Army.  He  had  come  to  the  U.S.  as  an  im- 
migrant boy  of  thirteen  and  had  never 
quite  lost  his  accent.  He  would  be 
our  cook,  with  his  helmet  as  the  only 
utensil. 

The  physical  equipment  was  by  no 
means  promising.     We  discovered  that 
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"I  hope  you  were  invited" 


greedy  ground  crews  somewhere  along 
the  line  had  looted  the  plane's  emer- 
gency rations,  the  machetes  and  pon- 
chos, and  the  sporting  rifle  with  which 
we  might  have  secured  some  game,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  ax. 

The  inventory  with  which  we  had  to 
face  a  wilderness  consisted  of  one  .22- 
caliber  rifle  with  50  rounds;  three  .38- 
caliber  pistols  with  50  rounds;  16  Spam 
and  cheese  sandwiches;  five  pints  of  fruit 
juice;  24  bars  of  chocolate;  eight  small 
pieces  of  cake;  one  pound  of  plum  jam; 
one-pound  box  of  fancy  candy;  four 
packages  of  matches;  two  cigarette 
lighters  with  plenty  of  flints  and  one  can 
of  lighter  fluid;  one  fishing  rod  and  reel; 
two  hunting  knives;  a  shelter  half  be- 
longing to  Scalise,  the  parachutes, 
whistles,  signaling  mirrors  and  Very 
pistols. 

There  were  no  sleeping  bags,  no 
blankets,  nothing  at  all  with  which  we 
could  build  a  shelter  if  it  started  to  snow. 
The  only  magnetic  compass  in  the  plane 
was  thoroughly  unreliable.  We  knew  it 
was  misbehaving,  swinging  a  few  points, 
we  thought,  between  southeast  and 
southwest.  We  were  to  find  out  later  the 
real  extent  of  this  error.  It  would  take 
something  very  little  short  of  a  miracle 
to  bring  us  through. 

Plans  for  "Walking  Out" 

I  pointed  out  that  after  five  days  of 
searching  weather  the  chances  of  being 
rescued  would  decrease  as  the  cube  of 
the  time.  Therefore  after  waiting  five 
clear  days,  while  we  were  still  reasonably 
well-fed  and  rational,  we  ought  to  begin 
a  determined  effort  to  "walk  out,"  head- 
ing southward,  bearing  to  the  west  when- 
ever forced  to  make  a  detour,  and 
carrying  the  very  minimum  of  equip- 
ment. 

Sergeant  Scalise's  lamentations  filled 
the  camp.  But  the  more  he  beefed,  the 
more  we  gave  him  to  do,  and  the  more 
we  gave  him  to  do,  the  more  he  did,  re- 
vealing a  startling  range  of  competence 
in  everything  necessary  lo  keep  men 
alive  in  the  open.  With  nothing  but  his 
hands  and  a  knife  he  dug  a  well  at  the 
edge  of  the  muskeg  which  produced 
clear  spring  water.  Then  he  made  a 
lean-to  of  fallen  timbers  and  branches, 
stretching  a  parachute  drum  over  it  to 
keep  out  the  rain. 

We  were  not  too  uncomfortable  that 


night  but  still  hungry  after  a 
half  a  Spam  sandwich  apiece. 

Wilcox    and    Kastner    had 
through   the   muskeg   to   broad 
appeal  for  help  on  the  plane's 
taking  advantage  of  the  improl 
ception  that  comes  after  sundo\" 

I  was  thinking:  Ben  Custer,  y| 
have  X  days  to  live.  How  do  yl 
pose  to  spend  those  days?  After! 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  [ 
thought  of  myself  as  a  philosopl 
I  really  were  going  to  be  one,  hi 
my  chance  to  place  myself  in  hi 
with  my  environment,  as  Marc* 
relius  had  done  with  his.  "Yc  i 
seek  to  squeeze  each  bit  of  pleasj 
of  your  awareness  of  the  world" 
you  during  the  days  that  remain,' 
myself.  "Redouble  your  efforts] 
kind  and  generous;  make  the 
for  your  companions." 

In  the  morning  the  sarge  wo| 
improving  his  lean-to  while  Kasfc 
Stirling-Hamilton  explored  the 
find  a  way  to  the  big  lake  eastwal 
had  no  luck  and  I  had  no  sucl 
starting  a  forest  fire  that  mightj 
attention.     But  later  that  day,  " 
painstaking  search  through  my 
found  my  pocket  compass.     It  > 
major    discovery;    now    search 
could  go  out  of  earshot  of  the  ca 
if  we  had  to  hit  the  trail,  we  cou 
direction. 

By  the  third  day  we  were  well  i 
ized.    I  found  a  second  pocket  c< 
among  my  gear  and  took  the  sar 
me  in  a  determined  effort  to  find  i 
lake  eastward.    An  hour  and  a 
the  hardest  kind  of  going  brough  J 
the  shores  of  a  lake  big  enough 
used  Tahoe  as  a  bay.    There  wen  i 
tracks  on  the  beach.     The  spei 
hunger  receded  a  little. 

The  sarge  looked  for  blue 
which,  we  had  discovered  earlie 
quite  abundant  in  the  area.  Seeii  '■ 
birds,  I  fired  my  pistol  and  mis; 
error  which  later  produced  a  can 
that  only  Kastner  and  Scalise,  tt 
shots,  were  to  use  our  slender  s 
ammunition. 

On  the  way  in,  our  luck  was  < 
The  sarge  shot  an  animal  I  saw  hi 
a  tree.  It  was  about  ten  poun . 
short  legs  and  a  flat,  ugly  head, 
nounced  it  a  badger  on  the  strei 
its  resemblance  to  a  drawing  I 
bered  in  one  of  Captain  John 

Collier's  for  January  2 
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r — Interior,    Hudson    Commodore    Custom    Club 
I  of  the  Insurious  interior*  in  nil  Seir  Hudson*. 

n«  AUTOMATIC  GEA*  SHIFTING  in  forward  speeds 

I  fagp  Hudson's  Drive-Master  transmission — by  far 

of  all  ways  to  drive.   You  ran  accelerate  as  long 

ft*  you  like  in  pick-up  gear,  then  lift  your  toe 

My,  and  you're  in  high.  The  shift  into  high  comes 

I  you  are  ready!-Button  control  on  the  instrument 

instant   change   to   conventional   driving   if 

Drive-Master   transmission   is  optional   on  all 

n*  it  •mall  extra  cost. 


HUDSON  FLOORS  or*  r.- 
cetied  down  within  the 
from*  (shown  In  red 
obovt),  tcots  an  low- 
ered, so  you  got  more 
than  ample  hood  room 
In  this  first  cor  with  the 
new,  lower  silhouette. 


E  DOWN  srithin  a  hasc  frame  (shown  in  red  almvc), 
■Is  are  positioned  ahead  of  the  rear  wheels  so  that 
width  hecomes  available  for  wonderfuljy  roomy 
I  inches  wider  than  the  ear  is  hich.  Box-section 
■  encircle  and  protect  the  passenger  compartment. 


Hudson's  exclusive  "step-down"  design  provides  sensa- 
tional advances  in  riding  qualities,  roadability,  safety  and 
performance — as  well  as  in  outstanding  beauty.  Hudson 
dealers  are  eager  to  have  you  see — or  ask  any  owner — 
about  this  amazing  automobile. 

Hkre,  in  truth,  is  the  "stuff  that  dreams  are  made  on" 
— fashioned  for  you — for  the  best  hours  of  your  life! 

Yes.  men  the  world  around  have  long  sought  the  low- 
built  dream  car,  for  they've  always  known  that  the  lower 
an  automobile  can  be  built,  the  better  it  will  ride,  the 
easier  it  will  handle  and  the  safer  it  will  be. 

But   when   designers  have  tried  to  build  that  ideal  ear 
without  loitering  interior  floors,  they've  had  to  keep  top 
lines  high  to  preserve  inside  head  room,  or  reduce  inside 
room   to  get   top  lines  down  —  an  unhappy  compromise 
either  way. 

And  wherever  designers  have  compromised,  their  dreams 
have  gone  glimmering,  for  no  car  has  really  achieved  the 
much-wanted,  truly  low  silhouette. 

No  car,  that  is,  until  Hudson! 

Now  you're  invited  to  ride  and  drive  the  car  that  is  first 
with  a  truly  low  silhouette — the  result  of  a  recessed  floor 
that  you  step  down  onto. 


With  this  "step-down"  zone  in  an  exclusive  Monobilt 
body-and-framc*.  Hudson  builds  the  lowest  car  on  the 
highway — just  five  feet  from  ground  to  top — yet  this 
automobile  has  more  head  room  than  in  any  mass- 
produced  car  built  today! 

You'll  quickly  find  that  this  low-built  Hudson  has  a 
smooth,  hug-the-road  way  of  going  over  all  kinds  of  sur- 
faces, especially  on  curves,  which  gives  you  a  world  of 
assurance  and  a  feeling  of  safety  beyond  anything  you've 
known  before!  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Hudson 
has  the  lowest  center  of  gravity  in  any  American  stock  car' 

You'll  find,  too,  that  this  same  new,  lower  center  of  grav- 
ity and  magnificent  streamlining  gives  Hudson's  masterful 
power  plant  full  opportunity  to  perform  with  all  its  eager, 
flashing  brilliance. 

And  once  you  experience  the  ease  with  which  this  car  is 
controlled  and  the  silence  in  which  it  glides  along,  once 
you  see  how  authentic  is  Hudson's  beauty — how  naturally 
its  free-flowing  lines  develop  from  the  "step-down"  prin- 
ciple, we  believe  you'll  decide  that  this  car  is  so  far  ahead 
it  is  a  protected  investment  in  motor  car  value!** 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  enjoy  this  new  ride  sensation 
soon?  The  nearest  Hudson  dealer  is  ready  for  your  visit. 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit  1 1. 


'Trade-riiark  awl  patents  pending. 

"The  mon>/  ndrantages  in  Hwhon's  new 

"stsp-dou-n"   derign    principle   are  fully 

eipluincd    anil    illustrated   in    a    booklet 

araitable  at  the  nearett  Hudson  dealer'*. 


The  only  car  you  step 


""Hudson 


Eight  botly  style'  in  Sup<r  Series  awl  Commotion  Custom  Series.    Your  choir. ,  121  A.//,  aU-tinr  Suprr-Sir  or  t88  h.p.  masterful  Super-Eight 
engine.    Super-Cushion  tires.   Ten  rich  hotly  colors.    Tico  special  colors  or  Jive  two-tone  combination* — white  sulcwall  tires — ui  extra  cost. 
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"You  think  that's  bad.     Wait'Il  you  hear  what  I  had  to  promise" 


COLLIER'S 


IRWIN   CAPLAN 


logs  with  the  caption,  "Thus  doth  the 
oragacon  look."  The  others  in  camp 
said  porcupine;  anyway  we  ate  it, 
smoked  over  the  campfire  on  a  big 
skewer  which  the  sarge  made  from  a 
coat  hanger,  each  tiny  sliver  spread  with 
a  spoonful  of  jam  and  apportioned  by 
Stirling-Hamilton. 

After  supper  Stirling-Hamilton  prayed 
for  comfort  and  solace  for  our  families 
in  their  ordeal  of  waiting,  a  prayer  I 
would  hardly  have  trusted  myself  to 
make.  There  were  choked  amens  and 
every  man  turned  his  back  on  the  rest 
and  stared  at  the  parade  of  the  stars  until 
he  could  regain  his  composure.  I  had 
the  fire  watch  that  night  and  as  I  piled 
on  the  wood,  I  thought  of  the  heartbreak 
back  home,  with  my  ten-year-old  son  as 
the  man  of  the  house. 

The  following  night  we  decided  to 
strike  south  on  the  theory  that  a  south- 
erly course  from  any  point  in  northern 
Canada  would  carry  us  to  civilization. 
Though,  if  we  were  where  we  thought 
we  were — according  to  the  misbehaving 
compass  on  the  plane — a  trail  28  miles 
to  the  northwest  would  take  us  to  the 
town  of  Bissett. 

Navigator  Does  a  Good  Job 

But  that  day  had  brought  the  end  of 
a  job  Stirling-Hamilton  had  undertaken, 
that  of  finding  our  position  by  naviga- 
tional methods  with  no  other  instru- 
ments than  watches  and  a  compass.  He 
worked  it  out  that  we  were  in  105  de- 
grees west  longitude — in  Saskatchewan 
— many  miles  west  of  where  we  should 
have  been  had  the  compass  in  the  plane 
been  reasonably  accurate.  (It  was  later 
demonstrated  that  his  33  years  in  the 
Royal  Navy  saved  our  lives,  for  he  was 
almost  exactly  right  and  if  we  had  gone 
northwest  we  would  have  been  lost.) 

We  had  no  means  of  finding  latitude, 
but  we  broadcast  the  longitude  on  the 
plane's  battery  as  long  as  it  lasted. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
The  Pas,  Manitoba,  Sept.  19  (AP). 
The  most  concentrated  air  search  ever 
assembled  in  Canada  continued  to  comb 
central  Manitoba  tonight  hunting  for  a 
U.S.  Navy  plane  that  disappeared  last 
week  with  five  men.  The  search  is  car- 
ried out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 

The  morning  of  the  sixth  day  came 
in  blustery  and  chill.  The  hunters 
caught  nothing.  The  snares  we  had  set 
for  birds  and  rabbits  remained  empty; 
we  dared  not  use  the  few  remaining  rifle 
bullets  for  anything  but  big  game.    We 


could  not  break  camp  without  supplies 
for  the  trail. 

The  decision  was  that  I  should  head 
for  the  big  lake  next  morning  with  Kast- 
ner,  the  sarge,  two  pistols  and  the  shelter 
half,  and  be  prepared  to  stay  at  least 
three  days,  during  which  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  kill  a  deer  or  moose  and  catch 
some  fish.  With  a  big  animal  we  would 
have  provisions  for  30  days  of  marching, 
which  ought  to  take  us  somewhere  be- 
fore the  first  heavy  snows. 

We  turned  in  at  7:30;  I  had  the  fire 
watch  and  the  sarge  snored  all  night, 
though  he  complained  in  the  morning 
that  he  had  hardly  slept  at  all.  Our 
trip  began  with  a  prayer,  two  fingers  of 
smoked  porcupine  meat  and  a  chocolate 
bar  apiece. 

It  was  noon  before  we  reached  the 
big  lake.  Kastner  shot  a  bird  and  the 
sarge  another.  We  called  them  grouse, 
how  accurately  I  do  not  know,  since 
they  weighed  about  five  pounds  apiece. 
Kastner  enthusiastically  wrenched  their 
heads  off  and  took  a  bawling  out  from 
the  sarge.  "You  no  need  pulla  head  off 
like  that.  The  head  and-a  neck  very 
good  to  eat." 

That  night  I  was  so  weak  with  hunger 
that  while  trying  to  get  wood  for  our 
campfire  I  had  to  lie  down  twice  to  keep 
from  fainting,  but  I  felt  better  after  the 
sarge  made  some  wonderful  soup 
from  the  giblets,  heads  and  necks 
of  the  grouse.  He  showed  me  how 
to  chew  up  necks,  bones  and  all. 

After  dinner  Kastner  went  off 
to  ambush  a  moose;  I  dragged  my- 
self weakly  to  a  dominating  point 
and  built  a  signal  fire. 

Just  as  the  fire  began  to  die 
down  I  saw  a  light  in  the  east.  It 
developed  into  a  huge  orange 
moon,  clearer  and  nearer  than  I 
had  ever  seen  it.  No  imagination 
was  required  to  picture  the  face 
that  looked  down  with  cold,  mirth- 
less eyes,  and  I  remembered  how 
my  mother  used  to  read  James 
Whitcomb  Riley's  Raggedy  Man. 
I  was  still  thinking  about  this  and 
the  Donner  Party  as  I  drifted  off 
to  sleep.  Waking  in  the  morning  I 
discovered  that  the  sarge  had  given 
me  his  knapsack  as  a  pillow. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
The  Pas.  Manitoba,  Sept.  20 
(AP).  Messages  spelled  out  on  the 
ground  of  the  bleak  north  Mani- 
toba country  aroused  hope  tonight 
for  the  five  persons  lost  September 
1 2  th,  when  a  United  States  Navy 
plane  disappeared. 


A  search  plane  was  attracted  by  flash- 
ing mirrors  and  cloth  strips  on  the 
ground  in  the  wilderness  community  of 
Skownan,  100  miles  soutlieast  of  here. 
A  message  was  dropped  asking  if  the 
Canadians  knew  anything  of  the  plane, 
lost  in  flight  from  Churchill  to  The  Pas. 

"East  in  woods  on  ground,"  the  cloths 
spelled  out. 

"About  25  miles  east,"  another  mes- 
sage a  little  later  said. 

To  a  query  about  whether  the  plane 
personnel  were  safe,  the  villagers  re- 
plied, "We  don't  know." 

Preparations  were  made  to  send  a  six- 
man  parachute  team  to  the  area. 

The  other  two  came  in  soon  after  I 
woke.  Kastner  had  several  more  grouse. 
The  extra  food  altered  our  plans.  After 
a  breakfast  on  giblets  and  their  soup  I 
decided  to  take  the  sarge  and  two  of  the 
birds,  return  to  Muskeg  Station  (as  we 
had  named  the  camp)  and  pack  for  the 
trail,  planning  to  return  to  the  lake  the 
following  day. 

Extra  Rations  for  Hunters 

The  sarge  missed  a  grouse  at  20  paces 
on  the  way  in,  an  unusual  event  for  him, 
but  when  we  reached  the  camp  Stirling- 
Hamilton  produced  part  of  the  rations 
that  had  been  left  for  the  two  there  and 
insisted  that  we  eat  it,  since  ours  had 
been  the  greater  exertion. 

When  I  apologized  for  not  dragging 
in  more  firewood  because  my  hands 
were  cracked  and  bleeding,  he  said, 
"Ben,  don't  apologize.  They're  not  your 
hands,  you  know.  Every  hand,  every 
back,  every  ankle  belongs  to  us  all,  and 
our  survival  depends  on  keeping  the 
group  equipment  working." 

That  Sunday  afternoon  the  sun  shone 
warm;  we  prepared  messages  to  be  left 
in  our  lean-to  and  to  be  attached  to  the 
windshield  of  the  plane,  saying  we  were 
heading  south.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
wife,  trying  to  keep  it  on  a  high  business 
plane,  telling  her  about  investments,  in- 
surance, schools  for  the  children.  But 
I  could  not  avoid  reviewing  some  of  the 
beautiful  times  we  had  had  together  and 
adding  that  I  did  not  want  her  to  wear 
mourning  for  me,  but  to  put  on  her 
brightest  gowns  and  remember  that  I 
had  always  wanted  her  to  be  beautiful 
and  admired. 

All  light  had  left  the  peaks  as  I  waded 
through  the  icy  muskeg  to  the  plane. 
There  were  six  inches  of  water  on  the 
floor,  and,  as  I  turned,  my  foot  struck 
something  that  gave  off  a  metallic  ring: 
Sir  Robert's  hatbox.  I  had  thought  it 
was  leather,  but  now  when  I  picked  it 


LAURtTTEN 

Man-to-Manikin  Talk 

Dummy,  in  the  window,  I 
Look  upon  your  curves  and  sigh. 
Seldom — never — do  I  see 
Girls  who  boast  such  symmetry. 

Yet,  to  be  completely  fair, 
Girls  in  other  ways  compare: 
I've  seen  many — more  than  some — 
Who  are  every  bit  as  dumb. 

—RICHARD  ARMOUR 


up  and  brought  it  within  a  yard    i 
instrument  panel,  the  magnetic  ccp„ 
jumped  to  over  50  degrees  deviativ 
though  it  had  been  hit  with  a  stick 
Here  was  the  major  cause  of  oJ 
aster!     Ice  had  put  our  radio  col 
out  of  commission,  and  we  hacF 
relying  on  a  magnetic  that  was  t  < 
off  by  that  confounded  metal  hi 
The  thing  had  been  aboard  His  M:G 
ships  for  over  25  years,  soaking  up; 
ual  magnetism  for  release  at  th 
ment  when   it  would  do  us  the 
harm.    It  had  taken  us  nearly 
off  our  course. 

THE  NEW   YORK    TIME} 

The  Pas,   Manitoba,  Sept.  21 
Hope   ebbed   tonight   as   a   prot,^ 
looking  clue  to  the  whereabout: 
U.S.   Navy   plane,   missing  since  i 
12th  with  five  persons,  was  elin 

Royal   Canadian    Air   Force 
Captain  Z.  L.  Leigh,  search  maste 
that  the  clue  provided  by  an  lndi>\ 
been  "washed  out,  to  all  appeara 

Search  headquarters  said  it  wa 
able  that  the  Indian  had  seen 
plane  that  might  have  swooped 
then  without  his  noticing  it,  zoom 
ward. 

The  Skownan  area  has  been  s\ 
by  aircraft  since  word  from  the 
was  received  yesterday. 

When  the  pack  was  hoisted 
shoulders   as   we   prepared   to  1 
could  not  stand  under  its  80  p 
I  wanted  to  sit  down  and  cry, 
sarge    was    consoling    and    inte 
"You  carry  the  big  leather  coat  i 
hand,  we  throw  way  lotta  stuff  yoi 
You  no  wanna  carry  your  long  di 
you  put  on  two  suits  now,  take  'i 
next  summer.     Maybe  you  be  i\ 
lousy  then,  but  thassa  all  right,  \ 
warm  now." 

I  repacked,  reducing  the  wei 
half.    Behind  us  we  left  the  Ion; 
arrow  of  cloth,  pointing  southw 
planned  to  repeat  the  symbol  d; 
long  as  our  parachutes  lasted. 

Three  hours  later  we  broke 
the  brush  at  the  corner  of  the  b 
and  greeted  Kastner.    "Did  you  g 
moose?"  1  asked. 

"No,  sir.     But  I  killed   some 
grouse  and  we  now  have  nine, 
wounded  a  bobcat,  but  it  got  awa 
me  after  I  chased  it  a  mile." 

I  had  to  make  it  an  order  that  tl 
was  not  to  be  used  on  anything  s 
than  a  deer,  and  with  a  prayer  f 
trail,  we  set  out.  Jack  Kastner  h 
lected  a  number  of  seasoned  pirn 
to  use  as  quarterstaffs.  Wrapped 
top  with  friction  tape,  they  becarj 
most  vital  equipment  next  fc 
and  firearms. 

At  the  lake  we  discardi 
cached  more  gear.  The  goii 
easier  now. 

All  that  day  we  held  tc 
ground,  glimpsing  lakes,  b 
jewels.  At  four  o'clock  we 
camp  beside  a  little  stream 
had  covered  18  miles,  w< 
mated,  but  only  10  to  the 
ward. 

The  sarge  killed  a  grouse 
we  hit  the  trail  next  morning 
going  was  easy  at  first,  but  i 
became  a  nightmare  as  we  n 
a  ridge  where  all  the  tre< 
been  blown  down  by  those 
rageous    winds"    from    the 
which  Martin  Frobisher  log, 
his  trip  to  Hudson  Bay  in 
They  were   northern   firs, 
nine  inches  thick;  we  had 
through  the  tangle  by  som 
walking  a  log,  sometimes  ji 
from  one  to  another,  soi 
crawling  under  one. 

We  tried  the  margin  of  i 
but  it  was  deep  in  musket 
had  to  camp  early  for  fear  I 
give  out.    I  was  mortified 
own  weakness.    After  supp 
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VOI      HEAR    IT    EVERYWHERE 

. "  finest  beer  served 


anvwhere!" 


THE   REASON: 

OO    FINE  BREWS  BLEXDED  INTO  ONE  GREAT  BEER 


INTERNATIONALLY 
FAMOUS 


Blue  Ribbon 


lue  Ribbon,  and  the  representation  of  a  blue  ribbon,  are  the  registered  trade-marks  of  Pabst  Brewing  Company.  Copr.  1949,  Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Working  Out 

with 

"Buddy  O'Connor 


Hockey's  Mast  Valuable  Player  '47-48 


"50  seconds  to  massage."  Try  the  famous 
workout  used  by  so  many  successful  men  in 
sports  and  business.  Yitalis'  special  formula 
stimulates,  refreshes  your  scalp  as  no  non- 
alcoholic dressing  does.  And  massaging  with 
Vitalis  routs  loose  dandruff,  helps  check  ex- 
cessive falling  hair. 


"10  seconds  to  comb."  Now  your  hair 
looks  naturally  well-groomed.  No  greasy 
"patent-leather"  shine — Vitalis  contains  no 
mineral  oil.  Just  pure  vegetable  oil  that  pre- 
vents dryness,  keeps  hair  in  place.  Get  Vitalis 
today!  At  drug  counters  and  barber  shops. 


Product  of 
Bristol-Myers 


Vfefis 

"60-Second 
Workout" 

■for  handsomer, 
htahitier-hoking  hair 


prayers  I  did  some  more  discarding, 
tossing  away  such  things  as  socks  and 
gloves.  I  gave  Stirling-Hamilton  my 
extra  suit  of  woolen  underwear.  Like 
the  man  he  is,  he  tried  to  make  me  take 
the  clean  one  while  he  would  use  the 
set  the  sarge  got  me  into  on  the  previous 
day. 

Next  morning  we  climbed  a  big  ridge 
south  of  the  camp  and  staked  out  an- 
other panel  of  parachute  cloth.  We  were 
among  fallen  timber  again,  worse  than 
the  day  before,  and  to  add  to  our  pleas- 
ures, a  harsh  southeast  wind  blew  in  un- 
der the  overcast.  Toward  noon  it  backed 
into  the  south,  threatening  rain.  Swarms 
of  gnats  and  mosquitoes  followed  us,  a 
cloud  to  a  man;  it  was  a  constant  strug- 
gle up  and  over  or  down  and  under  the 
fallen  trees. 

On  the  Verge  of  Despair 

The  gnawing  hunger  made  us  weak. 
Every  few  minutes  we  had  to  pause  to 
check  the  southward  course  by  compass. 
Each  time  we  reached  a  ridge  we  looked 
forward  hopefully,  but  always  in  vain; 
every  slope  ahead  was  covered  with  the 
same  wilderness  of  downed  trees,  lying 
precisely  90  degrees  to  our  course  and 
promising  further  hours  of  that  debili- 
tating struggle. 

Hope  of  rinding  big  game  that  would 
put  us  beyond  reach  of  starvation  was 
melting  in  that  forgotten  land.  No  deer 
or  moose  would  venture  where  it  could 
not  move.  The  only  sound  was  the  occa- 
sional rapping  of  a  woodpecker  on  a 
fallen  trunk. 

About  noon,  to  avoid  a  seven-  or  eight- 
mile  circuit,  we  had  to  wade  through  a 
mile  of  muskeg  and  cross  a  big  stream 
between  two  lakes.  As  we  reached  the 
other  side  we  heard  a  growl  of  thunder 
and  a  few  minutes  later  it  began  to  rain. 

Kastner  and  the  sarge  called  a  halt, 
saying  that  we  should  gain  little  by  walk- 
ing in  wet  clothes  with  wet  packs.  The 
slender  protection  of  the  shelter  half 
gave  little  comfort  against  the  driving 
wind  and  rain.  We  huddled  together  with 
little  talk  and  none  of  the  earlier  persi- 
flage about  how  fine  it  would  be  to  have 
a  donkey  to  carry  our  packs,  or  whether 
the  Mounties  would  throw  us  in  jail  for 
trespassing  on  their  woods. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later  the  wind 
backed  into  the  west  and  the  rain  abated 
to  a  drizzle.  The  timbers  became  more 
tangled.  We  started  a  fire  on  a  ridge,  hop- 
ing the  west  wind  would  turn  it  into  a 
forest-fire  signal,  but  it  burned  out  after 
two  hours. 

We  struggled  on  for  nearly  two  hours 
before  fading  light  and  exhaustion 
brought  us  to  a  halt  on  a  rocky  ledge  70 
feet  above  the  shore,  where  the  fallen 
timber  was  so  dense  we  could  almost 
pitch  our  tent  underneath  it.  If  we  only 
had  one  of  the  machetes  that  had  been 
looted  from  the  plane!  Stirling-Hamilton 
clambered  down  the  steep  bluff  to  fill  the 
canteens,  and  we  agreed  that  we  would 
have  to  eat  up  two  of  that  precious  stock 
of  nine  grouse,  which  Kastner  was  carry- 
ing in  a  tin  fishing  box.  They  had  been 
partly  boiled  before  leaving  the  big  lake, 
but  Kastner's  voice  was  somber  as  he 
opened  the  box:  "Skipper,  these  birds 
have  spoiled." 

I  smelled  them;  they  were  certainly 
a  little  more  than  gamy,  but  they  were 
all  we  had.  I  told  the  sarge  to  boil  them 
again  and  announced  that  a  full  ration 
would  be  issued  both  that  night  and  the 
following  morning. 

Nobody  spoke  during  the  meal  and 
when  I  stood  up  to  say  the  evening 
prayer  there  was  a  listlessness  about  the 
faces  that  I  did  not  like.  I  prayed  for  an 
open  trail  and  remember  ending  with: 
"And,  God,  I  am  mighty  discouraged 
about  the  meat  going  bad.  For  Christ's 
sake  be  with  us  and  keep  us.    Amen." 

During  the  night  I  woke  with  a  sharp 
pain  over  my  heart  and  had  to  contem- 
plate the  thought  of  having  a  stroke.   I 


"Why,  no!  I  thought  you  had  a  little  place  all  lined  up!" 


demanded  to  be  left  with  a  pistol  and  a 
canteen  while  the  others  pushed  on.  The 
others  would  not  agree  and  before  day- 
light, after  a  breakfast  of  slightly  spoiled 
grouse,  we  were  on  our  way  and  we  had 
hardly  gone  50  yards  when  the  sarge  shot 
another  bird,  which  jumped  and  flew, 
trailing  feathers  and  a  broken  leg  until 
it  pitched  down  in  a  thick  clump  of 
broken  branches. 

I  stood  and  prayed  with  all  my  heart 
that  we  be  permitted  to  find  that  bird. 
That  prayer  was  answered,  and  while 
the  sarge  plucked  it  for  barbecuing,  the 
rest  of  us  gathered  blueberries.  They 
might  have  tasted  better  if  the  sarge  had 
not  remarked  that  all  the  leaves  were 
gone  from  the  bushes.  "In  couple  more 
days  there  be  no  more  blueberry." 

Another  Desolate  Valley 

About  quarter  to  twelve  we  had 
reached  the  high  crest  of  another  ridge 
and  as  we  gazed  before  us  across  a  long 
valley  containing  nothing  but  the  same 
melancholy  desolation  of  fallen  timber, 
Stirling-Hamilton  remarked:  "I  shawn't 
ever  want  again  for  material  for  night- 
mares." At  the  bottom  was  a  lake;  we 
agreed  to  take  our  noon  rest  there,  with 
fishing  lines  out,  since  it  was  clear  that 
we  must  soon  catch -fish  or  perish.  Stir- 
ling-Hamilton issued  a  tainted  grouse  leg 
apiece.  We  were  watching  a  few  holes  in 
the  overcast  through  which  the  sky 
showed  blue  and  I  was  winding  my 
watch  when  Kastner  said,  "Quiet!"  and 
stood  with  his  head  cocked  on  one  side, 
listening.  "I  hear  a  train  or  a  truck  en- 
gine," he  said. 

He  had  been  pretty  rational  up  to  that 
point.  I  said  severely,  "Don't  you  re- 
member how  the  express  trains  ran 
around  the  ridges  at  Muskeg  Station  day 
and  night?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  do.  But  I  still  hear  some- 
thing. It  goes  wooer,  wooer,  wooer,  like 
a  truck  engine  on  a  long  pull." 

I  looked  at  the  others;  they  didn't  be- 
lieve him  either.  But  exactly  three  min- 
utes later  a  big  transport  plane  suddenly 
burst  through  the  overcast  with  the  sun 
shining  on  its  wings,  about  three  miles 


away.   Before  I  could  shout  to  fij 
Very  pistols  Kastner  had  let  go,  fol, 
by  Stirling-Hamilton.   With  one  h 
helped  Wilcox  cut  the  cord  of  hi 
and  release  a  long  streamer  of  para 
cloth  for  attention,  with  the  other 
the  compass,  checking  the  course 
plane  and  praying  that  it  might 
our  way.  Instead  it  soared  gracefi 
the  north.    But  if  it  held  that  coi 
would  have  to  cross  our  panel  m 
and  could  hardly  help  seeing  the  pi 
Muskeg  Station. 

We  started  a  series  of  fires  with 
stuff  to  make  them  smoke,  while  K 
climbed  the  ridge  to  make  anothi 
to  listen.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
down  to  .say  that  he  thought  the 
was  circling  our  old  camp.  Thei 
clearly  only  one  thing  to  do- 
where  we  were,  keep  smokes  goi 
day  and  fires  by  night. 

Our  nerves  tingled  like  piano 
while  the  sarge  and  Wilcox  joined 
ner  on  the  ridge.  Today  I  am  no 
sure  how  long  we  waited,  Very  pis 
readiness  and  signaling  mirrors  fo 
before  we  heard  the  call:  "A  pla 
gine  sounds  like  it's  coming  this 
Just  north  of  the  lake  at  1,000  fee 
appeared  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
sights — a  Catalina  flying  boat  hea< 
ward  us. 

We  fired  the  pistols.  The  C 
changed  course  and  came  on,  ws 
its  wing  tips.  We  cheered,  jump 
and  down  on  the  timber  until  S 
Hamilton  for  the  first  and  onl; 
showed  emotion:  "Come  here,  all 
on  your  knees  and  thank  God  foi 
erance." 

Afterward  we  opened  up  the 
candy  and  ate  the  good  grouse  thi 
had  shot  that  morning,  then  smol 
last  of  our  cigarettes.  By  night  > 
sleeping  bags  and  dry  socks  but  t! 
of  all  was  a  meal  of  corned  be 
soda  crackers. 

It  was  the  irony  of  fate:  Wl 
looked  out  the  window  of  the  pla 
before  taking  off  we  saw  the  only 
of  our  journey,  swimming  acre 
lake,  where  we  could  have  had  h 
ily. 

Collier's  for  January  2! 
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THE  LIVES  OF  MARTIN 


Continued  from  page  13 


Wrto 


ei  alone  she'd  threaten  me  with  the 
Jhorrible  things,  and  she  almost  con- 
rod  me  that  my  only  salvation  lay  in 
ng  to  her  I'd  reformed — "   Judith 
:  off,  sighed.  "It's  so  easy  now,  but 
s  a   very   gullible,   impressionable 
For  years  after,  I  couldn't  bear  to 
>uched,  or  to  have  anyone  see  me 
is  undressed." 
JJjth  sighed.  "Let's  not  talk  about  it 
jmore,"  she  said.    "Tell  me  about 
gin's  woman.    What   did   she   look 

In,  sort  of  dish-faced  pretty.  With 
Itities  of  rather  untidy  hair,  henna, 
If  a  bottle.  A  bit  plump  all  over." 
'Jese  were  the  essential  facts;  each 
ial  visit  from  Amy  provided  further 
il  bulletins.  The  child  had  grown  to 
;  unmistakably  like  Martin.  The  child 
i  started  to  school.  He  was  called 
|y — Dicky  Bemis.  The  woman  was 
len  in  the  neighborhood  as  Mrs. 
though  the  only  "Mr.  Bemis" 
!'ne  had  ever  seen  about  was  Martin, 
in  seemed  to  divide  his  time  about 
between  his  own  apartment  and 
lis  establishment.  The  child  was 
y.a  now  (this  was  Amy's  most  recent 
flit),  and  had  been  heard  to  complain 
I  le  neighborhood  about  not  having 
..  cycle.  Wouldn't  you  think  Martin 
«ld  have  bought  him  a  bicycle? 

I1EN  the  telephone  rang,  and  Judith 
Jurned  with  relief  to  the  practical 
f  e  of  Charles,  her  lawyer. 

kharles,  I'm  about  to  do  something 
I  disapprove  of.  Mrs.  Bemis  is  here, 
tin's — woman.  I'm  going  to  see  her." 
le  listened  for  a  while  to  his  dry,  legal 
s  on  the  situation;  she  had  heard 

all  before,  when  she  first  learned  of 
tin's  failure  to  amend  the  old  will. 
'  is  understandable  that  he  had  put  it 
a  man  in  his  forties  seldom  feels 
h  urgency  in  such  matters.  But  Ju- 
had  said  that  certainly  some  sort  of 
'ision  must  be  made  for  Mrs.  Bemis 
the  child. 

M  had  wished  Charles  then  to  ar- 
p  a  settlement,  and  he  had  pointed 

as  he  was  redundantly  doing  now, 
to  offer  a  settlement  was  to  acknowl- 

the  existence  of  a  serious  claim. 
Give  her  half  a  chance,  and  she'll 
id  you  white."  said  Charles.  "The 
g  to  do  is  not  give  her  the  half  chance, 
probably  got  plenty  out  of  him  while 
vas  still  alive." 

lease  don't  be  vulgar  about  it, 
rtes.  I'm  a  wealthy  woman.  I  don't 
I  Martin's  money,  certainly  not  all  of 
5on't  you  agree  that  there  has  to  be 

provision  for  the  child?" 
he  lawyer  admitted,  grudgingly,  that 


.: . 


■ 


something  might  be  done  on  behalf  of 
the  child — sometime.  Then  he  cleared 
his  throat,  to  ask,  as  a  friend,  what  he 
would  not  dream  of  asking,  as  a  lawyer. 
"Tell  me,  Judith.  Is  it  your  sense  of  duty, 
or  simply  your  feminine  curiosity,  that 
makes  you  so  anxious  to  see  her?" 

"Frankly,"  said  Judith,  "it's  both  " 

Judith  Reynolds  was  a  tall  woman, 
slender  of  bone,  with  ash-blond  hair  and 
finely  chiseled  features.  She  was  dressed 
in  black,  but  it  was  not  mourning;  it 
was  the  sort  of  costume  which  any 
woman  of  fashion  would  choose  to  wear 
in  New  York. 

Physically,  Judith  was  the  opposite,  in 
every  way,  of  the  woman  who  rose  nerv- 
ously as  she  entered  the  living  room. 
Mrs.  Bemis,  small  and  quite  ordinary- 
looking,  did  actually  bear  a  startling  re- 
semblance to  the  portrait-in-caricature 
of  that  long-ago  talk  with  Amy. 

Judith  crossed  the  room,  said  in  her 
pleasant  voice,  "You  wished  to  see  me?" 

"Not  if  I've  come  at  a  bad  time — " 

There  was  a  certain  subservience,  in 
the  tone  of  voice,  and  in  the  posture: 
Mrs.  Bemis  stood,  leaning  slightly  against 
the  chair  from  which  she'd  just  risen,  and 
resting  one  hand  upon  it,  as  though 
to  draw  herself  fully  erect  would  be  to 
presume  to  stand  as  an  equal. 

Judith  was  repelled  and  disappointed. 
It  was  somehow  undignified  of  Martin  to 
have  picked  not  a  woman  of  spirit,  but  a 
cowed,  submissive  creature. 

"This  is  as  convenient  a  time  as  any. 
I'm  sorry  that  I  had  to  keep  you  waiting 
so  long."  She  cut  hurriedly  through  the 
murmurs  of  protest.  "Please  do  not  feel 
you  have  to  beat  about  the  bush.  I  would 
much  rather  you  came  straight  to  the 
point.  Sit  down.  What  is  it  you  want, 
Mrs.  Bemis?" 

"The  books,  if  you  please.  I  see  they're 
still  here.  I  didn't  want  to  bother  you 
any  sooner  than  this.  But  I  was  afraid  if 
I  waited  too  long,  you  might  not  know, 
and  give  them  to  someone  else." 

"Which  books?" 

"Well,  it's  mostly  the  encyclopedia. 
And  naturally,  any  of  the  other  books 
that  you  could  spare  would  be  welcome. 
But  strictly  speaking,  it  was  only  the  en- 
cyclopedia he  mentioned." 

"Mentioned?" 

"Promised,  really.  It  amounted  to  that. 
He  kept  saying  what  a  wonderful  thing 
it  was,  and  how  Dicky  would  enjoy  it. 
Dicky's  just  at  that  age  where  they  want 
to  find  out  about  anything  and  every- 
thing. He  was  always  meaning  to  have 
it  sent  over.  I've  no  doubt  he  would 
have  done  it  one  day,  but  you  know  how 
he  was,  forgetful — " 

"Dicky  is—?" 


> —  .      S  o  » 


con  it « s         "Can  Timmy  come  out  and  pull  me  on  his  new  sled?"   iuan  nun 
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Alters  the  smoke 

on  the  way 

to  your  throat    J 


FAMOUS 


CIGARETTES 
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Filters  the  smoke 
and  makes  it  mild 


Discover  for  yourself  why  so  many  of 

your  friends  have  changed  to  the  longer,  finer 

cigarette— PALL  MALL.  Its  greater  length 

of  traditionally  fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves 

as  a  longer,  natural  filter  to  screen  and  cool  the 

smoke  on  the  way  to  your  throat— yes,  filters 

the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild.  Thus  PALL  MALL 

gives  you  a  smoothness,  mildness  and 
satisfaction  no  other  cigarette  offers  you.  Enjoy 

the  longer,  finer  cigarette  in  the  distinguished 
red  package— PALL  MALL  Famous  Cigarettes 

—good  to  look  at,  good  to  feel,  good  to  taste, 
and  good  to  smoke. 


OUTSTANDING 


I  and  they 
are  mild! 
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but   few    are    chosen.    In    developing 
stylists  consider  hundreds  of  sketches 
I  study    miniature  clay  sculptures 


Proof  fhof  you  con  set  berrer  /n  fhij  (•»/  o/  n«w  d»iignj,  buibs 
—  placed  where  drivers  eyes  would  be  —  cojf  /igh/  pofforns  which 
ihow  your  "jto/ng  orto."   Roiu/fj?  Setfer  visibility,  safer  driving. 


Chocking  for  comfort  —  models  of  the  finished  interior  arm 
"triad  on  for  size"  by  representative  riders  of  all  builds.  Engi- 
neers carefully  check  headroom,  leg-room,  seat  angles,  instru- 
ment vision,  with  octual  people  serving  as  "human  yardsticks." 


ey  to  sound  styling 


-V 
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All  the  new  GM  cars  for  1949  are  on  display  this  month. 

And  one  good  look  tells  you  how  sound  their  styling  is  — as  well 
as  how  smart. 


You  enter  easily  into  spacious  interiors,  with  high  visibility  and 
deep-seated  comfort.  You  enjoy  superb  trim  and  fittings,  find  evidence  of 
thorough  planning  on  every  hand. 


4y& 


For  your  1949  GM  car  is  not  merely  a  work  of  the  stylist's  art.  Into  each  has  gone  months  of 
work  in  research,  engineering  and  production  that  combine  to  give  it  comfort,  convenience, 
performance  and  durability  along  with  surpassing  beauty. 

That's  why  so  many  people  already  are  saying  that  GM  sets  the  pace 
in  the  1949  automotive  parade. 


^^^^^1         "MORE    AND    BETTER    THINGS    FOR   MORE    PEOPIE"  — W*  Jm~ 

General  Motors 

HEVROLET        •        PONTIAC        •        OLDSMOBILE        •        BUICK        •        CADILLAC 
BODY      BY       FISHER        •        GMC      TRUCK       &      COACH 

NOW!  HENRY  J.  TA  YLOR  on  the  air  every  Monday  evening  over  the  ABC  Netvmrk.  coast  to  coaet. 
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Wake-up- 
to-music" 


CLOCK-RADIOS 


M-m-m-m— it's  delightful— waking  up  to 
sweet  music!  Better  for  you,  too.  Medical 
tests  prove  General  Electric  Clock-Radios 
wake  you  soothingly,  without  shock, 
while  jangling  alarms  jolt  your  nerves. 
Get  a  G-E  Clock-Radio  today,  wake  like 
a  king— or  a  queen— tomorrow! 
General  Electric  Co.,  Electronics  Park.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


} 


MODEL  60 


REMEMBER  TO  BUY  THE  CLOCK-RADIO  THAT 
REMEMBERS— to  wake  you  with  music,  to  turn 
on  a  favorite  program  anytime,  automatically. 
Kinc-toned  radio,  accurate  G-E  electric  clock. 
Rich  rosewood  plastic  cabinet.  Model  60. 


ROMANCE-  fiHftSUa^ 


at  E/ectronics  Park 


MODEL  62 

NO  MORE  JANGLING  ALARMS  TO  JAR  YOU! 
Instead,  wake  up  on  time  to  sweet  music.  This 
G-E  "Wake-up-to-music"  Clock-Radio  reminds 
you  of  important  dates  automatically,  too.  Stun- 
ning ivory  plastic  cabinet.  Model  62. 

c/oa  ca'/i  6u/ yoa*.  co/t/au/ux  in.— 

general®  electric 


"My  son,"  said  Mrs.  Bemis. 

"When  you  say  yoiir  son,  do  you  mean 
yours  and  Martin's?" 

"Why,  yes.  Yes,  of  course."  An  anx- 
ious stricken  expression  crossed  the 
woman's  face.  "You  did  know,  didn't 
you?  1  mean,  about  me — and  Dicky?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"Oh,  I  am  glad!"  Mrs.  Bemis  said.  "I 
mean,  I'd  have  hated  to  be  the  one  to 
break  'it  to  you."  Her  hands  moved 
nervously  in  her  lap.  Judith  looked  at 
them. 

THEY  were  decent  hands,  a  bit  rough- 
looking,  but  clean,  the  nails  pinkly 
manicured.  They  held,  and  toyed  with,  a 
black  purse  and  black  gloves.  Cloth 
gloves.  Judith  frowned.  Had  Martin 
forgotten,  in  life  as  well  as  in  death,  to 
provide  for  her  at  all? 

"Mrs.  Bemis!"  Judith's  voice  was  al- 
most sharp.  Mrs.  Bemis  gazed  at  her  in 
surprise.  "Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
terms  of  my  husband's  will?" 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

"He  left  you  nothing." 

"But  I  thought — that  is,  you  didn't 
exactly  say  that  we  could  have  the 
encyclopedia,  but  I  got  the  impres- 
sion,  somehow — " 

"Oh,  damn  the  encyclopedia!"  cried 
Judith,  who  never  swore.  "Of  course 
you  can  have  the  encyclopedia.  But  I'm 
talking  about  the  money." 

"What  money?"  asked  Mrs.  Bemis. 

"The  money  he  didn't  leave  you.  I 
know  he  just  forgot  about  it.  All  the 
same,  it  makes  it  complicated.  My  law- 
yer didn't  even  want  me  to  see  you  to- 
day; he  thought  that  since  you  and  Dicky 
aren't  acknowledged  in  the  will,  you 
haven't  any  real  legal  rights  in  the  estate. 
But  there's  more  to  it  than  mere  tech- 
nicalities. I  consider  that  there  was  a 
moral  responsibility  upon  Martin  to  pro- 
vide for  Dicky's  future.  Since  he  forgot 
to  do  so,  and  his  estate  comes  to  me,  it 
becomes  my  responsibility." 

Mrs.  Bemis  said  slowly,  "I  see  what 
you  mean,  and  it's  very  kind  of  you.  But 
I  wouldn't  feel  right  taking  money  from 
you,  having  lived  in  your  shadow,  so  to 
speak.  And  you  know,  I'm  not  at  all  sure 
I  agree  that  Martin  'just  forgot'  it.  He 
always  was  a  bit  Scotch  in  his  ways, 
wouldn't  you  say?" 

"Martin,  Scotch?  You  can't  mean  that 
you  thought  him  stingy?" 

"We-elT,"  said  Mrs.  Bemis,  "thrifty. 
Put  it  that  way." 

"But  he  was  never  thrifty  in  all  his  life! 
Money  went  through  his  hands  like  wa- 
ter." Judith  recalled  his  Florida  visits: 
the  cases  of  champagne,  the  expensive 
presents  he  always  bought  her,  the  dia- 
monds, the  sable  cape.  Then  she  recalled, 
too,  the  bicycle  which  Dicky  had  mys- 
teriously not  got.  And  the  cheap  purse 
and  gloves  Mrs.  Bemis  was  carrying.  "I 
— I  always  considered  him  overextrava- 
gant.  Apparently  you  did  not — find  him 
that  way." 

"No,  indeed  not,"  said  Mrs.  Bemis. 
"He  used  to  make  me  a  household  allow- 
ance, and  when  that  was  gone,  it  was 
gone,  and  we'd  just  have  to  get  through 
the  end  of  the  week  as  best  we  could." 

Judith  stared  at  her.  "It's  as  though  we 
were  talking  about  two  different  men." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bemis,  cheerfully,  "I 
expect  we  are."  Then,  indicating  the 
desk,  "May  I  write  down  the  address 
there?   For  the  books?" 

It  took  only  a  minute,  and  then  Mrs. 
Bemis  was  rising  to  leave. 

In  a  sudden  near  panic,  Judith  didn't 
want  her  to.  "Stay  and  talk  with  me  a 
little  while,"  she  heard  herself  saying. 

Mrs.  Bemis  smiled.  "I'd  be  very  glad 
to."  This  time,  she  took  a  more  com- 
fortable chair.  "I  think  I  know  how  you 
feel.  It  sort  of  keeps  him  alive,  doesn't 
it?" 

Judith,  not  at  all  sure  that  that  had 
been  her  motive,  said,  "Yes." 

"We  were  both  fond  of  him,  in  our 
way,  I  guess.  And  he  was  fond  of  us." 


Judith  swallowed.  "Yes — did  he,  did 
he  ever  speak  of  me  to  you?" 

"Only  once.  I'd  cut  out  that  piece 
about  you,  in  one  of  the  magazines. 
About  a  hospital  you  were  running.  I 
thought  he  mightn't  have  seen  it.  I  said 
it  sounded  like  wonderful  work  you  were 
doing,  and  he  said  yes,  it  was.  He  was 
awfully  proud  of  you."  Mrs.  Bemis 
shook  her  head.  "Now,  I  can  see  you 
thinking  you  wished  you  had  a  return 
compliment  for  me.  But  of  course  you 
haven't,  and  I  wouldn't  expect  it.  He'd 
not  have  mentioned  me  to  you.  It 
wouldn't  have  been  good  taste." 

Judith  said,  "I  suppose  you  can  also 
guess  the  other  thing  that's  in  my  mind 
now?" 

"Maybe  I  can.  You're  wondering  how 
it  ever  got  started,  with  Martin  and  me? 
How  we  met,  and  all  that?  Well,  it  was 
one  night  quite  late,  years  ago.  I  was 
waked  by  an  unearthly  racket  outside. 
I  thought  sure  it  was  an  accident.  So  I 
threw  on  my  clothes  and  ran  outside. 
And  all  it  was,  was  a  car,  honking  its 
horn  like  crazy.  The  driver'd  been  drink- 
ing— that  was  Martin,  of  course — and  he 
was  yelling  his  head  off.  He'd  run  out  of 
gas,  and  was  trying  to  rouse  someone  at 
the  filling  station — " 

Somehow  or  other,  Mrs.  Bemis  had 
prevailed  on  the  obstreperous  Martin  to 
stop  trying  to  get  himself  arrested;  she'd 
wound  up  asking  him  in,  for  a  cup  of 
coffee.  By  the  time  she  had  it  ready,  he'd 
gone  to  sleep  on  the  couch.  Next  morn- 
ing, she'd  half  expected  to  find  him  gone. 
But  there  he  still  was,  out  like  a  light.  He 
came  to  around  noon,  neither  knowing 
nor  caring  who  she  was,  beyond  the  fact 
that  she  was  someone  he  could  immedi- 
ately send  out  to  buy  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

"That  was  a  real  bender,"  said  Mrs. 
Bemis  reminiscently.  "It  lasted  nearly  a 
whole  week,  and  he  went  through  seven 
quarts  of  whisky,  with  hardly  any  help 
from  me.  Then  he  was  good  and  sick, 
and  it  took  me  the  better  part  of  another 
week  to  get  him  back  in  shape." 

This,  too,  was  a  side  of  Martin  which 
Judith  had  known  nothing  about.  "Did 
they  happen  often?  The  benders?" 

"No.   Maybe  once  a  year." 

"Did  you  ever  try  to  stop  him?" 

Mrs.  Bemis  shook  her  head.  "It'd  be 
like  arguing  with  a  stone  wall.  Stubborn, 
he  was." 

"I  thought  him  extremely  tractable. 
Anxious  to  please." 

"Oh,  he  pleased,  right  enough.  As  soon 
as  you  got  it  through  your  head  that  giv- 
ing in  to  him  was  the  way  to  make  him 
happy,  why,  then  all  was  peaches  and 
cream." 

Judith  said,  "That  sounds  as  though 
you  were  rebellious — at  first." 

"I  was,"  said  Mrs.  Bemis.  She  sighed. 
"I  had  a  lot  of  fool  notions  about  my- 


to  I, 


self,  and  no  man  was  going 
around.   I  needed  a  man  like 
real  man  that'd  make  me  toe  thfi 
and  no  nonsense  about  it." 

Judith  said  softly,  "You  lov 
very  much,  didn't  you?" 

"He  suited  me,  you  might  say.' 

"And  Dicky?" 

Mrs.  Bemis  blinked.  "You  me, 
Dicky  suit  me?" 

"No,  I  mean — what  about  Die  I 
future?   Forgive  me  if  I  seem  crl 
aren't  you  worried  about  him?" 

"Worried   about    Dicky?    Wl 
should  you  think  that?    Why,   ' 
healthiest    boy — knock    on   wot 
the  brightest,  too — " 

"I  mean,  the — stigma.  His 
macy." 

"But,  bless  you,  Dicky's  not 
mate.  Not  in  the  least.  You  se 
still  married  to  Bemis  at  the  tim 
was  born.  So  everything's  quit 
der." 

Judith  said,  "Mrs.  Bemis,  y 
mean  to  pass  off  Dicky  as  your 
band's  child?" 

"Oh,  just  on  the  birth  certifies, 
to  keep  things  legal,  that  is." 

"But  what  does  Dicky  himseltli 
Have  you  told  him  the  truth?    j 
neighbors?  And  Mr.  Bemis — wh 
him?" 


w 
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bit  too  fast  for  me.  I've  not  tol 
yet,  but  I  will,  when  he  gets  ar 
asking.  I  don't  think  he'll  mi 
much;  he  was  so  attached  to  Mai 
like  feeling  related  to  him.  Artht 
married  me  to  try  and  get  ou 
draft.  He  stayed  with  me  j 
months,  then  out  he  walked  in  th 
of  the  night.  I  never  heard  a  wci 
him  after,  not  even  a  post  card. 

"Whether  I  lived  or  died  was 
cern  of  his.  It  was  only  accident 
of  his  death;  he  got  into  some 
scrape  over  a  woman,  and  there 
about  it  in  the  papers.  The  or 
and  useful  thing  he  did  in  all  hi 
never  even  knew  about:  pro^ 
name  for  Dicky.  Would  you  lil 
Dicky's  picture?  I've  got  one  ri 
me." 

"Yes,  I  would." 

She  stared  at  the  snapshot  a  lc 
He  was  indeed  a  fine-looking  bt 
built,  straightforward  of  gaze.  H 
quite  a  lot  like  Martin,  around 
but  his  mouth  was  like  his  moth 

"I  wish  you'd  let  me  help  yoi 
least,  help  Dicky.   You  want  hi ' 
a  good  education,  don't  you?  G 
lege,  and  all  that?" 

Mrs.  Bemis  frowned.  "It's  toe 
tell.  Some  boys  get  a  lot  out  of 
some  merely  waste  the  time  and 
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COLLIER'S 


'You're  a  difficult  man  to  see,  Mr.  Barker.  Had 
quite  a  time  getting  in  here.  Must  be  a  very 
busy  man — time  very  valuable.  Time  is  money, 
they   say.      Guess   that's   right,   isn't   it?    .    .    ," 


Collier's  for  January 
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I  ankly  think  Dicky's  the  college 
„;ky  likes  to  be  doing  things  with 
0  ,  making  things  and  fixing  them. 
I3t  rather  have  him  a  good  me- 
dian a  bad  lawyer.  And  besides 
,l>rt  of  a  tribute  to  Martin.    Fol- 

I I  his  footsteps,  so  to  speak." 
.  n  a  mechanic?" 

t^est.   There  wasn't  a  thing  that 

u  wrong  in  the  house  that  Martin 

iflx.  And  how  he  loved  doing  it." 

:  speaking  of  two  different  men, 

that  does  keep  happening.   Of 

Sere  was  a  third  that   neither 
well." 

J?" 

bachelor  one,  I  mean.  That 
in  town,  and  went  to  all  those 
blubs." 

i  that's  right."  said  Judith.  "1 
lought  about  it.   But  he  did  live 

is  apartment  a  good  deal  of 
i  didn't  he?" 


W> 
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try  to  blame  all  our  money 
Jes    on    inflation.      We    had 
during  the  depression,  too!" 
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he  read  all  these  books." 
[collected  bronzes,  and  stamps," 
(ith. 

[went  to  concerts." 
!  theaters."  On  his  annual  visits, 
lys  told   her  about  all  the  new 
j'Mrs.  Bemis!  You  don't  suppose 
liat   third   Martin   had   a — third 

lis  smiled.  "No,  I  believe  not. 
your  pardon,  I  believe  he  was 
lus."  She  gathered  up  the  purse 
{gloves.  "And  now.  much  as  I'm 
myself  here  with  you,  I  do 
to  be  going.  There's  Dicky's 
i  get,  and  my  ironing  to  finish — " 
le  to  the  door  with  you."  Ju- 
|»ught:  It's  as  though  we'd  been 
ill  our  lives;  I  like  her,  really  like 
jihouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  like 
than  I  do  Amy.  Impulsively, 
4I  wonder  if  you'd  do  me  a  fa- 


down  to  Florida  with  me  for  a 
and  Dicky  both." 
thank  you,  that's  quite  the  nicest 
l>n  I've  ever  had.  But  I  couldn't. 
t»w.  I'm  working  now.  and  Dicky's 
the  new  school  term." 

In't  you  come  at  Christmas 
>uring  the  holidays.  Please  do.  I 

in  it." 

you,  I  see  that  you  do.  But  no, 
id  it  wouldn't  work.  Today,  talk- 
|  this,  we've  just  been  two  women 

two  women  that've  lost  their 
it  made  a  bond  between  us. 
tow,  or  next  month — any  other 

place — it'd  be  different.  We're 
|  and  water,  and  shouldn't  try  to 

i'd  be  thinking  me  vulgar,  and  I 

I'd  find  you  a  snob,  and  all  the 
i  would  be  quite  gone.  I  mean  no 

and    I    do    hope    you'll    take 

i  said,  stiffly,  "Of  course  not." 
I  now  I  have  wounded  you,  and  I 
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do  apologize,  and  after  all  your  kindness! 
Oh.  dear,  I'm  so  sorry — but  you  see,  it's 
just  an  example;  I'm  forever  putting  my 
foot  in  things,  and  if  you  had  me  around 
for  a  week,  I'd  drive  you  crazy." 

It  was  impossible,  in  the  face  of  such 
ingenuousness,  to  remain  cross.  They 
were  at  the  door  now,  and  Judith  ex- 
tended her  hand  warmly.  "Dear  Mrs. 
Bemis,  you're  the  one  that's  been  kind. 
I  think  you're  a  very  wonderful  person, 
and  that  Martin  was  extremely  lucky  to 
have  known  you.  Will  you  just  promise 
me  one  thing?  That  you  won't  absolutely 
close  your  mind  to  the — the  idea  of  let- 
ting me  help  Dicky? 

"I  mean,  sometime  later  on,  he  may 
need  money.  If  not  for  college,  then  per- 
haps to  set  up  a  little  business —  Don't 
decide  about  it  now;  wait  and  think  it 
over.  I've  no  children  of  my  own,  and 
more  income  than  any  one  woman  ought 
to  have.  It  would  make  me  very  happy 
to  be  allowed  to  help." 

"When  you  put  it  on  that  basis,"  said 
Mrs.  Bemis.  "Yes,  surely.  I'll  keep  an 
open  mind  on  it." 

"Thank  you.   And  good  luck!" 

"Good  luck  to  you,  too." 

AFTER  Judith  returned  to  the  library, 
Lshe  could  not  seem  to  make  herself 
get  back  to  work.  The  woman  she  had 
just  met  was  too  much  on  her  mind. 
And,  even  more.  Martin  was  on  her 
mind.  What  had  he  really  been  like,  that 
man  she  had  known  for  so  long,  and  ap- 
parently not  known  at  all? 

By  no  standard  which  the  world  could 
possibly  approve  had  Martin  acquitted 
himself  well  with  either  his  wife  or  his 
mistress.  Toward  the  one,  he  had  failed 
in  tenderness  and  understanding;  the 
marriage  could  have  been  quite  different, 
had  he  really  striven  to  make  it  so.  To- 
ward the  other,  his  record  was  infinitely 
worse;  he  could  have  got  his  freedom 
any  time  he'd  asked  for  it,  and  made,  as 
they  say.  an  honest  woman  of  Mrs. 
Bemis.  At  the  very  least,  he  could  cer- 
tainly have  treated  the  poor  thing  more 
generously. 

And  yet — it  had  suited  Judith  very 
well,  her  part-time  marriage.  She  had 
found  his  name  convenient,  his  visits  uni- 
formly agreeable. 

And  as  for  Mrs.  Bemis,  a  woman  who 
shrank  from  the  fish-out-of-water  aspects 
of  a  brief  stay  with  Judith  could  as- 
suredly never  have  faced,  nor  wished  to 
face,  the  thousand  intricate  social  bur- 
dens which  would  automatically  have 
become  hers,  as  Martin's  wife.  And  the 
usual  love-nest  arrangement  for  such  a 
person,  costly  gifts,  pampering,  could 
never  have  developed,  at  the  end,  a  char- 
acter like  Mrs.  Bemis'. 

Why.  it's  curious,  thought  Judith,  but 
Martin  was  really  good  for  both  of  us, 
pretty  nearly  ideal  for  us,  in  fact.  He'd 
had  so  many  faults;  indeed,  at  least  two 
separate  and  complete  sets  of  them.  Yet 
through  sheer  accident  by  following  his 
own  selfish  desires,  he  had  happened  to 
make  two  women  very  happy. 

Sheer  accident.  Judith  repeated  firmly. 
And  morally  reassured,  she  rang  for  the 
housekeeper. 

"Tomorrow  morning,"  said  Judith, 
"please  arrange  to  have  Mr.  Reynolds' 
encyclopedia  crated,  and  sent  to  this  ad- 
dress." She  gave  Lily  the  piece  of  paper 
Mrs.  Bemis  had  left  on  the  desk,  and  the 
housekeeper  turned  to  go. 

"Oh,  and  Lily!" 

"Yes.  madam?" 

"Will  you  also  ring  up  one  of  the  shops, 
and  order  a  bicycle." 

"A — bicycle,  madam?" 

"A  bicycle.  Charge  it  to  my  account, 
and  have  them  send  it  to  the  same  ad- 
dress as  the  books.  A  large  bicycle,  Lily. 
Verv  large  and  red  and  shiny." 

"Yes.  madam.  Will  that  be  all?" 

"That  will  be  all."  said  Judith,  and  her 
voice  was  soft,  almost  wistful.  "At  least 
for  the  time  being,  Lily — that  will  be 
all." 


C  0  STS  CUT 
IN  HALF 

when  BOSTITCH  fastening 
replaces  hammer  and  nails 

Your  fastening  problem  may  differ  a  lot  from  the  job  of 
making  soft-drink  dispensers  airtight.  But  maybe  you,  like 
this  vending  machine  maker,  can  cut  your  fastening  costs 
in  half.  Now  he  Bostitch-staples  rubber  insulation  to  the 
dispenser  doors  instead  of  nailing  it.  The  Bostitch  method 
is  twice  as  fast,  he  says,  and  his  workers  like  it  much  better. 

Maybe  BOSTITCH  has  already  solved 
your  fastening  problem  here 


! 


NOTE:  The  new  Case  History  Book,  offered 
below,  gives  you  scores  of  similar  examples  of 
how  Bostitch  stapling  has  saved  time  and 
money.  Be  sure  to  get  it. 


Put  this  Case  History  Book  to  work  right  away  solving 
your  fastening  problems. 

HOW  ANO  WHAT  DO  YOU  FASTEN? 

Whether  you  use  nails,  clue,  tape,  tacks,  thread,  pins,  cations  in  the  Bostitch  Case  History  Book.  Bostitch 

riven  or  spot  welds  to  (men  rubber,  plastics,  wood,  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  benefit  from  SO  years'  fasten* 

fabrics,  or  even  metal,  you  may   find   the  answer  to  inc.  experience  by  locating  275  field  men  in  112  key 

your  own  fastening  questions  in  one  of  the  many  appli*  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  11  key  cities  in  Canada. 

BOSTITCH.  ..  10  Mechanic  St.,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 
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All  TYPES  OF  MACHINES 
FOR  APPLYINO  STATUS 

ALL  TYPES  OF  STAPLES 
APPLIED  IY  MACHINES 
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Don't  Be  A  Cartoonist 

Dave  Gerard  says  tbe  hardest  part  of  an  artist's  life  is  convincing  friends  it's  work 


"I'll  bet  you've  thought  up  a  hundred  funny  cartoons  lying  there!' 


"This  is  my  little  nephew  who  draws  such  funny  people. 
You  must  come  over  and  see  some  of  his  sketches!" 


DC  L]Q 


"Dad,  of  course,  wants  me  to  come  into  the  business,  but  I  want  to  b 
a  cartoonist.     Easy  work — big  money — winter  in  Florida — play  golf-H  2 


"Harry,  tell  Mr.  Gerard  that  terribly  funny 
thing  you  said  to  Cousin  Hattie  last  night!' 


111 M   .in  n  mJilti 

yu  i^ 


"I  know  you!     When  you  get  that  dreamy,  faraway  look 
in  your  eye  you're  getting  ready  to  put  me  in  a  cartoon!" 


sh**S  ^/z^^  o 


"Cartoonist,  eh?     Well,  that's  a  nice  hobby.     I  never  had 
time  for  a  hobby  myself.    Where  do  you  work,  Mr.  Gerard?" 
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EC  A  ST  INC.. 


FROM  STIRLING   CASTLE  TO  SUN  VALLEY 


Stirling  Castle,  "Key  to  the  Highlands"  of  Scotland.  And 
r    Id  native  is  Johnnie  Walker.  Scotland  alone  combines  the 
wing  water,  moist  climate  and  distilling  touch ...  to  produce 
perb  Scotch  whisky. 


And  at  famed  Sun  Valley  how  do  educated  palates  top  off  a  zestful 
day  in  the  open?  With  that  Scotch  of  unexcelled  smoothness  and 
choice  bouquet.  That  Scotch  so  cherished  by  the  connoisseur  every- 
where — Johnnie  Walker,  naturally. 


OTLAND'S  FAVOURITE  SON- 


ohnnie  Walker 


DED    SCOTCH    WHISKY 


LABEL  .   BLACK   LABEL 

Both  86.8  Proof 


CANADA    DRY    GINGER    ALE,   INC.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sole  Importer 
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r  MSI  TEETH 

No»DENTORE  BREATH 


When  plates  taste  bad— feel  hot  and 
heavy  in  your  mouth,  watch  out  for 
Denture  Breath.  False  teeth  need  the 
special  care  of  a  special  denture 
cleanser— Polident.  For  a  smile  that 
sparkles  ...  for  a  mouth  that  feels 
cool,  clean  and  fresh ...  for  freedom 
from  worry  about  Denture  Breath 
.  .  .  soak  your  plates  in  Polident 
every  day.  Costs  only  about  a 
cent  a  day  to  use. 


NO  BRUSHING 

Soak  plate  or  bridge 
daily — fifteen  minutes 
or  more — in  a  fresh, 
cleansing  solution  of 
Polident  and  water. 


I 


J 


P0LIDCI1T 

RECOMMENDED  BY  MORE  DENTISTS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  DENTURE  CLEANSER 


■  OOSE    FALSE  TEETH? 


Amazing  New  Cream 
Tighter,  Longer 


Holds 
than  any- 


y 


thing  you've  ever  tr.ed  or 
double  your  money  bacK 

POU-GRIP 

1\ 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  DIMES  BUILT 


been  its  food  business.  Guided  by  mer- 
chandiser Merritt  E.  Seward,  it  has 
developed  from  a  dubious,  marginal- 
profit  operation  into  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  efficient  restaurant  and  baking 
organizations  in  the  world,  and  has  be- 
come the  company's  biggest  single  de- 
partment. 

Seward's  success  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  Woolworths'  policy  of  within- 
company  promotion.  When  it  was 
decided  to  operate  lunch  counters,  Wool- 
worths  looked  for  an  expert  to  show 
them  how.  The  man  selected  was  highly 
qualified — he  knew  all  about  menus,  tem- 
peramental cooks  and  how  to  run  restau- 
rants. But  when  store  managers  tried  to 
follow  his  instructions,  they  floundered, 
and  so  did  their  food  business. 

It  was  then  that,  in  desperation,  Sew- 
ard was  put  in  charge.  Just  another 
company  career  man,  he  energetically 
tackled  the  job — not  as  a  cordon  bleu 
chef  but  as  a  merchandiser. 

Soon  he  was  talking  of  grosses  of  cups 
of  coffee,  and  dozens  of  pies.  Store  man- 
agers perked  up  their  ears  like  Dalma- 
tians hearing  a  fire  siren.  This  was  their 
language.  They  knew  about  grosses  and 
dozens.  They  began  running  their  food 
departments  just  as  they  operated  the 
sections  selling  toys,  crockery  and  ladies' 
unmentionables.  The  food  business  be- 
gan to  click.  Today  it  is  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  company  profits,  and  1 5  per  cent 
of  the  customers  in  stores  selling  baked 
goods  or  meals  come  specifically  to  pa- 
tronize Seward's  department. 

Recently  Woolworth  president  Al- 
fred L.  Cornwell  asked  Seward  what 
magic  he'd  used  in  racking  up  such  rec- 
ords as  15,000  meals,  5,000  frozen  malts 
and  $100  worth  of  macaroons  in  a  single 
store  in  a  single  eight-hour  day.  Said 
Seward,  "I  haven't  done  a  thing  but  mer- 
chandise the  goods." 

Eye  Appeal  Sells  Lunches 

Seward's  merchandising  is  ultramod- 
ern and  typically  Woolworth.  He  aims 
to  serve  five  or  six  customers  on  each 
lunch  stool  every  hour.  So  people  won't 
loiter  over  a  long  menu,  he  lists  only 
tried  and  true  best  sellers.  He  seeks  the 
same  eye  appeal  in  a  plate  of  food  that  he 
would  get  in  a  counter  display  of  paper 
flowers.  He  picks  vegetables  less  for  vita- 
mins than  for  color  and  insists  that  ev- 
ery plate  served  looks  precisely  like  the 
expensive  four-color  reproductions  that 
line  the  wall  behind  each  counter. 

But  what  really  makes  dime-store  cash 
registers  tinkle  is  the  plodding  pedes- 
trian and  it  is  to  him  that  Woolworths 
caters  without  question.  In  one  busy 
Eastern  city,  for  example,  the  company 
took  a  99-year  lease  on  a  site  and  antici- 
pated another  profitable  venture.  But 
something  didn't  happen.  Customers 
stayed  away  by  the  thousands. 

A  careful  analysis  revealed  what  was 
wrong.  Pedestrian  traffic  was  grooved 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  People 
wouldn't  break  a  fixed  habit  and  walk 
fifty  feet  across  the  street  to  patronize 
the  new  store.  So  Woolworths  moved 
across  to  them  and  there  today  operates 
one  of  the  chain's  most  successful  stores. 
It  was  an  expensive  lesson  to  buy  off  a 
99-year  lease,  but  Woolworths  has  not 
made  the  same  mistake  since. 

Since  foot  traffic  provides  the  custom- 
ers, Woolworths'  success  secret  is  based 
on  a  human  weakness.  Psychologists 
have  a  long,  confusing  explanation  for 
the  frailty,  but  the  company  sums  it  up  in 
two  words:  impulse  buying. 

This  is  what  makes  the  Woolworth 
Company  more  than  a  big  peanut  ven- 
dor. A  woman  will  enter  one  of  its  stores 
simply  to  buy  a  10-cent  pair  of  shoelaces 
and  leave  with  her  shopping  bag  loaded. 


Continued  from  page  22 

A  salesman  recently  went  to  a  Wool- 
worths  to  see  the  manager.  On  the  way 
out.  before  he  could  insulate  himself 
against  the  magnetic  counters,  he  bought 
a  flashlight,  an  ever-writing  pen,  a  ce- 
ramic fawn,  a  box  of  paper  clips,  a  pocket 
comb-and-nail-file  set,  a  key  case  and  a 
half  dozen  hyacinth  bulbs. 

This  impulse  buying  has  operated  suc- 
cessfully ever  since  the  first  permanent 
Woolworth  store  opened  in  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  70  years  ago.  To  give  cus- 
tomers a  chance  to  become  thoroughly 
infected  with  its  virus  Frank  Woolworth 
revolutionized  merchandising  techniques. 
He  brought  goods  out  from  beneath 
counters  and  other  customary  hiding 
places  and  placed  them  where  people 
could  contemplate  them  and  drool. 

It  was  Woolworth,  too,  who  intro- 
duced the  novel  practice  of  letting  the 
customer  alone.  He  encouraged  brows- 
ing and  warned  his  employees  never  to 
buttonhole  a  customer.  A  Woolworth 
patron  is  free  to  wander  around  the  store 
inspecting  a  fairyland  of  goods,  his  eyes 
growing  steadily  bigger  until  finally  he 
can  stand  it  no  longer  and  reaches  down 
into  his  jeans  for  a  handful  of  money. 

To  encourage  this  latent  but  universal 
trait  of  impulse  buying  is  the  aim  and 
duty  of  every  Woolworth  employee.  A 
new  display  that  sells  goods  without  ap- 
parent human  intervention  ranks  with 
that  evangelism  which  wins  souls  with- 
out emotional  fanfare. 

It  happens  regularly.  As  a  stunt  one 
manager  asked  that  his  talented  sales- 
girls use  any  spare  time  they  had  to  make 
some  Easter  bonnets — Woolworths  sells 
hat  parts — to  hang  on  wires  from  the 
ceiling  and  to  dress  up  the  ribbon 
counter.  Not  only  did  he  perk  up  the 
sale  of  ribbons  and  fixings,  but  the  man- 
ager sold  $5,000  worth  of  clerk-made  hats 
in  two  weeks. 

Although  outranked  by  numerous  as- 
sorted brass,  the  key  individual  in  the 
closely  knit  fraternity  of  Woolworth 
executives  is  the  store  manager,  who 
ranges  from  a  $4,000-a-year  small-town 
shopkeeper  to  a  $30,000  (and,  occa- 
sionally, upward  of  $50,000)  executive 
vsith  a  staff  of  high-powered  assistants 
and  500  employees.  Never  bonded,  but 
trusted  with  up  to  $500,000  in  stock, 
store  managers  are  picked  from  the  30 
to  40  trainees  who  annually  start  Wool- 
worth  career  jobs  at  $45  a  week. 

The  managers  begin  participating  in 
the  profits,  first  in  their  own  store,  then, 
as  they  climb  upward,  in  the  district  and 


finally  in  the  company  itself, 
sharing  deal  provides  the  sairl 
to  a  Woolworth  executive  thaf 
der  its  saddle  gives  to  a  Wyor 
— whatever  is  in  him  comes  i 
The  store   manager   must,  I 
enterprising.    Not  only  must 
ter  first  aid  to  fainting  custon 
complainants,  and  make  surj 
Jones  doesn't  buy  the  same 
her  bridge  party  that  Mrs.  Snj 
for  hers,  but  he  is  also  expe 
local  service  clubs,  participat. 
community    chest    drives,    U 
Scout  troop,  attend  church, 
reputation  for  sobriety,  pruh 
cretion    and    to    refrain,    wl 
provocation,  from  beating  hi; 

What  Velvet  and  Mirrt 

In  addition,  of  course,  stor 
are  expected  to  sell  more 
than  anybody  else.     They 
too.  Three  months  ago  a  Loul 
ager   noticed  customers  we| 
his  ceramic  and  glass  novelt 
ranged  a  display  using  red 
mirrors.      Immeoiately    salel 
Also    immediately,    the    distf 
visors  descended  on  him  to  fir 
was  happening. 

They  photographed  thr 
studied  its  effect,  held  meet| 
Cleveland  district  office  and  i 
novelties  in  more  than  100 
stores  blossomed  out  on  red  J 
mirrors.  Sales  in  the  district! 
per  cent  and  are  still  climbinj 

The  most  perishable  thing  i^ 
store  business  is  an  idea  for 
that  will  sell.    Everybody  haJ 
them,   mostly   impracticable.^ 
men  and  buyers  as  a  class 
aginatively   fertile   group, 
money-making  idea   is  the 
tion.    Therefore,  when  a  ne 
product  comes  along,  it  is  ni 
guarded. 

Seldom  are  such  ideas  insl 
are  the  fruition  of  months  off 
painful  and  expensive  gestaticl 
unusual  for  a  manufacturer! 
Woolworth  stores  to  invest  $[ 
or,  inelegantly,  his  shirt — in  d  i 
Woolworth  suggestion  for  oij 
new  or  improved  products. 

The  men  behind  most  Woe 
gestions  are  the  company's 
These  are  the  men  who  sele 
chandise  for  an  approved  lis 
items  from  which  the  indi\  i 


COLLIER'S 


"Get  out  of  my  gelatin" 


Collier's  for  JanuarPfc^ 
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,n   make  their  selections  of  what 
t  Id  on  Woolworth  counters. 
^5  on  this  list  is  not  easy.   The 
,p    qualification    is    ability    and 
»s  to  follow  the  suggestions  of 
•s.    One  Woolworth  buyer  sug- 
a  company  that  it  make  plastic 
ts  to  be  sold  for  around   25 
e  firm's  representative  laughed; 
cial  ruin  even  to  consider 
But  the  buyer  calmly  pro- 
outline  requirements  and  sug- 
and  mentioned,  in  passing,  the 
of  a  sales  volume  of  1,000,000 
representative  perked  up. 
o  years  of  suggestions  and 
vested  in  machinery,  the  com- 
profitably  producing  the  mats 
sold  for  29  cents.    Wool- 
tions  are  rated  worth  their 
rubies  by  manufacturers  who 
into  the  90  per  ceni  income-tax 
the  land  is  dotted  with  once 
but  now  prosperous  firms  that 
led  them.    A  manufacturer  who 
company    suggestions    for    a 
French    purse    sold    $750,000 
them  the  first  year, 
ding  suppliers  into  toeing  the 
mark  is  a  logical  outgrowth 
Frank  Woolworth's  ability  to 
out  of  a  tight  spot,  first 
ated  when  he  was  twenty.    De- 
to  trade  the  rugged  life  of  an 
t*  \  ork  farm  boy  for  the  com- 
of  retailing,  he  wangled  an 
ion    to    Watertown    dry-goods 
Moore  and  Smith.  After  con- 
the  partners  of  his   ability  to 
run  errands  and  work  eighteen 
ily,  he  mentioned  the  matter  of 
six  months  he  could  work  for 
he  was  told.    After  that,  if  he 
ud,  he'd  get  S3. 50  a  week. 

rth's  total  capital  was  $50. 
y,  on  this  basis,  his  diet  would 
t  of  branch  water  and  fresh 
er  William  H.  Moore  he 
plea.  He'd  work  for  nothing 
months,  then,  to  forestall  physi- 
Itegration,  for  $3.50  a  week, 
ave  him  the  job.  Twelve  years 
pre  was  nearly  bankrupt.  A  now 
js  Woolworth,  who  never  for- 
;nd,  put  him  into  the  five-and- 
siness,   starting  him   toward   a 


First  Five-Cent  Sale 

while  working  for  Moore,  that 
th  got  his  first  exciting  taste  of 
and-dime  idea.  To  give  dol- 
jusiness  a  shot  in  the  arm,  sev- 

jrising  Michigan  merchants 
ssfully  staged  five -cent  sales  of 
rchandise.  Plagued  with  lag- 
>  and  a  S35,000  wholesale  over- 
re  decided  on  such  a  sale,  and 
ig  Woolworth  in  charge.  The 
ed  on  county  fair  day.  By  night 

was  gone  and  customers  were 
g  for  more.  Woolworth  began 
isions. 

he  could  capitalize  on  them, 

a  rash  of  five-cent  stores 
p.  They  were  strictly  quickies, 
etors  skimmed  the  five-cent 
:  a  town,  folded  and  moved  on. 
ilworth's  plan  was  to  establish 
more  substantial.  Casing  the 
de,  he  decided  to  open  a  store 

New  York.  Having  no  capital 
.'or  the  second  time,  forced  to 

ay  over  a  big  hurdle. 
:nt  storekeepers  were  by  then  in 
isrepute  and  the  location  Wool- 
d  decided  he  could  afford,  if  he 
iioney  to  afford  anything,  unfor- 
*  was  owned  by  two  conservative 

He  marshaled  his  arguments. 

ers  wanted  none  of  him.  Fur- 
,  when  they  did  rent,  they  said. 
Id  require  a  year's  lease  and  $35 

.  Woolworth's  persuasion  was 

when  he  finished  with  them  he 

re  without  either  a  lease  or  ad- 

t. 
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Woolworth's  Utica  store  has  been 
called  a  failure.  He  opened  it  on  a  $25 
shoestring  and  with  $315  of  merchandise 
credit  from  his  former  boss  and  friend, 
Moore.  Six  weeks  later  Woolworth  was  a 
capitalist  with  $252.44  and  was  seeking 
a  better  location.  He  found  it  in  Lancas- 
ter. Pennsylvania,  where  he  opened  the 
first  permanent  Woolworth  store.  It  was 
a  five-cent  store;  Woolworth  didn't  add  a 
dime  line  of  merchandise  until  a  year 
later,  to  build  sales  volume. 

Building  a  Vast  Store  Chain 

He  later  tried  out  two  25-cent  stores 
and  they  flopped,  cementing  Wool- 
worth's  conviction  that  he  was  strictly  a 
five-and-dime  merchant.  Only  after  his 
ueath  in  1919  was  the  lid  on  prices  gradu- 
ally lifted  so  that  today  a  single  item  may 
cost  as  much  as  $  1 7.98.  After  his  original 
success,  Woolworth  kept  opening  new 
stores;  he  arranged  partnerships  with 
his  brother,  a  cousin,  and  two  close 
friends  from  his  old  Watertown  days. 
Each  of  them  soon  formed  a  chain  of  his 
own  and  expanded  individually  until  the 
grand  merger  of  all  of  them  into  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company  in  1912. 

Long  before  he  died,  founder  Wool- 
worth  had  a  $2,000,000-a-year  income. 
Combined,  his  associates  made  nearly  as 
much.  Many  men  grew  wealthy  on  his 
success.  One  share  of  stock  worth  $60  at 
the  time  of  the  1912  merger  is  today  19+ 
shares  (worth  $890),  and  during  the  in- 
tervening years  has  paid  $1,095  in  divi- 
dends. 

Other  beneficiaries  of  Woolworths' 
growth  have  been  hundreds  of  landlords. 
Some,  getting  $300  a  month  a  dozen 
years  ago,  built  improvements  for  the 
company  and  now  receive  $12-15,000  a 
year.  In  1910  one  Eastern  landlord  re- 
luctantly took  some  property  for  a  $1 ,000 
debt  due  him.  His  first  Woolworth  lease 
was  for  $100  a  month.  Still  on  the  same 
site  but  in  a  larger  store  Woolworths  to- 
day pays  him  $48,000  a  year. 

The  importance  of  dime  stores  to 
community  economic  life  has  been  in- 
creasing progressively  for  50  years.  Al- 
though consistently  trying  to  locate 
where  traffic  was  already  heaviest,  Wool- 
worths  almost  invariably  has  increased 
the  traffic  where  it  has  opened  stores. 
With  more  customers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood other  local  merchants  have  pros- 
pered. Today  a  Woolworth  store  is 
regarded  as  a  major  community  asset. 
Many  large-scale  postwar  builders  report 
they  must  promise  house  buyers  a  con- 
venient supermarket,  a  movie,  a  drug- 
store and  a  dime  store. 

Although  some  retailers  fear  dime- 
store  competition,  most  merchants  know 
that  where  Woolworths  goes,  usually, 
there  go  the  shoppers.  Consequently 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  civic 
bodies  constantly  solicit  the  company  to 
open  stores  in  their  towns.  Housewives 
get  up  neighborhood  petitions  pledging 
gratitude  and  patronage  for  a  store. 

Like  many  rip-roaring  industrialists 
grown  benevolent  with  age,  Woolworths 
was  not  always  the  benign  institution  it 
is  today.  Local  price  wars  with  rival 
chains  were  once  waged  ruthlessly. 

But  those  days  are  gone  forever  along 
with  long  hours  and  low,  vacationless 
pay.  Today  the  standard  work  week 
equals  or  betters  local  wages,  while  vaca- 
tions up  to  three  weeks,  a  hospital-bene- 
fit program  and  a  life  pension  plan  are 
among  the  changes  that  have  been  as  fun- 
damental as  the  revising  of  the  price 
structure.  Indeed,  the  leadership  of  ap- 
ple-smart, rosy-cheeked  board  chairman 
Charles  W.  Deyo  has  brought  so  many 
changes  in  the  five-and-dime  house  built 
by  Frank  Woolworth  that  a  disparaging 
competitor  remarked  recently,  "The  old 
man  would  turn  over  in  his  grave  if  he 
knew  what's  been  done  to  his  business." 

Frank  Woolworth  might,  at  that. 
But  if  he  did,  he  would  turn  over  and 
smile. 
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THREE  LITTLE  GIRLS  WORE  BLUE 


Continued  from  page  21 


disapprovingly.  "No  dirty  dishes  are  to 
be  left  in  the  sink,"  she  announced.  "It's 
a  house  rule." 

"I  was  just  going  to — "  Joan  began. 

"Perhaps  I  should  help,"  said  the 
captain  gallantly. 

"Unless  you'd  rather  dance,"  said 
Marge  smilingly.  She  moved  toward 
him.     "That  music's  wonderful." 

At  midnight  the  captain  took  his  leave, 
kissing  two  hands  impartially.  "I  don't 
go  out  again  until  the  day  after  tomor- 
row," he  announced.  "If  you  girls  are 
free  tomorrow  evening — " 

"I'll  be  in  Louisville,"  said  Joan  sadly. 

"But  I'll  be  here,"  stated  Marge.  "Do 
you  like  spaghetti  and  meat  balls?" 

Joan  chuckled.  "Make  enough  for 
three,"  she  said.  "Claire  will  be  back 
from  Cincinnati  tomorrow." 

"Splendid."  The  captain  nodded.  "The 
more  the  merrier.  And  then  I'll  be  back 
again  from  Chicago  next  Tuesday." 

"So  will  I,"  said  Joan.  "From 
Atlanta." 

And  now  it  was  Marge's  turn.  "And 
so  will  I,  from  St.  Louis,"  she  said  glee- 
fully. 

Since  it  was  the  air  line's  policy  to 
rotate  its  hostesses  on  its  various  sched- 
uled runs,  none  of  the  three  caught  up 
with  the  captain  on  flight  during  the 
weeks  that  followed.  But  he,  on  his  free 
time,  was  entirely  faithful.  Faithful  to 
all  three. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  to  him  whether  he  called  on, 
or  took  out,  one  of  them,  or  two,  or  the 
entire  threesome.  He  was  equally 
charming  and  gallant  on  all  occasions, 
equally  impartial,  and  equally  remote. 
The  atmosphere  in  the  apartment  grew 
tense.    And  one  evening  it  exploded. 

IT  WAS  another  of  those  rare  evenings 
when  all  three  of  them  were  home. 
The  captain  had  come  to  dinner — it  was 
macaroni  and  cheese  this  time — and  the 
four  of  them  had  played  bridge  until 
midnight.  After  he  had  gone  Marge 
stretched  out  on  the  divan.  And  finally 
she  came  out  with  it:  "What  do  you  say 
we  match  for  it?  The  odd  man  stays 
here.    The  other  two  move  out." 

"Oh,  I  like  it  here,"  said  Claire  quietly. 
"I  don't  want  to  move  out." 

"Which  of  us  can  afford  to  take  the 
rap  for  the  whole  hundred  and  fifty  a 
month?"  asked  Joan. 

"If  it  were  me,"  said  Marge,  with  grim 
determination,  "it  wouldn't  be  for  long. 
All  I'd  ask  would  be  about  two  weeks." 

"I  could  land  him  in  a  week,"  Joan 
said. 

"I'm  on  his  flight  to  Chicago  next  Fri- 
day," said  Claire  contentedly.  "There's 
a  twenty-four-hour  layover  there.  I 
always,"  she  added,  nodding  her  blond 
head,  "operate  better  away  from  my 
home  base.  I  plan  a  direct  frontal  attack. 
You  two  won't  be  anywhere  around." 

Marge  and  Joan  exchanged  anxious 
glances.  "You'd  better  make  it  good!" 
Marge  warned  grimly.  "My  number's 
coming  up.  I'll  be  flying  with  him  in  a 
month  or  so."  Her  eyes  narrowed  and 
she  sighed  dreamily.  "We'll  ditch  the 
copilot,"  she  said.  "I  know  just  the  right 
place  on  the  North  Shore.  It's  cozy, 
with  soft  lights  and  sweet  music." 

"I'm  last  at  bat,"  said  Joan  glumly. 
"But  if  he's  still  a  free  man  by  then  it'll 
be  all  over." 

Friday  evening  came.  Claire  was  in 
Chicago  with  the  captain.  Joan  and 
Marge  loafed  in  the  apartment,  turning 
the  pages  of  magazines  without  read- 
ing. Joan  looked  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantel.  "Ten  o'clock,"  she  observed. 
"Nine  out  there." 

"She's  probably  got  her  hooks  in  him 
by  now,"  said  Marge  bitterly.  "I  might 
as  well  turn  in." 


"What  for?"  Joan  asked.  "You  won't 
sleep." 

Claire  returned  from  flight  on  Satur- 
day evening.  Marge  was  flying  to  Kansas 
City  at  the  time,  but  Joan  was  waiting 
up.  She  eyed  her  roommate  shrewdly. 
"Nice  trip?"  she  asked. 

"Very  nice,"  said  Claire  stiffly. 

"Pump  Room  for  dinner?" 

Claire  shook  her  head.  "We  went  to 
a  chop  suey  joint  on  the  South  Side.  The 
copilot  went  along,  too.  The  captain 
suggested  it.  Afterward  we  saw  a  movie. 
A  Western." 

That  was  in  mid-October.  Marge,  next 
in  line,  had  her  chance  in  late  November. 
She  spent  four  hours,  before  reporting 
at  the  field,  in  a  beauty  parlor.  Her  new 
gabardine  suit,  that  squared  her  shoul- 
ders and  nipped  tightly  at  the  waist,  was 
carefully  packed  in  her  bag. 

She  would  change  into  it  in  her  room 
at  the  Del  Prado  Hotel  as  soon  as  she 
arrived.  She  would  take  plenty  of  time 
and  attain  that  subtle  perfection  which 
would  be  irresistible.  The  captain  would 
phone  her  room  and  suggest  dinner,  and 
she  would  hint  at  the  cozy  little  place 
on  the  North  Shore  that  had  the  dim 
lights  and  sweet  music.  And  from  then 
on — 

Joan  was  alone  in  the  apartment  when 
Marge  returned.  She  wasted  no  time  on 
preliminaries.  "Let's  hear  it,"  she  de- 
manded. "Have  you  got  him  all  tied 
up  in  ribbons?" 

Marge  frowned.  "It  was  a  routine 
trip,"  she  said  vaguely. 

"Did  the  copilot  tag  along?"  asked 
Joan. 

"We  lost  him,"  Marge  said.  "The 
captain  and  I  went  out  alone." 

"And  so?" 

"And  so,"  said  Marge,  taking  a  deep 
breath,  "it  seems  the  captain  has  a 
maiden  aunt  living  in  Oak  Park.  We 
went  there  for  dinner  and  played  gin 
afterward.     Everything  was  wonderful 


except  the  aunt  is  hard  of  hearing  and 
you  have  to  shout,  and  she  doesn't  serve 
anything  stronger  than  tea,  and  I  hate  to 
play  gin." 

Joan  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  and 
triumph.  "That  makes  two  of  you 
scratched,"  she  said.  "I  have  the  track 
to  myself.    I  can  walk  in." 

"If  you  can  bridle  him,"  Marge 
warned. 

A  FEW  days  after  Christmas,  Joan's 
turn  came.  She  carried  her  new, 
fur-collared  winter  coat  over  her  arm  as 
she  reported  at  the  hangar.  The  captain, 
studying  his  weather  charts,  looked  up 
and  greeted  her  pleasantly.  "Weather's 
acting  up  a  bit,"  he  informed  her.  "That 
front's  heading  south." 

"Will  we  make  Chicago?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"Probably  make  it,"  he  nodded.  "But 
will  we  get  back?" 

"Oh,  I  hope  not!"  said  Joan  fervently. 

They  made  Chicago  just  in  time.  A 
half  hour  after  they  landed  the  snow 
started. 

Back  in  the  apartment  Claire  and 
Marge  listened  to  the  radio's  weather  re- 
ports. The  storm  was  rolling  down  from 
Canada.  Air  traffic  was  canceled,  rail- 
road and  street  traffic  were  delayed  all 
through  the  Middle  West. 

Claire  snapped  off  the  radio.  "It's  not 
fair!"  she  cried.  "We  only  had  twenty- 
four  hours.  She  may  be  out  there  with 
him  for  three  days." 

"She'll  be  weathered  in  with  him  for 
a  week  if  this  keeps  up,"  Marge  said. 

It  kept  up,  and  Claire  and  Marge  felt 
certain  that  Joan  was  not  wasting  her 
time.  On  the  third  day  of  her  absence 
a  telegram  came.  It  said:  "Don't  worry, 
darlings.  Everything  snug  and  cozy  and 
all  expenses  paid.  See  you  in  the  spring." 

Claire  and  Marge  replied  immediately. 
They  wired:  "Congratulations.  It's  an 
ill  blizzard  and  so  forth." 
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'Gesundheitl     See?" 


JARO   FABRY 


And  finally,  on  the  sixth  ■ 
grounded  planes  became  airboigj 
and  Marge  left  for  Pittsburgh  tl 
the  morning  to  be  back  agairi|: 
in  the  evening.  Claire  waitediku 
the  apartment. 

Joan  arrived  at  seven  thirty,   t 
in  the  doorway,  smiling,  and  tst, 
uniform  hat  into  a  chair  across  s 
"Hello,"  she  said  cheerfully. 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Clair  g| 
"Where's  the  captain?" 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  Joan  J 
"I  came  from  the  field  in  a  ta> ' 

"You  were  just  plain  lucl,' 
Claire.  "If  it  hadn't  been  a 
storm — " 

"I'm    the    luckiest    girl    aliv" 
agreed  heartily.     "If  it  hadn't  m 
the  storm  I  might  never  have  foid 

"Good  heavens!"  Claire  cri'B 
he  been  married  all  the  time?"  I 

Joan  shook  her  head  serenely 
still  very  eligible,"  she  said. 

She  sank  into  a  chair  and 
cigarette.     At  first,  she  said,  t 
had  seemed  almost  too  good  t< 
She  had  the  captain  to  herself 
had  looked  her  best.    She  had 
all  she  had,  and  there  were  m 
been  known  to  say  she  had  pie 
captain   had  remained  chan 
casual — and  remote. 

"And   then,"   Joan   went  < 
cigarette   smoke   curl   lazily 
rounded  lips,  "I  began  to  wor 
was  wrong.    Three  of  us — an< 
us  half  bad — hadn't  got  to  firs 
began  to  suspect  what  it  was." 

"Insanity  in  his  family!" 
Claire.  "A  mother  comple: 
psychiatric  hang-over   from  tl 

"Not  quite.     I   suspected  s 
else,  so  I  made  a  test.    I  saw  a 
hotel  lobby  who'd  been  a  pas."| 
the  trip  out.     I'd  talked  to  h 
knew  all  about  her.    Her  fath 
couple  of  dozen  oil  wells  in 
happened  to  mention  this  to  tl 
before  I  introduced  him  to  h 
chuckled   quietly.      "You   sh 
seen  him!"  she  said. 

"He  liked  her?"  Claire  asked 

"He  liked  what  I'd  told  him. 
lighted  up,  and  he  got  all  aqui 
bird  dog." 

"And  he  went  for  her?" 

Joan  nodded.  "He  went  for  I  r, 
tically  crawling  on  all  fours,"  ic 
"I  sat  back  and  watched.  Itwaii 
She  laughed  quickly.  "The  .p 
she  said  "is  exactly  what  he  a^JS 
of  being.  He's  a  flying  fortunfl 
He  grabbed  himself  a  glamor  o 
could  latch  on  to  some  wealthy  a 
and  marry  her." 

Claire's  eyes  narrowed.    "Ai  I 
suppose  you  told  him,"  she  a;id 
pily,  "that  you  have  a  filthy-ri 
mother  who  wants  to  settle  half 
on  you  as  soon  as  you  quit  f 
marry  and  settle  down?" 

Joan's  answer  was  equally  habtf 
a  whole  million,  darling,"  she  5U 
I  don't  believe  I  mentioned  tb 
captain." 

THERE  was  the  sound  of  a 
door.  It  opened  and  Mar, 
Alice-blue  uniform,  stood  bef>? 
She  was  beaming.  "A  new  cop  »t 
me  home  from  the  field,"  she  s  A 
you  decent?  He's  coming  1 
drink." 

"Is  he  for  all  of  us?"  asked  i> 
fully. 

Marge   smiled   at  the  two 
They  smiled  back  at  her.    Thei 
began  to  laugh,  and  it  was  warn 
laughter  with  a  lot  of  understa 
neath  it. 

"Why  not?"  Marge  replied.^ 
roommates,  aren't  we?"      L_  i 
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he  says  he's  too  busy 

NOT  to  see  you... 


What's  on  this  caller's  card  that  opens  the  door  to  a  busy  executive's  office? 

It's  just  a  symbol  in  the  corner  —  the  *^  of  Burroughs. 

You  see,  that  symbol  stands  for  an  organization  whose  job  is  to  help 
save  time.  Through  daily  contact  with  all  kinds  of  business,  Burroughs  is 
familiar  with  current  problems  in  figuring,  accounting  and  statistical  pro- 
cedures—  and  how  they  are  being  solved.  Burroughs  knows  time-saving  trends 
in  machine  application.  Burroughs  has  a  complete  line  of  machines  that  get 
figure  work  done  in  less  time,  at  less  cost,  with  less  effort. 

That  is  why  busy  men  welcome  the  visit  of  a  Burroughs  representative. 
They  know  it  takes  time  to  save  time.  They  know  that  time  spent  with  a 
Burroughs  man  is  a  good  investment.  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

WHEREVER     THERE'S    BUSINESS    THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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Only  a  Short  Step  to  Nunn-Bush 
Satisfaction .  .Why  Not  Take  It? 

You  pay  only  a  little  more  for  Nunn-Bush  shoes... but  what  a  dif- 
ference in  satisfaction  that  little  more  buys!  It  is  necessary  to  experi- 
ence Ankle-Fashioning  before  you  can  know  the  advantages  Nunn- 
Bush  shoes  offer  in  greater  comfort  and  added  miles  of  smartness. 
Discover  for  yourself  what  Nunn-Bush  has  accomplished  by  striv- 
ing earnestly  to  build  the  world's  most  satisfying  shoes  for  men! 

See  Your  Local  Nunn-Bush  Merchant 
NUNN-BUSH  SHOE  COMPANY    .  Manufacturers   •  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


THE  WEEKS  MAIL 
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greatness  is  giving  way  to  a  something-for- 
nothing  desire  by  the  masses  so  cruelly  mis- 
led by  the  power-seeking  politicians.  .  .  . 
A.  J.  P.  Estlin,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

...  As  I  study  your  splendid  print  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  I  see  two  pictures.  That  of 
Mr.  Truman  and  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  editorial  would  apply  equally  well  to 
either  of  them.  Would  you  have  written  the 
same  kind  of  letter  to  "President"  Thomas 
Dewey?  Indeed  you  would  not.  Your  wor- 
ries would  have  been  over.  You'd  know  he 
would  turn  everything  over  to  the  money 
gods  of  Wall  Street.  .  .  . 

H.  E.  Goodwin,  Chewelah,  Wash. 

MALE  vs.  FEMALE 

Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  the  letter  about  the 
Inhuman  Male  (Nov.  27th),  males  no  doubt 
are  terrible  and  need  reprimanding,  but 
when  I  look  at  the  females  impersonating 
men  in  their  baggy  pants,  smoking  ciga- 
rettes, with  artificial  make-up  on,  looking 
like  a  circus  clown  promenading  up  and 
down  the  street  to 
tea  parties,  "honky 
tonks,"  taverns,  sa- 
loons, pajama-early- 
morning  parties, 
shooting  dice,  play- 
ing poker  and  whist,  flirting  with  every  man 
that  will  pay  any  attention  to  them,  race 
horses,  stock  markets,  bowling,  gossiping 
poisonously  over  the  telephone  when  you 
should  be  getting  hubby's  dinner,  cleaning 
up  the  house  or  children,  however  staying 
at  home  doing  the  right  things  lead  a  normal 
life  and  a  clean  life  that  one  would  not  be 
ashamed  of,  and  your  men  will  be  better 
and  have  more  respect  for  you  as  wife, 
mother  and  sweetheart 

Versie  Hombeak,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

JUSTICE  IS  JUSTICE  IS  JUSTICE 

Gentlemen:  All  we  want  is  justice  when 
you  talk  about  quick-kicking  and  punting. 
Why  not  mention  in  your  All-America  line- 
up the  real  kicker?  Look  up  Charlie  Jus- 
tice's record,  then  give  Justice  justice. 

M.  B.  Fuller,  CoDcord,  N.  C. 

.  .  .  Your  naming  only  one  Michigan  player 
on  your  so-called  All-America  team  is  a  di- 
rect insult  to  my  intelligence.  Any  team  that 
goes  out  there  Saturday  after  Saturday  and 
beats  the  hell  out  of  their  opponents  surely 
deserves  more  than  one  so-called  All- Amer- 
ica named  from  its  ranks. 

Next   year  just  call   it  the   All-Collier's 
team  and  quit  using  All-America. 

James  G.  Long,  Detroit,  Mich. 

...  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a 

group  of  coaches  could  overlook  an  end 

like  Barney  Poole,  University  of  Mississippi. 

W.  A.  Stephen,  Columbus,  Miss. 

.  .  .  You  should  furnish  one  free  clothes- 
pin with  each  copy  of  Collier's  containing 
the  current  All-America  football  selections. 
G.  H.  Robinson,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

.  .  .  Please  reconsider  the  great  end  on  the 
undefeated  Michigan  team  of  '48,  Dick 
Rifenburg.         Jim  Dooley,  Detroit,  Mich. 

S-S-S-DAY 

Dear  Sir:  I  strongly  protest  the  printing 
of  such  articles  as  Budenz's  The  Red  Plan 
for  S-Day  (Nov.  20th).  Such  articles,  in- 
tended to  be  informative  and  warning,  ac- 
tually are  a  benefit  to  the  C.  party.  The  late 
Huey  Long  once  said  that  when  Commu- 
nism comes  to  America,  it  will  come  in  the 
form  of  opposition  to  it! 

Van  W.  Hall,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

.  .  .  Will  you  please  tell  us  in  early  issues, 
how,  when  the  unsuspecting  or  otherwise 


find  their  names  on  the  Communis 
they  get  their  names  off  said  lists 
from  under  the  clutches  of  the  dem 
munists. 

We  think  that  it  would  do  much 
the  Communist  hold  on  the  public 
such  knowledge. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  N.,  El 

JA,  ASCHNITZER,  Ml  I 
LIEBE  FRAU 

Dear  Sirs:  You  printed  a  letteii 
Week's  Mail  of  Dec.  1 1th,  from  son 
Dusseldorf,  Germany.  I  hope  yoi( 
them  use  your  jokes,  as  there  is  r  i 
left  to  laugh  at  over  there. 

But  did  they  really  address  it  Lit  < 
ren?    You  see,  you  address  one  g<| 
as  Lieber  Hen,  or  two  or  more 
Herren.    Or   did   you   make   the  I 
yourself? 

Gisela  Ansberry,  Salina  I 

P.S.  A  Schnitzer  is  a  funny  erro» 

GOLD  ON  XMAS 

Gentlemen:  Tree  cutters  earning  I 
a  day  (Christmas  Tree  Capital,  I| 
should   be  able  to  afford  some 
Adams  activity  in  Eureka,  Monti 
years  ago  a  platter-size  T-bone 
with  soup,  salad,  sundae  and  oti  I 
mings,  cost  six  bits  in  the  Tobacc^ 
community,   semi-isolated   in 
"the  States."    However,  a  year 
noticeable   that  inflation  had 
outpost — the  price  of  such  a  meal 
to  eighty-five  cents! 

H.  Knapp,  Lii 

STARVATION  DI 


Gentlemen:  Keep  Up  With 
(Dec.  1  Ith)  states  that  "the  longest 
a  person  has  been  known  to  live 
solid  food  is  69  days,  the  record  se 
ence  MacSwiney,  Lord  Mayor  of 
land." 

In  1920  eleven  Irishmen  includ; 
Mayor  MacSwiney  of  Cork  went  o 
ger  strike  against  British  rule  in  th 
try.  MacSwiney  died  on  the  74th  < 
a  forced  feeding.  One  other  Irishi 
on  the  88th  day.  The  other  nine 
after  94  days  and  were  all  res  « 
health.  .  .  . 

W.  L.   Routszong,  Calhc 

I'M  AN  OLD  SMOOTH 


Dear  Sir:  I  was  stunned  almost  to 
of  insensibility  after  reading  Dog! 
Business  (Dec.  25th). 

Imagine   writing   a   dog   story, 
story  without  mentioning  the  fini 
intelligent  and    smartest   of  all  d 
smooth-haired  fox. 

You  pictured  the  cross-bred  wi 
fox,  the  near-mongrel  Boston  terrie 
none-too-bright  boxer.    And  as  f 
mites,    the    Pekingese   and    Pomei 
wouldn't  ev( 
quick  whitf 
Chanel-si 
I'll  go  for 
one  is  a 
nue  friend  o 
Apologize 
to    Nornay 
who  has  w 
prizes  than  < 
dog  in  the  1 
dog     show: 
who  is  Norff 
a  smootb-hs 
like  me.    I  enclose  my  picture,  U 
am  typical  of  my  breed.    Notice 
eyes,   my  inquisitive   look,  my  h: 
head.    There's  brains  in  that  ski 
take  a  look  at  flathead  fox,  the  wi,i 
kind  that  you  illustrated. 

Tippy  Tarantous,  New 
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RINGSIDE  MAIDEN 
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DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 


■eferee  was  counting,  and  Agatha 
I  Lefty  was  on  his  feet,  stumbling 
Uhe  ropes.  Charlie  looked  up  at 
j;  and  said  with  satisfaction,  "Got 
unute  to  go." 

,.  the  longest  minute  Agatha  had 
jerienced.  She  saw  Lefty  backing 
tooting  out  his  left  to  keep  Jones 
irnng  up,  and  clinching  when  he 
4is  mouth  was  open  and  he  had 
I  mouthpiece.  Sonnyboy  Jones 
tto  have  tired.  Then,  quite  unex- 
\,  the  bell  rang  and  Kid  Dalton 
■ugh  the  ropes,  running  to  Lefty, 
lad  the  stool  ready,  and  Lefty 
i'  onto  it. 

I  passed  smelling  salts  under 
hose,  wiped  his  face  hard  with  a 
fnd  pulled  him  back  so  that  his 
is  rested  against  the  ropes.  Oscar 
Ing  something  behind  Lefty  and 
lHarper  said  clinically.  "Using  ice 
■ipine.  Don't  think  it  will  bring 
Kind  in  time." 

j  hope,"  Agatha  said.  Her  mouth 
,;  and  her  voice  sounded  hoarse. 
l's  right."  Charlie  said.  "I  hope." 

rang.  Agatha  saw  Oscar  lift 
and  shove  him  forward.  Jones 

across    the   ring,    but   this   time 

met  him  solidly;  at  last  there 

uracy  in  that  left,  and  there  was 

lit.    Agatha  saw  Letty  duck  and 

pivot  of  his  shoulders.  She  knew 

|ion;  she  knew  Lefty  was  crossing 

right    even    before    the    blow 

land   then  she  saw  that  it  had 

pard.    Jones  staggered  back  and 

his  guard.    A  short  left  hook 
^im  on  the  jaw  and  he  went  down, 
was  deafening  again, 
that's  the  end  of  Sonnyboy," 

lid,  and  shrugged.  "Watch." 
I  was  up  at  the  count  of  nine;  he 
fat  Letty,  swinging  wildly.    Lefty 
|the  first  rush,  and  an  instant  later 

tie  left  hook  home  again.  Jones 
face  and  did  not  move. 

s  the  way  he  is."  Charlie  said. 
|e  gets  tagged  he  goes  crazy.  He 
know  what  he's  doing." 
Y±  never  heard  the  end  of  the 
kthe  noise,  but  she  saw  the  referee 
fty's  right  glove.  Lefty  ran  across 

to  help  pick  Jones  up.  but  was 

My  by  his  manager  and  danced 

lis  own  corner.   Agatha  saw  Os- 

in  the  ring,  hugging  him. 
|e  said,  "Let's  get  out  of  here  be- 

jsh." 
sr  spoke  as  they  moved  with  the 

Jt  through  the  portal  and  along 

I  corridor.   But  as  they  came  into 

night  air  Agatha  said,  "I  don't 

1st  what  it  was  you  did,  Charlie, 

|did  something." 

I't  do  anything,"  he  said  grimly. 
|oped  I  could  knock  those  crazy 

Jut  this  prize  fighter  out  of  your 

atha." 
[had  reached  Charlie's  converti- 
1  he  opened  the  door  for  her,  but 

said.  "We're  going  to  wait  for 
pd  Lefty." 
['11  be  a  long  time  coming." 

the  station  wagon  over  there," 
|said.  "I'm  going  to  wait  in  the 
^agon.  I'd  just  like  to  know  what 
|u  think  Lefty  would  get  knocked 

(e  smiled.  "That  Sonnyboy  Jones 

he  said.    "He  comes  in  every 

Ih  a  rush  and  if  he  wins,  he  wins 

pnd.    Once  he's  tagged  he  goes 

a  looked  at  him  coldly.    "You 

(far  he  was  a  boxer  with  a  glass 

had   no   punch  at  all.    Oscar 

ou." 

e  shrugged  and  said.  "All's  fair 

nd  prize  fights." 
■  a    turned     and     walked 


away 


toward  the  corner  of  the   parking   lot. 
where  she  had  seen  the  station  wagon. 
He  followed.  "Can  you  blame  me,   V 
tha?" 

Agatha  did  not  answer.  Cars  wen 
moving  out  of  the  lot  and  lights  Hashed 
across  their  faces.  Charlie  said,  "1  knew 
it  would  make  you  sore,  but  1  took  that 
chance.  Agatha,  you've  got  no  business 
being  mixed  up  in  this  kind  of  thing." 

"Why  not?"  Agatha  said. 

"With  a  guy  like  that.  1  mean." 

"I'm  not  mixed  up  with  anybody," 
Agatha  said.   "This  is  business." 

"Business?"  Charlie  said,  and  laughed. 
"You  know  as  much  about  business  - 

Agatha  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  on 
home,  Charlie?  I'm  going  with  Oscar 
and  Lefty." 

He  took  out  a  cigarette,  looked  at  it, 
and  put  it  back  in  his  pocket.  "So  it's 
that  way,  then,"  he  said. 

"Don't  read  anything  into  it  that  isn't 
there,"  Agatha  said.  "The  only  thing 
that's  there  is  that  you're  a  stinker." 
Their  eyes  met,  and  Charlie's  jaw  set. 
Agatha  said,  "You'd  better  go  on  home, 
Charlie.  Here  they  come,  anyhow." 

Oscar  was  carrying  a  suitcase  and  his 
black  kit  bag,  and  Lefty  walked  easily  at 
his  side.  They  passed  under  a  street  lamp. 
She  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  station 
wagon,  calling,  "We've  been  waiting  for 
you." 

Lefty  was  smiling  as  he  came  up.  "How 
did  you  like  it,  Aggie?" 

"You  scared  me  to  death." 

Oscar  looked  at  Charlie  and  set  the 
suitcase  and  kit  bag  down,  very  care- 
fully, on  the  gravel  of  the  parking  lot. 
"Okay,  wise  guy,  you  asked  for  it." 

Agatha  saw  the  blur  of  Oscar's  body  in 
the  dim  light,  heard  the  solid  thump  of 
his  fist.  Charlie  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  sat  there,  looking  up  at  Oscar. 

"Stop  it,  Oscar,"  Agatha  said. 

Charlie  was  on  his  feet  again  and  had 
put  up  his  fists.  He  backed  away,  but 
Oscar  did  not  follow.  Oscar  turned,  and 
reached  for  the  suitcase  and  kit  bag. 

"I  was  a  sucker  in  the  first  round," 
Lefty  said.  "But  I  rode  it  through,  Aggie, 
and  I  mean  I  tagged  him.  It  was  the  old 
left  hook.   I  was  pretty  good,  wasn't  I?" 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.  "You  were  won- 
derful, Lefty." 

He  smelled  of  rubbing  alcohol  and  oil 
of  wintergreen.  His  black  hair  was 
brushed  slickly  back  and  his  teeth  shone 
in  the  light  from  a  street  lamp.  His  eyes 
were  bright  under  the  ridge  of  his  brow, 
and  for  an  instant  his  gaze  held  Aga- 
tha's. Then  his  arms  were  around  her, 
powerful  and  assured,  and  he  kissed  her. 

LIGHTS  flashed  on  in  Charlie  Harper's 
j  convertible.  Agatha  moved  breath- 
lessly away  from  Lefty  Langan.  Seeing 
Oscar,  she  cried,  "Oscar,  a  victory  kiss 
for  you,  too.  You  did  it,  too." 

Oscar  grinned  and  bent  down,  turning 
his  cheek  for  her  kiss.  He  still  held  the 
suitcase  and  kit  bag  in  his  hand. 

Charlie's  car  was  moving  on  out  of 
the  parking  lot,  and  Agatha  hoped  that 
the  kiss  for  Oscar  had  partly  salvaged  the 
situation.  She  got  behind  the  wheel  and 
Lefty  sat  beside  her. 

"You  know,"  Oscar  said,  as  they  drove 
away,  "maybe  the  guy  done  us  a  favor. 
Lefty  was  out  on  his  feet,  but  he  didn't 
switch  to  southpaw.  He  covered  up  and 
he  kept  sticking  out  his  left." 

Agatha  sat  silent  at  the  wheel,  and 
after  she  had  turned  off  State  Street, 
passed  under  the  railway  underpass  and 
picked  up  Highway  80,  her  foot  pressed 
down  on  the  accelerator.  But  speed  did 
not  ease  her  inner  turmoil.  It  was  pretty 
much  a  mess,  she  thought,  and  she  sup- 
posed she  couldn't  blame  Charlie  Harper 
for  acting  like  a  male. 

"Another  week  of  it,"  Oscar  said  as  the 
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car  shot  along  a  black  highway  lined  by 
green-black  trees  in  the  night,  "another 
week  of  it,  and  I'll  see  about  a  match  in 
New  York.  Lefty,  I'm  going  to  send  you 
in  every  two  weeks.  You're  gonna  hit 
those  New  York  clubs  like  a  hurricane." 

"How  about  the  Garden?"  Lefty 
asked.  "That's  where  I  want  to  be  the 
big  wind,  in  the  Garden." 

Gwen  was  waiting  on  the  porch  and  as 
she  turned  into  the  driveway  Agatha 
waved  and  called  out,  "We  won, 
Mother." 

THEY  clustered  on  the  lawn  and  Oscar 
told  Gwen  about  the  fight,  then  they 
had  a  celebration.  Gwen  went  for  ice  and 
drinks — beer  for  Lefty — and  Oscar  tele- 
phoned Leo's  Place  to  report  the  victory. 
Lefty  dropped  into  a  chair  on  the  porch, 
stretched  out  his  legs,  and  lay  back  at 
ease,  looking  up  at  her.  Because  she 
wanted  to  get  matters  straight  with  him, 
Agatha  said,  "It  was  thrilling  tonight, 
Lefty,  and  we  were  proud  of  you.  You 
certainly  deserved  a  great  big  victory 
kiss." 

He  remained  silent,  and  Agatha  said, 
"And  so  did  Oscar.  I  guess  we  owe  Oscar 
a  lot,  don't  we?" 

"Sure  we  do,"  he  said.  "Aggie,  I  get 
it.  You're  slapping  me  down,  I  guess.  I 
was  out  of  line  again." 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  Agatha  said. 
"Now  look,  don't  get  all  the  wrong  ideas 
again.  Lefty,  we're  good  friends,  and  I 
hope  we  stay  good  friends.  Let's  have  a 
nice,  uncomplicated  friendship." 

"Okay,  Aggie."  He  smiled  up  at  her. 
"I  had  my  wires  crossed  about  you,  I  got 
to  admit.  I  didn't  figure  you  at  first. 
Now  I  know  you're  a  bighearted  girl  who 
takes  people  just  like  they  come  and  to- 
night when  I  came  out  of  the  arena  I  was 
pretty  proud  of  myself,  because  I  hadn't 
let  you  down.  See  what  1  mean?  I'd  feel 
pretty  bad,  Aggie,  if  I  let  you  down." 

"Lefty,  I'd  feel  the  same,"  Agatha  said. 

"So  when  I  found  you  waiting  there," 
he  went  on,  "my  heart  was  as  big  as  a 
boxing  glove  and  I  just  had  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  had  to  show  you  how  I 
felt.  I  aidn't  mean  to  get  out  of  line." 

"It's  all  right,  Lefty,"  she  said. 

Gwen  returned  then,  carrying  a  tray 
with  bottles  and  glasses,  and  Oscar  ap- 
peared behind  her,  saying,  "The  celebra- 
tion is  starting  at  Leo's  Place,  Lefty. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  call,  and  the 
whole  gang  is  there." 

"Yeah?"  Lefty  said,  without  turning 
his  head.  "Lucille  there,  too?" 

"1  don't  believe  Walter  mentioned  Lu- 
cille," Oscar  said,  and  turned  to  Agatha. 
"That  Walter  told  me  to  tell  you  every- 
thing's okay  at  Leo's  Place.  He  said  tell 
you  your  counselor's  been  dropping  in  to 
check  up.  Was  there  last  night  with  a 
knockout  blonde." 

"Was  he?"  Agatha  said.  "He  doesn't 
seem  the  type  for  blondes." 

Gwen,  with  an  uncertain  glance  first 
at  Agatha,  then  Lefty,  said,  "Who  is  this 
you're  talking  about?" 

Lefty  said,  smiling  a  little,  and  with 
his  bright  eyes  fixed  on  Agatha,  "Her  boy 
friend,  Mrs.  Christopher." 

"He's  not  at  all,"  Agatha  protested. 
"His  name  is  Jack  Barlow,  Mother,  and  I 
hardly  know  him.  He's  the  lawyer  who 
wrote  me  about  Uncle  Leo's  legacy." 

"All  I  know,"  Lefty  said,  "is  every 
time  you  were  in  Leo's  Place,  he  was  in 
Leo's  Place.  That's  all  I  meant." 

They  drank  Lefty's  health,  then  Oscar 
told  Gwen  more  details  about  the  fight, 
and  talked  about  his  plans.  He'd  go 
down  to  New  York  in  a  couple  of  days 
and  see  about  a  match  for  Lefty  at  one 
of  the  metropolitan  clubs.  There  would 
be  a  full  schedule  of  fighting  all  fall,  a 
couple  of  bouts  a  month,  and  with  a  little 
luck  Lefty  would  be  in  the  Garden  by 
the  first  of  the  year. 

"Against  Eddie  Manolo,"  Lefty  put  in. 

Agatha  sat  silent,  uncomfortable  with 
the  thought  that  she  was  not  quite  the 
easygoing  girl  who  took  people  as  they 


came  that  Lefty  thought  her.  She  had 
gone  into  this  thing  as  a  sort  of  adven- 
ture, with  the  knowledge  that  the  sport  of 
boxing  was  semirespectable,  and  with  the 
unexpressed  conviction  that  those  en- 
gaged in  it  were  in  the  same  category, 
and  not  her  kind  of  people. 

She  was  ashamed  of  the  thoughts  she 
had  had,  because  she  was  too  honest  a 
girl  to  be  caught  with  her  caste  mark 
showing.  What  she  would  do  immedi- 
ately, she  thought  with  determination, 
would  be  to  have  a  small  party  for  Lefty 
and  Oscar  to  show  that  they  were  her 
good  friends. 

Before  they  went  to  bed  that  night 
she  announced  that  she  was  planning  a 
party  for  the  following  night,  and  she 
made  the  calls  after  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  She  asked  the  members  of  the 
countryside  group  with  whom  she  nor- 
mally shared  cocktails  and  dinners  and 
bridge,  including  even  Selma  Morrow, 
and  at  her  mother's  suggestion,  she  called 
Cousin  Nellie  Stout.  Then,  when  all  the 
calls  had  been  made,  she  called  Charlie 
Harper.    Charlie  begged  off,  saying  he 


and  Lefty  approached  Agatha,  hand  in 
hand,  and  Selma  smiled  and  said,  "I'm 
stealing  your  champion,  Agatha.  We're 
going  to  close  up  the  taproom  at  the 
Menasset  House." 

"Want  to  come  along,  Aggie?"  Lefty 
asked. 

"No,  thank  you,"  Agatha  said.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lefty,  isn't  it  about  time 
you  went  to  bed?" 

Selma  whistled  softly,  and  Lefty 
flushed.  Selma  said,  "If  Mommy  says  it's 
time  for  bed,  I  guess  it's  nighty-night, 
Lefty.   Better  let  Mommy  tuck  you  in." 

Agatha  flushed  this  time,  and  said  in 
a  flat,  cool  tone,  "Of  course,  it's  up  to 
Lefty,  and  his  manager.  He's  in  training, 
and  he  shouldn't  go  out  and  drink.  But 
if  you  want  to  go,  Lefty,  talk  to  Oscar 
about  it." 

"I'll  do  that,"  Lefty  said,  and  walked 
away. 

Selma,  smiling  faintly,  said,  "I  didn't 
mean  to  intrude,  Agatha.  If  I'm  poach- 
ing — 

"You're  interfering  with  a  fighter's 
training  routine,"  Agatha  said. 


. 


'If  you  really  enjoyed  it  you'd  be  tapping  your  foot" 
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had  to  make  a  report  at  a  chamber  of 
commerce  meeting. 

"I  know  it's  short  notice,  and  I  still 
think  you  behaved  like  a  heel  last  night," 
Agatha  said.  "Well,  sorry  you  can't 
come,  Charlie." 

That  afternoon  Lefty  played  golf  with 
Gwen,  and  Agatha  helped  Mrs.  Wills 
prepare  the  buffet  supper.  Oscar  and 
Lefty  carried  tables  out  to  the  barn. 

Only  at  the  last  moment  did  Agatha 
have  qualms,  realizing  that  holding  the 
party  in  the  barn  might  give  precisely 
the  impression  she  had  hoped  to  avoid — 
that  she  was  showing  off  her  personal 
gladiator.  She  said  to  Oscar,  "I  wonder 
— do  you  think  it  looks  too  much  like 
putting  him  in  a  store  window?" 

Oscar  laughed.  "He'll  eat  it  up." 

OSCAR  was  right.  Lefty  seemed  to 
stand  straighter  than  usual  that 
night.  For  a  time  his  manner  was  unnat- 
urally stiff,  but  after  the  cocktails,  as  he 
helped  Agatha  serve  plates  at  the  buffet, 
he  relaxed.  There  were  many  questions 
about  the  fight,  which  he  answered. 

Naturally  it  was  Selma  Morrow  who 
asked  Lefty  to  show  her  his  bathrobe, 
which  she  put  on  to  the  accompaniment 
of  giggles.  And  it  was  Selma  who  de- 
cided to  skip  rope,  and  proved  to  be 
pretty  good  at  it,  demonstrating  also  that 
skipping  rope  had  done  as  much  for  her 
legs  as  it  had  for  any  boxer's.  Lefty  and 
Selma  laughed  a  lot  together. 

The  party  was  breaking  up,  and  Oscar, 
with  a  bartender's  tidiness,  was  stacking 
dishes  at  the  buffet  table,  when  Selma 


"I  understand,"  Selma  said.  "I  hear 
there  was  a  sample  of  that  routine  out- 
side the  arena  last  night.  It  was  quite  a 
routine,  I  understand." 

Agatha  met  Selma's  eyes,  bright  with 
malice,  and  took  refuge  in  a  brittle  smile. 
"Sorry,  Selma,  no  free  samples." 

Lefty  returned  with  Oscar,  looking 
sheepish,  and  stood  silent  as  Oscar  said, 
"This  boy  has  to  be  up  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  You're  right,  Aggie,  it's 
bedtime  for  Lefty." 

Lefty  shrugged  and  said,  "See  how  it 
is,  Selma?   They  got  me.   Nursemaids." 

"That's  right,"  Oscar  said.  "That's 
what  I  am,  a  nursemaid.  You  better  go 
play  on  your  own  block,  Miss  Morrow." 

Agatha  thought  he  could  not  have  said 
it  better.  Selma's  eyes  narrowed  and 
color  appeared  in  her  cheeks,  then  she 
laughed  and  said,  "Well,  I'll  be  going. 
It's  been  wonderful,  Agatha." 

Lefty  saw  her  to  the  car,  and  Oscar 
gave  Agatha  a  steady  look,  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  wink,  and  returned  to  stack 
dishes.  Gwen  Christopher,  scraping  a 
plate,  said,  "Cousin  Nellie  gave  me  the 
low-down  tonight.  Just  what  went  on, 
Agatha,  out  there  in  the  parking  lot?" 

"Ask  Charlie,"  Agatha  said.  "Appar- 
ently Charlie  has  spread  a  blow-by-blow 
account  all  over  town." 

"Yes,"  Gwen  said.  "I'm  surprised." 

"I'm  not,"  Agatha  said.  "I  can  see 
how  it  happened.  He  was  angry  and 
feeling  sorry  for  himself." 

"Still,"  Gwen  said,  "what  happened, 
exactly?  The  story  is  you  were  seen 
necking  in  a  New  Haven  parking  lot." 


Agatha  smiled.  "With  two  men 
more." 

"Let's  not  take  it  too  lightly,') 
said. 

"Mother,"  Agatha  said,  "Lefttt 
out  after  the  fight  and  1  gave  hirZ 
tory  kiss,  and  I  did  the  same  foi 
That's  all  that  happened." 

Gwen  pulled  her  cigarette,  th 
quietly,   with   the   air   of  gettin, 
memorized  speech,  "Agatha,  it 
portant  what  happened,  and  it's 
whelmingly   important   what  th 
thinks  or  says,  although  we  do 
take  that  into  consideration.  Th{ 
tant  thing  is  just  how  matters  stai 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  I  mean  this  young  mar* 
about  him?" 

"I    like   him   tremendously," 
"But  of  course  I'm  not  in  kl 
Mother,  I  told  you — I  was  s 


said, 
him. 
him. 

"I  imagine  the  boy  can  take 
himself.  Agatha,"  Gwen  said.  "Y. 
feel  sorry  for  him  any  more,  do  y 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  Agatha  said 
he's  doing  what  he  was  cut  out 

Gwen  smiled  and  patted  her  da 
hand.  "Whatever  you  do  is  all  ri 
me,  dear,  within  reason.  Just  1 
posted,  will  you?" 

"Yes,  Mother,"  Agatha  said.  " 
you  posted." 

"And  by  the  way,"  Gwen  said, 
this  young  Mr.  Barlow  who  took 
to  dinner  in  New  York?  Why  d> 
have  him  out?  Is  he  nice?" 

"He's  too  busy,"  Agatha  sa 
laughed.  "Mother,  don't  tell  mi 
finally  given  up  on  Charlie  Harpi 

"Yes,"  Gwen  said.  "I've  give 
lie  up." 

"Well,  dear,  we'll  be  seeing  th< 
Mr.  Barlow  in  New  York  when  i 
town.  I  want  you  to  come  and  s 
Place,  too,"  Agatha  said 
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THERE  were  many  expenses, 
purse  from  the  New  Haven  f 
only  pocket  money  by  compar| 
couple  of  hundred  dollars  did  nc 
toward  defraying  the  costs  of 
partners  and  equipment  and  t 
struction  of  the  practice  ring.  Ag; 
a  small  ledger  in  which  she  note 
items  of  expense.  There  would 
fights,  and  bigger  purses,  Oscar  s 
they  let  Lefty  have  all  of  the  Nev 
purse.  Once  Lefty  was  fighting  r 
in  New  York  the   purses  wouldffl 
freight,  Oscar  said. 

Agatha  was  a  little  less  bus 
about  the  operation  of  the  bar 
York.    She   left   it   in   Walter's 
knowing   that   Tony   Franklin   f 
hand  to  advise  Walter  and  to  il 
books,  and  Oscar  told  her  she  co  I 
complete  confidence   in  Tony.  I 
sent  her  notices  of  receipts  depil 
the  bank,  and  mailed  her  bills  to  f 
and  several  times  she  talked  to  I 
the  telephone. 

The  training  regime  continut  I 
work  in  the  morning,  exercises  a  I 
ring  in  the  afternoon.  Kid  Dalt  1 
again  from  New  Haven  and  ur| 
to  bring  along  a  different  sparri 
ner  each  day,  some  preliminary 
was  eager  to  pick  up  a  piece 
Oscar  always  called  folding  mo 
Friday,  Oscar  went  to  New  Y< 
not  until  the  moment  of  departu: 
mention  to  Agatha  that  he  was 
see  Eddie  Manolo  fight  in  the  G 

They  heard  it  on  the  radio  tl  l 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  althougl  B 
Manolo  won  the  decision,  on< « 
judges  voted  for  Lippy  Harris 
rounds  to  four. 

Lefty  brightened  up,  and  the  i  «t 
when  Oscar  returned   on  the    I 
train,  Lefty  pressed  him  for  deta  d 
Manolo  fight. 

"One  thing  at  a  time,"  Osc  » 
"Ain't  you  interested  in  your  ne>  * 

"You  made  a  match?" 

"Main  event,  Lefty.  I  had 
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A  Label  Statement  as  Famous 
as  the  Whisky  Itself 


One  family,  one  tradition — for  79  years!  That  is  the  history  of 
famous  Old  Forester — since  that  day  in  1870,  when  George-  Garvin 
Brown  wrote  the  original  label  for  the  matchless  whisky  he  had  cre- 
ated. Today,  both  that  label  and  the  choice  whisky  fineness  are  un- 
changed. Old  Forester  is  as  glorious  in  quality  and  rich,  full  flavor,  as 
the  day  it  was  born!  —  There  is  nothing  better  in  the  market. 

100     PROOF      •      BOTTLED 


BROWN-FORMAN      DISTILLERS      CORPORATION 


O  1949  —  9.  F.  DIST.  CORP. 

AT      LOUISVILLE      IN      KENTUCKY 
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Why  The  Catholic  Church 
Says  "INVESTIGATE!" 


Probably  not  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  people  hate  the  Catholic 
Church  as  it  really  is. 

But  many  have  heard  anti- 
Catholic  calumnies  from  sources 
they  have  been  taught  to  respect, 
and  have  come  to  fear  and  sus- 
pect the  Church  as  it  has  been 
falsely  represented  to  them. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  believe  that 
25  millions  of  Americans  would  remain 
in  the  Catholic  Church  if  the  rumors  cir- 
culated against  the  Church  are  true.  Nor 
would  thousands  of  others  become  Catho- 
lics every  year  if  they  believed  such  things 
—  without  inquiring  into  the  facts. 

That  is  why  the  Catholic  Church  says 
again  and  again  to  people  everywhere: 
"Investigate!  Investigate!" 

The  Church  makes  this  appeal  not 
merely  to  settle  an  argument,  nor  pri- 
marily to  win  the  good-will  of  the  non- 
Catholic  people,  although  this  is  a 
hoped-for  result. 

Its  more  important  aim  is  to  invite 
people  to  inquire  into  Christ's  truth  as 
taught  and  preserved  by  the  Catholic 
Church  down  through  the  centuries.  For 
no  man,  seeking  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul,   can   conscientiously   discount   the 

Catholic  claim  to  be  Christ's  Church  on 
the  basis  of  mere  rumor  and  slander  when 

the  truth  is  so  readily  at  hand. 

The  Catholic  Church  therefore  invites 


you  to  inquire  into  its  teaching 
and  practices ...  to  find  out  for 
yourself  if  what  you  believe  about 
the  Church  is  true  or  false. 

Learn  for  yourself,  for  instance, 
if  it  is  true  that  Catholics  give 
divine  worship  to  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Christ ...  or  if  this  is 
not  just  another  calumny.  If  you  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  Catholics  wor- 
ship idols  and  statues  . . .  buy  and  sell  the 
divine  worship  of  the  Mass  . . .  are  op- 
posed to  the  religious  freedom  granted 
all  religions  by  our  Bill  of  Rights,  then 
you  have  been  deceived  and  misled. 

If  you  have  harbored  these  or  any 
other  false  beliefs  about  the  Catholic 
Church  and  its  teachings  . . .  and  if,  above 
all,  such  misunderstanding  has  kept  you 
from  examining  the  Catholic  claim  to 
be  the  Church  established  by  Christ  Him- 
self . . .  you  owe  it  to  yourself  in  good 
conscience  to  seek  the  truth. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  free  on 
request,  a  booklet  dealing  with  the  points 
mentioned  here  and  many  others  ...  in- 
cluding the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward 
Birth  Control . . .  secret  societies  ...  the 
salvation  of  non-Catholics . . .  why  Catho- 
lic priests  are  called  "Father". . .  the  In- 
quisition and  the  alleged  goings-on 
behind  convent  walls.  Write  today... 
ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  7-C. 


SUPREME    COUNCIL 
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Religious    Information    Bureau 
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MAKE  EXTRA  INCOME  in  spare  time! 

With  a  little  spare  time — with  no  financial  outlay — you  can  now  start  a 
profitable  business  of  your  own  taking  care  of  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
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Many  of  your  friends  are  already  subscribing — their  renewals  will  pay 
you  the  same  generous  profits  as  new  subscriptions.  For  money-making 
supplies,  just  mail  a  penny  postal  to — 
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THE  CROW  ELL-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


talking  to  get  it,  but  they're  building  this 
Irish  Joe  Broag  up  and  they  figured  you'd 
be  an  easy  go,  I  guess." 

Lefty  struck  his  palm  with  the  fist  of 
the  other  hand.  "He  fought  a  draw  with 
Eddie  Manolo  a  few  months  back." 

"That's  right,"  Oscar  said.  "And  he 
was  Prospect  of  the  Month  in  the  Ring 
last  month.  It  will  get  you  back  in  there 
if  you  take  him.  Tell  you,  Lefty,  this 
Lippy  Hardner  is  a  hard  boy  to  figure. 
That's  why  Eddie  Manolo  had  trouble 
last  night.  He's  a  hard  boy  to  figure,  but 
I  think  if  Eddie  had  of  gone  for  the  body 
in  the  early  rounds  he'd  of  put  him  away. 

"Get  into  your  gym  clothes,"  Oscar 
said.  "Let's  smack  that  heavy  bag 
around.  You're  liable  to  be  fighting 
Lippy  before  you  get  your  shot  at  Eddie, 
and  you'll  be  going  for  his  body.  By  the 
way,  Lefty,  I  stopped  in  at  Leo's  Place. 
They  wanted  to  hear  all  about  you." 
Oscar  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  "Here, 
I  got  a  letter  for  you." 

rr  WAS  a  very  fat  letter,  and  Agatha 
saw  Lefty  reading  it  in  the  garden, 
page  after  page.  When  Oscar  called  him 
impatiently,  he  stuffed  it  into  his  pocket 
and  made  no  comment.  Lefty  made  no 
mention  of  Lucille  until  one  Sunday 
morning  when  he  said,  "Okay,  if  I  use 
the  station  wagon  this  morning,  Aggie?" 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.  "Of  course." 

He  said  without  meeting  her  eyes,  "I 
got  to  meet  Lucille  at  the  station.  She's 
coming  up  for  the  day." 

"Then  bring  her  to  lunch,  Lefty." 

"Yes,  by  all  means,"  Gwen  said. 

"Thank  you,"  Lefty  said.  "Sure,  I'll 
ask  her." 

He  drove  off  in  the  station  wagon  a 
little  before  noon,  and  Oscar,  watching 
him  go,  said,  "I  wish  she'd  stayed  where 
she  was.   She'll  just  bring  trouble." 

Lefty  telephoned  later  from  the  rail- 
road station  and  explained,  hesitantly,  to 
Agatha  that  he  and  Lucille  were  planning 
to  take  a  drive  along  the  shore  route  and 
wouldn't  be  able  to  make  it  for  lunch. 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  at  dinner- 
time no  word  had  come  from  Lefty,  and 
Oscar  began  to  worry.  He  paced  the 
porch,  smoking  one  cigarette  after  an- 
other, and  he  was  still  on  the  porch  when 
the  station  wagon  at  last  climbed  the  hill. 

Oscar  called  angrily,  "Lefty,  where 
you  been?" 

Lefty  grinned.  "I  had  to  put  Lucille  on 
the  train,  Oscar.  I  guess  1  should  have 
called." 

"I  guess  you  should,"  Oscar  said,  but 
Agatha  could  tell  he  was  relieved.  .  .  . 

The  date  for  the  New  York  fight  came 
around  almost  unexpectedly.  Agatha 
had  known  the  date  all  along,  but  she 
had  not  assigned  it  its  day  of  the  week. 

"We'll  have  our  last  workout  Wednes- 
day, and  take  the  train  that  afternoon," 
Oscar  said.  "Lefty  will  hole  up  and  take 
it  easy  Thursday,  and  he'll  go  in  there 
like  a  lion  after  raw  meat  Friday  night." 

Lefty  smiled.  He  looked  relaxed,  and 
not  at  all  nervous,  and  Agatha  wondered 
if  seeing  Lucille  again  had  helped  him. 
She  tried  to  draw  Lefty  out,  without 
mentioning  Lucille  by  name,  but  had  no 
luck  at  all,  so  she  gave  up,  and  went  in 
the  house.  On  sudden  impulse  she  looked 
up  Jack  Barlow's  number  in  the  New 
York  directory  and  telephoned  him. 

"I  thought  I'd  bring  you  up  to  date  on 
our  project,  Jack,"  she  said.  "Lefty's 
fighting  Friday  night  in  New  York." 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "I  was  in  Leo's 
Place.  Suppose  I  get  tickets  for  you  and 
me,  Agatha,  ringside,  for  Friday  night." 

Agatha  laughed  and  said,  "Of  course, 
that's  why  I  called  you." 

"And  how  about  a  welcoming  com- 
mittee when  you  come  in?" 

"I  could  meet  you  in  Leo's  Place  Fri- 
day night." 

"I'll  be  there,"  he  said. 

Agatha  hung  up  thoughtfully.  It  had 
been  an  odd  relationship  all  along  with 
Jack  Barlow — half  lawyer,  half  friend. 
He   was   like  someone   who   had  come 


along  for  the  ride,  settled  hir 
fortably  in  the  back  seat,  and  I 
eyes  and  cars  open  and  his  mou 
Apparently  he  simply  liked  to  be 
and  Agatha  admitted  that  she  lik 
ing  him  around. 

And  Agatha  was  more  and  i 
vinccd  of  the  success  of  her  ad" 
There  was  a  shine  in  Oscar's  eyi 
he  spoke  of  Lefty,  and  even  / 
untrained  eyes  could  recognize  i 
lete  in  top  condition.  After  the  la 
out,  Wednesday  afternoon,  Kid 
said,  "Lefty,  you  got  it,  all  right.' 

"He  keeps  that  left  in  Irish  Joe 
face  Friday  night  and  we  got  no 
worry  about,"  Oscar  said.  "Oki 
you  did  good  work,  and  we'd  like 
you  in  Lefty's  corner  Friday  nigl 
want  to  come  down." 

"Okay,"  the  Kid  said. 

"I  got  a  two-room  joint  over 
West  Side  and  we'll  all  hole  up 
Oscar  said.  "I'll  borrow  a  cot  ft 

The  packing  was  done,  ant 
stowed  the  gear  in  the  station 
Agatha  drove  them  to  the  stat; 
before  they  left  the  hilltop  Left} 
and  looked  at  the  house  and  tl 
swung  around  for  a  view  of  tht 
sound.  Then  he  grinned  at  Aga 
said,  "I  won't  forget  this,  Aggie 
shook  hands  before  he  boarded 
and  he  turned  in  the  vestibule  anc 
as  the  train  pulled  out.  .  .  . 

Agatha  took  the  afternoon 
town  Friday,  and  checked  in  at  tl 
Westbrook,  where  she  telephon    w 
Barlow  from  her  room  and  am 
meet  him  at  Leo's  Place  at  six 
When  she  took  a  cab  to  the  Eigl 
nue  bar  she  felt  warm  pleasure 
ticipation,  and  as   the  cab  sto 
front  of  Leo's  Place,  Agatha  fel 
of  excitement  when  she  saw  the 
up  again  in  the  window:  LEFT 
GAN  FIGHTS  TONIGHT 

Leo's  Place  was  crowded,  am 
came  in  a  stout  man  at  the  ba 
"Hi,  Aggie,"  and  they  all  took 
chorus. 

Oscar  was  there,  helping  Bill 
behind  the  bar,  and  Walter  hur 
with  tense,  harried  eyes.  "Evei 
okay,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "You 
look  over  the  books?" 

Agatha  smiled.  "There's  no  ru: 
the  books,  Walter." 

"It's  the  first  of  the  month,'' 
said.  "Tony  Franklin  made  a  cb 
terday.  Business  has  been  pret 
Aggie,  but  it's  a  headache." 
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OSCAR  claimed  Agatha  then 
her  up  to  the  bar.  Billy  Wals 
over  to  shake  her  hand,  and 
greetings  from  Tony  Franklin  ai 
Kraft,  and  others  whose  faces  I 
a  vague  familiarity. 
'  "Lefty  went  off  to  a  movie  \ 
cille,"  Oscar  said  to  Agatha 

Agatha  frowned.  "With  Lucil 

"I  tried  to  keep  her  out  of  h 
Oscar  said,  and  shrugged.  "But 
had  his  steak  at  three  o'clock  i 
him  to  a  double  feature.  But  I 
Kid  along,  too." 

Jack  Barlow  came  in  ur 
through  the  crowd  and  noise,  an 
Agatha's  side  before  she  saw  h 
handclasp  was  warm  and  the 
gave  her  was  that  of  an  old  frier 
tha  wanted  to  speak  all  that  w; 
mind  and  tell  him  in  detail  all 
happened,  but  she  had  hardly  b 
fore  there  was  a  general  rush  to  l 

The  barroom  emptied  onto  t 
and  the  crowd  gathered  aroun 
cab  at  the  curb.  Lucille  and  Le 
inside,  and  Kid  Dalton  was  wi 
Agatha  went  out  with  Jack  an 
and  had  time  to  reach  in  at 
Lefty's  hand  and  murmur,  "Got 
before  Oscar  climbed  in  and 
door. 

Lucille  had  got  out  of  the  ca 
other  side,  and  as  it  moved  01 
closed  her  standing  in  the  str< 
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Agatha's,  and  after  a  moment's 

rshe  approached  the  curb.  Aga- 

jt  her  hand  and  said,  "Hello, 

>me  in  with  us  and  let's  all 

to  Lefty." 
fingertips  touched  Agatha's 
i  she  dropped  her  hand.  "I  got 
.  to  work." 

't  you  going  to  the  fight?" 
ted. 
i  it  here,  on  television."  .  .  . 
ad  Jack  Barlow  had  dinner  at 
staurant  on  Forty-fifth  Street, 
talked  so  much  and  so  ea- 
the  end  he  had  to  hurry  her 
ert  and  coffee.  The  evening's 
eady  under  way  when  they 
Arena.   Jack  conducted  her 
its,  first  row  ringside, 
bout  ended  in  a  third-round 
but  the  second  was  a  dull  af- 
leless  the  slap  of  the  blows 
it  ringside,  and  Agatha  found 
ring  even  though  she  knew 
ler  was  hitting  very  hard, 
bout  ended  Jack  said,  "I've 
ig  you,  Agatha.   You  don't 
u?" 

liled.  "Not  very  much.  My 
0S  like  to  take  a  couple  of 
crowd  who  are  yelling  the 
more  action  and  put  them  up 
*  ring." 
bout  had  started,  and  again 
one.  The  boys  were  trying, 
i  styles  were  similar.  Jack  ex- 
ad  there  was  not  much  action, 
third  round  a  baldish  young 
along  the  aisle  and  stopped 
Agatha,  stooped,  so  that  he 
j  obstruct  the  view  of  the  ring, 
i  me,"  he  said.  "Are  you  Miss 
stopher?" 
itha  said. 
you  spare  a  minute?  Pat  Den- 
ke  to  talk  to  you.  He  wants  to 

that  mean?"  Agatha  said. 
air,"  Jack  explained.    "On 

went  on,  "They  tell  us  you're 

of  the  boy  in  the  main  event, 

gan,  and  we'd  like  to  let  the 

look  at  you.  There's  Pat  other 

ring." 

looked  over  and  saw  a  friendly 
longed  to  a  slim  young  man 
t  eyes,  black  hair  and  a  cleft 

miled  and  got  to  her  feet.  She 
he  young  man,  her  head  bent, 
around  to  the  other  side  of 
Pat  Dennis  gave  her  hand  a 
as  she  moved  into  the  seat  be- 
nd immediately  began  talking 
rophone.  He  had  a  fresh,  en- 
that  seemed  to  bring  the 
his  confidence. 


"Well,  Mother,  you've  watched  a  lot 
of  prize  fights  and  you  probably  think 
it's  a  man's  game,"  he  was  saying  into  the 
microphone.  "I've  got  something  to  show 
you,  as  soon  as  this  round  ends,  and 
you'd  better  tell  Pop  to  pull  his  chair  up 
a  little  closer,  too.  There's  the  bell  now." 
He  turned  his  head  and  gazed  up  toward 
the  mezzanine,  "let's  have  the  camera 
pan  down  here  a  minute." 

In  front  of  him  was  a  small  monitor 
picture  of  the  telecast. 

AGATHA  watched  it  with  fascination. 
.TTLShe  saw  the  ring,  and  a  fighter  in  his 
corner,  then  the  picture  moved  and  she 
saw  shadows. 

"Please  turn  around.  Miss  Christopher, 
and  look  at  the  camera." 

Agatha  turned,  and  gazed  up  at  the 
mezzanine. 

"Here  she  is,"  Pat  Dennis  said.  "The 
one  and  only  lady  fight  manager.  This  is 
Miss  Agatha  Christopher,  and  believe  it 
or  not,  she's  comanager  of  Lefty  Langan, 
the  boy  who  goes  on  in  the  main  event 
tonight.  Miss  Christopher,  tell  us.  How 
did  you  become  a  fight  manager?" 

"I'm  not  a  manager,  exactly,"  Agatha 
said.  "Oscar  Gumper  is  Lefty  Langan's 
manager,  but  we  own  an  equal  share." 

"You  train  him?"  Pat  said,  with  a  grin. 

"He  trained  out  at  my  place  in  Con- 
necticut," Agatha  said.  "But  of  course  I 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  training 
him,  except  to  play  gin  rummy  with  him 
to  help  him  relax." 

"I  wonder  if  a  guy  can  relax,  playing 
gin  rummy  with  you,"  Pat  Dennis  said, 
grinning.  "Tell  me,  how  did  you  hap- 
pen to  manage  a  fighter?" 

"I  inherited  him,"  Agatha  said. 

"Inherited  him?" 

"From  my  uncle,"  Agatha  said.  "He 
left  me  a  bar  over  on  Eighth  Avenue, 
called  Leo's  Place,  and  he  left  me  Lefty 
Langan." 

"What's  this  again?"  Pat  Dennis  said. 
"You  inherited  a  bar  and  a  fighter?" 

"That's  it  exactly,"  Agatha  said.  "So 
I'm  running  the  bar  and  I'm  running  the 
fighter.  Helping  to,  that  is." 

"Excuse  me,"  Pat  Dennis  said.  "Let's 
have  the  camera  back  on  the  ring.  It 
looks  like  some  action  up  there  now.  And 
thanks  a  million  for  coming  over,  Miss 
Christopher.  Is  there  anything  else  you 
want  to  say  to  the  television  audience?" 

"Just  one  thing,"  Agatha  said.  "If 
they're  listening  in  at  Leo's  Place  I  think 
Walter  ought  to  pour  a  drink  on  the 
house." 

Pat  Dennis  shouted  his  laughter.  "How 
do  you  like  that?  Well,  thank  you,  Miss 
Christopher.  You  were  swell.  And  best 
of  luck  with  your  fighter.  I  hope  he  goes 
places." 

"He'll  go  places,"  Agatha  said  confi- 


"Ask  your  mother!    Ask  your  father!    Can't 
either  of  you  stand  on  your  own  two  feet?" 


SIDNEY    HOFF 


If  you've  ever  told  a  child  a  story, 
you  know  the  eager  attention  of  youth. 

But  put  a  child  20  feet  away  and  try  to 
talk  in  an  ordinary  tone  against  the  noise 
of  shuffling  feet,  voices  in  the  corridor, 
and  a  nearby  band  rehearsal  .  .  .  and  you'll 
understand  why  so  many  children  get 
tired  and  irritable  at  school. 

And  you'll  realize  why  so  many 
schools  are  installing  Acousti-Celotex 
sound  conditioning  to  blot  up  noise. 

Acousti-Celotex*  brings  quiet  .  .  .  eases 
nerves  .  .  .  aids  thought. 

Obviously,  the  quiet  so  good  for  schools  is 
good  for  businesses,  too.  Millions  of 
square  feet  of  Acousti-Celotex  have  been 
installed  to  quiet  offices,  banks,  restaurants, 
and  stores.  Contented  employees  mean 
better  efficiency.  Comfortable  customers 
increase  patronage  .  .  .  profits. 

That  is  why  we  offer  you  a  free  analysis  of 
your  own  noise  problem  by  a  trained  sound 
technician — your  nearest  U.  S.  or  Canadian 
distributor  of  Acousti-Celotex  products. 
Write  us  today  for  his  name. 

Sound  conditioning  is  a  sound  investment. 

THE  CELOTEX  CORPORATION 
CHICAGO  3,  ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTS        FOR        EVERY       SOUND        CONDITIONING        PROBLEM 
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dently.  "He'll  be  middleweight  cham- 
pion of  the  world." 

Back  in  her  seat  beside  Jack,  Agatha 
said,  "That  was  quite  an  experience.  I 
wonder  how  they  knew  I  owned  a  share 
of  Lefty  Langan." 

"A  little  publicity  like  that  can  be 
pretty  valuable,"  Jack  said. 

She  looked  at  him,  saw  his  intent  pro- 
file as  he  watched  the  action  in  the  ring. 
"Jack,"  she  said,  "you  did  it,  didn't  you?" 

His  eyes  met  hers.  "I'm  your  lawyer," 
he  said.  "I  look  out  for  your  interests. 
You  don't  mind,  do  you?" 

"I  think  it  was  a  lovely  idea,"  Agatha 
said. 

"And  I  trust  everyone  was  looking  in 
at  Menasset,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  Lord,  I  never  thought  of  that." 
Agatha  groaned. 

The  bell  clanged  several  times  and 
the  ring  announcer  climbed  through  the 
ropes,  conferred  with  the  referee  and 
the  judges,  motioned  for  the  microphone 
to  be  lowered,  and  named  the  winner. 

A  GATHA  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was 
z\just  past  ten  o'clock.  The  main  event 
was  next  on  the  card.  The  fat  man  be- 
side her  who  seemed  to  be  betting  on 
whichever  fighter  sat  in  the  corner  near- 
est him,  said,  "If  I  get  Irish  Joe  Broag  in 
my  corner  I'll  break  even.  You're  five 
bucks  in  me." 

His  companion  murmured  something 
Agatha  could  not  hear  and  the  fat  man 
said,  "Nuts.  This  Joe  Broag  is  hot.  It  will 
be  over  in  a  hurry.  Eddie  Manolo 
knocked  the  bum  out  in  the  second  round 
his  last  fight." 

Jack  said,  "Here  he  comes." 

Agatha  saw  the  familiar  blue  of  Lefty's 
robe,  saw  his  calm  face  and  sleek  black 
hair.  He  had  acquired  a  tan  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Agatha  had  the  irrelevant 
thought  that  the  pale  blue  of  the  robe  was 
becoming  to  his  tan.  He  climbed  through 
the  ropes  and  danced  in  his  corner,  his 
gloves  held  against  his  chest.  Oscar  and 
Kid  Dalton  appeared  on  the  platform 
behind  him. 

"He  looks  good,"  Jack  said. 

The  fat  man  beside  Agatha  said,  "Hah! 
Pay  me.  I  get  Joe  Broag." 

Lefty  turned  to  scan  the  ringside  seats, 
and  Agatha  half  rose.  He  smiled  and 
waved  a  glove  and  Agatha  waved  back 
at  him.  The  fat  man  turned  and  gave 
her  a  long  curious  look,  and  Agatha 
said,  "You've  got  the  wrong  corner  this 
fight,  Mister." 

"Yeah?"  the  fat  man  said. 

The  cheers  were  for  Joe  Broag  now  as 
he  came  along  the  opposite  aisle  and 
went  up  to  his  corner.  He  had  rumpled 
black  hair  and  a  pug  nose  that  had  not 
yet  had  the  jauntiness  flattened  out  of  it. 

Lefty  was  seated  now.  on  his  stool,  and 
Oscar  was  kneading  the  muscles  at  the 
back  of  his  neck  to  relieve  the  tension, 
but  Agatha  was  sure  that  Lefty  was  not 
unnaturally  tense.  He  looked  calm  and 
relaxed.  The  announcer  was  introduc- 
ing two  lightweights  who  were  to  fight 
the  main  event  the  next  week,  rolling 
out  adjectives  as  big  as  brewers'  trucks. 

Then  the  ring  was  cleared,  the  an- 
nouncer named  the  officials  assigned  to 
the  bout,  cleared  his  throat,  clutched  the 
microphone,  and  began:  "This  is  the  fea- 
ture event.  Ten  rounds.  From  New 
York's  West  Side,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pounds,  wearing  purple 
trunks,  Lefty  Langan.  .  .  ." 

They  were  in  the  center  of  the  ring 
now,  receiving  the  referee's  instructions; 
then  the  men  danced  back  to  their  cor- 
ners, the  robes  were  pulled  away,  and 
they  stood  alone,  each  in  his  corner,  wait- 
ing for  the  bell. 

The  bout  started  slowly.  Lefty  had 
learned  his  lesson  in  New  Haven  and  he 
boxed  carefully,  jabbing  his  left.  Agatha 
sat  hardly  breathing,  and  the  house  was 
silent.  For  a  full  minute  not  a  solid 
blow  was  struck,  then  Broag  feinted  a 
left  to  the  body,  bent  over  with  his  head 
down,  and  drew  a  straight  left  to  the 


head  from  Lefty.  It  was  classic  strategy. 
The  moment  Lefty  started  the  blow 
Broag  side-stepped  and  landed  hard  with 
a  left  hook  that  caught  Lefty  off  balance. 

"Get  him,  Joe,"  the  fat  man  beside 
Agatha  yelled. 

As  Lefty  backed  away  Agatha  saw  red 
on  his  face.  Her  hands  were  clenched 
so  hard  that  her  nails  bit  into  her  palms. 

"From  the  nose,"  Jack  said.  "It's  noth- 
ing serious.  He's  all  right." 

For  the  rest  of  the  round  Broag  was 
the  aggressor,  and  Lefty  circled  and 
backed  away.  But  he  kept  shooting  his 
hard  left  jab,  and  several  times  it  struck 


was  cheering  for  Broag.  Then  Lefty's 
jab  stung  Broag  and  there  was  fast  in- 
fighting on  the  ropes,  with  Lefty  landing 
one  good  uppercut. 

Now  they  were  in  the  center  of  the 
ring,  and  Broag  was  feinting  and  bob- 
bing, circling  away  from  Lefty's  jab.  Ag- 
atha had  a  perfect  view  of  it  when  it 
happened.  Joe  Broag  feinted  again  with 
his  left  to  the  body,  to  draw  a  lead  from 
Lefty  and  smash  his  hook  in  again.  Aga- 
tha saw  the  feint,  and  she  saw  the  flick  of 
Lefty's  glove,  then  Broag's  hook  was 
coming.  But  Lefty  had  never  let  his  blow 
go  and,  balanced  on  his  toes,  he  ducked 


JJATING-IN  OR  OUT 

WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


TONY   VENTI 


Egg  Flower  Soup  from  Bata-an  Lunch,  San  Francisco,  California 


ON  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
Kearny  Street,  number  836, 
near  the  Hall  of  Justice  you'll 
behold  a  not  very  high-toned, 
"lunch-type"  restaurant.  Go  in, 
friend,  go  in.  The  food  is  good 
beyond  anything  the  looks  of  the 
place  would  lead  you  to  expect. 

Filipinos,  charming  with  disarm- 
ing and  gentle  smiles,  frequent  the 
place.  It's  run  by  Remy  Balonan 
and  Clem  Mateo.  It's  called 
Bata-an  Lunch. 

It  was  my  first  experience  with 
Filipino  food  and  what  food  it  is! 

The  best  description  I  can  offer  is 
that  it  is  clean  tasting. 

The  Bata-an  serves  American,  Chi- 
nese and  Indonesian  dishes  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Filipino  numbers  at 
60  to  85  cents  each. 


Be  sure  to  try  the  Egg  Flower 
Soup.  Even  if  you  can't  get  to  the 
Bata-an  Lunch  to  sample  it  imme- 
diately, you  can  make  it  at  home 
with  the  following  recipe. 

EGG  FLOWER  SOUP:  1  quart 
chicken  stock,  1/2  cup  diced  Chinese 
melon,  Vi  CUP  diced  cooked  pork, 
Vi  cup  shelled  peas,  1  tablespoon 
fresh  sliced  ginger,  1  egg,  salt  to 
taste.  Simmer  all  these  ingredients 
together  until  the  peas  are  cooked 
(about  15-20  minutes).  Beat  a  raw 
egg  into  the  cooked  soup  with 
fork.  Continue  beating  with  the 
soup  at  a  simmer  so  that  egg  will 
form  into  shreds.  Season.  (Chinese 
melon  may  be  obtained  in  any 
Chinatown.  If  unavailable,  omit 
it.  Use  dried  ginger  if  fresh  cannot 
be  had  and  remove  from  soup  be- 
fore serving.)  Serves  4. 


//  you  wish  to  receive  this  Egp  Flower  Soup  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card,  send 
set f -addressed ,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier's  Food  Editor.  Box  I,  250  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  17,  New  York.    Start  your  collection  of  Collier's  Food  Recipes  note. 


solidly  and  backed  Broag  up.  When  the 
bell  rang  there  was  a  low  buzz  of  noise; 
everyone  sensed  it  was  the  beginning  of 
a  good  fight. 

In  Lefty's  corner  Oscar  was  at  work 
with  adrenaline,  putting  swabs  in  Lefty's 
nostrils  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  the 
fighter  lay  back  against  the  ropes,  re- 
laxed, with  his  legs  stretched  out.  Ten 
seconds  before  the  bell  Oscar  leaned  over 
and  whispered  in  Lefty's  ear.  Agatha  saw 
Lefty  nod. 

As  the  bell  rang  for  the  second  round 
Broag  came  out  of  his  corner  fast,  and 
there  was  a  flurry  of  blows  that  Lefty 
blocked  with  his  arms  and  elbows,  as  he 
backed  away  against  the  ropes.  But  they 
made  loud  slapping  noises  and  the  crowd 


the  hook  and  Agatha  saw  the  powerful 
pivot  of  his  shoulders  as  he  started  an 
overhand  right.  Broag  was  off  balance 
and  wide  open  and  the  smack  of  the 
glove  on  his  jaw  was  like  the  slap  of  an 
oar  blade,  flat  on  calm  water. 

Joe  Broag  went  down,  on  his  face,  with 
his  arms  stretched  out  above  his  head. 
Agatha  was  shouting  with  the  rest,  and 
pounding  Jack's  shoulder  with  her  fist. 
The  referee  finished  the  count  and 
dropped  to  his  knees  on  the  canvas  to  re- 
move Broag's  mouthpiece.  He  was  still 
unconscious. 

In  all  the  noise  Agatha  heard  the  fat 
man  say  with  disgust,  "He  had  his  eyes 
behind  his  head,"  and  she  knew  what  it 
meant.   It  meant  that  Lefty  had  a  good 


second  in  his  corner;  it  meant  th 
had  told  him  to  watch  for  that 
meet  it  with  a   feint,  then  coi 
hook  with  his  overhand  right, 

They   had   carried   Joe   Broai 
corner,  where  a  crowd  of  statu 
morbidly  watched  the  efforts 
him.   Lefty's  arm  had  been  rail 
had   made   his   gestures   o!    trii 
the  crowd.  Then  Oscar  was  thi 
ring,    putting    Lefty's   robe   a 
shoulders  and  leading  him  awa 

Joe  Broag  was  conscious  an< 
feet  now,  able  to  hear  the  annou 
of  the  time — one   minute  and 
eight  seconds  of  the  second  roi 
still  looked  groggy,  but  the  co 
doctor  patted  his  shoulder  and1 
away,  so  he  was  clearly  all  rij 
crowd  began  to  file  out  and  J 
taking  her  elbow.  "He's  good, 
He's  better  than  I  thought.   At* 
is  a  good  man  in  his  corner.  C 
ured  that  one  out." 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.  "Oscar 
was  pretty  proud  of  his  let  t  hi 
calls  for  a  celebration.  We'll  hi 
to  Leo's  Place.  There'll  be  a 
umph  in  Leo's  Place." 

She  was  right.  The  celebra 
well  under  way  when  they  rea 
Eighth  Avenue  bar,  and  when 
tered  everyone  grinned  and  yi 
Walter  said,  "You  looked  greai 
vision,  Aggie.  I  poured  that 
house,  like  you  said." 

They  were  all  talking  about 
and  they  all  agreed  that  Lefty 
looked  better.    There  was  a  nil 
door  when  Lefty  appeared  wi 
half  an  hour  later,  and  Lefty  b 
head  shyly  and  grinned. 

Lefty   had  a  ginger  ale  at 
standing  beside   Agatha,   and 
mured  to  her,  "Aggie,  we're 
gonna  go  places." 

"You  bet  we  are,"  Agatha  sail 

Oscar,  who  was  helping 
bar,  heard  and  said,  "We're  goi 
in  about  ten  minutes,  Lefty," 
minutes   later  Oscar   got   Lefl 
Leo's  Place,  shoving  well-wish 
After  they  had  gone  there  was 
in   the  bar.    Agatha  suddenly 
hausted. 

"I  guess  it's  been  a  strain,"  si 
Jack.  "1  didn't  know  it  until  nt 
feel  really  whipped  down."  & 
resigned  smile  she  cried,  "Oh, 
pulling  a  headache  again." 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said  patier 
take  you  home." 

ON  THE  way  to  the  Hotel  W 
in  a  taxi,  Agatha  felt  an  ini 
when  he  mentioned  taking  her  l< 
let.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  antid( 
girl  poisoned  by  the  thrill  of 
ring — a  shot  of  cultural  penicilli 

As  the  cab  crossed  to  the  E 
Agatha  found  herself  waiting  si 
Jack  to  make  some  sort  of  mov 
only  took  out  a  pack  of  cigarette 
her  one,  and  struck  a  light  for  tt 
He  smoked  in  silence  and  appa 
tentment,  and  if  he  had  any  int 
paying  his  respects  to  the 
of  the  taxicab  kiss,  or  for  that  rr 
desire,  he  gave  no  sign  of  it. 
cab  reached  Park  Avenue  she  m 
"You're  not  angry,  are  you?" 

"No.  Why?" 

"I  mean  about  my  fading  01 
again." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "Of  coursl 

"I'll  go  in  training,"  Agatha] 
promise  I'll  be  bursting  with  v| 
the  ballet." 

"Fine,"  he  said  dryly.    "I'll 
then." 

He  kept  the  cab  waiting  ag] 
they  reached  the  Westbrook,  an 
to  the  elevator.  As  she  went  tcj 
night  Agatha  felt  like  a  witness! 
primed  herself  for  cross-ex*! 
and  had  not  been  asked  the 
questions.  She  felt  let  down. 

(To  be  continued  next  we  I 
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Every  time  ice  entertained  it  seemed  to 
cost  us  a  small  fortune.  Then  Tom  and  1  found 
out  how  much  everybody  likes  California  Sherry 
wine,  and  how  easy  Sherry  is  on  your  pocketbook 


Note  I   keep  Sherry  uine   on   hand 

all  the  time.  It's  so  easy.  Just  cool  and  serve. 
Come  over  to  our  house  tonight  and  I'll  show 
you  how  really  good  it  is 


1 


See  how  they  like  Sherry  wine'/1  It's  so  popular 
that  even  on  our  budget  we  can  entertain  often! 


rry  Wine 


S  SO  LITTLE . . .  ADDS  SO  MUCH 

.ikf.  to  entertain  more  than  your  budget  now  lets 
serving  your  guests  Sherry  wine.  It's  a  pleasant 
and  more  people  are  following,  all  over  the 
ese  days. 

the  fine-flavored  Sherries  of  California  add  so 
ment  and  ease  to  a  gathering!  And  because  these 
good  nines  now  cost  only  a  feu  cents  a  serving! 
»  of  California  are  now  chosen  by  seven  out  of 
ican  families  who  serve  wine.  You  will  find  the 
alifornia  featured  wherever  wine  is  sold. 

good  nays  to  entertain  smartly  and  economically,  urile 
Idvisory  Board.  San  Francisco,  for  the  free  booklet. 
Entertaining  with  the  Vines  of  California." 


The 


3»'| 


Wines  of  California  rank 
with  the  world's  finest 

The  cool  coastal  hillsides  and  the 
warm  valleys  of  California  give  ideal 
soil  and  climate  to  over  125  famous 
wine-grape  varieties.  From  the  pure 
fresh  juice.  California  vintners  pro- 
duce choice  Sauternes  and  Rhine 
wines.  Burgundies  and  Clarets  for 
your  dinner  table... rich,  full-bodied 
Ports  to  go  with  desserts  and  cheese 
.  .  .  and  fine  Sherry  wines  to  serve 
with  light  refreshments 
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I  HAD  POLIO 


Continued  from  page  14 


mother,  being  familiar,  interested  them 
less  than  other  patients  on  the  floor.  I 
tried  to  entice  the  children  to  stay  with 
me  by  having  a  tea  party,  or  fashioning 
paper  hats,  or  playing  records.  But  after 
a  few  minutes  Billy  would  go  running 
down  the  hospital  corridor,  with  Hope 
tagging  along,  to  make  friends  with  some 
other  patient. 

It  hurt  terribly  that  I  could  plan  for 
Hope's  and  Billy's  education,  could  darn 
their  socks  and  order  their  clothes  by  tel- 
ephone but  could  not,  apparently,  be  a 
part  of  their  lives.  1  tried  to  be  objec- 
tive about  this,  but  still  it  was  awful  to 
know  that  my  physical  disability  de- 
prived me  of  a  mother's  usual  place  in 
her  children's  affection.  I  was  a  stranger 
to  my  own  children. 

Of  all  the  gifts  friends  brought  to  the 
hospital,  the  gift  of  friendship  meant  the 
most.  Some  of  them  got  very  flustered  in 
noticing  over  my  bed  the  frame  from 
which  hung  the  two  trapezes  I  used  to 
pull  myself  to  a  sitting  position.  They 
either  shouted  at  me  in  their  nervousness 
or  just  sat  silent,  not  contributing  a  sin- 
gle thought  or  idea. 

The  frank  reaction  of  a  boy  visitor  to 
the  hospital  was  preferable.  He  asked, 
"Say,  lady!  Do  you  have  any  monkeys?" 

Surprised,  I  answered,  "No." 

He  continued,  "You  don't  have  any 
monkeys?  The  only  place  that  I've  seen 
swings  like  those  was  in  the  monkey  cage 
at  the  zoo." 

If  only  people  would  have  stopped 
giving  me  medical  advice!  What  I  longed 
to  hear  about  were  concerts,  current 
plays,  ball  games  or  town  politics.  My 
most  welcome  caller  was  a  woman  who 
loaned  me  books  and  omitted  remarks 
about  my  cheerful  attitude.  She  sensed 
that  spoken  or  written  compliments  dis- 
turbed my  hard-won  emotional  control. 

A  Greek  Girl  Translates 

My  daily  schedule  included  exercises 
in  a  keyhole-shaped  Hubbard  tub  filled 
with  water.  The  physiotherapist  would 
say,  "Tighten  your  hips,  squeeze  your 
gluteals."  A  Greek  girl  who  couldn't 
master  these  words  translated  it,  "Pinch 
your  sittings." 

I  had  to  devise  my  own  occupational 
therapy.  I  decided  to  follow  Dr.  Fos- 
dick's  advice,  "Be  busy  and  get  yourself 
off  your  hands."  First  on  the  docket  was 
teaching  myself  to  type. 

As  a  children's  librarian,  I  had  lec- 
tured to  parents  on  the  choice  of  books, 
but  now  that  I  was  bedridden,  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  I  would  never  do  that 
again.  However,  parents  who  were  visit- 
ing in  the  hospital  asked  me  for  advice 
about  what  books  to  buy  for  their  chil- 
dren. I  busied  myself  compiling  a  Book 
Budget  List  for  Ages  Two  to  Twelve.  I 
sent  the  article  to  a  magazine.  In  three 
weeks  I  received  a  check.  My  mental 
health  went  up  several  notches. 

My  outlook  on  life  improved  again 
when  the  doctor  announced  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  me  to  be 
taken  by  wheel  chair  from  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  to  Children's  Hospital 
where  I  would  learn  to  walk  in  the  pool. 

The  doctor  didn't  need  to  describe  the 
advantages  of  my  learning  to  walk  in  the 
water.  I  knew  that  because  the  water 
would  hold  all  but  a  tenth  of  my  weight 
and  1  would  not  be  so  afraid  of  falling. 
I  could  concentrate  more  on  the  busi- 
ness of  learning  the  stiff-legged  walk  that 
1  hoped  eventually  to  use  on  land.  A 
bathing  suit  and  water  braces  (to  pro- 
tect my  unmanageable  knee  muscles) 
were  my  equipment. 

At  the  pool  a  physiotherapist  towed 
me  over  to  where  I  could  hang  on  to  two 
iron  bars  and  then  boosted  me  up  on  my 
two  braced  legs.   It  felt  mighty  good  to 


be  up  again  after  fourteen  months  in 
bed.  While  1  hung  on  to  the  bars  (my 
water  crutches)  the  physiotherapist  dem- 
onstrated the  technique  of  doing  a  four- 
gaited  walk. 

"First  put  your  right  hand  forward  on 
the  bar,  then  swing  the  left  leg  forward, 
now  move  left  hand  ahead  on  its  bar  and 
hitch  the  right  leg  ahead,"  he  said. 

One  day  fourteen  weeks  later  I  was 
ready  to  try  walking  on  land!  Two  physi- 
otherapists lifted  me  down  from  my  high 
hospital  bed.  The  thought  of  being  ver- 
tical without  the  comforting  aid  of  wa- 
ter left  me  jittery.  My  toes  and  feet 
rebelled  at  the  captivity  of  shoes  after 
months  of  freedom.  My  land  braces  felt 
much  like  the  bed  splints.  I  felt  light- 
headed and  my  feet  tingled.  Hanging 
on  to  their  arms,  I  placed  my  right  foot 
forward  in  line  with  my  left  shoe. 


in  walking  so  that  I  could  relegate  my 
wheel  chair  to  the  basement.  I  could 
get  in  and  out  of  an  armchair,  so  we 
made  sure  there  was  one  for  me  in  each 
room.  My  husband  devised  an  ingenious 
bench  in  the  shower  which  extended  out 
beyond  the  shower  stall.  On  it  I  could 
sit  down  where  it  was  dry,  take  off  my 
braces,  slide  over,  bathe  myself,  slide 
back  and  put  on  my  braces  again. 

I  found  that  a  crutch  can  be  used  ad- 
vantageously to  retrieve  articles  that 
have  fallen  on  the  floor,  or  to  turn  on  a 
light  switch.  However,  there  was  an 
almost  overwhelming  list  of  things  that 
1  could  not  do.  When  household  matters 
were  at  sixes  and  sevens,  it  took  a  strong 
will  to  keep  after  things  that  were  im- 
portant. 

I  discovered  that  I  had  to  accustom  my 
friends  to  my  handicap.    When  1  would 


COLLIERS 


"You'll  get  a  miracle  drug  if  you  need 
it.     Meanwhile,  take  this  cod-liver  oil' 


The  next  day,  while  my  helpers  held 
their  arms  around  me  and  my  crutches 
as  if  we  were  playing  London  Bridge,  I 
took  four  steps.  The  first  year  of  infan- 
tile paralysis  had  been  the  hardest. 

I  had  spent  610  days  in  the  hospital  the 
day  I  was  allowed  to  go  home.  My  son 
promptly  ran  away  from  me,  scooting 
out  the  door  when  I  called  him.  He  knew 
that  I  could  not  chase  after  him.  One  of 
my  problems  was  to  get  the  co-operation 
of  my  lively  three-year-old.  My  eight- 
year-old  daughter  seemed  amenable.  She 
was  old  enough  to  be  thoughtful.  She 
mused,  "Mummy,  Daddy  has  to  take 
care  of  you,  doesn't  he,  because  when 
you  were  married  he  promised  to,  in 
sickness  and  in  health?" 

It  was  going  to  take  time  to  set  up  a 
satisfying  relationship  with  my  son  and 
daughter. 

The  immediate  job  was  to  fix  up  the 
house  so  that  I  could  do  for  myself 
rather  than  keep  asking  for  assistance. 
A  ramp  was  constructed  from  the  back 
yard  into  the  house  at  the  ground  level, 
so  that  I  could  go  in  and  out  by  myself. 
I  had  to  sleep  on  the  first  floor.  A  tele- 
phone beside  my  bed  eased  my  qualms 
about  being  alone.  The  housekeeper  ex- 
pected me  to  be  an  invalid,  but  I  could 
order  food  and  plan  meals  even  if  I 
couldn't  take  stock  of  what  was  in  the 
refrigerator. 

In  time,  I  built  up  enough  endurance 


enter  a  room  everyone  would  stop  talk- 
ing and  watch  me.  It  took  considerable 
poise  to  get  myself  across  a  room  and  at 
the  same  time  try  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion that  would  lessen  the  general  tense- 
ness. Overzealous  in  their  desire  to  help 
the  weak,  they  would  jump  up  in  my 
way,  grab  my  elbow  (which  threatened 
my  balance)  or  stand  where  they  would 
interfere  with  the  semicircular  swing  I 
needed  to  make  to  get  myself  into  a 
chair. 

If  anyone  in  my  audience  did  unfreeze 
enough  to  talk,  she  was  likely  to  de- 
scribe someone  she  knew  who  had  had 
infantile  paralysis,  too,  and  detail  what 
his  treatments  and  exploits  had  been.  I 
liked  to  hear  about  the  man  who  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  some  catastrophe.  I 
listened  with  interest  to  the  story  about 
Sarah  Bernhardt  going  right  on  acting 
after  one  leg  was  amputated.  I  learned 
much  from  other  cripples  too,  with 
whom  I  had  a  special  bond  of  interest. 

My  neighbors  were  among  the  first 
ones  to  stop  pitying  me  and  think  of 
ways  to  help.  The  lady  next  door,  a 
woman  my  mother's  age.  shopped  for  ar- 
ticles that  were  not  easy  to  order  by 
phone.  She  took  the  children  to  the  den- 
tist, the  barbershop  and  the  shoe  store. 

But  it  was  hard  for  me  to  hold  my 
tongue  when  someone  would  assist  me 
in  doing  something  that  I  could  do  alone, 
such  as  putting  on  my  coat.    I  thought 


that  perhaps  I  was  the  only  on  i 
annoyed  when  people  prevent 
ing  one  of  the  few  things  that 
for  myself.  But  Justice  Felix  F] 
told  my  husband  about  being 
when  a  young  man  went  up  tci 
Roosevelt    and    said,    "Mr. 
could  I  shake  that  cocktail  • 
you?" 

Roosevelt  answered  in 
tones,  "Young  man,  that's  o 
can  do  myself." 

Inching  Back  to  Norm; 

Some  activities  broadened 
zon,  gave  me  a  reason  for  beir 
with  people  and  made  me  feel 
inching  my  way  back  into  tl 
stream  of  life.  A  lady  put  me 
of  selling  tickets  and  arrang 
for  500  people  at  the  United  ' 
night  at  the  Boston  Symphoi 
concert. 

Another  friend  gave  me  the 
bility  of  organizing  and  ru 
Neighborhood  Groups  of  thi 
League  of  Women  Voters.  I 
cally  strong  enough  to  give  ra 
the  Red  Cross.  Though  I  1 
while  talking,  I  was  engaged 
one  seminar  at  Wellesley  Coll 
subject  of  "Books  for  the  Nurs 
Child";  and  to  tell  a  church 
ideas  on  the  treatment  of  t 
capped  in  a  lecture  which  1 
Handicapped  Are  Human  Bei 

My  social  life  gradually  incr 
I  cannot  climb  more  than  one 
out  someone  or  something  V 
to,  but  when  there  were  no  m 
to  carry  me,  I  could  get  into 
of  friends  who  had  a  baniste 
side  entrance.  I  could  serve  ii 
munity  canning  group  because 
a  railing  on  the  factory  steps 

I  had  no  special  aptitude 
or  handwork  and  stairs  kept 
getting  into  the  places  wl 
women  went  to  roll  bandages 
I  could  get  into  the  children 
the  basement  of  the  public  li 
offered  to  do  a  Book  Week  S 

As  boys  and  girls  from  fiv« 
came  hustling  in  to  find  T 
doubly  glad  that  I  had  lean 
that  had  wide  appeal.  There 
been  about  40  there  when  I 
first  tale.  The  boys  and  girls 
my  every  word.  At  the  nex 
ance,  96  children  jammed  the 
some  had  to  be  turned  away, 
tion  that  I  was  making  a  place 
in  the  community  was  exhila 

As  I  walked  around  towi 
who  now  knew  me  as  the 
would  yell,  "Hi,  Mrs.  Griswe 
dren  who  didn't  know  me 
and  stare  at  my  crutches, 
asked,  "Why  do  you  have  tho 
Curious  boys  would  crouch  c 
spect  my  knee  locks. 

When  strangers  stare  the  t 
is  look  them  in  the  eye  and  sr 
people  speak  without  an  iutr< 
the  person  who  walks  down 
with  a  child,  a  dog,  or  a  handi 

As  things  change  from  a 
to  a  "can  do"  the  handicappe 
happier  and  happier.  After  V 
painstaking  effort,  my  son, 
five,  began  to  do  what  I  ask 
Now  I  could  be  alone  with  h 
my  house  with  the  help  of 
who  came  three  days  a  week 
the  rugs,  scrub  the  floors  an 
ironing. 

My  household  efficiency  v 
I  developed  special  methods 
to  serve  my  special  needs.  To 
the  bugaboo  of  stairs,  we  add 
fast-room-laundry  to  the  1 
houses   the   breakfast   table 
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m&H,  the  ironer  and  a  small  quick 

ze. 

odthe  laundry  I  sit  down,  pull  the 

!es  'Ut  ot   the  clothes  chute,   stuff 

i  ii the  washer,  and  reach  for  the 

in  he  cupboard  below  the  chute. 

r  tl  clothes  have  been  washed  and 

can  sit  in  front  of  the  ironer 

jjkheets,  underwear  and  shirts. 

Hi't  found  an  easy  way  to  make 

It    1    manage    by    parking    my 

^Kit  the  head  and  going  the  length 

} 'd  with  a  hand-over-hand  tech- 

ifch  like  that  used  by  a  swimmer 

•  i  the  water.   1  keep  things  that  1 

fl  during  the  night  within  reach 

Hdside  table.    When  mv  husband 

■ut  town  and  one  of  the  children 

Hi,  1  put  the  cough  medicine  and 

nd  glass  of  water  on  my  bed- 

,  before  1  get  into  bed. 

:hildren  cry  out  in  the  night.  1 

o  them  immediately.    It  takes 

een    minutes    to    put    on    my 

\  system  is  to  shout  and  have 

to  me. 

r*  *■*■*■*****•***  ****** 

I.IIKtTEST  DRUG : 
(HI  PE.\lflLLI\    ! 


Jy  J.  D.  RATCLIFF 

Uie   new    miracle    drug 

jmycetin    promises    to 

out     typhus,     typhoid 

whooping    cough   and 

diseases  for  which  no 

ictory  medicine  existed 
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1  acrobatic  trick  to  scrub  my 
bathtub  with  one  hand  while  I 
alance  b\  clutching  the  side  of 
b  with  the  other.  This  s\stem 
ed  all  right  except  for  the  one 
I  slipped  and  ended  up  draped 
side  of  the  tub  with  my  wrist- 
n  in  the  water.  My  daughter 
ne  a  footstool  so  that  I  could 
the  floor, 
idesmen  all  co-operate.  Their 
ilness  is  heart-warming.  The 
places  the  milk  bottles  inside 
door  in  front  of  the  refrigerator 
th  proper  gymnastics.  I  can  put 
de.  The  expressman  brings  in 
et  of  oranges  and  shouts, 
are  you'.'"  I  answer,  and  he 
e  slip  to  me  to  sign.  When  1 
the  dress  shop  the  salesgirl 
dresses  with  lull  skirts  that  will 
braces.  The  New  Look  styles 
or  me.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  me 
i  becoming  hat — then  people 
iy  lace  instead  of  at  my  feet. 


Keep  Up  Friendships 

:  work  for  myself  by  inviting 
my  home  to  meetings,  to  teas 
crs.  and  try  to  keep  my  friend- 
repair.  I  average  at  least  one 
irt.  a  week. 

.  or  eight  weeks  that  there  is  ice 

on  the   ground.   I   am   house- 

A  car  cant   get   up   my   steep 

then,  and  even  if  I  did  get  out, 

uld  always   be  serious  danger 

ipping.    During  my  housc-ma- 

ays.  I  can  write  teen-age  book 

or  a  newspaper,  wash  curtains, 

e  community  welfare  commit- 

t  my  house.  I  know  how  much 

telephone  calls,  an  expression 

ess.  mean  to  me;  so  1  imme- 
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diately  let  friends  know  that  I  rejoice 
with  them  over  good  news,  or  that  1  am 
aware  of  their  sorrow  or  trouble. 

I  have  two  choices.  I  can  go  into  a 
mental  tailspin  over  the  things  I  cannot 
do.  say,  for  my  children,  or  I  can  talk 
turkey  to  myself  and  concentrate  on 
what  1  am  able  to  do.  By  enrolling  mj 
son  in  a  carpentry  class  1  can  use  some 
of  his  encrgv  constructively.  1  can  make 
my  teen-age  daughter's  life  more  fun 
by  sending  her  to  summer  camp  and  by 
promoting  the  organization  oi  a  mixed 
dancing  group.  After  some  setbacks.  I 
have  been  able  to  swing  back  to  positive 
thoughts  more  quickly  since  1  have 
lengthened  the  list  of  my  accomplish- 
ments. 

M\  husband  and  children  are  sea- 
soned by  my  experience  too.  My 
husband  originated  the  ideas  for  the 
ramp,  the  shower  bench,  and  the  first- 
floor  laundry  that  makes  me  independ- 
ent at  home,  and  now  he  leaves  me 
alone  and  treats  me  as  if  there  were  ab- 
solutely nothing  wrong  with  me.  He 
drives  me  up  to  the  screened  porch  door 
and  I  get  out  and  go  in  the  house  myself 
while  he  drives  down  to  put  the  car  in  the 
garage. 

If  the  children  are  with  us,  they  dash 
past  me,  without  even  holding  open  the 
door  for  me.  I  like  their  taking  it  for 
granted  that  I  can  look  out  for  myself. 
It  was  my  husband  who  thought  of  get- 
ting me  a  second  pair  of  braces  so  that  I 
need  never  be  stuck  in  bed  when  a 
buckle  or  a  strap  breaks  on  a  brace. 

Drives  Car  with  Hands  Only 

After  five  years  at  home,  following 
my  illness,  my  husband  fell  that  I  was 
ready  to  try  driving  an  automobile  and 
had  hand  controls  fastened  to  the  foot 
pedals  on  our  car.  Since  I  had  driven  a 
great  deal  before  contracting  polio,  I 
thought  ot  driving  in  terms  of  foot  oper- 
ation. I  wondered  now  whether  I  would 
be  able  to  transfer  my  thoughts  to  my 
hands.  I  did.  and  as  a  result  greatly  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  my  freedom. 

Perhaps  the  children  are  more  self- 
reliant  than  they  would  have  been  had  I 
not  had  infantile  paralysis.  When  Hope 
was  ten  and  a  half,  she  took  her  five- 
\  ear-old  brother  alone  on  the  train  over- 
night to  Indiana  to  visit  their  uncle  on 
his  farm. 

Seven  years  after  polio  altered  my  Life, 
my  husband  was  made  dean  of  Harvard 
Lavv  School.  That  appointment  neces- 
sarily increased  my  responsibilities  and 
duties  as  a  wife.  But  entertaining  faculty 
members  and  visitors  and  looking  out 
for  the  activities  of  the  wives  of  students 
has  made  life  richer  too. 

We  had  a  banister  put  on  the  front 
steps  of  the  house  opposite  the  Cam- 
bridge Common,  which  is  the  Law 
School  social  center.  1  drive  myself  in, 
park  the  car,  get  out,  go  up  the  steps 
with  the  aid  of  the  banister  on  one  side 
and  a  crutch  on  the  other.  1  can  get  in 
and  serve  as  cashier  at  the  cafeteria,  say, 
or  sit  in  the  receiving  line  and  greet  the 
200  on  the  Law  School  staff  at  their 
Christmas  party. 

My  telephone  rings  like  mad  as  people 
— some  of  them  strangers — turn  to  me 
for  advice  that  my  interests  and  experi- 
ences have  equipped  me  to  give. 

Even  if  my  walking  hasn't  improved 
very  much  in  the  seven  years  that  I  have 
been  home,  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  in  my  confidence  and  outlook. 
Infantile  paialysis  deprived  me  of  mus- 
cle power,  but  it  left  me  greater  under- 
standing, and  the  gratification  of  being 
able  to  help  others.  A  stranger  seeing 
me  walk  slowly  with  crutches  from  my 
car  to  the  store  probably  thinks:  Poor 
thing,  her  activities  are  certainly  limited. 
He  cannot  see  that  my  mind  and  heart 
and  spirit  are  unshackled.  My  life  is  a 
full,  rich  one  in  doing  the  things  that  I 
can  for  m>  family,  my  friends  and  my 
community. 


SERVE  THIS  UP  IN  20  MINUTES: 

You'll  need  a  frying  pan  and  a  griddle 
•  Mix  a  batter  of  any  good  prepared 
pancake  mix  •  Slice  one  or  two  cans  of 
SPAM  fairly  thick;  brown  the  slices 
quickly  in  hot  fat  in  the  frying  pan; 


turn  heat  low  •  Spoon  batter  on  hot 
griddle,  turn  when  bubbles  show  • 
When  cakes  are  browned  both  sides, 
spread  with  jam  or  jelly  and  roll  'em  • 
Arrange  as  pictured  •  Say  "stay  to 
supper",  mean  it .  .  .  and  make  a  hit. 


LUCKY   1BIAK   FOt    ■  «  IAKFAST- golden 

brown  SPAM  and  fried  eggs,  or  with  eggs 
any  style.  For  variety,  enjoy  SPAM  with 
waffles,  pancakes  or  hot  breads. 


HUNCH  POI  LUNCH  — SPAM  cheeseburger. 
Just  put  sliced  SPAM  and  cheese  on  bun 
halves,  slip  under  broiler  long  enough  for 
SPAM  to  brown  and  cheese  get  bubbly  hot. 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Couth 
Duo  to  m  Cole 

Fr  v»  C  Hon«y  *  Tar 
V  L,  fc    I     «J  Cough  Compound 


Advertising 
Machine  k 


PRINTS  and 
ILLUSTRATES 

IMPOST  CARDS 


■    CARDMASTER  CO.,  4546  Ravenswood    " 
DtPT.    31-C,    CHICAGO  40,  ILL.    Pprr  J 

Send   FREE  Illustrated  Book*  and    I    f\  1 1  ■ 

complete,  unique  advertising  plans  and  money  making 

Ideas  for  my  business. 

•  Shows  HO W  thousands  of  bojlneea  mon  In every  lino are 

boosting-  sales  In  spite  of  condition*  with  1c  messages 

prlntod  and  Illustrated  In  fow  minutes  on  aor'nt  pout 

cards  —  with  amatim,   now,  patented  CARDMASTER. 

Your  "today's"  Idaaa,  read  by  rour  prospect*  next 

morning.  Not  a  tor,  bat  a  sturdy  advertising  machine 

built  to  lest  years.    Sold  direct  at  low  price.   Gueran- 

tead  flvf  years.     BXND  NAME  TODAY.     All  FREE  I 


„Z0NE- 


Juggler 


Radio's  Fred  Allen,  once  billed  as  The  World's 
Worst  Juggler,  proves  he  hasn't  lost  the  knack 


MOVETTE    CAMERA    BY    AMERICAN   CI 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HARRY  HENDERSON  AND  SAM  SHAW 
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THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUSE 


*I  iought  we  might  run  out  there 
is  ternoon  if  you'd  like." 
,e,  Walter  said. 

oi  thirty,  in  Miss  Fairhill's  car, 
0'  out  to  look  at  the  house  she 
mcally  described  as  a  "dream." 
$  odern.  It  had,  Walter  thought, 
£-chief  of  which  was  a  built-in 
ad  a  painful  vision  of  his  three 
»ying  around  it  on  a  rainy  af- 
rily  squirting  seltzer  bottles. 
:isely  what  we  had  in  mind," 

you  don't  just  love  it?" 

|  Walter   apologized,   "I  have 

It  would  be  a  little  cramped. 

M  of  something  larger — on 

side,  you  know — " 

It  that  he  had  suddenly  be- 

fogy  in  her  presence.   Her 

|  stare  was  disconcerting. 

rhill,"  he  said,  "I'm  grateful 
elp.    Before  I  buy  any  house 
i  get  an  okay  on  it  from  you." 
lank  you,"  she  said. 

lutes  later  she  dropped  him  at 

el.    Walter   had   dinner  and 

his  room  to  unpack.   In  his 

re  several  typewritten  sheets 

JSTS  FOR  HOUSE." 

ktared  perplexedly  at  the  solid 

ft  one:  House  must  be  within 

fistance    of   school.     A    good 

licy  had  appended.  Better  look 
ren,  and  talk  to  the  principal. 
'  said  Walter  and  read  on. 

\o:  Dead  end  street  or  one  with 
traffic.     Yard  large  enough 

\n  to  play  in. 

said  Walter.  He  jumped  to 

Item  and  read  that  the  yard 

re  trees. 

bhone  rang  suddenly.  "Hello," 

fr,  "Oh,  Nancy,  how's  every- 

vas  planning  to  call  but  I've 

j  through  your  notes  first.  Just 

|ng  the  junk  about  the  kind  of 

vant,  the  section." 

I  said  Nancy.  "Walter  Bryson, 

|  to  me — " 

rt,"  he  said,  "you  don't  have 

[bout  a  single  thing.   My  boss 

Mr.  Devlin,  has  been  very 

He  gave  me  a  secretary,  Miss 

|ho  has  lived  in  town  all  her 
like  her,  she's  charming." 

|"  said  Nancy. 

ckout,"   Walter  said.    "Well, 
is  going  to  go  house-hunt- 
so  I  won't  lose  track  of  the 

ngle." 

you,''  Nancy  said. 

(looked    incredulously   at   the 

rWhat?"  he  bawled, 
aind,"  Nancy  said.  "The  ba- 
"  lg.   Here  I  am,  trapped  like 
you're   lallygagging   around 

^king  like  a  dog,"  Walter  said. 
I  eye  lighted  on  one  of  his  suit- 
he  said,  "the  kids  must 
my  things.   There  are  a  lot 

terribly  important.    They're 

the  furniture  coverings." 

:  hell  are  snips?" 

jut,"  Nancy  said.  "I've  made 

costs  about  a  thousand  dol- 

arate  a  four-bedroom  house 

I't  afford  it.  That  means  you 

very  careful.  You  have  to  buy 

^here  the  wallpaper  matches 

Don't  buy  anything  with 

en,"  Walter  said, 
ren't  anything  that  goes  with 

PC"  said  Walter.  "I'll  ask  Miss 

ight,  darling,"  Nancy  said.  "I 
|  And  remember,  no  green." 
:  afternoon  Walter  went  to  see 
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a  real-estate  dealer,  an  amiable  Mr.  Pea- 
body. 

"A  four-bedroom,  two-bathroom  colo- 
nial house,"  Mr.  Peabody  said,  as  they 
started  out  in  his  car.  "Mr.  Bryson,  it's  a 
pleasure  to  do  business  with  a  man  who 
knows  just  what  he  wants." 

Walter  riled  away  the  remark  to  give 
Nancy  via  the  telephone. 

"Another  thing,"  Walter  said.  "It  can't 
be  green  inside.  We  haven't  anything 
that  goes  with  green." 

He  pulled  out  the  snips  of  furniture 
coverings  and  held  them  up.  Mr.  Pea- 
body  glanced  briefly  at  them,  his  manner 
suddenly  rather  odd,  Walter  thought. 
Self-consciously  he  put  the  snips  back  in 
his  pocket. 

Mr.  Peabody  presently  slowed  the  car 
to  a  halt  and  said,  "Now  here's  a  house, 
Mr.  Bryson,  I  think  you  might  like." 
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Walter  looked  at  the  Dutch  colonial 
set  back  from  the  street,  and  tried  to 
conceal  his  pleasure.  There  were  chil- 
dren playing  in  neighborhood  yards,  the 
street  was  a  dead  end. 

"That  spire  over  there  is  the  school," 
Mr.  Peabody  said.  "Four  blocks  and 
no  main  arteries  to  cross." 

Points  one,  two,  three  and  four  were 
covered,  Walter  thought.  They  went  in- 
side the  house  and  stood  in  the  living 
room.  It  was  painted  a  pale  blue.  About 
twenty  by  fourteen,  Walter  guessed,  with 
an  ample  fireplace  and  bookcases  on  the 
far  wall.  He  consulted  Nancy's  type- 
written pages. 

"Lavatory  just  off  the  hall,"  said  Mr. 
Peabody.  They  passed  through  the  din- 
ing room  and  stopped  again. 

"This  was  built  for  a  maid's  room," 
Mr.  Peabody  said,  "but  the  people  who 
lived  here  had  it  fixed  up  as  a  den." 

Walter  stood  there  simpering,  a  man 
in  love.  One  wall  was  solid  bookcase, 
the  whole  room  was  pine-paneled.  There 
was  just  the  place  for  a  desk  when  he  got 
a  desk  and  for  a  red  leather  easy  chair. 
And  above  the  desk  there  was  ample 
room  for  the  sailfish. 

*Walter  had  caught  the  sailfish  the  sum- 
mer before  his  marriage.  Nancy  knew 
nothing  about  it.  She  saw  it  for  the  first 
time  while  they  were  unpacking  in  their 
new  apartment. 

"What  in  the  world — "  she  began. 

"A  sailfish,"  said  Walter  proudly. 
"Caught  it  myself.  Look  nice  over  the 
fireplace,  don't  you  think?" 

"Over  the  fireplace  indeed,"  Nancy 
said.  "If  you  think  I'm  going  to  fill  up 
my  beautiful  living  room  with  a  smelly 
dead  fish,  you  can  think  again." 

It  was  their  first  tiff — and  the  sailfish 


wound  up  in  the  basement.  Since  then 
they  had  moved  three  times  and  on  each 
occasion  the  fish  had  suffered  the  same 
fate. 

Walter  saw  himself  now,  sitting  here 
of  an  evening,  working  on  reports,  pay- 
ing bills,  looking  up  now  and  then  at  the 
sailfish  from  his  desk. 

"If  you'd  care  to  see  the  second  floor," 
said  Mr.  Peabody  gently. 

They  examined  the  second  floor,  the 
two  tiled  baths  and  the  four  bedrooms, 
after  which  they  explored  the  cellar  and 
the  back  yard.  They  went  around  to 
the  front  and  saw  another  couple,  shep- 
herded by  a  second  man,  going  up  the 
walk. 

"Don't  want  to  high-pressure  you," 
said  Mr.  Peabody.  "But  I  don't  mind 
saying  that  I  haven't  anything  to  top  that 
house.  In  today's  market,  Mr.  Bryson, 
it'll  go  like  a  shot.  If  you're  interested, 
I  suggest  you  make  an  offer." 

Mr.  Bryson  looked  furtively  at  the 
couple  just  entering  the  house,  hoping 
they  would  fail  to  see  its  virtues.  He 
and  Mr.  Peabody  continued  on  their 
quest,  inspected  a  number  of  other 
houses  all  of  which,  as  Mr.  Peabody 
admitted,  were  not  up  to  the  first  one. 

"Mr.  Bryson,"  said  Peabody  when  they 
came  unhappily  out  of  the  final  one, 
"that  Dutch  colonial  is  your  house." 

"I  think  you're  right,"  said  Walter. 

"Don't  let  me  influence  you,"  said  Mr. 
Peabody,  "but  if  I  were  you  I  wouldn't 
wait.  I  happen  to  know  the  owners  are 
anxious  to  sell.  If  you  made  an  offer 
and  gave  me  a  check  for  ten  per  cent 
of  your  offer  I  think  you  might  get  it. 
Wait  a  while  and  other  people  will  want 
it  and  start  bidding." 

Walter's  fingers  were  itching  to  extract 
the  checkbook  and  fountain  pen  from 
his  inner  coat  pocket.  Then  he  thought 
of  Nancy  and  refrained. 

"I'll  want  to  take  a  picture  of  it,"  he 
said,  "and  air-mail  it  to  my  wife.  And 
there's  a  young  lady  in  town  I'd  like  to 
have  see  it.  Could  we  get  her  now  and 
bring  her  back?" 

Mr.  Peabody  said,  "I  have  a  closing  in 
ten  minutes.  But  I'll  give  you  the  key. 
You  show  the  place  to  the  young  lady, 
and  drop  the  key  off  at  my  office  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  I  have  a  client  I 
want  to  see  the  house  tomorrow." 

HALF  an  hour  later  Walter  unlocked 
the  front  door  and  stepped  inside 
the  house  with  Miss  Fairhill.  They  went 
through  from  top  to  bottom,  ending  up 
finally  in  the  den  where  Walter  told  her 
about  his  capture  of  the  sailfish. 

"Let's  go  out  and  take  the  picture," 
Walter  said. 

He  snapped  shots  from  three  angles 
while  Miss  Fairhill  stood  patiently  by. 
Looking  at  her,  Walter  felt  guiltily  that 
he  was  encroaching  on  her  time. 

"Let  me  take  your  picture.  Miss  Fair- 
hill," he  said,  and  posed  her  against  a 
backdrop  of  shrubbery. 

Back  in  town  at  five  forty-five,  Miss 
Fairhill  took  him  to  a  photography  shop 
where  the  proprietor  was  about  to  close 
up.  Stimulated  by  a  small  bribe  from 
Walter  and  the  charm  of  Miss  Fairhill, 
the  photographer  agreed  to  stay  open 
and  develop  the  film  immediately. 

They  left  the  shop  and  Walter  said, 
"I've  made  you  miss  your  dinner." 

"I'll  raid  the  icebox,"  she  said  gaily, 
but  Walter  would  not  hear  of  it.  He 
bought  her  dinner  at  the  hotel,  went  back 
alone  to  the  photographer's  and  found  a 
mailman  making  a  box  collection  on  the 
corner. 

"Wait  just  a  minute,"  Walter  pleaded. 
He  dashed  up  the  stairs,  stuffed  the 
prints  into  an  envelope  and  gave  it  to 
the  mailman. 

He  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  tele- 
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phoned  Nancy.  "Found  a  house,"  he 
said  proudly.  "First  one  I  looked  at. 
All  set  to  make  an  offer." 

"The  fiist  one  you  looked  at,"  Nancy 
said  dispiritedly.  "I  might  have  known. 
You're  not  buying  a  necktie,  Walter, 
you're  buying  a  lifetime  investment. 
Some  high-pressure  salesman  has  sold 
you  a  bill  of  goods." 

"He  didn't  high-pressure  me,"  Walter 
said.  "And  furthermore,  Miss  Fair  nil] 
liked  it  as  well  as  I  did.  It  has  a  study 
and  I  can  bring  up  my  sailfish — " 

"Is  that  it?"  Nancy  cried.  "You're 
buying  a  house  just  because  there's  wall 
space  for  your  smelly  old  swordfish?" 

"Sailfish,"  corrected  Walter. 

"I  don't  care  if  it's  a  sea  serpent," 
Nancy  said.  "Did  the  real-estate  agent 
take  you  and  your  precious  Miss  Fairhill 
around?" 

"Well,  no,"  Walter  admitted.  "We 
were  by  ourselves." 

"And  you  told  her  all  about  the  sail- 
fish," Nancy  said.  "You  must  have  spent 
a  lot  of  time  there.  You  must  have  got 
to  know  her  awfully  well  on  such  short 
notice.  Sprawled  out  on  the  furniture — " 

"It's  an  empty  house.  There  isn't  any 
furniture." 

"What  color  is  the  living  room?" 

"It's  a  pale  blue." 

"I'll  see  the  picture  in  the  morning," 
Nancy  said,  "and  call  you  first  thing. 
You  must  have  had  a  jolly  time  with 
Miss  Fairhill.  Does  she  do  this  after 
hours  because  she  has  such  a  sweet 
nature?" 

"Well,"  said  Walter  uncertainly,  "she 
was  very  nice  about  it — " 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  Nancy  said. 

Walter  hung  up,  mopped  his  brow,  the 
telephone  rang  shrilly  and  he  jumped. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Peabody  when 
Walter  finally  muttered  a  hello,  "how 
did  you  like  the  house  your  second  trip?" 

"Fine,"  said  Walter. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Peabody,  "I  wouldn't 
want  to  alarm  you.  But  you  recall  that 
couple  we  saw  going  in  this  afternoon. 
They've  been  house-hunting  for  weeks. 
And  it's  come  to  my  knowledge  that  they 
made  an  offer  on  it  tonight." 

Walter's  heart  sank  into  his  shoes. 
Mr.  Peabody  continued,  "They  offered 
three  thousand  under  the  asking  price 
but  I  don't  think  they'll  get  it  for  that. 
If  you  want  that  house,  what  you'd  bet- 
ter do  is  make  your  offer  now.  Say  a 
thousand  more." 

"I'll  see  you  in  the  morning,"  Walter 
said  hoarsely. 

HE  WAITED  in  his  hotel  room  in  the 
morning  for  the  phone  to  ring  and 
when  it  was  still  silent  at  eight  o'clock  he 
called  Nancy. 

"Did  you  get  the  pictures?"  he  said. 

"At  five."  Nancy  said.  "The  special- 
delivery  carrier  rang  the  buzzer  like  mad 
and  woke  up  the  baby." 

"How  did  you  like  the  pictures?" 

"Oh,  lovely,"  Nancy  said  blithely. 
"Cute  as  a  button,  isn't  she?" 

"Certainly  is,"  said  Walter. 

"Up  to  the  minute,"  said  Nancy  airily. 

"You  bet,"  said  Walter.  "Very  mod- 
ern looking  and  just  nineteen  years  old." 

"Nineteen."  said  Nancy  bitterly. 
"Well,  I  was  nineteen  once  and  I  bet  I 
was  just  as  snappy  as  she  is.  Just  because 
I'm  thirty  now,  because  I've  lost  my 
figure    having   your   children — " 

"What  the  hell  are  you  talking  about?" 
said  Walter. 

"About  your  precious  Miss  Fairhill," 
Nancy  said.    "You  sent  me  her  picture." 

"Oh,  Lord!"  Walter  said.  "Those  pic- 
tures got  in  by  mistake.  I  was  in  a  rush 
last  night  to  make  the  mail  plane.  I'd 
forgotten  about  the  pictures  of  Miss  Fair- 
hill. 1  must  have  stuffed  them  into  the 
envelope  without  thinking." 

"Instead  of  secreting  them  in  your 
wallet,"  Nancy  said.  "1  opened  the  en- 
velope at  5  a.m.  expecting  to  see  a  pic- 
ture of  a  house  and  I  sec  a  picture  of 
some  simpering  girl.    And  blond  too,  I'll 


bet.  I  tore  up  the  envelope  and  I  guess 
the  other  pictures  were  in  it.  Working 
so  hard,  aren't  you?"  She  hung  up. 

Walter  staggered  outside  and  over  to 
Mr.  Peabody's  with  the  key.  Mr.  Pea- 
body said,  "I  have  this  other  client  to  see 
the  house  in  thirty  minutes.  If  you  want 
to  make  that  offer — " 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  said 
Walter,  "what  I  want  to  do." 

He  felt  mesmerized.  Ten  minutes 
later  he  left  and  Mr.  Peabody  was  care- 
fully blotting  a  check.  Walter  reached 
the  office  and  attempted  without  much 
success  to  work;  at  ten  he  was  called  into 
a  conference  with  the  top  brass  and  was 
expected  to  talk  intelligently  about  the 
research  program  of  his  division.  It  was, 
Walter  thought  when  he  came  out  of  the 
conference  an  hour  later,  a  complete 
flop,  and  already  the  men  must  be  won- 
dering why  he  had  been  brought  here. 

Dr.  Devlin,  his  immediate  chief,  came 
in.  "I  wouldn't  worry  about  things, 
Bryson."  he  said.  "Everyone  knows  you 
are  up  to  your  neck  and  trying  to  find 
a  house  in  addition." 

Walter  smiled  wanly,  the  phone  rang 
at   his   elbow   and    Mr.    Peabody    said, 


not  an  ethical  chap  at  all.  They  some- 
times heard  raised  girlish  voices  through 
the  thin  walls.  The  fellow  had  brazenly 
stared  at  Nancy  in  the  elevator  and  Wal- 
ter could  remember  Nancy  preening  her- 
self instead  of  looking  insulted.  By 
golly,  Walter  thought,  here  he  was,  slav- 
ing over  a  new  job  and  trying  to  provide  a 
roof  for  his  family  and  after  two  nights 
his  wife  with  three  kids  was  out  on  the 
tiles. 

He  called  again  at  midnight.  "Wer  ist 
da?"  said  a  voice,  and  Walter  hung  up 
and  put  in  a  call  for  2  a.m.  He  went  to 
bed  and  lay  there  red-eyed  until  the 
phone  rang. 

Nancy  answered  finally.  "Where  were 
you?"  Walter  shouted. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  Nancy  said, 
"you  don't  have  to  yell.  I  can  hear  you 
just  as  plain — " 

"Where  were  you?"  shouted  Walter. 
"Out  with  that  stockbroker?" 

"What  is  this,  a  catechism?  Do  I  call 
you  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
ask  you  about  Miss  Fairhill?  Oh,  no, 
I'm  a  very  modern  wife.  I  just  smile 
and  go  on  taking  care  of  the  children. 
I  show  them  pictures  of  their  nasty  fa- 
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"Congratulations.  You've  bought  a 
house." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  utter 
confusion.  There  were  conferences  with 
a  law  firm,  with  a  mortgage  company. 
Finally,  weary,  and  light  as  air  finan- 
cially, Walter  was  back  in  his  hotel  room 
telephoning  Nancy. 

"Ja?"  said  a  voice.  "Wer  ist  da?" 

"I  must  have  the  wrong  number," 
Walter  said.  "I'm  calling  El  Dorado 
2-442 1R.  I'm  calling  Mrs.  Walter 
Bryson." 

"Nicht  zu  Hause,"  said  the  voice  from 
the  phone.  There  were  other  explosive 
phrases.  Walter,  being  a  chemist,  had 
studied  German  but  his  command  of  it 
was  rusty. 

"You  mean  she's  not  home?"  shouted 
Walter.  "You're  a  baby  sitter — Kinder 
sitzen?" 

"Ja,  ja,  ja,"  said  the  voice  excitedly, 
happy  that  Walter  had  caught  on. 

"Where  is  she?"  shouted  Walter.  "Wo 
ist—" 

"She  out  went,"  said  the  voice  and  the 
phone  went  dead. 

Out,  said  Walter,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  hotel  room  floor,  and  recalled  that  in 
the  apartment  across  the  hall  was  a 
bachelor,  a  fellow  with  a  mustache  and 


thcr  but  I  don't  say  he's  nasty,  1  don't 
want  them  to  develop  complexes — " 

"Listen!"  shouted  Walter.  "I  bought 
a  house.  The  movers  will  be  coming 
tomorrow.  They  pack  tomorrow  and 
leave  on  Friday  and  you  can  drive  down 
now  and  stay  in  the  hotel  with  me.  We 
can  move  right  in." 

"You  didn't  think  of  that  before  you 
left,"  Nancy  said.  "You  didn't  suggest 
that  then." 

"How'd  I  know  we'd  find  a  place  this 
soon?"  said  Walter.    "You  be  here." 

"I  can't  possibly  leave  tomorrow," 
Nancy  said.  "I  have  three  children  in 
case  you  have  forgotten.  I  can't  pack 
up  and  leave  tomorrow.  I  don't  know 
when  I'll  be  there.  If  ever."  .  .  . 

Nancy  did  not  arrive  the  next  night. 
There  was  no  answer  when  Walter  called 
the  apartment,  nor  was  there  any  Nancy 
the  next  day  when  the  movers  arrived. 
It  did  not  look  so  hot,  Walter  reflected. 
The  furniture  that  had  crammed  a  five- 
room  apartment  was  another  kettle  of 
fish  in  an  eight-room  house. 

Thinking  about  fish  reminded  him  and 
he  addressed  the  nearest  moving  man. 

"Hey,  where's  my  fish?"  he  said.  "My 
sailfish?" 

"Didn't  bring  no  sailfish,"  the   man 
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said.     He  looked  queerly  at  Wr 
lore  going  on  with  his  work. 

Walter  knew  the  answer.  Naii 
thrown  it  away.    His  sailfish  was| 
ing  dust  on  some  rubbish  heap, 
at  this  moment  was  buried  undii 
and  garbage  on  some  dumping 

"How  petty,"  said  Walter  to 
"how  very,  very  petty!" 

He  knew  just  what  he  would 
would  call  up  Miss  Fairhill  and 
to  a  local  night  club.     What  w;, 
for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  i 

BUT  after  the  movers  depart* 
ter  made  no  attempt  to  get 
with  Miss  Fairhill.  He  faced  the 
he  was  a  married  man  who  wan 
one  woman  in  the  world — his  w 

He  was  a  lonely  man  in  a  lone 
and  he  had  forgotten  to  have 
tricity  turned  on.     He  prow] 
down  and  the  house  became 
hauntcd-looking.     Finally   in 
dark  Walter  tripped  on  somel 
fell  flat  on  his  face.    He  got  up 
disconsolately  on  the  davenport 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  dooi 
and  Walter  made  his  way  thn 
debris  and  opened  up  and  th 
Nancy. 

She  looked  harried  and  her 
every  which  way,  and  the  bab 
arms  was  crying,  and  the  other  1 
dren  were  tugging  at  her  skirts 

"Daddy,"  said  Walter's  little  1 
got  losted." 

"Daddy,"  said  Walter's  little 
car  got  busted." 

"We  got  off  the  road  twic 
Nancy.  "We  had  two  flats  mi 
anywhere  and  I  changed  them 
1  had  to  take  all  the  luggage  ou 
wreck.     What  is  this,  a  cave?" 

"I  forgot  to  have  the  electricit 
on,"  Walter  said.     "I've  been 
the  dark  thinking  it's  no  good, 
guess  I  did  the  wrong  thing." 

"Well,"    said    Nancy,    "we 
That's  something.  And  there  an 
in  the  sideboard." 

He  found  a  large  one,  and 
the  children  to  bed  by  candlelij 
the  time  Walter  kept  telling  hi 
would  not  break  down.     He 
dignified  about  it,  he  would  nev 
say  a  word  about  his  sailfish. 

They    went    downstairs    and 
looked  unhappily  at  Nancy  and 
she  put  her  arms  around  his  nee 
poor  darling,"  she  said,  "you 
bad  time." 

"I  managed  to  get  along 
stiffly. 

Nancy   giggled.     "I   wasn't 
that  stockbroker,"  she  said, 
a  double  feature  by  myself.    A 
ter,  I  just  love  the  house.    I  w 
to  see   it  and   it's  wonderful, 
something  for  you  in  the  car." 

He  followed  her  out  and  s: 
flat  rectangular  object  strap] 
roof  and  covered  with  tarp; 
almost  drove  me  out  of  m\ 
Nancy  said,  "but  I  was  afraid  to 
sailfish  to  the  movers.  Let's  pi 
living  room.  I'd  really  like  it 

"The    study,"    said    Walte 
"We'll  leave  it  here  until  moi 

They  went  back  across  the 
on  impulse  Walter  picked  up  " 
carried  her  across  the  threshold 
her  down  in  the  living  room  ai 
the  candle   high   so  that   Nan 
have  a  better  look  at  it. 

She  gave  a  little  moan. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Walter 

"Nothing's  the  matter,"  Na 
"That  was  just  a  cry  of  happim 

But  Walter,  after  all,  was  a  v 
eight  years  of  married  life.  H 
at  Nancy's  bemused  expression 
"You  may  as  well  come  out  w 

"You're  a  darling,"  Nancy  s 
I  love  you,  and  I'm  simply  w 
the  house.  But  you  said  the  liv 
was  blue  and  it  isn't  blue  at  all 
it's  green."  I — I 
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THEY  CALL  HIM  MR.  BAFFLE 
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1945,  it  became  necessary  to 

w    Secretary    of    the    Senate. 

Barkley.    then    Democratic 

rcinated   Mr.   Biffle.  who  had 

lary  to  the  Democrat  majority 

Formality  required  the  Re- 

to    nominate    someone,    too. 

Lillace  H.  White.  Jr..  ol  Maine. 

jlican  leader,  did  so.  He  nom- 

i  Biffle. 

tics  and  all  factions  trust  the 
|l937,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
lis  plan  to  liberalize  the  Su- 
\xrt.  the  Democrats  split  into 
New  Dealers  and  Old 
fid  acrimony  tilled  the  air.  Bif- 
.ority  secretary  sat  in  at  the 
terences  of  both  factions,  but 
Ition  learned  from  him  what 
planned  to  do. 

what  the   Republican   mi- 
ig  to  do  to  make  existence 


IDLE  1  MILLION 
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way  to  Sing  Sing,  a 
crook,  unrepentant. 

•  mud  of  his  racket, 
his  own  peculiar  tin- 

rid  language  how  he 
insurance    compa- 

lt  of  a  million. 
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the  majority,  and  the  Rcpub- 

that  their  secret  is  perfectly 

all  this  is  neatly  recounted  in 

-with  personal  observations 

Iter  estimates. 

is  a  Democrat  and  is  happier 

on  that  party's  side.   But  as 

»f  the  Senate,  he  is  so  non- 

|  to  be  almost  a  mugwump. 

senators  of  both  parties  to 
^osed    legislation,    he    is    the 
co-author  of  a  good  manv 
\ne  knows  as  accurately  as  he 
temper  of  the  Senate  and 
bmperamental  body  will  toler- 
Irticular  time.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
(consulted  him  on  the  timing 
Icing   Administration    legisla- 
close  friend,  Mr.  Truman, 
more. 
it   the    Democratic    National 
i  at  Philadelphia  last  July  that 
for  behind-the-scenes  wire- 
its  greatest   moment.    Mr. 
St  choice  for  a  running  mate 
Court  Justice  William  O. 
iiffle  couldn't  see  eye  to  eye 
resident    on    that    one    and 
|ked  the  White  House. 

a  one-man  movement  to 
Jice  across.  He  buttonholed 
i  they  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
furiously  on  the  convention 
,  the  night  of  the  keynote 
went  among  the  Kentucky 
J  He  instructed  them  to  hold 
fuse  until  after  the  keynoter 
his  speech  and  then  really 
jf  off  the  place, 
st  what  happened  and.  as  ev- 
iows.  Mr.  Truman  decided 
errific  ovation  that  the  key- 
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inner — BitT's  boss,  close  friend  and 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidential  nomi- 
nation -would  be  his  running  mate 
That's  how  Bitlle  put  across  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  new  Vice-President  B.uklev 
of  Kentucky. 

When  a  new  senator  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington.  it's  part  of  Biffle's  job  to  smooth 
the  w.iv  tor  him  assign  him  a  seat  on 
the  floor  and  equip  his  office.  Now  and 
then  he  magically  finds  living  quarters 
The  new  man  longs  for  appointment  to 
this  or  that  Senate  committee,  convinced 
that  his  experience  will  be  useful  or  that 
it  will  be  to  his  political  profit.  Biffle 
advises  him.  Perhaps  the  new  man  is  a 
hit  overambitious.  Biffle  explains  the  old 
Seniority  rules  governing  committee  ap- 
pointments, bids  the  freshman  be  pa- 
tient, warns  him  gently  that  nothing 
worth  having  is  to  be  gained  by  jousting 
with  the  ancient  windmill. 

"Take  it  easy  lor  a  while.  Senator," 
says  Biffle.  "Keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open  for  a  few  months.  Sort  of  keep  in 
the  background  a  while.  Easy.  easy.  Sen- 
ator. If  there's  anything  you  don't  un- 
derstand, come  to  me.  I'm  here  to  help 
you.  and  I'm  glad  to.     Don't  rush!'' 

Consulting  a  Senate  Oracle 

Biflle  walks  the  Senate  floor.  He 
speaks  softly  and  briefly  to  Lucas,  to 
Wherry,  to  Kilgore.  to  Baldwin,  to  May- 
bank,  to  Taft.  And  they  ask  him  ques- 
tions. He  has  just  come  from  the  White 
House.  The  President  and  his  advisers 
have  just  come  out  of  a  huddle  and  Biflle 
knows  all  about  it.  Tomorrow  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  send  several  requests  up 
the  Hill.  To  prepare  for  or  against  any 
or  all  such  requests,  the  senators — -Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican — ask  for  this  doc- 
ument and  that  reference. 

Biffle  waggles  a  finger  at  the  pages  and 
the  lads  are  off  to  the  document  files.  A 
few  words — or  even  a  sign — from  Biflle 
is  all  they  need. 

Or  the  bells  ring  in  the  cloakrooms, 
in  the  committee  rooms,  in  the  senators' 
offices.  It's  the  warning  that  a  roll  call 
on  a  bill,  on  an  amendment,  has  been  or- 
dered. 

Biffle  is  in  the  cloakroom  just  outside 
the  Senate.  He  knows  perhaps  better 
than  anyone  how  the  vote  will  go  and 
can  almost  tell  the  score  before  the  vote 
is  taken.  Senators  wandering  in  stop  to 
ask  him  the  last  word  as  spoken  by  the 
White  House  or  by  the  floor  leaders.  He 
knows  where  every  senator  is,  in  Wash- 
ington and  out.  He  knows  who  is  ab- 
sent for  good  reasons  and  who  is  not 
there  because  he  wants  to  dodge  an  issue. 

Let's  assume  that  Senator  So-and-So  is 
unable  to  be  there  but  wants  to  vote  aye. 
Before  leaving  he  notifies  Biffle.  who  ar- 
ranges to  pair  him  off  with  a  senator  who 
intends  to  be  present  and  vote  nay.  Thus 
one  vote  nullifies  the  other,  and  Biffle 
watches  this  narrowly. 

If  the  departing  senator  is  forgetful. 
Biffle  reminds  him  that  it  is  likely  a  vote 
on  this  or  that  bill  will  be  called  for  dur- 
ing his  absence — and  how  does  he  wish 
to  register.  It's  important  for  Biffle  to 
know.  If  a  senator's  aye  or  nay  is  not  on 
Biff's  lists,  a  bill  may  be  passed  or  de- 
feated by  that  single  vote. 

In  neither  size  nor  bearing  is  Mr.  Biffle 
impressive.  He's  fifty-nine  years  old.  five 
teet  seven  and  weighs  137  pounds.  His 
hair  is  graying  at  the  temples  and  desert- 
ing him  on  top.  And  he's  a  natty  dresser. 
The  government  pays  him  $10,000  a 
year  (plus  limousine  and  chauffeur), 
and  it  is  unanimously  conceded  that  his 
salary  is  a  sound  investment. 

He  darts  in  and  out  of  his  office  with 
gentle  speed  but  seems  never  to  be  in  a 
hurry.  He  speaks  in  a  small,  even,  emo- 
tionless voice  which  he  likes  to  smother 
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. . .  it's  always 
a  pleasure 
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with  his  left  hand.  While  he's  talking  to 
you  or  anyone  else,  from  senators  up 
and  down,  his  blue  eyes  seem  to  be  en- 
joying a  tidy  little  joke,  although  the  rest 
of  his  face  is  as  expressionless  as  an  egg. 

Mentally  he's  as  alert  as  a  new  main- 
spring. For  example,  early  in  1945,  while 
he  was  still  secretary  to  the  majority,  a 
sudden  shift  in  the  order  of  Senate  busi- 
ness and  a  bit  of  Republican  skuldug- 
gery brought  up  the  name  of  former 
Governor  Robert  Hurley  of  Connecticut 
for  confirmation  as  a  member  of  the  old 
Surplus  Property  Board. 

The  Administration  wanted  Mr.  Hur- 
ley but  there  was  so  much  and  such  loud 
Republican  opposition  that  the  majority 
Democrats  had  decided  to  bide  their 
time.  Then  suddenly  it  was  moved  that 
Mr.  Hurley's  nomination  be  voted  on  at 
oncei  Mr.  Biffle,  who  had  been  sitting 
at  ease  in  the  rear  of  the  Senate  chamber, 
almost  leaped  out  of  his  chair.  A  swift 
survey  told  him  that  there  weren't 
enough  Democrats  around  to  save  Mr. 
Hurley. 

Mr.  Biffle  spoke  briefly  to  the  presid- 
ing officer,  then  sped  toward  the  door, 
stopping  only  to  whisper  to  a  few  Demo- 
crats. He  told  them  to  spar  for  time,  ask 
questions  about  anything,  make  a  few 
sage  observations  about  the  weather,  the 
war,  the  mysterious  disease  prevalent 
among  chickens  in  eastern  Tennessee. 

And  keep  it  up,  he  added,  until  he 
could  make  a  few  telephone  calls.  On  his 
desk  as  usual  was  a  list  of  absentee  Dem- 
ocrats and  where  they  could  be  located 
in  Washington  as  of  that  moment. 

Within  an  hour  he  had  rounded  up 
enough  of  them  to  confirm  Mr.  Hurley. 
President  Roosevelt  wrote  him  a  letter 
about  that. 

Biffle's  friendship  with  the  President 
started  in  January,  1935,  when  Harry 
Truman,  a  new  senator  from  Missouri, 
knocked  diffidently  on  Leslie  Biffle's 
door,  introduced  himself  and  asked  for 
guidance.  As  senator,  Vice-President 
and  President,  Mr.  Truman  has  kept 
knocking  on  the  Biffle  door. 

F.D.R.  Acts  on  a  Suggestion 

It  was  Biffle  who  suggested  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  Mr.  Truman  be  made 
chairman  of  the  War  Investigating  Com- 
mittee just  about  to  be  created  by  the 
Senate. 

It  was  Biffle's  advice,  when  the  ap- 
pointment was  made,  which  helped 
Harry  Truman  make  a  success  of  it  and 
win  national  renown. 

Biffle  was  on  the  platform  in  the  Chi- 
cago Stadium  when  the  Democratic 
Convention  was  squabbling  over  a  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination  in  1944 — on  the 
platform  and  on  the  telephone. 

A  few  months  later  Biffle  read  the  oath 
of  office  to  Harry  Truman  as  the  latter 
was  sworn  in  as  President  of  the  Senate 
— Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

That  small  smile  of  Biffle's  spreads 
across  his  thin  face  when  he  talks  about 
April  12,  1945.  He  and  Harry  Truman 
had  had  lunch  together  in  Biffle's  private 
dining  room.  After  lunch,  they  had  sat 
in  Biffle's  office  which  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  furnished  and  decorated  with  over- 
flow items  from  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

They  talked  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
just  before  five  o'clock  Harry  Truman 
said  that  he  guessed  that  he'd  go  to  his 
office  to  see  whether  anything  worth 
worrying  about  had  happened.  Truman 
arrived  at  his  office  just  in  time  to  re- 
ceive a  phone  call  from  Steve  Early,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  secretary. 

Mr.  Truman  listened  to  Early,  said, 
"Oh,"  several  times,  hung  up  and  sat 
there  for  a  few  moments,  stunned,  wide- 
eyed.  Then  he  called  up  Biffle. 

"Biff,  the  President  is  dead.  Biff,  can 
you  come  with  mc  to  the  White  House?" 

The  next  morning  at  ten  Les  Biffle's 
phone  buzzed.  "Biff,"  said  President 
Truman,  "I'm  making  this  my  first  phone 


call  from  the  White  House.  Can  I  come 
up  for  lunch?  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

And  Mr.  Biffle's  eyes  lighted  up  and 
his  wry  smile  ran  down  his  face.  "Well, 
I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  I  sorta  had  a 
lunch  arranged  for  a  few  senators  but 
maybe  I  can  squeeze  you  in." 

Mr.  Biffle  got  out  his  skillets.  For  two 
hours  the  new  President,  the  few  sena- 
tors and  Les  Biffle  ate  chicken  and 
talked. 

After  lunch  Mr.  Truman  ambled 
around  the  corner  and  from  habit  was 
about  to  push  his  way  through  the  Sen- 
ate doors.  Biffle,  suddenly  sensing  what 
was  happening,  caught  up  with  him  just 
before  he  entered. 

"No!  No!"  he  called  out.  "The  Presi- 
dent just  can't  walk  onto  the  floor  like 
that." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Mr.  Truman. 
"I  want  to  talk 


One  day  in  May,  1908,  a  great  man 
came  to  Boydsville,  the  guest  (in  a  man- 
ner of  speaking)  of  Billie  B.  Biffle,  the 
politician.  It  was  Congressman  Bruce 
Macon.  Mr.  Macon  had  heard  of  Billie's 
son,  Les,  from  an  even  greater  man,  the 
late  Senator  James  P.  Clarke,  who  had 
paid  Les  25  cents  to  distribute  handbills 
proclaiming  the  senator's  merits.  Senator 
Clarke  had  said  to  Mr.  Macon  that  Billie 
Biffle's  son  was  a  lad  to  be  trusted,  that 
when  you  sent  him  out  to  distribute 
handbills,  he  distributed  them  and  did 
not  throw  them  into  the  creek. 

So  before  Mr.  Macon  had  returned  to 
Washington,  he  offered  Les  Biffle  the 
post  of  being  his  secretary. 

Billie  B.  Biffle  nearly  died  with  joy.  He 
took  his  son  to  St.  Louis,  bought  him 
a  suit  for  eleven  dollars,  a  hat  for  two,  a 
one-way  ticket  to  Washington  and  gave 
him  what  he  had  left,  seven  dollars. 
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"The  chef  returns  your  compliments,  Miss" 
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"No,  no,"  repeated  Biffle.  "Not  like 
that.  Not  the  President.  It's  against  all 
the  rules!"  And  he  led  President  Tru- 
man away,  explaining  the  mysteries  of 
protocol  as  best  he  could. 

Boydsville,  Arkansas,  where  Les  Biffle 
was  born  on  October  9,  1889,  is  not  a 
teeming  place.  Two  hundred  and  ten 
people  live  there  as  peacefully  as  two 
hundred  and  ten  people  may.  Financially 
some  of  them  are  pretty  badly  off — like 
Biff's  family. 

Biffs  father,  whose  name  was  Billie  B. 
Biffle,  owned  a  general  store  where  you 
could  buy  anything  from  coffee  to  horse 
collars.  If  Billie  B.  Biffle's  commercial 
acumen  had  rivaled  his  zest  for  politics 
he  might  have  become  well-to-do.  But 
the  people  of  Clay  County,  of  which 
Piggott  is  the  county  seat,  elected  him 
county  clerk  and  presently  sheriff,  hon- 
ors which  were  to  him  much  more  im- 
portant than  mercantile  success. 

Les,  the  eldest  of  four  children, 
worked  his  way  through  Piggott  High 
School  by  clerking  in  Potter's  Drugstore 
and  drudging  in  Piggott's  only  eating 
place.  Bob  Forest's  cafe.  His  ambition 
was  to  be  a  railroad  engineer. 


Billie  B.  Biffle  also  gave  his  son  some 
parting  advice.  Les  Biffle  doesn't  remem- 
ber his  father's  words  exactly  but  they 
were  to  the  effect  that  he  should  work 
hard,  listen  diligently,  remember  every- 
thing, forget  nothing  and  that  if  he, 
Billie,  had  to  do  it  all  over  again  he 
wouldn't  talk  so  danged  much. 

That  was  40  years  ago.  As  secretary  to 
Congressman  Macon,  as  secretary  to 
Senator  Clarke,  as  superintendent  of  the 
Folding  Room  where  Senate  package 
mail  is  handled,  as  majority  secretary,  as 
Senate  Secretary,  as  director  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Policy  Committee  and 
now,  again,  as  Senate  Secretary,  Mr. 
Biffle  has  adhered  to  the  late  Billie  B. 
Biffle's  advice  and  found  it  good.  What 
he  hasn't  stowed  away  in  his  small  neat 
head  he  has  set  down  in  those  coveted 
diaries  which  someday,  with  luck,  you 
may  read.  In  them,  doubtless,  are  re- 
corded his  skirmishes  with  Huey  Long, 
the  murdered  Kingfish  of  Louisiana. 

In  May,  1934,  Huey  was  on  one  of  his 
one-man  filibusters  vowing  to  kill  a  cor- 
porate bankruptcy  bill  unless  Senator 
Lynn  Frazier's  amendment  scaling  down 
farm  mortgages  were  attached. 
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Huey  was  in  his  third  hour 
Every  Man  a  King,  endowing 
ily  with  $25,000  and  a  free  hou 
on,  and  the  Senate  was  deseru  * 
for  Long,  Frazier  and  Senatr  f. 
Gibson  of  Vermont,  who  was  \% 
Huey  paused: 

"Lookit,"   said   the   Kingfisl "» 
alone.   Let's  put  the  amendme  * 

Huey  made  the  motion.  Gion 
the  question.  And  then  jus  m 
Messrs.  Long  and  Frazier  were*, 
shout,  "Aye!"  in  came  Les  Biffta 
before  him  Senator  Bachman 
nessee. 

"Quick,  quick,"  said  Biffle  U 
Bachman,   "suggest   the   al 
quorum." 

Bachman  did — and  just  in 
The  great  Long-Frazier  plot 
founded. 

"Smart  guy,  aren't  you?" 
Biffle. 

"Ah,  Senator,"  sighed  Biff,  "; 
ways  a  flatterer." 

The  Kingfish  Seeks  flf 

Doubtless,  too,  in  Biffle's  d 
record  of  Huey's  skirmish  witl 
Senator  Joe  Robinson  of  Arkai 
the  Democratic  leader.  The  E 
Internal  Revenue  was  closing  i 
ey's  Louisiana  machine.  It 
apparent  that  a  number  of  Hui 
guard  captains  were  headed  fi 
Huey  wanted  was   Robinson': 
calling  off  the  Treasury  agents, 

Robinson  would  have  nom 
and  Huey,  in  panic,  began  to 
— not  nice  ones.  And  just  as 
and  Huey  were  ripe  to  swa 
punches,  Biff  stepped  in  betwt 
shoved  the  bellowing  Long  ini 
and  stood  there  staring  Huey  in 
bility. 

Then  there's  the  story  about 
tor  who  had  been  taken  for  a  r 
by  a  newspaper  columnist, 
filled  with  bourbon  and  ire, 
revolver  stuck  in  the  waistl 
pants,  shook  the  newspaper  in 
and  demanded  to  know  where 
might  be  found  and  be  shot.  Bi' 
statesman  to  sit  down  while  he. 
a  look  around. 

Biff   thereupon    bade   the 
make  himself  scarce  until  th 
had  slept  this  one  off — which 
the  process  of  doing  even  th< 

And  those  diaries  probabl 
about  Mr.  Biffle's  strange  su; 
He  likes  to  have  black  cats  cros: 
This  stems  from  an  episode 
curred  two  summers  ago  whil 
touring  a  World  War  II  bati 
France  as  a  member  of  the 
Battle     Monuments     Commi; 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  appoi 
A  big  black  cat  crossed  his  path 
directly  in  front  of  him.   Thei 
earth-shaking  explosion.  It  ble 
holden  out  of  the  cat,  whose 
sprung  an  old  booby  trap.  Biffl 
harmed. 

When  President  Truman 
Mr.  Biffle  and  asked  him  ■ 
spare  a  few  minutes  at  the  Whi 
I  had  happened  to  be  in  his 
strolled  out  of  his  office  to  tall 
senators  about  the  prodigy  froij 

Mr.  Biffle's  outer  office  was  ' 
with  visiting  state  chairme 
elected  senators,  job  hunters, 
ballyhooers  and  assorted  gi 
wished  merely  "to  shake  Mr. 
the  hand." 

I  got  to  talking  to  a  senator 
Biffle.  All  he  seemed  able  1 
what  we  already  knew  was  tha 
the  doggonedest  practical  jokei 
known.  For  example,  hiding 
guest's  shoes  and  stuffing  anotl 
bed  with  small  hardware  an 
crumbs. 

"Too  bad,  too  bad,"  I  saic  * 
"And  Biffle  seems  such  a  good  IJ 
wise."  n:  - 

Collier's  for  January  ^ 
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You  and  \Your  Railroads 


rirtually  all  the  things  you  eat  or  wear  or  use, 
id  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  move 

io  you  — somewhere  along  the  line— fey  rail.  So 
we's  a  "trackside"  report  of  how  your  rail- 
ids  did  their  job  of  serving  you  last  year: 


A"Trackside"  Report  for  1948 


4.  Improving  the  Transportation  "Factory." 

'In  1948  the  railroads  spent  for  improvements  alone 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  That  meant  spending  an 
average  of  three  million  dollars  per  day  — lor  new 
streamlined  passenger  trains,  new  freight  cars,  and 
new,  more  efficient  locomotives  — for  new  track,  sig- 
nals, and  shops  to  keep  them  rolling  even  more 
surely,  more  efficiently. 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


LISTEN  TO  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  presenting  the  world's  great  musical  shows.  Every  Monday 
evening  over  the  ABC  network,  8-8:45  Eastern,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Time;  7-7:45  Central  Time. 


5.  Paying  Their  Own  Way.  Railroads  provide 
and  maintain  their  roadway  and  equipment  with 
railroad  dollars,  not  taxpayers'  dollars.  In  addition 
they  pay  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  taxes. 
These  taxes  help  support  schools,  roads,  and  the 
public  safety  and  welfare.  They  are  not  spent  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  railroads. 


For  their  services  the  railroads  received  in  1948 
an  average  of  only  about  VA  cents  for  hauling  a 
ton  of  freight  one  mile.  And  for  carrying  a  pas- 
senger one  mile,  they  got  considerably  less  than 
they  got  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  — when 
wages  and  the  prices  of  railroad  materials  and 
supplies  were  only  half  what  they  are  now. 

To  keep  on  making  improvements  in  their 
service,  railroads  must  continue  investing 
money  in  better  plants  and  facilities.  To  be  able 
to  do  this  they  must  make  earnings  in  line  with 
today's  increased  costs.  For  only  adequate  earn- 
ings can  justify  the  huge  investment  required 
to  keep  America's  railroads  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  economical,  and  the  safest  mass  trans- 
portation system  in  the  world. 
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Fabric 
With  A 
Future 


By  TORE 

This  new  miracle  material  combines 
wearability  with  washability,  it's  wrin- 
kleproof  and  it  can  be  waterproofed 


OR  years  we  have  been  looking  forward 
to  those  miracle  fabrics  of  the  future — 
washproof,  wearproof,  dirtproof  ma- 
terials which  will  revolutionize  the  life 
of  the  American  housewife.  At  last 
such  fabrics  are  beginning  to  appear  on  the  market. 

One  of  these  is  a  crinkled  nylon  taffeta  which 
its  manufacturers  (Mallinson)  call  Klo  Kanyl,  pre- 
sumably because  it's  a  cloque  taffeta  made  of  nylon 
(cloque  plus  nyl).  We,  personally,  like  to  call  it 
"nylon  seersucker,"  for  it  is  made  of  nylon  and 
somewhat  resembles  seersucker,  although,  because 
of  its  silky  texture,  it  is  far  more  elegant.  It  resem- 
bles taffeta  a  little,  too,  but  is  far  more  versatile. 

Klo  Kanyl  or  "nylon  seersucker"  is  not  available 
in  large  quantities  yet,  but  it  gives  us  an  exciting 
preview  of  what  the  fabrics  of  the  future  will  be. 

A  formal  made  of  this  material  can  be  dumped 
in  the  suds  in  the  afternoon  and  worn  the  same  eve- 
ning. Stuffed  into  an  overnight  bag,  it  will  come 
out  crisp  and  ready  to  wear.  All  these  ingratiating 
tricks  are  the  result  of  mating  nylon's  quick-drying, 
hard-wearing  qualities  with  seersuckerlike  "puffs" 
that  make  the  material  virtually  wrinkleproof. 
These  "puffs,"  which  may  appear  as  either  stripes 
or  checks,  are  what  give  the  fabric  its  cloque  effect. 

The  reason  this  bouncy  material  is  not  plentiful 
at  the  moment  is  that  Du  Pont  is  still  allocating 
most  of  its  nylon  yarn  to  stocking  mills.  Even  so, 
the  clothes  that  have  been  produced  have  proved 
the  fabric's  enormous  versatility.  Some  examples 
are  illustrated  on  these  pages.  They  range  from  a 
let's-go-places  sort  of  date  dress  to  a  white-as-snow 
hooded  raincoat. 

The  day  will  come  when  the  unique  combination 
of  decorative  and  utilitarian  qualities  of  Klo  Kanyl 
are  fully  exploited.  What  a  boon  to  nurses  wash- 
able uniforms  of  this  material  would  be!  They 
would  dry  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  need  no  ironing. 

The  youngest  generation,  whose  greatest  talent 
sometimes  seems  to  be  the  ability  to  get  dirty,  is 
another  potential  beneficiary  of  Klo  Kanyl.  The 
waterproofed  version  of  the  fabric  is  ideal  for  light- 
weight snow  suits. 

In  the  field  of  home  decorating,  shower  curtains 
made  of  this  material  immediately  come  to  mind. 
And  think  of  the  easily  washable,  but  silkenlike 
bedspreads,  pillow  covers  and  draperies  that  could 
be  taken  down  in  the  morning,  washed  and  put  up 
again  in  the  afternoon. 

Men's  pajamas  and  dressing  gowns  and  a  variety 
of  beach  and  sportswear  items  are  obvious  uses  for 
this  fabric  with  a  future.  A  bathing  suit  of  it  would 
dry  quickly  and  refuse  to  wrinkle. 

These  ideas  are  still  in  the  promised-and-hoped- 
for  stage,  but  in  the  meantime  we  can  dream  of  a 
nylon  seersucker  dress  or  two.  I  .  JL.  H I 


A  date  dress,  by  Viola  Dimmitt,  of  nylon  cloque" 
taffeta  is  worn  with  Sally  Victor's  flowered  hat 


Haymaker's  white  buttoned  blouse  and  rJ 
maintain  maximum  freshness  with  minimi 
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Hial   combines   elegance    and   practicality 


ICKELICU 
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IT  us      RUIIZR 


uestions  concerning  Klo  Kanyl  merchandise  Kith 
ited,  namped  envelope  to  Women's  Fashion  Edi- 
s,  250   Park   Avenue,  JVne   York    17,   Neve    York. 


Snow-white  sash  raincoat  by 
Viola  Dimmitt  is  worn  with 
red  umbrella  of  same  fabric 
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SEX  AND  LOVE  OF  GOD 


Continued  from  page  1 1 
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why  is  it  that  those  who  are  most  aban- 
doned to  carnal  license  are  the  most 
abnormal,  while  those  who  believe  in 
religion  and  morality  are  the  most  nor- 
mal of  men? 

Using  a  more  comprehensive  and 
saner  outlook  on  life,  Christianity  traces 
not  one,  but  several  roots  of  mental  dis- 
orders in  the  nonphysical  and  moral 
realm.  There  is  sex,  to  be  sure;  but  there 
are  also  six  other  possible  causes:  pride, 
covetousness,  anger,  envy,  gluttony,  and 
sloth. 

In  order  to  understand  the  proper  role 
of  the  sex  instinct,  consider  the  true  na- 
ture of  man.  Every  man  is  looking  for 
perfection.  He  is  constantly  trying  to 
transcend  himself,  to  get  out  of  himself, 
in  some  way  to  expand  himself,  to  es- 
cape his  self-limitations.  There  is  a  kind 
of  holy  impatience  in  us  all.  The  "I,"  and 
"Me"  in  each  of  us  feels  limited;  it  craves 
for  expansiveness;  it  finds  the  earth  too 
small. 

We  want  to  be  perfect;  but  we  are  only 
in  a  process  of  realization.  Not  being 
able  to  find  peace  within  ourselves,  we 
seek  to  atone  for  our  limitations  by  ex- 
tending ourselves  in  one  of  three  direc- 
tions: the  mind,  the  body  or  through 
things. 

Self-preservation  is  one  of  the  first 
laws  of  nature  and  it  implies  a  legitimate 
self-love;  for  if  we  did  not  love  our- 
selves, we  could  not  continue  to  live.  Our 
Divine  Lord  reminded  us  to  love  our 
neighbors  as  we  love  ourselves.  Self- 
love,  knowing  it  cannot  exist  by  itself 
any  more  than  the  stomach  can  exist 
without  food,  extends  itself  in  one  direc- 
tion by  the  acquiring  of  knowledge;  and 
the  more  we  know  of  the  truth,  the  more 
our  personality  is  developed. 

We  escape  the  limitations  of  the  body 
in  another  direction  by  the  expansion  of 
our  flesh  in  the  procreation  of  other  per- 
sonalities. Love  always  tends  to  an  incar- 
nation. In  order  that  human  life  might 
be  preserved  and  continued,  God  im- 
planted two  great  appetites  and  pleasures 
in  man.  One  is  the  pleasure  of  eating  to 
preserve  the  corporal  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual; the  other  is  the  pleasure  of  mar- 
riage to  preserve  the  life  of  the  race. 

Ownership  Fosters  Freedom 

The  third  way  of  perfecting  ourselves 
is  through  the  ownership  of  things.  Just 
as  we  are  free  on  the  .inside  because  we 
can  call  our  soul  our  own,  so  we  want 
to  be  free  on  the  outside  by  calling  pos- 
sessions our  own.  Personal  or  private 
ownership  is  natural  to  man;  it  is  the 
economic  guarantee  of  freedom,  as  the 
soul  is  its  spiritual  guarantee. 

The  human  person  is  restless  until  it 
perfects  its  mind  in  knowledge,  or  gen- 
erates its  kind  in  marriage,  or  assures  its 
economic  security  through  things.  Each 
of  these  urges  and  instincts  and  cravings 
is  right  and  God-given.  In  each  instance, 
the  "I"  is  attempting  to  find  another  "I." 
Because  the  "I"  loves  itself,  it  also  loves 
wisdom,  it  loves  the  flesh  and  it  loves 
property. 

Where  then  does  abnormality  arise, 
if  these  pursuits  are  natural?  How  could 
they  cause  a  psychosis  or  anxiety  or  a 
complex  any  more  than  the  eye  does  in 
seeing  or  the  ear  in  hearing?  If  we  were 
animals,  these  pursuits  toward  perfection 
would,  indeed,  never  cause  disturbance, 
for  an  animal's  desire  can  be  fully  satis- 
fied; but  man's  cannot,  for  man's  im- 
pulses and  passions  are  subject  to  his 
will.  He  can  misuse  his  passions  and 
make  them  ends  in  themselves. 

Self-love,  which  is  good,  can  be  per- 
verted to  self-adoration,  in  which  one 
says:  "I  am  my  own  law,  my  own  truth, 
my  own  standard.  Nobody  can  tell  me 
anything.   Whatever  I  call  right  is  right; 


what  I  call  wrong  is  wrong.  Therefore, 
I  am  God."  This  is  the  sin  of  pride,  the 
perversion  of  self-love  into  egotism.  Such 
undue  self-inflation  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  unhappiness.  The  egotist 
walks  warily,  in  constant  dahger  of  hav- 
ing his  false  values  destroyed. 

The  sex  instinct,  which  is  good,  can 
also  be  perverted.  In  the  days  of  pagan 
Rome  some  corrupt  individuals  attended 
banquets,  gorged  themselves  with  food,, 
tickled  their  throats,  disgorged  the  food, 
and  then  went  back  and  ate  more.  This 
was  wrong  because,  as  reason  told  them, 
one  eats  to  live,  and  the  pleasure  must 
not  be  separated  from  its  function.  In 
like  manner,  when  the  fires  of  life  are 
aroused  deliberately,  not  to  light  new 
torches  of  life,  but  to  scorch  the  flesh, 
there  is  the  sin  of  lust. 

Man's  legitimate  desire  foi-  self-expan- 
sion through  ownership  can  be  perverted 
into  an  inordinate  passion  for  wealth, 
without  regard  for  either  its  social  use  or 
the  needs  of  the  neighbor.  This  is  the 
sin  of  avarice,  in  which  men  do  not  pos- 
sess a  fortune — a  fortune  possesses  them. 

There  is  no  more  towerihg  nonsense 
than  to  say  that  the  church  is  opposed  to 
sex.  She  is  no  more  opposed  to  sex  as 
such,  than  she  is  opposed  to  eating  a  din- 


TIGER,  TIGER  ' 


By  JOHN  MOOftE 

The  little  hoy  had  been  told 
about  the  terrors  of  the  jun- 
gle but  he  did  not  know  what 
it  meant  until  he  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  jungle  of 
the  city. 


* 
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In  Colliers  next  week 

*  * 

ner,  to  going  to  school,  or  to  owning  a 
house.  Nature  is  not  corrupt.  It  is  man's 
false  use  of  nature  that  darkens  the  face 
of  the  world. 

Nor  does  the  church  become  a  mono- 
maniac and  believe  that  sex  is  the  only 
instinct  a  man  has,  or  that  all  other  in- 
stincts are  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
sex.  Rather,  with  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  human  nature,  she  says  that  the 
craving  for  perfection  is  basic  and  that 
sex  is  only  one  of  the  three  ways  in  which 
a  relative  perfection  is  achieved  in  this 
life. 

Where,  then,  did  the  sex  fanatics  get 
the  idea  that  the  church  is  the  enemy  of 
sex?  They  got  it  from  their  inability  to 
make  a  distinction — a  distinction  be- 
tween use  and  abuse.  Because  the  church 
condemns  the  abuse  of  nature,  sex  fanat- 
ics think  that  the  church  condemns  na- 
ture itself.  This  is  untrue.  Far  from 
slighting  the  value  of  the  human  body, 
the  church  dignifies  it.  It  is  surely  nobler 
to  say,  with  the  Christian,  that  the  body  is 
a  Temple  of  God,  than  to  say,  with  some 
modern  minds,  that  man  is  merely  a 
beast. 

The  church  does,  of  course,  speak  of 
sin  in  the  domain  of  sex,  as  it  speaks  of 
sin  in  the  domain  of  property  or  of  sin  in 
the  area  of  self-love.  But  the  sin  does  not 
lie  in  the  instinct  or  the  passion  itself. 
Our  instincts  and  our  passions  are  God- 
given;  the  sin  lies  in  their  perversion.  Sin 
is  not  in  hunger,  but  in  gluttony.  Sin  is 
not  in  the  seeking  of  economic  security, 
but  in  avarice.  Sin  is  not  in  drink,  but  in 
drunkenness.  Sin  is  not  in  recreation,  but 
in  laziness.   Sin  is  not  in  the  love  or  the 


use  of  the  flesh,  but  in  lust,  which  is  its 
perversion. 

An  undue  concentration  upon  a  single 
one  of  life's  activities  tends  to  make  a 
man  abnormal  through  lopsidedness  of 
interest.  This  is  especially  true  of  an  ex- 
cessive preoccupation  with  the  carnal.  It 
tends  to  make  what  is  physical  psychic, 
by  tracing  back  everything  to  a  single  in- ' 
stinct.  Sex  in  other  ages  was  physical;  it 
resulted  in  new  life.  Today,  because  it 
often  thwarts  life,  it  is  also  psychic.  Sex 
is  thought  about  as  a  medium  of  pleasure 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  become  an 
obsession.  Just  as  a  singer  could  go  crazy 
by  concentrating  on  his  thorax  instead 
of  his  song,  and  an  orchestra  conductor 
could  become  a  neurotic  by  concentrat- 
ing on  his  baton  instead  of  on  his  score, 
so  modern  man  can  go  crazy  thinking 
about  sex  instead  of  about  life. 

For  it  is  the  isolation  of  the  sex  factor 
from  the  totality  of  human  life  which 
causes  so  many  abnormalities  and  men- 
tal disorders.  False  isolation  of  the  part 
from  its  whole  is  a  common  trait  in  con- 
temporary thought.  Man's  life  nowadays 
is  divided  into  many  compartments  which 
remain  ununited  and  unintegrated.  A 
businessman's  business  has  no  connec- 
tion with  his  life  in  the  family — so  little 
in  fact  that  his  wife  (his  "little  wife")  is 
kept  ignorant  of  her  husband's  income. 
As  there  is  no  connection  between  a 
man's  profession  and  the  rest  of  his  daily 
existence,  neither  is  there  a  connection 
between  his  daily  life  and  his  religion. 

This  chopping  up  of  life  into  water- 
tight compartments  becomes  more  dis- 
astrous as  occupation  and  work  are 
related,  less  and  less,  to  a  strictly  human 
ideal;  mechanization  plays  a  catastrophic 
role.  • 

Serious  effects  result  from  this  mechan- 
ization and  the  whole  tendency  to  over- 
specialization  in  modern  life.  These  two 
phenomena  of  our  times  are  both  re- 
lated to  the  analytic  habit  of  mind,  im- 
posed by  the  fashion  of  a  predominantly 
scientific  approach  in  the  intellectual 
world.  Everything  is  viewed  in  isolation 
by  modern  man,  because  this  method  is 
the  legitimate  procedure  of  science.  But 
there  are  fields  where  a  study  of  the  unit 
torn  from  its  context  ceases  to  be  ade- 
quate. The  study  of  life  itself  has  begun 
to  suffer  by  an  excessive  use  of  analysis. 

The  sex  drive  in  man  is  at  no  moment 
an  instinct  alone.  Desire  from  its  begin- 
ning is  informed  with  spirit,  and  never  is 
one  experienced  apart  from  the  other. 
The  psychic  and  the  physical  interplay. 
Just  as  the  idealists,  who  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  matter,  sin  against  the  flesh,  so 
the  sensualists  and  carnalists  sin  against 
the  spirit.  But  to  betray  either  aspect  is 
to  invite  revenge. 

In  his  Between  Heaven  and  Earth,  the 
late  Franz  Werfel  wrote:  "Our  body  is 
a  part  of  the  universal  order  created 
and  preserved  by  God.  Rightly  viewed, 
it  is  itself  a  self-contained  universe 
entrusted  to  us  as  a  limited  but  sacred 
property.  The  most  substantial  sin  is 
that  which  we  commit  against  ourself 
and  especially  against  our  own  body. 
The  offense  against  our  own  body  in- 
cludes a  sin  against  the  Creator." 

The  person  is  in  search  of  the  absolute, 
i.e.,  perfect  happiness.  To  use  sex  as  a 
substitute  for  the  absolute  is  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  copy  into  the  original, 
to  make  the  shadow  become  the  sub- 
stance. Each  soul  feels  a  restlessness,  a 
longing,  an  emptiness,  a  desire,  which  is 
a  remembrance  of  something  which  has 
been  lost — our  paradise.  We  are  all 
kings  in  exile.  This  emptiness  can  be 
filled  only  with  Divine  Love — nothing 
else!  Having  lost  God  (or  having  been 
robbed  of  Him  by  false  teachers  and  sex 
charlatans)  the  person  tries  to  fill  up  the 
void  by  promiscuous  "love  affairs."  But 


« 


fn 


love,  both  human  and  DivimJ 
from  him  who  thinks  it  is  mer 
logical;  only  he  can  love  noblyl 
a  noble  life. 

It  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  de 
love  of  the  saints  for  God  is 
tion  of  the  sex  instinct — as  son 
minds  have  actually  suggesteq 
like  saying  that  love  of  cot 
rived   from   the  elephant's  lo 
herd.  The  idea  that  religion  haq 
in  the  sex  instinct  is  almost 
be  refuted,  for  the  greatest  rel 
fluences  in  history  have  been| 
detached  from  sex.   The  mor 
lives  in  the  presence  of  God,  I 
develops  a  reflex  against  the 
of  sex. 

New  Ethics  for  a  Mine 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sexfi 
not  only  nonreligious  persons 
ally  antireligious  persons.  T 
to  hear  such  men  urge  that  wi 
repudiate  Christian  morality 
a  new  ethics  to  suit  the  unethii 
a  few  thousand   individuals 
polled.     Because   statisticians 
5,000  living  carnal  lives,  it  is 
that  their  ideal  shall  be  mad< 
versal  ideal.   An  equal  numbe 
of  lockjaw  could  be  found  in  t 
States;  one  wonders  if  lockj; 
therefore  be  made  a  physical^  fll 
of  health? 

Sins  do  not  become  virtues 
widely  practiced.    Right  is  sti    "■■.'£' 
nobody  is  right,  and  wrong  ij 
everybody  is  wrong.    Some 
tended  that  sex  aberrations  ai 
mon  as  the  common  cold;  but  d 
so  far  asked  us  to  consider  the  i 
mal  and  desirable. 

There  is  a  double  love  in  ea 
love  that  is  self-realizing  and 
to  our  own  good,  and  a  love 
effacing  and  looks  to  the  g< 
other.   Each  love  is  right  and 
is  meant  to  act  as  a  brake  on 
If  self  were  entirely  neglected, 
be  consumed,  as  a  moth  in  the 
one  of  us  wants  to  see  his  [ 
extinguished  in  some  great  i 
unconsciousness.   But  selfless 
sential,  too.   If  it  is  neglected 
egotism,   selfishness,  conceit, 
ness  and  carnality. 

To  put  this  tension  betwee 
loves  into  other  words,  there 
heart  a  pull  between  the  romar 
marriage,  between  the  courtsh 
union,  the  chase  and  the  capfu 
love  that  is  only  the  quest  is  ii 
love  that  is  only  attainment  is  i 
failure  of  either  search  or  sati  - 
satisfy  causes  the  mystery  i 
times  the  pain  of  love. 

If  love  could  reach  no  hi 
earth,  it  would  be  like  the  penc 
clock  alternating  and  ticking 
tween  chase  to  capture,  captui 
endlessly.  But  our  hearts  cr1 
thing  more.  We  long  for  an  «  ~J 
this  weary  iteration. 

There  is  an  escape.  It  lies  in 
moment  which   combines  txi 
and  finding.   In  heaven  we  w 
Eternal  Love,  but  an  infinity 
will  not  be  enough  to  sound 
This  is  the  love  in  which  you 
have  yourself  and  lose  youn 
and  the  same  eternal  now 
tension  of  romance  and  marr 
onciled  in  an  eternal  instant  o 

The  closest  we  can  come  t 
perience  in  our  earthly  imagii 
think  of  the  most  ecstatically 
ment  of  our  lives — and  then 
moment  eternalized.  This  ki 
would  be  speechless  and  inefl 
could  be  no  adequate  expres 
ecstasies. 
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New  Worlds 
To  Your  Children 


>s  and  Poems 


xme  bound  in  a  different  color 
produces  a  beautiful 
Effect. 


Safer 
Happier 
Hours  at 
HOME 


YOUNG  FOLKS9  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 


(THE  JUNIOR  CLASSICS) 


have  a  child  ask  you  to  tell  him,  "Just 
ary?"  Here  in  COLLIER'S  "YOUNG 
ELF  OF  BOOKS,"  you  may  by  referring 
|  find  a  wisely  chosen  and  attractively  pre- 
Son  suitable  to  the  changing  interests  of 
I  child.     The  authentic  versions  of  these 

stories  are  illustrated  by  noted  artists, 
sily  readable  type  on  high  quality  paper. 

lie  pleasure  of  gathering  the  children 
ltd  sharing  with  them  the  joy  and  fascina- 
ld  in  this  great  collection  of  juvenile 


)R  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  EVERY  AGE 

whether  they  read  or  still  must  be  read 

this  set  just  what  they  want.    For  girls 

rm  of  stories  by  Hans  Christian  Ander- 

roll  and  Ella  Young.  Boys  will  thrill  to 

lg  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round 

I  At  Roncesvalles,  Poe's  "Gold  Bug"  and 

J's  Flight  Over  The  North  Pole.  There  are 

[field  of  sports,  adventure,  as  well  as  tales 

and  square-riggers. 

TOMORROW    IS    IN    STORE    FOR 
OR  GIRL  WHO  READS  TODAY 

superb  library  in  a  child's  hands,  par- 
late  a  desire  to  learn  more,  aid  in  devel- 
kive  imagination  and  lay  the  foundation 
[less  possession — a  retentive  memory.    It 
oys  and  girls  with  a  love  for  good  books 
which  will  remain  well  into  maturity. 
)1  child  who  is  brought  up  with  a  set  of 


the  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  will  be  well  equipped  for  his 
FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 

NO  COAXING  NEEDED  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO 
READING  OR  LISTENING  TO  THESE  SELECTIONS 

From  these  stories  and  folklore  of  nations,  the  grow- 
ing child  will  gain  knowledge  and  respect  for  the 
thoughts  and  customs  of  peoples  of  other  lands.  This 
is  another  reason  why  the  "YOUNG  FOLKS'  SHELF 
OF  BOOKS"  has  been  recommended  by  School  Su- 
perintendents, Principals  and  Teachers  and  is  used  by 
outstanding  Juvenile  Psychologists  and  thousands  of 
far-sighted  Parents! 

PROGRESSIVE  SELECTIONS  AID  IN  DEVELOPING 
"READING-READINESS"  IN  THE  CHILD 

The  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  carry  forward  on  a  junior 
level,  the  policies  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  who  said:  "Thoughtful  parents 
and  teachers,  who  realize  the  evils  of  indiscriminate 
reading  on  the  part  of  children  will  appreciate  the  edu- 
cational value  of  such  a  collection."  The  selections 
were  edited  by  two  well-known  Librarians,  Miss  Ma- 
bel Williams,  Superintendent  of  Work  with  Schools  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library  and  Miss  Marcia  Dal- 
phin,  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at  Rye,  New 
York.  As  a  result  of  many  years  assisting  youthful 
users  of  library  facilities,  these  experts  know  firsthand 
which  books  children  enjoy. 

A  READING  CHILD  IS  A  HAPPY  CHILD 

Children  who  rarely  read  are,  as  a  rule,  unhappy,  fre- 
quently quarrelsome,  and  often  backward  in  their 


schoolwork.  Psychologists  recognize  that  few  factors, 
aside  from  home  surroundings,  so  greatly  influence  a 
child's  future  as  what  he  reads.  The  normal  growing 
child  lives  in  a  wonderland  of  fiction,  poetry  and  his- 
tory. Enjoy  the  happiness  of  watching  your  child  enter 
fascinating  New  Worlds  and  travels  through  them  in 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  your  own  living  room. 

The  10-Volume  "YOUNG  FOLKS'  SHELF  OF 
BOOKS"  can  be  had  in  two  bindings — the  more 
elaborate  and  colorful  De  Luxe  Library  Edition, 
shown  in  the  upper  left,  or  the  Popular  Edition.  Each 
volume  is  bound  in  a  different  color  Fabrikoid  with 
title  stamping  in  22-karat  gold. 

Send  the  coupon  for  an  attractive  folder  which  tells 
more  about  the  "YOUNG  FOLKS'  SHELF  OF 
BOOKS."  It  is  sent  without  cost  or  obligation. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
.................................... 

t      The  Young  Folks'  Shelf  of  Books 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corporation 
f     250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  the 
multi-color  broadside  on  the  Junior  Classics  for  my 
Child  as  well  as  information  as  to  how  I  can  obtain 
this  set  under  COLLIER'S  convenient  Budget  Plan. 

Parents'  Name 


Address.. 


: 


City.. 


Zone.. 


.State.. 
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YES,  in  just  7  days ...  in  one  short 
week  ...  a  group  of  people  who  changed 
from  their  old  dentifrices  to  Calox  Tooth 
Powder  averaged  38%  brighter  teeth  by 
scientific  test.  Why  not  change  to  Calox  your- 
self ?  Buy  a  can  of  Calox  today  ...  so  your 
teeth  can  start  looking  brighter  tomorrow ! 

CALOX 

TOOTH   POWDER 

McKesson  &  Bobbins  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


RESET 

LOOSE 

HANDLES 


EASY!  No  skill  required. 

Handles  like  putty 

.  .  .  and  hardens 

into  wood. 


ADHERES  TO  METAL   OR   WOOD 


Top  PERFORMANCE 


kUTOMATI 


Stormliter 

■ .  •  Bottom  PRICE 


•  Just  pren  to  light 

•  Alwoys  works  in  ony  weother 

•  Slide-out    tank    lights   pipes, 
too 

•  Guaranteed      against      me- 
chanical defects 

•  In  nickel,  chrome,  enamel  or 
etched  finish 

Use  Regens  Yellow  Flints  and 
Regens  Lighter  Fluid  for  best 
results 

$1.50  TO  $2.50 


AT  BETTER  JEWELRY    DRUG  AND  TOSACCO  STORES 
■•gtni  liihUi  (oiporolion.  1  foil  46th  SI  .  N    V    17 


between  those  two  men,  because  he, 
John  Dean,  never  had  been  across  any 
rivers  in  his  life  before,  except  on  pleas- 
ure. 

"Well,  sir?"  The  rap  of  Starbuckle's 
stick  reminded  Dean  he  was  owing  an 
answer. 

"I'd  like  to  take  that  patrol  myself, 
sir." 

Starbuckle  looked  at  him.  "What  for?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'd  just  like  to  go 
along." 

Starbuckle  fixed  Dean  suddenly  with 
the  end  of  his  stick.  "What  do  you  mean 
you  'don't  know'?  Don't  tell  me  you 
don't  know!  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
why  you  want  to  cross  that  river,  Dean — 
just  to  show  yourself  you  can!  Why,  you 
make  me  sick!  You're  no  better  than  a 
boy  daring  himself  to  jump  down  from 
the  alley  fence,  and  I  dare  say  you're 
forty  years  old!  Now  listen  to  me" — the 
stick  which  had  spitted  Dean  held  him 
up  level  with  Starbuckle's  gray  eyes — 
"you're  a  battalion  commander,  not  a 
patrol  leader.  In  an  Army  there  is  no 
place  for  the  impulses  of  the  individual, 
because  they  tend  to  be  illogical — like 
yours.  In  the  over-all,  they  fail!"  Star- 
buckle's stick  descended  with  finality 
upon  his  desk.  "Major,  when  the  Army 
wants  its  battalion  commanders  to  be- 
come patrol  leaders,  I'll  let  you  know!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Are  there  any  questions?"  Starbuckle 
asked. 

"No  questions,  sir." 

Dean  went  out  into  the  winter  night, 
got  into  his  jeep  and  drove  quickly  away, 
tires  crunching  on  the  frozen  road.  He 
felt  a  snowflake  strike  him  in  the  face, 
then  another,  then  many  more;  and  he 
was  glad  of  this,  because  he  would  be 
crossing  the  river  tonight  and  the  snow 
would  hide  him. 

DOG  COMPANY'S  sector  was  the  ru- 
ined village  of  Balder;  its  command 
post  a  cellar  at  the  edge  of  town. 

The  light  of  a  single  lamp,  which  stood 
on  a  table  among  a  tangle  of  field  tele- 
phones, shone  ruddy  on  the  vaulted  brick 
and  on  the  ring  of  faces  at  the  stove, 
while  other  shadowy  faces 
peered  into  the  circle  of  lamp- 
light from  the  outer  darkness, 
and  still  more  lay  asleep  be- 
yond. 

"'Evening,  Major!"  the 
young  captain  greeted  Dean, 
and  added,  "We'd  about  given 
you  up." 

"Given  me  up?"  exclaimed 
Dean,  moving  in  nearer  the 
stove  and  rubbing  the  frost 
out  of  his  fingers.  "Why  so?" 

"Well,  the  weather  being 
what  it  is,  and  all — " 

"Just  the  right  kind  of 
weather,"  said  Dean,  a  shade 
belligerently,  aware  of  the 
eyes  upon  him.  "Fresh  snow's 
the  best  thing  we  could  have. 
Where  are  those  boys  of 
mine?  They  ready  yet?" 

"Yes,  sir— ready  and  wait- 
ing. Call  Sevier,  somebody!" 
the  captain  ordered,  and  a 
man  left  the  circle  returning 
in  a  moment  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  cellar  with  a 
tall,  spare  figure  swathed  in 
white  sheets,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  others  simi- 
larly dressed. 

"What's  this,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan?"  Dean's  joshing  was 
hearty,  good  for  morale. 
"Hello,  Sergeant  Sevier.  Hello, 
men." 

"Figured  we'd  better  get  it 
while  we  could,"  grinned  the 
long    sergeant,    rubbing    the 
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sleep  out  of  his  eyes.  "Just  what  kind  of 
party  is  this  we're  goin'  on,  Major?" 

"Over  the  river." 

"Sir,  you  could  have  talked  all  night 
and  not  said  that!" 

The  crowd's  approving  chuckle 
seemed  with  Sevier. 

The  young  captain  asked  Dean  how 
he  planned  to  cross  the  river. 

"A  fallen  tree  of  some  kind.  G-2 
picked  it  up  from  yesterday's  air  photo- 
graphs." 

"Stout  fellers,  them  G-2s!"  observed 
Sevier. 

While  he  was  donning  the  homemade 
camouflage  suit — pieced  out  of  the  ene- 
my's bed  sheets  and  best  linen  towels, 
long  winter  underwear  and  a  flour  sack 
for  the  head — Dean  continued  to  feel 
the  eyes  upon  him,  and  he  knew  he 
wanted  to  hide  something — that  faintest, 
dampest  finger  of  a  qualm,  resting  upon 
his  vitals. 

So  he  said  very  casually,  "Can't  see  a 
hundred  feet  outdoors.  Night's  made  to 
order  for  patrolling."  And  then  he  won- 
dered if  he  had  said  too  much;  for  his 
mind  had  leaped  ahead  and  was  down 
along  the  river  looking  at  the  frozen 
woods  and  fields  and  the  dark  and  omi- 
nous water  which  no  man  knew — won- 
dering what  made  it  so,  what  set  apart 
this  place  above  all  others.  The  same 
trees  grew  here.  The  same  water  ran 
here.  Day  and  night  rose  over  this  bit  of 
land  as  over  any  other.  Snow  and  spring 
fell  upon  it.  And  he  wondered  why, 
among  all  the  land  adjoining  clear  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  this  plot  had  been  so 
especially  reserved  for  him. 

"I'll  show  you  the  photographs."  he 
said,  as  if  they  were  the  important  things, 
and  drawing  the  shiny  prints  from  the 
folder  he  had  brought  along  he  pointed 
out  the  route  of  the  patrol:  the  dotted 
line  superscribed  in  red  ink,  the  faint  blur 
of  the  log  across  the  stream,  the  clearing 
on  the  opposite  bank  with  its  surround- 
ing trees,  and  the  emplacements  in  the 
field  beyond,  each  circled  familiarly  with 
red  ink.  How  easily  such  things  were 
done  upon  paper,  thought  Dean. 

"Got  the  plan,  fellows?"  he  asked,  and 
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HOWARD    SPARBER 


Beef! 


What  is  so  rare  as  a  steak  that's  rare? 
In  promising  restaurants  everywhere 
I  give  blueprints  of  my  heart's  desire: 
"Just  pass  it  rapidly  over  the  fire; 
Just  take  the  chill  off  and  let  it  be, 
For  that's  the  kind  of  a  steak  for  me!" 
I  ought    to   conserve  my   breath,  for 

wbetber 
I  yap  or  not,  I  get  cordovan  leather. 

— Margaret  Fishback 


when  his  men  said  they  had,  h 
.45  automatic  into  his  belt,  < 
grenade  in  each  pocket,  and 
the  young  captain.   "See  you 

"We'll  have  hot  coffee  read' 
the  captain  grinned;  and  Dei 
back  at  him,  grinned  at  eve 
around  the  room,  because 
things  he  felt  least  like  doini 
was  it. 

He  instructed  the  others  to 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  yards,  I 
lar  and  led  off  down  the  villa{ 
ward  the  river. 

There  was  no  sound.  The  ] 
like  a  file  of  ghosts  among 
buildings,  the  dead  homes  th( 
mercifully  covering.    An  ou 
lenged  from  the  shadow  of  a 

THEN  they  were  embarke 
night,    the    white    unknc 
against  them  and  no  charts  foi 
but  what  the  hours  would  brii 
The   snow  descended   witl 
softly  as  down  falling,  to  touc 
with  a  scarcely  audible  cares   - 
to  the  tall,  bare  elms  and  ma< 
stretched  limbs  silvery,  like 
delabra.   It  clung  to  the  little 
firs,  the  trees  of  Christ  green 
ter,  and  covered  the  shell  hole*!53 
gun  positions,  dugouts  and  t     : 
if  healing  the  earth  of  its  sea   ■' 

Dean  always  had  thought 
tiful  until  now. 

Now  he  fought  to  see  bey   *:t 
yards;  and  at  the  limit  of 
where  the  darkness  advanci 
ceding  made  strange  shapes 
ras,   the  eyes   brought   to 
constant  variety  of  sensation 
demanding    to    be    evaluates 
each  fraught  with  the  possibi 
den  death.    Thus  a  row  of 
trunks  could  be  a  file  of  men 
his  own  patrol;  or  a  snow-cov 
a  crouching  man. 

Likewise    his    hypersen; 
brought  sounds;  the  crunch 
upon  the  snow  to  be  identified*; 
of  Sevier  behind:  the  sound  < 
ing  as  he  moved;  ice  poppinj 
dripping  water;  a 
the  nameless  and 
able  sounds  of  wc 
winter's   night — a 
scured    within   tb 
swish  of  falling  sn 
The     snowfall 
ceased   for  a  mo 
the  sky  changed  ar 
shone  through  an 
woods  as  bright  a: 
tiful    as   an    engr 
Dean,   not  darinj 
cursed  the  moon 
name  of  the  Cre 
Beauty   and   pra> 
snow  to  fall  agair 
Odd  thoughts  a 
Starbuckle's  belt  I 
ing  so  brightly; 
first   heard   of  tb 
smell  of  the  sunl 
porch  that  lazy  af 
his    eyes    resting 
newly     turned    g 
where  he  had  set 
he  never  would  s© 
wife's  face  and  a  I 
written    her    froi' 
saying  so  profoun 
who  has  never  bt 
is  like  a  woman  w 
had  a  child." 

With     these 
tiny     demon 
sounding  in  his  e 
ing  him  most  pla 
member,  the  em 
patrols,    too. 
think  you  are? 
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"They're  fighting  over  me.  Mom 
asked  one  of  them  to  take  me  home 
and    they're    deciding    who's    gotta" 


■art  emoi. 


old.  You're  middle-aged! 
Look  out!  Careful,  there 
ae  under  that  next  footstep! 
assing  the  river  on  a  log, 
I't  make  me  laugh!  Do  you 
ly  could  be  so  stupid  as 
log  unwatched,  uncovered 
led?" 

|  there  was  a  sound  like  the 
steel  girder. 

quarter  second  Dean  re- 
on  his  belly  in  the  snow, 
ily  quick  suffused  him  as  he 
le  passage  of  a  high-velocity 
ibove  his  head,  and  heard 
)t  his  own  artillery  from  the 
tie  town. 

smashed  into  the  trees  be- 
with  a  sudden  red  glare 
Dean. 

and  was  covering  ground 

In  he  heard  the   sound  for 

|.d  been  waiting — the  spaced 

the  frozen  snow,  gathering 

Bgular,  unquestionably  the 

avy  body  running  away. 

for  the  painful  seconds  of 

in  became  one  with  all  com- 

10  from  doubts,  suspicions, 

|nimors  of  fact,  must  derive 

'yes"  or  "no." 
pie  eyes  of  the  men  behind 
his  mind  through  his  mus- 
ice  of  fifteen  yards, 
the  tiny  voice  of  alarm: 
up!  There's  no  more  use. 
ack  honorably  and  the  oth- 
you  out.  You've  done  all 
Jy   possible.     Don't    be   a 

forward     like    a    man 

I  knew  it  he  had  reached  the 


:  the  black  water  ran  silently 

was  the  log  frosted  with 

>nd  it,  barely  visible  in  win- 

ladow,  the  clearing  and  the 

trees,  all  so  exactly  as  he 

them  to  be  that  Dean  felt 

;  way  before.  His  instinct 

had  led  him  true. 

an  hour  he  studied  the  log 

site  approaches.    A  ticklish 

iced  himself  in  the  enemy's 

|  imagined  what  he  would  do 

ch  a  feature  in  the  terrain; 

had  chosen  his  own  fox- 

achine-gun  sites  he  marked 

ito  his  memory  and  drew  a 

clearing  in  his  mind,  with 

ch  he  must  follow  to  avoid 

\,  and  gain  most  quickly  the 

the  opposite  trees. 
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He  started  hands-and  knees  across  the 
log,  found  its  covering  of  snow  bothered 
him,  changed  to  a  straddling  position, 
hitching  forward  with  both  hands,  feet 
dangling  and  finished  the  journey  to  the 
opposite  bank. 

Lying  flat,  he  watched  the  rest  of  the 
patrol  come  over,  their  progress  more 
rapid  than  his  own,  following  the  pro- 
cedure he  had  tested  and  proved,  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  clearing.  Tak- 
ing the  map  of  it  from  his  mind,  he  relo- 
cated the  enemy's  positions  as  they 
appeared  in  new  perspective:  where  the 
machine  gun  on  his  right  would  sweep,  if 
it  could  see;  where  the  fire  from  the  left 
would  join,  and  where — just  in  between 
that  junction,  at  the  farthest  possible 
point  from  either  gun — the  route  of  the 
patrol  lay. 

Three  steps  and  his  foot  struck  some- 
thing, wire.  Groping  down  without  mov- 
ing the  foot,  and  without  taking  his  eyes 
from  the  horizon  thirty  yards  away, 
Dean's  fingers  told  him  he  had  stepped 
into  a  network  of  barbed  tripping  wires, 
ankle  high. 

The  possibility  of  this  barrier  being 
mined  occurred  to  him  but  he  dismissed 
it  and  moved  on,  raising  his  feet  care- 
fully above  the  low  wires,  and  seeing 
with  satisfaction  that  his  men  did  like- 
wise. 

Another  twenty  yards  and  again  his 
foot  struck  something.  This  time  the  fin- 
gers of  Dean  told  him  of  a  cold,  metallic 
object  under  the  snow,  circular — an  anti- 
tank mine.  After  he  had  examined  the 
first  two,  he  no  longer  entertained  the 
idea  of  these  mines  being  booby-trapped, 
but  pressed  on,  to  discover  the  entire 
clearing  laid  with  Teller  mines,  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  trees.  Dean  was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  communication  wire  he 
was  following — a  single  strand  about  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil  that  must  be  running 
from  the  outpost  on  the  right — than  he 
was  about  the  mines,  or  the  possibility 
of  the  sudden  stutter  of  an  enemy  burp 


gun. 


He  let  the  communication  wire  be  his 
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guide.    It  led  him  out  of  the  trees  into  a 
field. 
He  found  a  path  with  footprints  still 
uncovered  by  the  snow  and  followed  it 
around  the  edge  of  the  field. 

He  stopped  ;is  his  eyes  caught  move- 
ment. Something  was  coming  up  the 
trail.   Something  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 

Dean's  heart  receded  from  his  throat; 
blood  flooded  his  limbs.  His  mind  was 
clear,  and  blank. 

The  figure  stopped. 

Dean  could  see  snowflakes  making  a 
crown  on  the  German's  helmet  and  white 
epaulets  along  his  shoulders  and  flecking 
and  clotting  upon  the  dark  overcoat  as 
upon  the  little  Christmas  firs.  Minute 
after  minute  passed.  Dean  realized  this 
man  was  stupefied  with  fear — of  him,  of 
John  Dean's  ghostly  shape  in  the  snow. 

The  thought  was  pleasant. 

Now  the  man  was  walking  away. 
Dean  followed  him.  The  man  went 
faster.   Dean  went  faster. 

THE  man  began  running.  So  did  Dean, 
with  the  wildest  excitement  he  ever 
had  known.  His  eyes  stayed  fixed  to  the 
shoulders  of  his  quarry  that  rose  and  fell 
before  him  against  the  still  background 
of  the  night,  and  grew  steadily  larger, 
larger,  and  larger. 

Suddenly  they  disappeared. 

Dean  sprinted  to  gain  the  rise  in  the 
ground,  passed  over  it  and  came  to  a  fork 
in  the  trail.  One  way  lay  straight  ahead; 
one  turned  off  sharply  toward  the  village 
and  the  enemy  headquarters  Dean  knew 
lay  in  that  direction.  He  stopped. 

Quickly  he  summed  up  the  factors; 
the  distance  to  the  village,  his  chances  of 
overtaking  his  quarry  before  arrival 
there,  of  being  ambushed  on  the  way,  the 
time  required  for  an  alarm  to  be  given 
and  a  pursuit  to  be  organized.  As  Sevier 
and  the  others  came  up  to  him,  Dean 
reached  his  decision. 

Without  a  word  he  turned  and  started 
back  the  way  he  had  come,  and  only  then 
did  he  realize  he  had  not  taken  his  pistol 
from  his  belt. 

He  had  gone  back  nearly  to  where 
he'd  started  on  the  trail  when  he  saw  a 
light,  a  tiny  bead  that  seemed  to  come 
from  a  great  distance,  or  from  very  near 
at  hand. 

He  waited  until  he  felt  Sevier's  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"What  you  got?"  the  sergeant  whis- 
pered. 

Dean  showed  him.  Without  a  word 
they  moved  on,  creeping  now  in  the 
snow. 

Within  a  few  yards  Dean  could  dis- 
tinguish the  outline  of  a  mound  beside 
the  trail,  a  dugout  covered  with  snow. 
He  saw  the  black,  bare  ends  of  the  logs 
supporting  the  sandbagged  roof,  the 
scrabble  of  branches  thrown  on  top  for 
camouflage,  and  coming  from  the  side 
of  the  mound  nearest  him,  the  tiny  light. 

He  crept  up  to  it  and  discovered  an 
aperture  about  six  inches  square. 

Peering  carefully  into  this  he  saw,  at 
what  appeared  to  be  a  great  distance  un- 
derground, some  curious  object  he  did 
not  recognize.  After  several  seconds  the 
thing  resolved  itself  into  a  human  ear, 
part  of  the  face  adjoining  and  the  hair 
above,  all  not  a  foot  away. 

Without  shifting  his  eyes  Dean  felt  for 
Sevier  and  guided  him  into  position  over 
the  hole.  Sevier  peered  for  perhaps  thirty 
seconds  before  he  drew  back  with  a  start. 

Dean  grinned.  He  noticed  the  other 
two  members  of  the  patrol  had  quietly 
deployed  themselves  around  the  dugout. 
He  indicated  the  entrance  to  Sevier,  a 
low  doorway  covered  with  a  blanket.  He 
drew  his  .45  and  reached  it  carefully 
down  the  hole.  When  the  muzzle  was  an 
inch  from  the  illuminated  ear  he  said  in 
German,  "Come  out!"  The  ear  disap- 
peared. Dean's  pistol  did  not  waver. 
"Come  out!"  he  repeated  more  loudly. 
"Grenades!" 

Then  the  blanket  at  the  entrance  to 
the  dugout  stirred.  There  was  a  rustling 
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"Well,  if  you  put  it  that  way,  I  guess  I'm  a  mouse" 


CHH      . 


sound  and  a  small  figure  in  cap  and  over- 
coat, hands  held  high,  protesting  fear- 
fully, emerged.  "Comrade!  Comrade! 
Yah,  yah!  Me  comrade!" 

"Shut  up!"  growled  Sevier.  He  jabbed 
his  tommy  gun  into  the  little  man's  belly. 

"There  may  be  more!"  Dean  said. 

When  no  more  came  he  ducked  into 
the  hole  and  found  a  comfortable  warm 
room  lighted  by  a  candle  on  a  box.  Gear 
and  bedding  were  strewn  around  the 
floor.  The  walls  were  partly  of  earth, 
partly  logs.  Many  pictures  of  luscious 
blondes  were  pinned  to  the  logs.  On  the 
bed  beside  the  candle  was  the  adventure 
magazine  the  little  man  had  been  read- 
ing. Dean  noted  the  aperture  above,  a 
vent  carelessly  left  open,  the  sort  of  thing 
they  did  in  his  own  Army.  But  what  im- 
pressed him  most  about  the  place  was  its 
sour  smell,  like  wet  wool,  the  distinctive 
body  odor  of  his  enemy. 

Being  in  this  den  of  his  antagonist, 
feeling  the  still-warm  blankets,  seeing 
letters  from  home  piled  by  the  candle, 
smelling  that  highly  personal  odor  ex- 
cited Dean  more  than  anything  that  had 
happened  that  evening.  When  he  had 
made  a  hasty  examination  and  found 
nothing  of  military  value,  he  left. 

"What'd  you  find,  sir?"  Sevier  asked. 

"Some  pinup  girls  and  a  Western 
story,"  said  Dean. 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  the 
Army?"  Dean  asked  the  prisoner  in  Ger- 
man. 

"Five  years." 

NOT  far  away  a  dog  barked;  then 
another.  Sevier  shifted  uneasily, 
glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
then  at  Dean.  But  Dean  would  not  be 
hurried.  He  had  waited  for  this  moment 
too  long.  And  there  was  still  one  thing 
he  must  know.    "How  old  are  you?" 

"Forty-two." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  be  here  to- 
night, in  this  particular  dugout?" 

"It  is  Hitler's  fault!"  the  little  man 
burst  our*.  "All  the  war  is  because  of  the 
big  Nazis.  Germany  never  wanted  war 
with  America.  I  am  a  Social  Democrat!" 
He  explained  that  the  whole  war  had 
been  a  terrible  mistake,  that  he  welcomed 
the  Allies  as  liberators,  that  never  once 
had  he  fired  upon  an  American  soldier; 
till  suddenly  Dean  was  overwhelmed 
with  disgust  at  all  that  had  taken  him  in 
the  prime  of  his  life  and  brought  him 
here  to  see  this  miserable  creature.  This 
a  man?  This  the  image  of  the  angels? 
Why,  this  poor  creature  crawling  up  out 
of  its  hole,  crying  out  in  fear,  was  no  bet- 
ter than  a  worm. 

He  turned  away. 

Sevier's  tommy  gun  imparted  the  nec- 
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essary  information  into  the  n 
prisoner,  and  the  little  man 
Dean's  white  shape  that  w; 
through  the  trees  toward  the 

Dean  was  not  surprised  wht 
to  the  clearing  by  the  log  exa 
he  had  left  it.  He  saw  with 
how  much  the  snowfall  had 
how  much  the  limits  of  his  vis 
creased.  He  almost  could  ma 
machine-gun  positions  on  eith 

The  first  tracer  bullets  did 
him;  neither  did  the  sound,  li 
metal,  of  the  machine  gun  ope 

The  fire  was  coming  from  hi 
phosphorescent  leads  chasin; 
other  like  fireflies. 

The  metallic   stutter   stopp 
watched  the  last  of  the  tracers 
like    sparks   in   the   wind, 
appeared  again,  in  front  of  hin 
uous  stream  joined  now  by  an 
ing  from  the  left,  to  make  a 
with   its   apex   twenty   yards 
Dean.    He   moved   steadily  « 
angle,  measuring  its  progress 
own.  When  it  reversed  and  si 
toward  him  he  lay  down  and 
lets   pass   harmlessly   overhe 
Sevier  and  the  others  doing  tr 

As  the  firing  again  stop] 
reached  the  log  and  pass& 
scarcely  giving  the  process  th 
from  the  shelter  of  a  tree  tn 
farther  bank  watched  his  rr 
while  the  machine  guns  again 
and  forth  vainly.  And  then 
the  German.  Midway  on  the 
tie  figure  was  going  out  of 
tottered.  It  reeled  wildly;  anc 
arms  flailing,  toppled  and  c 
into  the  river  with  a  flat  splas 

Dean  drew  his  pistol. 

He  waited  until  the  head 
the  surface  of  the  water 


then  cocked  the  hammer.  B 
oner's  struggles  resolved  then 
a  definite  progress  toward 
Dean's  shore,  and  he  helped 
gled  creature  over  the  roots 
wood,  tilted  him  up  to  draii 
the  water  and  the  choking  oul 

"Just  bear  with  us  a  few  mi 
Dean,  "and  you'll  be  throug 
forever." 

"Let's  get  out  of  here!" 
coming  up. 

"What's  your  hurry,  Sarge? 
joyed  the  other's  discomfitui 
gered  deliberately.  There  was 
compelling  about  this  danc 
been  in  so  long;  now  he  was  al 
he  did  not  want  to.  And  o 
bravado  he  said  to  Sevier, '" 
take  off  any  time  you're  read; 
you  in  case  they  try  to  come  £ 
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sergeant  disappearing  while 
pothers  following. 
il  disdainfully  while  the  ma- 
Mlets  ripped  the  water  and 
ees,  for  now  the  Germans 
i  e  quarry  had  crossed  the 

lirst  mortar  shell  knocked 
jound. 

I  blossomed  right  under  his 

[fast  of  flame  and  sound  that 

kling  for  his  life  in  the  snow. 

flen  branch  no  larger  than 

■crawled  under  it,  pressing 

■>t  the  sharp  twigs  that  tore 

l)ut  his  realizing.  The  bar- 

iown,  bursting  in  trees  to 

filling  the  air  with  shriek- 

aming  the  ground,  lifting 

down  the  body  of  Dean 

no  breath  left  in  him  to 

he  tried  to  say  but  could 

not  me!   Not  me.'" 


lone  ruddy  on  the  vaulted 
circle  of  faces  about  the 
to  Dean's,  caught  in  the 
were  wearing  and  merg- 
i  the  glad  warm  look  of 
who  had  given  Dean 
ind  with  the  other  was 
rior  officer's  back  in 
berance.    "You're   okay, 
us  sweating,  sir!   Say, 

Jed  in  a  branch."  Dean 


put  his  hand  to  his  cheek  and  drew  down 
blood.  "I'm  afraid  it  won't  qualify  me 
for  the  Purple  Heart." 

"We  thought  you'd  qualified  for  the 
Wooden  Cross!"  said  the  young  captain; 
and  everybody  laughed  and  looked  their 
approval  upon  Dean,  so  that  he  felt  ridic- 
ulously well  rewarded  for  being  alive. 

"Now,  where's  the  stove?  Where's  that 
cup  of  coffee?"  he  demanded. 

He  joined  Sevier  and  the  others  of  his 
patrol  at  the  stove,  and  while  sipping  his 
coffee,  joked  with  them.  "You  fellows 
should  have  stuck  around.  You  missed 
something." 

"Sir,"  said  Sevier,  "that's  one  time  Se- 
vier just  ain't  there.  You  can  keep  my 
share  of  that  stuff." 

"Where's  the  German?"  Dean  asked. 

The  prisoner  was  brought  forward, 
shuddering  from  cold  and  fear  until  his 
breath  sighed  over  his  teeth.  The  water 
that  had  frozen  to  his  overcoat  was  be- 
ginning to  thaw  and  drip  off  onto  the 
floor  in  puddles.  His  face  was  the  color 
of  pale  soup  and  his  mouth  hung  open 
and  his  eyes  wandered  vacantly  until 
they  came  to  the  stove,  and  the  coffeepot 
upon  the  stove,  and  there  they  stayed; 
while  shudder  after  shudder  wracked  the 
little  frame  as  if  they  would  break  it. 

"The  Master  Race!'  said  the  young 
captain. 

"Whew,  smell  him?"  said  Sevier. 
"Even  wet  they  stink!" 

"What's  your  name?"  Dean  asked. 
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A  justice  of  the  peace  offered  a  free  wed- 
ding ceremony  to  any  couple  hailing 
from  Vermont,  in  order  to  fulfill  his  am- 
bition to  marry  couples  from  every  state 
of  the  Union 


A  man  asked  for  a  reduction  of  his  ali- 
mony payments  to  his  ex-wife  so  he 
would  have  money  to  finance  dates  with 
other  women 


The  national  headquarters  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  man  in  Italy  who  offered  to 
marry  any  one  of  its  members 


A   burglar  entered  a   home   and 
nothing  but  the  kitchen  sink 


stole 


A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature 
to  regulate  the  price  of  haircuts  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  hair  involved 
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An  elevator  operator  who  retired  after  pr^B 
45  years  of  service  with  a  firm  was  pre-  m\  ^ 
sented  with  his  elevator  by  his  employer    ^-^3 
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The  government  announced  that  a  steel 
factory  was  producing  a  pink  steel  "suit- 
able for  statues" 
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A  fire,  started  by  the  sun's  rays  penetrat- 
ing a  fish  bowl  to  concentrate  on  a  cur- 
tain, was  put  out  by  the  water  from  the 
same  bowl 
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— V.   E.    FARBSTEIN 
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EVERYTHING 
POINTS  TO 
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LORETTA  YOUNG,  ROBERT  CUMMINGS  in 
Hal  Wallis'  production  "THE  ACCUSED" 
with  Wendell  Corey,  Sam  Jaffe,  Douglas  Dick. 
Directed  by  William  Dieterle  •  Screenplay 
by  Ketti  Frings    •    A  Paramount  Picture 
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"It  sounded  flat,  so  he's  been  trying  to  pump  up  the  tubes!" 


RADIO 
SERVICE 


SYLVAN IA  RADIO  TUBES 
„ Authorized  Dealer. 


SIGN    OF 

DEPENDABLE 

RADIO    SERVICE 


Don't  give  your  radio  the  air  just  because  it's 
lost  its  bounce— call  up  the  nearest  serviceman 
who  displays  the  Sylvania  sign.  You  can  de- 
pend on  him  to  pump  new  life  into  your  tired 
set!  With  Sylvania  test  equipment  your 
serviceman  will  root  out  hidden  faults.  With 
Sylvania  radio  tubes  he'll  make  your  set  sound 
as  good  as  the  day  you  bought  it.  For  depend- 
able radio  service,  look  for  the  Sylvania  sign! 


SYLVANIA  RADIO  TUBES 

PRODUCT   OF   SYLVANIA   ELECTRIC    PRODUCTS   INC. 
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satisfying 
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OWN  a  Business 


Clean  and  Mothproof  rugs  and  uphol- 
stery "In  the  home."  Patented  equip- 
ment. No  shop  needed.  Duracleau  deal- 
er's gross  profits  up  to  320  a  day  on 
EACH  serviceman.  These  Nationally 
Advertised  services  create  repeat  cus- 
tomers. Easy  to  learn.  Quickly  estab- 
lished. Easy  terms.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Booklet— Full  details. 
DURACLEAN   CO.,  1-1  PL.,  DEERFIELD,  ILL. 


COLLIER'S  PAYS  YOU  MORE! 

Whether  you  already  have  a  magazine 
subscription  business  or  want  to  start 
one,  you  can  make  MORE  money  by 
sending  your  orders  for  COLLIER'S 
direct  to  us.  Write  for  our  profitable 
plan  offering  a  valuable  direct  con- 
nection with  the  publishers.  Just  mail 
a  penny  postal  now  to — 

Independent  Agency  Division,  Desk  C -48 

THE  CROWELL -COLLIER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


TAKE   TIME 


When  the  goin'  gets  tough,  keep 
TRIM — the  amazing  new  Nail  Clip- 
per that  cuts  clean  and  quick.  A  file 
that  really  files.  Fine  cutlery  steel, 
sparkling  jewel-like  finish.  Handy, 
no  wrestling,  works  easy! 
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FOR  COMPLETE  CARE  OF  NAILS 
The  W.  E.  Btssett  Co.,  Derby,  Conn. 


"Willie." 

"What  do  you  think  about  the  war, 
Willie?"  Willie  was  so  intent  upon  the 
coffeepot  he  did  not  hear. 

"Take  your  cap  off  when  an  officer 
speaks  to  you!  Stand  at  attention!" 
snapped  the  captain,  and  saved  Willie 
trouble  by  snatching  the  cap  off. 

Willie  seemed  not  to  notice. 

"Ask  him  what  outfit  he's  from,"  said 
the  captain  to  one  of  his  men  who  acted 
as  interpreter. 

The  man  did  so  and  replied,  "He  says 
he's  from  the  infantry." 

"I  know  that.  What  infantry?" 

The  interpreter  put  the  question  again. 
"He  says  it's  the  First  Company." 

"Dammit-to-hell!"  said  the  captain. 
"Ask  him  the  number  of  the  Division  he 
belonged  to,  and  tell  him  he'd  better  give 
me  a  straight  answer!" 

The  interpreter  put  the  question. 

Willie  said  nothing. 

"Answer  the  man!"  roared  the  captain, 
towering  above  Willie,  his  hand  drawn 
back  for  a  blow. 

Willie  answered. 

"All  right,"  said  the  captain  with  a 
grin,  "let  him  have  some  coffee!  What 
did  you  think  of  that  news,  Major?" 

Dean  nodded. 

Willie  was  edging  toward  the  stove, 
and  Dean  moved  over  to  make  room  for 
him. 

DAWN  was  a  thin  gray  line  above  the 
river  when  Major  Dean  opened  the 
door  of  Colonel  Starbuckle's  office. 

His  first  thought  was  that  the  colonel 
had  not  moved  all  night.  There  he  sat  at 
his  desk,  with  the  wall  map  behind  him; 
even  his  tie  was  crinkled  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  Dean  had  seen  it  seven 
hours  before. 

"Good  morning,  Major." 

"Good  morning,  sir." 

"What  did  you  do,  nick  yourself  shav- 
ing?" 

Dean  remembered  the  adhesive  tape 
on  his  face.  "No,  sir.  I  ran  into  a  branch 
in  the  dark." 

"Shouldn't  go  walking  around  in  the 
dark!"  grunted  Starbuckle.  The  end  of 
his  swagger  stick  was  switching  like  a 
nervous  lion's  tail.  He  suddenly  looked 
right  at  Dean.    "Where  did  you  cross?" 

"Where  you  indicated,  sir." 

"How  was  it?" 

"Not  bad.  A  lot  easier  than  I  ex- 
pected." Dean  related  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  Starbuckle  heard  him 
through  without  interruption. 

"You  took  a  prisoner?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Back  at  the  company  CP.  He  was  wet 
from  falling  in  the  river  so  I  left  him  to 
change  his  clothes." 

"You  left  him  to  change  clothes!"  ech- 
oed Starbuckle,  as  though  he  were  think- 
ing of  something  else.  And  then  all  at 
once  he  was  running  on  in  conversa- 
tional tones,  "Leaving  him  to  change 
clothes  was  a  good  idea.  Dean.  Kindness 
encourages  them,  prepares  them  favora- 
bly for  questioning.  Dirty  trick,  isn't  it?" 
Starbuckle's  look  was  shy,  almost  embar- 
rassed. "Treat  a  man  with  human  de- 
cency just  for  what  you  can  get  out  of 
him?" 

And  suddenly  Dean's  heart  went  to 
this  old  gray  soldier  who  had  played  the 
game  so  long,  who  had  dissimulated  so 
well,  who  had  hidden  his  feelings  and 
done  his  duty  and  won  the  right  to  wear 
the  Silver  Star.  And  as  he  looked  at  Star- 
buckle he  saw  again  the  frozen  woods, 
the  tree  stumps  in  the  hooded  shape  of 
death,  the  machine-gun  bullets  like 
bright  fireflies  chasing  one  another  off  to 
nothingness;  and  heard  the  tiny  voices 
dinning  into  his  brain,  "You  can't  do  it! 
You  can't  cross  the  river!" 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  sir." 

"That  was  good  work  tonight,  Dean." 

"Thank  you." 

"And  now,"  said  Starbuckle,  his  voice 
rising  as  the  stick  rose  in  his  hand  and 


indicated  Dean,  "now  tell  me  this:  What 
the  devil  do  you  mean  by  disobeying  my 
direct  command?" 

Dean  was  speechless. 

"Your  reply,  sir?"  Starbuckle  rapped 
the  desk  top. 

"I — I'm  sorry,  Colonel.  I  felt  my  duty 
required  it." 

"Oh,  you  felt  your  duty  required  it!" 
Starbuckle's  face  grew  livid.  He  leaned 
forward  and  spoke  as  if  he  would  sear 
his  words  into  the  brain  of  Dean  forever. 
"Your  duty,  sir,  is  to  obey  orders — or- 
ders," he  roared,  "not  inclinations!"  The 
stick  hovered  before  Dean's  breast.  "Is 
that  clear?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Is  this  sort  of  thing  going  to  happen 
again?' 

"No,  sir." 

"Are  there  any  questions,  Major." 

"No,  sir." 

"All  right  then!"  said  Starbuckle, 
smacking  his  stick  down.  He  tilted  half 
around  in  his  chair  and  looked  off  at  the 
ceiling. 

"Was  that  all,  sir?" 


"Yes." 

"Good  night,  Colonel." 

"Good  morning,  don't  ) 
snapped  Starbuckle;  and  as  u 
couldn't  be  quite  sure  whether' 
colonel  were  joking. 

"Well,  whichever,"  he  grinr 
it  be  a  good  one  for  both  of  i 

Outside  the  day  had  corr 
those    bright    midwinter   mori 
made    the    whole    world    gle, 
jewel,  turned  the  clods  of  the 
into  crystals  and  the  drooping 
wires  into  silver  threads,  shonl 
a  promise  no  one  could  hell 
winter    would    pass    away 
would  come.  For  all  his  for 
Dean  felt  like  a  young  man. 
was  still  smarting  where  the 
torn  it,  and  his  legs  and  loins 
so  much  unaccustomed  crol 
running,  but  his  mind  was  up) 
looking  down  upon  the  kit 
world. 

With  a  chuckle  over  thi 
he  got  into  his  jeep  and  t 
the  river. 
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Get  after  these  germs 

that  cause  so  much 

of  its  misery! 


IISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC— <?ll/C/f/ 


Grins    Reduced    as    Much    as   96.7%   Even 
P'een  Minutes  after  Gargle — tests  showed 


>'Ou  can  get  the  jump  on  the  cold  in  the  early 
ces  .  .  .  attack  germs  on  throat  surfaces  before 
y  invade  the  body  .  .  .  you  can  often  "nip"  a 
d  in  the  bud  or  lessen  its  severity. 
That's  why  you  ought  to  gargle  with  Listenne 
tiseptic  at  the  very  first  hint  of  a  sniffle,  sneeze, 
a  tightened  throat. 

-isterine  Antiseptic  reaches  way  back  on  throat 
faces  and  kills  millions  of  germs,  including  the 


"secondary  invaders."  Just  think,  clinical  tests 
showed  that  after  this  gargle  germs  were  reduced 
as  much  as  96.7%  fifteen  minutes  after,  and  up  to 
80%  one  hour  after. 

In  short,  Listerine  Antiseptic,  with  quick  germ- 
killing  action,  is  a  wonderful  aid. 

Remember  also  that  in  tests  over  a  12-year  period 
regular  twice-a-day  users  of  Listerine  Antiseptic 
had  fewer  colds,  and  generally  milder  ones,  than 
non-users;   also   that   sore   throats   due   to   colds 
were  fewer. 
Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


P.S.  ITS  NEW! 

Have  you  tried  Listerine  TOOTH  PASTE, 

the  MINTY  3-way  prescription  for  your  teeth? 


-fir  years" 


says 

William  T.  Penrod,  Miami 

"I  stand  straighter, 
feel  better,  thanks  to 
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SUPPORTER  BELT!" 


i 


That's  right,  Mr.  Penrod!  Men  in  all 
walks  of  life  report  that  "BRACER"  Sup- 
porter Belt  helps  them  look  trimmer, 
feel  better,  helps  relieve  fatigue. 

No  other  similar  garment  offers  all 
the  features  of  "BRACER":  full  2-way 
stretch  all-elastic  seamless  belt  gently 
but  firmly  pulls  your  stomach  in,  helps 
you  stand  straighter,  your  clothes  fit 
better;  special  design  of  waistband 
assures  snug  fit,  minimum  roll;  soft, 
roomy,  no-gape  fly-front  pouch  is  self- 
adjusting  to  any  position;  exclusive 
tubular  elastic  leg  bands— no  crease, 
no  curl,  no  roll. 

Ask  at  your  department,  men's  wear, 
drug  or  surgical  store  for  the 
supporter  belt  first  in  popu-  *j%b/> 
larity  —  "BRACER" *3*" 

"BRACER*"  Royal  .  .  .wider, 

cooler,  more  porous  waist-  +mr\f\ 

band  with  more  support  .  .  .  * ^**V 

FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  of  hints  on  corrocl  drest, 
write  Dept.  M9-2,  Bauer  J.  Black,  2500  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  16,  III. 

•Reg-.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


BAUER  &  BLACK 


Division  of  The  Kendall  Company,  Chicago  16 
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KITTY  HAWK:  GR 
OLD  BIRD 

Gentlemen:  Let  me  compliment  yo : 
the  fine  narrative  on  American  Avi. 
(Dec.  25th).  Kansas  citizens  have  bee 
tively  interested  in  aviation  since  its 
neering  days.  Glenn  Martin.  Preside 
Martin  Aircraft,  Earl  Schaefer,  Vice-F ! 
dent  of  Boeing,  Walter  Beech  of  the  fi  : 
Aircraft  and  Dwight  Wallace  of  C<  m 
Aircraft  are  Kansans  who  have  made  is- 
tory  in  aviation. 

Frank  Carlson,  Gove 
State  of  K;i 

.  .  .  The  story  of  American  Aviation 
to  contain  many  interesting  side  1 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  have  nevei 
fore  been  published.  There  is  an  intiri 
about  it  seldom  attained  in  an  aJ 
which  deals  primarily  with  a  tech  ai 
subject.  I  congratulate  Collier's  for  d  ig 
such  a  fine  job  for  the  American  pi.  c 
Carl  H.  Arbenz,  American  Schocof 
Aircraft  Instruments,  Los  Anj  a 

.  .  .  Congratulations  on  the  special^  a- 
tion  issue.  You  have  done  an  excep  n- 
ally  fine  thing. 

Gill  Robb  Wilson,  N.  Y.  Held 
Tribune,  New  York  ty 

.  .  .  For  its  creative  beauty  and  peneit- 
ing  appreciation,  for  the  luster  of  its  1 
and  the  life  in  its  imagery,  W.  B.  Ci  I 
ney's  aviation  editorial:  Twelve  Seods 
That  Shrank  the  Earth  should  be  imi  I 
talized  in  American  literature. 

Prof.  Albert  H.  Rose,  Dayton,  <  io 


.  .  .  On  Dec.  16,  1903,  a  young  repi « 
representing  Collier's  came  to  Edento  :o 
route  to  Kitty  Hawk.  This  young  man  id 
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.  .  .  and  month  after  month, 

TWICE  AS  MANY  PEOPLE  fly  abroad 

by  Pan  American  World  Airways 

than  by  all  other  U.  S.  airlines  combined! 


•  You  pay  no  more  when  you  fly  ivith  the 
leader  ...  in  many  cases  you  pay  less! 
Round -trip  Clipper*  fares  to  Europe  and 
all  fares  to  Alaska  are  now  25%  lower 
than  they  were  last  September. 

In  addition,  when  you  fly  Pan  American, 
you  get  something  else — something  price- 
less: the  secure  knowledge  that  you're 
aboard  the  World's  Most  Experienced 
Airline,  pioneer  to  all  6  Continents.  For 
reservations  call  your  Travel  Agent  or — 

Pan  American  World  Airways 


*_ 


♦  Trade  Mark,  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc. 


World's 

most  experienced 

airline 
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GLARE-PROOF   MIRROR 

A  flick  of  your  finger— and  the  Guide  Glare- 
Proof  Rear  View  Mirror  cuts  out  the  blinding 
reflection  from  the  headlights  of  the  car  be 
hind.  The  views  still  there,  but  not  the  glare! 
This  scientific  optical  development  gives  you 
the  finest  full  visibility  daylight  mirror  ever 
produced  .  .  .  along  with  a  clear,  comfortable 
nighttime  view  of  the  traffic  behind.  Get  a 
Guide  Glare  Proof  Rear  Vision  Mirror  today 
from  vour  United  Motors  Service  dealer,  CM 
dealer  or  service  station 

GUIDE    LAMP    DIVISION 

OtNIRAl     MOTORS     CORPORATION.     ANDERSON      INDIANA 


met  my  sweetheart  while  she  was  on  a 
visit  to  Orange.  New  Jersey,  and  called  by 
to  see  her  on  his  way  to  Kitty  Hawk.  You 
can  appreciate  why  his  visit  to  Edenton, 
North  Carolina,  made  much  an  impression 
on  this  then  lovelorn  swain.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  his  was  the  first  maga- 
zine article  on  the  subject  of  this  memorable 
first  flight. 

After  I  lost  the  girl  1  forgot  his  name. 
Congratulations  on  the  great  contribution 
your  publication  has  given  to  aviation. 

J.  H.  McMullan,  Edenton,  N.  C. 

TRY  THE  GRAND  CENTRAL 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Editor  Collier's:  A  great  man  has  told 
us  the  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  tried  to  reason  out 
and  deduce  certain  facts  from  this  state- 
ment; but  it  is  beyond  my  mental  grasp. 

Most  of  all,  I  would  like  to  know  why 
does  a  man  think  what  he  thinks? 

Owen  Saunders,  Gainesville,  Texas 

THE  GHOST  WALKS, 
TALKS,  ETC. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  Warren  Phillips'  This  Week's 
Preview  (Nov.  27th)  he  comments  that  Bob 
Hope  and  Mad-Man  Muntz  have  purchased 
the  ghost  gold-mining  town  of  Henderson, 
Nevada. 

Since  Henderson  is  the  third  largest  city 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  6.000,  we  are  a  little  curious  as  to 
how  we  became  known  as  a  gold-mining 
ghost  town.  There  have  never  been  any 
gold  mines  near  this  city.  We  are  the  home 
of  the  Basic  Magnesium  Plant.  Where  did 
they  get  the  necessary  $27,000,000  to  buy 
the  plant?  We  would  also  like  to  know  just 
how  they  intend  to  support  our  population? 
Where  will  they  get  the  necessary  money  to 
maintain  the  1.000  homes  and  157  apart- 
ments? Hope  has  been  a  visitor  to  Las 
Vegas — a  suburb  of  Henderson — many 
times,  and  we  suggest  that  the  next  time  he 
calls  at  that  city  he  drive  the  eleven  miles  to 
Henderson  and  see  just  how  ghostlike  we 
are.     G.  W.  Byrne,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Henderson,  Nev. 

Dear  Sir:  After  reading  Mr.  Byrne's  letter 
about  what  a  progressive  city  Henderson  is, 
all  I  can  gasp  is  that  we're  sorry  that  Hen- 
derson isn't  the  "ghost"  town  we  bought. 

Mr.  Byrne  says  that  it  would  take  $27,- 
000.000  to  buy  the  magnesium  plant.  That's 
a  lot  of  magnesium  and  my  agent  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  his  ten  per  cent. 
There's  only  one  man  I  know  who  could 
afford  to  buy  it  at  the  price.  Bing  Crosby. 

As  for  the  ghost  town  Mad-Man  Muntz 
and  I  reputedly  bought,  the  sale  never  got 
beyond  the  talking  stage  after  we  found  out 
that  the  ghost  town  actually  didn't  exist. 
However,  the  papers  "bought"  it  for  us.  So 
we've  even  had  offers  to  sell  the  town  at  a 
handsome  profit  but  my  brother  Jack 
stopped  the  sale  when  he  reminded  me 
about  the  sheriff.  Thanks  for  the  memory. 
Bob  Hope.  Hollywood,  Calif. 

HOW  TRUMAN  DID  IT 

Sir:  In  Mr.  Charles  G.  Ross's  How  Truman 
Did  It  (Dec.  25th)  you  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent's press  secretary,  having  read  all  the 
"experts'  "  reasons  for  "Truman's  surpris- 
ing victory  .  .  .  scoffs.  There  was  only  one 
reason — Truman." 

1  must  be  insensitive,  for  I  do  not  find  a 
single  scoff  in  Mr.  Ross's  story.  It  impresses 
me  as  a  sober,  circumstantial  picture  of  Mr. 
Truman  fighting  against  the  worst  of  all 
odds — a  defeatist  spirit.  His  campaign 
points  up  the  fact  that  a  man's  personal 
faith  and  his  courage  in  acting  on  it  are 
among  the  ultimate  social  forces. 

On  the  other  side  it  must  be  said  that  Mr. 
Ross  does  not  make  enough  of  that  which 
Truman's  faith  was  faith  in.  Would  the 
nation  have  chosen  him.  and  not  a  rival,  if 
he  had  dedicated  the  same  personal  qualities 
to  the  beliefs  of  the  Dixiecrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans?    His    campaign    convinced    the 


people  that   he  could  contribute 
ward  the  Americanization  of  the 
Americanized  portions  of  the  m 
cither  of  his  opponents. 

Horace  M.  Kallen,  The  New  Schi 
Social  Research,  New  Yoi 

DOWN  WITH  ILSE 

Dear  Sir:  Re:  the  boy  who  deserte 
the  horrors  of  combat,  horrors  wfc 
civilians  can't  even  imagine  (Our 
Innocents  in  Paris,  Dec.  18th),  you  sp 
his  being  punished  "to  the  end  of  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  Use  Ko 
people    like    that    whose    punishme 
nicely  limited.    And  these  men  wh 
willing  to  sell  us  out  to  Russia.   I 
that  their  punishment  won't  be  "to  I 
of  time."    Some   who   tortured  andl 
our  boys  will  one  day  find  their  way! 
country  and  settle  down  in  jobs  hen 
not  amnesty  for  these  boys  of  ours?  | 
Florence  M.  Baker,  Pasadena,  i 

.  .  .  Our  Not  So  Innocents  in  Pa 
one  important  group  of  Americans  | 
mained  in  Paris.   They  are  the  thie 
murderers.  All  the  deserters  in  Paris  i 
Private    Milquetoasts    who    walked | 
from  the  unpleasantness  of  battle. 

When  there  are  gun  battles  in  the  | 
it  is  likely  that  Americans  are  resp 
and    not    French    criminals    imitatiij 
gangster   movies   we    have   exporte 
Burdick  might  look  up  a  girl  namedl 
who    worked    in    Headquarters    ET(| 
Rosie  was  engaged  to  a  big  MP  se 
One  week  before  the  wedding  her 
was   assigned    to   escort   a   deserter 
Paris.    En  route,  the  deserter  grabb 
sergeant's  pistol  and  killed  him.   In  I 
suing  excitement,  the  deserter  got  av 
John  E.  Ward,  Appletoi) 

THE  FRENCH  HAVE  A  FI 
WORDS  FOR  US 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  very  surprised  tfc 
George  Kent  (The  French  Have  a  i 
For  It— SVP.  Dec.  4th)  saying:  "ThJ| 
last  word  of  machine  age  services  :W 
have  come  into  being  in  Paris,  hofc  I 
screwball  literary  movements,  alrw 
painting,  and  perfume  is  a  Utile  ironift* 

Does  George  Kent  forget  we  hax.bi 
ours,  Pasteur,  Curie.  Bertillon,  Braill  ete. 
from  which  all  the  world  have  bent< 
their  discoveries.  It  is  a  wonder  you  a  em- 
ploying such  "ignorants"  to  write  sue  lit 
cles  in  your  magazine. 

What  a  propaganda  he  is  making  I 
M.  J.  Didier,  Bridgeport,  >i 

HOW  TO  COOK  AN  AUTr'R 

Sirs:  Ma,  I'm  gnashing  my  teeth  ov  M; 
Life  in  a  Cooking  School  (Dec.  25th).  is 
Stanley  Frank  ever  heard  of  a  budgei  H 
recipe  for  beef  stew,  presumably  an  » 
omy  dish,  would  currently  cost  about  4.7« 


in  San  Francisco.    What's  more,  he 
his  PANS  in  olive  oil! 

I  have  yet  to  see  a  male  who  can  tu 
something  really  good,  cheaply,  with 
ness  and  dispatch.  Women  on  the 
hand  have  since  time  immemorial  c 
healthful,  flavorful  dishes  with  ingre 
at  hand  and  a  minimum  of  utensils. 

I'm  sure  that  it  was  the  cavenoma. 
got  tired  of  the  evil-smelling  hunks  ol 
her  spouse  tossed  her  to  stick  on  the  sp 
seasoned  them  with  fragrant  grasses. 

A  poor,  butterless.  olive  oil-less,  du 
brandy-less  housewife. 

Mrs.  Marianne  Be 
San  Francisco, 
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AC  SPARK  PLUGS 


harmony .  .  . 


•  Harmony  under  the  hood.  Today's  AC  Spark  Plugs,  with 
patented  Coralox  Insulator,    are  always  in  tune  with 
your  engine  .  .  .  whether  it's  cold  or  hot  .  .  . 
loafing  or  under  heavy  load. 

They  surpass  all  previous  spark  plugs  in  their  ability  to 
fire  steadily  under  a  wider  range  of  operating  conditions. 

They  remain  efficient  through  substantially  longer  life.. 

If  you  want  your  engine  to  sing  a  sweet  song 

of  smoothness  and  power,  get  a  set  of  new  AC's  today. 


SPAR 


LUGS 


© 


IUT  WHERE  YOU      SERVICE       SEE  THIS  SIGN 

"t£*AC's  patented  processes  make  Coralox  the  finest 
insulator  in  spark  plug  history.  Improved  electrical 
insulation/  no  matter  how  high  the  temperature. 
Better  heat  conduction.  Maximum  resistance  to  heat 
shock.    Less    fouling,    harder,    stronger,    longer-lived. 
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Here's  why  more  men  wear 
Florsheim  Shoes  than  all  other 
quality  makes  combined:  from  the 
smallest  pure  silk  stitch  and 
all-leather  toplift,  to  the  uppers 
of  flawless  selected  calfskin, 
Florsheim  uses  only  the  finest  of 
materials.  The  result  is  longer 
wear  and  lower  cost  in  the  end. 
Regular  Florsheim  wearers  know 
this;  new  ones  are  learning  it 
every  day — as  more  and  more  men 
change  over  to  the  quality  that 
is  America's  standard  of 
fine  shoe  value. 


Florsheim 
Shoes 


■ 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company  •  Chicago  •  Makers  of  fine  shoes  for  men  and  women 


^ 


•  Keep  Up  • 
With  the  World 
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BY  FRELING   FOSTER 


A  BAFFLING  MURDER,  still  un- 
solved, was  that  of  twenty-year-old 
Leila  Welch  who  was  killed  in  her 
home  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  at 
about  three  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  March  9,  1941.  The  girl  was  well- 
educated,  serious-minded  and  had  no 
close  men  friends  nor  any  known 
enemies,  and  no  motive  for  her  mur- 
der was  found.  Yet  the  killer,  who 
had  entered  her  first-floor  bedroom 
through  a  window,  crushed  in  both 
sides  of  her  head  with  a  heavy  instru- 
ment and  slashed  her  throat  and  many 
other  parts  of  her  body  with  a  razor- 
sharp  knife.  This  violence  and  the 
fact  that  no  criminal  attack  was  at- 
tempted indicated  that  the  man  had 
intensely  hated  his  victim.  To  frus- 
trate the  police,  the  murderer  left  be- 
hind a  dozen  phony  clues  in  the  room 
and  in  the  back  yard.  Among  them 
were  a  man's  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
trousers  that  the  killer  had  picked  out 
of  the  trash  can  of  a  prominent  citi- 
zen, a  stonemason's  hammer  and  a 
butcher  knife  which  were  not  the 
weapons  used,  and  a  pair  of  cotton 
work  gloves  which  had  so  little  blood 
on  them  that  they  could  not  have 
been  worn,  it  seemed,  while  the  crime 
was  being  committed.  Lastly,  the 
killer  contemptuously  sprinkled  the 
floor  with  scores  of  butts  of  cigarettes 
of  different  brands  that  had  been 
smoked  at  different  times  by  different 
persons. 


POTATOES,  for  months  at  a  time, 
were  the  exclusive  diet  of  many  fami- 
lies in  Ireland  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century.  The  people  were  so 
poor  that  they  could  not  afford  any 
other  food,  not  even  salt.  Conse- 
quently, they  would  "dine  on  potatoes 
and  point":  pretending  that  they 
added  a  flavor  to  each  mouthful  by 
pointing  at  a  bottle  in  the  center  of  the 
table  which  contained  a  little  salt,  a 
'  piece  of  cheese  or  a  preserved  bit  of 
fish  or  bacon.  Children  who  had  been 
guilty  of  misbehaving  were  sometimes 
punished  by  being  forbidden  to  add 
the  imaginary  flavor  by  pointing  at  the 
bottle. 


OF  MANY  MONARCHS  who 

so  insane  that  they  had  to  be 
in  locked  and  barred  rooms  duig 
their  reigns,  the  last  one  was  0>, 
King  of  Bavaria  (1886-1913).  Om  I 
his  favorite  pastimes  was  to  on 
drawers  and  hold  conversations  v5 
the  spirits  he  believed  inhabited  th  I 
Another  was  to  shoot  a  peasant  t\  y 
morning,  a  whim  he  was  able  to  g  t- 
ify  with  the  unsuspected  aid  of  i 
two  guards.  One  would  bring  Oti  a 
gun  loaded  with  blanks,  while  t 
other  would  disguise  himself  and  1 
in  the  bushes  on  the  lawn.  When 
ing  Otto  waiting  at  the  window, 
would  stroll  into  view  and  d 
"dead"  upon  hearing  the  shot. 


DRAWINGS   BY  JACK     H 

A  STORY  ABOUT  the  orig 
American  bathtub,  which  Henry. 
Mencken  wrote  in  the  New  York  P> 
ning  Mail  on  December  28,  IS 
"never  thinking  it  would  be  ta 
seriously,"  is  probably  the  only  p 
of  fiction  to  have  its  "facts"  so  wk 
accepted.  He  stated  that  the  tub 
the  first  stationary  one  in  this  cc 
try  with  its  own  pump  and  drain, 
gave  an  elaborate  account  of  its 
novation  and  how  it  came  to  be 
chased  by  Adam  Thompson 
installed  in  his  mansion  in  Cuv 
nati  in  1842."  It  was  details  s 
as  these,  seemingly  too  easily  chec 
to  be  false,  that  made  the  public 
lieve  the  historical  accuracy  I 
Mencken's  "conceit."  In  his  seal 
section,  part  of  which  purported! 
deal  with  "reactions  to  the  ne\B 
he  mentioned  real  names  and  plaj$ 
and  threw  in  "facts"  like  the  foil  ^1 
ing:  The  medical  world  immedia 
denounced  the  bathtub  as  a  mei 
to  health  .  .  .  Boston  enacted  an  o 
nance  prohibiting  its  use  except 
the  advice  of  a  physician  . 
ginia  established  a  $30  tax  on  in 
lations  .  .  .  Hartford,  Connect!  $ 
and  other  cities  passed  laws  pro* 
ing  for  extra  rates  for  water  t 
in  such  tubs.  Despite  Menck 
numerous  attempts  since  to  kill 
preposterous  story,  it  has  been  i 
as  true  countless  times  in  speec 
newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
cartoons,  government  publicati 
and  even  standard  reference  work 
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Ten  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.  Contributions  must  be  accompli 
by  their  source  of  information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Are.,  f 
York  (17),  N.  Y.    This  column  Is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  permii|l 
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FROG  OR  TOAD? 

They're  w>   much   . 1 1 1  k o   lliat 

boom  species  are  called  toads 
by  tome  people  andafroga  by 
others.  However,  froga  usu- 
ally  haveamool  h,  moist  skins 
and  webbed  hind  feet.  Most 
toads  have  rough,  "warty" 
skins,  nnd  Ies.s  robbing  be- 
tween their  toea. 


BP-T 


BLUEBERRY  OR  HUCKLEBERRY? 
Numerous    minute    seeds    distinguish    the 
blueberry  [left]  from  the  huckleberry  which 
contains  only  ten  much  larger  seeds, 


THEY  LOOK  ALIKE,  BUT... 

the  poisonous  Con!  snake  (.top) 
lias  red  bands  bordered  by 
yellow  rings.  The  harmless 
scarlet  king  snake  has  red 
bunds  bordered  by  black  rings. 


1 


■*>.* 


When  you  see  these  "look  alikes" 


TRADE- MARKS    %» 
OF  NATURE.     " 


V    4 


nrt 
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identify  which  is  which 


LEOPARD  OR  JAGUAR? 

You  can  quickly  distinguish  a  jaguar  from  a  leopard 
because  the  jaguar  is  marked  with  rosettes  (black 
spots  within  black  rings).  The  leopard's  spots  do 
not  form  rosettes. 


Win: 


»?- 


*  Prepared  in  cooperation  with  specialists 
of  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


When  you  buy  gasoline  . . . 

-TRADE-MARK 
"ETHYL" 


identifies  gasoline  stepped  up 
with  "Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid 


THE  BLACK  WIDOW, 

whose  bite  may  be 
fatal ,  is  identified  by 
the  red  hour-glass 
marking  on  its  stom- 
ach.The  other  spider 
is  a  harmless  species. 


ANT  OR  TERMITE? 

The  termite  in  the  fly- 
ing stage  has  four 
equal-sized  wings  and 
a  straight,  body.  The 
ant  has  two  sets  of 
wings  of  different  size 
and  a  thin  waistline. 


T? 


ETHYL 


ta 


— » 


ON  A  SHORT  HOP  OR  A  LONG  HAUL  .  .  . 

get  eager,  alert  performance  that 
snaps  you  through  traffic  .  .  . 

feel   smooth- flowing   power    that 
adds  pleasure  to  open-road  driving. . . 

ask  for  "Ethyl"  gasoline — high 
quality  gasoline  improved  with 
"Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid,  the  famous 
ingredient  that  steps  up  p"wpr_ 
and  performance. 

ETHYL    CORPORATION 

Chrysler  Bldg.,  New   York   17,  N.    Y. 
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Her  eyes  seldom  stray 
Jrvm  the  man  with  PA' 


•  The  ladies  have  a  way  of  paying  special  attention 
to  the  man  who  smokes  a  pipe.  And  when  you  add 
Prince  Albert  to  that  pipe  of  yours  —  man,  you've 
connected  with  real  smoking  joy  and  comfort. 


n /means Pipe 'Appeal 
fyr  means  Prince  Albert 


•  When  you  buy  that  familiar  red  pocket 
tin  of  P.  A.,  you've  got  the  National  Joy 
Smoke  — America's  largest-selling  smoking 
tobacco.  Choice,  crimp  cut  tobacco  specially 
treated  to  insure  against  tongue  bite.  It's 
a  great  day  when  you  light  up  P.  A.! 

The  NEW  HUMIDOR  TOP-locks  OUT  the 
air  —  lock*  IN  the  freshness  and  flavor. 


R.  J.   Reynold.  Tntmccu  Co. 
Wlntton-S«l«m.  N.  C. 


The  National 
Joy  Smoke 


The  Weeks  Work 


E  CAUGHT  up  with  the 
itchy-footed  George  F. 
Worts  (The  Three-Cor- 

|    nered     Heart,     p.     30) 

midst  the  pineapple- 
flavored  sunshine  of  Lanikai,  Oahu, 
T.  H.,  and  somehow  our  request  for  a 
data  or  two  made  him  feel  the  years. 
It  seems  that  about  30  years  ago, 
George  sold  his  first  yarn  to  Collier's, 
and  since  that  day  he's  poured  out 
plenty  of  exciting  stuff  for  us,  includ- 
ing four  serials,  mostly  during  his 
travels.  Twice  in  that  time  he's  tripped 
to  the  Far  East  for  Collier's,  the  last 
occasion  finding  him  held  up  by  the 
war  for  a  spell  in  the  badly  blasted 
installations  of  Hawaii. 

"Yes,  I've  written  for  others,"  he 
cries  from  the  windward  side  of  Oahu, 
"but  I'm  a  stanch,  consistent  Collier's 
man.  With  any  sort  of  luck,  I'll  prob- 
ably keep  writing  for  Collier's  till  I 
drop." 

STOP  VERY  LITTLE  HAPPENS  TO  ME 
BETWEEN  APPEARANCES  IN  COL- 
LIER'S I  SIMPLY  GROW  OLDER  STOP  I 
HAVE  THE  SAME  FOUR  CHILDREN, 
SAME  HOUSE,  LIVE  IN  THE  SAME 
TOWN  AS  LAST  TIME  STOP  I'VE 
CAUGHT  NO  SPIES,  BUILT  NO  MOUSE 
TRAPS  AND  BUTTERED  NO  PARSNIPS 
STOP  AS  THIS  IS  BEING  SENT  TO  YOU 
AT  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON  I  MAKE 
BOLD  TO  ASK  IF  YOU  WILL  BE  MY 
VALENTINE  IF  YOU  ACCEPT  IT  WILL 
SERVE  YOU  RIGHT  STOP  PLEASE 
PLEASE  STOP.    FAITH  BALDWIN. 

This  revealing  message  came  in  re- 
sponse to  ours  as  follows: 

HEY  BALDWIN  YOU  LOVELY  APPLE 
KICK  THROUGH  WITH  LATEST  DOPE 
ON  YOURSELF  AND  TIME  TO  MOURN 
(p.  23)  FOR  AVID  READERS  OR  I'LL 
"BOO  DOWN  YOUR  CHIMNEY."  SANTA 
CLAUSE. 

"It/TR.  THOMAS  WHITESIDE,  who 
1*X  lays  bare  the  gory  insides  of  A 
Murder  a  Minute  (p.  28)  admits  his 
specialty  to  date  has  been  what  the 
social  science  profs  fancily  call  "the 
media  of  mass  communications" — 
press,  radio,  movies,  etc.  He's  done 
several  pieces  on  the  frantic  folkways 
of  the  advertising  agencies  which  glut 
New  York's  Madison  Avenue  ("Ul- 
cer Gulch"  to  the  trade) . 

"Right  now  am  working  on  a  book 
prodding  some  of  the  totems  of  Amer- 
ican culture,"  he  reveals,  " — radio 
VP's.  Hollywood  producers,  top-eche- 
lon hucksters,  society  columnists,  and 
authors  of  Self-Improvement  books." 

Otherwise  Mr.  Whiteside  was  born 
on  the  Scottish  borders,  served  with 
the  Toronto  Star,  analyzed  enemy 
propaganda  for  the  OWI,  and  after- 
ward was  a  reporter  on  our  stern  con- 
temporary, the  New  Republic. 

"Bear  no  resemblance,  however,  to 
the  chap  in  Bora  Yesterday,"  adds 
Mr.  W.,  who  still  speaks  with  heather 


This  week's  cover:   The 

Girl  With  Blowing  Hair  is 
Nancy  Liljenstein,  17,  and 
John  Mechling  made  the 
shot  in  a  capricious  wind 
over  the  Laguna,  Califor- 
nia, hills.  "One  minute 
Nancy's  hair  streamed  like 
the  flag  on  Iwo  Jima,  next 
we'd  have  a  lovely,  blond 
sheep  dog,"  says  Mechling. 
"We  shot  on  the  first." 


in  his  mouth.  "Am  American  citil 
second  papers.  Am  not  now, 
never  have  been  a  member  of  fa 
Vegetarian  Party.  Am  30,  marricjj 
delightful  French  girl,  had  brcH 
snails  for  our  wedding  breakfast  | 
so  cold  in  New  York  I  usually 
two  coats. " 

FOR  some  years,  John  E.  Gib| 
who  insists  on  p.  20  that  It's  Sr 
To  Be  Stupid,  has  been  free-lane 
This  is  his  Collier's  first — and 
elated.  He's  40,  lives  at  Oxnard,  ( 
fornia,  and  he  broke  into  writing 
his  hobby:   humorous  verse.    JH 
sample: 

"So  many  people 

Are  so  unattractive, 

Perhaps  birth  control 

Should  be  retroactive." 

WHEN  we  asked  James  DuJ 
the  portly  author  of  Hell  On 
(p.  16) ,  for  some  salient  facts  he 
in  10  different  biographies.  In  onl 
them  he  claims  that  he  owes  his  da 
tion  to  such  subjects  as  iceboatinl 
his  prep  schooling  at  Hale.  Hera; 
won  the  single  scull  champions!: 
there  being  a  single  scull  on  the  rl 
at  the  time.  Later  he  was  accuseq 
selling  football  signals  to  Hale's 
rival  Yarvard,  and  expelled  from| 
academy.    He  claims  to  this  day 
sold  diagrams  to  Colby  Hall. 

Dugan  later  worked  his  way  to  I 
rope  on  a  cattle  boat,  and  broi) 
three  guilders  the  pound  in  the  Jit 
werp   cattle  yards,   which   saw    I 
through  two  years  at  Heidelberg, 
won  his  "H"  via  three  saber  sci 


David  Schiff er  tells  his  story,  I  S  fe 
a  Million  (p.  13),  to  Barney  Na  s 
(back  to  camera)  and  Collie  Si 

and  according  to  biography  6,  nr- 
ried  the  King  of  Spain's  daugbr. 
Tiring  of  life  at  court,  he  took  up  a  *■ 
tion  and  became  the  first  man  to  ty 
under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  (Arcl)f 
Triumph)  without  using  hands, 
gan's  golf  handicap  and  neck  size* 
the  same:  19.  He  is  confident  he  \i 
beat  Joe  E.  Lewis.  .  .  .  Ted  Shan 
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tJ-J    TOOON  IN  VENICE.  ITALY.  .  .  for  centuries  young  couples  have 

*   to   this    rornayitic    old-world   spot    to   begin    their   new    Uvea 

1 3    tkv.     Painted   for   the    De  Beers    Collection    by    Peter    Lauck. 
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a  Diamond  is  forever 


One-quarter  carat  {90  to  {205 


One  carat  {600  to  {1185 


lo  other  two  in  all  the  world,  it  seems  to  them,  have  known  .such  happy  hours. 
Solemnly  they've  thrilled  at  hearing  one  another  voice  the  marriage  vows,  gaily 
they've  received  the  well-wishes  of  dearest  friends  .  .  .  now,  blissfully  they're 
sharing  the  first  bright  days  of  their  new  way  together.  Each  precious  moment 
is  recorded  in  the  flickering  depths  of  her  engagement  diamond,  to  gleam  with 
memories  their  whole  lives  through.  That  is  why  her  diamond,  though  it  need  not 
be  costly,  or  of  many  carats,  should  be  chosen  with  care.  Color,  cutting,  and  clarity, 
as  well  as  carat  weight,  contribute  to  its  beauty  and  value.  A  trusted  jeweler  is 
your  best  adviser.  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd. 


The  above  price  ranges  were  developed  for  yonr  guidance  through  a 
nation-wide  survey  among  representative  jewelera.  Add  Federal  tax. 
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Only  a  LCO   Radio-Phonograph  Gives  You  This 


mwiid    yonc& 
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This  is  it  .  .  .  utterly  matchless  perfection  of  tone  as  the  great 
new  Philco  1613  reproduces  the  sensational  45  minute  records 
with  glorious  "Concert  Hall"  realism,  thanks  to  the  exclusive 
Philco  Balanced  Fidelity  Reproducer.  Present  records  are  played 
automatically  by  a  second  tone  arm.  Yours  with  genuine 
Philco   FM-AM   radio,   in   classic-modern   mahogany   console. 


rmen  (Jot/fa  (_/(ea/fa.  Jcl  ( /e/etx, 


rt/ie/t  ijomeK  v  les/rfy  Sol  c  /eawoiiori 

Enjoy  the  sharpest,  brightest,  clearest  picture  in  the  industry 
.  .  .  plus  all  the  advantages  that   Philco  pioneering   research 
brings  you  .  .  .  automatic  tuning  .  .  .  Eye-Level  viewing 
ease.    Get    all    that's    newest   and    best  .  .  .  buy    Philco! 

TUNE  IN  Philco  Radio  Time  with  Bing  Crosby  Wednesday 
evening  .  .  .  Philco    Television    Playhouse    Sunday    evening. 
See    your    newspaper    for    lime    and    station. 
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David  Schiffer,  who  posed  as  lawyer,  doctor  and  policeman  to  gyp  insurance  companies,  appears  in  his  real  guise — a  captured  criminal 


I  Stole  A  Million 


By  DAVID  SCHIFFER 

as  told  to  BARNEY  NAGLER  and  COLLIE  SMALL 


Several  weeks  ago,  Collier's  received  a  telephone 
p  that  David  Schiffer,  awaiting  sentence  to  Sing 
ting,  might  be  willing  to  tell  the  remarkable  story 
\f  how  he  bilked  insurance  companies  out  of  more 
a  million  dollars  before  he  was  caught.  Nega- 
tions were  entered  into  by  grapevine  and  con- 
nued  for  nearly  a  week  before  Schiffer  would 
•>me  out  of  hiding  to  meet  with  the  authors. 
Apprehensive  lest  detectives  pick  him  up  before 
xe  date  for  his  sentencing,  Schiffer  registered  in  a 
°ark  Avenue  hotel  under  an  assumed  name.     The 
uthors  were  closeted  with  him  for  more  than  a 
veek  while  he  told,  in  detail  for  the  first  time,  his 
ost  incredible  story.  A  stenographer  was  present 
all  times,  and  the  following  story   is   told  in 
chiffer's  own  peculiar  underworld  language. 
The  entire  story  has  been  checked  against  files  in 
office  of  the  New  York  district  attorney,  and 
linst  records  of  the  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Companies,  an  organization  which  investi- 
ates  fraud  against  insurance  companies. 
Matching  the  best  fiction  of  the  Damon  Runyon 
chool,  this  is  probably  the  most  unusual  true  story 
its  kind  ever  told. 


PART       OF  A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 


~|Y    RACKET   was   gypping    insurance 

M  companies.  I  got  them  for  a  million 
dollars.  Last  December  I  stood  up  in 
front  of  a  judge  in  a  New  York  court 
and  traded  the  million  for  four-to- 
eight  in  Sing  Sing,  but  it  took  detectives  and  fraud 
investigators  fifteen  years  to  tumble  to  my  racket. 
They  knew  I  was  working,  but  they  never  knew 
how.    I  drove  them  nuts. 

I  faked  accidents  on  New  York  streets.  I  hired 
"floppers"  and  "divers"  to  make  out  they  had  been 
hit  by  cars,  and  then  I  collected  from  the  insurance 
companies.  I  sold  doctors  and  lawyers  a  bill  of 
goods.  I  fooled  insurance  investigators.  I  made 
the  cops  work  for  me.  With  nothing  but  a  library 
of  phony  X  rays  I  beat  every  insurance  company  on 
the  street. 

It  wasn't  easy.  I  had  to  study  broken  bones  until 
I  was  an  expert.  I  could  read  X  rays.  I  knew  insur- 
ance law,  so  I  posed  as  a  legitimate  insurance  ad- 
juster and  fooled  my  best  friends.  I  even  posed  as  a 
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lawyer  and  fooled  judges  in  their  own  courtrooms. 
Not  bad  for  a  guy  who  never  got  past  the  fourth 
grade  in  school. 

I  discovered  this  insurance  racket  in  the  Building 
of  the  Forty  Thieves  in  downtown  New  York.  This 
is  a  building  where  a  lot  of  lawyers  have  offices  and 
a  lot  of  guys  hang  out  looking  to  make  a  buck.   I 

met  Harry  S in  this  building  and  he  taught  me 

the  pattern. 

At  first  we  were  chasing  ambulances.  I  would  run 
into  him  sometimes  when  he  was  going  out  on  a 
case.  He  was  a  con  man  who  originated  in  Jersey 
somewhere  and  he  looked  like  more  of  a  judge  than 
anything  else.  He  was  older  than  me.  I  wasn't 
twenty-eight  yet.    I  am  forty-four  now. 

All  this  was  businesslike.  We  used  to  get  tipped 
off  by  city  hospitals  on  accidents,  but  the  competi- 
tion was  tough.  There  were  other  guys  in  the  same 
business.  We  were  able  to  shake  some  of  them 
down  by  using  phony  cops  to  chase  them,  but  the 
lawyers  started  to  get  into  the  racket  and  that  ruined 
it  for  us. 

S knew  about  fraudulent  insurance  claims 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  42) 
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Bv  LOUIS  PAUL 


END   had   it   that   young   Carring 
once  stroked  seven  goals  against 
Brazilians   with   a   broken   collarbom 
At  nineteen  he  was  riding  steeplech 
in  Maryland.    He  had  his  own  stable  of  flat  race 
at  twenty-one.    His  polo  string  he'd  developed 
breeding  stake  horses  with  Texas  cow  ponies, 
the  saddle  he  naturally  assumed  the  posture  of 
centaur;  unlike  those  horsemen  who  ride  in  th 
stirrups,  his  body  seemed  welded  to  the  animal. 

Dismounted,  Sonny  Carrington  was  still  a  lik 
able  chap.  There  were  those  who  thought  of  hir 
as  somewhat  languid  mentally.  But,  as  he  ha 
never  yearned  to  wear  the  mantle  of  Einstein,  hi 
intelligence  was  generally  equal  to  his  needs.  Hi1 
family  had  set  up  some  kind  of  little  brokerag' 
business  in  his  name,  a  place  where  he  dropped  i; 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  say  a  few  good-nature> 
hellos  to  George  Ames  and  a  secretary  name> 
Lorelei  who  between  them  actually  ran  it. 

With  girls  young  Carrington  was  diffident  to  th 
point  of  indifference.    It  was  therefore  a  cause  fo' 
astonishment,  including  his  own,  when  he  fell  i 
love  with  Miss  Rosemarie  Chranik,  one  of  the  pei 
formers  at  the  Blue  Giraffe. 

The  Blue  Giraffe  was  not  exactly  a  honky-tonl 
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iVasnt  I 'or  Sale 


Sonny  Carrington's  playboy  dollars  didn't  cut  any 
ice  with  Papa  Chranik  until  Sonny  very  wisely  tossed 
a  wrestler  into  the  struggle  for  Rosemarie's  hand 


nd  not  exactly  a  night  club;  it  was  a  place  washed 
ip  on  the  beach,  as  one  might  say,  from  the  old 
•rohibition  era.  Sonny  liked  to  spend  a  relaxed 
vening  now  and  then  in  one  or  another  of  these 
ives.  He  generally  fell  asleep.  In  the  case  of 
liss  Chranik,  however,  when  she  came  out  to  do 
little  specialty  number,  he  found  his  attention 
sted  by  the  admirable  way  in  which  her  various 
ts  fitted  together  to  form  one  harmonious  whole. 
Somewhat  shyly  young  Carrington  had  invited 
er  out  for  supper.  Rosemarie  suggested  the 
jlorioso  Roof.  Sonny,  bored  with  filet  mignon, 
ited  to  have  hamburgers  in  a  water-front  lunch 
agon  that  stood  opposite  the  hiring  hall  of  the 
iantime  Union.  To  Rosemarie  any  mysterious 
otleman  might  be  a  movie  scout,  so  she  went 
'ith  him.  Like  most  normal  girls,  she  was  more 
X  less  marking  time  while  waiting  to  be  discovered 
py  Hollywood.  Toying  with  her  hamburgers,  she 
rily  questioned  the  bronzed  stranger  on  the 
iture  of  his  sudden  interest. 
His  interest,  he  explained,  was  simply  human, 
invited  her  to  go  for  a  ride  on  the  Third  Avenue 
vated.  Miss  Chranik  disliked  the  Third  Avenue 
plevated.  It  ran  only  a  block  away  from  the  apart- 
ent  she  occupied  with  her  father.  But  there  was 
jmething  in  the  behavior  of  the  stranger  which 
itrigued  her.  Unlike  so  many  men  who  came  into 
tie  Blue  Giraffe  to  continue  their  studies  in  anat- 
imv.  voung  Carrington  was  at  least  physically 
ilthy. 

After  jerking  and  rattling  the  length  of  Third 
Vvenue,  they  went  and  sat  on  a  bench  near  the 
st  River.    It  was  well  lighted  and  patrolled  by  a 
jlatoon  of  quiet-mannered  but  by  no  means  self- 
facing  policemen.    Rosemarie  decided  that  Sonny 
a  young  man  who  was  taking  twice  the  normal 
lumber  of  years  to  get  through  college.    It  was  still 
rly  but  she  explained  that  she  was  a  working  girl 
nd  had  to  get  plenty  of  sleep. 
Sonny's  face  fell.    He  said  he'd  like  to  drive  her 
aut  to  Coney  Island.     Rosemarie  couldn't  quite 
iderstand  what  had  come  over  her  as  she  found 
;lf  walking   toward   the   garage   where   he'd 
parked  his  automobile. 
When  she  saw  the  car  she  was  sure  he  was  some 
>red  sort  of  racketeer.    It  was  a  long,  black, 
quare-cut  convertible  with  hardly  enough  room 
etween  the  roof  and  the  road  to  sit  upright.    The 
lb?  was  upholstered  in  crocodile.     He  apolo- 
it.    "A  friend  of  mine  sent  it  by  air  from 
id.    I  hate  to  offend  him  by  not  using  it." 
led  that  he  disliked  ostentation. 
^  Rosemarie  fished  around  until  she  discovered 
what  ostentation  was,  then  said  she  disliked  it  too. 
At  Coney  Island  they  rode  on  the  merry-go- 


round,  ate  a  considerable  number  of  hot  dogs,  and 
shot  a  covey  of  clay  pigeons.  If  there  was  anything 
Rosemarie  detested  more  than  the  Third  Avenue 
el  it  was  Coney  Island.  It  was  like  a  vast  centrifugal 
wringer  that  whirled  you  around  and  left  you  dehy- 
drated. "Are  you  rich?"  she  said  at  last,  the  sus- 
picion having  slowly  formed  somewhere  in  her 
subconscious  mind. 

"I'm  Sonny  Carrington,"  said  Sonny,  surprised. 
"You  must  know  me." 

"Not  from  a  hole  in  the  ground,"  said  Rosemarie 
candidly. 

He  explained  who  he  was. 

"I  thought  there  was  something  funny  about 
you."  she  declared. 

"I'm  not  very  good  with  words,"  Sonny  told  her. 
"Ever  since  I  saw  you  at  the  Blue  Giraffe  I  knew — 
I  knew  that  I  wanted —  Well,  there  you  are.  I  had 
to  see  you,  to —  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
I'd  like  very  much  to  marry  you." 

"Oh?"  said  Rosemarie.  "And  do  you  marry  very 
frequently,  Mr.  Carrington?" 

He  was  puzzled.  "Not  up  until  now.  I've  hardly 
had  the  time  for  it." 

MUCH  as  she  detested  Coney  Island,  the  night 
had  cast  its  spell  upon  her  and  the  barkers' 
cries  of  "Hurry,  hurry,  hurry!"  had  hypnotized  her 
mind.  Hypnotized  as  it  was,  her  next  question 
nevertheless  was  a  practical  one:  "Do  you  happen 
to  have  a  yacht,  Mr.  Carrington?" 

"Well,  I  keep  a  boat,  if  that's  what  you  mean.  A 
fifteen-hundred-tonner.  I  don't  use  the  Seaspray 
very  often.  A  couple  of  years  ago  we  took  her 
to  Cuba  and  Haiti  and  so  forth." 

A  feeling  that  was  terribly  akin  to  love  welled  up 
in  Rosemarie.  "Are  you  sure  you  aren't  crazy?" 
she  asked. 

"Quite  sure." 

"But — but  I  hardly  know  you,"  she  protested. 
"Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  you  hardly  know  me." 

"I  hardly  knew  Chance  Remark  when  I  bought 
her,  but  she  won  both  the  Harkness  and  the  Bel- 
mont Mile,"  said  Sonny.  "I  mean — well,  I  mean, 
there  it  is." 

Back  in  the  city  they  found  a  Good  Humor  man 
dozing  against  his  wagon.  In  certain  states  of  en- 
chantment, the  stomach  can  stand  anything.  "This 
is  a  millionaire,"  Rosemarie  told  the  Good  Humor 
man  as  they  ate  their  ice  creams. 

"That's  okay,"  said  the  G.H.   man  tolerantly. 


In  the  saddle  he  naturally  assumed  the  posture  of 
a  centaur;  unlike  those  horsemen  who  ride  in  the 
stirrups,  his  body  seemed  welded  to  the  animal 


It  was  late,  but  neither  of  them  had  ever  been 
in  love  before.  When  morning  came  they  were 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  St.  Mark's  In-The-Bouwerie. 
Sonny  was  explaining  that  the  birthday  of 
thoroughbreds  always  falls  on  January  first  re- 
gardless of  when  they  are  foaled.  Rosemarie 
wanted  to  know  if  Sonny's  fortune  was  in  his  own 
name,  or  whether  he  depended  upon  the  pleasure 
of  his  parents. 

Sonny  assured  her  his  income  was  an  inde- 
pendent one.  What,  Rosemarie  asked,  would  his 
society  friends  think  when  thpy  discovered  he  was 
marrying  a  night-club  dancer?  Sonny  made  it  clear 
that  his  society  friends  didn't  spend  much  of  their 
time  thinking. 

"I  hope  Papa  approves,"  said  Rosemarie.  "He's 
pretty  terribly  strict.  He'll  want  to  know  where  I 
met  you." 

"Papa?" 

"We're  sort  of — well,  I  guess  you  would  say, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  61) 
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J.    JULIUS   FAN  I 


If  anyone  finds  straight  iceboating  dull,  he  can  relieve  boredom  by  hiking  his  windward  runner  the  way  Bill  Mereness  is  doing  on  Wisconsin's  Lake  Genev 


Barring  airplanes  and  racing  cars 
there's  nothing  faster  than  the  ice- 
boat. From  Maine  to  Minnesota  winter- 
bound  kids  are  hot  rodding  over  lakes 
and  rivers  to  the  whine  of  skates  and 
the  shrill  screaming  of  furious  winds 


B08   TOWERS 


The  cold  winds  and  stinging  snow  particles  an  ice- 
boater  must  face  dictate  this  weird-looking  gear 


MOODY  citizen  of  White  Bear  Lake, 
Minnesota,  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
frozen  lake  and  pointed  to  a  weird  ob- 
ject pelting  across  the  ice.  The  thing 
was  a  jumble  of  poles  and  canvas  and 
looked  like  a  circus  tent  being  carried  off  in  a 
cyclone.  It  was  traveling  about  eighty  miles  an 
hour.  A  human  being  clung  saucily  to  the  end 
of  it. 

"That's  Jerome  LeVasseur,"  said  the  local.  "I 
don't  get  that  young  fellow.  He  was  a  glider  pilot 
in  the  war.  Steered  one  full  of  soldiers  and  cannons 
to  France  in  the  dark,  intending  to  get  there  before 
the  boats  arrived  next  morning  for  the  invasion. 
Jerome  took  the  glider  down  and  hit  all  kinds  of 
poles  and  ditches  the  Germans  had  put  there. 

"Well,  sir,  he  got  all  those  boys  down  alive  but 
they  was  spang  in  the  middle  of  a  German  camp 
and  they  all  got  captured.  You'd  think  that  would 
teach  him.  But  it  didn't.  There  he  is,  back  to  ice- 
boating  again." 

Jerome  LeVasseur  belongs  to  the  White  Bear 
Lake  chapter  of  the  oldest  and  nuttiest  speed  fra- 
ternity in  the  United  States — the  ice  yachtsmen. 
The  only  man-made  carriers  that  can  beat  an  angry 
ice  yacht  are  airplanes  and  racing  cars,  which  are 


aided  somewhat  by  employing  motors.     Racin 
motorboats  won't  do  it. 

Sir  Malcolm  Campbell  and  Gar  Wood,  wh 
pushed  hydroplanes  at  141  and  125  miles  an  houi 
respectively,  were  both  topped  back  in  1 908  by  a 
old-fashioned,  sampan-type  iceboat  named  th 
Clarel,  which  was  clocked  at  144  miles  an  hour  o 
the  Shrewsbury  River,  New  Jersey.  The  iceboi 
did  it  without  a  motor. 

This  year  the  iceboat  is  booming  back  after  som 
off  years  when  goose-pimple  pilots  like  Jerom 
LeVasseur  were  helping  win  the  war.  From  Whit 
Bear  Lake  to  Great  Pond,  Maine,  five  thousan 
skate  craft  are  cutting  ice  in  the  biggest  racin 
season  since  the  fabled  days  of  the  Hudson  Rive 
ice  fleet  60  years  ago.  In  those  days  Franklin  E 
Roosevelt's  uncle,  John  A.,  raced  the  bigges 
galleon  ever  seen  on  ice,  the  69-foot  Icycle  with 
sail  half  the  size  of  a  tennis  court.  If  you  doubt  it,-gi 
to  the  F.D.R.  Memorial  Library  at  Hyde  Park;  th 
Icycle  is  on  display  there,  along  with  a  cup  won  ii 
1 9 1 2  by  the  future  President's  28-foot  ice  racer,  th 
Hawk. 

Today  the  iceboat  comes  smaller,  with  bedsheet 
size  sails,  and  thousands  of  speed  merchants  cai| 
afford  them.    Uncle  John  Roosevelt  probably  spen 
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0,000  on  the  Icycle.  Today,  kids  on  Lake  St. 
lair  at  Detroit  are  beating  his  speeds  with  home- 
ade  boats  of  the  small  DN-class  which  cost  less 
an  $100. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin's,  Chuck  Nevitt,  the  hand- 
me  young  skipper  of  the  Flying  Dutchmen,  a 
4-mile-an-hour  ice  yacht,  says,  "You  have  to  be 
crazy  to  get  in  one  of  these  things.  Hell,  raise 
at  percentage  a  little." 

Chuck   described   the    194S    Northwestern   Ice 
acht  Regatta  on  Lake  Winnebago:   "Wonderful 
,cing.    Thirty-seven  mile  winds!    Hard,  glary  ice. 
ie  heats  got  off  to  a  swell  start.    The  big  Deuce  IV 
m  Detroit  broke  in  two.    Four  A-boats  turned 
er  rounding  pylons.    One  of  them  went  into  a 
jin  and  shot  the  pilot  a  hundred  yards;  he  spun 
e  a  top  with  his  arms  and  legs  in  the  air.    A 
otographer  got  his  leg  broke  by  a  runner  plank. 
A  Cub  plane  tried  to  land  on  the  ice.    It  went 
of  control  and  the  prop  chewed  the  back  end 
car.    Tom  Anger's  boat  crashed  a  newsreel 
and  put  a  runner  clean  through  a  rear  tire. 
Brenn  hit  a  buoy  with  the  Blue  Bill.    The  thing 
up  and  came  down  on  the  cockpit  but  didn't 
Bob.    Great  regatta,"  Chuck  concluded,  "no- 
went  through  the  ice." 
t  anxious  mothers  dash  out  on  the  ice  and 
ive  the  next  iceboat  generation  by  the  ear,  they 
Id  be  assured  that  the  veteran  skippers  make 
the  novices  really  learn  the  art  before  they  are 
to  handle  a  two-mile-a-minute  iceboat. 

More  Like  Flying  Than  Yachting 

Iceboating  isn't  exactly  yachting:  it's  more  like 
ying.  An  iceboat  will  travel  seven  or  eight  times 
aster  than  a  sailboat.  It  will  skim  the  ice  three  or 
our  times  the  speed  of  the  wind.  The  boom  does  not 
ve  to  be  handled  in  nearly  as  wide  an  arc  as  that 
\q  a  sailboat  because  of  aerodynamic  construction 
—streamlined  fuselage;  raked-back,  curved,  hollow 
nast;  and  sails  which  are  held  in  a  rigid  curved 
Drm  by  inserting  wooden  battens  in  slots  in  the 
loth.  Iceboat  designers  employ  the  principle  of 
airfoil  or  wing;  in  fact,  successful  ice  yachts 
ave  been  built  which  do  away  with  canvas  sails  en- 
ly  in  favor  of  an  upright,  plywood  airfoil  shaped 
ike  an  airplane  wing. 

The  iceboat  travels  on  three  knife-edged  runners, 
vhich  cut  down  surface  drag  to  practically  noth- 
ng.  Running  before  a  smart  wind,  the  boat  builds 
ip  momentum  until  its  speed  doubles  that  of  the 
ivind.  Using  a  basic  principle  of  physics,  it  keeps 
liling  on  wind  and  translating  it  into  even  higher 
•peeds. 

The  biggest  thrill  in  ice  racing  is  to  catch  the 
vind  so  that  the  windward  siderunner  "hikes"  up  in 
ie  air.    With  the  skate  high  in  the  air,  the  craft 
■peeds  on  two  runners,  sometimes  heeled  over  at  a 
'    15-degree  angle.  This  is  a  good  point  at  which  to 
nind  your  sheets  and  tiller  because  the  boat  won't 
much  farther  without  coming  down  in  a  pile  of 
ithpicks  and  shreds  of  sail. 

On  a  medium-sized  craft  the  pilot  will  drop  about 

feet  in  a  spill.    On  the  huge  Hudson   River 

it  is  not  advisable  to  bail  out  at  all,  but  ride  the 

away  lumber  pile  until  she  stops.    The  cockpit 

these  heavyweight  boats  is  shaped  like  a  big, 

aw  snowshoe  and  has  a  web  bottom  to  clutch 

case  of  a  spin  or  spill. 

When   a  boat  the  size  of  the  42-foot   Flying 
chmen  goes  over  on  her  mast,  it  takes  twenty- 
five  men  and  two  cars  to  put  her  back  on  her  skates, 
i!  she  isn't  completely  shattered. 

If  you  go  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  there  is  a 
special  award.  You  join  the  Hell-Diver's  Club, 
which  is  iceboating's  Caterpillar  Club.  Jumping 
cracks  in  the  ice  is  one  way  of  flirting  with  member- 
ship in  the  club  and  also  of  relieving  boredom. 
The  crack-jumper  must  gauge  the  width  of  the 
crack  as  he  roars  toward  it.  If  it  is  wider  than 
the  length  of  his  runners,  he  adds  a  prayer.  Stubbing 
the  toe  of  a  skate  in  a  crack  usually  results  in  the 
skipper's  being  carried  home  on  a  piece  of  his  sail. 
Iceboating  is  primarily  a  stag  party.    Although 
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An  iceboat  race  on  Lake  Winnebago  in  Wisconsin  draws  a  cross  section  of  frozen  fans  from  ages  7  to  70 


Louise  Flattery  scrambles  aboard  the  Black  Ace  on  Lake  St.  Clair,  Michigan,  for  a  spine-chilling  ride 


BOB    TOWERS 


with  Louis  Hagen.  A  fine  breeze  whips  the  boat  across  pebble  ice  at  60  m.p.h.  and  off  goes  Louise's  tarn 


the  ladies  do  race  now  and  then  here  and  there, 
most  of  the  girls  feel  that  the  sport  is  a  plot  against 
connubial  bliss.  At  last  year's  International  Skeeter 
Regatta  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  the  hosts,  to  placate 
the  ladies,  went  so  far  as  to  hold  a  dance.  It  pro- 
duced a  new  world's  record  in  wallflowers.  The 
men  huddled  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  sharpening 
their  runner  skates  to  the  music. 

Alexander  "Red"  Bryan  of  Waterbury,  Connecti- 
cut, has  a  great  idea  to  preserve  iceboating  and  at 
the  same  time  pacify  neglected  wives.  Whereas 
most  boats  are  single-seaters,  Red  is  promoting  the 
Yankee  type,  which  holds  two  people,  side-by-side. 
His  sociable  or  necking  type  boat  appeals  to  the 
ladies  because  it  is  cute  and  to  the  men  because  it 
is  fast.  It  can  be  bought  complete  for  a  little  over 
$700,  or  you  can  get  enough  parts  to  build  your  own 
for  about  $300. 

The  Detroit  News  started  pushing  poor  men's 
iceboating  in  1936  by  publishing  plans  of  a  neat 


little  craft  which  was  to  originate  a  new  class,  the 
DN,  after  the  initials  of  the  paper.  The  result  has 
been  hundreds  of  new  speedsters  in  the  Lake  St. 
Clair  fleet,  now  the  largest  in  the  country.  Out  of 
the  DN  design  came  the  new  phenomenon,  the 
Renegade  boat,  developed  by  Elmer  Millenbach. 

In  its  first  year,  the  original  Renegade  II  of  this 
type  won  all  seven  Detroit  trophies,  the  world's 
championship  in  the  Skeeter  International,  and 
finished  second  in  the  Northwest  Regatta.  It  took 
first  the  next  year. 

Renegades  are  springing  up  all  over  now.  The 
little  champ  is  only  16  feet  long  and  carries  78 
square  feet  of  sail.  You  can  carry  two  of  them  on 
a  car  top,  as  kids  in  the  Middle  West  do  on  week 
ends,  when  dashing  around  the  country  looking  for 
fast  ice.  The  little  Renegades  are  a  long  way  from 
the  big  boats  of  50  years  ago  that  had  to  be  carried 
on  railroad  flatcars. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  37) 
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By  JOHN  MOORE 

A  story  about  a  little  boy  who  got  lost  in  a  city  jungle,  and  how  he  found  his  way  home 


birth  of  Emilio  was  a  great  embarrassment  to 
his  mother,  whose  husband  had  been  absent  for 
three  years  with  the  army  in  Morocco  and  was 
shortly  expected  home  on  leave.  So  as  soon  as 
the  child  was  weaned  she  sold  him  to  the  gypsy  woman 
who  begged  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  Larios.  The  gitana 
wrapped  him  in  dirty  rags  and  squeezed  upon  his  face  and 
arms  some  juice  from  the  stem  of  a  wild  yellow  poppy 
called  Chelidonium.  This  raised  large  blisters  which  gave 
him  a  pitiable  appearance  though  they  did  him  no  perma- 
nent harm.  The  gitana  then  took  up  her  accustomed  sta- 
tion at  the  street  corner  bearing  the  blistered  baby  in  her 
arms. 

Whenever  a  prosperous-looking  passer-by  came  near  she 
tweaked  the  baby's  bottom,  which  made  him  howl.  Then 
she  held  him  out  under  the  very  nose  of  the  passer-by  and 
chanted  in  her  professional  whining  voice:  "See,  Senor,  the 
nino  cries  because  he  is  hungry."  The  child's  horrible  tat- 
ters, the  stench  of  his  wrappings,  and  his  loud  cries  excited 
such  compassion  that  the  gypsy's  takings  were  doubled. 
Moreover  her  victims  were  so  frightened  of  infection — for 
the  blisters  simulated  smallpox — that  they  never  waited 
long  enough  to  search  through  their  pockets  for  the  smallest 
coin.  She  prospered  greatly,  and  apart  from  the  pinchings 
and  blisterings  she  treated  the  child  with  kindness  and  even 
with  a  sort  of  affection,  crooning  him  to  sleep  every  night 
with  the  old,  monotonous  gypsy  songs. 

Indeed  he  thrived  so  well  in  her  care  that  he  soon  be- 
came too  heavy  for  her  withered  arms  to  hold,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  buy  another  baby.  Thereafter,  when  she  went 
begging,  Emilio  was  left  at  home,  and  in  her  smelly  hovel 
he  crawled,  toddled,  played,  had  whooping  cough  and 
measles,  and  acquired  some  useful  immunities  against  the 
diseases  of  which  more  pampered  brats  frequently  die.  As 
his  world  grew  wider  he  continued  his  education  in  the  yard 
at  the  rear  of  the  hovel,  where  he  picked  up  from  the  neigh- 
bors some  startling  swear  words,  played  at  bullfights  with 
a  mongrel  puppy,  and  discovered  a  god. 

The  object  of  his  worship  was  an  old,  broken-down 
pelota  player  called  Jose\  dying  of  drink  and  other  ex- 
cesses, whose  cottage  abutted  on  the  bottom  end  of  the 
yard.  This  Jose"  possessed  a  chair  with  a  broken  leg,  which 
he  shored  up  with  a  packing  case  and  upon  which  he  sat 
for  most  of  the  day,  slumbering,  dreaming  and  remember- 
ing in  the  sun.  From  time  to  time,  when  his  memories 
crowded  most  insistently  upon  him,  he  would  take  the  boy 
Emilio  upon  his  knee  and  tell  him  wonderful  stories.  Ti- 
gers, elephants,  cobras  and  pythons  peopled  these  tales,  for 
in  his  youth  a  strange  chance  had  taken  the  pelota  player 
into  the  Malayan  jungle. 

A  promoter  of  the  game  had  paid  his  fare  to  Shanghai, 
where  pelota  was  exceedingly  popular.  There  Jose  had  met 
a  visiting  raja  who  on  a  sudden  whim  had  employed  him 
to  introduce  it  into  his  kingdom.  The  raja,  who  did  noth- 
ing by  halves,  built  a  pelota  court  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  long  in  the  grounds  of  his  palace  and  rewarded  with 


gold  and  dancing  girls  the  young  men  who  showed  the 
greatest  aptitude  under  Josh's  teaching.  The  raja  watched 
it  from  a  gilded  box  hung  with  the  rarest  tapestries;  in  an- 
other box,  only  slightly  less  gorgeous,  the  raja's  fifteen 
wives  giggled  and  applauded  behind  their  veils;  a  score  of 
musicians  played  upon  silver  instruments  an  air  which  had 
been  specially  composed  to  match  the  urgent  rhythm  of 
the  game. 

"Very  strange  it  was,"  Jose"  mused,  "to  close  your  eyes 
and  listen  to  the  thud  of  the  ball  just  as  you  might  hear  it 
in  Madrid  or  Bilbao;  and  then  suddenly  to  open  your  eyes 
and  see  the  elephant  standing  there,  and  the  monkeys  and 
the  long-tailed  parakeets  watching  the  game  from  the  tops 
of  the  tall  jungle  trees." 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  story  that  Emilio  generally 
interrupted:  "Tell  me  about  the  jungle,  Jos£!  Tell  me  about 
the  tigers!" 

And  Jose"  would  gravely  nod  his  head,  for  of  all  tropical 
phenomena  the  vastness  of  the  jungle,  and  the  ferocity  of 
its  teeming  population,  had  impressed  itself  upon  him  most. 
He  had  once  been  lost,  for  a  few  hours,  in  the  green  wilder- 
ness which  lay  all  around  the  raja's  palace;  and  the  horror 
of  this  experience  had  never  left  him.  "A  fearful  place  is 
the  jungle,  my  little  one — "  And  then  he  would  describe 
the  emerald  twilight  beneath  the  trees  and  the  hot  green 
smell  of  it,  the  swishings  in  the  long  grass  and  the  chitter- 
chatter  in  the  treetops,  and  all  the  sounds  which  never  cease 
by  night  or  day,  whistlings,  wailings,  chirrupings,  screech- 
ings,  purrings,  howlings,  braying,  roarings. 

HE  WOULD  describe,  too,  the  various  beasts  which 
made  these  sounds,  and  draw  them  with  the  point  of 
his  stick  in  the  dust  at  his  feet.  Very  savage  they  looked 
as  he  pictured  them. 

"For  you  must  know,  little  one,  that  all  these  beasts  are 
perpetually  at  war.  It  is  a  war  with  a  million  casualties  a 
day  which  had  no  beginning  and  will  never  have  an  end. 
Oh,  I  have  shuddered  to  listen  to  it  as  I  lay  awake  under 
my  mosquito  net!  First  you  hear  a  hungry  howl,  like 
this — "  And  Emilio's  eyes  grew  wide  with  delicious  terror 
as  old  Jose'  imitated  the  devilish  shriek  of  a  hyena.  "And 
then  perhaps  the  whole  jungle  echoes  to  a  mighty  roar — " 
He  roared  so  loud  that  Emilio  nearly  jumped  out  of  his 
skin. 

"And  next  comes  the  dreadful  silence  when  every  living 
creature  waits,  and  waits,  and  waits,  for  the  squeal  which 
dies  almost  before  it  is  born.  Then  all  the  jungle  noises 
suddenly  break  loose  again  as  if  the  beasts  are  glad  that  the 
waiting  is  over,  and  above  all  these  noises  the  tiger  roars, 
once,  twice,  three  times,  to  tell  the  jungle  he  has  made  his 
kill.  At  last  all  the  other  noises  die  away,  and  you  hear  this 
one,  which  is  the  worst  of  the  lot.   Listen!" 

Emilio  would  lay  his  head  against  Jose's  body  so  that 
he  could  hear  the  tiger  purring  in  his  belly,  a  wonderful 
deep  rumbling  purr,  like  a  cat's,  only  louder,  and  so  full  of 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  69) 
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ne  before,   no*  known  any  embrace,  stopped  his  crying 
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Brilliance  may  aid  you  in  achieving  a  degree  but  you  don't  need  it  to  win  a  damsel 


It's  Smart  to  be  Stupid 


By  JOHN  E.  GIBSON 


CIENCE  has  discovered  that  in  many  ways 
it's  better  to  be  stupid  than  to  have  plenty 
of  stuff  on  the  ball.  In  fac{  it  would  ap- 
pear, in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  find- 
ings, that  a  high  I.Q.  is  a  definite  liability,  and  a 
sluggish  brain  is  as  much  of  an  asset  as  two  guard- 
ian angels  and  cash  in  the  bank. 

If  you're  slightly  weak  in  the  brain  box,  you're 
likely  to  be  happier  and  live  longer.  You'll  recover 
from  illness  quicker,  be  able  to  get  along  with  a  lot 
less  sleep,  be  less  subject  to  boredom  and  insomnia 
— and  you'll  even  be  able  to  drive  an  automobile 
better. 

The  guy  who  moves  his  lips  when  he  reads  is 
better  able  to  adjust  to  the  stresses  and  strains  of 
modern  living  than  his  brainier  brother,  psycholo- 
gists have  discovered.  Since  happiness  has  been 
found  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  adjustment,  this  in 
itself  is  no  small  consideration. 

The  man  without  much  gray  matter  to  spare  is  as 
subject  to  ills  as  the  more  intelligent  citizen,  but  he 


The  people  with  low-powered  brain 
boxes  have  the  best  of  it,  says  Science. 
They  worry  less  than  the  brighter  boys, 
sleep  far  better,  get  well  much  quicker 
and  know  not  the  tortures  of  the  bored 


recovers  a  whole  lot  faster.  And  with  him  a  disease 
is  much  less  likely  to  become  chronic. 

Drs.  Jurgen  Ruesch  and  Karl  M.  Bowman  of  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School  studied  a 
cross  section  of  the  25,000,000  persons  in  the  U.S. 
suffering  from  chronic  diseases.  They  found  that 
the  more  intelligent  persons  tend  to  have  difficul- 
ties with  recovery  from  an  ailment  and  in  adjusting 
to  a  disability. 

They  also  learned  that  most  patients  with  chronic 
symptoms  have  an  above-average  intelligence;  that 
they  lack  "adaptive  behavior,"  and  cannot  adjust 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     FRED     IRVIN 


satisfactorily  to  social  changes,  and  that  many  f 
in  semi-invalidism  a  refuge  from  a  world  to  wh 
they  have  failed  to  adjust  themselves. 

To  make  a  living,  the  mental  flyweight  perfor 
work  that  taxes  his  brawn  rather  than  his  brai 
Consequently,  he  has  more  endurance  and  is  1 
subject  to  fatigue.  University  studies  show  that 
man  who  works  with  his  brains  actually  accur 
lates  far  more  fatigue  at  the  end  of  a  day  than 
physical  worker  does.  Furthermore,  when  fati; 
is  caused  by  mental  activity,  a  much  longer  tinn 
required  for  recuperation.  That's  why  the  per:  a 
who  uses  his  hands  instead  of  his  head  to  brg 
home  the  bacon  doesn't  require  as  much  sleep  $ 
those  who  work  with  their  brains. 

Tests  at  Colgate  University  have  proved  tit 
while  manual  workers  can  get  along  satisfacto  y 
with  as  little  as  four  or  five  hours'  sleep,  brain  wo 
ers  need  a  full  eight  hours  to  function  at  top  <i- 
ciency.  Laboratory  tests  have  shown  that  wlje 
four  hours'  sleep  can  replenish  physical  energies 


21 


a  irgc  extent,  four  additional  hours  are  required 
tcrffect  complete  recuperation  of  the  mental  fac- 
ues. 

'he  guy  with  the  sluggish  brain  has  another  ad- 
v  tage  over  his  more  brainy  friends.  He's  seldom 
tubled  with  insomnia.  Research  has  shown  that 
tire's  only  one  secret  to  sound  and  restful  slumber 
-elaxation.  The  victim  of  insomnia  is  cursed 
»h  an  overactive  brain  that  won't  let  him  settle 
dvn  when  he  hits  his  pillow.  It  keeps  right  on  turn- 
u  over,  and  as  long  as  it  does — the  victim  keeps 
r  it  on  counting  sheep. 

icience  has  also  found  that  people  in  the  lesser 
I .  brackets  are  much  less  subject  to  boredom  than 
a  their  higher-domed  brethren.  And  this  is  no 
tall  consideration.  For  sociological  studies  show 
t  t  simple  boredom  is  responsible  for  most  anti- 
i  lal  behavior  and  is  a  strong  contributing  factor 
i  -narital  infidelities,  excessive  drinking,  mental  de- 
{■ssion,  major  and  minor  crimes,  and  assorted 
( inquencies. 

3ersons  of  higher  intelligence  suffer  more  acutely 
|«m  boredom,  despite  the  fact  that  they  possess 
later  mental  and  imaginative  resources.  Why? 
Vll,  our  daily  lives  are  made  up,  for  the  most  part, 
i  repetitive  actions — things  that  we  do  over  and 
•«er  again,  week  in  and  week  out.  Psychological 
Its  have  proved  that  while  persons  of  lesser  intelli- 
|ice  do  not  find  repetition  monotonous,  those  of 
1  her  mentality  very  definitely  do.  Tests  also  show 
lit  if  you  possess  greater  intelligence  than  your 
j)  requires,  you'll  be  bored  by  it.  And  the  more 
but  mental  capacity  exceeds  the  requirements  of 
■:  job,  the  more  acutely  you'll  be  bored  by  it. 

The  guy  with  the  low  I.Q.,  therefore,  is  much 
Js  likely  to  be  bored  by  his  work.  His  only  con- 
m  is  finding  a  job  that  won't  overtax  his  gray  mat- 

The  guy  who's  stupid  is  likely  to  have  fewer  acci- 


dents because  he  keeps  his  mind — such  as  it  is — on 
what  he's  doing.  Take  driving  a  car,  for  instance. 
James  Stannard  Baker,  research  director  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute,  says:  "A 
high-grade  moron  makes  the  best  automobile 
driver." 

People  of  higher  intelligence,  Baker's  studies 
show,  "take  driving  too  easy"  and  don't  keep  their 
minds  on  it. 

And  the  citizens  in  the  highest  I.Q.  brackets,  he 
finds,  let  their  minds  wander  to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent— and  are  the  poorest  drivers  of  all.  But  the 
man  who  is  "not  too  bright"  he  reports,  "if  he  has 
the  proper  training,  good  eyesight,  and  is  alert  and 
fairly  mature,  is  the  safest  and  most  careful  of  all 
drivers.  His  mind  is  not  highly  stimulated,  he  is 
less  subject  to  daydreams  and  less  likely  to  become 
bored  with  the  mechanics  of  driving  than  the  man 
with  the  superior  mind." 

The  research  director  gives  the  "man  of  intellec- 
tual mediocrity"  another  pat  on  the  back.  "He  plays 
an  extremely  important  part  in  our  society,"  he  says, 
"and  is  every  bit  as  necessary  and  desirable  as  the 
highly  intellectual  person." 

A  high  intelligence  may  be  handy,  but  it's  also  a 
handicap — in  more  ways  than  we've  mentioned. 
The  man  with  the  high  I.Q.  is  apt  to  be  much  more 
lonely  and  have  fewer  friends  than  folks  with  low- 
caliber  craniums.  This  is  because  the  lad  with  the 
high-powered  brain,  by  the  very  virtue  of  his  scin- 
tillating intellect,  has  less  in  common  with  the 
people  around  him.  He  has  fewer  friends  who  un- 
derstand him,  because  he's  harder  to  understand. 
Consequently  he  has  a  much  harder  time  finding  a 
compatible  wife  or  girl  friend.  The  higher  you  go 
on  the  intelligence  scale,  the  more  this  is  evident. 
Geniuses,  at  the  top  of  the  high  I.Q.  heap,  are  tradi- 
tionally lonely  and  misunderstood. 

Scientists  have  been  looking  into  the  life  of  the 
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If  you  can't  sleep,  don't  give  up  coffee,  just  lower  your  I.Q. 
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Maybe  he's  not  smart,  but  he's  happy 

moron  and  they  have  found  that  he  has  been  doing 
surprisingly  well  for  himself  in  American  society. 
Anyhow  he  makes  pretty  fair  money. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Reeves  Kennedy,  professor  of  sociology 
at  Connecticut  College,  made  a  survey  of  hundreds 
of  typical  morons  from  various  walks  of  life.  Their 
I.Q.s  ranged  from  50  to  75.  (One  hundred  is  par — 
the  mark  of  the  person  of  just  average  intelligence.) 
Dr.  Kennedy  found  that  the  morons  were  making 
just  as  much  money,  and  adjusted  themselves  just 
as  well  to  society  as  did  nonmorons.  And  she  found 
that  the  typical  female  moron  was  actually  making 
more  money  than  the  normal  women  workers. 

As  active  in  organized  social  activities  as  the 
brainier  citizens,  most  morons  are,  says  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, "worthy  individuals  who  bear  their  full  share 
of  the  social  burden  and  do  nothing  to  threaten  the 
welfare  of  society."  The  survey  showed  that  the 
typical  moron  has  a  congenial  job,  a  good  home  and 
family;  has  a  radio  and  telephone,  reads  the  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  lists  the  movies  as  his 
favorite  form  of  entertainment.  The  typical  male 
moron  is  a  semiskilled  worker,  and  frequently  earns 
more  than  slightly  over  $50  a  week — the  national 
average  for  industrial  workers. 

So  there!  If  it  took  you  ten  years  to  get  past  the 
fifth  grade,  don't  feel  so  bad  about  it.  You  cut  just 
as  much  ice  as  the  guys  who  know  so  much  they 
can't  keep  their  minds  on  not  hitting  a  pedestrian. 
And  look  at  the  breaks  you  get  that  they  don't:  You 
get  well  quicker  when  you're  sick,  you're  seldom 
bothered  by  bogies  like  boredom  and  insomnia,  you 
feel  better.  And  you're  happier  and  more  con- 
tented. Maybe,  after  toting  up  these  assets,  you 
wouldn't  want  to  trade  places  with  the  bright  boys. 
In  fact,  maybe  some  of  them  would  like  to  make  a 
deal  with  you.  That  is,  they  would,  if  they  are 
really  smart.  \ — p — n~~T 
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NUMBER  D  IN  A  SERIES  DEVOTED  TO  AMERICA'S  TOP  COMIC  STRIPS 


/ARTISTS !  WHAT^ 


By  HARRY  HAENIGS] 


"IF  I  had  elected  to  study  electrical 

Ineering  at  Rutgers  instead  of  beo 
a   frustrated  cartoonist,  the  cha 
Our  Bill  and  Penny  would  never 
been  created  to  bedevil  me  with  < 
lines.   But,  then,  electrical  engineering  may 
such  a  hot  racket,  either. 

Electricity  and  India  ink  merged  to  comp 
my  life  in  1922,  when  I  did  a  strip  called  Sii 
Batts  for  the  old  New  York  Evening  Mail.  Si 
built  radio  sets  (as  everybody  with  a  screw  c 
and  a  soldering  iron  did  in  those  days)  and  the 
was  filled  with  technical  wiring  diagrams, 
project  resulted,  unhappily,  in  a  steady  strea 
readers  who  came  to  the  office  carrying  inopei 
radios  built  from  my  drawings  and  I  spent  a 
deal  of  time  trying  to  get  the  sets  perking. 

My  first  successful  comic  strip,  Our  Bill 
started  ten  years  ago  and  is  still  a  Sunday 
but  Penny,  created  in  1943  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ogden  Reid  of  the  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune,  has 
taken  over,  daily  and  Sunday.  Last  year  nuim 
department  stores  sold  156.000  Penny  hats  an 
now  getting  ready  to  stock  a  Penny  pocketbool 
and  belt  combination  in  straw.  Soon  to  b 
nounced  is  a  novel  about  Penny  which  will  1 
made  into  a  feature  picture. 

Don't  ask  me  how  I  do  two  Sunday  pages  a: 
daily  strips  every  week  and  more  or  less  man 
farm  at  the  same  time.  I  don't  really  know, 
know  is,  I  have  about  100  acres  in  New  Hope,  I 
sylvania,  which  I  cultivated  in  earnest  durin; 
war  but  have  gradually  uncultivated  since 
The  apple  trees  finally  got  me.  I  never  ran  into 
a  terrifying  array  of  scabs,  scales,  rot  and  >j 
ailments  characteristic  of  apples. 

Last  year  I  bulldozed  them  right  off  the  plai 
my  wife  Bobbie  and  I  are  concentrating  on  g 
hens.   At  least  she  is.   She  can't  bear  to  part 
them.  But  they're  getting  so  numerous  and  th 
bills  are  so  high,  I  have  to  kill  off  a  few  am 
them  into  the  freezer  when  Bobbie  isn't  an 
Bobbie's  name,  incidentally,  was  Jeanette  E.  ' 
and  by  marrying  her  I  rescued  her  from  Geor; 
Cohan  musicals.     Our  married  daughter,  Je.j 
was  largely  the  source  of  the  Penny  approac 

People  usually  want  to  know  where  I  got  th 
talk  I  used  to  put  into  the  strips.  I  got  it  by  hi 
parties  at  the  farm,  for  kids  from  New  Hope,  ]| 
bertville  and  Newtown.  But  the  kids  knew  v 
was  having  the  parties  and  they  used  to  man 
ture  jitterbug  language  by  the  ton  for  my  bene! 

Most  fan  mail  brings  at  least  one  pun  oi 
name  Penny,  such  as,  "Here's  a  thought  for 
Penny."  In  personal  appearance  stunts  I  u: 
get  a  laugh  with,  "Most  cartoonists  boast  of  1 
some  incomes,  but  I'm  the  guy  who  lives  on  a  PI 
a  day."  And  now  if  you'll  pardon  me,  I  wa| 
get  to  work  on  that  gadget  you  see  picrun 
the  left. 
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Colliers 

SHORT  SHORT 
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rHEN  the  news  reached 
Laura  she  was  alone  in 
the  mountain  camp,  sitting 
before  the  fire.  It  was  very 
late;  the  night  was  cold;  if  the 
wind  dropped,  there  would  be  frost. 

She  had  been  alone  here  for  several  days,  waiting. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  being  alone.  The  caretaker 
had  put  everything  in  order  and  left,  and  she  had 
not  minded  coming  on  ahead  of  her  husband. 

She  was,  the  newspaper  and  magazine  people 
said,  a  perfect  wife  for  a  great  man — lovely,  gra- 
cious, tactful  and  self-effacing;  and  imbued  with 
unswerving  devotion  to  her  husband  and  the 
magnificent  principles,  sacrificial  and  idealistic,  for 
which  he  stood,  and  through  which  he  had  become 
an  inspiration  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

So  they  were  not  often  alone.  Even  now,  he 
would  soon  be  here,  in  the  place  they  had  selected 
years  ago,  as  a  retreat:  a  few  acres  of  woodland, 
a  small,  silver-blue  lake,  a  cabin  of  logs.  Soon  they 
would  be  together — and  alone. 

Every  year,  and  at  this  season  if  possible,  they 
came  here  for  a  few  days  or  a  week.  And  their 
privacy  was  respected. 

No  guards  would  accompany  John  here;  he 
would  be  alone  except  for  Collins,  who  would  drive 
him  up  and  stay  in  the  village. 

The  sole  concession  to  the  outside  world  was 
a  powerful  battery  radio.  She  thought:  It  is  very 
late,  I  must  go  to  bed,  and  put  out  her  hand  to 
switch  it  on.  Music  came  and  with  it  the  thought: 
He  will  be  here  by  six.  He  is  already  halfway  here, 
driving  through  the  dark  night,  frosted  with  stars. 

The  music  broke  off  and  the  announcer  gasped 
out  a  news  bulletin;  he  spoke  rapidly,  his  words 
broken  and  distorted  by  shock. 

Laura  listened  to  him — first  with  wild  incredulity, 
and  then  with  certainty,  hearing  the  words,  after 
the   name   was   spoken — but  not  all  the   words: 

" — one  of  the  great  humanitarians,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  our  era  ...  the  loss  to  the  world  is  in- 
calculable .  .  ." 

By  the  time  the  reporters  from  the  nearest  towns 
had  converged  upon  the  camp,  Laura  had  gone, 
driving  to  the  city  alone,  leaving  the  door  unlocked. 

Everyone  was  helpful.  Their  friends  came,  and 
their  relatives.  There  were  lawyers,  and  statesmen 
and  bankers  and  clergymen.  Messages  streamed 
in,  and  she  was  disciplined.  She  had  long  since 
schooled  herself  for  this  moment. 

Even  prior  to  the  services,  the  investigation  be- 
gan.   Many  had  known  he  would  be  driving  North 
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that  night;  they  had  known  the  roads  he  must 
follow.  So  one  of  the  many,  perhaps  more  than  one, 
had  waited  in  the  shadows,  with  the  weapons  of 
destruction. 

There  were  memorial  services  all  over  the  world. 
Laura  read  the  eulogies  in  the  press  and  heard  the 
radio  commentators;  she  listened  to  men  who  had 
known  John,  as  they  spoke  of  their  friendship;  she 
listened  as  those  who  had  not  known  him  spoke  of 
their  loss.  And  she  could  not  encounter  her  own 
sorrow  for  she  was  merely  a  grieving  voice  in  a  mil- 
lion grieving  voices.  She  was  caught  up  in  the 
world's  sorrow.  She  was  not  alone,  but  she  was  very 
lonely.  She  had  no  private  agony.  This  man  had 
not  belonged  to  her. 

Sometimes  she  woke,  wondering,  looking  about 
the  bright,  empty  room,  feeling  nothing  but  her 
own  emptiness,  her  mind  vacant,  her  eyes  dry  and 
her  mouth  tranquil.  And  lonely,  not  because  of 
her  sorrow  but  for  her  sorrow,  which  was  lost, 
dispersed,  a  part  of  the  world's  mourning. 

On  one  such  day,  when  her  mail  was  brought 
to  her,  her  secretary  said,  "There  is  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Collins.    I  knew  you  would  want  to  see  it." 

She  read  the  letter  and  said,  presently,  "Will  you 
telephone  Mrs.  Collins  and  ask  if  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  her  to  see  me  this  afternoon?" 

In  the  afternoon  she  drove  to  the  suburb  where 
Mrs.  Collins  lived.  It  was  near  by  and  the  house 
was  easy  to  find  among  its  duplicate  neighbors. 
Mrs.  Collins  was  waiting.  She  brought  Laura  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  they  talked  in  a  room  brightened 
with  photographs  of  the  Collins  children  and  the 
grandchild,  and  one — on  the  round  table — of  the 
man  Collins  had  served  for  twenty  years. 

He  had  been  John's  friend  and  comrade,  chauf- 
feur and  bodyguard.  He  had  been  driving  the  car, 
that  night,  while  the  big,  tired  man  beside  him  had 
slept  fitfully. 

Mrs.  Collins  said,  "I  tried  to  write  you  how  much 
the  flowers  meant  to  us,  and  everything  you  have 
done —  It  was  so  kind,"  she  added,  brokenly,  "and 
generous." 

"I  did  want  to  come  to  the  service,  Mrs.  Collins," 
Laura  said.  "But  I  couldn't.  I  wasn't  free — you 
understand,  I  know." 

Mrs.  Collins  nodded.  She  was  a  round  little 
woman,  who  had  been  pretty  until  quite  recently. 
"I  knew  you'd  want  to.     You've  done  so  much." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Then  Mrs.  Collins 
said.  "If  Dave  had  to  die,  and  him  not  fifty,  he 
would  have  wanted  it  the  way  it  was.  He  wor- 
shiped him.    I  don't  know  how  he  would  have  gone 


on  living,  else — I  mean,  if  he  hadn't  been  with 
him." 

"They  were  good  friends,"  said  Laura. 

Mrs.  Collins'  eyes  filled.  She  said,  "No  one  ex- 
cept you,  not  even  the  children,  can  understand  the 
way  I  miss  Dave.  When  he  could  be  with  us,  he 
was  thinking  of  us  all  the  time  and  doing  for  us." 
She  spoke  of  their  grandchild.  Of  the  crib  Dave 
had  built  for  him.  She  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
I  would  do  without  the  children."  Her  eyes  added: 
Ah,  you  poor  thing,  alone —  Then  she  said  sud- 
denly, "But  it  isn't  the  same.  I  mean,  he  came 
first.    We  were  very  happy." 

It  was  her  grief,  not  the  world's.  The  world  had 
no  share  in  this — it  belonged  to  Dave  Collins'  wife. 
But  it  reached  out  and  touched  the  other  woman. 

Laura  began  to  weep,  quietly,  and  Mrs.  Collins 
moved  to  her,  to  put  her  arms  around  her,  to  say, 
"There,  there."    Then,  herself  in  tears:  "I  know." 

NOW  she  could  cry,  not  with  the  world,  nor  for 
it,  as  she  had  done,  but  for  herself.  Now  she 
could  remember  him,  not  as  a  man  dedicated  but 
as  her  lover  and  her  husband,  her  child  and  her  fa- 
ther. Now  she  could  recall  the  small  and  wonderful 
world  they  had  built  together,  within  the  larger  one 
— the  flowers  which  always  came  to  her  on  dates 
by  both  remembered —  Now  she  could  think  of 
his  voice  waking  her  from  sleep,  perhaps  coming  to 
her  from  thousands  of  miles  away,  telling  her  how 
his  day  had  gone. 

Always,  when  possible,  he  had  telephoned  her. 
She  could  remember  the  foolish  jokes  and  secret 
laughter,  his  gift  of  mimicry,  his  great  compas- 
sion—  She  could  remember  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  their  daughter  just  born,  and  him  bending 
over  them,  and  smiling;  and,  a  few  days  later,  his 
hands  hard  upon  hers,  and  his  broken  voice  saying, 
"Our  child  is  dead  .  .  ." 

These  and  many  other  things,  all  of  which  had 
belonged  solely  to  her,  were  hers  again,  and  she 
was  no  longer  lonely  for  her  sorrow,  she  was  com- 
panioned by  it,  personal,  agonizing,  and  healing. 

After  the  visitor  had  gone  Mrs.  Collins  cleared 
the  tea  things  and  remained  in  her  kitchen,  to 
start  supper.  Her  daughter  and  son-in-law  were 
coming;  they  would  bring  the  baby.  She  would  tell 
them  about  her  guest.  There  she  had  sat,  there 
had  drunk  from  her  cup,  there  had  set  it  aside,  to 
weep.  And  thinking  of  this,  Mrs.  Collins  remem- 
bered what  Laura  had  said,  as  she  was  leaving — 
Why  had  she  said  it,  the  poor  lone  thing?  Why 
had  she  said,  "Thank  you — "? 
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ULSA,  OKLAHOMA,  is  a  man's  town, 
packed  solid  with  clean,  fast-moving 
power.  You  can  feel  it  on  the  streets 
and  hear  it  in  the  voices  of  the  people. 
You  can  see  its  strength  from  the  air — 
a  neat,  wide,  busy  town,  pushing  back  from  the 
river,  reaching  out  as  far  as  space  can  go. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  city  that  says  America 
clear  and  fast,  Tulsa  is  your  town.  It's  young — 
67  years  ago  it  was  only  a  trading  post.  It's  rich — 
last  year  it  chalked  up  over  $1,000,000,000  in  bank 
clearings.  It's  beautiful — of  its  22  square  miles 
nearly  six  are  in  parks.  It's  rooted  solidly  in  the 
20th  century — oil,  the  fuel  that  makes  the  world  g 
is  Tulsa's  number  one  industry. 

CoIUer's  for  February  5,  1949 
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,  Tulsa  was  built  on  oil.   In  1900  its  total  popu- 

m  was  1,390.     But  on  June  25,  1901,  some- 
iy  struck  oil  across  the  Arkansas  River.     It 

n't  Tulsa's  oil.     It  wasn't  Tulsa's  boom.     Yet 
ill  as  it  was,  Tulsa  was  power-packed  with  enter- 

i.  Three  of  the  town's  citizens  hurriedly  threw  a 
idge  over  the  river  and  sent  an  invitation  out  to 

nen :  "Come  and  make  your  home  in  this  beau- 
j1  little  city."  The  oilmen  came;  the  town  trem- 

I  with  activity.  Tulsa  was  on  its  way. 
In  the  next  nine  years  the  town's  population 
nped  to  almost  20,000.    Today  the  population 

Tulsa's  metropolitan  area  is  over  256,430,  and 

sa  can  call  itself  the  "Oil  Capital  of  the  World." 
s  an  honest  boast  based  on  plain  fact. 


Tulsa,  in  1949,  is  the  primary  producing,  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  center  for  the  nation's 
petroleum  industry.  The  Texas  Company  is  there. 
Sinclair,  Shell  and  Gulf  are  there.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Arkansas  River,  just  opposite  Tulsa's  downtown 
district,  the  refineries  of  the  Mid-Continent  Pe- 
troleum Corporation  (above)  gleam  in  the  sun,  tank 
after  tank  brimming  with  oil,  plant  after  plant  turn- 
ing crude  oil  into  specialized  products  for  un- 
counted thousands  of  industrial  uses. 

Tulsa  is  an  oil  town  and  proud  of  it,  but  it's  a 
wise  town,  too — smart  enough  not  to  become  stale 
with  specialization.    There  are  more  than  600  fac- . 
tories  in  Tulsa.     They  make  everything  from  oil 
field  machinery  to  sulphuric  acid,  mattresses,  pre- 

To  obtain  a  reprint  of  this  photograph,  send   IS  cents 
to    Collier's     Tulsa     Reprint     Dept.,    Springfield,    Ohio 


fabricated  houses,  plastics  and  boats.  The  wealth 
they  produce  (upward  of  $300,000,000  at  whole- 
sale in  1948)  is  reflected  in  a  cluster  of  skyscrapers 
in  the  center  of  town. 

When  the  airmen,  flying  for  the  Air  Materiel 
Command  of  the  Air  Force,  flew  in  over  Tulsa  and 
got  this  picture,  their  mission  might  have  been  a 
problem  in  photographing  an  industrial  city.  They 
may  have  been  seeking  the  effect  of  a  sand-bot- 
tomed river  on  color  film. 

But  whatever  they  were  after,  they  couldn't  help 
seeing  Tulsa  for  what  it  is:  a  young  and  robust  city, 
inseparable  from  the  wealth  of  oil,  growing  of  its 
own  power,  expanding,  rising  out  of  the  earth  like 
a  cameo  portrait  of  America.  I — f  1 — ^ — (1 — \ 
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The  Greatest  Drug  Since 

PENICILLIN 


A  new  miracle  drug  called  Chloromy- 
cetin has  staggered  the  medical  world 
with  its  promise  to  conquer  typhus, 
scrub  typhus,  typhoid  fever,  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  for  which  no 
satisfactory   medicine   existed    before 


~]  ITNESS  three  scenes  where  a  new  drug 

Wis  on  trial,  a  new  drug  that  looks  like 
the  greatest  medical  discovery  since 
penicillin.  SCENE  ONE:  Typhus 
fever,  credited  with  having  killed 
more  human  beings  than  any  other  disease,  has 
crept  over  the  Peruvian  border  into  the  Altiplano 
region  of  Bolivia — the  bleak,  forbidding,  wind- 
swept plain  that  rises  14,000  feet  above  sea  level. 


By  J.  D.  RATCLIFF 


Typhus  is  the  disease  that  wrecked  Napoleon's 
hopes  of  conquering  Russia,  that  snuffed  out  the 
lives  of  3,000,000  Russians  after  the  first  World 
War.  The  sickness  is  spread  by  body  lice,  and  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  water-spread  typhoid 
fever. 

Scores  of  people  in  the  little  town  of  Puerto 
Acosta  were  suffering  blinding  headaches,  back- 
aches, partially  paralyzed  tongues,  high  fever, 
pounding  hearts,  a  mulberry  rash.  Sixty  people 
out  of  a  population  of  1,200  were  dead  or  dying — 
one  victim  for  every  20  inhabitants. 

At  this  critical  point,  an  American  doctor  arrived 
in  the  town — almost  like  a  scene  from  an  old- 
fashioned  melodrama.  He  carried  with  him  a  new 
medicine.  The  doctor  selected  16  typhus  patients. 
At  the  very  least,  five  should  have  died.  Not  one 
did!     Some  of  them  were  out  of  bed  within  48 


hours  of  getting  the  drug — weak,  of  course, 
definitely  on  the  mend. 

SCENE  TWO:  The  other  side  of  the  eartl 
sweltering  town  of  Kuala  Lumpur  in  the 
States,  200  miles  from  Singapore,  where  Chii 
Malayan,  and  Indian  laborers  clearing  rotting  \ 
tation  out  of  rubber  plantations  were  fallinj 
dying.  They  had  been  bitten  by  mites,  sprea 
of  tsutsugamushi  fever,  or  "scrub"  typhus, 
some  areas  during  the  Pacific  War — noi 
Burma,  New  Guinea,  Owi  Island — this  disease 
almost  as  great  a  problem  to  Allied  troops  as 
Japanese. 

In  March  of  last  year,  an  American  Army 
cal  mission  arrived  to  try  the  new  drug  on 
typhus.  Twenty-five  gravely  ill  patients  wei 
lected.  On  the  average,  the  group  was  free  of 
and  on  the  road  to  recovery  within  31  hours! 

SCENE  THREE:  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
the  new  drug  was  pitted  against  yet  another 
some    disease — Rocky    Mountain    spotted    f 
Once  pretty  well  bottled  up  in  the  Bitter 
Valley  of  Montana,  this  disease  has  spread  \ 
there  are  now  more  cases  east  of  the  Missi 
than  west. 

Last  summer,  17  people  in  one  Baltimore 
pital  who  had  the  disease  got  the  new  drug 
no  medicine  had  ever  worked  successfully  ags 
spotted  fever  before,  they  should  have  had  flan 
temperatures  for  15  to  18  days.  They  should  t 
been  miserably  debilitated  and  22  per  cent  of  t) 
should  have  died.  But  in  the  group  that  got  the 
drug,  temperatures  were  normal  inside  of  two  d 
Again,  there  wasn't  a  single  death. 

The  name  of  the  drug  which  has  perfon 
these  near  miracles  of  lifesaving  is  Chloromyc 
— pronounced  cloro-my-seef//z.  It  picks  up  wl 
penicillin  leaves  off,  attacking  great  groups 
diseases  untouched  by  that  earlier  drug.  And  tl 
is  laboratory  evidence  that  it  may  be  effectivi 
conquering  whooping  cough,  the  greatest  disc 
killer  of  babies  under  one  year  of  age. 

It  may  be  the  most  potent  weapon  yet  fo 
against  the  dozen  or  so  microbes  that  cause  dy: 
tery  and  urinary-tract  infections.  While  there  i: 
clinical  evidence  as  yet,  research  reveals  the  vs 
of  further  investigation  in  the  case  of  the  undu 
fever  microbe;  and  the  one  which  causes  choler 
the  terror  of  river  valleys  and  ports  in  the  Ori 
The  drug  looks  so  promising  that  Parke,  Davi 
Co.  is  spending  huge  sums  to  produce  it. 

The  story  of  Chloromycetin  begins  in  the  la 
ratory  of  Yale  botanist  Dr.  Paul  Burkholder 
lean,  spectacled  research  man  of  glacial  in  tell 
Burkholder  has  been  collecting  soil  samples  fron 
over  the  world,  searching  them  lor  good  micrc 
which  will  fight  the  microbial  enemies  of  man 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  44) 
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Battling  to  put  the  new  wonder  drug  in  mass  ]Pt 
duction,  Parke,  Davis'  Dr.  John  Ehrlich  studies  p 
ony  cultures  of  Chloromycetin-producing  nup 
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Ringside 


m   te  Story:  One  day,  life  in  a  small  town  suddenly  PART   h  OF    AN    EIGHT-PART    SERIAL 


*>mes  too  much  for  Agatha  Christopher  and  she 
aks  her  engagement  with  Charlie  Harper,  a  life- 


„  friend.    Then,  quite  unexpectedly  she  is  notified 
*"    t  she  has  inherited  her  Uncle  Leo's  estate.    It  is  a 
taurant  in  New  York  City.   Agatha  decides  that  she 
vet     1  go  to  New  York  and  manage  the  restaurant.    She 
jri    i  visions  of  it  being  a  very  swank  place.    But  when 
ieil   ■  gets  to  New  York  she  finds  that  it  is  only  a  West 
.},    b  bar  and  grill  frequented  by  prize  fighters.    Jack 
.j   klow,  her  deceased  uncle's  lawyer,  urges  her  to  stay 
"    the  city  anyway  and  manage  the  bar  and  grill.   She 
:ides  to  stay.   Agatha  also  has  inherited  ten  per  cent 
a  left-handed  prize  fighter.  Lefty  Langan.    After 
,  D;    fty  is  defeated  in  a  fight  by  a  knockout  she  takes  him 
Connecticut  to  her  mother's  house.    Returning  to 
•I,    *r  York,   Agatha  and  Oscar  Gumper,  barman  at 
y    o's  Place  and  an  ex-fighter,  buy  Lefty's  contract  from 
I    old  manager  Benny  Small.   But  Small  insists  on  re- 
ning  ten  per  cent  of  Lefty.   Oscar  and  Agatha  go  to 
mnecticut  and   there  Oscar   begins   to   train   Lefty. 
it-'   fty's  girl  Lucille  does  not  want  him  to  fight,  and 
ml  er  an  argument  with  her.  Lefty  promises  that  if  he 
is  knocked  out  again  he'll  quit.    This  almost  hap- 
In   a  club   fight,   overmatched.   Lefty  is   badly 
but  wins.  Oscar  then  gets  him  a  main  event  with 
Joe  Bro^g.  in  New  York.    Agatha  goes  to  the 
t  that  night  with  Jack  Barlow  and  they  see  Lefty 
,iu'J|n  over  Broag. 
If" 


THE  next  morning  Agatha  had  the  papers 
sent  up  to  her  hotel  room  and  read  the  sports 
pages  as  she  sat  by  the  window  over  her  cof- 
fee. She  was  disappointed.  She  had  expected  some 
sort  of  streamer  headline,  but  there  were  only 
brief  accounts  of  the  fight,  all  of  which  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  promising  Joe  Broag  had  been 
upset  rather  than  that  Lefty  Langan  had  shown 
sensational  form. 

The  telephone  rang  before  she  had  finished  dress- 
ing, and  it  was  Walter,  calling  from  Leo's  Place. 

"Aggie,  I  got  a  mess  here,"  he  said.  "Reporters 
are  here.  Photographers.  They  found  out  about 
you  managing  a  fighter  and  running  a  bar  and  they 
want  to  put  a  story  in  the  paper.  They  want  you 
and  Lefty  Langan." 

Agatha  had  not  been  prepared  for  what  was  to 
come  in  newspaper  publicity.  Naturally,  after  she 
had  appeared  on  television,  the  papers  had  looked 
her  up. 

"I'll  come  down  right  away.  Walter,"  she  said. 
"You  telephone  Oscar  and  tell  him  to  bring  Lefty 
over." 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  JAMES   DWYER 


She  chose  another  dress,  and  spent  some  time 
over  her  hair,  but  Oscar  and  Lefty  still  had  not  ar- 
rived when  Agatha  got  out  of  her  cab.  But  the  pho- 
tographers were  waiting  with  their  flash  bulbs 
mounted.  They  posed  her  at  the  entrance  to  the 
bar,  under  the  neon  sign,  and  then  Lefty  arrived 
with  Oscar.    More  pictures  were  taken. 

In  the  midst  of  it  Lucille  walked  in  with  her 
Scotty  on  leash,  and  Agatha  seized  her  eagerly. 
"Lucille,  come  get  in  the  picture.  Gentlemen,  this 
is  Mr.  Langan's  best  girl,  Lucille  Long.  Don't  you 
want  her  picture?" 

The  photographers  said  they  did.  and  Lucille 
showed  no  more  interest  than  if  someone  had  asked 
for  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  counter.  One  of  the  re- 
porters said  to  Agatha,  "I  don't  know  who  dreamed 
this  up,  but  it's  a  natural." 

"Nobody  dreamed  it  up,"  Agatha  said. 

The  interview  had  run  its  course,  and  Agatha 
went  back  to  her  office  to  escape  further  random 
questioning.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  inspected 
the  office  since  the  work  had  been  completed,  and 
she  found  it  comfortable  and  almost  roomy. 

Agatha  sat  down  at  the  desk,  opened  the  top 
drawer,  and  looked  at  the  accumulation  of  bills.  It 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  48) 
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Cypsy  Rose  Lee  appropriately  wrote  the 
G-String  Murders  in  inspiring  bathtubs 


A  Murder  A  Minute 

By  THOMAS  WHITESIDE 


I 


F  YOUR  chosen  victim  is  overwrought,  sell 
him  the  idea  of  owning  his  own  electric 
bath  cabinet.  Bide  your  time,  study  his 
habits,  and  then  one  day  a  few  minutes 
before  he  enters  his  bath  cabinet  give 
him  an  ordinary  barbiturate.  Your  victim  will 
die  contentedly  of  dehydration  ...  all  traces  of 
the  barbiturate  will  be  sweated  out.  ...  It  is  so 
pleasant  .  .  ." 

The  above  advice  on  murder  represents  only  a 
brief  example  of  the  style  and  content  of  what  is 
undoubtedly  America's  most  morbid  publication. 
When  they  open  their  copies,  subscribers  are  likely 
to  read  some  such  statement  as,  "Lice  will  live  on  a 
corpse  from  three  to  six  days,"  or  "Grass  beneath 
a  body  will  lose  its  chlorophyll  and  turn  pale  yellow 
in  about  eight  days.  Remember,  quicklime  pre- 
serves, but  does  not  destroy  a  body."  Also,  they 
may  read  about  how  to  use  a  deadly  pinch  of  tetra- 
ethyl  lead  in  an  air  conditioner,  or  a  deadly  elixir  of 
certain  leech  glands. 

Such  homely  recipes  are  gravely  noted  by  the 
professionals  who  monthly  scan  Third  Degree,  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Mystery  Writers  of  America, 
an  organization  of  authors  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  promotion  of  murder — in  the  detective 
story. 

Readers  of  Third  Degree  can,  and  do,  vicari- 
ously use  every  possible  means  of  murder  at  hand. 
Currently,  they  are  dispatching  by  shot,  shell,  poi- 
son and  strangulation  an  estimated  3,000  victims  a 
year — in  their  fiction — and  the  "crimes"  furnish  edi- 
fication to  a  vast  audience. 

Detective  mysteries  are  featured  in  the  whodun- 
its, the  so-called  "comics,"  40  weekly  radio  shows, 
the  crime  magazines,  with  a  circulation  of  five  and 
one  half  million  monthly,  and  the  movies.  How 
many  Americans  read  of,  see  or  listen  to  fictitious 
murders,  no  one  can  say.  But  the  figures,  if  known, 
would  be  colossal. 
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Millions  of  Americans  are  get- 
ting away  with  murder  in  their 
reading.  The  whodunits  are  go- 
ing great  guns.  And  why  not? 
Even  Lincoln,  and  Wilson  and 
F.D.R.  were  addicts.  Crime  is 
simply  wonderful — when  you 
merely  read  murder  mysteries! 


This  frightful  annual  massacre,  the  dimensions  of 
which  might  justifiably  stagger  the  imagination  of  a 
Genghis  Khan,  actually  is  perpetrated  by  no  more 
than  250  men  and  women,  100  of  whom  turn  out 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  country's  detective  fiction, 
thus  cheerfully  provoking  Americans  to  spend  a 
billion  man-hours  yearly  thinking  of  murder.  Most 
of  these  plotters,  personally  so  mild  that  they  prob- 
ably would  shy  away  from  the  sight  of  any  real 
crime  more  deadly  than  overtime  parking,  concoct 
their  carnage  on  a  strict  daily  schedule  quite  unlike 
the  erratic  working  days  of  their  heroes. 

One  husband-and-wife  mystery  team,  William  E. 
and  Audrey  Roos,  who  write  jointly  under  the 
names  of  Kelley  Roos  and  Jeff  and  Haila  Troy,  be- 
gin murdering  by  typewriter  at  the  stroke  of  10 
a.m.,  after  packing  their  two  children  off  to  school. 
They  quit  promptly  at  5  o'clock.  "At  that  point," 
says  Roos,  "we  don't  want  to  see  each  other.  We 
keep  out  of  each  other's  way  for  15  minutes,  then 
mix  a  couple  of  Martinis  apiece  and  pretend  we're 
other  people."  Whereas  other  writers  may  begin 
plotting  their  mysteries  around  central  characters 
or  situations,  or  simply  start  writing  on  the  basis  of 
a  good  title,  the  Rooses  find  many  good  locales  in 
which  to  set  their  stories,  such  as  dance  schools  or 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  CASEY  JONES 


success  schools,  merely  from  reading  newspa 
advertisements. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  U.S.  whodunit  a 
thors,  Craig  Rice,  often  begins  a  homicide  by  hur 
ing  around  for  some  weird  murder  accessory.  One 
after  fruitlessly  racking  her  brains  for  a  suit 
means  of  concealing  a  corpse  she  intended  to 
disposed  of,  she  repaired  to  a  Chicago  night  ch< 
for  relief  and  solace.  She  stayed  so  late  that 
band  began  to  leave.  As  one  of  the  musicians  we 
rily  packed  up  his  bull  fiddle,  Miss  Rice  turned 
her  husband,  and  remarked,  "Interesting  place 
hide  a  body." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  replied  her  husband.  "You  ca 
hide  a  grown  man  in  a  bull  fiddle  like  that, 
would  have  to  be  a  child's  body.  And  you  can't 
in  for  child  murder." 

"Ah,"  cried  Miss  Rice,  "but  a  midget  .  .  .  wh 
about  a  midget!" 

The  result  was  The  Big  Midget  Murders,  wh 
sold  15,000  copies  in  its  original  edition  and  5( 
000  in  reprints. 

Frederic  Dannay  and  Manfred  B.  Lee,  who 
as  Ellery  Queen  (Lee  usually  plots  while  Dai 
writes),  derived  a  particularly  fiendish  murd 
scheme  from  so  innocent  a  source  as  childrer 
pantomime. 

One  idle  afternoon  in  Cleveland  while  waiting 
give  an  evening  lecture,  they  dropped  in  on  a  pe 
formance  of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  heard  the  Wj 
rus'  dissertation  on  Shoes,  Ships,  Sealing  Wa 
Cabbages  and  Kings,  and  forthwith  decided  to  p 
those  five  objects  to  a  new  use  as  murder  clue 
The  resulting  book,  The  Mad  Tea  Party,  becani 
one  of  Ellery  Queen's  biggest  hits. 

Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  the  biggest  name  in  Ameij 
can  detective  fiction  today,  bases  many  of  his  Peri 
Mason  and  Doug  Selby  stories  on  his  own  exper 
ences  as  a  criminal  lawyer. 

Gardner   also   has   the   unusual   distinction 
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g  one  of  the  few  detective  writers  who  ever 
f:kled  detection  himself. 
In  the  last  few  years,  he  has  occupied  himself 
reasingly  with  unearthing  new  evidence  on  be- 
of  prisoners  he  believes  were  wrongly  con- 
ted  of  murder, 
bout  the  only  other  detective- mystery  author 
ever  tackled  the  gumshoeing  game  on  a  pro- 
nal  scale   is   Dashiel    Hammett    (The   Thin 
).  Hammett  sleuthed  as  a  Pinkerton  operative 
ight  years.    His  assignments  called  tor  such 
n  deductive  work  as  hunting  down  a  sleight-of- 
artist  who  stole  a  Ferris  wheel  from  a  carnival, 
he  was  commissioned  by  a  lady  to  discharge 
housekeeper. 
Another  author,  Eleazar  Lipsky  (Kiss  of  Death) , 
irked  on  several  murder  cases  for  the  New  York 
s  office,  but  as  a  lawyer,  not  a  detective, 
mystery  writing  has  one  trade  background  in 
ion,  it  is  not  criminal  detection  but  magic, 
nee  G.  Blochman,  MWA's  president  and  au- 
of  Midnight  Sailing,  once  stormed  the  Far 
t  as   a  professional   magician   until   Shanghai 
vie  managers  spurned  his  talents  because  he  had 
girls  in  his  act.    Jack  Dolph,  creator  of  Doc 
or.  once  demonstrated  tricks  at  Gimbel's  de- 
ient  store  in  New  York  City.    (He  acquired 
additional  skills  of  horse  trainer  and  carnival 
iwn  later.)    To  this  day,  Dolph  occasionally  al- 
ws  himself  to  be  heavily  handcuffed  and  cast  into 
e  Atlantic  strapped  in  a  sturdy  canvas  mailbag 
m  which  he  miraculously  emerges  unmanacled 
few  seconds  later. 

Walter  Gibson,  creator  of  The  Shadow,  is  an  old 
d  at  sawing  young  ladies  in  half;  and  Clayton 
wson,  author  of  Death  from  a  Top  Hat,  feels 
uipped  without  a  length  of  disappearing  rope 
>und  his  person. 

"The  criminal — and   the  author — have  to  use 
much  the  same  principles  of  deception  to 
police — and  the  reader — as  a  magician  does 
a  the  stage,"  says  Rawson  in  explaining  the  pre- 
onderance  of  magicians  in  the  mystery-writing 
iess.    "The   whole   theatrical   background   of 
c  makes  for  a  good  grasp  of  suspense." 

Men  of  Varied  Trades  Write  'Em 


While  magicians  tend   to  make   good  mystery 
ters,  other  fictional  crime  experts  derive  their 
ts   from   such   far-removed   backgrounds   as 
i  eauty-salon  operators,  cab  drivers,  college  deans, 
eelworkers,  state  driving-license  examiners,  tele- 
ffii  hone  operators,  railroad  clerks  and  tie  salesmen. 
~-  trett  Halliday.  creator  of  Michael  Shayne,  was  an 
J»   lgineer.  Rex  Stout  sold  real  estate.  Baynard  Ken- 
rick  worked  as  an  accountant.   And  Leslie  (The 
:.    laint)  Charteris  was  a  professional  bridge  player. 
"-     Some   authors   are   full-time   businessmen   who 
~   Tite  mysteries  as  a  relaxing  hobby.  H.  W.  ("Tex") 
.oden,   author  of   You   Only   Hang   Once,   may 
1   lurder  by  typewriter  at  night,  but  in  the  daytime 
e  busies  himself  with  the  somewhat  more  prosaic 
of  directing  the  manufacture  and  propaga- 
of  a  baby  food.    Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  who  also 
as  a  business  of  a  kind,  wrote  a  good  portion  of 
■er  one  mystery  story,  The  G-String  Murders,  in 
)»   athtubs. 

-.'  '  These  watery  sojourns  provided  ample  time  for 
.'  :reative  work,  since  Miss  Lee  required  at  least  an 
our  to  take  off  her  body  paint,  virtually  her  only 
Hothing  on  the  stage,  after  each  of  her  remarkable 
>erformances  in  burlesque  palaces.  As  a  conse- 
quence, chapters  of  The  G-String  Murders,  which 
undressed  authoress  dispatched  in  installments 
rom  bathrooms  the  country  over,  often  arrived  at 
publishers  in  somewhat  fuzzy  and  sodden  con- 


i< 


The  publishers  could  afford  to  overlook  the 
lampness.  The  finished  book  sold  35,000  copies, 
md  well  over  a  million  in  reprint  editions. 

Few  professional  authors  do  as  well  in  this 
espect  as  the  strip-tease  queen.  Despite  the  enor- 
nous  earnings  of  top  mystery  writers — Erie  Stan- 
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ley  Gardner's  book  sales  and  subsidiary  rights  bring 
his  income  well  into  the  six-figure  bracket — a  good 
average  mystery  novel  sells  only  about  3,500  copies 
in  its  $2.50  original,  or  "trade"  edition.  Out  of  this 
the  author  gets  about  $800,  a  less  than  princely 
sum  for  a  careful  work  of  slaughter,  and  the  pub- 
lisher just  about  breaks  even.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  most  people  don't  buy  mysteries,  they  bor- 
row them  from  lending  libraries. 

Authors  make  most  of  their  money  on  cheap 
reprinted  editions  put  out  by  the  big  twenty-five- 
cent  pocket  book  publishers,  but  even  with  this 
added  income  the  average  mystery  writer  consid- 
ers himself  lucky  indeed  if  he  averages  $5,000  a 
year.  And  pulp  writers  are  compelled  to  conjure  up 
murders  at  a  300,000-words-a-year  pace  to  main- 
tain the  same  income. 

An  Association  with  a  Slogan 

Primarily,  it  was  this  melancholy  situation  which 
brought  about  the  formation  in  1944  of  the  protec- 
tive trade  association,  Mystery  Writers  of  America. 
Today,  under  the  ringing  slogan,  Crime  Does  Not 
Pay — Enough,  MWA  has  220  members,  a  head- 
quarters office  located,  fittingly,  in  the  heart  of  the 
wholesale  butchers'  district  in  downtown  New 
York,  and  outlying  murder  branches  in  Chicago, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In  four  years  of 
operation  MWA  has  piled  billions  of  corpses 
through  the  toiling  of  its  members  while  promoting 
less  colorful  drives  for  model  contracts  in  which 
mystery  writers  obtain  joint  control  with  the  origi- 
nal publisher  over  reprint  rights. 

MWA  is  working  on  a  plan  to  give  the  author  a 
share  in  lending-library  revenue  (a  cent  a  rental) 
for  his  dark  work. 

The  organization  acts  as  a  central  repository  of 
specialized  crime  information.  So  that  members 
won't  have  to  spend  their  days  and  nights  snooping 
around  police  stations  learning  just  how  cops  do 
operate,  MWA  refers  their  problems  to  the  best  pro- 
fessional crime-detection  experts  in  the  country. 
Until  MWA  came  along,  too  many  mystery  writers 
did  their  crime  research  right  out  of  someone  else's 
whodunits. 

To  assure  its  membership  of  an  accurate  supply 
of  wrinkles  on  murder,  MWA  organizes  regular 
monthly  lectures  on  homicidal  techniques  by  well- 
known  police  officials,  coroners,  secret-service  men, 
psychiatrists,  F.B.i.  agents  and  laboratory  experts. 

Today,  a  few  mystery  stories  with  a  New  York 
background  involve,  as  was  the  invariable  rule  some 
time  back,  the  Inspector  of  the  Homicide  Bureau 
on  Center  Street.  That  title,  Captain  Edward  Fa- 
gan,  Chief  of  the  Police  Laboratory  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  pointed  out  gently  to 
one  assembly  of  mystery  men,  contains  just  five  er- 
rors of  fact.  The  "inspector"  isn't  an  inspector  at  all; 
he's  an  acting  captain.  There  isn't  any  police  Homi- 
cide Bureau;  there  are  five  Homicide  Squads.  Cen- 
ter Street  doesn't  exist;  Centre  Street  does — but  the 
Homicide  Squads  aren't  located  there  in  any  case. 

Another  common  error  committed  by  whodunit 
authors,  says  Fagan,  involves  murder  guns.  Usu- 
ally, in  detective  stories,  anyone  rash  enough  to 
handle  a  murder  gun  without  first  taking  the  ele- 
mentary precaution  of  wrapping  it  carefully  in  a 
handkerchief  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket  is  consid- 
ered guilty  of  criminal  negligence.  This,  declares 
Fagan,  is  nonsense. 

"I'd  rather  someone  picked  up  the  gun  in  his  bare 
hands  and  smeared  it  with  several  sets  of  finger- 
prints," he  explains.  "The  best  way  in  the  world  to 
destroy  a  fingerprint  is  to  wrap  the  gun  in  a  handker- 
chief." 

The  New  York  Police  Department,  in  fact, 
seldom  finds  a  fingerprint  of  value  on  a  hand  fire- 
arm. In  the  first  place,  the  corrugated  surface  of 
a  gun  stock  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
an  identifiable  print.  Secondly,  a  gun  in  good  con- 
dition is  usually  so  thoroughly  oiled  that  finger- 
prints wouldn't  even  register  on  it.  Because  of 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68) 


ACTS    THE    MYSTERY 
MAESTKOS  OVERLOOK 


The  average  cop  is  neither  a  low-grade 
moron  nor  a  brute  of  the  third  degree 


Beleaguered  butlers  are  not  in  vogue. 
It's  about  time  they  made  a  comeback 


The  habitual  criminal  eyes  whodunits 
with  a  cod  eye.     He  prefers  the  comics 


Experts  do  not  use  a  handkerchief  to 
preserve  fingerprints  on  a  murder  gun 


ree- corner 


JW"  WAS  a  lovely  Florida  afternoon  with 
*^wP*  a  gentle,  salty  breeze  blowing  in  from 
Mt  *■  the  Gulf  Stream  and  setting  wavelets  to 
sparkling.  Water  and  sky  were  intensely 
blue  and,  with  the  soft  and  scented  breeze,  gave 
the  afternoon  a  dreamy  quality. 

The  young  man  painting  the  deck  of  the  little 
sloop  now  and  then  glanced  up  and  gazed  wistfully 
across  the  worn  old  planks  of  the  pier  and  on  across 
a  stretch  of  lawn  to  where  a  girl  was  reclining  in  a 
lawn  chair  with  a  book.  The  book  was  open  on 
her  knees,  but  in  all  the  time  the  young  man  had 
been  engaged  in  painting  the  deck  he  had  not  once 
seen  her  look  at  it. 

She  seemed  restless.  She  would  suddenly  sit  up 
with  her  fists  clenched  and  stare  at  the  water.  Or 
she  would  light  a  cigarette,  take  a  few  furious  puffs, 
then  snip  it  into  the  grass.  Or  she  would  run  her 
fingers  through  her  soft  brown  hair. 

Two  little  girls  presently  came  out  on  the  old 
pier.  They  wore  canary-yellow  T-shirts  and  white 
shorts  and  their  legs  were  as  thin  as  matchsticks. 
The  young  man  did  not  look  at  them.  He  knew  all 
about  them.  They  were  the  girl's  young  sisters  and 
they  were  terrors.  They  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the 
pier. 

"It's  gonna  be  swoony,"  said  one. 

"Kin  we  come  on  board,  huh?"  said  the  other. 

The  young  man  kept  on  painting. 

Two  speedboats  came  charging  down  the  bay. 
They  passed  the  pier  and  disappeared  beyond  Palm 
Point  with  a  hot  twinkling  of  sun  on  chromium  and 
varnish.  Waves  came  surging  in.  The  little  sloop 
rolled  heavily.  Perhaps  a  half  pint  of  buff  paint 
spilled  out  of  the  can.  The  young  man,  tossing  a 
molasses-colored  forelock  out  of  his  eyes,  grabbed 
the  can  and  glanced  up  at  the  Bancroft  twins. 

"We  didn't  do  it,"  they  chorused. 

Their  thin,  wise  faces  bore  a  slight  resemblance 
to  marmosets',  and  there  was  about  them  the  'aura 


Their  faces  bore  a  resemblance  to 
marmosets  and  they  had  the  air 
of  children  who  are  not  popular 


of  two  personalities  who  do  not  enjoy  great  popu- 
larity. 

"What  does  'swoony'  mean?"  the  young  man 
asked. 

The  two  little  girls  glanced  at  each  other  and 
giggled. 

"Like  swell,"  said  one,  "only  sweller." 

"Like  slick,"  said  the  other,  "only  slicker." 

The  young  man  plied  his  brush,  spreading  the 
spilled  paint  over  the  thirsty  old  planks. 

"Aw,  let  us  come  on  board,  will  ya?" 

He  applied  the  paint  in  juicy  swipes.  "Can't  you 
see  I'm  painting  this  deck?  Aren't  you  aware  that 
your  feet  are  filthy?" 

They  glanced  at  their  muddy  feet.  "You're 
goony."  said  one. 

"Your  old   boat's  goony,"  declared  the   other. 

They  burst  into  shrill  squeals. 

"What's  your  name,  goony  man?" 

"My  name  is  Tod  Hunter.  I  know  you're  Faith 
and  Hope,  but  which  is  which?" 

"We  ain't  telling."  said  one  little  girl. 

"Aren't,"  the  young  man  said. 

"Ain't!"  shouted  the  little  girls. 

"How  old  are  you  charming  little  debutantes?" 

"You  ask  too  many  questions,"  said  the  one  on 
the  left. 

"Aw,  shucks."  he  said.  "I  was  going  to  ask  just 
one  more  tiny  little  question.  1  was  going  to  ask 
you  perfectly  darling  little  girls  if  you'd  ride  down 
to  the  village  with  me  for  some  nice  big  delicious 
ice-cream  cones,  but  you  don't  like  questions,  so 
just  skip  it." 

Two  pairs  of  large  eyes  regarded  him  with  shyly 
glowing  hope,  then,  as  realization  set  in.  they  turned 
bleak. 

"Blah!"  said  one. 

"Libiilibulitulibul."  said  the  other,  an  effect 
achieved  bv  running  her  tongue  rapidly  in  and  out 
of  her  mouth  while  exhaling. 


By  GEORGE  E  WORTS 


"I'm  going  up  to  my  house  for  a  minute," 
Tod  Hunter,  "and  if  you  glamor  girls  want  yc 
pants  warmed,  just  go  messing  around  with 
fresh  paint  while  I'm  gone." 

"We  know  where  you  live,"  said  one. 
goony  old  house." 

She  indicated  the  near-by  cottage  he  was  rent 
for  the  winter  season. 

"1  can  see  it  as  plain  as  the  noses  on  your  lovtj 
little  faces,"  said  Tod  Hunter,  "we're  going  to 
along  just  swoony." 

"You're  just  goony,"  said  the  Bancroft  twins. 

They  walked  away  in  dignity.    He  glanced  ag 
at  their  sister.    She  was  rising  from  the  lawn  cf 
With  the  book  in  her  hand,  she  walked  decisive] 
toward  the  house.  .  .  . 

When  Tod  Hunter  returned  with  a  fresh  pack 
cigarettes,  the  girl  was  on  the  pier,  gazing  down ; 
his  sloop.     She  glanced  around  as  he  appioachj 
and  he  caught  a  liquid  gleam  of  dark  eyes,  thj 
she  hastily  returned  her  attention  to  the  sloop, 
corner  of  her  mouth  was  turned  down,  giving  her 
air  of  appealing  melancholy. 

Then  he  saw  what  it  was  that  both  fascinated  a  I 
depressed  her.  In  his  absence  someone  had  thro^ 
sand  all  over  the  freshly  painted  deck. 

Tod  Hunter  had  planned  his  first  meeting 
Judy  Bancroft  with  great  care.    Attired  in  his  n«] 
blue  blazer  and  his  lemon-yellow  slacks,  he 
going  to  drop  in  this  evening  and  introduce  hims 

"I  thought  I  ought  to  drop  around  and  introdui 
myself."  he  was  going  to  say.  "I'm  Tod  Hunt, 
your  new  neighbor.  Miss  Bancroft." 

With  any  luck,  they  would  just  go  on  from  thei 
and  thus  would  begin  a  friendship  which  could  ha 
only  one  outcome. 

He  felt  his  face  turning  red. 

"Look  at  that!"  he  yelled.   "Just  look  at  it!  A  I 
I  told  those  brats!  1  told  'em  if  they  messed  arou 
that  fresh  paint  I'd  warm  their  pants,  and  they  d( 
and  by  golly  I'm  going  to!  Where  are  they?" 

"Oh,  dear."  said  the  girl.    "Are  you  sure  they  ( 
it?   I  was  watching  the  pier  while  you  were  go- 
and  1  distinctly  saw  the  Kipworthy  children  c] 
here  too." 

"It  wasn't  the  Kipworthy  children!  It  was  yo" 
sisters!" 

She  seemed  to  wince.   "Are  you  sure?  Did  y 
see  them  do  it?" 

"They  did  it.  all  right!" 

"You  mean."  Miss  Bancroft  said,  her  voice  : 
ing,  "you'd  condemn  them  purely  on  suspicion 

"I  know  they  did  it!" 

SHE  looked  at  him  steadily.    Her  eyes  were  h 
trous  and  her  lower  lip  glistened.  "If  they  did) 
— and  you  can't  prove  they  did — are  you  sure  y>\ 
mightn't  have  brought  it  on  by  something  you  sal 
or  did?" 

"I  know   all  about   those  brats!"  Tod  Huni|| 
snapped.  Although  he  knew  that  with  each  word 
uttered  he  was  digging  a  grave  for  his  hopes, 
could  not  stop.    "This  is  absolutely  typical  of  t| 
way  they  operate!" 

•Well!  Really!"  she  cried.  "You  talk  as  if  they'l 
criminals.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hunter,  that  you'l 
trespassing  on  our  property?  This  dock  goes  wi| 
our  place,  not  yours." 


ItLUSTRATED   BY   WESLEY   SNYDER 
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Judy  was  going  to  marry  Jack  Delahauty  whether  she  loved  him  or  not.  There  was  nothing  Tod 
could  do  except  try  to  make  friends  with  the  twins — and  it  was  just  a  little  bit  late  for  that 


RT 


"Do  you  know.  Miss  Bancroft,"  he  retorted, 
hat  your  pier  comes  over  eight  inches  onto  ray 
operty?   Hereafter,  I  will  take  great  care  to  use 

those  eight  inches!" 
Her  eyes  were  blazing.   "Rest  assured,  Mr.  Hun- 
she  panted,  "if  my  sisters  are  to  blame  for  this, 
11  be  punished  and  you'll  be  paid  for  the  dam- 


She  strode  past  him  with  her  chin  up.    "Faith!" 
ic  called.   "Hope!" 


Iwn 
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"Yes.  Judy.'"  the  twins'  answer,  as  meek  as  the 

Curing  bleat  of  a  day-old  lamb,  came  from  the 
thouse. 
"Come  out  of  there!" 
"Are  ya  gonna  let  him  spank  us?" 
"Come  here  this  instant!" 
They  came  out,  hand  in  hand,  two  big-eyed  little 


"You  threw  sand  on  that  man's  paint,  didn't 

Two  sets  of  red  pigtails  swung  from  side  to  side 
"   i  if  on  synchronized  swivels. 
"Oh.  no,  Judy,"  said  one. 
"It  was  those  Kipworthy  children,"  proclaimed 
«  other. 

"We  saw  em  do  it." 
"Stop  lying,"  said  their  beautiful  sister. 
Tod  Hunter  was  cooling  off  rapidly  and  repent- 
ig.  After  all  his  careful  plotting  and  planning,  he 
ad  ruined  everything. 

One  of  the  little  girls  said,  "Hattie  ain't  gonna 
"jank  us.  is  she,  Judy?" 

Oh,  gosh,"  she  wailed,  "why 


r..-i 
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"Don't  say  'ain't.' 


won't  you  kids  learn  that  if  you  want  people  to  be 
nice  to  you  you've  got  to  be  nice  to  them?  Now 
apologize  to  Mr.  Hunter  for  the  awful,  awful  thing 
you  did  to  his  lovely  boat." 

"Mr.  Hunter,"  said  one  twin  with  shrill  defiance, 
"is  a  goon!" 

"Mr.  Hunter,"  shrieked  the  other,  "is  a  creep!" 
"I'll  attend  to  them,  Judy,"  a  woman's  voice 
said. 

TOD  HUNTER  was  watching  the  twins  and 
wishing  he'd  never  started  it.  He  saw  their  eyes 
grow  large.  He  turned  and  looked  at  the  woman. 
She  was  a  tall,  slender  woman  of  about  forty  with 
beautiful  green  eyes.  She  wore  her  black  hair  up 
and  there  was  a  long  jade  eardrop  swinging  from 
the  lobe  of  each  ear. 

"I  saw  it  all,"  she  said. 

She  took  the  twins,  one  by  each  hand.  Their 
faces  were  bleak.  She  took  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
pier.  "Now  take  a  good  look  at  what  you  did,  be- 
cause you're  going  to  remember  it." 

The  twins  began  to  cry. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Tod  Hunter  said. 

She  glanced  at  him.  He  was  sure  he  saw  the 
trembling  of  a  smile  at  her  lips. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them?" 

"Give  them  the  spanking  they  got  coming." 

"It's  really  up  to  me,  isn't  it?"  he  said.  "I've 
decided  I  don't  want  them  spanked.  Let's  let  them 
off  this  time." 

"No,"  said  the  woman.  He  had  made  some 
inquiries  and  he  knew  that  her  name  was  Hattie 


Judy  sat  up  and  stared.  A  twin 
was  grasping  each  of  Tod's  hands. 
Tod  appeared  to  be  enjoying  it 


Malappy.  "They're  going  to  learn  to  let  other  peo- 
ple's things  alone,"  she  said.  "They're  going  to 
learn  not  to  sass  people.  They've  earned  it.  They're 
going  to  get  it." 

With  a  slow,  strange  glance  at  Tod  Hunter,  Judy 
walked  away. 

Hattie  Malappy  took  the  sniffling  twins  to  the 
house.  A  few  minutes  later  Tod  heard  their  metallic 
yells.  .  .  . 

It  had  been  an  easy  job  to  piece  together  the 
Bancroft  family's  story.  Everybody  around  the  bay 
knew  everybody  else.  If  the  grocer  couldn't  tell 
you  all  you  wanted  to  know,  you  tried  the  butcher, 
and  if  the  butcher  didn't  have  it,  you  tried  the 
druggist. 

From  the  grocer,  Tod  learned  that  Judy  Bancroft 
was  twenty-four,  that  her  father  was  a  colonel  on 
supply  duty  in  Frankfort,  Germany;  that  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft was  over  there  keeping  house  for  him,  and 
that  for  the  past  year  or  more  Judy  had  taken  care 
of  the  twins  with  the  assistance  of  Hattie  Malappy, 
who  served  as  cook,  maid  and  governess. 

The  butcher  told  Tod  that  Judy  was  a  sweet, 
lovely  girl,  who  was  too  soft-hearted  for  her  own 
good;  she  let  the  twins  ride  over  her  roughshod. 
Hattie  Malappy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  fine  dis- 
ciplinarian, but  she  wasn't  half  strict  enough  with 
those  two  little  fiends. 

The  druggist  confided  to  Tod  that,  in  spite  of 
Judy's  leniency,  when  the  twins  went  on  the  war- 
path she  was  not  spared.  They  got  into  her  per- 
fume, her  bubble-bath  powder  and  her  lip  rouge, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   71) 
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eak  of  a  Skyline 


By  CREIGHTON  PEET 
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Every  year  500,000  curious  Americans  ride  to  the  heights  of  New 
York's  Empire  State  Building  for  chills  and  thrills.  They  fork  out 
$700,000  for  the  "big  look"  out  of  the  world's  tallest  skyscraper 


s  *  tl  'i  rt 


HE  crossroads  of  the  world  is  no  longer 
at  Times  Square.  It  has  moved  up  to  a 
point  1 02  floors  above  the  sidewalks  of 
New  York,  atop  the  Empire  State,  tall- 
est and  best-known  building  in  the 
world.  Every  year  some  500,000  visitors  from  every 
country  on  earth  board  the  high-rise  elevators  for 
the  big  look — to  gaze  down  in  wonder  on  the  earth 
below.  From  admissions,  souvenirs  and  the  lunch 
counter,  the  annual  take  is  now  around  $700,000. 

Louis  Peteley,  17  years  a  guard  on  the  outside 
observation  platform  on  the  86th  floor,  has  seen 
'em  all.  His  steady  blue  eyes  don't  even  blink  in  his 
weather-beaten  face  as  he  talks  of  Professor  Ein- 
stein with  the  wavy  hair;  trainloads  of  honeymoon 
couples  from  every  state;  American  Indians  in  full 
feather;  the  King  of  the  Solomon  Isles,  who  came 
up  barefoot;  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Winston 
Churchill,  generals,  admirals  and  whole  armies  of 
servicemen;  Arabians,  with  diamonds  in  their 
noses;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor;  the  pres- 
ent Pope  when  he  was  Cardinal  Eugenio  Pacelli — 
and  millions  of  just  people. 

But  the  Empire  State  isn't  just  one  of  the  world's 
top  tourist  attractions,  nor  just  the  place  where 
18,000  people  earn  their  living  every  day.  It's  a 
symbol,  a  trade-mark  of  our  special  brand  of  civili- 
zation. New  Yorkers  are  proud  of  it,  and  so  are 
people  in  Kokomo  and  Seattle.  Whether  its  tower 
is  washed  to  a  shadow  by  swirling  fog,  or  is  sharp 
and  bright  in  the  cold  winter  sunlight,  it's  a  sight  no 
one  who  sees  it  ever  forgets. 

There  are  other  buildings  with  more  floor  space, 
but  none  with  offices  so  high  in  the  air.  Sometimes, 
when  streets  below  are  dark  with  murk,  those  at 
their  desks  on  upper  floors  are  in  clear  sunlight, 
and  occasionally  they  can  look  down  on  rain  clouds 
sprinkling  the  earth  men  below. 

In  a  high  wind  tenants  sometimes  hear  ghost 
"typewriters"  tapping  away  like  mad  in  empty  of- 
fices— but  this  is  only  the  building's  steel  skeleton 
creaking  and  groaning.  It  happens  in  all  tall  towers. 

The  Empire  State  does  not  sway  as  much  as 
some  columnists  and  feature  writers  like  to  make 
out.  Wild  misstatements  have  given  people  lurid 
ideas.  A  lad  in  Oklahoma  wrote,  "My  pal  Terry 
and  I  have  a  bet.  He  says  she  sways  38  feet  in  the 
wind,  but  I  say  it's  50  feet.  Which  is  right?"  The 
greatest  sway  ever  recorded  was  1.45  inches  off 
center  in  each  direction,  in  a  100-mile-an-hour 
wind.  Except  on  topmost  floors,  few  are  conscious 
of  this  movement. 

Space  on  upper  floors  costs  about  50  per  cent 
more  than  that  on  lower  floors,  but  the  prestige  and 
a  stunning  view  make  up  for  it. 

Stretching  away  toward  the  sky  from  its  base  at 
Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  on  the 
fringe  of  New  York's  garment  district,  the  Empire 
State  houses  the  head  offices  of  many  large  clothing 
and  textile  mills.  Government  agencies,  including 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  occupied  several 
floors  during  the  war.  Recently  a  score  of  United 
Nations  agencies  moved  in. 

Today,  the  huge  building  is  crowded  to  its  stain- 
less-steel doors,  and  has  a  waiting  list  as  long  as 
your  arm.  This  was  not  always  so.  It  is  the  crown- 


ing climax  of  a  lusty  and  extravagant  tower-bui 
ing  race  which  grew  out  of  the  jangled  twenties, 
era  of  wonderful  nonsense.  Prohibition  and  spea] 
easies  were  then  in  flower.  There  was  a  song 
went  Vo-do-de-o-do.  The  girls  had  abolished 
oms  and  hiked  their  skirts  above  their  knees.  Pn 
perity  sizzled  and  crackled  like  fat  on  the  Are. 

Then,  two  weeks  after  plans  for  the  Empi 
State   were   announced,   the   stock   market   wi 
whoosh,  and  the  depression  was  on  its  way.  It  di 
look  like  a  good  time  to  throw  an  additional  2,15 
000  square  feet  of  space  on  the  market,  but  nob 
bothered  about  that. 

This  tower-building  frenzy  was  no  local  matt 
Chicago  projected  a  75-story  building,  and  gi; 
were  planned  for  San  Francisco,  Oklahoma  Ci 
Buffalo,  Columbus,  Seattle  and  other  cities,  and 
many  cases  they  were  built,  too.  Even  with  hu| 
dreds  of  miles  of  prairie  on  all  sides,  cities  insist 
on  putting  up  20-,  30-  and  40-story  towers. 

Meanwhile  the  Empire  State,  designed 
Shreve,  Lamb  and  Harmon,  with  distinguish 
Architect  William  F.  Lamb  largely  credited  wi 
the  building's  bold  design,  was  going  up  like 
house  afire,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Waldorf-Asto: 
Hotel. 

At  one  time  1 4  floors  of  steel  went  up  in  ten  da; 
and  for  20  days  the  outside  stone  climbed  at  the  \ 
of  a  floor  a  day. 

On  May  1,  1931,  a  little  more  than  a  year  a: 
it  was  started,  the  Empire  State  was  opened  wij 
assists  from  President  Hoover,  the  then  Govern' 
of  New  York  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  former  Govi 
nor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  and  the  late  James  J.  Walk 
New  York  City's  mayor.  Al  Smith  was  named  pr 
ident  of  the  corporation  at  $50,000  a  year. 

Building  and  land  had  cost  $52,000,000. 

Right  away  chests  of  proud  New  Yorkers  begij 
to  swell,  and  visitors  rushed  to  the  observatory 
crowds.  But  the  depression  was  beginning  to  be  fej 
and  tenants  were  scarce. 

The  owners,  however,  considered  the  edifice 
long-term  investment,  and  preferred  to  keep  red 
at  a  predepression  level.  As  a  result,  for  almost  t< 
years  there  were  no  tenants  to  speak  of  above  tl] 
60th  floor. 

Right  away  legends  started  to  grow.  Fictix 
writers  used  the  empty  floors  instead  of  haunt) 
houses,  castles  in  Europe,  or  lonely  moors.  Tl 
natives  are  convinced  to  this  day  that  lights  we 
strung  artfully  in  vacant  offices  at  night  to  make 
look  lived-in.  The  management  insists  lights  we 
put  in  to  help  watchmen  find  their  way  about. 

They  still  tell  of  King  Prajadhipok  of  Siam,  wl 
was  shown  the  sights  of  the  city  from  the  10: 
floor  by  Al  Smith. 

"Reminds  me  of  home,"  the  king  was  supposi 
to  have  said. 

"Why?"  asked  Smith  in  surprise.  "You  havei 
anything  like  this  in  Siam." 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  king  replied,  "we  have  white  el 
phants,  too." 

Actually,  the  management  insists,  the  buildii 

was  46  per  cent  rented  when  it  opened,  and  even 

the  worst  of  the  depression  was  68  per  cent  full. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60) 
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The  hot  toddy  on  the  anvil  is  the 
heart-warming  idea  we're  suggest- 
ing for  a  cold,  blustery  winter's  day. 

We  added  the  horseshoe  to  remind 
you  what  a  lucky  thing  it  is  to  come 
across  a  perfect  hot  toddy  —  a  toddy 
made,  of  course,  with  Four  Roses. 

But  that's  something  you  just 
shouldn't  leave  to  chance.  Whether  you 
ask  for  this  glorious  drink  at  your  fa- 
vorite bar— or  decide  to  make  it  vour- 


Hot  Idea 


self  at  home— be  sure  to  use  Four  Roses. 

For  no  other  whiskey,  however  fine, 
endows  a  hot  toddy  with  quite  the  same 
distinctive  flavor  or  the  soul-satisfying 
magnificence  of  Four  Roses. 


Fine  Blended  Whiskey— 90..5  proof. 40% 

straight  whiskies;  00%   grain  neutral 

spirits. 

Frankfort  Distillers  Corporation,  New  York. 


FOUR  ROSES 


AMERICA'S  MOST  FAMOUS  BOUQUET 


FOUR 
ROSES 

■ 
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Tank  Corps  men  listened  intently  when  Bernard  Herzog,  an  internee  in  the  Santo  Tomas  hellhole,  told  of  his  sufferings 

Nightmare  in  Santo  Tomas 


For  nearly  1,100  days  and  nights,  the  author  and  his  companions  awaited  deliverance  from  the  hellhole  of  a  prison  camp. 
This  tale  of  their  final  moments  before  their  rescue  makes  one  of  the  grimmest  stories  that  has  come  out  of  the  wail 


I 


T  WAS  the  night  of  February  3,  1945,  in 
the  Santo  Tomas  internment  camp  in 
Manila,  and  we  prisoners  quartered  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Education  Build- 
ing were  killing  time,  as  usual.  Most 
of  us  were  conversing  in  hushed  tones  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  blacked-out  corridor. 

Below  us,  on  the  ground  floor,  the  Japanese 
commandant  and  his  staff  had  their  offices.  Some 
60  soldiers  of  the  commandant's  special  bodyguard 
were  housed  on  the  second  floor. 

The  luckier  prisoners  puffed  on  cigarettes.  The 
nervous  ones  talked  excitedly  about  the  American 
planes  that  had  strafed  Jap  troops  in  Manila  streets 
during  the  day.  The  sober  ones,  the  sick  and  dis- 
heartened who  had  had  their  fill  of  rumors  of 


By  ROBERT  YELTON  ROBB 

imminent  liberation,  were  lying  on  their  cots  in 
their  rooms.  Their  mosquito  nets  were  in  place, 
and  perhaps  they  could  sleep  a  while  before  hunger 
pangs  tormented  them  into  waking  with  a  start. 
It  was  bedtime,  almost  nine  o'clock. 

When  you're  trying  to  keep  alive  on  700  calories 
a  day,  you  can't  afford  to  waste  energy  staying  up 
after  roll  call  to  gab.  You  don't  have  any  energy  to 
spare  when  your  diet  is  limited  to  180  grams  of 
rice — two  handouts  of  soupy  mush  a  day.  You've 
got  to  take  it  easy;  you've  got  beriberi,  and  you'd 
better  rest  your  swollen  feet  and  ankles. 

Harold  Suares,  prewar  owner  of  Manila's  famous 


Arcade  Cafe,  and  I  were  squatting  on  the  flo| 
near  the  sawali  wall  that  separated  the  intern& 
four  rooms  from  the  Jap  soldiers'  living  quarteil 
Our  talk  had  centered  on  food,  the  interne* 
favorite  bedtime  topic.  I  was  memorizing  Suan 
recipe  for  lobster  Newburgh  when  Frank,  a  shoi 
swarthy  Indian  from  New  Mexico,  said,  "Y< 
hear  Americano  pilot  drop  his  specs  in  Main  Buil 
ing  patio  today?    He  say  we  be  liberate  by-'n'-by 

The  men  grumbled. 

"De  Americanos  come  pronto,  I  tell  you, 
geeve  us  free."    The  voice  was  loud.    "Mebbe  th 
come  this  night,  mebbe  manana.     QuiSn  sabe?" 

"Shut  up,  stupid!    Don't  broadcast  so  the  Nips 
hear!"  someone  growled. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64) 

Collier's  for  February  5,  1 
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DELIVER 
THE  MOST 


VALUE! 


PCHEVROLElJ 


You'll  more  than  agree  with  other  truck  users  that  these  brand 
new  heavy-duty  trucks  are  leaders  from  the  word  "go"!  •  Choice 
of  America  year  after  year,  they  alone  bring  you  the  combined 
values  of  4-speed  Synchro- Mesh  transmission,  the  Splined 
Rear  Axle  Hub  Connection,  the  Cab  that  "Breathes"*  and  the 
Load-Master  Valve- In-Head  Engine,  world's  most  economical  for 
its  size!  •  They're  first-flight  in  features  and  in  quality.  Yet, 
here's  the  one  and  only  heavy-duty  truck  with  3- WAY  THRIFT 
—low  operating  costs,  low  upkeep  costs  and  the  lowest  list 
prices  in  the  entire  truck  field!  •  Call  on  your  Chevrolet  dealer. 
Look  at  the  features  .  .  .  look  at  the  price  .  .  .  look  at  the  leader! 

'Heoling  and  ventilating  tyttem  optional  at  extra  coif. 

CHEVROLET      MOTOR      DIVISION,      General      Motors      Corporation,      DETROIT      2,      MICHIGAN 


OOSE   CHEVROLET   TRUCKS    FOR   TRANSPORTATION    UNLIMITED! 
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VI 


RS.  O'BRIEN  CURES 
THE  SEVEN-YEAR  ITCH 

When  an  irresistible  force  meets  an  immovable  object  it's 
usually  a  tie — but  not  when  the  obstacle  is  Mrs.  O'Brien 


Bv  JOE  MCCARTHY 


■%1/T 


w 


PylS.  O'BRIEN  claimed  that  her  rooming  house  in  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts,  was  more  exclusive  than  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  She  boasted  that  through  her  portals 
passed  only  socially  acceptable  graduates  of  snooty 
colleges  who  were  studying  at  Harvard  Law  School.  "Let  the  rank 
and  file  go  elsewhere,"  she  often  said.  "I  take  only  the  cream  of  the 
Law  School." 

And  so  I  was  somewhat  surprised  toward  the  end  of  my  second 
year  in  her  house  when  Pedro  Montoya  moved  his  luggage  into  the 
second  floor  front. 

He  had  never  been  to  a  snooty  college  and  he  was  not  in  the  Law 
School.  In  fact,  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  into  college  at  all. 
That  was  his  big  problem.  Pedro  was  a  Peruvian  who  had  been  try- 
ing unsuccessfully  for  many  years  to  pass  the  College  Board  En- 
trance Examinations  that  would  make  him  a  Harvard  freshman.  He 
was  not  really  stupid  but  he  did  think  that  a  mechanical  drawing 
was  some  sort  of  lottery. 

Pedro  could  recall  only  vaguely  his  prep-school  days.  It  had  been 
so  long  ago.  Extover  had  finally  given  him  a  diploma  because  he  was 


growing  older  than  the  instructors.  He  came  down  to  Cambridge 
that  June  to  take  entrance  examinations  for  Harvard  and  he  flunked. 
He  spent  the  following  year  in  Cambridge  at  an  expensive  tutoring 
school  that  attempted  to  cram  probable  examination  questions  and 
answers  into  the  thick  heads  of  spoiled  rich  boys  and  football  play- 
ers. He  flunked  again.  When  I  met  him,  Pedro  had  been  flunking 
and  tutoring  and  flunking  for  seven  years.  He  was  not  getting  any 
closer  to  the  Harvard  freshman  class,  and  he  was  not  getting 
any  younger. 

"Why  don't  you  forget  Harvard?"  I  asked.  "There  are  plenty  of 
other  colleges — " 

"My  father.  He  tells  me  I  can  never  again  enter  the  gate  of  our 
home  in  Peru  unless  I  throw  in  a  Harvard  degree  first.  My  father 
has  a  profound  admiration  for  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Ronald  Colman. 
They  went  to  Harvard  so  I  must  go  there,  too." 

"I  never  knew  Ronald  Colman  was  a  Harvard  man." 

"Ah,  yes.    My  father  heard  him  say  in  a  movie  that  he  went  to 
Harvard.  It  was  a  movie  called  The  Late  George  Apley." 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  54) 
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I  boating    was    originated     in     the 
eerlands  200  years  ago  for  the  pro- 
ti< purpose  of  moving  canal  boats  in 
iir.    The  forward  section  of  the  ship 
a  loisted  onto  a  crosswise  plank  fitted 
skates  and  then  another  skate  was 
to  the  bottom  of  the  rudder, 
the  Dutch  didn't  adapt  their 
tion  to  amusement,   although   ice 
g  is  now  popular  across  the  top  of 

from  Scotland  to  Finland, 
a  sport,  iceboating  is  pretty  much 
rican  innovation.    The   first  re- 
speed  nut  in  the  Untted  States 
Oliver  Booth  of  Poughkeepsie,  who 
u  an  iceboat  in  1790. 

it  it  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War 
y  iceboating  began  to  achieve  wide- 
fid  popularity.  About  that  time  the 
dvout  brothers  of  Poughkeepsie  be- 
to  build  a  series  of  great  ice  dread- 
>hts  for  wealthy  patroons  along  the 
son.  One  of  their  magnificent  boats 
ill  racing  on  Lake  Winnebago,  Wis- 
id — the  1 17-mile-an-hour  Debutante 
a  52-footer  skippered  by  John  Buck- 
,  who  has  been  racing  iceboats  for 
ears. 

ackstaff,  a  furniture  manufacturer,  is 
ringleader  of  the  Oshkosk  ice  bugs. 
ocal  overall-sewer  who  belongs  to 
's  flotilla  said,  "All  the  kids  make 
first  boats  out  of  wood  stolen  from 
i's  lumberyard.  He  tells  the  bosses 
he  plant  that  when  they  see  a  kid 
ik  in  the  back  gate  and  start  fingering 
ber  they  should  make  sure  that  he  is 
.ing  out  pieces  good  for  making  an 
>oat.  If  he  isn't,  he's  stealing,  and 
i  should  throw  the  kid  out." 
he  frozen  fanatics  have  a  deadly  fear 
g  "outbuilt."  They  work  on  their 
all  summer  and  fall,  trying  to  outdo 
on  other  lakes,  like  a  couple  of 
l-war  powers  in  an  armaments  race. 
Oshkosh  people  keep  worrying 
ut  a  revolutionary  new  boat  called 
Mary  B.  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
secret  agents  down  to  try  to  get  a 
k  preview.  Members  of  the  Green- 
Lake,  New  Jersey,  Club  worry 
t  what  the  D-boat  pilots  are  doing 
Lake,  Illinois,  and  Menominee, 
higan. 

Precautions  Against  Rivals 

Individually,   the    racers   take   defeat 
\d  but  gamely.    In  the  old  days  they 
Dt  with  their  runner  skates  to  prevent 
lis  from  filing  the  edges  off  them.  That 
of  stuff  is  out  now  and  sportsman- 
i  prevails.  But  somebody  always  turns 
[with  a  new  twist.  Art  Siebke,  an  ice- 
Ming  farmer  from  Vincentown,  New 
learned  one  in  the  Gar  Wood 
|gatta  last  year  in  Detroit, 
he  race  started  in  a  rising  snowstorm, 
er  the  first  turn  Art  got  lost  in  the 
rling  flakes.  By  the  time  he  had  groped 
way  back  into  the  race,  he  was  out 
| the  money.    Afterward  he  discovered 
Detroit  skippers  were  carrying  com- 

for  blind  boating. 
1'orth  Central  ice  yachtsmen  like  to 
stories  about  the  Paul  Bunyan  boats 
it  were  built  on  Lake  Winnebago  in 
bygone  lumbering  days.    Not  to  be 
done  by  the  Hudson  River  million- 
s,  the  lumbermen  built  great  ice  gal- 
like the  Colonel  Hardshaw,  which 
smmodated  27  passengers. 
|A  gang  of  logging  men  at  Neenah  at 
top   of   Lake   Winnebago   built    a 
[ighty  pleasure  cruiser  called  the  Cyrus, 
":h  held  almost  as  many  fun-loving 
avey  men  as  a  bunkhouse.  On  a  moon- 
i  Saturday  night,  the  Cyrus  would  thun- 
^r  down  the  lake,  loaded  with  timber 
ers  and   barrels   of  beer.    As   she 
ed  the  Stockbridge  Indian  reserva- 
l,  the  aborigines  would  turn  out  to  see 
rgo  by  with  her  windward  runner  skate 
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standing  up  against  the  moon  and  half  a 
dozen  loggers  shinnying  up  the  runner 
plank  to  hold  her  down. 

At  Fond  du  Lae.  30  miles  down  the 
lake,  the  loggers  would  bail  out,  run  into 
town,  have  a  fight,  and  rush  back  to  the 
Cyrus  before  the  locals  got  a  chance  to 
saw  her  runner  plank  in  half.  In  the 
meantime,  the  citizens  of  Fond  du  Lac 
would  send  out  an  alarm  on  the  phone 
that  the  Neenah  iceboat  was  at  large, 
alerting  citizens  in  the  other  lake  towns, 
Calumet  Harbor,  Winnebago.  Brother- 
town,  Oshkosh,  High  Cliff  and  Mcnasha. 

Ready  to  Fight  with  Saws 

Brave  men  in  these  towns  would  go 
down  to  the  lake  shore  armed  with  saws 
to  defend  their  homes.  As  the  pirate  sail 
of  the  Cyrus  bore  down  with  her  uproar 
of  singing  men  and  pounding  bung  start- 
ers, the  defenders  would  flourish  their 
saws.  When  the  lookout  man  on  the 
Cyrus  saw  the  moooglinl  on  sawblades, 
he  would  cry  to  the  helmsmen,  "Turn 
hard  away!"  and  the  Cyrus  would  speed 
off,  leaving  only  the  keening  sound  of 
her  rudder  skate  and  the  mocking  laugh- 
ter of  her  crew. 

Toronto  and  Hamilton,  Ontario,  are 
also  hot  iceboating  centers  with  a  color- 
ful past,  although  today  racing  on  To- 
ronto Bay  has  just  about  been  ruined  by 
ice-breaking  tugs,  the  fate  that  befell 
Hudson  River  racing.  Before  the  tugs 
loused  up  the  sport,  Toronto  boasted  an 
ice-taxi  fleet  which  plied  between  the 
city  and  the  offshore  island  resorts. 

When  fares  approached,  the  chil- 
blained  hackies  would  fight  for  business 
with  their  fists.  Possum  Mercer  and 
Slabsy  McGuire  were  two  of  the  early 
champion  ice  cabbies  who,  having  first 
bested  their  rivals,  would  bundle  up  to  a 
dozen  passengers  in  buffalo  robes  for 
a  hundred-mile-an-hour  boat  ride. 

But  the  most  determined  iceboaters  of 
all  are  the  South  Bay  Scooter  people  at 
Bellport,  Long  Island,  New  York,  who 
have  figured  out  a  way  to  overcome 
patches  of  open  water  caused  by  the  At- 
lantic's salty  tides.  They  have  invented 
the  unique  Scooter  class  boat,  an  am- 
phibian with  a  dish  bottom.  The  Scooter 
rips  across  the  ice  on  runners  and  then 
floats  under  sail  across  the  waterholes  un- 
til it  can  get  its  skates  on  ice  again. 

The  iceboating  season  often  lasts  from 
Thanksgiving  to  April  Fool's  Day  on 
Lake  Winnebago.  The  Oshkosh  skippers 
stick  to  it  until  the  thaw  is  nearly  com- 
plete. Everything  from  the  juvenile  "pig- 
hangers"  to  the  mighty  Debutante  III  is 
welcome  in  the  last  informal  meeting  of 
the  season,  the  Army-Navy  race. 

The  starting  line  is  the  bar  of  the  club- 
house, where  the  skippers  line  up  to 
down  a  drink,  anything  from  milk  to 
cognac.  Then  they  scrabble  down  to  the 
shore  and  jump  off,  taking  on  as  many 
crew  members  as  possible.  The  great 
armada  goes  boiling  off  to  Stockbridge, 
13  miles  across  the  lake.  With  many  a 
dizzy  spin  the  Oshkosh  boats  spray 
through  the  slick  and  slush. 

The  crews  try  to  avoid  hitting  the  far 
bank  hard  enough  to  upset  houses  in 
Stockbridge.  Facing  a  muddy  bluff  150 
feet  high,  each  crew  goes  to  work  trying 
to  push  its  skipper  up  the  hill  and  pull 
his  rivals  down.  The  first  mudball  to 
stagger  into  the  Stockbridge  Tavern  and 
down  a  drink  is  the  winner. 

It  takes  about  ten  minutes  from  start 
to  finish.  Sometimes  the  awarding  of  con- 
solation drinks  goes  on  and  on  while  the 
sun  melts  the  ice.  The  steel-shod  yachts 
sink  dolefully  into  the  lake  mud.  Then 
the  phones  start  ringing  in  Oshkosh  for 
rescue  cars  to  take  the  yachtsmen  home. 
It  takes  an  hour  to  drive  around  the  lake 
to  get  them. 
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NO  OTHER  TOOTHPASTE 
CLEANS  TEETH  BETTER  THAN 
COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM!  j 
AND  I  SIMPLY  LOVE     \ 
C0L6ATES  DELICIOUS     J 
WAKE- UP  FLAVOR!    < 


A/woyi  use 
COLGATE  OENTAl  CREAM 
offer  you  eat 
and  before  every  dole 
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AT  AIRPORTS 


AT  COLLEGE 
SNACK  BARS 


'ROVHO   THE  CLOCK 
'R.0UNO  THE  COUNTRY 


V 


AT  RAILROAD 
STATIONS 


America's  favorite  quick-meal— at  airports,  railroad  stations,  drug 
stores  or  bowling  alleys— is  a  great  big,  tempting  bowl  of  steaming 
Heinz  Soup,  with  the  same  old-fashioned  flavor  you  enjoy  at  home! 
Two-minute  service  of  your  favorite  kind  is  made  possible  by 
efficient  Heinz  Electric  Soup  Kitchens! 


AT  BOWLING  ALLEYS 


Following  the  sun-and-fun  trails  West 
and  South— touring  the  country  on 
business  missions  or  merely  enjoying 
a  snack  on  the  job— Americans  are  re- 
lying more  and  more  on  delicious  Heinz 
Soups  for  nourishment  anywhere,  any 
time!  For  Heinz  Electric  Soup  Kitchens 
are  located  in  factory,  bank  and  office 
buildings — college  lunch  rooms,  bus 
terminals  and  roadside  stands! 

Maybe  you've  a  hankering  for  Heinz 
Chicken  Noodle  Soup  with  its  glisten- 
ing, golden  broth  and  tender  egg-rich 
noodles.  Or  perhaps  a  bowl  of  red  and 
spicy  Heinz  Cream  of  Tomato  or  lusty 


Heinz  Vegetable  Soup  would  just  hit 
the  spot.  Step  up  to  the  counter  where 
there's  a  Heinz  Soup  Kitchen— and  in 
just  two  minutes  you're  dipping 
your  spoon  into  a  bowl  of  piping-hot, 
home-tasting  soup,  fresh  from  Heinz 
immaculate  modern  kitchens! 

All  Heinz  Soups  are  made  the  old  home 
way— carefully,  painstakingly— with  rich, 
homespun  flavor  brewed  in.  Take  your 
pick  from  the  10  luscious  kinds  featured 
wherever  there's  a  Heinz  Soup  Kitchen. 
And  order  an  assortment  of  Heinz 
Soups  from  your  grocer,  too  —  for 
mighty  good  eating  at  mighty  little  cost! 


AT  FACTORY 
LUNCHROOMS 


AT  OFFICE  BUILDING 
LUNCHROOMS 


COOK  FOR  TH£ 


GOOPtAl 
WMRM 

)  roc/oa 


Ask  for  your  favorite  Heinz  Soup  at  your 
favorite  eating  place!  While  you  watch,  the 
waitress  pours  the  soup  into  an  electric  cup. 


In  two  minutes,  you  catch  the  irresistible 
aroma  of  the  fragrant,  piping-hot  soup 
the  waitress   is   pouring  into  the  bowl. 


She  sets  the  bowl  before  you — and  you  en- 
joy soup  that's  rich  with  a  true  homemade 
flavor.  Take  your  pick  of  the  10  savory, 
nourishing  kinds! 


PROPRIETORS- 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

New  Space-Saver  "Utility"  Model  of  Heinz 

Electric  Soup  Kitchen  Now  Available! 

To  proprietors  who  have  never  used  Heinz 
Electric  Soup  Kitchens,  H.  J.  Heinz  Com- 
pany makes  a  special  offer  of  the  compact, 
efficient  new  Space-Saver  "Utility"  Model! 
Mail  coupon  at  right  for  complete  details 
about  this  new  kitchen  — or  the  other 
models  available  to  fit  your  needs! 


H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Dept.  C-2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kindly  send  me  complete  details  about — 
□  The  new  Space-Saver  "Utility"  Model 

n  Other  models  of  Heinz  Electric  Soup  Kitchens  plus  details  about 
the  Heinz  Plan  for  better  service  for  my  customers. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


ZONE. 


.STATE. 


KIND  OF  BUSINESS  OPERATED. 
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By  BILL  KAY 


The  St.  Louis  University  blues  are  hot.  With  a  home-grown  team  they've  scored  in  basketball's  big  tii 

finalist;   upset   Holy   Cross,   defending   N.C.A., 
champion;  routed  perennially  powerful  Long  l| 
land,  and  whipped  Notre  Dame.  Then  the  Billikeif 
invaded  South  Bend  and  did  what  mighty  Kentuck 
had  failed  to  do.  They  terminated  Notre  Dame| 
38-game  home  winning  streak. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  St.  Louis  (strictly  j 
Cardinal  baseball  town)    went  basketball   era 
Attendance  skyrocketed.  The  Billikens  had  to  mov 
out  of  their  cozy  campus  gym  and  into  the  municJ 
pal  auditorium  in  order  to  accommodate  capacit[ 
crowds  of  1 1 ,000  frenzied  fans. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  St.  Louis  success  stor 
are  Ed  Macauley,  six-foot,  six-inch  center,  and  Ec 
die  Hickey,  five-foot,  five-inch  coach,  who  elimi 
nates  the  team's  offensive  flaws  by  studying  motioij 
pictures  of  each  game. 

Before  the  invitational  finale  in  Madison  Squarl 
Garden,  Little  Hick  took  Big  Mac  aside.  "Look,] 
Hick  said,  "you've  been  playing  the  full  40 
utes  every  game.  I've  told  you  to  rest  on  offens 
never  on  defense.  You've  followed  instruction 
The  team  still  comes  first,  of  course,  but  I  want  yod 
to  win  the  outstanding-player  award.  You  deservJ 
it,  but  you  won't  get  it  unless  you  score  more.  To| 
night,  quit  resting  on  offense." 

Macauley  popped  24  points  and  was  namec| 
Player  of  the  Year. 

Lawyer-Coach  Hickey  believes  the  Billikens  ard 
in  big-league  basketball  to  stay.  With  Macaulei 
shooting  for  All-America  honors  again  this  season) 
St.  Louis  isn't  conceding  the  national  title  to  Ken| 
tucky  or  anybody  else. 

"We  have  a  firm  foundation,"  Hickey  explains| 
"Every  man  on  our  team  is  home-grown — it's 
all-St.  Louis  squad.  We  have  a  nice  freshman  squadj 
too,  and  they're  all  local  boys  who  ought  to  make 
good." 

Moral:  Small  schools  in  big  towns  can  become 
champions  by  convincing  kids  that,  when  the  time 
comes  to  play  basketball,  there's  no  place  like  home.| 

GIVE  HIM  A  CIGAR 

Sports  jack  pot:  Vince  Frechette  of  Flint,  Michi- 
gan, has  (a)  bowled  a  300  game,  (b)  scored  a  holel 
in  one  on  a  280-yard  hole  and  (c)  pitched  a  perfect| 
no-hit-no-run  softball  game. 

VIDEO  VIEWS 

Television's  top  brass  is  worried.  Pro  baseball 
magnates  are  on  the  verge  of  banning  direct  tele- 
casts in  1950.  Pro  football  owners  fear  direct  tele- 
vision will  kill  big  crowds  in  bad  weather.  Possible 
compromise:  They'll  televise  game  films  after  the 
game,  either  the  same  evening,  or  the  next  day. 

MANGRUM'S  CHOICE 

Golfer  Lloyd  Mangrum  gets  tired  of  the  steak- 
and-chicken  diet  on  the  plush  pro  golf  circuit.  At 
home  in  Los  Angeles,  Lloyd  orders  a  delicacy  not 
found  on  country-club  menus:  ham  hocks  and 
beans.  EZJE^TLZJ 
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WIDE    WOULD 


Spark  plug  of  the  Billikens'  rise  to  power  is  Ed  Macauley  (number  50),  basketball's  Player  of  the  Year 


T.  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY  is  a  member  of 

Sthe  no-ivy  league.  It  has  a  functional, 
midtown  campus  with  red  brick  build- 
ings and  concrete  sidewalks  instead  of 
ivied  walls  and  shady  paths.  Its  teams 
are  called  Billikens,  which  is,  according  to  St.  Louis 
legend,  the  nickname  of  a  pinheaded  Chinese  god 
who  stands  for  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 


Up  until  last  year,  the  Billikens  were  basketball 
nobodies;  now,  things  are  finally  the  way  they 
ought  to  be  to  make  St.  Louis  fans  happy.  The  Billi- 
kens are  playing  college  basketball's  big-time  circuit 
and,  as  winners  of  the  1948  National  Invitational 
Tournament,  they're  getting  top  billing. 

That  invitational  title  climaxed  an  amazing 
season.   The  Billikens  walloped  Baylor,  N.C.A.A. 
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HE  GREAT  RIGHT  WAY 

Of  all  the    avenues  of  approach"  to  pre-war  Quality. ..  there's  none  more  popular. .  .none  more  SURE...  than 
Seagram's  7  Crown.  Each  year  more  millions  agree  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  make  drinks  taste  great! 
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Seagrams  .w^Sure...^.^-^  & 
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AGRAM'S  7  CROWN.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86.8  proof.  65%  grain  neutral  spirits,  seagram-distillers  corporation,  Chrysler  building,  new  york 
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and  he  taught  me  what  he  knew.  About 
1933  we  branched  into  fake-accident 
claims.     A  Bowery  bum  got  us  started. 

One  day  I  was  standing  on  a  street 

corner  with  S ,  and  a  car  making  a 

turn  hit  a  derelict.  The  car  stopped. 
The  bum  got  up.  brushed  his  pants,  and 
went  away.  I  took  the  license-plate 
number  of  the  car  and  reported  a  hit- 
and-run  case  in  order  to  get  the  accident 
on  record.  I  then  turned  the  case  over 
to  an  attorney  who  knew  what  it  was  all 
about  but  didn't  want  me  to  explain  fully 
as  he  figured  it  was  a  racket.  The  at- 
torney agreed  to  work  for  a  one-third  cut 
of  the  settlement. 

I  then  called  police  headquarters  and 
told  them.  "This  is  Walsh.  Badge  Num- 
ber such-and-such."  and  the  fellow  on 
the  other  end  said.  "How  do  you  feel 
today?"  I  said.  "Okay."  and  gave  him  the 
license  number  and  asked  him  what  the 
owner's  name  was.  He  was  very  helpful 
and  got  me  the  information.  I  then  called 
the  car  owner  on  the  phone,  saying  I 
represented  the  social  service  at  Belles  ue 
Hospital. 

I  told  him  we  had  a  bill  for  medical 
treatment  and  asked  for  the  name  of  his 
insurance  carrier,  which  he  gave  me.  I 
ventured  on  jokingly  that  the  fellow  has 
developed  a  dread  disease  due  to  this 
accident  and  that  I  hoped  he  carried 
enough  insurance.  He  admitted  he  car- 
ried a  twenty-to-forty-thousand-dollar 
policy  and  he  volunteered  the  name  of 
his  insurance  broker. 

A  summons  was  served  for  S25.000, 
and  a  physical  examination  was  arranged 
at  the  attorney's  office.  My  partner 
dressed  as  the  bum  for  the  act  and  dis- 
played an  X  ray  showing  a  fracture  of 
the  shoulder.  I  had  not  known  about  this 
X-ray  side  line  before. 

Three  weeks  after  the  examination  my 
partner  and  I  called  an  adjuster  we  knew 
in  this  particular  company  and  asked  him 
to  see  what  figure  he  could  put  on  this 
particular  case,  if  any.  Later  in  the  day 
he  gave  us  a  figure  of  S4.000. 

We  waited  a  little  while  and  then  called 
this  adjuster  again  and  told  him  we 
needed  another  S500  to  settle  the  case, 
which  brought  the  figure  up  to  S4.500. 
We  then  told  the  attorney  that  we  had  to 
bribe  the  adjuster  with  SI. 000.  which  we 
kept.  Later  we  gave  the  adjuster  S200  to 
keep  him  happy,  and  the  lawyer,  who  was 
working  on  one-third  and  thought  we 
really  gave  the  adjuster  SI, 000.  came  in 
for  a  piece.  He  never  knew  we  chiseled 
him  and  split  S3, 100. 

A  Partner  With  Bad  Habits 

Now  that  I  had  seen  the  way  my  part- 
ner's pattern  worked,  I  became  very 
much  interested.  At  this  time  my  partner 
was  losing  his  money  on  horses  and  in 
dice  games  and  was  forever  borrowing 
money  from  me  to  support  his  habit.  I 
quit  him  and  went  on  my  own.  He  has 
no  police  record.  He  was  never  caught. 
But  he  is  on  the  rocks  today. 

I  saw  immediately  that  I  would  need 
a  file  of  X  rays  to  build  up  my  pattern  of 
operation.  My  first  step  was  to  go  to  the 
Municipal  Lodging  House,  which  had 
bums  and  derelicts.  I  spoke  to  a  bum 
with  a  cast  on  his  arm  and  asked  him 
how  old  the  injury  was.  where  the  break 
was,  how  he  got  it,  and  if  there  was  any 
lawsuit  pending.  I  then  took  him  into  my 
car,  saying  I  was  a  student  from  some 
medical  school  and  was  making  a  study 
of  fresh  fractures.  It  he  would  comply 
with  my  request  and  have  X  rays  taken 
at  a  doctor's  office  in  the  Bronx  I  would 
give  him  two  bottles  of  whisky  and  S5 
for  himself. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  X  ray  was  taken 
the  doctor  convinced  me  this  bum  was 
telling  the  truth  that  it  was  a  fresh  in- 


I  STOLE  A  MILLION 
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jury.  I  then  made  a  deal  with  the  doctor 
for  a  dozen  plates  with  two  views  of  this 
fracture,  and  gave  him  S75  for  these 
X  rays. 

Later  I  got  X  rays  of  other  fractures, 
but  these  first  X  rays  were  all  alike  ex- 
cept each  plate  had  different  initials  and 
there  was  no  doctor's  name  on  them  to 
trip  me  up.  They  usually  put  a  patient's 
initials  on  X  rays  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fication. One  plate  had  the  initials 
"D.C.L.*  on  it  and  I  used  it  under  such 
names  as  David  C.  Levy,  Daniel  C.  Le- 
vine  and  others.  This  fooled  the  insur- 
ance investigators,  who  were  always 
checking  to  see  if  a  claimant  had  a  pre- 
vious accident  with  them. 

I  now  set  about  getting  people  to  work 
for  me  who  could  pretend  they  got  hurt 
in  the  fake  accidents  as  the  victim.  They 
were  called  "floppers"  and  "divers."  A 
flopper  is  a  person  who  knows  how  to 
fake  getting  hit  by  a  car  making  a  turn 
at  an  intersection.    This  person  dashes 


prostitutes  who  operated  in  apartment 
houses,  since  they  moved  around  a  lot 
and  were  hard  to  keep  track  of.  How- 
es er.  I  also  knew  many  other  people  I 
could  go  to  who  would  say  the  injured 
lived  there  if  an  insurance  investigator 
came  around.  I  would  give  them  S10  or 
S15  to  say  this. 

I  would  give  the  injured  a  name  like 
Joe  Marino  and  the  next  day  I  would  go 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  building  and 
ask  him  what  apartment  Marino  lives  in. 
The  superintendent  would  say  no.  there 
was  no  Marino  there.  I  would  then  say, 
"Oh.  he  lives  upstairs  with  John  Jones," 
and  the  superintendent  would  give  me 
the  number  of  the  apartment  that  Jones 
lived  in. 

A  day  later  my  lieutenant  would  go  to 
the  superintendent  and  ask  him  again 
what  apartment  Marino  lived  in.  The 
superintendent  would  still  not  remember 
Marino  so  my  lieutenant  would  say,  "He 
is  the  fellow  that  broke  his  elbow  in  that 
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"It  got  so  crowded  I  put  your  shaving 
things    in   the   top   of   the   hall   closet" 


STANLEY     BE*EPtSTAIH 


out  to  cross  the  street  as  the  car  comes 
around  the  corner  at  low  speed.  He  puts 
his  hands  on  the  front  fender  and  flips 
over  backward  and  lays  in  the  street 
groaning. 

It  is  very  hard  to  get  good  actors. 
Some  floppers  were  very  good  actors,  but 
others  would  only  wince  here  and  there. 
Floppers  could  work  at  any  time  of  day. 
but  not  divers.  Divers  were  best  at  night. 

A  diver  is  a  person  who  takes  a  car 
going  straight  down  the  street,  maybe 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  This  party  stands 
several  feet  off  the  curb  and  as  the  car 
approaches  he  runs  out  and  sort  of 
crouches  while  he  slams  his  hand  against 
the  door,  making  a  very  loud  noise.  He 
then  falls  into  the  street.  The  car  stops, 
and  from  there  on  the  routine  is  the  same 
as  it  is  with  a  flopper. 

I  collected  51,750  on  my  first  case.  I 
found  a  truck  driver  who  would  play 
ball.  He  told  me  the  stops  on  his  route 
and  I  introduced  the  party  to  be  injured 
to  the  driver.  I  then  selected  a  street  cor- 
ner that  had  no  drugstore.  I  did  not  want 
them  picking  him  up  and  carrying  him 
into  a  drugstore  instead  of  sending  him 
to  the  hospital,  which  was  very  impor- 
tant as  I  had  to  have  official  records 
when  I  got  ready  to  make  my  claim. 

Before  the  "accident"  took  place  it 
was  necessary  to  set  up  a  fake  address 
for  the  "injured."  I  soon  found  this  was 
the  most  important  link  if  my  case  was 
going  to  stand  up.  This  job  took  several 
days. 

If  possible   I   preferred  to  deal  with 


big  accident.  He  lives  with  John  Jones." 
Now  the  idea  was  planted  in  the  superin- 
tendent's brain,  and  when  the  insurance 
investigator  finally  got  around  to  check- 
ing the  address  the  superintendent  would 
tell  him,  "Sure,  Marino  fives  here.  He's 
the  guy  who  broke  his  elbow  in  that  acci- 
dent. He  lives  with  John  Jones  upstairs." 
This  would  convince  the  investigator  that 
there  really  was  a  Marino  and  that  he 
really  lived  there. 

Now  comes  the  accident.  I  picked  up 
the  flopper  in  my  car,  told  him  his  name 
and  address,  and  drove  around  for  an 
hour  to  make  sure  I  was  not  being  tailed. 
Finally  we  got  to  the  street  corner  I  had 
picked.  The  truck  arrived  on  schedule 
and  the  flopper  went  into  his  act.  I  paid 
him  S10  for  this.  It  was  a  good  perform- 
ance. 

While  my  flopper  was  laying  in  the 
street  groaning,  a  cop  came  up  and 
wanted  to  know  what  is  going  on  here.  I 
stayed  off  in  the  crowd  and  watched  the 
stage  play.  The  cop  called  an  ambulance, 
which  soon  arrived,  and  after  the  flopper 
was  taken  away  the  cop  made  out  his  re- 
port describing  the  accident.  Now  the 
accident  was  on  the  police  record,  which 
was  important. 

At  the  hospital  the  flopper  made  out 
that  his  elbow  was  badly  injured.  The 
act  had  to  be  very  good  in  order  for 
the  intern  to  suggest  X  rays.  However,  the 
flopper  then  refused  to  have  X  rays  taken 
there,  saying  he  wanted  his  own  doctor 
to  take  them.  The  intern  then  entered 
the  case  in  the  hospital  records  as  a  pos- 


. 


sible  fracture.  It  was  important  for 
intern  to  diagnose  the  injury  as  a  poss 
fracture,  since  it  opened  the  way  for 
to  use  one  of  my  phony  X  rays  later, 
the  intern  diagnosed  the  injury  as  c 
tusions  or  abrasions  I  would  have 
drop  the  case,  as  contusions  and  at 
sions  are  not  worth  the  trouble. 

One  week  after  this  phony  accidei    i 
turned  the  case  over  to  an  attorney.  1     |W 
attorney  was  what  you  call  book-sm 
but  he  could  not  move  around  very 
and  he  did  not  know  I  was  outsmart 
him  with  a  fake.  All  he  was  interested 
was  his  check.  The  attorney  sent  a  cli 
letter  to  the  owner  of  the  truck,  wl 
was  forwarded  to  the  insurance  can 
B>  the  time  the  insurance  company 


the  letter,  there  was  already  a  lawyei    kl 
the  case  and  they  could   not  push 
around. 

In  about  ten  days  the  adjuster  fr 
the  insurance  company  called  up  the 
torney  and  asked  what  the  injury  » 
The  attorney  said  it  was  a  bad  injury 
that  he  could  not  tell  him  any  more  as 
did  not  have  a  complete  medical  rep« 
He  then  told  the  adjuster  to  arrangi 
physical  examination  with  the  insurai    tto 
company  doctor,  but  said  it  could 
take  place  for  several  weeks  since  the 
jured  party  was  not  available  just  then. 


The  Doctor  Was  Gullible 
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It  was  important  now  to  get  a  priv 
doctor  to  put  this  fake  case  into  his  o 
files.  I  went  to  see  a  doctor  who  thou 
I  was  a  legitimate  insurance  adjuster  a 
told  him  things  looked  very  bright 
him  in  the  future  as  I  was  interested 
him  and  would  like  to  see  him  picking 
some  extra  change  as  an  insurance-co  ;  ill 
pany  doctor. 

I  then  told  him  about  the  case  a    r 
asked  him  to  make  out  an  index  card     Mr 
his  files  showing  that  he  had  treated  i 
"injured."  I  told  him  he  had  nothing 
fear  so  long  as  he  did  not  give  me  ai^\. 
thing  in  writing.    All  I  wanted  was 
him  to  say  he  had  seen  the  patient  if  i 
insurance  company  called   and   to  i 
them  to  call  the  attorney  if  they  want  ilea 
more  information.    I  paid  him  S50 
this,  but  before  I  left  his  office  I  lift 
some  of  his  letterheads  and  put  them 
my  pocket. 

The  next  step  in  this  pattern  was 
make  out  a  medical  report  on  the  d( 
tor's  stationery.  I  forged  the  doctor's  s 
nature  on  this  report,  which  I  wr< 
myself.  The  report  stated :  "This  patien 
under  my  care  for  the  following  injur 
sustained  on  such  and  such  a  date:  con! 
sions  and  abrasions  of  right  elbow;  fn. 
ture  of  internal  condyle  of  right  humer 
X-ray  examination  reveals  fracture  of 
ternal  condyle.  This  patient  will  requ 
further  treatment." 

I  did  not  use  the  original  flopper 
take  the  insurance-company  examinati 
as  I  did  not  want  to  make  him  feel  t 
important  in  the  setup.  I  hired  a  thief  i 
stead  from  the  Bronx  who  had  the  sai  r; 
type  of  build  as  the  original  flopper,  a 
I  gave  this  bum  S15  to  take  the  examir 
tion. 

Eight  weeks  after  the  "accident 
doctor  from  the  insurance  company  c  tt 
amined  the  patient  The  reason  it  »  - 
eight  weeks  was  that  it  takes  about  eig 
weeks  for  adhesive-tape  markings  to 
away,  and  I  could  not  appear  in, 
three  weeks,  with  this  bum  who  show 
no  evidence  of  ever  being  bancaged. 

First,  though.  I  took  the  bum  to  t 
scene  where  the  "accident"  happened 
he  could  answer  questions.  I  gave  h 
his  age  and  fixed  his  date  of  birth.  I  tc 
him  the  name  of  the  doctor  who  was  su 
posed  to  have  X-rayed  him  and  treat 
him.  I  further  explained  to  him  wh 
the  X  ray  was  taken,  when  the  adhesi 
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>ing  was  applied,  how  often  he  saw 
or,  when  the  strapping  was  re- 
J,  the  amount  of  bakings  and  mas- 
gs  that  followed,  and  the  medical 
p  to  date. 

the  examination  the  insurance  doc- 

"a'Hst  looked  at  the  phony  X  ray  and 

the  patient  to  squeeze  his  hand  to 

there   was  a   loss  of  restriction. 

this  quick  examination  the  insur- 

^•ompany  settled  for  SI, 750.    That 

,ir  as  it  went.     In  later  cases  I 

I  that  insurance-company   doctors 

Mially  too  busy  to  be  thorough,  as 

ire  looking  to  examine  a  lot  of  pa- 

for  purposes   of  money.    I   also 

i  that  big  doctors  are  pushovers  as 

ive  big  egos. 

15  years  1  worked  this  racket  I 

up  against  only   a   few  thorough 

rs.    They  were  real  heavyweights, 

had  a  system  tor  them,  too.   When 

f  my  injured  was  to  be  examined  by 

ivyweight  1  knew  was  thorough,  I 

:jW  use  an  old  pickpocket's  trick  to 

urage  him.  I  just  gave  the  "injured" 

iple  of  shots  of  whisky  and  all  the 

he  could  eat  and  I  have  yet  to  see  a 

-  who  could  stand  the  smell  when 

itient  bleu  in  his  face.   The  doctor 

i  get    desperate    from    this   man's 

*h  and  would  give  him  a  fast  once- 

■«and  tell  him  to  put  on  his  coat  and 

n  the  outer  office  while  he  filled  out 

^ort.   It  was  easy. 

all,  I  cashed  over  a  million  dollars' 

of  insurance-settlement  checks  but 

er  kept  any  records.   I  never  put  a 

in  the   bank,   even   under  an   as- 

i  name,  as  it  would  have  been  lost  if 

-•A.  Sometimes  I  had  as  much  as  $20,- 

stmy  apartment  in  the  Bronx  which 

■'4  $60  a  month  for.  I  kept  the  money 

y  in  $500  bills  and  concealed  them 

ook  called  Ivanhoe,  which  was  in  a 

■  at  of  other  books  in  a  closet. 

'■■'-w  files  were  in  my  head.  I  had  to  be 

ng  all  the  time  as  it  would  have 

fatal  to  backtrack  on  myself.  I  had 

careful  that  a  flopper  did  not  take 

ops  in  front  of  the  same  cop  or  be 

d  up  by  an  ambulance  and  taken  to 

Lwticular  hospital  where  he  could  be 

zed  as  a  repeater. 

hun  Low  License  Numbers 

^o  learned  not  to  let  a  flopper  or  a 
l]  take  a  car  with  a  low  license  num- 
rtas  this  would  indicate  that  the  car 
igs  to  an  important  individual  and  I 
ot  wish  to  become  involved  in  a  lot 
ttblicity.  Once  a  flopper  picked  such 
4  in  front  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and 
■  the  cop  came  over  to  question  the 
■r  I  heard  him  say,  "Hello,  Judge." 
srame  somewhat  nervous  on  hearing 
ithis  fellow  was  a  judge  so  I  eased 
rtto  the  flopper  and  told  him  to  get 
ti.  The  flopper  then  picked  himself 
find  said,  "Sorry,  I  did  not  watch 
lie  I  was  walking,"  and  we  let  the  case 

.lother  time  one  of  my  floppers  was 
jHnized  by  a  cab  driver  who  was  a 
ad  of  his  and  saw  him  laying  in  the 
I:  after  an  accident.  The  cab  driver 
iii,  "What's  the  matter,  Johnny?"  and 
*ame  necessary  for  me  to  go  over  to 
cab  driver  and  explain  to  him  that 
:t*as  no  Johnny  and  for  him  to  keeD 
ng. 

mo  had  to  be  careful  not  to  let  an 
lance  company  maneuver  me  into 
« ition  where  I  would  have  to  permit  a 
$  ray  since  my  client  naturally  had 
»3een  injured  in  the  first  place.  If  a 
ttany  got  suspicious  and  requested 
*X  ray,  however,  I  would  still  not  be 
d.  Luckily,  an  insurance  company 
•ot  get  a  re-X  ray  without  a  court 
«r,  which  they  can  obtain  only  by 
*iing  fraud. 

owever,  if  the  company  got  stubborn 
Kried  to  make  me  agree  to  a  re-X  ray, 
Jd  immediately  go  up  and  see  the 
ly  adjuster  and  would  represent 
to  him  as  a  lawyer.   I  would  give 
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him  a  little  bottle  of  Chanel  No.  5  for  his 
wife  and  then  we  would  talk  about  the 
case.  1  would  tell  him  1  was  short  of 
money  and  was  trying  to  settle  the  case 
in  a  hurry  as  I  was  selling  my  client  out 
by  not  fighting  for  a  bigger  settlement  for 
him  and  this  naturally  was  to  the  com- 
pany's advantage.  This  worked  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  time.  When  it  did 
not  work  and  the  company  still  wanted 
a  re-X  ray  I  would  drop  the  case  as  it 
would  be  too  risky  to  argue  any  more. 

Swapping  Old  X  Rays  for  New 

I  could  do  more  tricks  with  my  X  rays 
than  a  monkey  with  a  peanut.  By  this  I 
mean  I  could  easily  switch  a  right  shoul- 
der to  a  left  shoulder  or  a  right  elbow  to  a 
left  elbow.  As  I  built  up  my  file  of  X  rays 
I  specialized  in  shoulders  and  elbows. 
When  these  X  rays  got  old  and  started  to 
darken  I  would  send  them  to  a  town  in 
Pennsylvania  or  Indiana,  and  have  fresh 
X  rays  made  from  them  by  some  process. 

When  I  had  X  rays  taken  of  these 
Bowery  bums,  I  made  sure  they  were 
taken  from  an  angle  where  the  heart  did 
not  show.  If  it  did  show,  I  could  not 
switch  rights  and  lefts.  Sometimes  I 
would  get  a  lady  bum  on  the  Bowery 
with  a  broken  shoulder  and  would  have 
her  X-rayed.  In  cases  like  this  I  would 
make  sure  that  the  X-ray  angle  did  not 
show  her  breast  shadow  as  I  could  not 
pass  it  off  as  a  man's  picture  if  such  a 
shadow  showed. 

In  one  of  my  early  jobs  I  used  an  X  ray 
of  a  broken  shoulder  which  I  had  stolen 
off  a  doctor's  desk.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  the  insurance-company  doctor  saw 
this  X  ray  the  company  offered  to  settle 
with  me  for  $4,500  if  I  would  sign  a  re- 
lease then  and  there.  I  was  speechless  for 
a  moment,  as  this  particular  fracture  was 
not  worth  more  than  $2,000,  but  I  signed 
the  release  and  left  the  insurance  com- 
pany very  much  disturbed. 

I  called  the  attorney  on  this  case  and 
arranged  a  meet  on  Thirty-fourth  Street 
and  Second  Avenue.  The  attorney  met 
me  and  I  told  him  what  happened.  He 
thought  we  were  in  a  trap.  He  wanted 
me  to  take  the  case  out  of  his  hands  for 
the  sole  purpose  that  this  amount  was 
too  excessive.  Attorneys  are  the  first 
guys  to  crack  under  these  circumstances. 
I  told  him  not  to  worry. 

Later  I  went  to  see  another  doctor  with 
this  particular  X  ray.  I  asked  him  what 
was  on  this  picture.  He  said,  "There  is  a 
fractured  shoulder  and  two  fractures  of 
the  spine."  I  then  realized  the  insurance 
company  had  gypped  me.  This  fracture 
was  worth  at  least  $10,000. 

There  was  another  thing  about  this 
particular  case.  When  the  insurance-com- 
pany doctor  examined  the  X  ray  he  asked 
the  "injured,"  who  was  with  me,  if  his 
back  hurt.  Not  knowing  what  to  say  as 
this  part  was  not  rehearsed,  the  injured 
said,  "A  little."  The  doctor  never  stopped 
to  think  that  the  injured  would  be  in  a 
hospital  and  not  in  a  doctor's  office  if  he 
had  just  had  a  broken  back.  To  top  it 
off,  the  doctor  got  so  excited  when  he  no- 
ticed the  spinal  fracture  he  never  realized 
he  was  looking  at  the  X  ray  of  a  woman 
instead  of  the  fellow  beside  me.  When 
I  looked  at  the  picture  later  I  could 
see  the  outline  of  a  woman's  breast. 

If  the  cops  or  the  insurance-fraud  in- 
vestigators could  have  trapped  me  with 
this  phony  X  ray  in  the  doctor's  office 
they  could  have  saved  over  a  million  dol- 
lars, as  this  is  the  amount  I  took  them  for 
later.  But  I  did  not  make  this  mistake 
again  and  it  was  fifteen  years  before  I 
made  another  mistake. 

Schiffer's  clever  crimes  continued  to 
pay  until,  after  fifteen  years  of  almost  un- 
believable success,  he  made  the  slip  he 
had  always  worried  about.  He  said  the 
wrong  thing  over  the  telephone.  Find 
out  how  the  police  finally  were  able  to 
send  him  up  the  river — in  next  week's 
Collier's. 


For  the  next  two  months 


Well  GUARANTEE 
your  pictures  ! 


{And  you  don't  even  have  to 
use  this  camera  ) 


Yes,  we'll  guarantee  that  you're  satis- 
fied with  every  picture  you  take  on 
Ansco  Superpan  Press  Film  for  the  next 
two  months  (up  to  March  31,  1949). 

Take  them  indoors  or  out.  And  if 
you're  not  satisfied,  fill  out  the  coupon 
your  dealer  will  give  you  and  mail  it. 
with  all  the  negatives  and  original  film 
carton,  to  Ansco,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

We  ijnaraniee  to  .send  you  a  new  roll  oj 
film  free!  We'll  also  show  you  how  you 
can  improve  your  pictures.  But  hurry, 
guarantee  expires  March  31,  1949. 

And  it  makes  no  difference  what 
kind  of  camera  you  use.  Although  you'll 


find  taking  pictures  is  almost  as  sim- 
ple as  sharpening  a  pencil,  if  you  use 
the  handy  Ansco  Flash  Clipper  Camera. 

The  Clipper  has  a  pre-focused  lens 
that  does  the  work  for  you.  No  guess- 
ing. Just  line  up  your  subject  and  click 
—you've  got  a  picture.  Special  double 
f/11  lens  eliminates  distortion.  Built-in 
flash  synchronization.  Clipper  Camera 
costs  only  $14.50,  plus  tax.  Flash  at- 
tachment, only  $3.45,  plus  tax. 

Get  yourself  an  Ansco  Clipper  Cam- 
era and  a  roll  of  Ansco  Superpan  Press 
Film  today.  Ansco.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
A  Division  of  General  Aniline  &  Film 
Corporation. "From  Research  to  Reality'.' 

ASK   FOR 

Ansco 

SUPERPAN  PRESS  FILM 
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A  tie  k  as  c^)tfn<J 

as  tjoa  -Pee/  / 
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You  can  always  (well,  almost  al- 
ways!) guess  the  approximate  age 
of  a  man  by  the  kind  of  cravats  he 
wears. 

Men  who  are  still  on  the  sunny 
side  of  their  age  are  apt  to  go  in 
for  ties  of  a  certain  sprightliness  — 
like  these  striking  new  wider  Arrow 
Ties  in  planned  patterns ! 

Their  unusual  designs  and  exhil- 
arating color  combinations  will  de- 
light such  fortunate  gentlemen. 

Tailored  of  a  rich,  all-rayon 
Royalty  Foulard,  they  knot  and 
drape  flawlessly  and,  thanks  to 
their  special  linings,  give  wrinkles 
the  well-known  dust-off. 

See  them  at  your  Arrow  dealer's! 
You'll  come  out  whistling.  $2.00. 


^iRROJV  TIES 


»»- 


Cluett,  Peabody  4  Co.,  Inc.  Makers  of  Arrow  Shirts 
Ties    •     Handkerchiefs    •    Sports  Shirts    •    Underwear 


THE  GREATEST  DRUG  SINCE 
PENICILLIN 


Continued  from  page  26 


There  is  nothing  very  mysterious 
about  the  way  in  which  this  is  done.  One 
simply  makes  a  muddy  soup  of  a  soil 
sample,  then  streaks  it  across  a  small 
glass  dish  containing  agar — a  bacterial 
fodder.  The  microbes  in  the  soil  start 
feasting,  growing.  Next,  you  streak 
samples  of  common  disease  microbes 
across  the  muddy  path.  If  molds  or 
bacteria  in  the  soil  attack  and  kill  the 
disease  organisms,  it  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  There  is  a  clear  spot  left  on 
the  plate  at  the  scene  of  battle.  When 
this  happens,  using  a  microscope  you 
fish  out  the  particular  microbe  responsi- 
ble for  the  killing,  start  growing  it  in 
flasks  or  test  tubes. 

In  the  course  of  such  routine  testing 
of  thousands  of  soil  samples,  Burkholder 
got  a  promising  microbe.  It  was  in  a 
soil  sample  from  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
This  microbe — at  the  time  unidentified 
— was  a  powerful  battler  against  bacteria 
which  caused  intestinal  disease,  and 
against  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  others. 
In  these  preliminary  experiments,  it 
looked  interesting  enough  for  further 
work.  Accordingly,  Burkholder  sent  it 
along  to  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  in  Detroit, 
sponsors  of  his  work. 

Parke,  Davis  assigned  a  crack  research 


team  to  study  the  new  microbe: 
John    Ehrlich,    bacteriologist;    Qd 
Bartz,  chemist;  I.  William  McLea 
virus  expert.    The  group  decided 
the  soil  microbe  against  a  partic 
unpleasant  man-killer:  Rickettsia  p| 
zeki.    This  is  the  creature  which 
typhus  fever.  The  microbe  is  nar 
two  men  who  fought  that  disea 
died  at  its  hands:  Howard  Taylor  I 
etts  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  Stanisl; 
Prowazek  of  Hamburg,  Germany! 

Ehrlich,  forty-one,  a  quiet,  darl 
most  painfully  shy  research  man' 
pared  cultures  of  the  microbe  X 
Burkholder  had  discovered,  then  fii 
off  the  "beer."  hoping  it  would 
the  killing  chemicals.  He  handed 
brownish  fluid  along  to  McLean. 

McLean  devised  his  experiment 
inoculated  fertile  eggs  with  Rick 
prowazeki,  which,  let  alone, 
swiftly  kill  the  chick  embryos  gn| 
in  the  eggs.  Then  he  attempted  tc 
the  lives  of  the  unborn  chicks  witj 
microbe  juice  prepared  by  Ehrlich. 
Lean  injected  the  eggs  with  enoul 
Burkholder's  microbe  X  concentratf 
the  microbe  toll  stopped.  Instea 
dying,  a  good  part  of  the  embryos| 
on  to  hatch  into  healthy  chicks! 


"I'm  not  asking  you  to  do  it. 
I    can    paint    the    shelves!' 


"Where's  a  paint  brush?" 


"How   do  1   get  the 
lid  off  the  paint  can?" 
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VJUHCIJ  By  John  Huge 
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was  the  first  time  in  history  any 
had  shown  marked  activity  against 
I  of  the  most  murderous  of  all  mi- 

atin   Bartz,   the   research   team's 
st,  got  the  signal:  Drop  everything, 
working  on  this  microbe  juice.  Try 
act  the  chemical  stuff  which  killed 
typhus  microbe — get  it  in  pure, 
jalline  form.   Then  try  to  find  what 
I  chemical    is.     Bartz    worked    two 
|ths  on  the  job,  came  up  with  the  con- 
nate he  was  looking  for. 
rlich,    McLean    and    other    Parke, 
i  researchers  hurried  along  with  the 
of  seeing  what  this  new  microbe 
|;r  would  do.     They  infected  mice 
whooping  cough — enough  of  the 
to  kill  them  with  almost  100 
(cent  regularity.     The  drug  would 
lives  of  such  mice  with  almost  un- 
ig  regularity.  They  tried  it  on  mouse 
guinea  pig  tuberculosis;  on  dysen- 
bacteria;  and  on  one  type  of  killing 
|imonia  untouched  by  penicillin.  The 
;  worked  well.    But  it  was  the  typhus 
that  got  everyone  excited. 

Preparing  for  New  Tests 

this  stage,  Parke,  Davis  research 

jrs  wanted  tests  of  a  type  that  their 

laboratory   was   not   equipped   to 

llle.     The  problem  was  laid  before 

Joseph  E.  Smadel,  head  of  virus  re- 

:h   at   the   Army   Medical   Center, 

"lington.    Could  he  handle  tests  with 

and   rickettsial   diseases — typhus, 

typhus,  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 

r,  psittacosis  or  parrot  fever,  lym- 

luloma     venereum — a     particu- 

unpleasant,    persistent,    crippling 

eal  disease?    He  undertook  the  job. 

in  the  laboratory,  the  drug  turned 

liant  results.   The  time  had  come 

sts  with  human  beings. 

rly    last    winter,    Dr.    Eugene    H. 

ie  of   Parke,   Davis  was  going  to 

to  be  decorated  by  the  govern- 

for  his  war  work.    He  had  been  a 

sr  of  a  medical  mission  sent  to 

in  1942  by  the  Co-ordinator  of 

-American  Affairs. 

ayne,  an  amiable,  graty-voiced  phy- 

decided  to  take  some  Chloromy- 

with  him.  since  typhus  generally 

up  each  year  in  the  Bolivian  up- 

r's  for  February  5,  1949 


lands.  Natives  there,  mostly  Aymara 
Indians,  have  a  religious  taboo  against 
bathing.  As  a  result,  body  lice  are  com- 
mon— and  so  is  the  typhus  that  goes 
with  them.  From  the  laboratory,  Payne 
was  able  to  scrape  together  200  grams  of 
the  drug,  just  under  half  a  pound. 

Payne  and  typhus  reached  Bolivia  at 
about  the  same  time:  in  late  November, 
1947.  As  stated,  the  village  of  Puerto 
Acosta  was  hit  particularly  hard.  Payne 
borrowed  a  car  in  La  Paz,  enlisted  the 
help  of  two  Bolivian  doctors  and  headed 
for  the  village  on  the  Peruvian  border. 

He  commandeered  a  storeroom,  con- 
verted it  into  a  makeshift  hospital, 
started  moving  patients  in.  Typhus 
kills  20  to  60  per  cent  of  those  stricken, 
epidemics  varying  in  severity.  Local 
figures  indicated  this  particular  visitation 
was  taking  one  life  in  three. 

To  get  trustworthy  data  on  any  new 
drug,  it  is  necessary  for  a  physician  to 
use  "control" — give  the  drug  to  some 
people,  withhold  it  from  others  equally 
sick.  Comparison  of  results  in  the  two 
groups  gives  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of 
the  new  drug's  worth.  Working  along 
these  lines,  Payne  selected  his  first  three 
patients — three  sisters.  Two  would  get 
the  drug,  one  wouldn't. 

The  first  sister  to  get  Chloromycetin 
had  fever  of  105  degrees,  a  pounding 
heart,  tender  abdomen,  stunning  pain  in 
her  back  and  an  almost  unbearable 
headache.  Her  mouth  was  crusted  with 
dried  mucus  and  her  tongue  was  par- 
tially paralyzed.  The  first  day  she  got 
two  one-gram  doses  of  the  drug  by 
mouth.  Within  eight  hours,  pain  started 
subsiding,  fever  dropping.  That  night 
she  slept  peacefully.  The  second  day, 
she  got  two  more  doses  of  drug,  and 
fever  dropped  to  normal  a  few  hours 
afterward. 

The  second  treated  case  was  almost 
exactly  the  same — marked  improvement 
by  the  second  day,  fever  to  normal  by 
the  third.  After  a  ten-day  observation 
period,  this  patient,  a  sixteen-year-old 
girl,  was  released  from  the  hospital. 

The  third  sister,  who  did  not  get 
Chloromycetin,  died  the  second  week  of 
her  illness. 

There  was  enough  drug  to  treat  19 
additional  patients,  and  with  each  one 
the  results  were  precisely  the  same:  al- 


most immediate  improvement,  unevent- 
ful recovery.  People  too  sick  to  swallow 
the  drug  got  it  by  injection,  and  their 
severe  head-  and  backaches  began  to 
disappear  in  ten  minutes! 

Natives,  grateful  for  the  medicine 
which  had  saved  life  with  100  per  cent 
regularity,  held  a  party  for  Payne  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Titicaca.  a  few  miles  out 
of  town.  A  siruci  band — composed 
chiefly  of  drums  and  bamboo  whistles 
— furnished  the  music.  Entertainment 
was  provided  by  gallons  of  fiery  native 
brandy.  The  last  Payne  heard  when  he 
left  town  the  next  day  for  La  Paz,  the 
party  was  going  strong,  gathering  mo- 
mentum. 

Dr.  Smadel  decided  to  pit  the  drug 
against  a  related  disease — scrub  typhus. 
Look  at  this  sickness,  which  kills  20  to 
50  per  cent  of  those  who  get  it.  It  is 
spread  by  mites — cousins  of  the  chiggcrs 
which  plague  picnic  parties.  Some  Pa- 
cific Islands  were  so  badly  infested  that 
the  Japs  had  to  abandon  them.  The  dis- 
ease struck  down  25,000  Allied  troops. 
Among  the  British  in  southern  Asia,  it 
killed  28  per  cent  of  the  stricken,  left 
others  so  weakened  that  they  were  in  hos- 
pitals a  month  or  more. 

Smadel  selected  the  team  which  would 
work  with  this  disease:  Drs.  Theodore 
Woodward,  Herbert  Ley,  Jr.,  Cornelius 
Philip,  Robert  Traub.  He  gathered  the 
entire  world  supply  of  Chloromycetin — 
one  pound  of  the  drug — and  flew  the 
team  to  Kuala  Lumpur  in  Malaya. 

Again,  Chloromycetin  turned  in  a 
record  of  triumph.  In  all,  25  patients 
were  treated:  Europeans,  Indians, 
Chinese,  Malayans.  On  the  average, 
fever  was  gone  in  31  hours,  as  opposed 
to  the  usual  18  days.  There  were  no 
deaths.  In  the  course  of  this  work  Smadel 
and  his  colleagues  came  on  two  puzzling 
cases — puzzling  because  fever  didn't 
disappear  right  on  schedule,  at  the  end 
of  one  day,  but  fingered  through  three 
days.  Laboratory  work  showed  why. 
The  two  patients  didn't  have  typhus 
fever.  They  had  typhoid!  Up  to  this 
point,  no  one  had  suspected  that  Chloro- 


•*••***•*••*•••***••*•**•* 

THE  PRESIDENT'S = 
BOSS,  BESS 


By  EDITH  ASBURY 

Appealing,  and  as  friendly  as 
meeting  the  folks  who  live 
next  door,  the  first  complete 
story  of  America's  First  Lady 
will  appear 


in  Colliers  next  week 


************************* 


mycetin  was  a  cure  for  typhoid  but  here 
was  convincing  evidence.  Instead  of 
being  feverish,  miserably  sick  for  a  pe- 
riod of  a  month  or  more,  these  two  pa- 
tients had  got  well  inside  a  few  days! 

Smadel  followed  up.  He  collected  13 
typhoid  patients.  At  least  two  of  these 
were  almost  sure  to  die,  since  physicians 
have  never  had  a  drug  to  fight  this  dis- 
ease. One  of  these  patients  had  severe 
intestinal  hemorrhage.  In  the  other,  mi- 
crobes had  so  weakened  intestinal  walls 
that  they  had  perforated.  When  this 
happens,  infection  usually  spreads 
through  the  abdominal  cavity,  bringing 
death  swiftly.  Yet  both  these  patients 
recovered  promptly — as  did  the  others. 

The  next  step  in  Chloromycetin's  life- 
saving  came  in  Baltimore — with  one  of 


the  most  fearsome  of  all  diseases:  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's associate,  Dr.  Maurice  Pincoffs, 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  University 
Of  Maryland,  had  followed  the  work  in 
Malaya.  He  wanted  to  try  the  drug  on 
spotted  lever,  and  had  started  work 
when  Woodward  returned  from  Malaya. 
This  disease,  spread  by  tick  bites,  kills 
22  per  cent  ol  those  stricken.  Survivors 
run  high  fevers  for  15  to  18  days  and 
may  be  too  weak  to  work  for  months 
afterward.  The  two  researchers  gave 
Chloromycetin  to  17  victims.  Again, 
it  was  the  same  story;  the  story  that  by 
now  Chloromycetin  was  telling  with  en- 
couraging regularity.  In  these  patients, 
fever  was  gone  in  two  days,  and  they 
were  on  the  road  to  recovery  in  three. 

A  Glance  at  the  Record 

Add  up  the  score  to  this  point.  Chloro- 
mycetin had  proved  itself  a  tremendous 
weapon  against  four  major  diseases  for 
which  no  satisfactory  medicines  existed 
before:  typhus,  scrub  typhus,  typhoid 
fever,  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 
Not  one  patient  who  had  received  the 
dru\>  had  died. 

What  else  will  this  miracle  drug  do? 

In  the  laboratory,  it  has  proved  a 
promising  weapon  against  tuberculosis. 
But  note,  there  is  a  great  gap  between 
laboratory  and  clinical  work  in  this  par- 
ticular disease.  Dozens  of  drugs  which 
have  behaved  handsomely  in  test  tubes 
have  been  miserable  failures  when  given 
to  patients.  A  final  evaluation  of  Chloro- 
mycetin in  tuberculosis  may  have  to  wait 
several  years. 

With  another  disease,  one  which  in- 
creases each  year,  the  picture  is  far  more 
immediately  hopeful.  This  disease  is 
undulant  fever,  spread  by  unpasteurized 
milk  from  sick  cows,  goats.  This  dis- 
ease strikes  an  estimated  40,000  Ameri- 
cans a  year. 

All  laboratory  evidence  indicates  that 
Chloromycetin  will  handle  this  sickness 
as  effectively  as  penicillin  takes  care  of 
pneumonia.  As  already  noted,  a  similar 
situation  exists  with  whooping  cough, 
that  always  serious  and  often  fatal  dis- 
ease which  strikes  from  70  to  80  per  cent 
of  all  children  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  nine.  (There  were  1,241  deaths  in 
1946.) 

Chloromycetin  promises  to  be  a 
powerful  drug  against  many  of  the 
dysenteries  caused  by  bacteria,  and 
against  the  urinary  tract  infections  that 
spell  disaster  for  thousands  of  older  peo- 
ple. Again  in  the  laboratory,  it  has 
proved  an  effective  weapon  against 
cholera  and  bubonic  plague. 

If  Chloromycetin  lives  up  to  its  early 
promise,  with  all  these  diseases,  it  will 
take  its  place  alongside  penicillin  as  one 
of  the  greatest  medical  discoveries  in 
history. 

What  is  its  status  now?  Production 
to  date  has  been  on  a  laboratory  flask 
and  pilot-plant  scale — meaning  negli- 
gible production.  To  a  degree,  the 
early  story  of  penicillin  has  been  re-en- 
acted. Hearing  of  the  wonderwork  of 
the  drug,  physicians,  big  businessmen, 
even  U.S.  senators  have  frantically  tele- 
phoned, telegraphed  Parke,  Davis  & 
Company.  The  messages  have  been 
alike:  All  hope  was  lost  for  the  patient 
in  question  unless  the  drug  could  be  sup- 
plied. And  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  answer 
has  been  the  same:  There  was  no 
Chloromycetin  available. 

Techniques  for  mass-scale  manu- 
facture in  vast  fermenter  vats  have  now 
been  worked  out,  and  as  a  backstop, 
chemists  are  confident  they  can  produce 
the  drug  artificially.  So  the  shortage  may 
ease  in  the  next  few  months. 

With  production  under  way,  Chloro- 
mycetin can  start  writing  a  record  of  real, 
mass-scale  lifesaving.  It  will  further 
close  the  gap  that  remains  in  man's 
complete  conquest  of  his  microbial  ene- 
mies, /a 
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Colliers 
MOVIES 


By  WARREN  PHILLIPS 


TheWeek's  P 


i 


review 


The  ethereal  charm  that  first  endeared  Jennifer  Jones  to  the  public,  and  a 
New  England  hurricane  make  Portrait  of  Jennie  a  superb  motion  picture 


Robert  Brackman's  portrait,  which  motivates  the  plot,  effectively  captures  Miss  Jones'  spiritual  beauty 


ORTRAIT  OF  JENNIE,  the  movie,  is 

P  thoroughly  star-studded,  with  Jennifer 
Jones,  Joseph  Cotten,  Ethel  Barry- 
more  and  David  Wayne  playing  out  a 
tender,  mystical  love  story.  But  the 
character  who  steals  the  show  is  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject— a  New  England  hurricane. 

Producer  David  O.  Selznick  has  built  the  hurri- 


cane up  to  menacing  life-size  proportions,  and  it 
provides  the  climax  and  the  high  point  of  excite- 
ment to  a  movie  that  starts  out  gently  and  moves 
forward  quietly,  with  only  occasional  hints  of  the 
catastrophic  disturbances  to  come. 

Based  on  the  book  by  Robert  Nathan,  the  picture 
is  concerned  with  a  young  and  struggling  artist, 
Eben  Adams  (Joseph  Cotten),  who  starves  his  way 


through  discouraging  years  of  unsuccessful 
to  sell  his  work. 

Finally  he  meets  Jennie — a  lonely  little  girl  pla 
ing  hopscotch  in  New  York's  Central  Park, 
know  a  song,"'  the  little  girl  tells  him,  and  sings: 

"Where  I  come  from 
Nobody  knows; 
And  where  I'm  going 
Everything  goes. 
The  wind  blows, 
The  sea  flows — 
Where  I  come  from 
Nobody  knows." 

It  is  the  beginning  of  a  strange,  unearthly 
mance,  which  transcends  the  limits  of  time 
space.     As  Eben  transfers  to  canvas  the  oth 
worldly  quality  of  Jennie — Jennie  as  a  child, 
convent-school  student,  as  a  young  woman — | 
skill  as  a  painter  and  his  love  for  Jennie  grow 

To  hold  the  story  down  to  earth  there  are  a  fi 
three-dimensional  characters — the  cabdriver 
(David  Wayne),  who  fixes  it  up  so  that  Eben  c 
get  his  meals  free  in  exchange  for  painting  a  mu: 
over  a  restaurant  bar,  and  Miss  Spinney  (Ei 
Barrymore),  the  assistant  in  the  art  gallery  whe 
Eben  sells  his  first  sketch  of  Jennie. 

This  sketch  leads  him  at  last  to  the  producti' 
of  a  masterful  full-scale  portrait  of  Jennie  and 
honored  spot  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  New  York  in  the  thirtii 
with  sights  and  sounds  familiar  to  any  New  York(j 
Many  scenes  were  shot  on  actual  location  in  a 
near  the  city.  A  number  of  convents  arou 
New  York  were  tried  out  for  the  convent  scenes 
the  film,  but  Director  Dieterle  finally  decided  to  u 
the  Cloisters,  the  medieval  museum  with  the  hush 
atmosphere,  for  convent  backgrounds. 

The  portrait  used  in  the  film  was  painted  I 
Artist  Robert  Brackman,  with  Joseph  Cotten  watc 
ing  while  he  worked  to  learn  how  to  handle  brush 
properly.  And  this  portrait  did  actually  hang  foi 
time  in  the  Metropolitan.  The  musical  backgrou 
for  the  picture  is  the  work  of  Debussy. 

But  of  all  scenes,  those  of  the  New  Englai 
hurricane  and  tidal  wave  were  the  most  difficu 
They  were  made  by  a  crew  of  stalwart  cameram 
during  an  actual  hurricane  last  winter. 

To  accentuate  the  drama  of  these  scenes,  t\ 
technical  innovations  are  used.  As  the  stoi 
breaks,  the  screen  you  watch  expands,  apparent 
and  the  sound  effects  expand,  too.  To  produ 
this  transformation  all  first-run  theaters  will  utili 
a  cycloramic  screen,  measuring  30  by  30  feet,  and 
new  multisound  system,  accentuating  the  thund 
of  the  wind  and  waves. 

For  Jennifer  Jones  there  have  been  nothing  b 
"big"  pictures  under  David  O.  Selznick.  Selznic 
her  sponsor  throughout  almost  all  of  her  motioj 
picture  career,  has  seen  to  that.  Her  first  big  ro 
in  The  Song  of  Bernadette,  won  her  an  Acader 
Award  in  1943,  and  it  was  followed  by  Since  Y> 
Went  Away,  Love  Letters,  Duel  in  the  Sun,  a; 
Cluny  Brown.  In  this  new  effort,  Miss  Jor 
returns  in  a  way  to  the  ethereal  charm  of  her  Berr 
dette  portrayal.  Both  the  movie  and  her  perfor 
ance  in  it  are  strong  bids  for  the  next  Acader 
Awards.  dTCUC 
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New  'Mid  Ship  Ride 


/a 


The  finest,  the  costliest  tars  in  America 
seat  you  in  the  smooth  riding  center- 
section.  So  does  the  new  Ford— with  ;i 
new  "Mid  Ship"  Ride! 


\ 


TFie  49  Fbitf i 

1  out  Front 


.ifie  -fine  car  of  Us  field! 


New  Lifeguard"  Body 

The  finest,  the  costliest  cars  in 
America  have  all-steel  bodies 
with  multiple  member  frames. 
So  does  the  new  Ford!  Its  new 
"Lifeguard"  Body  in  combina- 
tion with  the  5-cross-member 

box-section  frame  is  59% 

more  rigid. 


•  • 


III 


Vp  to  10%  More  Gas  Savings 

The  finest,  the  costliest  cars  in  America 
are  powered  with  V-8  engines.  Ford  of- 
fers your  choice  of  V-8  or  Six.  Stepped- 
up  economy,  too  —  up  to  10%. 


KTJ 


•  *  Hydra-  CoiTSprings 


The  finest,  the  costliest  cars  in  America  have  independent  front 
wheel  spring  suspension.  So  does  the  new  Ford.  New  "Hydra- 
Coil"  Springs  in   front,  new   "Para-Flex"  Springs  in   the  rear. 


New*ftcUtfe  Wfodow"  "Wsibility 

The  finest,  the  costliest  cars  in  America  accent 
visibility.  So  does  the  new  Ford  with  "Picture 
Windows"  all  around.  Bigger  windshield  with 
narrower  corner  posts  plus  a  rear  window 
that's  windshield-big  itself! 


There's  a  J&OJQGft  in  your  future 


!> 


4ft 


1 
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Colgate 
Tooth  Powder 

With  the  2-"in»f'OUt,n> 

Gets  Teeth 
,  Sparkling  And 
I   Super-Clean 


i 


OVER  4,000  DENTISTS, 

IN  A  NATIONWIDE  SURVEY, 

APPROVE  THIS  EASY 

CLEANING  METHOD 

1  Simply  brush  teeth  for  two  min- 
utes, morning  and  night,  with 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder. 

O    Brush  all  three  surfaces — front, 
back,  and  biting  edges  of  teeth. 

Q   Always   brush   away   from   the 
gums. 

REMOVES  DULL  FILM- 
REFRESHES  THE  MOUTH 

See  how  easily  this  routine  re- 
moves dull  film,  gets  teeth  naturally 
bright.  You'll  love  Colgate  Tooth 
Powder's  refreshing  flavor,  too. 
Leaves  breath  sweet. 


NO  BREATH  WORRIES  .  .  . 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder  leaves 
breath  "romanfe-clean'.' 
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was  time,  she  thought,  that  she  gave 
some  attention  to  the  operation  of  Leo's 
Place.  Oscar  opened  the  door  of  the 
office  and  said,  "This  is  gonna  help  us, 
Aggie.  We'll  get  the  matches  we  want 
after  this." 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.  "I  hope  they  don't 
lay  it  on  too  thick."  She  felt  restless,  and 
made  a  decision  on  the  moment.  "I'm 
going  back  to  Menasset  for  the  week  end, 
Oscar.  And,  Oscar,  I  wonder  if  you  could 
get  hold  of  Mr.  Franklin  for  me.  I  think 
I  ought  to  go  over  the  books  with  him." 

While  Oscar  telephoned  Tony  Frank- 
lin, Lefty  came  back  for  a  farewell  hand- 
shake. His  bright  eyes  probed  hers,  but 
all  he  said  was,  "See  you  Monday." 

Agatha  passed  the  afternoon  in  the 
office  with  Tony  Franklin,  and  when  she 
was  through  she  had  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  cost  accounting.  She  knew  what 
rye  cost  wholesale,  and  how  many  drinks 
could  be  poured  from  a  quart;  she  went 
over  electric  bills  and  laundry  and  ice 
and  grocery  bills,  and  when  they  had  all 
been  added  up  and  charged  off  against 
receipts  there  was  a  tidy  profit.  The  bar 
was  clearing  a  little  more  than  the  hun- 
dred a  week  Tony  had  predicted,  in  spite 
of  the  extra  barman,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  at  Agatha's  insistence,  Oscar 
Gumper  was  still  paid  his  salary  by  Leo's 
Place. 

Agatha  told  Tony  Franklin  that  she 
was  allocating  the  profit  from  the  bar 
temporarily  to  her  other  project,  the  de- 
velopment of  Lefty  Langan,  and  told  him 
that  when  she  returned  from  Menasset 
she  would  bring  the  ledger  in  which  she 
had  entered  all  training  expenses. 

Agatha  retained  her  room  in  the  hotel, 
and  left  her  things  there.  She  took  a  cab 
from  the  bar  straight  to  the  station  and 
caught  the  three-o'clock  train  by  an  eye- 
lash. She  had  not  telephoned  her  mother 
to  be  met,  so  she  walked  home  from  the 
station,  along  Menasset's  main  street. 
She  was  stopped  several  times  on  the 
way,  and  the  recurrent  phrase  was,  "Our 
boy  did  fine."  Menasset  had  adopted 
Lefty  Langan,  it  seemed.  He  was  the 
home-town  fighter  now. 

NEXT  morning,  with  the  New  York 
papers  spread  before  them,  Agatha 
and  Gwen  read  the  feature  stories  about 
Agatha  Christopher,  "socially  promi- 
nent," who  had  inherited  a  barroom  and 
a  fighter  and  had  made  her  debut  in  the 
fight  racket.  There  were  several  photo- 
graphs, but  most  of  the  shots  had  been 
discarded  except  those  showing  her  with 
Lefty  Langan.  Lucille  had  not  got  into 
the  pictures. 

The  telephone  began  ringing  early. 
Menasset  was  agog.  Two  nights  before 
Agatha  had  been  seen  on  television 
through  the  relay,  and  the  following 
news  stories  left  nothing  else  to  talk 
about  in  town  but  Agatha  Christopher 
and  the  boy  who  stayed  up  at  her  place, 
the  pug  from  New  York. 

Agatha  had  come  home  from  New 
York  to  escape  the  nervous  pressure  that 
had  disturbed  her  there,  and  now  she  was 
just  as  eager  to  leave  Menasset  behind 
her  and  return  to  the  refuge  of  the  city. 
After  the  first  half-dozen  calls,  Gwen  said 
thoughtfully,  "It's  about  time  I  went  to 
New  York  on  a  shopping  spree.  Winter's 
on  the  way,  and  I  don't  have  a  thing." 

"Then  come  to  town  with  me  tomor- 
row," Agatha  said.  "Let's  shop." 

So  Gwen  took  the  train  with  Agatha, 
and  managed  a  room  on  the  same  floor 
in  the  Hotel  Westbrook.  But  when  she 
was  checking  over  the  department  store 
advertisements  in  the  morning  papers 
Agatha  said,  "Before  we  hit  the  stores, 
Mother,  I  have  business.  Lefty  is  start- 
ing his  workouts  in  Skelly's  Gym.  Want 
to  come?" 

"I  think  it's  a  good  idea,"  Gwen  said. 
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When  they  arrived,  Oscar  was  already 
there,  and  came  over  to  make  them  feel 
at  home. 

"The  boy's  working  on  the  heavy  bag," 
he  said.  "He'll  be  down  in  a  minute  to 
box  three  rounds.  The  Kid's  here  to  spar 
with  him,  and  the  Kid  will  make  him 
look  good." 

"Does  he  need  somebody  to  make  him 
look  good?"  Gwen  asked. 

"It  helps,"  said  Oscar. 

Agatha  and  Gwen  found  chairs  in  the 
last  row,  and  they  watched  the  sparring 
in  the  ring  directly  in  front  of  them. 
Oscar  went  off  up  the  iron  stairs  to  the 
balcony,  and  returned  with  Lefty.  He 
wore  a  white  T-shirt  and  red  trunks,  and 
danced  about  the  ring,  shadowboxing, 
while  the  automatic  clock  ticked  through 
the  one-minute  rest  period.   A  voice  on 
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the  loud-speaker  said,  "In  ring  number 
one,  the  boy  in  the  white  shirt,  Lefty 
Langan,  boxing  Kid  Dalton." 

Agatha  heard  a  murmur  in  the  gym- 
nasium, and  here  and  there  a  laugh,  then 
she  was  aware  that  many  heads  were 
turned  her  way.  A  small  man  with  a 
very  new  hat  approached  her,  and  she 
recognized  Benny  Small,  Lefty's  former 
manager.  With  him  was  a  man  only  an 
inch  or  so  taller  than  Benny;  his  sandy 
mustache  had  waxed  points. 

"Hello,  Miss  Christopher,"  Benny  said. 
"I  want  to  present  Monte  Wharton." 

"I  read  the  papers  yesterday,  Miss 
Christopher,"  Monte  Wharton  said.  "It 
was  good  stuff.  You're  doing  fine  with 
the  boy.  I'll  see  he  gets  some  good 
fights." 

Agatha  said,  "Are  you  a  promoter?" 

Monte  Wharton  smiled  and  shook  his 
head.  His  lips  were  thin,  and  disclosed 
small,  even  teeth  when  he  smiled.  Benny 
said  soberly,  "Monte's  got  connections, 
Miss  Christopher.  He  says  the  word, 
Lefty  will  do  okay." 

Monte  Wharton  smiled  again.  "I  like 
to  see  a  good  boy  come  along,  Miss 
Christopher."  He  bowed  his  head 
slightly.    "Glad  to  of  met  you." 

They  walked  away  and  Gwen  said, 
"Who  are  those  odd  little  men?" 

"One  of  them  is  Benny  Small,  who 
used  to  be  Lefty's  manager,"  Agatha  said. 
"You  know  as  much  about  the  other  one 
as  I  do." 

She  turned  her  attention  to  the  ring, 
watching  Lefty  spar  with  Kid  Dalton. 
The  Kid  kept  boring  in,  leading  with  a 
straight  left  that  gave  Lefty  a  chance  to 
slip  inside  and  work  his  right  cross. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  rounds,  after 
Lefty  had  been  sent  off  to  the  shower, 


Oscar  came  over.     "Keep  your 
crossed,   Aggie,"  he   said.    "We 
chance  for  a  Garden  fight,  with 
Hardner.    Remember,  the  guy  wl 
that   split   decision   to   Eddie   M;j 
First  we  got  to  knock  off  some 
weights  in   the   lower  brackets, 
taking  on  a  boy  named  Sammy  Vit 
at  St.  Nick's  next  Monday."    Hi) 
closer  to  Agatha.  "What  did  that  ]| 
Wharton  character  want?" 

"Nothing  at  all,"  Agatha  said.1 
he  did  volunteer  to  help  Lefty  getj 
good  bouts." 

"Oh,  he  did?"  Oscar  was  fro> 

"Who  is  he,  Oscar?" 

"Monte  Wharton  is  a  big-shot  gaj 
They  call  him  Three-Card  Monte 
ton.   He's  one  of  the  West  Side  en 

"Well,"  Agatha  said,  "he'd  bettj 
on  Lefty." 

Oscar  grinned,  but  his  eyes  we 
smiling. 

IEO'S    PLACE    had    never 
j  crowded  as  it  was  that  nigh 
there  were  only  a  few  familiar  fac< 

Tony   Franklin  was  there,  wil 
thin,   pinched   look   of   a   man 
figures  had  not  balanced,  and 
crowded  into  a  corner  with  fat  Si 
who  also  had  a  sour  expression, 
was  helping  Billy  Walsh  behind 

"Agatha,"  Jack  Barlow  said,  "y 
what's  happened?  Strictly  from  u[ 
Look  over  there.  Mink!  Bet  yi 
the  first  mink  in  Leo's  Place.' 

As  he  brought  out  a  table  for 
and    took    their    order    Walter 
"There's  a  guy  here  wants  to  talk  t 
Aggie.     A  newspaper  colyumist. 
Baer.    Want  I  should  bring  him  ■ 

Billy  Baer  was  the  escort  of  tl 
with  the  mink.  A  ponderous  mai 
an  engaging  grin  and  a  whispering 
he  sat  next  to  Agatha  for  five  mi 
asking  soft  questions  and  sen 
words  in  a  small  notebook. 

When  he  had  gone  Jack  said,  "A  thi, 
you  know  what  you  are  now?  yiiH 
cafe  society.    You're  an  item." 

"I  suppose  so,"  Agatha  said. 

"With  man-about-town  Jack  Ba  iw." 
he  said.  "Better  not  happen  too  ft 
or  it  will  be,  'Is  Amazon  Aggie  ttuwaj 
about  J. B.?    Or  vice  versa?' " 

"Vice  versa  will  have  to  speak  fo  lim- 
self,"  Agatha  said. 

He  grinned  and  said,  "Or  ma « 
will  turn  up  a  little  nastier.    Som 
like,  'Does  Aggie's  right  hand  know 
her  Lefty  is  up  to?'  " 

Agatha  flushed  and  said  air: 
"Does  J.B.  know  he's  trying  to  ted 
me?" 

"Sorry,"  Jack  said.  "But  that' .low 
it  will  be." 

Agatha  was  still  angry.  "I  tl  ik  ! 
can  handle  such  matters  when  tht  in* 
comes."  Resentments  she  had  no  wen 
suspected  flared  up.  "You  thumb  nee 
and  you're  like  a  smug,  superior  * 
hiker  who  complains  that  the  < 
isn't  running  right,  and  the  car  is  | 
a  little  too  fast  for  safety.  It's  n 
and  I'm  going  to  drive  it  the  vy 
damned  well  please." 

Her  face  was  hot  and  her  voic  h 
risen.     Heads  were  turned  in  tht  i 
rection,  and  she  glanced  down  : 
tablecloth.    At  her  elbow  Walter's 
voice  said,  "Get  you  something,  A. 

"No,"    Agatha    said.      "No,    tl 
We're  going."    She  got  to  her  fei 
went  quickly  to  the  door,  without 
good-by  to  Walter  or  Oscar.    Thei 
a  taxicab  at  the  curb  and  she  opem 
door  and  was  getting  in  when  Jai 
up  behind  her.    He  held  the  d 
as  she  was  about  to  slam  it,  then 
his  way  in  beside  her. 

"I  forgot  about  your  temper,"  h(|» 
"Hotel  Westbrook,  driver." 
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•I  n't  forget  it  again,"  Agatha  said, 
beginning  to  feel  ashamed  of 
• ,  tburst.  At  last  he  said,  "I  hadn't 
« it  about  my  attitude,  Agatha,  but 
t.ily  it  isn't  superior.  Whatever  my 
nr  is,  1  can't  help  it.  I  guess  I'm  a 
:)  iker,  all  right.  You  came  into  my 
c  that  day  and  I  hitched  a  ride.  I've 

nging  on  by  my  fingernails." 
B  turned  her  head,  saw  his   face, 
te  as  the  cab  passed  a  street 

fe  truth  is,  Agatha,  I'm  envious," 

Hd.     "I   guess   I   ought  to  call   it 

I'm  jealous  of  Lefty  Langan." 

tha  said.  "That's  ridiculous!" 

right,   it's   ridiculous,"   he   said. 

can't  help  it.    You've  made  sort 

at  in  me,  Agatha,  but  I  haven't 

jle  to  make  the  slightest  impres- 

you." 

have  no  right  to  be  jealous  of 
Agatha  said. 
it's  right,"  he  said.     "I  haven't, 
a  man  tries  to  get  his  hands  on 
rhing,    and    it    slips    through    his 
he's  going  to  feel  something.  He 
[help  that."    Suddenly  he  laughed 
I  aid.  "Oh,  hell,  we're  not  getting 
are  we?" 
laugh  was  genuine.  It  was  neither 
ti  nor  affected,  and  Agatha  looked  at 

«ot  a  moment  suspecting  that  she 
ncountered  some  new  tangent  in 
~fc  on  the  make.    But  at  once  she  de- 
•■*!  it  was  not  that.    She  decided  that 
I was  a  simple,  honest  person  and 
~c4o6sibly  she  had  hurt  him.    She  said 
Maybe  we  did  get  somewhere, 
we  understand  each  other  a  little 


diou 


!W| 


i  e  we 


stand  me,  but  Lord  knows  I  don't  under- 
stand you." 

Agatha  laughed  this  time,  and  he 
joined  in,  and  her  temper  was  gone, 
every  vestige  of  it.  His  hand  took  hers, 
and  his  fingers  pressed,  neither  insist- 
ently nor  subtly — just  a  medium,  honest 
pressure. 

"Agatha,  I'm  not  exactly  the  type  of 
man  who  asks  permission,"  he  said,  "but 
I'm  going  to  kiss  you." 

THE  result  was  not  the  casual  gesture 
Agatha  had  half  expected.  His  arms 
were  a  firm  cradle  and  his  lips  pressed 
down  on  hers  with  urgency.  Her  own 
response  brought  a  little  shock  to  Aga- 
tha, and  she  realized  as  she  moved  away 
from  him  that  the  cab  had  stopped  and 
the  driver  had  twice  said,  "Hotel  West- 
brook." 

Agatha  had  her  compact  out,  not  look- 
ing at  him.  and  made  a  dab  with  the  rim 
of  her  handkerchief.  She  drew  in  a 
deep  breath,  murmured,  "I  was  begin- 
ning to  think  something  was  wrong  with 
me." 

"I  hope  I  reassured  you,"  he  said. 

She  slipped  out  of  the  cab  and  ran 
into  the  lobby  before  he  could  follow.  In 
her  room  Agatha  turned  on  the  lights, 
put  her  handbag  and  key  down  on  the 
bureau,  and  dropped  beside  them  a 
slip  of  paper  the  clerk  had  given  her. 
She  did  not  look  at  it  immediately.  She 
turned  and  moved  over  toward  the  win- 
dow, opened  it  wide. 

She  had  been  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise by  that  kiss  in  the  taxicab.  She  had 
invited  it,  of  course,  but  the  invitation 
was  not  intended  to  include  this  emo- 


he  said.  "Maybe  you  under-    tional 
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TO  A  NEST  OF  ROBINS 

IN  MY  HAIR  WITH  THEIR 

MOUTHS  WIDE  OPEN 


At  times,  morosely  I  complain 
Of  marketing,  so  have  my  brain 
Examined,  please,  if  I  protest 
When  toting  pot  roasts  to  my  nest. 

Though  my  maternal  shoulders  sag, 
I  know  my  bloated  shopping  bag 
Means  I'm  as  lucky  as  can  be 
That  I  love  you  and  you  love  me. 

While  single  blessedness  is  restful, 
My  savage  life  is  far  more  zestful. 
But  may  I  beg  you,  on  my  knees, 
For  one  day  off  in  seven,  please  ? 

— MARGARET   FISHBACK 


disturbance.  She  did  not  want 
emotional  disturbance,  Ag- 
atha told  herself.  But  the 
image  of  his  pale,  lean  face 
was  still  in  her  mind,  and 
the  nervous  movements  of 
his  long,  thin  hands,  and 
her  heart  was  touched  by 
his  shy,  appealing  manner. 
Damn  it,  she  thought,  she 
was  not  going  to  fall  in 
love. 

She  strode  quickly  across 
the  room  to  find  a  cigarette 
in  her  handbag,  and  as  she 
opened  it  she  noticed  the 
slip  of  paper  the  clerk  had 
given  her.  It  was  a  mes- 
sage to  call  Benny  Small. 
She  picked  up  the  tele- 
phone. 

The  phone  rang  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  Agatha 
was  on  the  point  of  hang- 
ing up  when  she  heard  a 
click  and  a  sleepy  voice 
saying,  "Hello." 

"Mr.  Small?"  Agatha 
asked. 

"That's  right." 

"This  is  Agatha  Christo- 
pher. I  know  it's  pretty 
late,  but  you  called  me,  and 
I  thought  it  might  be  im- 
portant." 

"Yeah,"  Benny  Small 
said.  "I  called  Leo's  Place 
and  they  told  me  you  were 
at  the  Westbrook.  There 
was  something  I  wanted  to 
tell  you,  Miss  Christopher. 
Remember  the  guy  I  intro- 
duced to  you,  Monte  Whar- 
ton?" 

"The  gambler?"  Agatha 
said.    "Yes." 

"You  got  him  right," 
Benny  said.  "What  I  wanted 
to  tell  you,  Miss  Christo- 
pher, you  got  to  make  your 
reports  to  him." 

"I've  got  to  what?"  Aga- 
tha cried. 

"What  I  mean  is,  Miss, 
Monte  owns  that  cut  of 
Lefty  Langan.  That  ten  per 
cent  I  held  out,  I  held  it 
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everything  was  as 
it  had  always  been. 

That  evening,  he  came      ' 
home  with  horror 
in  his  eyes . . . 
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things  that  { 
changed        H 
my  life 
forever! 
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NEED  A  LAXATIVE  TOO? 


out  because  I'd  already  let  Monte  have 
that  cut.   See?" 

Agatha  said,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
this  before?" 

"It's  this  way,  Miss  Christopher. 
Monte  done  me  a  favor,  and  I  let  him 
have  that  ten  per  cent.  That  kind  of 
thing  goes  on  all  the  time.  I  guess  Monte 
will  be  getting  in  touch  with  you  one  of 
these  days,  if  Lefty  still  goes  good.  I  just 
wanted  you  to  know." 

"Thanks,"  Agatha  said. 

"What  the  hell!"  Benny  said.  "It's 
only  ten  per  cent.  You're  lucky.  He's 
got  bigger  cuts  of  other  boys.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  Eddie  Manolo,  they  tell 
me.  So  what's  ten  per  cent,  Miss  Chris- 
topher? It  won't  hurt  your  pocketbook." 

"Thanks  for  telling  me,  Mr.  Small," 
Agatha  said.    "Good  night." 

SHE  hung  up,  and  the  bleak  imperson- 
ality of  the  hotel  room  seemed  sud- 
denly to  swallow  her  up.  She  felt  a  chill 
stiffness  in  her  breast,  and 
an    oppressive    sense    of 
loneliness.     She    had 
stepped  gaily  into  a  little 
puddle     and    had     gone 
down     neck-deep     in     a 
morass. 

Agatha  could  not  shake 
off  the  anxiety  that  Benny 
Small's  call  had  caused. 
She  thought  again  of  Jack 
Barlow,  and  with  an  ur- 
gent need  of  his  advice, 
she  picked  up  the  tele- 
phone and  called  his 
number.  The  sound  of 
his  voice  was  cheerful 
and  reassuring. 

"Jack,  I'm  worried," 
Agatha  said.  "I  just  had 
a  call  from  Benny  Small, 
who  used  to  be  Lefty's 
manager.  Do  you  know 
who  owns  that  ten  per 
cent  of  Lefty  Langan? 
Monte  Wharton!  A  gam- 
bler from  the  West  Side 
crowd,  Oscar  said."  She 
drew  in  a  deep  breath. 
"Jack,  I  don't  like  it." 

There  was  a  pause, 
then  he  said  matter-of- 
factly,  "I  don't  think  you 
need  be  alarmed.  These 
aren't  the  days  of  mob- 
sters any  more.  And  after 
all,  Agatha,  I  don't  see  how  a  share  in  a 
club  fighter  could  interest  a  gambler  very 
much.  On  the  record,  Lefty's  not  much, 
you  know.  He's  got  nothing  to  excite  a 
big-time  gambler." 

Agatha  had  called  him  for  comfort 
and  advice,  and  quite  inexplicably  they 
were  arguing  about  the  merits  of  Lefty 
Langan  in  the  prize  ring.  She  said 
fiercely,  "He's  got  enough  to  excite  me. 
I  think  he's  going  to  be  middleweight 
champion  of  the  world." 

"My  suggestion  is  that  you  buy  that 
interest  from  Monte  Wharton.  I  think 
he'd  let  you  have  it  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  backs,  but  if  he  won't,  why 
worry?  If  Lefty  gets  to  be  middleweight 
champion,  then  you  can  worry." 

"Oh,  the  hell  with  your  advice!"  Aga- 
tha cried,  and  slammed  the  receiver  on 
the  hook. 

A  moment  later  she  laughed.  It  had 
been  a  ridiculous  scene,  with  no  cause 
whatsoever  for  anger.  There  was  a 
fundamental  conflict,  within  herself,  and 
between  herself  and  Jack,  that  brought 
these  sudden  angers  and  resentments. 
But  at  least  she  felt  better,  and  was  no 
longer  enclosed  and  frightened  in  the 
hotel  room.  Jack  was  right;  she  had  only 
to  buy  back  Monte  Wharton's  cut.  There 
was  nothing  sinister  about  it.  She 
laughed  again,  soft  laughter  this  time, 
and  went  to  bed.  Yet  her  sleep  that 
night  was  fitful,  and  the  next  morning 
she  called  Oscar  and  asked  him  tc  meet 
her  at  Leo's  Place. 

They   talked   in   Agatha's   office.      It 


had  a  stale  smell  from  the  kitchen  that 
morning,  and  Agatha  felt  confined. 
There  was  an  emptiness  in  her  like  the 
hollowness  of  air  after  a  great  rush  of 
wind  as  she  told  Oscar  about  the  tele- 
phone call  from  Benny  Small. 

"I  had  an  idea  it  was  something  like 
that,"  Oscar  said  unemotionally.  "I'd 
say  just  keep  our  mouths  shut  and  play 
'em  close  to  our  chest,  Aggie.  We  don't 
want  to  fool  around  with  that  crowd." 

Agatha  pressed  her  lips  tightly  to- 
gether. "Oscar,  I  certainly  don't  want 
that  little  man  as  a  partner,  and  I  think 
we  should  buy  that  interest  from  him. 
How  do  we  get  in  touch  with  him?  Does 
he  have  an  office?" 

Oscar  grinned.  "There's  a  way  to  get 
in  touch  with  him,"  he  said.  "I'll  call 
Si  Kraft." 

He  pulled  the  telephone  over  and 
dialed  a  number,  and  jotted  down  a  tele- 
phone number  Si  gave  him.  He  hung 
up,  and  passed  the  sheet  of  paper  with 
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Here's  another  installment  of 
a  new  game  that  works  like 
this.  We  give  you  a  series  of 
phrases  or  sentences.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  guess  the  questions 
that  prompted  them.  When  you 
give  up,  turn  to  page  73. 


1.  The   Cullinan  diamond, 
weight  3024.75  carats. 

2.  To  get  to  the  other  side. 

3.  Samuel  Clemens,  Sydney 
Porter. 

4.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
five  Days. 

5.  (A)  42  years  old;  (B)  36 
years  old. 

6.  5,280  feet. 


7.  Antidisestablishmenta- 
rianism,  28  letters. 

8.  It  can  accommodate  255 
persons. 

9.  Setter,    cocker    and 
springer. 

10.  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford ;  Pennsylva- 
nia; Erie. 

— CARL  H.  WINSTON 


the  number  on  it  to  Agatha.  Without  a 
word  she  dialed  the  number. 

She  had  to  explain  to  a  low-pitched 
voice  at  the  other  end  that  she  was  Miss 
Agatha  Christopher,  telephoning  about 
the  prize  fighter,  Lefty  Langan,  before 
Monte  Wharton  came  to  the  telephone. 

"Hello,  there,  Miss  Christopher."  he 
said.  "I  see  you  made  a  match  with 
Sammy  Venturo." 

"I  understand  you  own  that  ten  per 
cent  of  my  fighter,"  Agatha  said. 

There  was  an  instant's  hesitation,  then 
Monte  said,  "That's  right,  I  do." 

"You  worry  me,  Mr.  Wharton,"  Aga- 
tha said.  "I'm  afraid  you're  just  one  too 
many  cooks,  and  I  want  to  buy  that 
share.  After  all,  Oscar  Gumper  and  I 
are  managing  Lefty  Langan,  and  we 
want  to  do  it  our  way.    You  see?" 

"You're  doing  fine  with  the  boy," 
Monte  said.  "Go  right  ahead.  I'll  keep 
my  hands  off,  Miss  Christopher.  I  just 
own  a  souvenir.    1  want  to  keep  it." 

Agatha  said,  "Then  you  won't  sell?" 

A  flinty  note  came  into  Monte  Whar- 
ton's voice.  All  he  said  was,  "Nope," 
but  the  flatness  of  it  convinced  Agatha 
there  was  no  use  arguing  about  it. 

"I'm  not  surprised,"  Oscar  said.  "But 
don't  let  it  worry  you,  Aggie.  We  got 
to  play  with  him  or  we  got  to  play  with- 
out him.  Just  keep  your  mouth  shut 
and  he'll  help  us  get  the  bouts  we  want. 
We  can't  afford  to  make  an  enemy  of 
Monte  Wharton,  just  over  ten  per  cent. 
Nobody's  ever  proved  anything  on  him. 
Look  here,  Aggie,  it's  only  ten  per  cent!" 


"That's  ten  per  cent  too  mucl 
tha  said. 

"It's  pretty  small  potatoes  to 
Wharton,"  Oscar  said. 

"All  right,"  Agatha  said.    "I'll 
forget  it." 

After  Oscar  had  left  her  aloni 
office,  she  called  Jack   Barlow 
said  at  once,  "I  was  going  to  ci   y 
Agatha.  Maybe  I  wasn't  sufficien   :og 
cerned  last  night.  If  you're  worrie   m 
Monte  Wharton,  let  me  handle  it. 
"I'm  going  to  let  it  ride,"  AgatS 
"I    see."      He    hesitated,    thej 
"Agatha,  I  don't  suppose  you've  m 
about  getting  rid  of  your  own  ■ 
and  pulling  out  of  this  racket?'! 
"No,"  Agatha  said  firmly.  "I  h.f 
"I  see."  His  voice  was  toneles* 
you  go  with  me  to  the  Venturo* 
"Oh,  it's  just  another  club  fight  a 
"I  suppose  you'll  never  forgeii 
that,  Agatha." 

"Not  until  you've  eaten  those  m 
she  said.  "And  yd 
them." 

Before  she  lefA 
that  day,  Agatha  >t 
her  ledger  and  s(| 
Oscar  brought  it  ji 
date.  They  addecfi 
column  of  expen* 
the  receipts  from  e 
purses  Lefty  had  ■ 
and  Agatha  said  r  f 
"We're  still  a  loii 
from  the  black,  ■ 
"A  long  way,"!) 
said.  "But  this  \f 
fight  will  help."  .  .1 
Gwen  checked  ill 
Westbrook,  with  /■ 
who  had  been  stall 
Menasset,  the  day* 
the  Venturo  fight.<|/ 
tha  had  promised1* 
Jack  Barlow  wheni 
turned  to  New  Ycl 
she  put  off  the  caii 
the  following  m% 
and  she  went  alo 
evening  to  Leo's  F| 
talk  to  Oscar.  S 
astonished  at  the 
that  had  come  ab> 
In  his  Broadw; 
umn  Billy  Baer  haHwit 
ten  that  "the  vedd;lioc« 
Agatha  Christop 
luring  cafe  societj 
the  East  Side  over  to  the  West  3 
at  her  personal  palooka.  .  .  ."  An| 
tha  saw  how  true  it  was. 

Walter  had  run  in  a  better 
whiskies,  at  higher  prices,  and  p 
sourly  over  a  hybrid  establishn 
which  the  old  customers  forme<$i  re 
sentful  habitat  group  around  one  'td  o 
the  bar.  Beer  drinkers  are  geira!: 
quiet  folk,  whose  hands  are  a  Midi 
cradle  for  a  glass,  but  the  cockt  I  an' 
highball  crowd  that  descended  ur: 
Leo's  Place  was  a  very  differer  so' 
They  had  voices  like  blue  jays. 
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last  long,  but  meanwhile  the\ 
as  well  cash  in.  He  had  proved  his 
a  manager.  He  had  bought  up  do 
prize-fight  photographs  and  print 
forging  an  autograph  here  and 
and  had  put  a  double  line  of  them 
wall,  and  he  had  hung  up  Lefty's 
gloves  behind  the  bar,  above 
photograph  of  Lefty,  which  Osc 
taken. 

Oscar  talked  to  Agatha  in  herffio 
He  squeezed  her  arm  just  above 
bow  and  said.  "I'm  glad  to  see  yoifa 
Aggie.     We've  all  missed  you 
here,  and  I'm  worried  about  Left? 
seeing  too  much  of  Lucille.    Coi 
nights    ago    I    smelled    whisky 
breath.    Let  me  tell  you  I  gave  hi 
Help  me  out.  will  you?" 

"I  don't  know  what  I  could  do. 
tha  said  dubiously.    "But  I'll  try. 
in  here  tomorrow  night  after  the 
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II  tell  him,"  Oscar  said.    "He'll  be 

was  Gwen  Christopher's  first  meet- 

,  with  Jack   Barlow   the   next   night 

n  he  called  for  them  at  the  West- 

>k.    They  met  in  the  lobby  and  Aga- 

with  a  vague  uneasiness,  went  to 

t  him  and  Turned  to  introduce  him 

ier  mother.     Gwen's  approval  was 

iit,  and  the  uneasiness  was  abated, 

very  little.     It  was  only  when  they 

on  their  way  to  the  Arena  in  a  tax i- 

Hat  Agatha  had  a  moment  to  realize 

-he  was  glad  to  see  him  again. 

ming  so  soon  after  the  upset  of  Joe 

ig  and  the  extravagant  publicity  that 

allowed,  the  Langan-Venturo  bout 

the  Arena.    When  Agatha  arrived 

;»  Gwen  and  Jack,  the  wolf  whistles 

^•Xn  as  they  started  down  the  aisle. 

.r  HE  man  in  the  seat  behind  Agatha 

had   a   big   grin   for   her,    and   she 

.\1  how  she  was  being  pointed  out. 

"A:: mo  Lefty  climbed  to  the  ring  for  the 

n  event  they  were  shouting  "yoo- 

from  the  gallery.    Lefty  was  calm, 

ways,  and  made  a  point  of  walking 

ss  the  ring,  leaning  over  the  ropes, 

clasping   his    gloved    hands    in    a 

ure  for  Agatha  alone.     It  brought 

:  .^emendous  reaction  from  the  crowd. 

e  had  never  seen  Lefty  fight  as  he 

-it  that  night.    Venturo  was  a  clever 

laid^k  and  a  seasoned  club  fighter,  and 

xu  had  given  Lefty  orders  to  go  in 

rush  him.  to  make  it  a  fight  from 

bell.     Almost   at   once   Lefty   had 

ped  inside,   and   there   was   furious 

ghting  along  the   ropes,   and   when 

aro  broke  away  his  face  was  already 

fodied.    He  began  retreating,  but  his 

ould  not  keep  Lefty  away.     They 

J  it  near  the  ropes  just  above  Aga- 

and  when  Lefty  dropped  Venturo 

a  right  cross  he  fell  to  the  canvas 

.try  in  front  of  Agatha.     He  was 

■nted  out;  the  elapsed  time  was  one 

lute  and  seven  seconds  of  the  first 

-id. 

Jo  that  was  the  nice,  gentle  boy  who 

d  up  at  our  place,"  Gwen  said.    "It 

is  we  nourished  a  tiger." 

:,rbe  Arena  buzzed  with  the  murmur 

e  crowd.    This  Lefty  Langan  wasn't 

-uild-up,   they   were   saying.     This 

v    Langan    could    hit.      Maybe    it 

.  n't  mean  so  much  that  Eddie  Manolo 

him  in  the  second  round.    He  upset 

Irish  Joe  Broag  and  he  took  Ven- 

like  an  apple  on  a  stick.    The  boy 

d  hit  and  he  might  go  places. 

\gatha   stood   at   ringside   with   her 

•Jier  and  Jack  Barlow  long  after  Lefty 

-  ;J  left  the  ring.     She  stood  watching 

-/rturo's  seconds  bringing  him  around. 


Venturo  was  on  the  way  down,  and  Aga- 
tha felt  sad  as  she  watched  him  move 
at  last  up  the  long  aisle.  .  .  . 

Walter  had  a  table  for  them  at  Leo's 
Place  well  back  in  a  corner,  and  Gwen 
sipped  her  drink  and  studied  the  crowd. 
Her  comment  was,  "It  looks  like  any 
other  bar  and  the  people  look  like 
any  other  people." 

Most  of  the  talk  in  Leo's  Place  was 
about  the  right.  When  Lefty  came  in 
with  Oscar,  strangers  to  Lefty  swarmed 
around  him  and  patted  him  on  the  back. 

Lefty  came  over  to  speak  to  Gwen 
and  Agatha  and  to  ask  modestly  how 
they  liked  the  fight,  and  Gwen  said, 
"Frank,  I  never  suspected  you  were  so 
bloodthirsty." 

"That's  the  fight  game,  Mrs.  Chris- 
topher." Lefty  said.  His  eyes  met  Aga- 
tha's briefly,  and  she  saw  an  odd,  lonely 
expression  that  she  did  not  understand. 

"You  don't  have  to  come  around  here 
at  all,  Lefty,  if  all  these  strangers  are 
disagreeable,"  Agatha  said.  "We  can 
do  without  this  carriage  trade." 

"I  don't  mind,"  he  said.  "I  get  a  kick 
out  of  it.  And  another  thing,  Aggie" — 
His  smile  was  shy — "The  only  chance  I 
get  to  talk  to  you  is  when  I  see  you  in 
Leo's  Place." 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said,  "I  know.  These 
are  busy  days.  And,  by  the  way,  I  don't 
see  Lucille  here  tonight." 

Lefty  smiled.  "Tell  you,  Aggie,  Leo's 
Place  ain't  what  it  used  to  be.  I  mean  it's 
no  good  for  a  quiet  beer  these  days  and 
when  Lucille  walks  her  dog  she  walks 
him  to  a  joint  over  on  Seventh.  But  I 
see  her  pretty  often.  I  eat  my  dinner 
where  she  works.  Aggie,  I'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  a  minute." 

"We  can  go  back  to  the  office." 

They  moved  back  through  the  bar- 
room and  as  Lefty  held  the  swinging 
door  open  Agatha  saw  Jack  Barlow 
watching  them,  his  eyes  narrowed,  his 
face  expressionless.  Gwen  raised  her 
eyebrows  elaborately. 

In  the  office  Agatha  lighted  a  cigarette. 
"Anything  in  particular  on  your  mind, 
Lefty?" 

"No,"  he  said,  and  smiled.  "How  did 
you  like  the  fight?" 

"You  were  wonderful,"  Agatha  said. 
"But  I  must  admit  I  felt  sorry  for 
Sammy  Venturo." 

Lefty  shrugged  contemptuously,  said, 
"He's  a  bum." 

Agatha  studied  him,  the  sloping,  con- 
fident shoulders,  the  erect  head  and 
dark,  shining  eyes.  "Do  you  hate  them. 
Lefty,  when  you  go  in  there  to  fight?'1 

"Hate  them?"  He  looked  surprised. 
"No,  Aggie."  He  smiled  again.  "I  get 
a  kick  when  the  old  left  hook  gets  in 
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there,  but  I  couldn't  say  1  hated  any- 
body. No,  1  just  go  in  there  to  get  it 
OVW  with."  He  put  out  his  hand  sud- 
denly and  his  fingers  gripped  her  shoul- 
der. "Aggie,  I  didn't  come  back  here 
to  talk  about  the  fight.  I  had  to  find  out 
how  I  stand  with  you,  that's  why  1  came 
back  here." 

The  pressure  of  his  fingers  was  near 
the  point  of  pain.  Agatha  said,  "Why, 
the  same  as  always,  Lefty.  You  can 
always  count  on  me  as  your  friend." 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "That's  what  I  mean. 
Look  here,  Aggie,  I'm  gonna  step  over 
that  line  again."  His  bright  eyes  met 
ben  and  his  face  was  flushed;  it  was  not 
the  calm  fighter's  face  she  saw  in  the 
ring.  "Aggie,"  he  said,  "have  I  got  a 
chance  with  you?" 

Agatha  moved  her  shoulder  uncom- 
fortably, but  he  did  not  take  his  hand 
away.  She  said  softly,  "Lefty,  1  thought 
we  had  an  understanding." 

"We  got  nothing,"  Lefty  said.  "We 
got  nothing  at  all.  Every  now  and  then 
I  see  you  and  we  say  a  word  and  you 
come  watch  me  fight,  that's  all.  The 
way  it  is,  Aggie,  we  got  nothing  at  all. 
I  can't  help  it.  I  know  how  the  odds  lie. 
You  did  me  a  big  favor  when  I  was  a 
bum.  I'm  not  fooling  myself.  But  still, 
1  got  to  know  how  it  stands." 

Agatha  glanced  down,  and  bit  her  lip. 
Although  Lefty  had  dropped  his  hand  at 
last,  her  shoulder  muscles  still  throbbed 
from  the  pressure  of  his  fingers.  She  was 
very  much  aware  of  his  physical  near- 
ness. 

He  whispered,  "Aggie,  look  at  me," 
but  she  did  not  raise  her  head.  She  said, 
very  low,  "Lefty,  you  should  know  how 
things  stand.  I  haven't  any  romantic 
interest  in  you,  or  anybody." 

"Look  at  me,  Aggie,"  Lefty  said,  and 
moved  nearer  her. 

"I'm  sorry  it's  got  complicated,"  Aga- 
tha said.  "I  didn't  want  it  to."  She 
raised  her  head.     "I  tried  to  avoid  it." 

SHE  knew  that  he  was  going  to  kiss 
her,  and  she  had  decided  she  would 
let  him.  When  she  looked  up  her  eyes 
met  his,  level  and  direct,  and  she  knew 
very  well  that  she  was  experimenting 
with  her  own  emotions.  There  was  a 
physical  attraction  she  could  not  deny, 
and  as  his  arms  went  around  her  a  little 
sigh  escaped  her.  Then  there  was  a  sud- 
den click  in  her  brain  and  she  pushed 
him  away. 

"Lefty,  I'll  admit  I'm  attracted  to 
you,"  she  said.  "But  it's  only  that.  I 
mean  it."  She  pushed  his  hands  away. 
"Please." 

His  hands  dropped  to  his  sides. 
"Aggie,  I  want  it  straight.  Is  it  that  other 
guy?    That  lawyer  out  there?" 

"It  isn't  anybody,"  Agatha  said. 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "You  mean  no 
chance  at  all." 

"Can't  we  keep  it  the  way  it  was, 
Lefty?  Just  business?  Just  good  friends?" 

"Sure.  Oh,  sure."  He  drove  the 
knuckles  of  one  hand  into  the  palm  of 
the  other,  and  the  slapping  noise  was 
loud  in  the  small  office.  His  voice  rose. 
"Okay,  Aggie,  we  understand  each 
other.  Just  good  friends,  that's  us. 
Just  business,  that's  us.  I  know  how  it 
is.  I'm  just  a  bum  from  the  West  Side 
who  can  use  his  fists.  But  let  me  tell 
you  something.  You  just  stay  away 
from  me,  and  let  me  fight.  You  just  stay 
away  from  me,  that's  all." 

"Lefty,  you  don't  mean  that,"  Agatha 
said. 

"You're  damned  right  I  mean  it,  Ag- 
gie," Lefty  said  stridently.  He  snatched 
the  door  open,  and  pushed  through  the 
swinging  door  into  the  bar.  Agatha  sat 
down  on  the  couch.  Her  legs  were 
trembling  a  little  and  her  eyes  smarted. 
She  had  handled  it  as  best  she  could,  but 
it  had  gone  very,  very  wrong.  She  had 
known  how  sensitive  he  was,  and  now 
she  saw  that  he  had  a  temper  hot  as  fire, 
a  thing  she  understood. 

Agatha  remained  in  the  office  until 
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she  was  sure  of  her  composure,  then  she 
went  out  to  face  her  mother  and  Jack 
Barlow.  Gwen  asked  bluntly  as  soon  as 
she  reached  the  table,  "What  happened 
back  there?  Lefty  came  through  here 
like  a  football  fullback." 

"It's  his  bedtime,"  Agatha  said.  "He 
has  to  stay  in  training,  Mother,  all  the 
time." 

"Whom  will  he  fight  next  time?"  Jack 
asked,  and  Agatha  thought  it  rather  sym- 
pathetic of  him  to  help  her  turn  the 
conversation.  She  shrugged  and  said, 
"I  don't  know.    That's  up  to  Oscar." 

IATER,  Jack  dropped  Gwen  off  at  the 
j  Hotel  Westbrook  and  took  Agatha 
dancing.  After  they  had  danced  a  while, 
and  listened  to  a  throaty  singer,  Jack 
said,  "Agatha,  I'm  going  to  take  a  chance 
on  that  temper  of  yours.  I'm  going  to 
take  up  where  we  left  off  the  other  night, 
and  I'm  going  to  say  again  that  I'm 
jealous  of  Lefty  Langan." 

"Go  ahead  and  say  it,"  Agatha  said. 
"But  it's  nonsense." 

"I  was  watching  you  tonight  at  the 
fight,"  he  said.  "It  was  like  watching  a 
child  at  a  puppet  show.  Your  eyes  were 
as  big  as  lollipops." 

"Naturally,"  she  said.  "It  was  a  good 
fight — and  if  I  had  any  particular  feel- 
ings," Agatha  said,  "sympathy  for 
Sammy  Venturo  predominated."  She 
put  her  hand  on  his.  "Now  look,  do  we 
have  to  go  on  perpetually  analyzing 
everything?    Let's  just  let  it  ride." 

"All  right,"  he  said.    "Let's  dance." 

Agatha  resented  what  she  felt  was 
nagging  on  the  subject  of  Lefty  Langan. 
She  did  not  like  the  feeling  that  there 
was  pressure  on  her  to  assert  herself  one 
way  or  another,  and  she  was  still  shaken 
by  the  scene  with  Lefty.  When  they  re- 
turned to  the  table  she  told  Jack,  "We're 
having  fun.  Can't  we  go  on  without 
making  a  production  Of  it?" 

"Sure  we  can,"  he  said.  "If  you  don't 
mind  the  fact  that  I'm  a  little  bit  in  love 
with  you,  Agatha."  He  got  off  the  line 
with  the  smoothness  of  a  character  in  a 
drawing-room  comedy,  but  Agatha 
sensed  the  difference  that  lay  behind  it. 

"And,"  he  added,  "if  you  don't  mind 
a  small  case  of  jealousy." 

Agatha  looked  at  him,  bit  her  lip,  and 
said,  "Jack,  I  settled  matters  with  Lefty 
Langan  tonight.  I'm  simply  not  looking 
for  entanglements.  I  don't  want  any- 
thing like  that." 

He  smiled.  "All  right,  that's  under- 
stood. But  when  you  do  want  anything 
like  that,  Agatha,  I'll  be  waiting  for  the 
signal.  Just  wave  your  handkerchief  or 
something." 

As  she  met  his  eyes,  Agatha's  lips 
quivered,  and  she  felt  burning  tears.  All 
at  once  she  was  sobbing  and  fumbling  in 
her  handbag  for  a  handkerchief.  He 
pulled  out  his  own  handkerchief  and 
passed  it  to  her  under  the  table,  and  she 
heard  him  murmur,  "I  guess  an  uncom- 
plicated life  is  pretty  hard  to  achieve, 
Agatha." 

She  whispered,  "Will  you  take  me 
home,  Jack?" 

He  called  for  the  check  and  paid  it, 
and  got  her  very  unobtrusively  out  of  the 
night  club  and  into  a  cab.  By  that  time 
the  tears  had  stopped  and  Agatha  said 
apologetically,  "I  don't  know  what's  the 
matter  with  me.  I  suppose  there's  simply 
been  too  much  excitement  and  my 
nerves  are  on  edge.    I'm  worn  out." 

Agatha  wished  that  he  would  speak, 
and  say  what  was  in  his  mind.  She  would 
rather  have  a  spoken  criticism  than  this 
unfathomable  silence.  But  he  did  not 
speak,  and  when  the  cab  reached  the 
hotel  he  made  no  move  to  kiss  her.  Aga- 
tha was  grateful  for  that.  She  had  ex- 
perienced all  the  emotional  disturbance 
she  wanted  that  night,  and  was  in  no 
mood  for  further  experiment. 

His  parting  was  a  warm  pat  on  the 
shoulder  and  an  unexpectedly  friendly 
smile.  .  .  . 

Gwen  called  Agatha  at  ten  o'clock  and 
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told  her  that  a  breakfast  was  alrea 
dered.   Agatha  got  listlessly  out  of 
and  dressed  so  slowly  that  Gwen 
phoned  again  to  say  that  room  sei_ 
had  arrived.  At  last  she  went  alonjt* 
corridor  to  her  mother's  room.  The  o 
stood   ajar,    and   Gwen    was   scato  ai 
a  table  by  the  window,  squinting  ovg 
grapefruit. 

Her  good  morning  was  so  cheery 
Agatha  made  a  face.  "Now,  dear,"  C 
said,  with  a  certain  breakfast-table 
that  sank  Agatha's  spirits  even  lo 
"let's  have  it.  You  promised  to  keej_ 
posted,  you  know." 

"I  know,"  Agatha  said.  She  sippec  tt 
coffee,  met  her  mother's  eyes,  and   ( 
"I  suppose  you  know  pretty  well  whji 
is.    Lefty  Langan  is  in  love  with  m| 
did  everything  I  could  to  avoid  it 

"Is   it  something  to  take  so  haf 
Gwen  said.   "Lots  of  people  fall  in 
every   day   without   reciprocation, 
true  there's  no  reciprocation,  isn't  J 

Agatha  gave  her  mother  a  pale  site. 
"Mother,  I'm  upset  because  of  Lefty 
myself.  He's  sensitive.  He  has  a  w 
impulsive  nature,  and  he's  easily  1 
I'm  afraid  I've  hurt  him.  Now  he's 
me  to  'keep  away'  from  him." 

In  silence  Agatha  began  her  bi 
fast,   uncomfortable   with    the   thoi 
that  perhaps  she  had  not  been  entfl 
honest.  Was  it  true  that  she  had  no| 
Lefty  on?    There  had  been  the  ex 
ment  of  it,  and  the  bizarreness. 
Barlow  had  sensed  her  uncertainty;  t 
must  have  been  a  quality  of  expect: 
that  had  influenced  Lefty.  She  put  d 
her  knife  and  fork  with  a  clatter  oi 
plate. 

"The  ducks  are  flying  at  Menas 
Gwen  said.  "And  the  trees  are  tun 
It's  the  best  time  of  the  year  in  <| 
necticut,  Agatha.  Let's  go  back  anc 
joy  it." 

"But  I  do  have  an  obligation,  Mot! 
Agatha  said.  "I  can't  run  away.  I 
Lefty  back  into  the  ring  and  I'm  hi; 
manager.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
for  his  morale  if  I  went  away?  >J 
I've  got  to  see  him  again,  Mother.  1 1| 
go  off  to  the  country  and  leave  it 
this." 

"Kiddy,  I'm  going  to  be  a  parent  a 
this,"  Gwen  said.  "You're  coming  i 
with  me." 

Agatha  met  her  mother's  eyes, 
saw  they  had  a  determined  look,    t 
tha  smiled  and  said,  "Yes,  Mother,] 
later  this  afternoon.    I  want  to  see 
first.    I  can  catch  him  at  Skelly's 
about  one  o'clock." 


CLIMBING  the  stairs  toward 
sound  of  punching  bags,  she 
nervous.  It  was  no  place  for  a  talk 
Lefty,  here  in  Skelly's  Gym,  at 
kitchen  door  of  the  fight  racket. 

As  soon  as  she  entered  the  gymna' 
she  saw  Oscar,  eating  a  sandwich  ah 
small  lunch  counter.  He  waved  his  1  nd 
and  approached  her  quickly,  gulng 
down  his  last  bite  to  say  eagerly,  "A  k 
I  got  big  news.  We're  going  into  he 
Garden." 

"The  Garden?"  Agatha  cried. 

"We  had  a  break,"  Oscar  said.  "SjDi 
Brennan  was  gonna  fight  Steve  'il- 
liams  next  week  and  Steve  pullt  a 
muscle  and  he  can't  go  on.  Lefty  is  g  ne 
in  there  against  the  Sailor  a  week  Jun 
tomorrow." 

"That's  wonderful,"  Agatha  said,  'h 
Lefty  here?" 

"Any  minute  now.  Aggie,  this  S  o 
Brennan  is  pretty  good.  It  won't  b  ik 
one-rounder  this  time.  The  chance;  ire 
it  will  go  the  distance.  The  Sailor  ac 
cover  up  like  a  hard-shelled  turtle,  w 
he's  only  been  knocked  down  twic  in 
his  professional  career.  I  hope  I'mP 
bringing  the  boy  on  too  fast." 

"We  all  have  confidence  in  you, 
car,"  Agatha  said. 

"The  point  is,  we  couldn't  pass  | 
chance  like  that,"  Oscar  said.  "Of  cc 
the  boy's  a  draw,  but  still  we  were  li 
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0    i  the  match,  Agatha,  and  I  got  a 

IOC1  idea  why." 

.'  "ou  mean  all  this   publicity  we've 

eah,"  Oscar  said.    "That's  right." 
ave  her  an  angled  glance.   "All  this 
icity." 

It  his  eyes  had  drifted  away  and 
» ha,  glancing  across  the  gym.  as  he 
<saw  a  slim  man  standing  against  the 
J  She  recognized  the  sandy  mustache, 
tftiall  receding  eyes  of  Monte  Whar- 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  made  an 
irate  little  bow  to  Agatha, 
car  said,  "There's  our  boy  now." 
turned,  and  saw  Lefty  Langan 
beside  her  at  the  entrance  door, 
had  not  observed  before  that  he  had 
rfubtedly  asked  the  name  of  a  tailor 
some  other  fighter.  He  was  wear- 
new,  loose-draped  suit  that  em- 
his  powerful  shoulders.  When 
liw  Agatha  he  stopped  short.    Then 

ne  slowly  toward  them. 
,atha  said.  "Hello,  Lefty,"  but  be- 
he  had  a  chance  to  speak  Oscar  said, 
1  got  you  a  fight  in  the  Garden. 
Williams   got   himself   hurt   and 
I  gonna  fight  the  Sailor." 
ji'.or  Brennan?"  Lefty  said.    "Say, 
iJnumber  three  in  the  division.   He'll 
ugh,  Oscar." 

efty.  do  you  have  time  for  a  cup  of 
"  Agatha  asked.   "I'd  like  to  talk 

t 

car  said,  "Excuse  me  a  minute.    I 

talk  to  a  guy." 
sruptly  he  walked  away,  and  they 
left  alone  together,  in  a  corner 
the  lunch  counter  projected  from 
Agatha  said,  "I  couldn't  leave 
way  it  was,  Lefty." 
t  last  his  eyes  met  hers  and  he  smiled, 
okay,  Aggie.  We  got  nothing  to 
about.  Everything  is  okay.  We're 
friends."  he  said.  "So  let's  shake 
His  big  hand  took  hers  and 
ed  it  hard,  then  he  turned  and 
ted  off  toward  the  locker  rooms. 
atha  stood  watching  the  stiff  move- 
of  his  shoulders  and  was  taken  by 
■rise  when  a  low  voice  beside  her  said 
Jy,  "Think  your  boy  can  take  the 
r?  I  suggested  the  bout." 
atha  turned.  Monte  Wharton  was 
ig  and  tapping  a  cigarette  on  a  sil- 
Agatha  looked  at  his  carefully 
sicured  hands,  tapping  the  cigarette, 
ile  broadened  and  he  put  the  ciga- 
in  his  mouth  and  lighted  it.  Agatha 
mired,  "We'll  take  any  bout  we  can 
>  Mr.  Wharton.  Now,  if  you'll  excuse 
I  have  a  train  to  catch." 
jn't  rush  off,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  to 
to  you  about  your  boy.  You  called 
he  other  day,  wanting  to  buy  that 
piece  of  him." 

fes,"  Agatha  said,  with  eagerness, 
you  sell?" 
smiled  and  shook  his   head.    "I 
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was  thinking  of  what  you  said  about  too 
many  cooks.  I  was  thinking  maybe  you'd 
like  to  get  off  the  back  burner  yourself. 
Miss  Christopher.  Maybe  you  want  to 
sell  me  your  interest." 

"No,"  she  said  quietly.  "Mr.  Gumper 
and  1  wouldn't  think  of  it.  Not  a  chance. 
Mr.  Wharton." 

"I'm  interested  in  the  boy,"  Monte 
Wharton  said.  "1  can  do  him  some  good. 
Miss  Christopher.  1  got  connections  in 
this  game.  Gumper  is  a  good  man," 
Monte  said.  "I'd  want  to  keep  him  in 
there,  handling  the  boy.  But,  Miss  Chris- 
topher, this  is  no  game  for  a  woman. 
Look  here,  you  think  Lefty  likes  it,  hav- 
ing a  dame  hold  a  cut  of  his  purses?  Just 
ask  him." 

"I  will,"  Agatha  said.  "But  1  don't  care 
to  discuss  it  any  more.  I  won't  sell,  and 
that's  final." 

MONTE  moved  away,  and  Agatha 
caught  Oscar's  eye,  as  she  went  to- 
ward the  door.  He  joined  her  on  the  land- 
ing and  she  said,  "Oscar,  he  was  after  me 
to  sell  him  my  share  of  Lefty." 

"I  had  an  idea  that  was  it,"  Oscar  said. 

"But  tell  me  something,  Oscar.  Does 
Lefty  resent  my  owning  that  share?" 

"I  wouldn't  say  he  resented  it,  Ag- 
gie," Oscar  said  slowly.  "But  Lefty's  kind 
of  mixed  up.  He  don't  know  what  he 
wants.  Last  night  he  was  pretty  hot  and 
he  bent  my  ear  most  of  the  night,  but 
he'll  get  over  it.  You  did  all  right,  Aggie. 
You're  okay." 

"But  it  does  hurt,"  she  said.  "It  hurts 
pretty  deep,  Oscar.  We  started  off  so 
well —  I  suppose  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  sell  my  interest  and  get  out  of  it." 

"To  Monte  Wharton?"  Oscar  cried, 
with  sudden  anger.  "Sell  to  Monte  Whar- 
ton? Like  hell  you  will,  Aggie!  Now  see 
here,  you  forget  that  boy's  sulks.  Pay  no 
attention  to  what  he  says.  Aggie,  hang 
on  to  your  share.  You're  not  gonna  sell 
to  Monte  Wharton." 

"It  might  be  best  for  Lefty,  Oscar." 

"The  best  thing  for  Lefty  is  for  you 
and  me  to  stay  behind  him,"  Oscar  said. 
"Let  me  handle  this,  Aggie.  I'll  bring 
him  around.  Now  listen  here,  you  got  to 
make  me  a  promise.  We'll  stick  together 
on  this.  We  won't  either  of  us  do  any- 
thing without  consulting  the  other.  That 
okay  with  you?" 

"That's  okay,"  Agatha  said. 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  they  shook 
hands.  Agatha  whispered,  "Oscar,  1  hope 
Lefty  will  understand  someday  how  good 
a  friend  he  has  in  you." 

Oscar  grinned  self-consciously.  "You 
coming  in  for  the  Brennan  fight,  Aga- 
tha?" 

"I  wouldn't  miss  a  fight,  Oscar,"  she 
said.  "Please  tell  him  I'll  be  there  at  ring- 
side." 

"I'll  tell  him,"  Oscar  said. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 


"He  sure  asked  me  some  trick  questions,  didn't  he?" 
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MRS.  O'BRIEN  CURES  THE  SEVEN-YEAR  ITCH 


Continued  from  page  36 


Pedro's  presence  in  the  house  was  not 
objectionable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
a  relief  to  have  somebody  around  who 
wasn't  worried  to  death  about  the  com- 
ing law  exams.  But  I  couldn't  help  won- 
dering why  Mrs.  O'Brien  had  rented  him 
a  room.  One  day,  when  I  found  her  alone 
on  the  front  porch,  I  sat  down  beside  her 
and  picked  up  one  of  the  peas  she  was 
shelling  and  chewed  on  it. 

"Come  clean  with  me,"  I  said.  "You're 
always  saying  that  nobody  can  live  here 
except  law  students  from  Ivy  League  col- 
leges. How  did  Pedro  Montoya  get  into 
your  house?" 

MRS.  O'BRIEN  opened  another  pod 
of  peas  and  popped  one  of  them 
deftly  into  her  mouth.  She  gazed  into 
space. 

"I  haven't  forgotten  about  that  ten  dol- 
lars you  lent  me  last  week,"  she  said.  "I'll 
try  to  squeeze  it  out  of  my  old  man's  pay 
for  you  Friday.  But  the  Lord  only  knows 
how  I'll  make  ends  meet.  The  bill  collec- 
tors are  closing  in  on  me  again." 

"Don't  change  the  subject,"  I  said. 
"The  Harvard  freshman  class  won't  take 
Pedro.  Why  did  you?" 

Mrs.  O'Brien  turned  her  gaze  slowly 
toward  me. 

"The  Good  Neighbor  Policy,"  she 
said,  without  batting  an  eye.  "Mr.  Mon- 
toya is  from  Peru.  I  am  doing  my  bit  to 
promote  good  relations  between  the 
Americas." 

I  stared  at  her  skeptically  until  she 
broke  under  the  strain. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  sitting  back  in 
her  chair.  "I'll  let  you  in  on  it.  But  don't 
go  blabbing  it  all  over  the  College  Yard 
so  that  everybody  in  the  university  will 
know  about  it." 

I  removed  the  casebooks  from  my  lap 
and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"I  admit  that  Mr.  Montoya  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  my  house," 
Mrs.  O'Brien  said.  "But  I  let  him  in  here 
because  renting  him  a  room  is  part  of  a 
little  deal  he  and  I  have  made." 

"A  deal?" 

"Yes,  a  deal.  I  have  guaranteed  to  get 
him  through  the  entrance  examinations 
and  into  Harvard  this  year." 

Mrs.  O'Brien  knew  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  a  good  line.  When  she  had  the 
audience  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  she 
did  not  hurry  to  close  her  fist.  She 
calmly  shelled  several  peas  without  an- 
other word,  savoring  suspense. 

"Bribery  is  a  dangerous  racket."  I  said, 
trying  to  seem  casual.  "And  I  under- 
stand that  the  people  who  correct  those 
exams  cannot  be  reached  with  any 
amount  of  money." 

Mrs.  O'Brien  did  not  even  bother  to 
comment.    I  tried  again. 

"Isn't  tutoring  a  bit  out  of  your  line? 
Besides,  how  can  you  hope  to  succeed 
where  the  best  exam  tutors  in  Cambridge 
have  failed?" 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  tutoring.  Mr. 
Montoya  is  a  fair-enough  student,  al- 
though he  is  weak  in  English  literature. 
Last  year  there  was  a  question  about 
poets.  He  said  Wordsworth  was  a  man 
who  owned  a  string  of  five-and-ten-cent 
stores." 

"If  it  isn't  tutoring,"  I  said,  "what 
is  it?" 

"Girls,"  Mrs.  O'Brien  said. 

There  was  another  dramatic  pause.  I 
waited  it  out. 

"Perhaps  I  should  say  too  much  polite- 
ness on  Mr.  Montoya's  part  as  far  as  girls 
are  concerned,"  she  said.  "I  had  a  long 
talk  with  Mr.  Montoya  and  Mr.  Jones. 
Mr.  Jones  is  the  tutor  who  has  been  han- 
dling Mr.  Montoya  for  the  past  few 
years.  Well,  the  three  of  us  agreed  that 
Mr.  Montoya  is  being  kept  out  of  Har- 
vard by  only  one  little  thing." 

"His  brain." 


"Don't  be  so  smart.  Mr.  Jones  says 
Mr.  Montoya  would  be  sure  to  pass  those 
exams  if  he  would  only  stay  in  his  room 
and  study  the  night  before  he  takes  them. 
Of  course,  he  studies  for  months  and 
months.  But  Mr.  Jones  says  that,  in  or- 
der to  pass,  he  needs  a  last-minute  review 
of  everything.  For  seven  years  some- 
thing has  always  happened  the  night  be- 
fore the  exams.  And  for  seven  years  he 
has  flunked  the  exams  the  next  day." 

"Let's  get  more  specific,"  I  said.  "What 
happened  last  year?" 

"He  made  the  mistake  of  leaving  his 
room  and  going  out  to  buy  a  package  of 
cigarettes." 

"Don't  tell  me  there  was  a  girl  inside 
the  package." 

"Shut  up.  Do  you  want  to  know  about 
this  or  don't  you?  The  girl  who  sold  him 
the  cigarettes  told  him  that  she  was  get- 


just  then  my  roommate,  Jerome  Ly- 
decker,  emerged  from  the  front  door. 
"Eating  at  the  Inn  tonight?"  he  asked  me. 

"Be  right  with  you,"  I  said. 

As  Jerome  sauntered  down  the  porch 
steps  and  ambled  toward  the  gate  I  stood 
up  and  looked  at  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

"It's  none  of  my  business,"  I  said.  "But 
I  hope  Pedro  is  making  this  worth  your 
while." 

Mrs.  O'Brien  smiled.  "He's  a  wealthy 
man,"  she  said.  "You  have  to  be  wealthy 
to  spend  seven  years  trying  to  get  into 
Harvard.  And  you  know  I'm  not  a  small- 
time operator." 

Mrs.  O'Brien  gathered  up  her  peas  and 
her  empty  pea  shells.  She  stood  up  and 
brushed  off  her  apron. 

"As  long  as  I've  told  you  this  much, 
I  might  as  well  tell  you  the  rest  of  it," 
she  said.   "But  for  Heaven's  sake,  keep 


COLLIER'S 


"I  get  awfully  tired  of  this  traveling  back 
and  forth  to  Reno.  Sometimes  I  think 
I  ought  to  settle  down  and  stay  single" 


WILLI*"    VOD    IIESEI 


ting  through  work  in  a  half  hour.  Mr. 
Montoya,  always  the  gallant  Latin  gen- 
tleman, insisted  upon  driving  her  home. 
Turned  out  that  her  home  was  in  New 
Hampshire." 

"And  the  year  before  last?" 

"Some  South  American  girl  at  Rad- 
cliffe  was  catching  the  midnight  train  to 
New  York.  If  Mr.  Montoya  didn't  carry 
her  bags  to  the  station,  she  would  have 
to  carry  them  herself.  Naturally,  Mr. 
Montoya  carried  her  bags.  The  year  be- 
fore that  some  dame  was  having  guests 
for  dinner  and  she  wanted  to  serve  a 
Spanish  dish  of  rice  and  chicken  and 
fish  that  only  Mr.  Montoya  could  cook. 
Mr.  Montoya  cooked  it  and  his  own 
goose,  too." 

"But  this  year,  I  take  it,  things  will  be 
different." 

"You're  darned  right,"  Mrs.  O'Brien 
said  grimly.  "The  deal  we've  made  is 
that  I  am  going  to  see  to  it  personally  that 
Mr.  Montoya  stays  in  his  room  and 
studies  the  night  before  the  exams.  And 
I  am  the  one  who  can  do  it.  Now  you 
know  why  I  moved  him  into  the  house. 
So  I  can  keep  my  eye  on  him." 

I  started  to  ask  another  question  but 


quiet.  Mr.  Montoya  lent  me  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  to  keep  the  furni- 
ture company  from  walking  out  of  here 
with  most  of  my  furniture.  If  he  passes 
those  exams,  I'll  owe  him  nothing  and 
still  be  ahead  on  our  deal.  Sounds  ex- 
pensive but  he  has  a  good  reason  for 
wanting  to  get  into  Harvard." 

"He  told  me  he  can't  go  home  until  he 
does." 

"That's  only  half  of  it,"  Mrs.  O'Brien 
said.  "He's  engaged  to  a  girl  in  Peru  who 
has  about  as  much  money  as  Doris  Duke. 
If  he  doesn't  go  back  to  Peru  soon, 
she'll  get  tired  of  waiting.  And  he  can't 
go  back  to  Peru  until  he  gets  into  Har- 
vard." 

"Girls  are  keeping  him  out  of  Har- 
vard," I  observed.  "And  a  girl  is  making 
him  waste  the  best  years  of  his  life  trying 
to  get  into  Harvard." 

"Something  like  that,"  Mrs.  O'Brien 
said.  "That  girl's  money  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  it,  too."  She  nodded  at  Mr.  O'Brien 
who  was  approaching  the  front  gate. 
"Here  comes  my  lord  and  master.  If  I 
don't  get  the  dinner  on  the  table,  he'll 
break  all  the  dishes  in  the  kitchen."  .  .  . 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Law 


School   examinations   made   me 
about  Pedro  and   Mrs.   O'Brien.  ' 
Jerome  and  I  went  to  New  Lond'f 
the  Harvard- Yale  boat  races. 

My  mother  and  father  were  ir 
fornia  and  our  home  in  Bronxvil 
closed  and  I  had  to  live  somepla 
two  weeks  before  I  went  on  a 
trip  in  Canada  with  Frank  Thorn 
Bill  Loughlin. 

So  I  decided  to  go  back  to  Cam 
and  impose  on  Mrs.  O'Brien.  I  hac 
things  to  do  there  and  I  had  met 
girl  in  Brookline  whom  I  wanted 
vestigate  a  little  more  carefully. 
Mrs.  O'Brien  a  wire  from  New  Yo 
she  wired  back  to  come  ahead, 
wire  also  had  a  closing  line  in  it 
did  not  understand: 

Tomorrow  night  is  the  bio 
May  need  you  it  help.  Come  eari* 

I  WILL  SAVE  YOU  RINGSIDE  SEAT. 

I  was  still  trying  to  figure  it  c| 
next  day  when  I  left  the  Yale  Cli 
walked    across    Vanderbilt   Aven 
Grand  Central  to  get  the  one  o'cl 
Boston.  Then  I  remembered  Pedn 
toya  and  realized  that  this  was  al 
time  of  the  month  when  six  year 
had  sweated  through  my  own 
Boards. 

My  train  was  scheduled  to  ai 
Boston  at  five  thirty.  I  would 
Cambridge  just  in  time  for  the  si 

I  thought  about  getting  off  tin 
at  the  Back  Bay  Station  and 
there  was  anybody  I  knew  in  th 
Bar  but  I  felt  as  though  Mrs 
was  depending  on  my  moral  supi 
I  stayed  on  until  the  end  of  the  I 
the  South  Station  and  went  dowfc 
the  subway  and  rode  to  Harvard  Jim 
and  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  street,  at 
bridge  seemed  deserted  with  no   |H 
graduates  cluttering  the  brick  sideH 


WHEN  I  turned  into  the  gate, . 
the  windows  on  the  first 
opened  and  Mrs.  O'Brien's  hea 
peared.  "How  was  New  London' 
you  see  any  of  my  old  boys?" 

"Lots  of  them,"  I  said.  "And  n 
of  them  sober.  Fred  Porter  and  Bil 
mers.  And  a  man  named  Wink 
Wintler." 

"Stewart  Wintelser,"  Mrs.  0 
said.  "Fine  fellow.  He  lived  here  h 
I  saw  an  announcement  of  his  dau) 
wedding  in  the  New  York  Tim< 
Sunday.  How  time  flies." 

She  was  in  the  front  hallway  v 
opened  the  door.  . 

"On  your  way  upstairs,"  she 
"stop  on  the  second  floor  and  gi 
protdge  a  word  of  encouragement 
eating  his  supper.  I  wouldn't  t 
chance  on  letting  him  go  out  to  a  i 
rant  so  I  cooked  it  myself.  Wha 
is  it?" 

"About  twenty  past  six,"  I  said. 

"At  seven  o'clock  sharp,  I  am 
ing  his  door.  I'm  closing  his  wir 
too." 

"But  it's  a  warm  night,"  I  said, 
suffocate." 

"I  can't  help  it.  I'm  not  trustin 
for  a  minute.  One  of  those  girls 
yell  up  to  his  window  and  get  him 
ten  to  something  silly.  I  am  cuttir 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
o'clock  tonight  until  seven  o'cloi 
morrow  morning  Trying  to  see  hi 
be  like  trying  to  get  into  Oak  Ridg 

Pedro  was  eating  chicken  fi 
from  a  tray  on  his  study  table,  w 
open  copy  of  a  poetry  anthology 
elbow.  He  waved  to  me  chee 
"This  is  the  condemned  man's  last  ■ 
he  said.  "Tomorrow  I  make  an 
tempt  to  become  the  oldest  living 
vard  freshman." 

"You'll  knock  them  dead,"  I  said 

"I  have  been  knocking  them  de 

Collier's  for  February  5,* 
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a  clean 
engine 


"She  was  studying  last  year  at  Ohio 
State  University  and  she  fell  for  this 
Frank  Dixieland  Haselbrucker  when  he 
was  leading  his  orchestra  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  But  she  did  not  feel  free  to  marry 
him  because  her  family  had  arranged  an 
engagement  with  my  father  for  me  and 
her  to  become  married.  So  she  came 
here  last  night  to  see  if  I  still  wanted  to 
marry  her.  While  she  was  here,  from  all 
I  can  make  out  from  this  note,  she  de- 
cided to  marry  Frank  Dixieland  Hasel- 
brucker instead.  I  wonder  why?" 

"Too  bad,"  I  said. 

"I  do  not  mind  losing  Carmelita. 
When  we  were  children,  she  was  always 
kicking  me  and  tripping  me  when  nobody 
was  looking.  But  I  hate  the  thought  of 
all  her  money  going  to  Frank  Dixieland 
Haselbrucker  instead  of  to  me."  .  .  . 

I  did  not  get  the  end  of  the  Pedro 
Montoya  story  until  I  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge for  the  reopening  of  the  Law 
School. 

"Yes,  he  passed,"  Mrs.  O'Brien  told 
me  while  I  was  unpacking  my  trunk. 
"Not  exactly  with  flying  colors.  But  he 
passed." 

"And  now,  he's  finally  a  Harvard 
freshman." 

"Oh,  no.  He  never  bothered  entering 
college." 

"Wait  a  mip"'-".  *  •••.., 

That's  why  it  pays  to  use 
only  Havoline  Motor  Oil 

Havoline's  exclusive  lubricant  formula 
flushes  away  costly  carbon  and  sludge  — 
cleans  your  engine  as  it  lubricates.  A 
clean  engine  delivers  more  power,  more 
gas-miles,  lower  upkeep  costs.  Havoline 
fights  corrosion,  too  —  another  enemy 
of  engine  power  and  life.  It  is  distilled  to 
eliminate  harmful  impurities.  Get  some 
Havoline  today  from  your  Texaco  Dealer 
—  the  best  friend  your  car  ever  had. 
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TUNC  IN... TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  every  Wednesday  night  starring  Milton  Berle.  METRO- 
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seven  years,"  Pedro  said.  "My  tutor  says 
I'll  pass  this  time  if  I  make  a  complete 
review  of  everything  tonight.  But  I  am 
not  so  good  at  English  literature.  Can 
you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  poem  about 
the  village  horseshoer?" 

"Longfellow." 

"Tall  or  short,  what  was  his  name?" 

I  muttered  a  few  wishes  of  good  luck 
and  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  I  decided  that 
Pedro  was  wasting  his  time  trying  to 
get  into  Harvard.  He  would  have  made 
a  good  living  appearing  on  radio  quiz 
shows. 

I  washed  and  changed  my  shirt  and 
went  out  and  had  something  to  eat. 
When  I  came  back,  Mrs.  O'Brien  was 
occupying  her  station  on  the  front  porch. 
Her  husband,  a  bald-headed  and  rather 
impatient  man,  was  sitting  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  porch  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  reading  the  evening  paper. 

"Doing  guard  duty?"  I  asked  Mrs. 
O'Brien  as  I  sat  down. 

She  nodded. 

"Anything  doing  yet?" 

"A  girl  called  up  Mr.  Montoya  three 
times  in  the  last  hour.  I  finally  told  her 
he  was  shooting  lions  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  wouldn't  be  back  until  a  week 
from  Friday." 

Mr.  O'Brien  lowered  his  newspaper 
and  glared  a  moment  at  his  wife  over  his 
horn-rimmed  glasses.   He  turned  to  me. 

"Isn't  this  the  damnedest  nonsense  you 
ever  heard  of?"  he  said.  "This  woman 
is  always  getting  herself  mixed  up  with 
the  craziest  things." 

Mrs.  O'Brien  glanced  at  him  coldly. 
"Like  the  time  I  married  you?" 

Her  husband  retreated  behind  his 
newspaper. 

"Do  you  know  who  the  girl  is?"  I 
asked.   "Or  why  she  wants  to  see  him?" 

"She  said  it  was  very  important,  a 
matter  of  life  or  death,"  Mrs.  O'Brien 
said.  "I  told  her  I'd  heard  that  one  be- 
fore. I  told  her  I  wasn't  born  yesterday. 
She  said  to  tell  him  Miss  O'Reilly  called. 
O'Reilly,  mind  you.  Imagine  one  of  my 
own  kind  causing  me  trouble  on  a  thing 
like  this?" 

"Maybe  it  is  important,"  I  said.  "Why 
don't  you  give  Pedro  the  message?" 

"He'll  get  no  messages  until  after  the 
examination." 

THE  telephone  rang  inside  the  house 
and  Mrs.  O'Brien  arose  to  answer  it. 
"Probably  her  again,"  she  said. 

Mr.  O'Brien  grunted  behind  his  news- 
paper. 

When  Mrs.  O'Brien  finally  reappeared 
on  the  porch,  I  could  tell  from  the  way 
she  sat  down  in  her  chair  that  there  had 
been  some  fireworks. 

"Smart  girl,"  she  said.  "She  did  some 
detective  work  and  discovered  that  there 
are  no  lions  in  the  White  Mountains." 

"And  now  what?"  I  asked. 

"We  might  have  a  visitor,"  she  said. 
"She  says  I  am  holding  Mr.  Montoya  a 
prisoner  against  his  will  and  she  is  com- 
ing over  here  to  set  him  free." 

"Are  you  sure  her  name's  O'Reilly?" 
I  said.  "Sounds  more  like  an  official  from 
a  Soviet  consulate." 

Mr.  O'Brien  gave  up  the  pretense  of 
reading  his  newspaper  and  laid  it  aside 
and  pointed  his  finger  at  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

"Now  you  listen  to  me.  If  anybody 
starts  anything,  don't  throw  any  punches 
unless  they  try  to  hit  you  first." 

"Oh,  shush!"  Mrs.  O'Brien  said  to  him. 
"Look  what's  telling  me  to  listen  to  him. 
I  haven't  listened  to  him  since  he  pre- 
dicted that  Landon  was  going  to  win  by 
a  landslide  in  1936." 

Mr.  O'Brien  appealed  to  me.  "She 
doesn't  know  her  own  strength,"  he  said. 
"She'll  swing  at  somebody  and  the  whole 
thing  will  be  in  the  newspapers.  And  I'll 
never  hear  the  end  of  it  from  the  boys 
in  the  shop  where  I  work." 

"Keep  your  voice  down,"  Mrs.  O'Brien 
said.  "Remember  that  Mr.  Montoya  is 
upstairs  trying  to  study." 

We    waited    less    than    ten    minutes 


before  a  taxicab  pulled  up  in  front  of 
the  gate.  Mrs.  O'Brien  remarked  that  the 
girl  must  have  been  near  by  when  she 
telephoned  and  maybe  she  had  been 
watching  the  house  from  behind  a  neigh- 
borhood tree. 

We  saw  a  young  lady  jump  out  of  the 
taxicab  and  slam  the  door  hard  behind 
her.  Her  high  heels  rapped  quickly 
along  the  asphalt  path  to  the  porch  steps, 
which  she  cleared  in  what  seemed  like 
one  stride.  Before  we  knew  it,  she  was 
standing  before  us. 

"Is  this  Mrs.  O'Brien?"  she  demanded 
in  a  cool  voice. 

Mrs.  O'Brien  adopted  an  air  of  polite 
surprise.  "Why,  yes,"  she  said  inno- 
cently. "I'm  Mrs.  O'Brien.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you?" 

It  was  quite  dark  on  the  porch  but  the 
hallway  light  was  on  and  I  could  see  the 
girl  very  clearly.  I  remembered  that 
Jerome  and  I  had  made  wisecracks  about 
pin-stripe  suits  and  fawn-colored  double- 
breasted  vests  and  stiff  collars  that  Pedro 
wore  instead  of  the  unpressed  flannels 
and  tweed  jacket  that  were  considered 
the  correct  uniform  in  Cambridge.    But 


"Stand  aside,"  Miss  O'Reilly  warned. 
"I  am  going  upstairs  and  drag  Pedro 
Montoya  down  here  by  the  hair  of  his 
head." 

"What  makes  you  so  sure  he's  upstairs 
or  in  this  house  at  all?"  Mrs.  O'Brien 
said. 

Miss  O'Reilly  pointed  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  second  floor  front.  "I 
saw  those  lights  burning  up  there,"  she 
said.    "That  must  be  his  room." 

"Oh,  that  room,"  Mrs.  O'Brien  said. 
"My  Heaven's  sakes  alive,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Robbins  lives  in  that  room.  He  does 
most  of  his  work  at  night.  What  sort  of 
work  does  he  do,  Mr.  Robbins?" 

I  groped  for  words.  "Oh,  I  guess  you 
would  just  call  it  nightwork,"  I  said.  "At 
least  he  does  it  mostly  at  night." 

"How  interesting,"  Mrs.  O'Brien  said. 
"Practically  everyone  else  I  know  works 
in  the  daytime." 

"Listen,"  Miss  O'Reilly  said.  "I  don't 
care  when  his  friend  works.  I'm  going  to 
search  this  house  until  I  find  Pedro  Mon- 
toya." 

I  held  up  my  hand.  "As  the  attorney 
for  the  owner  of  this  house,  I  must  warn 


now  I  decided  to  see  a  tailor  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  about  a  pin-stripe 
suit. 

The  girl  was  not  the  type  that  my 
mother,  a  garden-club  president,  would 
have  welcomed  as  a  daughter-in-law. 
She  was  neat  but  also  gaudy.  She  struck 
me,  too,  as  a  girl  who  was  not  used  to 
having  people  get  in  her  way.  I  won- 
dered if  Mrs.  O'Brien,  for  once,  had  not 
taken  on  more  than  she  could  handle. 

"I  want  to  see  Pedro  Montoya,"  the 
girl  said.  "And  I  want  to  see  him  right 
now,  this  minute.  Please  produce  him." 

"Now,  Miss  O'Reilly,  don't  get  ex- 
cited," Mrs.  O'Brien  said.  "Let's  be  lady- 
like. As  I  told  you  on  the  telephone,  you 
can  see  him  tomorrow  afternoon.  But 
not  now." 

Miss  O'Reilly  glared.  "As  /  told  you 
on  the  telephone,"  she  said,  "I'll  see  him 
now.  Not  tomorrow.  Now." 

"What's  the  hurry?"  Mrs.  O'Brien  said. 
She  pointed  at  me.  "If  you  want  some- 
body to  carry  your  bags  somewhere  or  if 
you  need  somebody  to  do  some  Spanish 
cooking,  Mr.  Robbins  here  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  out,  I'm  sure." 

Miss  O'Reilly  glanced  at  me  and  it  was 
evident  that  I  did  not  suit  whatever  she 
had  in  mind.  "I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,"  she  said.  "Who  is 
this  man,  anyway?" 

"He's  my  lawyer,"  said  Mrs.  O'Brien 
calmly. 


you  that  you  will  be  breaking  the  law  if 
you  attempt  to  search  these  premises 
without  a  warrant,"  I  announced.  "You 
will  have  to  get  permission  first  from 
the  civil  authorities."  I  was  impressed 
with  myself.  For  a  lawyer  who  had  been 
admitted  to  no  bar  yet  except  the  Ritz 
Bar  and  the  like,  I  felt  I  was  doing  pretty 
well. 

"Very  well,"  Miss  O'Reilly  said.  "I 
will  go  to  the  police." 

She  turned  on  her  high  heels  and 
stamped  off  to  the  taxicab,  which  was 
still  waiting. 

Mr.  O'Brien  groaned.  "A  big  help 
you've  been,"  he  said  to  me.  "Now 
you've  got  the  cops  after  us." 

"Mr.  Robbins,  pay  no  attention  to  this 
squash-headed  husband  of  mine,"  Mrs. 
O'Brien  said.  "You  did  the  right  thing. 
But  what  do  you  think  ought  to  be  our 
next  move?" 

"If  you  ask  me,"  Mr.  O'Brien  said, 
"we  ought  to  get  that  silly  Montoola  or 
Mazoola,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  out  of 
this  house  before  the  cops  come.  Other- 
wise he  won't  be  able  to  take  those  ex- 
aminations tomorrow  because  he  and 
you  and  me  and  your  legal-minded  friend 
here  will  all  be  in  East  Cambridge  jail." 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  I  said.  "If  we 
had  an  automobile — " 

Mrs.  O'Brien  shook  her  head.  "Noth- 
ing doing,"  she  said.  "Nobody  is  disturb- 
ing Mr.  Montoya  tonight.    I  don't  care 


if  that  girl  comes  back  here  with  Ha»  | 
Truman  " 

"How  about  moving  him  to  some  *■ 
in  the  house  where  they  won't  find  In' 
Mr.  O'Brien  said.  "I  could  fix  up  j  j., 
for  him  down  in  the  coalbin  so  he  u 
study  there." 

"I  imagine  it  would  be  cooler  .*. 
there,  too,"  I  suggested. 

"You  men  are  all  alike,"  Mrs.  O'-fco 
said.   "You  talk  big  until  the  press t 
on.  Then  you  go  to  pieces." 

In  what  seemed  like  no  time  at  a 
taxicab  parked  again  outside  the  „ 
gate.  This  time  a  police  radio  car  pkM 
behind  it. 


hi. 

I. 


MISS  O'REILLY  stepped  out  <  tfa 
taxi  and  waited  until  two  larfpo 
licemen  fell  in  on  either  side  of  her, 
the  three  of  them  marched  to  the 
porch.  The  larger  of  the  two  polk 
addressed  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

"Lady,"  he  said.  "What  do  you 
by  frightening  and  threatening  this 
defenseless,  innocent  girl  and  keepir 
separated  by  force  from  a  man 
wants  to  see  her  about  a  very  imp< 
personal  affair?  Don't  you  realizt 
kidnaping  somebody  and  holding 
prisoner  is  a  federal  offense  and  yo 
get  life  or  even  the  chair  for  it?" 

It  was  then  that  Mrs.  O'Brien  deli  re 
her  master  stroke. 

"Hello,  Jimmy,"  she  said  to  the  p  ct 
man.    "Is  your  mother  feeling  an> 
ter?" 

The  policeman  leaned  over  and  p 
through  the  semidarkness  of  the  poj 
Mrs.  O'Brien's  smiling  face. 

"Is  that  you,  Mrs.  O'Brien?"  he 
"I  knew  you  lived  somewhere  arl 
here  but  I  wasn't  sure  where.  Ah.  i 
was  saying,  I  hope  this  woman  la' 
been  causing  you  any  trouble." 

"Why,  what  do  you — "  Miss  Of 
sputtered. 

The  policeman  turned  on  her. 
at  a  time,"  he  commanded  sternly, 
hear  what  Mrs.  O'Brien  here  has  t< 
first." 

"I  don't  think  you  know  the  full 
of  the  case,  Jimmy,"  Mrs.  O'Brien 
"And  I'd  rather  not  discuss  them  in 
of  a  stranger.  Would  you  mind  stej 
in  for  a  minute?" 

"Why,  sure,  Mrs.  O'Brien,"  the  pee- 
man  said. 

Miss  O'Reilly  tried  again  to  objeoot 
she  was  told  that  she  could  be  haulec  ite 
the  clink  for  obstructing  an  officer  i  hu 
line  of  duty.  "Watch  that  girl,  Ed,  b. 
policeman  said  to  his  partner  as  he  od 
Mrs.  O'Brien  closed  the  front  dooa» 
hind  them. 

None  of  us  said  a  word  until  thu* 
liceman  reappeared  on  the  porch,  if 
Mrs.  O'Brien  following  him  happily fk 
spoke  to  Miss  O'Reilly. 

"I've  investigated  and  found  that  *iu 
charges  are  false.  This  man  you've  * 
trying  to  see,  Mr.   Monterra  or  !>y- 
tana — " 

"Montoya,"  Mrs.  O'Brien  prom  'A 

"Mr.  Montoya.  I  just  talked  withiffl 
and  he  says  he  is  not  being  held  :re 
against  his  will.  He  says  he  does  not  Hi 
to  talk  to  you.    So  that's  that." 

Miss    O'Reilly    held    up    her 
proudly.  "I'll  go,"  she  said.  "If  that  ai 
attitude,  I  don't  want  to  see  him." 

She  turned  to  Mrs.  O'Brien  and 
out  her  hand. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  sho 
up  that  worm  in  his  true  colors,"  she  id 
"I'm  sorry  to  have  caused  so  much  "U 
ble.   Can  you  do  me  a  favor?   Lew 
have  a  piece  of  paper  and  an  enveloj 
want  to  leave  a  note  for  him." 

"But  you  can  see  him  tomorrow, 
O'Brien  said. 

"The  note  will  do,"  Miss  O'Reilly 
"By  tomorrow  I  will  be  in  Cincin 
Ohio,  and  will  I  be  happy." 

She  went  inside  and  wrote  the 
and  sealed  it  in  an  envelope,  which 
left  with  Mrs.  O'Brien.  As  she  dep; 
with  the  two  policemen,  she  seemec.x- 
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epmally  cheerful.   I  tried  to  figure  it 
lit  nd  gave  up.    Mrs.  O'Brien  called: 
"  Timy,  tell  your  mother  to  go  easy  on 
ilyige  in  this  warm  weather." 
\    O'Brien  said  to  his  wife,  "And 
h.  did  your  friend  upstairs  have  to 
,yrhen  you  walked  into  his  room  with 
C.op?   Did  he  think  he  was  getting 
Wed?" 
Vs.  O'Brien  looked  at  her  husband 
gust. 

3rd  help  your  poor  head,"  she  said. 

:ietimes  I  think  you  have  no  brains 

I  told  you  I  wouldn't  disturb  Mr. 

|  o\a  tonight.  And  I  didn't." 

.id,  "You  mean  Pedro  didn't  tell  the 

:man  that  he  didn't  want  to  see  Miss 

ly?" 

f  course  not,"  Mrs.  O'Brien  said, 
ly  and  I  made  that  one  up  because 
elt  it  was  the  only  way  we'd  get  rid 
girl.  Well,  Jimmy  didn't  make  it 
did.  I  told  Jimmy  that  this  girl 
larmless  but  she  had  an  idea  that 
lontoya  wanted  to  buy  the  Statue 
nberty  and  take  it  back  to  Peru.  I 
tie  wanted  to  fix  it  up  so  the  United 
government  would  sell  it  to  him 
tie  had  been  pestering  him  and  he 
to  get  away  from  her  for  one 
so  he  could  study  in  peace.  That's 
told  him." 
.'asn't  that  enough?"  Mr.  O'Brien 


large  policemen  fell  in  beside 
i .  They  marched  to  the  front  porch 

Pedro  doesn't  even  know  that  Miss 

y  was  here?" 
o,  he  doesn't,"  Mrs.  O'Brien  said, 
afraid  he'd  hear  her  voice  a  few 

when  we  were  all  shouting.  I'm 
I  thought  to  close  his  windows.  It 
the  noise  out." 

know  why  he  didn't  hear  anything," 

O'Brien  said,  nudging  me.   "I'll  bet 

five  dollars,"  he  said,  "that  fellow 

n  sound  asleep  up  in  that  room 

seven  thirty." 

was  the  most  sensible  opinion  I'd 

1  expressed  all  day. 

rAS  sitting  on  the  front  porch  with 
frs.  O'Brien  the  next  afternoon  when 

dragged  himself  limply  home  from 

college  entrance  examinations. 
ily,  he  was  getting  a  little  too  old  for 
kind  of  harrowing  ordeal.  He  col- 
id  in  a  chair  beside  us,  and  managed 
'ave  little  smile. 

"his  time,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  passed, 
east  I  answered  all  the  questions  and 

not  been  able  to  do  that  in  the  last 
years." 
Congratulations,"  Mrs.  O'Brien  said. 

anyway,  I  hope  it  is  congratula- 

had  been  holding  Miss  O'Reilly's 

'lope  in  her  lap  and  she  handed  it  to 

"A  friend  of  yours  dropped  it  here 

night  and  left  this  for  you.    Rather 

•looking  girl.    She  had  a  couple  of 

with  her." 

summoned  up  the  effort  to  tear 
the  envelope  and  glanced  languidly 
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at  the  note  inside.  Then  he  sat  up  in  his 
chair  and  read  the  note  again  with  his 
eyes  bulging.  He  read  it  three  or  foui 
times,  examining  every  word.  He  closed 
his  eyes  and  dropped  the  note  and 
slumped  back  in  the  chair  again. 

"Carmelita!"  he  muttered.  "My  Car- 
melita,  she  is  gone!  And  all  that  money 
is  gone,  too!" 

"What  are  you  saying?"  Mrs.  O'Brien 
asked. 

"My  fiancee  from  Peru.  She  has  left 
me.  She  has  run  away  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  marry  a  leader  of  an  orchestra 
named  Frank  Dixieland  Haselbrucker." 

"Your  fiancee  from  Peru?"  Mrs. 
O'Brien  said.  "Are  you  sure?  This  girl 
said  her  name  was  O'Reilly." 

PEDRO  explained,  "That's  right.  Her 
name  is  Carmelita  O'Reilly.  Many  of 
our  oldest  families  in  Peru  have  Irish 
names.  You  know  how  the  Irishmen  will 
go  anywhere  to  get  into  a  fight?  There 
were  a  lot  of  revolutions  in  our  country 
fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago.  So  natu- 
rally the  Irishmen  came  there  in  droves." 

"I  never  suspected  she  was  that  girl  in 
Peru,"  Mrs.  O'Brien  said.  "What  was  she 
doing  up  here  in  Cambridge?" 

"She  was  studying  last  year  at  Ohio 
State  University  and  she  fell  for  this 
Frank  Dixieland  Haselbrucker  when  he 
was  leading  his  orchestra  in  Columbus, 
Ohio.  But  she  did  not  feel  free  to  marry 
him  because  her  family  had  arranged  an 
engagement  with  my  father  for  me  and 
her  to  become  married.  So  she  came 
here  last  night  to  see  if  I  still  wanted  to 
marry  her.  While  she  was  here,  from  all 
I  can  make  out  from  this  note,  she  de- 
cided to  marry  Frank  Dixieland  Hasel- 
brucker instead.  I  wonder  why?" 

"Too  bad,"  I  said. 

"I  do  not  mind  losing  Carmelita. 
When  we  were  children,  she  was  always 
kicking  me  and  tripping  me  when  nobody 
was  looking.  But  I  hate  the  thought  of 
all  her  money  going  to  Frank  Dixieland 
Haselbrucker  instead  of  to  me."  .  .  . 

I  did  not  get  the  end  of  the  Pedro 
Montoya  story  until  I  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge for  the  reopening  of  the  Law 
School. 

"Yes,  he  passed,"  Mrs.  O'Brien  told 
me  while  I  was  unpacking  my  trunk. 
"Not  exactly  with  flying  colors.  But  he 
passed." 

"And  now,  he's  finally  a  Harvard 
freshman." 

"Oh,  no.  He  never  bothered  entering 
college." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  said,  straightening 
up  from  the  trunk.  "What  are  you  giving 
me?  He  spends  seven  years  trying  to  pass 
the  entrance  examinations  for  Harvard. 
No,  it's  eight,  now.  And  then,  when  he 
passes  them,  he  doesn't  go  to  Harvard?" 

"But  I  told  you  the  reason  he  wanted 
to  go  to  Harvard  was  so  that  he  could  go 
back  to  Peru  and  marry  into  Carmelita 
O'Reilly's  millions.  Without  her  millions, 
he  has  no  reason  to  go  back  to  Peru.  He 
always  hated  Peru,  anyway.  And  so 
why  should  he  bother  going  to  Harvard 
now?    At  his  age?" 

"What  is  he  going  to  do?" 

"He's  going  to  marry  that  girl  from 
New  Hampshire  who  sold  him  the  pack- 
age of  cigarettes  last  year,"  Mrs.  O'Brien 
said.  "And  he  is  thinking  of  settling 
down  here  in  Cambridge  and  starting  a 
tutoring  school  of  his  own.  He  says  no- 
body else  can  equal  the  experience  he  has 
had  in  that  field." 

I  looked  at  her.  "Doesn't  your  con- 
science bother  you?  After  driving  away 
Miss  O'Reilly  and  her  millions?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Mrs.  O'Brien 
said.  "I  got  him  through  the  exams, 
didn't  I?  That's  all  I  was  supposed  to  do. 
By  the  way,  I  hate  to  ask  you  this  on 
your  first  day  here  before  you've  even 
had  a  chance  to  unpack  your  trunk.  But 
could  you  lend  me  two  dollars?  The  old 
man  will  be  coming  home  for  his  supper 
in  a  half  hour  and  I  haven't  got  a  bit  of 
meat  in  the  house." 
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Citrus  Fruits  are  Sunny 


By  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


S£ 


You  may  like  it  fresh  from  the  squeezer 


Aerate  your  concentrate  for  flavor 


~~ IHERE  was  a  time  when  people  ate  what- 

Tever  was  in  season  with  never  a  thought 
for  things  like  vitamins,  minerals,  phos- 
phates and  such.  But  that's  all  been 
changed  in  the  last  couple  of  decades, 
eve  learned  how  to  eat  for  health  and  vitality. 
it's  called  nutrition.  And  we've  also  learned  how 
raise  larger  and  larger  quantities  of  produce, 
it's  called  agronomy. 
On  top  of  all  this  we've  learned  how  to  process 
ods  so  that  they  will  stay  fresh  and  how  to  trans- 
rt  them — fresh  or  processed — fast.  That's  called 
:hnocracy.  And  all  these  skills  have  combined 
make  more  food  in  greater  variety  available  at 
:  American  table  all  the  year  round  instead  of 
jrely  "in  season." 
itrus  fruits  are  a  conspicuous  case  in  point, 
y  years  ago  orange  juice  and  grapefruit  were 
pensive,  seasonal  delicacies.  Today  they  are 
eryday  necessities,  available  to  everybody  almost 
the  time. 
|As  crops  and  demand  have  increased,  prices  have 


come  down  and  the  season  of  1948-49,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  should  yield 
the  largest  citrus  crops  ever.  This  circumstance 
should  mean  a  heavy  supply  of  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit at  costs  so  low  that  every  member  of  every 
family  can  afford  a  beaker  of  orange  juice  or  a  half 
grapefruit  every  day. 

Today  there  are  more  ways  than  one  to  get  or- 
ange juice.  You  can  still,  if  you've  a  mind  to,  buy 
fresh  oranges  and  squeeze  them.  And  let's  admit 
that  this  procedure  still  yields  the  most  flavorsome 
orange  drink.  But  canned  orange  juice  has  been  get- 
ting better  and  better  and  the  frozen  concentrate  is 
virtually  indistinguishable  from  the  real  thing. 

If  you're  the  squeeze-your-own  type,  it's  impor- 
tant to  know  a  thing  or  two  about  how  to  buy  fruit. 
Give  it  a  thorough  scanning  to  be  sure  that  the 
skin  is  fine-textured;  Feel  it  to  be  sure  it's  firm  and 
heavy.  Don't  let  surface  scars  frighten  you  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  steer  clear  of  fruit  that  has  deep 
creases  in  the  skin,  or  fruit  that  is  puffy,  spongy 
or  light  in  weight. 


The  season's  crop  will  be  history's  top 


Certainly  the  quick-frozen  concentrate  is  the  big 
news  in  orange  juice  nowadays.  It  has  several 
wonderful  qualities.  As  long  as  it's  frozen  it  loses 
no  Vitamin  C  content.  Furthermore  it  comes  in 
tiny  tins  that  are  easy  to  stow  away  in  your  freez- 
ing compartment.  And  the  juice  couldn't  be  easier 
to  prepare.  Just  remember  to  follow  directions 
about  pouring  it  from  one  container  to  another. 
Its  flavor  and  tang  depend  on  this  aeration  process. 

Orange  juice  concentrate  is  reasonably  priced  and 
is  becoming  more  and  more  available  every  day. 
Last  year  only  four  per  cent  of  the  total  orange 
crop  was  frozen.  This  year  the  figure  is  14  per  cent. 
Canned  orange  juice  is  the  cheapest  of  all  and  con- 
stitutes, along  with  canned  sections  of  all  citrus 
fruit,  the  country's  largest  canned  fruit  item. 

Canned  citrus  juices  lose  a  slight,  but  not  too  im- 
portant amount  of  Vitamin  C  when  they're  proc- 
essed. They  can  lose  it  in  even  larger  quantities  if 
the  cans  are  stored  in  a  hot  place.  Knowledgeable 
housewives  keep  their  canned  orange  juice  cool. 

The  fugitive-when-hot  quality  of  Vitamin  C  is 
something  to  keep  in  mind  when  you're  inventing 
or  preparing  citrus  dishes.  If  citrus  fruit  is  to  be 
good  for  you  as  well  as  good  to  eat,  it  should  be 
raw. 

But  citrus  fruits  add  zest  to  all  sorts  of  cooked 
dishes  whether  they  supply  vitamins  or  not.  And 
there  are  many  ways  to  use  them  raw — aside 
from  their  obvious  contribution  to  the  breakfast 
menu. 

Tangerines  and  oranges  give  cole  slaw  an  excit- 
ingly novel  taste  and  go  well  in  either  French  or 
mayonnaise  dressing.  Orange  and  onion  rings,  ar- 
rayed on  lettuce  and  laved  in  French  dressing,  are 
the  ideal  companion  piece  for  duck. 

Grapefruit  sections  taste  just  right  with  broiled 
meat.  Alternate  them  with  bouquets  of  parsley  or 
water  cress  around  the  edge  of  the  platter  for  a 
clever  combination  of  beauty  and  flavor.  Good  to 
taste,  exciting  to  use,  citrus  fruits  give  you  sunshine 
with  your  meals. 


Grapefruit  with 
Snappy  Sauce 

tbsp.  butter;  2  tbsp.  catsup;  2  tbsp. 
negar;  2  tbsp.  sugar;  ±  tsp.  Tabasco; 
It  and  pepper.  Heat  in  a  saucepan  or 
suble  boiler.  Serve  hot  over  cold  or 
"oiled  grapefruit  as  a  first  course  at  din- 
sr.  This  makes  enough  for  4  halves. 


Oranges  Stuffed 
with  Sweet  Potatoes 


1 

I  medium-sized  sweet  potatoes;   \  cup 

■lilk;  2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine;  4  or- 

^  nges;  3  tbsp.  sherry;  salt  and  pepper; 

cup  chopped  pecans.   Boil  potatoes  in 

ckets  until  done.    Peel  and  mash  per- 

ictly  smooth.    Combine  and  heat  milk 

nd  butter.    Beat  into  mashed  potatoes 

ntil  light  and  fluffy.    Season   to   taste 


with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  sherry  and 
nuts.  Cut  off  tops  of  oranges.  Scoop  out 
pulp  and  serve  for  breakfast  or  lunch. 
Fill  orange  skins  with  potato  mixture. 
Bake  in  375-degree  oven  for  ±  hour. 
Serves  4. 


Tangerine  Custard 
Meringue 

6  tangerines;  1  cup  sugar;  \  tsp.  salt;  2 
cups  milk;  4  eggs,  separated;  ±  tsp.  va- 
nilla. Peel  and  section  tangerines;  re- 
move white  membrane;  cut  sections  in 
half  and  take  out  seeds.  Arrange  on  bot- 
tom of  a  large  serving  dish.  Add  i  cup 
sugar;  chill  thoroughly.  To  prepare  cus- 
tard: beat  egg  yolks  slightly;  beat  in  i 
cup  sugar  and  salt.  Scald  milk  in  top  of 
double  boiler;  add  small  amount  to  egg- 
sugar  mixture.  Pour  mixture  into  milk 
in  top  of  double  boiler.   Cook  over  hot 


water,  stirring  constantly,  until  mixture 
thickens  and  coats  a  metal  spoon.  Chill 
and  add  vanilla  and  pour  over  chilled 
tangerines.  Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff, 
gradually  beat  in  remaining  |  cup  sugar. 
Drop  heaping  tablespoons  of  this  me- 
ringue on  top  of  custard.  Garnish  with 
small  cubes  of  red  jelly  or  maraschino 
cherries.   Serves  6  to  8. 


Orange  Fluff 

1  cup  heavy  cream;  1^  cups  orange  seg- 
ments; 1  tbsp.  confectioners'  sugar;  2 
tbsp.  chopped  nut  meats;  2  tbsp.  lime 
juice;  4  tbsp.  orange  marmalade.  Add 
sugar  to  cream  and  whip  until  stiff.  Add 
marmalade.  Fold  in  orange  segments 
and  nut  meats.  Add  lime  juice  and  blend 
thoroughly.  Pile  lightly  into  sherbet 
glasses  and  set  in  refrigerator  to  chill 
thoroughly.  Serves  4. 


//  you   icith    to   receive    these   citruM   fruit    recipes    printed   on    file   cards,    tend   telf-od- 
dressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Food  Editor,  Collier'*,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Grapefruit  Alaska 

2  grapefruit;  4  tbsp.  rum;  1  pint  vanilla 
ice  cream;  2  egg  whites;  2  tbsp.  sugar. 
Cut  grapefruit  in  half,  loosen  pulp,  re- 
move core.  Pour  1  tbsp.  rum  over  each 
half.  Fill  center  with  scoop  of  vanilla  ice 
cream.  Top  with  meringue  made  by 
beating  egg  whites  with  sugar  (be  sure 
whole  top  of  fruit  is  covered)  and  bake 
in  hot  oven  until  meringue  is  lightly 
browned.  (No  more  than  5  minutes.) 


Lemon  Surprise 

1  pt.  sour  cream;  1  cup  powdered  sugar; 
i  cup  lemon  juice;  {  cup  sherry;  2  tbsp. 
grated  lemon  rind.  Beat  cream  until 
stiff.  Gradually  add  sugar.  Fold  in 
sherry,  lemon  juice  and  rind.  Pour  into 
mold.  Chill  in  refrigerator.  Serves  4. 
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PEAK  OF  A  SKYLINE 


Continued  from  page  32 


That  the  Empire  State  survived  not 
only  all  gibes,  but  its  location  at  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  when  business  was  moving 
north,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
fame  is  not  only  national,  but  interna- 
tional. "Empire  State  Building"  is  a  busi- 
ness address  known  from  Alaska  to 
Zanzibar.  Frank  Powell,  manager  of  the 
observatory,  has  a  special  guest  book  for 
Very  Important  Persons.  Many  of  the 
signatures  he  can't  even  read.  They're 
written  in  Chinese,  Arabic,  Persian,  etc. 
And  in  1939,  when  Ecuador  issued  a  set 
of  air-mail  stamps,  it  chose  for  a  design 
the  Empire  State  Building  against  a  back- 
ground of  snow-capped  Andes. 

A  Building  with  Dignity 

The  Empire  State  has  developed  a  per- 
sonality; it's  not  only  very  tall,  but  very 
dignified.  The  owners  have  emphatically 
refused  to  turn  it  into  a  billboard  or  a 
freak  attraction.  Douglas  Leigh,  who 
makes  those  superspectacular  signs  for 
Broadway,  is  itching  to  transform  the  top 
into  a  giant  soft-drink  bottle,  or  a  glow- 
ing cigarette.  Human  flies  want  to  walk 
up  the  front,  flagpole  sitters  want  to  sit 
on  the  lightning  rod,  and  high-wire  artists 
want  to  traipse  through  space  over  to  the 
Chrysler  tower  at  Forty-second  Street. 
The  answer  is  "No." 

However,  the  Empire  State  always  co- 
operates in  serious  research.  General 
Electric,  in  particular,  has  for  some  years 
been  conducting  an  investigation  involv- 
ing one  of  the  weirdest  and  most  hair- 
raising  jobs  anybody  ever  worked  at 
— in  the  building's  "attic." 

The  attic,  above  the  1 02d-floor  level,  is 
merely  a  steel  grating  hung  in  the  nose 
of  the  tower.  Here  a  pile  of  gadgets  are 
hooked  up  to  NBC's  television  and  F.M. 
antenna,  and  a  60-foot  lightning  rod  tops 
the  building's  tip,  which  towers  1,250 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Since  it  practically  shakes  hands  with 
thunderclouds,  the  rod  is  usually  struck 
many  times  during  a  single  storm.  For 
several  summers  a  young  engineer  was 
quartered  in  a  near-by  hotel.  When  thun- 
derheads  gathered  he  would  rush  to  his 
roost  in  the  attic,  and  wait  with  scientific 
calm  while  100,000-volt  bolts  of  light- 
ning crashed  on  the  rod  and  made  rec- 
ords on  his  machine.  Meanwhile  a 
confederate  in  another  skyscraper  photo- 
graphed each  flash. 

Last  summer  science  made  progress: 
The  apparatus  was  turned  on  automati- 
cally by  a  device  sensitive  to  gathering 
lightning,  and  recording  cameras  were 
set  up  in  two  other  buildings.  The  light- 
ning fireman  tended  one,  and  started  the 
other  by  dialing  a  secret  phone  number. 

Needless  to  say,  lightning  has  no  ef- 
fect on  the  tenants  or  the  building.  All 
tall  steel  structures  act  as  lightning  rods. 

The  sky-bound  top  of  the  Empire  State 
once  nearly  played  a  spectacular  part  in 
the  nation's  developing  aviation  picture. 
Dirigibles  were  a  big  thing  in  1931  and 
people  thought  that  in  no  time  at  all  ev- 
erybody would  be  riding  to  Europe  in 
them.  So  a  mooring  mast — the  top  200 
feet  of  the  building — was  built.  It  was 
strong  enough  to  withstand  a  tug  of  50 
tons.  There  was  talk  of  using  the  86th 
floor  as  a  kind  of  airport  waiting  room  to 
accomodate  travelers  to  Europe. 

While  the  streets  swarmed  with  gaping 
citizens,  attempts  were  made  to  tie  up  dir- 
igibles and  blimps.  But  a  powerful  up- 
draft  created  by  the  huge  structure 
(which  delights  sight-seers  on  snowy 
days  by  making  the  flakes  swirl  up  in- 
stead of  down)  wrecked  the  ambitious 
plans.  It  bounced  the  airships  so  vigor- 
ously they  couldn't  make  contact. 

The  mooring  mast  has  been  profitable 
and  useful  in  other  ways.  It  attracts  tour- 
ists to  its  102d  floor  and  serves  as  a  base 


for  N.B.C.'s  television  antenna — the 
highest  on  any  man-made  structure.  This 
is  topped  only  by  G.  E.'s  lightning  rod, 
which  comes  up  inside  this  antenna. 

The  Empire  State  played  another  role 
in  aviation  more  than  a  decade  after  the 
dirigible  spectacle.  This  was  a  tragic  one. 
On  the  morning  of  July  28,  1945,  a  heavy 
fog  hung  over  New  York  City.  A  little 
before  ten  o'clock  people  in  the  streets 
suddenly  saw  an  Army  bomber  skim- 
ming out  of  the  overcast  barely  900  feet 
above  the  sidewalk.  As  they  watched, 
horrified,  the  plane,  a  B-25,  shot  straight 
for  the  midtown  skyscraper. 

For  a  fraction  of  a  second  the  pilot  ap- 
peared to  be  pulling  up.  But  it  was  too 
late.  He  crashed  into  the  Empire  State 
with  a  shock  that  seemed  to  make  it  rock 
to  its  base.  The  plane's  wings  were 
sheared  off,  the  gasoline  tanks  exploded, 
and  brilliant  flames  enveloped  the  tower. 


Including  freight  lifts,  there  are  74  el- 
evators (five  of  which  are  private  cars 
used  by  tenants  to  reach  safe-deposit 
vaults,  etc.)  operating  in  seven  miles  of 
elevator  shafts.  One  of  these  vaults,  be- 
longing to  the  Manufacturers'  Trust 
Company,  nestles  in  the  rockbound  cave 
which  was  once  the  Waldorf-Astoria's 
wine  cellar! 

The  elevator  cables  must  be  renewed 
every  35,000  or  40,000  miles,  or  every 
four  years.  A  staff  of  19  mechanics  does 
little  except  work  on  the  cables. 

Every  few  years  some  muscular  lad 
climbs  to  the  top,  just  to  show  off,  but  it 
is  hard  on  the  heart,  and  the  building  dis- 
courages that  sort  of  stunt.  Back  in  1932 
the  Polish  Olympic  ski  team  climbed 
from  the  fifth  to  the  102d  floor  in  20 
minutes,  but  presumably  they  could  take 
it.  People  really  had  a  chance  to  climb, 
but  not  for  fun,  in  September  of  1945, 


"Doesn't  it  make  you  sick  the  way  those  fellows 
in  Alcatraz  brag  about  the  California  weather?" 


LEONARD    DOVE 


The  78th  and  79th  floors  were 
wrecked.  Gasoline  ran  down  corridors 
and  stair  wells,  as  far  as  the  75th  floor. 
Thirteen  were  killed  and  26  injured.  One 
of  the  plane's  engines  lunged  through 
two  elevator  shafts,  shearing  all  cables 
and  dropping  the  cars  to  the  basement. 
The  other  engine  went  clear  through  the 
building  and  destroyed  a  studioful  of 
sculpture  in  the  next  block. 

After  the  tragedy,  building  and  Army 
engineers,  interested  in  the  survival  pos- 
sibilities of  skyscrapers  in  a  future  war, 
examined  the  structure  critically.  It  was 
as  sound  as  ever,  and  showed  no  ill  ef- 
fects beyond  the  local  damage. 

Just  how  big  is  the  Empire  State?  At 
the  end  of  a  workday  the  four  mail  chutes 
are  choked  with  mail,  and  between  five 
and  seven,  four  special  postmen  lug  away 
sixty  bags  of  "Dear  Sirs." 

Counting  everybody,  50,000  people 
enter  the  building  every  day.  Down  in 
the  subbasement,  porters  daily  make  180 
gallons  of  liquid  soap,  with  which  214 
cleaners  keep  the  place  spotless.  Seven 
full-time  window  cleaners  crawl  con- 
stantly over  the  outside  giving  nervous 
citizens  goose-pimples  as  they  polish  its 
6,400  windows. 


not  long  after  the  bomber  crash.  Most 
elevator  operators  in  New  York  City  had 
gone  on  strike,  and  some  2,000  tall  build- 
ings were  left  without  service.  Since  the 
Empire  State  was  the  tallest  of  all,  it  got 
a  big  play  in  the  newspapers. 

There  was  the  loyal  employee  who 
plugged  all  the  way  up  to  the  46th  floor, 
and  was  the  only  one  who  reported  for 
work.  And  there  were  the  N.B.C.  televi- 
sion engineers  (cloud  hermits)  stranded 
on  the  85th  floor.  They  had  provided 
themselves  with  cots  and  a  refrigerator 
filled  with  food.  Another  man  stayed  on 
the  68th  floor  for  three  days  waiting  for 
an  important  phone  call.  He  got  it.  A 
few  who  climbed  to  work  on  lower  floors 
could  get  out  for  food.  But  a  luncheon- 
ette operator  toted  150  sandwiches  and 
jugs  of  coffee  way  up  to  the  31st  floor. 
He  got  a  $75  tip  from  a  brokerage  firm. 

Visitors  sometimes  get  a  little  nervous 
over  the  prospect  of  a  flight  up  the  tower. 
But  once  you're  in  the  elevator  and  the 
pilot  has  punched  the  80th-floor  button 
in  his  automatic  control  board,  there's 
nothing  to  it. 

You  just  go  up  and  up  and  up,  in  si- 
lence. All  you  feel  is  a  little  clicking  in 
your  ears  from  the  change  in  atmos- 


pheric pressure.  You  swallow  a 
of  times,  and  you're  okay.  You'nt 
1,000  feet  a  minute.  At  the  80t  1 
you  change  to  a  poky  little  shut! 
that  takes  you  to  the  86th-floor  olf 
tory.  Then  you  step  across  the  hal 
tower  car  that  takes  you'to  the  1 02 

Al  Smith  used  to  take  a  tremi 
pride  in  the  building's  height,  aruf 
showed  distinguished  guests  annul* 
sonally.  They  say  that  once  a  feailfi 
lady  hesitated  before  stepping  tiki 
tower  elevator.    "Governor,"  shell 
"if  something  goes  wrong,  will  I  g«D 
down?" 

"Lady,"  Smith  answered,  "that  li 
pends  on  what  kind  of  a  life  you\|E 

Frank  Powell  has  developed  intqu 
a  weather  prophet  in  his  ten  yeanJM 
clouds.  He's  had  to — his  businw 
pends  on  visibility.  If  he  orders  xm 
of  perishable  food  for  his  86tj 
kitchen  and  the  weather's  bad 
stuck.  But  if  it's  a  day  on  whiii 
can  look  far  out  to  sea  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  customers  will 
Up  and  eat  everything  he's  got. 

Among    the    sight-seers    Pow<J 
members  best  were  a  honeymoon  | 
— and  part  of  the  Soviet  navy, 
eymooners  came  up  one  Octobel 
ordered  champagne — and  came  b  I 
ery  year  for  ten  years  for  a  repeatf 
(Note:  They  don't  stock  champ**! 
the    86th-floor    cellars    any    mor  c 
enough  orders.) 

The  Comrades  appeared  duri ;  th 
war  when  their  ship  was  in  port.fna. 
weren't  much  interested  in  the  viej,  i 
bottled  beer  fascinated  them.   Lajp 
uproariously,  they  opened  it  explivet 
all  over  the  place,  until  the  floor  wtli 
a  lake. 

How  to  Prove  You  Were  T»rr 


If  you  go  up  and  feel  the  folk' 
home  are  going  to  be  skeptical,  y 
not  only  get  your  picture  made 
official  photographer  at  the  top  b 
can  make  a  recording  of  your  voice 
the  visitors  go  home  clutching  a 
beginning,  "Well,  here  we  are  on 
the  Empire  State  .  .  ." 

How  many  suicides  jump  frc 
building  daily?  None  any  longer 
suicideproof  fence  of  stainless  stc 
recently  built  to  stop  this  activity, 
ally,  there  have  only  been  16  such 
in  17  years,  a  very  small  suicide  rat 
pared  to  that  of  any  big  bridge. 

Will  there  ever  be  a  building 
than  the  Empire  State?  People  in 
ton,  Texas,  have  been  talking  abc 
to  reach  1 40  stories,  to  top  anythin 
where.  But  right  now  no  new  bu 
are  going  up  much  above  40  floor 
in  New  York.  The  tower-buildin 
is  over,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  I 
State  will  hold  the  crown  for  a  Ion 

The  economies  of  a  skyscrap 
severely  restricted  by  the  fact  that 
tor  shafts,  stair  wells  and  other 
take  out  so  much  rentable  spact 
each  floor.  Architect  William  F. 
says  he  built  the  Empire  State  as  1 
it  could  go  and  still  earn  its  keep 
other  ten  floors  would  have 
another  bank  of  elevators,  eating  u 
able  space  on  every  floor.  Engir 
advances  might  make  a  difference 
he  thinks,  but  that's  problematica 

As  to  how  long  this,  or  any  oth 
scraper,  will  last,  steel  experts  gue 
where  from  500  to  1,000  years. 

Anyway,  no  matter  what  future  I 
ers  dream  up,  the  Empire  State  see 
to  fascinate  and  excite  mankind  fo 
to  come.  Certainly  the  remark  a 
visitor  made  when  it  opened  will : 
valid  a  long  time. 

"Gives  an  impression  of  height 
it?"  he  said. 
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1HE  GIRL  WHO  WASN'T  FOR  SALE 


Continued  from  page  15 


nioned,"  she  told  him.    "Papa  is 
try  chef  at  the  Hotel  Elysium, 
wful  proud  and  artistic  and  all. 
pe  he  likes  you." 
1,"   said   Sonny,   whose   courage 
had  ever  had  reason  to  question, 
and  call  on  him.    Then  I'd  like 
.  ou  out  to  see  the  Sphinx  and 
'^«  jjy  mother  and  father." 
!tsiJ  ill  wonder  where  we've  been  all 
:ilb  I  said  Rosemarie. 

pondered  that  a  while.  Then 
)r'  »  b  lighted  up  as  he  came  upon  the 
*iM    n.    "We'll  just  tell  him." 

i  Chranik  was  not  in  a  benevolent 
on  this  particular  day.    As  Rose- 
had  observed,  he  was  pretty  terri- 
and  he  treated   his  daughter 
nny  to  a  frigid  reception  on  this 
,-i  rosy  mornings. 
;'» 'it.  Papa — "    Rosemarie    protested 
lily,  "he's  a  millionaire!" 
f-sonally."  said   Papa  Chranik,  "I 
a  word  to  say  against  million- 
ept  that  1  don't  like  them.    Wait 
home   nice   young   fellow   comes 

and  then  be  married." 
<t,  Papa,  we're  in  love!" 
~  H-ve,"  said  Papa,  and  on  his  tongue 
ed  like  stealing  milk  bottles  from 
arches,    "love!     Ha,  ha.     Don't 
e  laugh." 
■i\."  Sonny  began.     "I — " 
v  ung     fellow,      you      have      said 

"  cried  Mr.  Chranik. 
it,  Papa — " 

are  beyond  twenty-one,"  said 

".iChranik  coldly.     "Whoever  you 

;  nto  run  around  with,  that  is  your 

■  .ae  affair.     But   to   marry   such   a 

nat  1  draw  the  line  through.  The 

Chranik  goes  back  almost  in- 

ely.     1  forbid  you  permission  to 

ne   up   with   wealthy   aristocrats. 

us  millionaire,  and  I  disinherit 

ut  of  our  family   forever!     The 

:w  is  closed.     I  go  to  work." 

ning  on   his   heel,   Papa  Chranik 

i  from  the  room. 

-  kind  of  strict,  isn't  he?"  mur- 
Sonny,  somewhat  perplexed. 
-;iJs,"  said  Rosemarie  glumly,  "and 
know    what   to   do.     The  last 
I  would  ever  want  to  do  is  marry 
:  tody  against  Papa's  will.     I  would 
)e  disinherited  out  of  the  family 
;  arfor  the  sake  of  being  a  million- 
She  hadn't  realized  there  were 
mids  or  sphinxes  in  the  United 
:;•*   but    the    Carringtons    probably 
:;   il  one  of  everything. 

£Y  cuddled  together  in  the  low- 
\«ng  Caprioletto  on  their  way  out  to 
•  outhbury,  less  in  rapture  than  for 
:.  illation. 

are  we'll  find  a  solution."  Sonny 
"We'll  talk  about  it  to   Mother 
i  ather." 

-...emarie    moistened    her    lips.      "1 

A'hat  they'll  think  of  me?    Oh, 

Why  did  I  have  to  go  and  fall  in 

th  a  millionaire  when  I  could 

j  had  any  one  of  a  dozen  ordinary 

Well,  that's  Rosemarie  Chranik 

-     Once  a  dope,  always  a  dope." 

,:}£y   were    approaching   the   ell    of 

s  that  graced  the  lower  acres  of 

l  arrington   estate,   a   structure   de- 

:  jil  after  the  famous  stables  of  the 

J'Estremont  outside  Paris.    The 

up  before  the  arched  fieldstone 

•*ice.     Rosemarie  saw  no  sign  of  a 

A  groom  tipped  his  cap  re- 

ully.    Sonny  spoke  to  him  briefly. 

ment  the  groom  emerged  lead- 

^|huge  black  colt  with  beautiful  sable 

Cljpis,"  said  Sonny,   "is  the  Sphinx, 
e  of  the  greatest  horses  in  the 

-arie  believed  it.    She  could  feel 
"eatness  as  an  unaccustomed   tin- 


gling inside  her  chest.  She  hadn't  been 
this  close  to  a  horse  since  they'd  mech- 
anized the  cit\'s  milk  wagons.  Reach- 
ing out,  she  put  her  hand  gingerly  to  his 
neck,  and  the  Sphinx,  his  delicately 
modeled  veins  quivering  nervously, 
shifted  his  right  foreleg. 

Sonny  finally  said.  "Shall  we  go  up  to 
the  house  and  see  Mother  and  Father.'" 
Rosemarie  swallowed.  "Okay." 
Caldwell  Carrington  was  a  mild  little 
man  with  pleasant  white  hair  and'twin- 
kling  blue  eyes.  Unlike  his  son,  he  was 
not  athletic.  His  fortune  he  had  in- 
herited along  with  his  gentility.  Mr. 
Carrington  was  content  to  cultivate  his 
dahlias  and  collect  rare  sea  shells.  Peo- 
ple suspected  him  of  being  shrewd,  but 
if  he  was  he  was  careful  not  to  make  a 
display  of  it. 

SONNY  related  to  his  mother  and  fa- 
ther the  events  of  the  previous  eve- 
ning, and  the  predicament  in  which  they 
found  themselves.  Mrs.  Carrington,  a 
thoroughly  devoted  mother,  examined 
Rosemarie  with  a  frankly  feminine  eye. 
"But  what  about  Gloriana?"  Gloriana 
was  a  young  heiress  whom  Sonny  had 
been  seeing  now  and  then. 

"You  know  I  was  never  serious  with 
Gloriana,"  said  Sonny. 

"Tell  us  something  about  the  young 
lady's  father,"  said  Mr.  Carrington. 

"Well,"  said  Sonny,  "he's — well,  I 
mean — " 

"We're  sort  of  old-fashioned,  you 
see,"  said  Rosemarie.  "Papa  has  such 
strong  ideas.  I  guess  he  just  don't  like 
the  playboy  type.  He  said  he'd  never 
let  me  mix  our  family  up  with  aristo- 
crats. He's  been  wanting  me  to  get  en- 
gaged to  the  head  salad  man  at  the 
Elysium." 

"You  say  you're  a  dancer?" 

"Well,  dancer  is  a  pretty  big  word. 
We  have  a  little  chorus,  and  then  I  come 
out  in  almosts  and  do  some  steps." 

"Almosts?" 

"Well,  you  know,"  said  Rosemarie. 
"It's  really  quite  a  respectable  place. 
Everything  we  wear  has  to  pass  police 
inspection.  It's  an  honest  living  until 
something  better  comes  along." 

"And  you  say  your  father  threatens  to 
disinherit  you  if  you  marry  against  his 
wishes?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"But,  as  Michael  here  is  comfortably 
situated  from  the  monetary  standpoint, 
why  should  that  prove  a  stumbling  block 
to  your  marriage?" 

"You  don't  understand,"  said  Rose- 
marie. "He'll  disinherit  me  out  of  the 
family.  I  explained  how  horribly  old- 
fashioned  we  are.  Without  Papa's  con- 
sent— well,  I  don't  know  how  to  put  it. 
It  would  be  like  living  in  sin,  sort  of.  It 
would  be  like — like  walking  down  Madi- 
son Avenue  in  your  slip,  or  taking  the 
last  olive  off  the  plate.  Unless  Papa 
changes  his  mind,  well — "  At  this  point 
a  tear  welled  in  Rosemarie's  eye.  "Well, 
I'll  just  have  to  give  up  everything." 

Mrs.  Carrington  was  touched.  "I'm  a 
little  old-fashioned  myself,  my  dear,"  she 
told  Rosemarie.  "I  think  you  are  acting 
most  properly." 

"We  might  go  and  see  your  father," 
suggested  Mr.  Carrington.  "Perhaps 
Mrs.  Carrington  and  I  could  win  him 
over." 

"You  don't  know  Papa,"  said  Rose- 
marie. 

"Does  it  mean  nothing  to  him  that  his 
daughter  is  in  love?"  asked  Mrs.  Car- 
rington. 

"Love!  Love  he  laughs  at.  In  the  old 
country,  he  says,  they  lock  up  girls  that 
fall  in  love." 

"It's  quite  a  crisis,  isn't  it?"  said  Mr. 
Carrington. 

"Could  I  have  one  sail  on  your  yacht 
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anyway?"  Rosemarie  asked  Sonny  in  a 
little  voice.  "If  it  turns  out  that  every- 
thing is  over  between  us,  it  would  at  least 
give  me  something  to  remember  in  later 
years." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Carrington.  "Do 
take  her  out  on  the  Sound,  Michael.  In 
the  meantime  we  shall  all  put  our  think- 
ing caps  on,  and  perhaps  an  idea  may 
come  that  will  solve  this  poor  child's 
problem."  .  .  . 

THE  Seaspray  was  yacht-rigged,  of 
course,  and  carried  an  auxiliary 
Diesel.  They  sailed  up  the  Sound  to 
Sachem  Head.  Overhead  pearl-tinted 
clouds  floated  in  a  sea  of  blue.  Reefing 
his  canvas  somewhat,  the  helmsman 
handed  over  the  wheel  to  Rosemarie. 
She  gripped  the  spokes  rigidly.  "No," 
said  the  sailor  politely.  "Ease  her  off  if 
she  wants  to  go,  then  roll  her  back  when 
she  rises.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  binnacle 
and  work  her  around  when  the  needle 
swings  past  north-northeast.  That's  it. 
Now  you've  got  it." 

The  wind  twisted  the  blond  strands  of 
hair  into  dancing  fairies  as  they  strayed 
from  beneath  her  net.  "Oh,  gosh!"  she 
exclaimed.  "I'll  always  remember  this, 
always.  I'll  never  forget  the  time  I  had 
a  real  yacht  in  my  hand." 

The  wonderful  day  was  over  all  too 
soon.  They  had  forgotten  sleep  entirely. 
"I  hate  to  leave,  but  I  have  to,"  she  said 
at  last.  "It's  been  a  beautiful  experi- 
ence. If  we're  late  for  work  they  dock 
us  half  a  night's  pay.  Good-by,  Michael 
dear,"  she  said,  calling  him  by  his  given 
name.  "I'll  treasure  this  experience  in 
my  memory  book  forever." 

"There  must  be  something  we  can 
do,"  said  Sonny,  who  had  decided  to 
cancel  his  customary  conference  with 
his  horse  trainer  for  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing her  back  to  town.  "I  mean,  after 
all,  if  two  people  are  in  love — well,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  could  do  some- 
thing." 

"But  what?  Your  mother  and  father 
are  adorable.  They're  just  too  darling 
for  words.  But  they  weren't  able  to 
think  of  anything." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Sonny  as  he 
maneuvered  the  Caprioletto  into  the 
parkway.  "Friend  of  mine — George 
Ames — is  an  awfully  brilliant  chap. 
Practically  all  brain.  Knows  absolutely 
everything.  I'll  have  a  chat  with  him 
about  it,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  have  an  idea." 

Rosemarie  moved  up  close  to  him. 
"Where  true  love  is  concerned,  there 
just  has  to  be  a  way,"  she  murmured. 

After  seeing  Rosemarie  to  the  door  of 
the  Blue  Giraffe,  Sonny  stopped  off  at 
the  office  of  his  brokerage  concern.  Both 
George  Ames  and  Lorelei,  working  late, 
were  pleased  to  see  him.  "How  is  every- 
thing, Mr.  C?"  Lorelei  always  called 
Sonny  Mr.  C. 

"Not  so  good." 

Lorelei  glanced  up,  astounded.  In  all 
the  years  she'd  known  him,  Mr.  C.  had 
never  said  "not  so  good,"  not  even  the 
time  he'd  broken  his  collarbone.  George 
Ames  also  looked  up,  interested.  George 
was  a  fellow  who  liked  things  to  go 
well.  He  had  an  easygoing  manner  that 
concealed  an  efficient  and  well-oiled 
mind. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Mr.  C?"  said 
Lorelei. 

"I  fell  in  love,"  said  Sonny.  "I  cer- 
tainly didn't  intend  to.  You  know  what 
an  awfully  tight  schedule  we  have  in  the 
polo  Open  this  season.  But — well,  there 
it  is." 

"Couldn't  you  go  away  somewhere," 
said  Lorelei,  "and  sort  of  let  it  die 
down?" 

Sonny  recounted  the  happenings  of 
the  past  twenty-four  hours.  "So  you 
see,"  he  wound  up,  "it's  not  quite  a  ques- 
tion of  dying  down." 

George  Ames  puffed  thoughtfully  on 
a  cigarette.  "There's  bound  to  be  some 
kind  of  an  angle,"  he  said.  "What's  this 
Chranik  joker's  weakness?" 


"Weakness?"  said  Sonny.  "He  hasn't 
any.  He  could  smash  the  atom  with  his 
bare  hands." 

"Everybody's  got  a  weakness,"  George 
declared.  "That's  what  makes  them 
human.  Find  his  weakness,  and  put  the 
pressure  on.  Back  him  into  a  corner 
and  make  him  holler  uncle.  It's  as  easy 
as  A  B  C." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Sonny  uncer- 
tainly. "How  do  I  go  about  finding  out 
what  his  weakness  is?  He  doesn't  let 
you  get  a  word  in." 

"Pump  the  dame,"  said  George.  "Put 
her  through  the  hoops.  Bear  down  on 
her.  Sweat  it  out  of  her.  Find  the  chink 
in  his  armor.  She's  on  your  side,  isn't 
she?" 

"All  right,"  said  Sonny.    "I'll  try." 

He  met  Rosemarie  after  the  perform- 
ance, and  they  returned  to  the  spot  that 
held  so  many  precious  memories  for 
them.  The  Good  Humor  man  was  at  his 
accustomed  post.  They  bought  ice 
creams,  then  sat  together  on  the  curb. 

"What's  wrong?"  the  Good  Humor 
man  asked.  "You  look  like  you  got 
trouble." 

Rosemarie  told  him  the  story. 


"It's  dreadfully  kind  of  you,"  said 
Rosemarie,  "but — " 

"Go  ahead,"  urged  the  Good  Humor 
man.  "Maybe  being  daffy  over  rasslers 
is  a  weakness  after  all.  Didn't  she  say 
you  was  a  millionaire?"  he  asked  Sonny. 

"Papa  can't  be  bought,  I  assure  you," 
said  Rosemarie. 

"Not  with  money,  maybe,"  said  the 
Good  Humor  man.  "It's  like  me.  I  got 
a  young  daughter  of  my  own.  A  million 
bucks  wouldn't  of  made  me  like  this  kid 
she  begun  runnin'  around  with.  So  he 
finds  out  I  got  a  hobby  of  billiards.  So 
what  does  he  do?  He  goes  out  and  buys 
me  a  cue,  a  real  handmade  ash  stick  that 
screws  apart  in  the  middle.  So  I  figures 
maybe  I  am  mistaken  about  this  here 
kid.  Maybe  he  has  got  nice  qualities 
that  don't  show  from  the  surface.  I 
figures  a  kid  that  will  buy  his  girl's  fa- 
ther a  pool  cue  might  do  for  a  son-in- 
law  after  all." 

"True,"  said  Sonny.  "But  I  don't 
see — " 

"Suppose  you  went  ahead  and  made 
him  a  nice  present.  Find  out  who  owns 
this  here  Slaughterer's  contract,  and  turn 
it  over  to  him.    It  is  very  similar  to  my 


"My  baby,  my  little  girl.  Fred, 
doesn't     she     look    beautiful!" 


"Probably    can't 
even  boil  water" 


DAVE   GERARD 


The  Good  Humor  man  nodded  his 
head  understandingly.  After  a  respect- 
able silence  he  said,  "Try  one  of  these 
butternut-coated  types.    On  the  house." 

"You're  very  sweet,"  said  Rosemarie. 

"I  talked  to  George,"  Sonny  told 
her.  "That's  the  fellow  who  runs  my 
office.  He  feels  we  should  try  to  dis- 
cover some  weakness  of  your  father's, 
so  that  we  could  occupy  a  better  bargain- 
ing position  with  him.  He  feels  that  this 
is  the  only  solution.  We  must  find  a 
chink  in  his  armor,  then  make  him  holler 
uncle." 

"Weakness,"  said  Rosemarie.  "I 
don't  think  Papa  has  any  weaknesses." 

"That's  what  I  told  George.  He  in- 
sisted everybody  has." 

"Weakness.  Weakness,"  said  Rose- 
marie, wracking  her  brain.  "Oh,  gosh. 
Well — he  has  a  false  upper  plate." 

Sonny  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  think 
we  can  make  much  capital  of  that.  I 
could  hardly  go  up  and  threaten  to  ex- 
pose him  on  this  score  if  he  didn't  give 
us  permission  to  marry." 

"Most  people  are  daffy  about  some- 
thing," said  the  Good  Humor  man. 

"The  only  thing  Papa  is  daffy  about 
is  wrestlers.  He  never  misses  a  match. 
He  even  owns  twenty  per  cent  of  some 
wrestler's  contract.  Somebody  named 
the  Slaughterer.  But  I  don't  see  how 
Papa  being  crazy  about  wrestling  could 
help  us  out  any." 

"No,"  said  Sonny  gloomily. 

"How  about  a  raspberry  ice  this 
time?"  said  the  Good  Humor  man. 


own  case.  A  fellow  that  is  thoughtful 
enough  to  give  the  present  of  a  rassler 
to  the  father  of  the  girl  he  loves,  why 
that  same  fellow  is  not  somebody  that 
you  are  going  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  dis- 
approve of,  because  it  shows  that  he  has 
nice  feelings  underneath  him."  .  .  . 

Sonny  remained  unconvinced  after 
days  of  deliberation.  Even  after  he  had 
negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  a  con- 
siderable piece  of  the  Slaughterer,  doubts 
continued  to  assail  him,  and  he  argued 
his  skepticism  to  the  very  door  of  Rose- 
marie's  apartment. 

"I  don't  see  what  harm  it  can  do," 
said  Rosemarie,  inserting  the  key  in  the 
lock.  "Remember,  beggars  cannot  be 
choosers." 

PAPA  CHRANIK  was  in  his  under- 
shirt reading  Darwin.  He  looked  up 
irritably.  "I  told  you  once  you  was  wast- 
ing your  time  away,  young  man.  I  will 
have  no  trucking  with  rich  wastrels. 
Good  day." 

"Mr.  Chranik,"  Sonny  said,  "Rose- 
marie says  you  have  an  interest  in  a 
wrestler.    Is  that  correct?" 

"It  is.  I  own  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
Slaughterer." 

"That's  a  curious  coincidence,"  Sonny 
said.  "I  happen  to  own  thirty-one  per 
cent  of  him  myself." 

Papa  Chranik  was  taken  off  guard. 
"You  do?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Chranik,  I  do." 

Papa  Chranik  stared  at  Sonny. 
"Young  man,"  he  said  slowly,  "through 


you  I  can  see  like  a  windowpa 
goes  without  saying  that  I  am  inttj 
With  my  twenty  per  cent  this  pie 
control  of  the  best  wrestler  in 
ness.    Such  a  cunningness  1  did 
pect  from  a  wealthy  aristocrat, 
other  hand  my  daughter  is  not  i\ 
Also  the  name  of  Chranik  isn't 

"You  misunderstand,  sir,"  said  j 
"My  only  motive — " 

"Do  not  talk   motives  to  me 
Papa  Chranik.    "I  was  born  Ion] 
than  yesterday.     Do  you  expect 
agree  to  such  a  marriage  for 
of  a  wrestler?" 

"Well,"  said  Sonny.     "I  me 
all,  I  simply — " 

"I  will  take  it  under  consided 
said  Papa  Chranik.     "The  interl 
closed.     I   will   weigh   all   the 
stances.     You  will  hear  from 

"Papa — "  began  Rosemarie. 

"The  interview  is  at  an  ending 
you  understand  English?"  The 
couple  turned  to  go.    "Leave 
tract,  young  man.     After  all,  w| 
you  come  up  here  for?" 

Their  efforts  had  brought 
clear-cut  decision.     Rosemarie 
a  measure  of  progress  had  beer 
Sonny  disagreed.    It  was  his  cor 
that  he  was  simply  minus  thirty^ 
cent  of  a  wrestler.     Rosemarie 
that  it  necessarily  took  some 
dissolve    granite.      Sonny   didn'4 
they  could  wait  that  long.     He 
that  the  Sphinx  was  running  at 
the  next  day.     Rosemarie's  exr. 
brightened.     Would   he  take 
might  relieve  the  strain  of  wai^ 
least  for  one  afternoon. 

SHE  had  never  been  to  a  rac| 
before.  A  mellow  haze  hung 
sky,  and  the  fringe  of  verdure  thail 
the  outer  track  was  like  a  bradB 
smoky  emeralds.  When  it  came  tie 
the  stake  race,  the  sight  of  the  I 
going  to  the  post  made  her  heap 
The  gate  sprang  up  and  they  wer« 

The  Sphinx  ran  easily,  as  thof 
had  all  day.     At  the  far  turn 
fourth.    She  began  to  jump  and 
"Come  on,  beautiful!    Come  on.  I 
on!"    He  practically  sauntered  inj 
place. 

Entering  the  stretch  the  boy  1 
ward  along  the  Sphinx's  neck, 
close  to  the  animal's  ear.    Sudde 
Sphinx  began  to  run.    It  was  as  I 
the  other  horses  had  died  in  theirl 
The  crowd  went  crazy.     At  thJ 
there  were  five  lengths  between  tl| 
black  colt  and  the  nearest  horse, 
marie   virtually  collapsed   with 
ment. 

Sonny  insisted  that  she  ret 
with  him  for  dinner.    When  they  | 
there  the  housekeeper  handed 
package.     "It  came  in  the  afte| 
mail." 

Untying  the  string,  Sonny  brouili 
a  curious  velvet  box.  Inside  the  bcf 
strange  collection  of  odd-shape 
silver  forms.  Enclosed  was  a  let 
script  was  peculiar  but  legible, 
read  it  aloud: 

"  'Young  man.  These  have  11 
our  family  since  times  immemol 
I  have  no  son  to  leave  them  wlf 
ceased,  I  hereby  present  them 
They  are  the  heritage  of  the  Chr:| 
name  that  goes  back  almost  indel 
Where  these  are,  there  goes  th<[ 
ings  of  Theodolphus  Chranik.  F| 
at  the  Palladium  Friday  nighl 
thirty  sharp  to  see  our  boy  murdj 
the  Bonecrusher.  Yours.  Theo<| 
J.  Chranik.' " 

"We  did  it!"  cried  Sonny, 
solved  him!    But — but  what  arel 

"Those,"  said  Rosemarie,  hen 
happiness    running    over,    "are  f 
forms,  the  ones  used  by  the 
King   Louis   the   Twelfth   and 
down  in  our  family  for  generatilj 

"Well,    what    do    you    knowf 
Sonny.  tZ^E| 
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►  THE  "TEXAN"— You'll  always  have  a  soft  spot  in 

:  for  the  first  plane  you  fly— the  T-6  "Texan."  You 

ut  175  hours  in  this  slick  fighter-type  plane  during 

"Tung.  Every  cadet  masters  the  "Texan  '  completely 

'  goes  to  advanced  training. 


IT'S  CALLED  "GROUND  SCHOOl"-the  finest  aviation  educa- 
tional course  and  aviation-executive  training  in  the  world— 
and  y<nt  draw  pay  while  you're  setting  it!  The  newest  fly- 
ing techniques,  navigation,  weather,  radar— these  are  only 
a  few  of  your  many  subjects. 


BATTER  UP  I  Name  your  favorite  sport— baseball,  football, 
basketball,  swimming,  tennis,  handball— you'll  find  plenty 
of  hard,  fast  action  to  keep  you  fit  and  trim.  You'll  enjoy 
the  best  of  athletic  facilities  and  equipment.  And  if  you 
thrive  on  competition— it's  terrific! 


Jj  .  •* 


'"  BHTY  "MiTCHELL"-You  may  be  selected  for  ad- 
:"-••  training  in  the  B-25  "Mitchell"  medium  bomber. 
i  Li  pend  135  hours  in  the  air  learning  to  fly  this  famous 
r.  Multi-engine  pilot  training  is  an  invaluable  step 
v  bra   a  successful  future  in  aviation. 


"ON  PARADE"— Your  military  life  is  colorful  and  impressive. 
The  drills,  the  inspections  .  .  .  the  regulated  routine  is  the 
stuff  that  makes  leaders  of  men.  And  not  least,  you'll  be 
proud  of  measuring  up  to  the  highest  standards  in  the 
world— the  military  standards  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 


SOFT  LIGHTS  AND  SWEET  MUSIC  come  in  for  a  share  of  your 
attention.  When  it's  time  to  relax,  you'll  find  lounges, 
movies,  libraries,  and  Cadet  Clubs  on  the  post.  And  there 
are  dances,  parties  and  receptions  which  you  may  attend 
during  "Open  Post"  periods. 

Only  the  best  can  be 
Aviation  Cadets 

If  you  are  one  of  the  select  group  of  young  America 
who  can  meet  the  challenge  and  high   standards 
the  Aviation  Cadet  Program  — ACT  TODAY!  Get ; 
application  at  your  local  Recruiting  Office  or  any  I 
Air  Force  Base.  Or  write  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  F 
ATTN:  Aviation  Cadet  Section,  Washington  25, 


WIN  YOUR  WINGS 


HOOTING  STAR"— If  you  are  assigned  to  single- 
i  advanced  training,  you  may  begin  by  becoming 
knt  in  the  fast  F-51  fighter  plane.  Then  the  big 
W  You  fly  the  TF-80C,  a  two-place  version  of  the 
Kir  Force  jet  fighter,  the  F-80  "Shooting  Star." 


THE  GREATEST  DAY  IN  YOUR  LIFE-Craduation  is  formal. 
Your  name  is  called,  you  step  up  and  receive  your  wings 
and  officer's  bars.  Tradition  calls  for  "The  Girl,"  a  member 
of  your  family,  or  a  friend  to  pin  on  your  wings.  It's  a  proud 
moment— an  achievement  only  the  best  can  earn. 


ARMY    AND     U.   S. 


AIR     FORCE     RECRUITING     SERVICE 


U.  S.  AIR  I 

For  single   or   married   men   with   two   yeors  o 
who  can    pass   on   equivalent  examination).  F 
of  20   and   26Vi.  High    physical   and    moral 
Classes  begin  every  six  weeks 


■ur 
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A     New     Beacon    of    Hospitality 

on  New  York's 

famous  Skyline!  PARK 


PARK 

SIUKVION 


PARK 
SHERATON 

The  new  Park  Sher- 
aton (formerly  the 
Park  Central)  is  one 
of  New  York's  new- 
est and  largest  hotels 
.  .  .  located  at  56th 
Street,  two  blocks 
west  of  5th  Ave. 
and  close  to  Central 
Park. 


Try 

SHERATON 

First 


This  new  Sheraton  is 
destined  to  become 
a  distinguished  address  for  urbane  hotel  living. 

For  reservations  in  New  York  as  any  of  the 
cities  listed,  contact  your  nearest  Sheraton 
hotel.  Quick  report  on  room  availabilities, 
prompt  confirmation  by  Teletype! 
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Mission  Accomplished 

Jim  and  harry,  who  had  been  war- 
time pals  in  a  sub-chasing  unit,  were 
on  a  camping  trip.  Jim,  the  early  riser, 
got  breakfast  the  first  morning,  includ- 
ing a  pot  of  fragrant,  nut-brown,  hot 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal. 

He  was  about  to  call  the  snoring 

Harry  when  the  barking  of  the  dogs 

caused  him  to  drop  everything  and  go 

out  to  see  what  they  had  treed. 

The  chase  took  him  some  distance 

,    and  when  he  returned  empty-handed 

s    he  saw  Harry  far  out  in  the  lake  fishing. 

t,   The  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal  was  all 

gone  but  a  large  scrawled  message  had 

a   been  left  on  the  camp  table. 

*,'      "Sighted  grub;  sank  same!"      iadv.i 


NIGHTMARE  IN  SANTO  TOMAS 


We  all  knew  the  story.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  ten  fighter  planes  had  sped 
over  the  Main  Building,  flying  so  low 
you  could  see  the  pilots  grinning.  Shortly 
after  they  had  passed,  the  rumor  had 
spread  through  camp  that  one  pilot  had 
tossed  his  goggles  into  a  patio.  A  note 
attached  to  them  read:  "Be  seeing  you 
soon." 

Maybe  the  story  was  true.  A  man 
hardly  dared  hope.  We  had  waited  so 
long — my  diary  told  me  I'd  been  a  pris- 
oner for  1,098  days  and  nights.  Of  one 
thing  we  felt  sure:  American  troops  were 
very  close  to  the  city.  Everything  pointed 
to  that.  No  Nip  planes  now  rose  to 
challenge  our  fighters  and  bombers,  and 
there  was  no  antiaircraft  fire  over  Manila. 
Certainly  the  Jap  defenses  against  air 
attack  had  been  wiped  out. 

"It'll  probably  be  four  weeks  before 
we're  freed,"  Suares  said. 

That's  a  nice  conservative  estimate, 
four  weeks.  "Out  in  ten  days,"  they  used 
to  say,  the  confident  ones,  back  in  Febru- 
ary, 1942.  But  here  we  are,  caged  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Education  Building, 
and  starving,  and  it's  February,  1945,  and 
I  won't  be  around  a  month  from  now. 
Not  me,  with  my  weight  down  to  less 
tlian  a  hundred  pounds  and  my  energy 
gone.  I  got  a  date  for  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  me  and  my  fluttery  heart.  Me  and 
a  lot  of  fellows  aren't  going  to  be  around. 

An  outburst  of  gunfire  roused  the 
brooding  internees.  It  sounded  as  if  it 
came  from  the  suburbs  north  of  Manila. 
About  5  p.m.  we  had  heard  heavy  firing 
to  the  north,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  miles 
away.    It  was  nearer  now. 

"Somebody's  catching  hell." 

"Maybe  it's  guerrillas  on  the  rampage." 

Please,  God,  watch  over  my  family. 
They're  out  there  somewhere  in  the  black 
night. 

For  over  three  years  I  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  my  family  who,  at  the  out- 
break of  war,  had  fled  to  southern  Luzon 
to  stay  with  friends.  When  the  Japs 
finally  caught  up  with  them  eighteen 
months  later,  my  wife's  Philippine  citi- 
zenship had  saved  her  and  the  children 
from  imprisonment.  They  were  now  in 
the  city,  living  in  a  small  house  near  the 
prison  camp. 

The  shooting  stopped  abruptly. 

Older  Men  Were  Exhausted 

Could  we  hold  out  till  the  boys  got 
there?  The  internees  past  fifty  were 
weakening  fast,  dying  fast — six  or  seven 
a  day  now;  they  had  no  reserve  strength 
to  fall  back  upon. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  furious 
machine-gun  fire.  It  was  heavy,  and 
not  far  away. 

"That  shootin's  down  at  the  front 
gate!"  Jess  Hodges  cried. 

"Look  at  the  flares!"  Slim  Brown 
yelled. 

The  sky  glowed  a  pinkish  blue  above 
the  Jap  guardhouse  and  barracks  near 
the  gate.  "What  are  those  damned  Nips 
signaling  for  at  this  hour?" 

The  internees  streamed  forward  into 
the  rooms,  elbowing  one  another  for 
space  on  the  narrow  balconies.  The  men 
who  had  tried  to  sleep  rose  from  their 
cots  and  joined  the  others. 

A  searchlight  played  on  the  Main 
Building  some  two  hundred  yards  from 
us.  It  was  the  first  time  a  light  had  vio- 
lated the  blackout  since  June,  1944. 

The  sky  was  aflame  with  flares  now. 

The  roar  of  motored  vehicles  grinding 
up  the  camp  road  toward  the  Main  Build- 
ing came  to  us.  A  searchlight  on  the 
leading  machine  swept  from  right  to  left 
and  back,  as  it  churned  up  the  road. 

"Tanks!     Big  tanks!" 

Other  motored  vehicles  streamed  up 
the  road.    When  the  tank's  light  stopped 


Continued  from  page  34 

moving,  we  could  see  the  American  flag 
draped  across  it. 

"Our  tanks,  fellows.  We're  free.  That's 
our  flag."    The  speaker  choked  up. 

We  stared  at  the  flag.  We  could  not 
speak.   There  was  a  lump  in  every  throat. 

One  man  wiped  his  eyes. 

"I  see  three  tanks  now,"  Ed  Price 
volunteered. 

We  watched  men,  women  and  children 
rush  out  of  the  Main  Building  and  sur- 
round the  vehicles  in  the  patio.  They 
shouted.     They  screamed. 

Jess  Hodges  cleared  his  throat.  "I'd 
been  thinking  I'd  never  live  to  see  this 
day." 

"I  tol'  you  A  mericanos  come  pronto," 
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WHITE  WEDDING 


By  EILEEN  TIGHE 

A  pretty  girl  and  her  pros- 
pective mother-in-law  were 
at  swords'  points.  A  snow- 
storm settled  the  issue,  in 
this  Star  Story. 
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the  Indian  said.     "Now  who  are  estu- 
pidos?" 

Others  found  their  voices:  "It's  been 
a  long  time,  fellows"  .  .  .  "The  flag  sure 
looks  good."  .  .  .  "Grand  old  flag." 

Several  families  from  the  nipa  huts 
near  the  Education  Building  had  come 
in.  They  jostled  us  for  standing  room 
on  the  balcony. 

"Mommy,  where's  the  American 
soldiers?"  It  was  five-year-old  Tommy 
Anderson.  "Pure  brat,"  everyone  called 
him.    He  was  a  cheeky  little  fellow. 

"That's  them  down  there,  Tommy 
boy,"  his  mother  said,  sobbing.  "That's 
the  American  flag — your  flag." 

"You  won't  have  to  bow  to  the  Japs 
any  more,  Tommy,"  Bruce  Anderson 
said,  smiling  down  at  his  son. 
1 1  saw  thin  Ted  Marks  and  his  wife 
Anna,  and  a  middle-aged  couple,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Smoot.  I  did  not  know 
the  Smoots  very  well.  Mrs.  Smoot  was 
Spanish. 

Mike     Hansen     yelled:     "Gangway, 


everybody!  I  want  to  go  down  | 
hands    with    those    boys." 
caressed  the  last  word. 

"Let's  all  go!" 

It  would  take  some  effort,  tr 
to  the  patio.    It  would  be  slow  ; 
of  us  would  have  to  hobble.  Ma 
have  to  rest  after  walking  a  few 

We  left  the  balcony  and  sun| 
room  216.    There  our  progre 
the  corridor  in  the  rear  of  the 
was  suddenly  halted.    Five  Jap  J 
in  full  field  uniform  blocked 
way.     Their  rifles,   bayonets 
covered  us.     As  they   motion 
keep  back,  a  squad  of  Nips  ca 
beds,    mattresses,    rickety    cl 
stools  into  the  corridor. 

The  Japs  used  sign  languag 
ordered  us  to  sit  down  on  the 

Activity  Among  the  Ei 

Like  frightened  ants,  the  J 
corridor  scurried  about,  piling 
and  bedding  and  chairs  against 
windows  and  the  stair  well  at 
end  of  the  building. 

As  we  huddled  together  I 
faces.  There  were  43  of  us 
three  people  packed  into  a  rooi 
best  accommodated  21;  three 
women,  one  whimpering  little  b/, 
39  frightened  men. 

We  heard  the  rumble  of  tan . 
Price,  who  could  see  beyond  the  I  led 
whispered,  "There  are  three  tan.  <k 
there." 

In  the  silence  we  forced  oursw 
realize  the  truth:  We  were  the 
of  the  jittery  Japs  who  had  ba 
themselves  in  on  the  north  wing^ 
internees'  quarters  on  the  secorJBl 
Everyone  in  rooms  215,  216  and  ri 
a  hostage.  Above  us.  on  the  thifla 
were  more  internees,  perhaps  2CH 

An  American  in  the  roadwayfll 
"Vacate   the   shacks   around 
cation    Building    at    once!      Yc 
danger.    There'll  be  shooting 

llie     tanks     roared     into 
"They're  putting  a  tank  on  e; 
of  the  building,"  Ed  Price  saidi 
boss  man's  tank  is  right  in  fronof 
center  door." 

Many  of  us  ignored  the  gruntf  < 
Jap  guards  and  watched  the  actijl 
low  us.  American  soldiers,  tomi »  ■ 
ready,  crawled  to  the  rear  of  thtaoi 
some  squirmed  forward  on  thei  aen 
to  get  behind  small  mounds  in  »t 
the  north  wing. 

"Those  are  big  fellows,  those  ink 
someone  whispered,  fear  in  hi  voi 


^^  ^zr 
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"Some  day  let's  look  back  on  all  this 
and   laugh,   but,   please — not   now!" 


JOHN    HUGE 


>  got    a    mighty    wicked-looking 

f  sticking  out  of  the  front  end." 

re  medium  tanks,"  Slim  Brown 

loritatively.    His  voice  had  the 

of  a  university  lecturer's.  "They 

75-millimeter  cannon,  two  .50- 

machine  guns,  and  one  .30-cali- 

ine  gun.   That  75  can  blast  a 

i  big  75s  were  in  motion  as  the 

:.  is  sought  the  correct  elevation. 

::.  :pard-faced,     mustachioed    officer 

■  Jiis  head  out  of  the  turret  of  the 

cing  the  center  door  of  the  build- 

We'll  give  you  Japs  just  three 

s  to  come  out  with  your  hands  in 

;  vm"  he  shouted.    "If  you  don*t  come 

■:  rilking,  we'll  blast  you  out!"    As 

•ms,  the  75s  stopped  moving.  Their 

a  pointed  directly  at  the  rooms  on 

mnd  floor. 

tests  to  Tank  Commander 

-  »y,  you!"  cried  an  internee  from 
here  on  the  second  floor.    "We're 
-^re  on  the  second  and  third  floors. 
'  Americans!" 

ither  prisoner  shouted,  'The  Japs 
i  cornered  here!" 
tank  commander  yelled  back,  "I 
t!"    His  voice  was  brittle.    "Keep 
erve  and  you'll  be  all  right." 
lan  near  me  muttered,  "You  and 
ght  to  swap  places,  Captain." 
I:e  Jap   officers  crept  up   to  the 
•vs  in  room  216. 
*~  heard  a  commotion  in  front  of  the 
ig.  "Keep  right  on  coming  toward 
eep  your  hands  high!"  shouted  the 
fficer. 

)  Japs  in  civilian  clothes,  Hirosi 

'hashi,  walked  out  into  the  glare 

-\  spotlight.    American  riflemen  sur- 

Ved  them  and  led  them  into  the 

vfess  behind  the  center  tank.    Only 

Mr  or  so  ago  those  Japs  had  strutted 

1  in  officers'  uniforms,  with  shiny 

boots  and  samurai  swords.    They 

•  t  strutting  now. 

Jap  officers  in  room  216  ordered 

J  ore  riflemen  to  the  front  windows, 
watched   and   waited   and   won- 
}\     We  saw  the  tank  commander 

for  February  5,  1949 


raise  his  arm  to  look  at  his  wrist  watch. 

"Any  more  Japs  want  to  come  out  the 
easy  way?" 

No  answer. 

"All  right,"  the  American  roared, 
"you  asked  for  it!  We're  going  to  blow 
hell  out  of  you!" 

"Hey,  Colonel,  we're  up  here!"  an 
internee  wailed. 

The  officer  shouted,  "You  internees 
up  there  on  the  second  floor,  can  you 
hear  me?  You  guys  hit  the  deck,  lie  flat 
on  the  floor,  face  down,  and  get  behind 
any  shelter  you  have.  Use  your  beds 
and  mattresses  as  shields.  Keep  away 
from  the  balcony.  Get  as  far  back  from 
the  windows  as  you  can.  Get  back  in 
the  rear  corridor." 

The  hell  you  say,  Captain!  We  don't 
have  any  beds  or  bedding,  and  the  Nips 
won't  let  us  out  into  the  corridor. 

"Take  it  easy,  General!"  shouted  an 
internee  in  room  215.  "We  got  women 
and  children  up  here!" 

The  tank  commander  didn't  reply. 

We  lay  flat  on  our  bellies  on  the 
wooden  floor  of  room  216. 

Well,  mister,  here  it  is.  You'd  better 
start  praying  fast. 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  measured  off  the 
distance  between  us  and  the  road  where 
the  tanks  were  preparing  to  fire  into  the 
building.  Just  twenty-five  feet  away, 
they  were.  Just  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  to 
freedom.  Just  twenty-five  feet  in  space, 
but  in  time  an  eternity  away  from  us. 

"You  Japs  in  there — this  is  your  last 
chance!"  the  tank  commander  shouted. 

No  answer. 

For  a  moment  the  tension  of  the  in- 
ternees, huddled  shoulder  to  shoulder 
on  the  floor,  eased  up.  I  overheard  bits 
of  quiet  conversations:  "Bright  idea, 
wasn't  it,  Fred,  coming  to  the  Islands  to 
make  our  fortunes?"  .  .  .  "Bless  you, 
Tommy  boy."  .  .  .  "Maria,  are  you  com- 
fortable?" .  .  .  "I'm  sorry  it  turned  out 
this  way,  Anna." 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  brink  of 
eternity,  mister;  you're  right  on  the  very 
edge. 

"Ave  Maria  .  .  ."  mumbled  Mrs. 
Smoot. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Hayashi,  in  com- 


mand of  the  Japs,  crept  into  the  room 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  His  eyes  almost 
popped  through  his  horn-rimmed  glasses 
Booted,  with  sword  at  his  side  and  two 
automatic  pistols  at  his  hips,  he  had  two 
dispatch  cases  slung  from  his  shoulder. 
A  pair  of  binoculars  dangled  from  his 
neck.  A  food  pouch  hung  down  his 
back.  His  helmet  was  covered  with  green 
twigs — probably  yanked  off  the  potted 
plants  in  the  lobby  of  the  building. 

Hayashi  was  so  ridiculous  that  1  al- 
most burst  out  laughing.  But  I  caught 
myself.  He  was  shivering,  his  knees 
were  shaking,  his  teeth  chattering.  His 
hands  trembled  on  the  pistols  at  his  side. 

At  that  moment  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  frightened  man  in  the  world. 
And  the  thought  hit  me  like  a  blow — in 
his  fear  he  would  do  anything.  He'd  be 
a  madman  when  the  Americans  shelled 
the  building.  My  hands  grew  clammy. 

"Okay,  men,  let  'em  have  it!"  The 
tank  commander  disappeared  into  the 
innards  of  the  tank  and  the  metal  cap  of 
the  turret  closed  over  him. 

Hayashi  crawled  back  into  the  corri- 
dor. There  he  would  have  one  more 
plaster  wall  between  him  and  the  Ameri- 
can guns. 

Women  Courageous  under  Fire 

Mrs.  Anderson  nestled  close  to  her 
son.  Ted  Marks  pressed  his  wife's  hand. 
Mrs.  Smoot  put  her  head  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulder.  We  men  edged  closer 
together  for  the  comfort  of  nearness. 

Then  it  came.  Cr — rr — UMP!  The 
wooden  floor  we  hugged  bounced  up  to 
smack  us  in  our  faces;  it  groaned  and 
creaked.  The  guns  outside — the  75s, 
the  .30-  and  .50-caliber  machine  guns — 
raked  the  first  floor  from  right  to  left 
and  back  again.  Tommy  guns  and  rifles 
crackled. 

Above  the  almost  deafening  noise 
piped  a  high  voice:  "Mommy,  are  the 
Americans  going  to  kill  us  too?"  It  was 
the  Anderson  brat  who  had  exasperated 
me  so  many  times.  "I'm  afraid,  Mommy. 
Hold  me  tighter." 

"Don't  be  scared,  Tommy,"  I  yelled, 
trying  to  make  him  hear. 

It  was  clear  now,  definitely,  sharply 
clear.  At  last  I  understood,  and  my 
stupidity  ashamed  me.  That  boy  was 
not  just  Tommy,  the  Anderson  brat.  He 
was  my  boy,  too,  the  son  I  might  never 
see  again,  and  my  daughters.  He  was 
all  children.  Had  I  come  upon  this 
wisdom  only  to  lose  it? 

The  shelling  continued.  When  had  it 
started?  Ten  minutes  ago?  An  hour? 
two  hours?    Time  didn't  register. 

Then,  strangely,  the  camp  was  quiet. 
The  shelling  had  stopped  and  we  were 
still  alive. 

"You  Japs  come  out  with  your  hands 
in  the  sky!"  We  could  see  the  tank 
commander's  head  sticking  out  of  the 
turret  of  the  center  tank.  Again  he 
looked  at  his  wrist  watch. 

Not  a  single  Jap  surrendered. 

The  tanks  opened  fire  again,  and  again 
the  floor  creaked  and  groaned,  and  the 
dust  rose  to  choke  us. 

Finally,  the  shelling  ceased. 

When  the  Japs  made  no  move  to  sur- 
render, the  American  commander 
shouted  to  us:  "Take  it  easy  up  there! 
We'll  figure  some  way  to  get  you  out." 

The  tension  broke.    Men  cannot  stay 
keyed  up  for  long.    We  sat  up  from  our  j 
cramped  positions  and  stretched.     One 
man  started  to  stand,  but  a  Jap  guard 
motioned  him  to  sit  down. 

"What  time  is  it?" 

"About  eleven." 

"Seems  like  it  ought  to  be  morning." 

The  minutes  dragged  on.  The  Japs 
opened  their  emergency  rations  for  a 
snack  of  cold  rice,  smoked  fish  and 
candied  peanuts.  Every  nibble  they  took 
was  a  kick  in  our  stomachs.  The  fish 
had  a  lovely  smell.  Fascinated,  we 
watched  the  Japs  as  they  ate. 

"Won't  be  long  now,"  we  reassured 


You  can't  check  the  weather, 

but  you  can  check  lip  chap. 
Use  CHAP  STICK'  at  the  first  sign  of 
chapped  lips.  Easy  to  apply,  specially 
medicated,  extra  soothing,  and  the 
only  antiseptic  lip  balm.  That's  why 
'CHAP  STICK'  is  the  nation's  choice 
for  chapped,  cracked,  weather -sore 
lips.  Refuse  all  substitutes. 

Be  fair  to  your  lips  and  ask  for  'CHAP 
STICK'  by  name.  It  keeps  lips  fit. 

•  For  cracked,  chapped,  weather  sore 
hands  use  '£hap-ans,'  the 


man's  hand  cream. 
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nificent   photographs    and    "Be» 
After"  illustrations. 

The  WOMAN'S  HOME  COW 
HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  shows  how&k 
old  furniture  to  make  it  look  liken* 
modern.  It  contains  many  mo( 
niques  and  easy-to-follow  instr 
how  to  paper  or  paint  everythin 
entire  house,  down  to  the  ordi 
a-brac  about  the  home.  The  din 
so  clear  that  even  the  newest  xsi 
can  do  a  "hard  to  tell  from  a  prre 
job"  of  reupholstering  a  populc" 
Washington  type  or  a  convention 
chair;  or  even  how  to  make  slip 
the  favored  wing-back  chair  in 
room.  There  are  also  many  exc 
gestions  in  the  departments  o 
Knitting  and  making  linen  acce 
every  room. 

For  the  "Man-of-the-House"thei  isfl 
practical  chapter  on  "Home  Vjrto 
with  specific  dimensional  diagrasa 
to  construct  such  items  of  masanei 
as  workbenches,  bookcases,  gcder 
niture,  pipe  racks  and  even  a  Ic/lyi 
shine  box.  There  are  also  many  »wi 
in  the  chapters  on  Heating  ancAi' 
ditioning,  Plumbing,  Maintenij 
Repair  of  the  home,  —  not  to  o>l 
structions  on  Insect  and  Houseji 
Control,  and  "How"  to  remove], 
most  common  spots  and  st(» 
clothing,  rugs  and  furniture,  \ 
Household  Dollars. 
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Mondays  are  pleasant  now!  A  rear-entrance  catchall 

passageway  was  transformed  into  o  bright,  cheerful 

and  efficient  laundry. 


The  dream  of  every  womc 
in  the  colorful  charm  and  i 

of  this  SUNSHINE  KIT'  Er- 


a'thcr.    "We'll  be  out  of  here  in 

■IIHL  knew  our  talk  was  the  bravado 
riitened  men. 

0  ne  had  the  heart  for  a  prolonged 
n ation-  -words  did  not  mean 
hiow.     The   things   that   counted 

1  -jells  and  rifles   and  bayonets — 

One  question  dominated  our 
Are  we  coming  out  of  this 

■light  labored  on.  Occasionally 
k  J  an  exchange  of  rifle  shots  be- 
Bur  soldiers  outside  and  the  Nips 
I' at  the  windows. 

kit  2  a.m.,  when  the  guards  in  the 
*p»ere  nodding,  three  internees 
■their  way  to  the  balcony  and  slid 
D  he  twenty-foot  fire-escape  rope 
■  put  there  after  the  Americans' 
Imbing  raid  on  the  city.  Johnny 
■Charlie  Core  and  Slim  Brown 
id  Ik  now. 

I  of  the   men   near   the   balcony 
er  to  me.     "They  all  got  hurt 
•  they  couldn't  keep  a  grip  on  the 
\  landed  with  a  thud,  maybe 
ir  legs.     I  saw  them  crawling 
the  nipa  huts  north  of  the  build- 

's  the  rope,  mister,  still  dangling 
ledge,  and  the  Mips  don't  know 
Not  yet.    This  is  your  chance, 
■you  can't  hold  on  to  the  rope, 
your  fingers  so  swollen   with 
.     You'd  tall  and  bust  yourself 
concrete  sidewalk. 
in  the  glare  of  the  morning  sun 
Id  not  shake  off  the  nightmare, 
bright  Sunday  morning  the  rest 
p,  3.500  people  in  all,  would 
their  liberation, 
y,   I'm   so   thirsty.     Can't   1 
drink?" 

Anderson  tried  sign  language  on 
it  Jap,  but  it  produced  only  a 
ture  that  said,  "Sit  down  and 
ing." 

2:00  p.m.  there  was  a  com- 

p    in  the  corridor,  and  into  our 

nped  one  of  Colonel  Hayashi's 

!  "flings.     He  told  us,   in   awkward 

-t  As,  that  food  had  been  brought  us 

lit  we  were  at  liberty  to  go  into  the 

::  ¥»r  to  get  it. 

men 

--:  preparing  for  a  Hot  Meal 

rummaged   about   for  cans   and 

and  trooped  out  into  the  corridor 

.  -jt-two  of  our  liberated  companions 

Tbeside  a  huge  iron  pot.     Their 

id.  "Come  and  get  it.  pals,"  but 

d  not  smile  or  say  a  word.    Two 

h  wre  on  S031^  to  see  that  the  Ameri- 

"id  not  communicate  with  us. 

r-'!me  we  could   fill   our  cans,   the 

t  Mushed  us  to  one  side  and  ladled 

.;  :elpings  of  the  American  food  into 

*n  mess  plates.    I  counted  67  of 

ncluding  Hayashi.  He  still  looked 

When  the  Japs  left  the  pot,  it 

.  'O-thirds  empty. 

i  hostage  stepped  forward  to  get 
•*ving  of  the  delicious,  strange-yet- 
ood:  thick  beef  stew  with  Irish 
carrots,  onions  and  peas. 
jf  in  room  216  we  sat  down  on  the 
'  nd  concentrated  on  the  stew.  But 
«ne  first  hurried  bite  had  choked  us, 
I  slowly.    Chewing  the  meat  was 
It  wasn't  easy  after  three  years 
Iping  down    rice    mush.      It    was 
!   this  food,  to  make  a  man  cry, 
me  eyes  there  was  a  mist. 
vn  we  finished,  a  soldier  tossed  us 
Stage  of  Jap   cigarettes — Cherry- 
pis.    We  cut  each  of  the  cigarettes 
and  distributed  the  halves.  Since 
ernees  who  had  tobacco  gallantly 
'  the  Jap  gift,  there  were  enough 

to  go  around. 

guard  motioned  that  we  were  free 

t  into  the  corridor  and  down  to 

et.    "Women  first,  you  guys." 

nightfall  we  saw  two  white  men 

ig  a  white  flag  enter  the  building. 

in  American  officer,  a  tall  fel- 
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low  with  a  pencil  mustache.    The  other 
was   a   liberated   internee,   a   Japanese 
speaking  missionary  who  had  served  for 
the  past  three  years  as  interpreter  for  the 
Nips. 

"It  won't  be  long  now,"  someone  s.ikI 

But  as  the  night  deepened,  our  con- 
fidence failed  us. 

During  the  long  night  we  slept  fitfully. 
Every  hour  or  two  we  would  wake  in 
cold  terror  and  look  about  at  our  silent 
companions.  But — maybe  because  we 
had  food  in  our  stomachs — we  did  get 
a  little  sleep. 

Light  was  streaking  through  the  trees 
across  the  road  from  our  building  when 
the  Japs  roused  us.  They  were  making 
a  lot  of  noise  and  running  up  and  down 
the  corridor  grunting  excitedly  at  one 
another.  Occasionally  we  heard  Colonel 
Hayashi's  sharp  commands.  In  room 
216  the  guards  busied  themselves  with 
their  knapsacks. 


their  step  was  light  and  their  rifles  and 
tommy  guns  meant  business. 

"Get  out  of  those  rooms!"  they 
shouted  to  the  ex-internees  who  were 
searching  for  food  in  the  Japs'  living 
quarters,  "They  may  be  booby-trapped!" 

Why,  they're  kids — big  strong  kids 
and  full  of  fight.  Come  here,  young 
fellow.  Yes,  you're  young,  but  you've 
grown  old  in  a  hurry.  God  bless  you, 
lad;  God  bless  you  all,  men.  Go  ahead, 
mister,  don't  hang  back.  Stick  out  your 
hand  and  try  to  let  him  know  what's 
in  your  heart. 

"Nice  seeing  you  fellows,"  I  said  to 
a  young  soldier.  "Thought  you'd  never 
get  here.    You've  done  a  grand  job." 

He  grinned,  embarrassed,  and  his  eyes 
traveled  over  my  emaciated  body, 
coming  to  rest  on  the  swollen  legs. 

"Why,  it's  nothing,  sir.  Glad  we're 
here."  As  he  spoke,  his  tired,  wise  eyes 
peered  at  me  from  an  unlined  face. 


"But,  madam,  you're  taking  all  the  good  ones!' 


STAN    HUNT 


Finally  Hayashi  and  his  underlings 
prodded  the  soldiers  into  a  long  line. 
Every  Jap,  with  the  exception  of  the 
officers,  who  carried  sidearms,  had  a 
rifle.  Some  had  steel-tipped  spears.  A 
few  carried  boxes  of  ammunition. 

At  a  command  from  Hayashi,  the  file 
right-faced  and  marched  toward  the 
stair  well  at  the  north  end  of  the  build- 
ing. The  barricade  had  been  removed 
from  the  stairs. 

From  the  balcony  an  internee  yelled, 
"Our  soldiers  are  marching  the  Nips  out 
of  camp!  They're  giving  them  safe  con- 
duct to  their  own  lines!" 

Mrs.  Anderson,  in  tears,  was  hugging 
her  son.  "We're  free,  Tommy,  we're 
free!" 

The  families  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
but  we  men,  dumfounded  by  the  moment 
of  freedom,  just  stood  there. 

Then,  slowly,  the  ex-hostages  of  room 
216  shuffled  out  toward  the  world  of 
freedom. 

Queerly  uniformed  American  soldiers 
— giants  they  seemed  to  us — rushed  up 
the  stairs.  They  were  grimy,  unshaven, 
tough,  and  their  eyes  were  tired;  but 


Grit  your  teeth,  mister;  you're  thirty- 
seven.  You're  too  old  to  give  way  to 
your  emotions.  So  give  that  kid  back 
stare  for  stare. 

The  soldier  frowned  at  the  puffy  toes 
that  stuck  out  from  the  straps  of  my 
wooden  clogs.  He  seemed  fascinated  by 
the  swollen  knees  and  ankles,  and  the 
fence-post  legs. 

Take  a  firm  grip  on  your  cane,  mister, 
and  get  going.  Throw  out  one  puffy 
foot  and  be  on  your  way.  But  before 
you  go,  mister,  try  to  say  it;  just  say, 
"God  bless  you,  son."  Try.  But  you 
can't,  mister,  the  words  won't  come.  So 
be  on  your  way.  Maybe  the  lad  under- 
stands. 

"Take  good  care  of  yourself,"  I  said. 

I  walked  down  the  stairs  and  through 
the  south  door  of  the  building.  Liberated 
internees  stood  in  groups  chatting  ex- 
citedly: "Good  Lord,  man,  the  food 
they've  brought,  tons  and  tons  of  it,  and 
medicines  by  the  barrelful!"  .  .  .  "Got  to 
learn  a  new  language,  we're  three  years 
behind;  got  to  know  what  'G.I.'  means, 
and  why  everybody's  called  'Mac'."  .  .  . 
"Naw,  I  wasn't  the  least  bit  scared,  honest 
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1  wasn't  "  .  .  .  "Colonel  Brady  was  the 
guy  who  got  your  hostages  out  of  the  Ed. 
BuiLing."  .  .  .  "It's  the  First  Cavalry." 
.  .  .  "Yep,  thirteen  million  men  under 
arms,  so  help  me,  and  they're  going  to 
town  everywhere."  .  .  . 

"Gotta  hand  it  to  MacArthur — he's  a 
genius,  and  I  take  it  all  back,  everything 
1  said  about  him."  .  .  .  "Sally,  you  dope, 
you  got  the  whole  of  your  life  to  cry  in; 
gotta  handkerchief?"  .  .  .  "They  even  got 
women  in  the  Army— that  Jap  propa- 
ganda was  true."  .  .  .  "Yes,  sir,  six  hun- 
dred Americans  of  the  motorized  cavalry 
bluffed  the  Jap  army  of  Manila,  more 
than  60,000  Nips."  .  .  .  "The  happiest  day 
of  my  life." 

A  Chat  with  Two  MPs 

I  left  the  crowd  and  walked  to  the 
gymnasium  near  the  south  wall  of  Santo 
Tomas.  The  heavy  wooden  gate,  fully 
ten  feet  high,  was  barred.  Before  it 
stood  two  military  policemen. 

"Let  me  out,  will  you?"  I  asked. 

"You  want  out,  mister?"  said  a  burly 
MP,  lowering  his  tommy  gun  and  com- 
ing over  to  me. 

"I've  got  to  go.  My  family's  out  there 
— my  wife  and  three  kids." 

The  other  MP,  a  slender  chap  with 
sharp  eyes,  smiled  at  his  buddy.  "He 
wants  out.    The  man  wants  out." 

"Where  you  been,  mister?"  the  big 
fellow  asked. 

"I  just  got  out  of  the  Ed.  Building." 

"So  you  was  one  of  them  hostages?" 
He  inspected  me  from  head  to  foot. 
"That  makes  it  different." 

"Sure,  that  makes  it  different,"  his 
buddy  said. 

"Listen,  fellows,  you've  got  to  under- 
stand. My  family's  out  there,  and  I've 
got  to  get  to  them.    Open  the  gate." 

The  MPs  knitted  their  brows. 

Finally  the  big  fellow  said,  "You're  a 
sick  man,  that's  what  you  are.  What 
you  need  is  some  food  and  medicine." 

The  other  MP  said,  "He  is  sick — look 
at  'im."  To  me  he  said,  "You  go  back 
there  to  the  Main  Building  and  get  some 
food.  The  medicos  got  plenty  of  medi- 
cine for  fellows  like  you." 

"Dammit,  let  me  out!" 

"We  got  our  orders,  mister."  The 
burly  MP's  tone  was  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic. "Ain't  no  internee  to  be  allowed 
to  leave  camp  for  a  while." 

I  could  not  understand.  "But  it's  only 
two  blocks  to  the  house  where  I'm  going. 
There  isn't  any  danger." 

Slinging  their  tommy  guns  over  their 
shoujders,  the  MPs  took  my  arms  and 
started  with  me  down  the  road  to  the 
Main  Building. 

"Mister,  I  want  you  to  wake  up  a  min- 
ute 'n'  listen  real  hard.  Real  hard,  now." 

The  three  of  us  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.    I  listened. 

Overhead  came  the  wild  screech  of 
shells.  Some  whistled  by,  some  passed 
over  with  a  groan,  some  with  a  shriek. 
They  seemed  just  a  few  inches  above  us. 

"Get  it,  mister?" 

Just  beyond  the  camp  gate  the  air  was 
alive  with  the  crack  of  rifle  fire  and  the 
mad  splutter  of  machine  guns. 

After  one  particularly  vicious  burst  of 
shots,  the  thin  MP  said,  "The  Japs've  hid 
snipers  in  every  house.  We  gotta  mop 
'em  up  one  by  one." 

"See  what  I  mean?"  the  burly  soldier 
asked.  "You  wouldn't  last  a  minute  out 
there,  no  white  man  would."  He  gave 
me  a  gentle  push  forward.  "You  keep 
right  on  going.  Them  houses  are  full 
of  Japs  and  the  streets  are  full  of  bullets. 
They's  a  lot  of  bullets  awhizzing  right 
into  this  camp.  It  ain't  safe  anywhere, 
not  unless  you  get  behind  a  three-foot 
wall." 

The  MPs  started  back  to  their  post  at 
the  gate.    I  turned  to  look  at  them. 

The  big  fellow  saw  me  and  motioned 
me  to  be  on  my  way.  Then  he  shouted, 
and  his  voice  was  not  unkind,  "They's  a 
war  on,  mister!"  L  .  J  i      1 1      f 
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A  MURDER  A  MINUTE 
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these  two  factors,  the  New  York  Police 
Department  has  been  able  to  develop 
only  three  gun  fingerprints  in  the  past 
fourteen  years. 

Private  detectives  appearing  at  MWA 
meetings  solemnly  assure  their  hearers 
that  they  wouldn't  go  within  miles  of 
murder  cases.  They  don't  call  each  other 
"shamus,"  either.  (Actually,  the  word 
shamus  is  police  slang,  in  some  sections, 
for  an  officer  with  personal  pull  in  the  top 
ranks.)  Most  beat-pounding  cops,  who 
usually  appear  as  unfeeling  brutes  or 
low-grade  morons  in  murder  mysteries, 
seldom  complain  about  the  abuse  heaped 
on  them  by  mystery  authors.  They  rarely 
read  whodunits. 

F.B.I.  Man  Reads  Mysteries 

Higher  police  officers,  however,  are 
often  mystery  fans — with  certain  reser- 
vations. Edward  Scheidt,  Special  Agent 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  F.B.I,  office, 
who  has  lectured  MWA  members  both 
on  F.B.I,  procedure  and  their  literary 
sins  in  calling  G-men  into  fictional  cases 
not  involving  federal  crimes,  reads  who- 
dunits constantly.  But  he  never  attempts 
to  solve  the  mystery  before  the  end  of  the 
book — "too  much  like  work." 

To  date,  MWA  hasn't  hauled  in  any 
known  criminals  as  guest  speakers  in  the 
art  of  murder.  (Habitual  criminals  don't 
care  for  mystery  books.  According  to 
Detective  Sergeant  Colin  C.  Forbes  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department, 
most  crooks,  regardless  of  age,  have 
stacks  of  comic  books  in  their  rooms.) 
Neither  do  mystery  authors  make  a  habit 
of  mixing  with  the  underworld  to  learn 
its  devious  ways.  Their  familiarity  with 
criminal  jargon  stems  less  from  sojourns 
in  southern  California  gambling  halls 
than  from  the  scholarly  dictionaries  of 
underworld  argot  published  regularly  in 
Third  Degree. 

Unlike  its  British  counterpart,  the  Lon- 
don Detection  Club,  whose  members 
solemnly  swear  not  only  to  honor  the 
King's  English — a  rare  quality  in  U.S. 
mysteries — but  also  to  refrain  from  mis- 
leading the  reader  by  the  use  of  "Divine 
Revelation,  feminine  intuition,  mumbo- 
jumbo,  jiggery-pokery,  coincidence  or 
the  Act  ot  God,"  MWA  sets  no  formal 
taboos  on  mystery  plots.  However,  MWA 
does  expect  its  authors  to  play  fair  with 
their  readers. 

It's  definitely  considered  poor  sports- 
manship for  fictional  detectives  to  solve 
murders  by  inserting  identical  twins  at 
the  last  moment;  MWA  plotters  gener- 
ally undertake  not  to  use  untraceable 
poisons,  footprints,  secret  trap  doors,  to- 
bacco ash  and  the  science  of  ballistics  in 
committing  their  dark  deeds.  MWA  also 
severely  warns  its  authors  against  using 
real  telephone  numbers  in  their  whodun- 
its. 

When  this  calamity  occurs  through  co- 
incidence or  carelessness,  telephone- 
company  officials  go  almost  mad  with 
grief.  The  unfortunate  subscribers  af- 
fected become  so  deluged  with  calls, 
many  of  them  from  lonely  old  maiden 
ladies,  that  the  telephone  company  finds 
difficulty  in  pacifying  them  with  any- 
thing less  than  a  huge  sum  for  damages. 
In  order  to  avoid  such  frightful  conse- 
quences, the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany has  arranged  to  give  MWA  a  group 
of  very  attractive  phone  numbers,  free 
of  charge,  for  the  use  of  its  authors. 
They're  all  dummy  numbers  which  give 
out  busy  signals. 

In  the  interests  of  the  art,  MWA  also 
spends  a  good  deal  of  time  pondering 
trends  in  murder.  Although  mystery  sto- 
ries as  such  are  as  old  as  recorded  his- 
tory, the  modern  detective  mystery  really 
began  with  the  publication  of  Edgar  Al- 
lan   Poe's    The    Murders    in    the    Rue 


Morgue,  in  Philadelphia  on  April  21, 
1841,  a  date  still  solemnly  commemo- 
rated each  year  at  a  Mystery  Writers  of 
America  banquet  at  which  small  ceramic 
"Edgars"  are  presented  to  plotters-of- 
the-year. 

Since  the  publication  of  Poe's  master- 
piece, the  detective  story  has  undergone 
some  important  changes.  Most  early 
whodunits,  such  as  A.  Conan  Doyle's 
Sherlock  Holmes  series,  revolved  entirely 
around  the  scientific  clue  searcher.  Pres- 
ent trends,  however,  are  beginning  to 
veer  away  from  clue-sniffing  and  logical 
deduction  toward  suspense  and  psycho- 
logical motivations — in  other  words, 
from  whodunits  to  whywasits. 

The  Dashiell  Hammett-Raymond 
Chandler  school  of  hard-boiled  writing 
(in  Hammett's  $106,000  Blood  Money, 
something  like  fifty  people  were  slaugh- 
tered in  the  first  chapter  alone)  appears 
to  have  passed  its  peak,  although  it's  still 
extremely  popular  with  men.  Generally, 
men  like  tough  detectives  who  get  them- 
selves  thoroughly  beaten   up   in   every 


chapter,  then  come  back  for  more. 
Women  like  more  leisurely  stories  with 
plenty  of  detail. 

Garish  book  jackets  almost  always 
help  the  sale  of  reprinted  mysteries,  but 
they  mustn't  be  too  far  removed  from 
the  story.  Women  love  spy  stories,  for 
example,  but  should  the  book  jacket  mis- 
lead them  into  buying  what  turns  out  to 
be  a  private-eye  mystery,  they  bombard 
the  guilty  publishers  with  infuriated  let- 
ters. Jackets  showing  partially  undressed 
ladies  in  an  extreme  state  of  terror  ap- 
peal strongly  to  women,  as  do  mysteries 
in  which  the  heroine  engages  in  a  formi- 
dable series  of  lascivious  deeds,  or  sounds 
as  though  she  does. 

Women  also  continue  to  take  heavily, 
but  less  than  formerly,  to  the  elderly 
spinster  heroines  of  the  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart  "had-I-but-known"  school,  who 
usually  begin  their  tales  by  remarking 
coyly  that  they  never  would  have  em- 
barked on  that  country  week  end  "had 
I  but  known"  what  terrors  lay  lurking 
around  the  corner.   Many  publishers  re- 
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TONY  VENTI 

Hungarian  Goulash  from  Pals  Cabin,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 


THE  depression  was  scraping 
our  economic  bottom  in  1932 
when  two  pals,  Marty  Horn  and 
Roy  Sale,  set  up  an  open-air  hot 
dog  stand  where  Prospect  and 
Eagle  Rock  Avenues  join  in  West 
Orange,  New  Jersey.  The  stand 
was  10  by  12  feet.  They  called  it 
Pals  Cabin. 

Young  Jerseyites  who  went  danc- 
ing at  the  elegant  Mayfair  Farms 
across  the  way  almost  always 
wound  up  the  evening  with  a  won- 
derful hamburger  at  the  stand. 
Today  Pals  Cabin  is  still  doing 
business  at  the  same  location,  but 
it's  not  the  "same  old  stand."  It 
is  now  a  large  and  handsome  res- 
taurant— and  it  owns  Mayfair 
Farms!  It  also  does  a  thriving 
catering  business. 

Pals  is  famous  for  steaks  and 
chops.  Their  pastry  desserts  are 
made  on  the  premises  and  are  bet- 
ter than  Mother  ever  made.  Lunch 
costs  you  from  95  cents  to  $1.95. 


You  get  a  first  course,  a  wide 
variety  of  entree  choices  and  des- 
sert. Dinner  is  a  la  carte  and  is 
from  $2. 

At  lunch  there  recently  I  tried 
Hungarian  goulash,  the  sauce  for 
which  was  so  good  that  I  begged 
the  recipe  for  you. 

HUNGARIAN  GOULASH:  2 
pounds  steak  trimmings  cubed, 
1  pound  sliced  onions,  butter,  2 
teaspoons  paprika,  1  garlic  clove, 
pinch  caraway  seeds,  slice  lemon 
peel,  season  to  taste,  1  cup  stewed 
tomatoes  (not  too  much  juice), 
beef  stock. 

Melt  butter  in  heavy  pot.  Put 
in  meat,  paprika  and  onions  and 
simmer  until  onions  have  dis- 
integrated. Chop  garlic  and  lemon 
peel  fine  and  add  with  caraway. 
Season.  Add  tomatoes  and  beef 
stock  to  cover  and  simmer  until 
meat  is  tender.  Thicken  gravy  with 
roux  of  flour  and  half-butter,  half- 
lard.  Serves  4. 


//  you  with  to  receive  thtt  Hungarian  Coulash  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card,  fend 
telj-atldreaied,  slumped  envelope  to  Collier  »  Food  Editor,  Box  2,  250  Park  Ave- 
nue, Ne-tc  York  1  7,  New  York.   Start  your  collection  of  Collier's  Food  Recipe*  now. 
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quire  that  heroines  of  this  school 
attractive"   and   "frustrated"  t<    I 
successfully    to   certain    femini    i 
ences. 

Both  sexes  are  steadily  addict 
"sealed  room"  story,  in  which 
deree  mysteriously  meets  his  d 
hind  locked  doors,  and  no  gun    1 

One  major  problem  now  fa    i 
U.S.  murder  industry  is  the  ii 
difficulty  of  nabbing  the  guilty  | 
fore  the  reader  does.   After  a  ] 
drcd   novels,   mystery   fans  get 
standard  plots  and  before  half- 
a  book,  correctly  pick  the  mui 
the  character  on  whom  the  \ez   \ 
cion  falls.   Authors  like  Agatha    | 
have  gone  to  bizarre  lengths 
such  baleful  consequences.  In  1 
der  of  Roger  Ackroyd,   Miss 
pinned  the  crime  on  the  narrat 
story.  And  in  Thirteen  to  Dinne 
teen  did  it. 

Unlike   the   majority   of   th< 
6.500  real  U.S.  homicides,  a  md 
which  occur  on  farms  and  in  smj 
most  whodunit  murders  take 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Los 
Male  corpses  have  the  edge  ovel 
in     detective     fiction,     althous 
blondes  achieved  considerable  pj 
a  few  years  back.   And  ever  si 
tery  authors  tired  of  rewriting  H j 
The  Maltese  Falcon,  it  can  be 
bly  reported  that  lady  charactj 
mit  fewer  fatal  bludgeonings 
men. 

Today's  regular  U.S.  fiction  i 
tive  force,  under  the  leadership 
invincibles  like  Perry  Mason  (E 
ley  Gardner),  the  blind  Captair 
Maclain  (Baynard  Kendrick), 
tasting,    orchid-collecting    Nenl 
(Rex  Stout) ,  cat-collecting  Mr. 
North  (Frances  and  Richard  L(| 
who,  as  a  friend  remarked,  "r| 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  North") ,  The  Sail 
Charteris),  John  J.  Malone  (Cn| 
and   Michael  Shayne   (Brett  >| 
numbers  about  100.  Most  of  til 
clue-hounds  are  better  known  til 
creators,  who  usually  write  url 
eral  names  to  avoid  glutting  th<| 
with  their  favorite  characters. 

Two  Phenomenal  Prodi! 

The  most  prodigious  produce 
teries  under  his  own  name  was 
Edgar   Wallace,    who   is   said 
turned  out  150  books  in  27  year  A* 
ing,  and  who  once  dictated  an  eni  IK 


es 

da 
du 


der  novel  over  a  single  week  e 
whodunit  authors  average  ah 
books  a  year,  although  Erie 
Gardner  not  only  dictates  to 
secretaries  two  Perry  Mason 
D.A.  books  annually  but  also  i 
two  others  under  the  pseudonyrr 
Fair.  Since  1932,  when  he  beg 
tive-novel  writing,  Gardner  has  | 
49  books  for  a  total  of  30  millic 
"His  only  competition  is  tht 
gasped  one  reviewer  of  Gardn 
figures  of  six  and  one  half  milli 
for  1947  alone. 

What  keeps  these  authors 
slaughter  business?  What  makt 
read  murder  mysteries?  Accc 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Hoffmann,  a  P 
nue  psychiatrist  who  advises  ^ 
the  psychology  of  crime  and  pur 
the  preoccupation  with  violence 
man's  most  primitive  and  end 
stincts,  even  though  it  is  usu 
merged  in  the  process  of  civilu 

"In  the  vicarious  violence  of 
der-mystery  story,"  says  Dr.  H  | 
"the  ordinary  person  gets  rid  c 
gressions  painlessly  for  himsell  J 
others.  He  penetrates  the  unki 
solves  problems  entirely  differ 
those  worrying  him  in  his  ever;|l> 
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i  s  flight  from  boredom  and  escapes 
per    into    a    new    and    exciting 

c  only  does  Dr.  Hoffmann  himself 
p  of  an  evening  from  a  hard  day's 
{analysis  by  reading  one  detective 
X  after  another,  but  he  cheerfully 
:bes  whodunits  for  his  patients 
.^client    medicine    for    what    ails 

the  adults  in  the  United  States 
on  this  mass  extermination — 
.  of  every  four  adults  names 
Ms  as  his  favorite  reading  matter 
jical  people  are  probably  the 
vid  fans.  Many  read  them  by  the 
uckstage;  they  say  it  helps  them 
he  tension  of  performing.  Steady 
bers  to  mystery-book  clubs  in- 
Edward  Arnold,  Gladys  Swarth- 
gmund  Romberg,  Hildegarde  and 
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Laraine  Day.   The  latter  deluges  her  fa- 
vorite book  club  with  the  names  oi  DO 
tential  subscribers. 

The  most  famous  modern  detective 
fan  was  F.D.R.,  who  loved  to  wind  up 
his  White  House  working  day  with  a 
good  bloody  whodunit.  Another  Presi- 
dential mystery-lover  was  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, a  particular  admirer  of  the  works 
of  Anna  Katharine  Green,  an  authoress 
of  the  post-Poe  era,  often  called  the 
mother  of  the  detective  story.  Abe  Lin- 
coln liked  to  brood  over  Poe  thrillers. 
And  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  at  92  admit- 
ted that  he'd  become  such  a  slave  to 
whodunits  that  he  was  finally  compelled 
to  ration  himself  to  a  few  a  year. 

That  precedent,  set  by  three  of  our 
Presidents,  is  certainly  one  that  millions 
of  Americans  follow — without  com- 
plaint. 


TIGER,  TIGER 

Continued  from  page  18 


tentment  that  you  could  al- 
Lear  in  it  the  tearing  of  flesh  and 
jinching  of  bones. 

bat,  little  one,  is  the  jungle," 
d  up  Jose  when  he  could  purr  no 
'where  the  strong  have  slain  the 
the  swift  have  leaped  upon 
and  the  hale  have  fed  fat  upon 
ever  since  God   made  it 
and  millions  of  years  ago.    And 


A  "wher 
:,and  tr 
-,w.  and 
-jippled. 
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hiTj  imp  down  off  my  knee,  for  I've 
and  purred  till  I'm  thirsty  and  I'm 
round  to  the  cafe  to  drink  a  bottle 
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p,  day  when  Emilio  was  nearly  six 
fell  sick  and  could  not  hobble 
-  cottage  to  sit  in  the  sun  on  the 
i  the  broken  leg.  Emilio  heard 
ning  within  the  cottage  but  the 
ghtened  him  and  he  did  not  go 
AH  day  he  drew  striped  tigers  in 
;sAt   Toward  evening  Jose  began 
:  ji  for  him.  and  he  crept  timidly  to 
;n  window  and  peered  through 
ie  old  man  on  his  truckle  bed. 
i  my  back."  moaned  Jose,  rais- 
•■;  inself  upon  his  elbows,  "and  it  is 
oretaste  of  the  torments  of  hell. 
.,  rJis  only  one  thing  which  might  cure 
that  is  a  bottle  of  wine.    But  alas, 
p  iuot  walk  as  far  as  the  wineshop  to 
'  )ne.    Are  you  brave  enough,  little 
XjM°  8°    to    Baldomero's    wineshop 
by  the  harbor   and   fetch   me  a 
his  second-best  rioja?     Other- 
shall  assuredly  die." 
.- J»  Emilio  had  never  ventured  alone 
:lthan  a  few  paces  away  from  the 
;;  mi  the  hovel,  because  the  gypsy  had 
;ned  to  flay  the  hide  off  him  if  he 
I  in  the  street.  The  prospect  of  the 
■  ument  he  would  receive  from  the 
1  frightened  him  very  much. 

-  ijthe  other  hand  it  was  unthinkable 
:t  #*  8°d  should  be  allowed  to  perish 

'■ant  of  a  bottle  of  wine.     He 

died,   and   Jose    said   wheedlingly, 

.  J  I  will  tell  you  a  tale  about  the 

j|;  but  you  must  promise  that  when 

-  *Je  is  done  you  will  fetch  me  the 

II  me,  then,"  said  Emilio,  "the  story 

J  when  you  were  lost." 

1  JF  groaned.    "It  is  a  very  long  one, 

Jbt  if  I  shall  live  to  finish  it,"  he 

it  this  is  how  it  begins*  As  I  was 

Jung  from  a  hunt  one  day  the  twi- 

:ll  suddenly,  and  in  the  darkness  I 

wrong  path — " 

between  groanings  and  wheez- 
described  one  by  one  the  perils 
him,  cobras  whose  bite  would 
fatal  in  less  than  three  minutes, 
ryads  twelve  feet  long  which  could 
r  venom  like  poisoned  arrows, 
.  us  coiled  in  the  trees. 
-  in  he  told  of  the  ferocious  water 
;-  o  which  charged  like  an  express 
of  the  rhinoceros  which  trampled 
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its  enemies  to  scarlet  pulp,  of  the  rogue 
elephant  which  threw  its  victims  over  the 
tallest  tree. 

"But  even  these,"  said  Jose,  "are  not  to 
be  feared  so  much  as  the  great  cats,  be- 
cause at  least  you  can  hear  them 
coming."  He  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
leopard,  the  black  panther,  and  the  tiger 
which  with  a  mere  playful  cuff  of  its  paw 
could  strike  off  a  man's  head. 

At  this  point  Jose  interrupted  his 
story,  and  groaned  very  pitiably  indeed. 
"The  very  thought  of  it  makes  me  sweat," 
he  said.  "And  the  pain  in  my  back  grows 
worse,  and  my  mouth  is  so  parched  that 
I  can  scarcely  speak.  Unless  I  have  some- 
thing to  drink  quickly  it  is  quite  certain 
that  I  shall  die.  Run,  run.  for  the  love 
of  God,  to  Baldomero's  wineshop." 

At  the  sight  of  poor  Jose  writhing  in 
agony,  tears  started  in  Emilio's  eyes,  and 
he  forgot  all  about  his  fear  of  the  un- 
known streets  and  the  gypsy's  threat.  He 
jumped  down  off  the  window  sill. 

"There's  a  brave  fellow!"  Jose'  said. 
"But  not  so  fast;  first  I  must  give  you 
some  money,  and  tell  you  the  way.  Come 
around  by  the  back  door."  So  Emilio 
entered  the  cottage  which  smelt  of  stale 
drink  and  bad  drains,  and  Jos£  with 
many  heartbreaking  groans  sought 
through  his  pockets  for  pesetas.  He 
pressed  these  into  Emilio's  small  hand, 
which  had  never  held  any  money  before. 

"You  go  straight  down  the  street," 
said  Jose,  "until  you  come  to  a  prome- 
nade with  bright  lights,  and  that  is  called 
the  Paseo  de  la  Alameda.  You  count 
the  turnings  as  you  pass  along  it,  and 
you  go  down  the  third  one,  which  is 
called  the  Street  of  the  Fourteenth  of 
April.  At  the  end  of  that  street  you  see 
the  ships  in  the  harbor  just  in  front  of 
you,  and  on  the  corner,  at  the  very  end 
of  the  street,  is  Baldomero's  wineshop. 
You  cannot  possibly  miss  it.  Give 
Baldomero  the  pesetas,  and  say  you  want 
a  bottle  of  the  second-best  rioja  for  poor 
old  Jose  the  pelota  player  who  is  dying 
with  pains  in  his  back.  But  hurry,  for 
the  love  of  Mary,  hurry,  or  perhaps  I 
shall  be  dead  before  you  return!" 

THE  first  part  of  the  journey  was  sur- 
prisingly easy,  though  it  was  already 
getting  dark  when  Emilio  set  out.  He 
ran  down  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
sure  enough  he  emerged  into  a  noisy 
world  of  bright  lights,  full  of  rattling 
busses  and  hurrying  people. 

The  busses  disconcerted  him  at  first, 
though  he  had  seen  them  once  before, 
when  the  gypsy  took  him  to  pray  in  the 
great  cathedral  at  Christmastime.  He 
soon  grew  accustomed  to  them,  however, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  feeling  of  independ- 
ence and  adventure  as  he  strode  along 
the  Paseo  clutching  the  hot,  sticky  coins 
in  his  fist. 

The  side  street  which  he  went  down 
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at  last  was  a  very  crooked  and  narrow 
one,  and  he  chose  it  rather  doubtfully, 
believing  it  to  be  the  third  but  wonder- 
ing at  the  same  time  whether  it  might  not 
be  the  second  or  the  fourth.  It  was  paved 
with  cobblestones,  which  hurt  his  bare 
feet,  and  the  houses  on  each  side  of  it 
seemed  to  lean  together,  shutting  out  the 
sky. 

For  the  first  time  he  felt  afraid,  and  he 
ran  as  fast  as  he  could  until  at  last  he 
came  out  into  the  open,  and  the  harbor 
lay  before  him,  full  of  ships'  masts  like 
a  little  forest  and  riding  lights  swinging 
to  and  fro  with  the  tide. 

BUT  there  was  no  wineshop  on  the 
corner.  With  this  discovery  a  sudden 
feeling  of  helplessness  descended  upon 
Emilio.  He  ran  round  and  round  in 
panic  like  a  lost  dog,  and  then  growing 
afraid  of  the  dark  he  made  blindly  for 
the  lights  of  the  quayside.  He  almost 
fell  over  a  boy  not  very  much  older  than 
himself  who  sat  cross-legged  on  the 
pavement  before  a  piece  of  red  felt  and 
cried  out  to  the  passing  sailors  how 
cheaply  and  beautifully  he  would  polish 
their  shoes. 

Emilio  begged  his  pardon.  "Please," 
he  added  breathlessly,  "will  you  tell 
me  the  way  to  Baldomero's  wineshop  at 
the  corner  of  the  Street  of  the  Fourteenth 
of  April?" 

The  muchacho  looked  up  at  him  and 
grinned.  "In  the  name  of  God,"  he  said, 
"what  do  you  want  with  a  wineshop, 
small  one?" 

Emilio  explained  about  Jose's  illness 
and  the  old  rrpn's  urgent  need  of  a  bottle 
of  the  second-best  rioja  lest  he  should 
die.  And  he  proudly  displayed  the 
pesetas  which  Jose  had  given  him. 

"Well,  it's  not  far  to  the  wineshop," 
said  the  bootblack.  "It's  on  the  next 
corner,  and  you  can't  miss  it  because 
there's  an  old  woman  selling  lottery 
tickets  outside.  But  you're  so  small  that 
I'm  quite  sure  Baldomero  won't  sell  you 
any  wine.  He'll  box  your  ears  for  ask- 
ing!" 

The  bootblack  now  stood  up  and  he 
had  long  spindly  legs;  he  was  head-and- 
shoulders  taller  than  Emilio.  "I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do,"  he  grinned.  "Seeing 
you're  so  small  I'll  fetch  the  wine  for  you. 
Just  give  me  the  money,  and  stand  and 
wait." 

Emilio  thanked  him  politely,  while  the 
boy  folded  his  piece  of  red  felt  and 
picked  up  his  box  of  brushes.  "Just  you 
wait  here,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  be  back  in 
no  time."  But  as  soon  as  Emilio  handed 
him  the  money  he  spat  out  a  rude  word 
under  his  breath,  laughed  unpleasantly, 
said,  "Catch  me  if  you  can!"  and  ran 
away  down   the  street  on   his   spindly 


shanks.  Emilio  began  to  chase  him,  but 
his  little  legs  were  no  match  for  those 
lanky  ones.  The  bootblack  had  plenty 
of  time  to  turn  round  and  make  a  long 
nose  at  him  before  he  disappeared  out 
of  sight. 

The  chase  of  the  bootblack  had  taken 
Emilio  by  chance  to  the  very  door  of  the 
wineshop;  he  could  look  through  it  and 
see  the  bottles  shining  on  the  shelves, 
some  people  leaning  on  a  counter,  and 
a  fat  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  pouring  out 
drinks.  He  did  not,  however,  venture  in- 
side for  he  knew  well  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  bottle  of  wine  unless 
you  gave  some  pesetas  in  exchange  for  it. 
He  had  often  heard  Jose  complaining 
that  he  must  go  thirsty  because  he  had 
no  money. 

The  thought  of  poor  Josh's  thirst,  and 
the  likelihood  that  he  would  die  unless  he 
could  quench  it,  made  Emilio  very  sad. 
For  several  minutes  he  hung  about  the 
door  of  the  wineshop  and  listened  to  the 
old  woman  who  stood  outside  it  shouting 
"Loteria,  loteria!" 

Nobody  came  to  buy  her  lottery 
tickets,  and  the  plaintive  chant  beat  its 
way  into  Emilio's  brain  and  echoed  there 
like  a  requiem  for  his  lost  pesetas.  He 
began  to  cry. 

Two  singing  sailors,  a  man  with  a 
basket  of  fish,  a  tall  man  in  a  fez,  and 
a  drunken  woman  shouting  murderous 
threats  appeared  in  succession  in  the  pool 
of  light  outside  Baldomero's  and  van- 
ished into  the  dark  night  whence  they 
had  come.  Then  suddenly  a  young  girl 
who  walked  secretly  like  one  of  Jose's 
tigers  slunk  past  the  lighted  window  and 
paused  within  a  few  feet  of  Emilio.  She 
fumbled  in  her  bag  for  a  key  and  opened 
the  door  which  Emilio  was  leaning 
against.  Taken  by  surprise,  he  fell  in- 
side. The  girl  cried  out,  and  as  Emilio 
picked  himself  up  two  more  girls  came 
running  down  the  stairs  and  giggled 
when  they  saw  him,  and  dabbed  his  wet 
face  with  scented  handkerchiefs  to  dry 
his  tears. 

"Bella,  Bella!"  laughed  one  of  the  girls. 
"This  is  a  fine  man  you've  brought  home 
with  you!" 

Then  the  girls  all  giggled  and  chat- 
tered together,  and  the  girl  called  Bella 
sat  on  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and  put 
her  arm  round  Emilio  and  drew  him  to 
her.  She  was  warm  and  soft  and  scented, 
and  Emilio,  who  had  never  smelled  scent 
before  nor  known  any  embrace  other 
than  that  of  the  gypsy's  bony  arms,  soon 
ceased  his  crying  and  cuddled  closer. 

"Hombrel  Hombre!"  crooned  Bella, 
and  one  of  the  other  girls  asked  Emilio 
to  tell  them  what  was  the  matter. 

So  Emilio  very  gravely  described  the 
plight  of  poor  old  Jose  dying  for  lack  of 


wine,  and  told  what  had  happened  to  his 
pesetas. 

"Surely  this  is  a  very  brave  boy,  to 
run  errands  when  he  is  so  small,"  said 
the  tallest  girl.  "We  ought  to  adopt  him." 

Bella  kissed  Emilio  on  the  forehead 
and  asked  him  how  he  would  like  to 
have  three  sisters.  Emilio  said  that  he 
would  like  it  very  much.  Then  all  the 
girls  began  giggling  again,  and  said  a 
lot  of  things  to  each  other  which  Emilio 
didn't  understand. 

"Listen,  little  brother,"  said  Bella  at 
last,  "we  think  you're  so  good  at  running 
errands  for  people  that  we're  going  to 
let  you  do  something  for  us.  It's  very 
easy,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  play 
a  little  game.  You  pretend  that  we  are 
really  your  sisters,  and  you  go  up  to  one 
of  the  sailors  who  are  always  walking 
about  on  the  quay — " 

"Or  two  or  three  sailors,"  said  the  third 
girl. 

"And  you  say  to  them,"  Bella  went 
on,  "that  you  have  three  beautiful  sisters 
at  home  and  these  sisters  can  sing  and 
play  the  piano  and  they  like  sailors  very 
much.  Say  also  that  they  have  plenty  of 
wine,  and  can  cook  a  good  supper.  Then 
ask  the  sailors  to  come  home  with  you 
and  bring  them  here.  If  you  do  we'll 
give  you  some  pesetas  to  make  up  for 
the  money  the  bootblack  stole.  You  do 
agree,"  she  added,  "that  we  are  beauti- 
ful, don't  you?" 

"I  think  you  are  all  very  beautiful," 
said  Emilio  gravely. 

"You'll  do  it  then!"  Bella  clapped  her 
hands.  "Hombre!  Hombre!  What  a 
brave  little  fellow  you  are!" 

THE  first  sailor  whom  Emilio  accosted 
on  the  quay  wore  an  oily  blue  uni- 
form with  three  rings  upon  the  sleeves 
and  was  no  less  a  person,  although 
Emilio  did  not  know  it,  than  the  chief 
engineer  of  a  five-thousand-ton  steamer. 
He  was  also  a  lifelong  teetotaler  and  a 
strict  adherent  of  the  Wee  Free  Kirk  of 
Scotland.  He  came  from  Cape  Wrath 
and  his  indignation  when  Emilio  invited 
him  to  supper  with  three  beautiful  sisters 
blew  up  like  a  sudden  gale  on  that  storm- 
swept  promontory. 

Holding  the  boy  by  the  scruff  of  his 
neck,  he  boxed  his  ears  so  hard  that  for 
several  minutes  afterward  they  felt  as  if 
they  were  on  fire;  and  while  he  laid  on 
with  a  horny  hand  he  recited  in  a  loud 
and  terrible  voice  a  series  of  admonitions 
from  the  sixth  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Finally  he 
kicked  Emilio  upon  the  bottom  and 
strode  away. 

After  this  experience  it  was  some  time 
before  Emilio  could  summon  up  enough 
courage  to  try  again. 
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"YOU  BEAST!    STAYING 
OUT  ALL  NIGHT! 


PLAYING  POKER  AND  .  .  . 


WINNING  ALL  THAT  MONEY" 


NED    HILTOB 


At  last,  however,  the  though 
Jose"  must  by  now  be  almost  at  \ 
gasp  drove  him  in  desperation 
proach  three  drunken  fellows  wh* 
staggering  along  arm  in  arm  and  t 
ing  three  different  songs  in  the 
that  they  were  singing  in  chorus.  I 
followed  them  at  a  respectful  di 
and  attracted  their  attention  by  c 
"Hi!"  When  they  stopped  sing: 
recited  the  invitation  exactly  as 
had  told  him. 

One  of  the  sailors  laughed;  om 
"I've  heard  that  story  before,"  a. 
third  resumed  his  singing. 


EMILIO  was  afraid  they  were 
take  no  notice  of  the  invitatii 
extemporized  desperately:  "One 
sisters  is  called  Bella  and  another 
a  red  flower  in  her  hair." 

"Hey-ho!"  said  the  tallest  < 
sailors,  "And  do  you  swear  that  tb 
very  beautiful?" 

"Muy  hermosas.  muy  guapas 
clared  Emilio  with  conviction;  and 
the  tall  sailor  bellowed  jovially, 
lead  the  way,  Master  Midget!"  a 
three  started  singing  again.  They 
arms  and  followed  Emilio  as  he  t 
back  along  the  dockside;  and  the 
so  loudly  that  he  had  no  need  t<  -: 
back  over  his  shoulder  to  make  su 
they  were  at  his  heels. 
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The  door  was  opened  by  Bella 
greeted  the  sailors  very  warm 
deed  and  called  to  the  other  girl 
emitted  little  squeaks  of  delight  a 
came  tripping  downstairs.  In  the 
ment  Emilio  was  nearly  forgotten, 
last  Bella  pressed  a  silver  coin  ir 
hand  and  also  gave  him  a  kiss  whi 
a  scarlet  smudge  upon  his  cheek. 

Clutching  the  coin,  he  ran  strai    id 
the  wineshop,  marched  boldly  up 
counter   and    asked    the    man   ini 
sleeves  for  a  bottle  of  his  second-b 
oja  in  order  to  cure  the  pain  in 
back.   The  bootblack  was  now  d 
strated  to  have  been  not  only  a  thie 
liar,  for  Baldomero  handed  EmiK 
bottle  without  question,  merely  ca    nl'ei 
ing  him  not  to  drop  it  on  the  way 
With  the  bottle  cradled  in  his  arrm 
lio  set  off  proudly  down  the  Street 
Fourteenth  of  April  and  emerged 
at  the  other  end  of  it  into  the  Pasec 
Alameda,   where   he   paused   widi 
with  wonder,  for  it  seemed  to  hin 
all  the  people  in  the  world  had  a 
gated  there.     Bands  were  playing 
were  waving,  and  the  shouting,  I 
and  cheering  were  so  loud  that  the; 
drowned  the  rattle  of  the  trams. 

There  seemed  to  be  two  main 
of  people,  slowly  moving  towarc 
other,   and   each    of   these    proce 
marched  behind  a  banner.    One  b 
bore  the  legend  iVIVA  EL  P.O.    .'. 
iABAJO  LA  C.G.T.!  and  the  otb'  :i 
clared  iVIVA  LA  C.G.J. I  *ABA) 
P.O.U.M.!  Emilio  wriggled  and  w( 
his  way  through  the  crowd  on  the 
ment  and  soon  found  himself  walk 
the   rear   of  the  P.O.U-.M.  proa 
which  was  going  in  the  direction 
home.    The  band  was  playing  a  ch 
tune,  and  Emilio  felt  very  excite 
happy. 

Shortly,  however,  the  shouts 
countershouts  rose  to  a  crescendo 
two  factions  met  head  on.  There 
cries  of  "Traitors!"  "Reactions 
"Down  with  them!"  and  a  sudden 
of  the  crowd,  like  the  backlash  of  a 
running  tide,  swept  Emilio  off  hi; 

He  rolled  into  the  gutter,  still  h< 
the  bottle  of  wine  in  his  arms,  and 
numerable  feet  pounded  about 
had  time  to  recollect  Jose's  stories 
water  buffalos,  rhinoceroses  and 
elephants. 

He  put  his  hands  to  cover  his  fao 
the  precious  bottle  rolled  away 
him;  but  it  was  not  broken,  and 
running  feet  became  fewer  he  dai 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  retrieve  il 
that  moment,  he  saw,  through  the  c 
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lis  ye,  a  lean  ragged  scarecrow  of  a 

etach  himself  from  the  crowd 
edge  of  the  pavement;  and  this 
iwooped  upon  the  bottle  like  a 
,  bird, 
ong    dirty    fingers,    like    talons, 

the  bottle  at  precisely  the  same 

his   boot   stamped   sharply  on 

little   hand.     Then   with   what 

like  a  squawk  of  triumph  he 
away. 

me  Emilio  did  not  cry.    As  he 

e  gutter,  leaning  against  the  base 

mppost  and  nursing  his  aching 

revelation  came  to  him  and  he 

in  a  vague,  unformulated  way 
world  which  lay  beyond  his  back 
s  very  like  Jose's  jungle,  in  which 

creatures  seized  whatever  they 

by  virtue  of  their  strength  and 

He  did  not,  of  course,  put  this 

nto  so  many  words,  but  at  least 

that  his  possessions  had  twice 
ched  from  him  by  people  more 
than    himself,    and    so    from 
t  and  example  he  concluded  that 

the  nature  of  the  world. 

efore  picked  himself  up  and 
swav  back  to  Baldomero's  wine- 
here  he  acted  in  accordance  with 
ern  of  behavior  which  had  been 

ted  to  him.  He  made  his  way 
y  to   the  counter,   waited    until 

o's  head  was  turned  the  other 
d  hold  of  the  nearest  bottle  he 
and  ran  away  with  it. 

chance,  however,  two  raera- 
,  of  the  guardia  civil  happened  to 
lg  on  the  corner,  and  hearing 
ro's  shout  of  "Stop,  thief!"  they 
ieir  rifles  on  their  shoulders  and 
kase. 

\o  had  a  start  of  thirty  yards,  and 

ran   for  his  very  life;   for  the 

ad  frequently  threatened  to  hand 

sr  to  the  guardia  who,  she  said, 

nothing  of  cutting  off  the  noses 

of  little  boys  who  misbehaved. 

error  sent  him  flying  down  the 

if  the  Fourteenth  of  April.    The 

i  his  feet  hurt  terribly,  but  the  pain 

I  stop  him,  and  he  was  still  a  pace 

I  in  front  of  his  pursuers  when  he 

the  corner  into  the   Paseo  and 

\  collided   with   a  man   who  was 


running  hard  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Emilio  saw  him  just  in  time,  and  dodged, 
only  to  crash  into  another  man  who  wast 
following  behind. 

The  collision  sent  him  reeling  across 
the  pavement,  but  he  recovered  himself 
and  ran  on  for  twenty  yards  before  he 
became  aware  that  the  guardia's  heavy 
boots  were  no  longer  pounding  at  his 
heels.  He  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and 
saw  why. 

The  two  running  men,  who  carried 
between  them  the  tattered  remains  of  the 
banner  which  said  iVIVA  ELP.O.U.M.f, 
were  being  assailed  by  a  number  of 
others  who  strove  to  take  the  banner 
away  from  them.  These  other  men  in 
turn  were  being  attacked  by  an  outer 
circle  of  foes;  while  on  the  extreme 
circumference  of  the  melee  the  guardia 
civil  were  using  their  rifle  butts  to  bash 
both  factions  impartially  over  the  head. 

Emilio  wasted  no  time  in  watching  this 
spectacle;  he  ran  on  down  the  promenade 
where  everybody  else  seemed  to  be  run- 
ning, and  as  he  did  so  he  heard,  but 
scarcely  heeded,  a  succession  of  sharp 
reports  like  the  sound  of  a  whip  crack- 
ing. At  this  noise  all  the  people  in  the 
street  began  to  run  faster,  crying  "iCara- 
bineros!  iCarabineros!"  and  the  prome- 
nade suddenly  emptied  itself  as  if  the 
crowds  had  been  magically  spirited  away. 

At  first  Emilio  was  only  aware  that 
there  were  no  running  feet  except  his 
own,  which  being  unshod  made  a  faint 
padding  on  the  pavement.  Doors  banged, 
shutters  clattered  down,  and  the  lights  in 
shop  windows  went  out;  Emilio  looked 
about  him  and  discovered  that  he  was 
alone.  In  the  whole  length  of  the  prome- 
nade nothing  stirred  except  a  mule, 
which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
hammered  rhythmically  with  its  hoofs 
as  it  died. 

Panic  took  hold  of  Emilio.  He  had 
been  afraid  before,  of  the  darkness  in 
the  crooked  street,  of  the  trampling 
crowd,  of  the  guardia  civil;  but  it  was 
nothing  to  the  loneliness  he  knew  now 
as  he  stood  alone  under  the  bright  street 
lights  and  imagined  a  thousand  eyes 
staring  down  at  him  from  all  the  windows 
in  the  promenade.  He  began  to  run 
again,  and  as  he  did  so  the  mule  kicked 
for  the  last  time,  sent  a  shower  of  sparks 


flying  from  the  tarmac,  and  lay  still.  He 
fled  blindly,  hardly  knowing  or  caring 
which  way  he  went  so  long  as  he  escaped 
from  the  watchful  silence  and  the  lights 
and  the  numberless  eyes  which  seemed 
to  burn  a  hole  in  the  back  of  his  head  as 
he  ran. 

OLD  Jose  was  surely  dying.  He  hardly 
stirred  when  Emilio  crept  up  to  his 
bedside,  and  by  the  light  of  the  guttering 
candle  pressed  the  bottle  into  his  hand. 

"Jos6!  Jose!"  whispered  Emilio. 

Then  Jose's  eyelids  flickered,  he 
groaned,  and  gradually  his  fingers  closed 
about  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  His  fingers 
sought  the  cork  of  the  bottle  and  feebly 
tugged  at  it.  At  last  he  opened  his  eyes 
fully;  he  began  to  pull  at  the  cork  in 
a  kind  of  frenzy  and  it  came  out  with  a 
loud  pop.  Without  a  word  Jose"  raised 
the  bottle  to  his  lips  and  drank  deep. 

He  choked  and  spluttered.  His  eyes 
grew  wide  and  with  a  most  surprising 
alacrity  he  suddenly  sat  up  in  bed.  He 
held  the  bottle  before  him,  blinking  at  it, 
drank  again,  smacked  his  lips. 

"Brandy!"  said  Jose";  and  took  another 
swig.  "Brandy!   How  did  you  get  it?" 

Emilio  made  no  answer  and  Jose  did 
not  seem  to  expect  one,  for  he  declared 
happily;  "It  is  certainly  a  miracle.  My 
patron  saint  would  not  let  me  die.  He 
sent  me  the  brandy;  and  you,  little  one, 
were  his  instrument."  Jose"  drank  deeply 
once  again,  and  now  it  seemed  that  he 
was  entirely  restored  to  health,  for  he 
swung  his  legs  onto  the  floor  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  "The  saint  has  used 
you,  and  you  shall  have  your  reward," 
he  said  suddenly.  "I  will  tell  you  a  story 
about  the  jungle!" 

He  patted  Emilio  upon  the  head, 
settled  himself  comfortably  with  the 
brandy  between  his  knees,  and  began: 

"The  jungle,  my  little  one,  is  a  fearful 
place,  and  very  difficult  to  describe  to 
such  as  you.  First  of  all  you  must 
imagine  it  as  a  place  where  there  is  no 
law  or  justice,  and  no  rule  but  the 
rule  of  each  for  himself;  and  you  must 
understand  too  that  it  is  teeming  with 
all  manner  of  savage  creatures,  and 
that  all  these  creatures  are  perpetu- 
ally at  war.  There  are,  for  example, 
tigers.  .  .  ." 


THE  THREE-CORNERED  HEART 


the  rate  her  cold  cream  was  van- 
was  sure  they  must  be  eat- 


man  who  ran  the  candy  store 
id  that  if  he  was  getting  any  big 
x)ut  Judy,  he  might  as  well  forget 
>he  was  going  to  marry  Jack  Dela- 
and  in  everybody's  opinion  it 
be  the  smartest  day  of  her  life 
he  did.  Jack  Delahanty  was  the 
rvivor  of  a  large  crop  of  suitors 
d  tried  to  cope  with  the  twins, 
vith  bribes  of  candy,  ice  cream 
nes,  some  with  firmness,  but  all 
:k  had  sooner  or  later  given  her 
i  bad  job  because  of  those  brats. 
id  Hattie  Malappy  saw  eye  to  eye 
Bancroft  twins,  and  Jack  had  a 
ever-ready  spanking  hand, 
is  strictly  a  case,  the  candy-store 
id,  of  "love  me,  love  my  twins," 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  were 

in   Germany    indefinitely,    and 
iy  Judy  married  would  certainly 

take  over  the  twins. 
ybody  agreed  that  Jack  Dela- 
was  in  all  respects  the  ideal  man 
dy.  He  was  self-made,  about 
ive,  a  Chicago  lawyer,  and  if  Tod 
d  he  had  made  good,  take  a  look 
t  cream-colored  convertible,  or 
egant  mahogany  speedboat.  It 
le  of  the   two   speedboats,   Tod 

out  later,  that  almost  upset  his 
buff  deck  paint.   Every  Saturday 
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afternoon,  Jack  Delahanty  raced  with  a 
pal  of  his  for  hundred-dollar  stakes. 

Concluding  his  checkup,  Tod  dropped 
in  at  the  cocktail  bar,  where  he  was  told 
Jack  Delahanty  could  usually  be  found 
every  afternoon  at  about  five  thirty,  and 
looked  him  over.  He  was  a  tall  man  with 
curly  dark  hair  and  an  attractive  smile. 

Now  that  Tod  had  met  the  twins  and 
Judy  and  Hattie  and  had  seen  Jack  at 
close  range,  he  understood  the  whole 
situation  much  better.  And  anybody 
who  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  situa- 
tion to  crack  was  a  pathological  opti- 
mist. 

Tod  was  aboard  his  sloop,  puttying 
the  cockpit  cracks,  when  Judy  came  out 
on  the  pier  the  next  morning.  Her  brown 
hair  was  in  stubby  pigtails  and  she  was 
fetchingly  tricked  out  in  a  man's  ragged 
white  shirt  that  hung  out  all  around  and 
a  pair  of  old  yellow  corduroy  pants. 

"I've  come  down  to  apologize  for  my 
rudeness  yesterday,  Mr.  Hunter,"  she 
said  in  a  sweet,  friendly  voice.  "I've  been 
hearing  some  things  about  you  and  I 
feel  like  a  horrible  jerk.  Mr.  Sherman 
says  you  were  a  lieutenant  at  Cavite  and 
were  on  Corregidor  when  the  Japs  took 
it.  He  said  you  spent  the  war  in  those 
terrible  prison  camps." 

Tod  dug  a  gob  of  putty  out  of  the  can 
and  pressed  it  into  a  crack. 

She  cleared  her  throat.  "Mr.  Sherman 
said  you'd  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  hos- 


pitals and  had  come  here  to  finish  getting 
your  health  back.  1  not  only  want  to 
apologize  most  contritely,  I  want  to  say 
how  admirable  and  brave  and  heroic 
you  are." 

Judy  Bancroft  was  unquestionably  a 
nice,  well-meaning  girl  with  a  generous 
heart,  but  she  didn't  realize  what  effect 
that  kind  of  prattle  might  have  on  a  man 
who  has  spent  three  foul,  unheroic  years 
in  Japanese  prison  camps  and  a  couple 
of  years  in  Army  hospitals. 

"Look,  Raggedy  Ann,"  he  said.  "How 
would  you  like  to  take  a  nice  long  run- 
ning jump  off  this  pier?  That  would  give 
us  some  quiet  around  here." 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  with  her 
lower  lip  trembling  slightly.  She  made 
a  vague  gesture  with  or\£  hand  and 
walked  slowly  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  She 
lighted  a  cigarette. 

He  was  telling  himself  he  wasn't  sorry 
he  had  been  so  rude.  If  she  was  a  dope, 
the  time  to  find  out  about  it  was  now; 
and  he  suspected  she  was  a  dope  and 
that  the  time  he  had  spent  locating  her 
and  wangling  that  cottage  for  the  winter 
had  been  time  wasted. 

Judy  snapped  the  cigarette  into  the 
lake  and  came  slowly  back. 

"It's   a   keelboat,   isn't   it?"  she   said. 

"Uh-huh.  There's  almost  a  ton  of 
lead  on  the  keel." 

"Keelboats  aren't  so  hot  in  these 
waters,  Mr.  Hunter.    Too  many  shoals 
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of  headache,  neuriti* 
and  neuralgia 


RELIEVED 


incredibly  fast 

the  way  thousands  of  physicians 
and  dentists  recommend  — 


ANACIN 


Here's  why 

Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  it 
contains  not  one  but  a 
combination  of  medi 
cally  proved  ingredi 
ents.  Get  Anacin 
Tablets  today. 


Mows  and  Trims  Lawns 


Save  Time 
and  Labor  with  a 

MontaMower 

New  model.  New  type  metal  handle  has 
special  device  to  adjust  cutting  height.  Drive  shaft  now 
mounted  on  free  rolling,  factory  lubricated,  sealed  ball 
bearings.  No  tired  backs  or  aching  arms.  8%  lbs.  live 
precision  made  mechrjilsm  that  Rntt  gathers,  then  cuts 
smoothly  a  clean  1ft"  swath  through  grass,  dandelions, 
spike  grass,  lawn  weeds.  No  noise  or  clatter.  As  modem 
and  efficient  as  your  electric  razor,  cuts  right  up  to  walls, 
fences,  trees  or  posts;  leaves  no  fringes  to  be  trimmed 
by  hand.  Cutters  self-sharpening.  Built  to  last  many 
years.  Many  thousands  in  use.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
for  26  years.  Costs  little.  Write  at  once  for  trial  on 
your  own  lawn  "approval  offer,"  guarantee  Information 
and  literature. 

MontaMower  distributing  co. 
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ADDRESSING  MACHINES 

are  the  world's  only  addressing  machines  that 
print  their  addresses  from  non-metallic,  type- 
writer stencilled,  card  index  address  cards. 

Our  booklet  describes  our  28  different  models 
and  compares  the  Elliott  method  of  mechanical 
addressing  with  the  old-fashioned  metal  ad- 
dress plate  system. 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE  CO. 


eClCterffr 

149-B  Albany  Street,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 
Established  1898  •  Rated  AAA -I 

28  different  models  priced  from  $45  to  $17,000 

sT2£Scratchinq 

Re/ieve  Itch  in  a  Jiffy 

Sufferers  from  the  torturing  itch 
caused  by  eczema,  pimples,  scales, 
scabies,  athlete"s  foot,  "factory"  itch, 
I  and  other  itch  troubles,  are  praising 
cooling,  liquid  D.D.D. Prescription. 
This  time-proved  medication— devel- 
oped by  Dr.  D.D.Dennis — positively  relieves  that  cruel, 
burning  itch.  Greaselcss  and  stainless.  Soothes  and 
comforts  even  the  most  intense  itching  in  a  jiffy.  A 
35c  trial  bottle  proves  its  merits  or  your  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  today  for  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Due  to  a  Cold 


FOLEY'S 


Honey  &  Tar 
Cough  Compound 
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and  too  squally.  With  that  high  rig  and 
that  narrow  beam,  if  you  aren't  a 
sailor,  comes  a  sudden  squall,  you  jibe, 
you're  pooped,  you  broach  to,  over  you 
go  and,  once  you're  over — Oh,  boy!" 

Tod  ran  putty  into  a  quarter-inch 
crack  in  the  cockpit  floor.  "You  must 
come  sailing  with  me  some  squally  day, 
honey." 

"I  hope  you  can  swim,"  said  Judy. 
"With  that  lead  keel,  she'd  sink  like  a 
sash  weight." 

TOD  put  the  putty  knife  down  and 
looked  up  at  her.  To  look  at  her,  even 
in  that  outfit,  was  to  condemn  himself  to 
more  futile  dreaming. 

"You  don't  remember  me,  do  you?"  he 
asked. 

Her  eyes  became  round  and  specula- 
tive. •'Where  was  it?" 

"You  came  to  the  hospital  and  played 
the  piano  for  a  gang  of  us." 

She  nodded  slowly.  The  brightness 
and  steadiness  of  her  eyes  made  him  un- 
easy. "Yes,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "I 
remember  you.  You're  the  one  who 
asked  me  to  play  That  Old  Black  Magic." 

"That's  right,"  said  Tod.  "You  muffed 
it,  but  you  were  wonderful.  There  was 
a  look  in  your  eyes.  Oh — sort  of  sad  and 
sweet  and  wonderful.  I  think  you  were 
almost  crying  half  the  time." 

"I  was,"  said  the  girl.  "I  wanted  to 
adopt  all  of  you.  You  all  looked  so 
homesick."  She  ran  her  fingers  back 
through  her  brown  hair.  "What  an 
amazing  coincidence — you  coming  and 
living  next  door." 

Tod  Hunter's  ears  slowly  turned  red. 
"Yes,  isn't  it?  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about 
that  sometime.  Want  to  help  me  try  her 
out?" 

"When?" 

"Oh,  after  lunch.   Say  half  past  two?" 

"Okay,"  she  said. 

She  was  on  hand  at  two  thirty,  taste- 
fully rigged  out  in  a  baggy  old  T-shirt, 
a  pair  of  slightly  soiled  white  slacks  and  a 
pair  of  old  tennis  shoes. 

There  was  a  good  breeze.  They  sailed 
through  the  inlet  and  down  to  the  village, 
then  Tod  put  about  and  they  headed  for 
open  water. 

"She  needs  inside  ballast  forward, 
doesn't  she?"  said  Judy.  'You  haven't 
done  much  sailing,  have  you?" 

He  grinned  at  her.  "Yes  and  no,  in 
that  order."  He  trimmed  the  sheet  until 
the  little  sloop  lay  well  over.  "Mr.  Vin- 
cent was  just  telling  me  you  can't  make 
up  your  mind  to  marry  Jack  Delahanty, 
and  from  what  I  hear  about  the  guy,  I 
don't  blame  you." 

She  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 
"Funny  man." 

"It  is  a  scream  at  that — a  girl  not 
knowing  why  she  can't  decide  to  marry 
a  guy.  I  was  watching  you  in  that  lawn 
chair  yesterday,  fighting  it  out.  Want 
the  answer,  honey?" 

She  smiled  sweetly.  "I  know  the  an- 
swer, honey." 

"You're  not  in  love  with  him;  that's 
the  answer,  honey.  He's  tall,  he's  beau- 
tiful, he's  terrific,  but  your  instincts  tell 
you  he's  a  rat." 

"If  Mr.  Vincent  made  any  such 
vicious  remarks — " 

"Honey  lamb,  it's  what's  going  round 
and  round  the  village." 

"Look,  Mac;  let's  just  put  about  and 
call  it  a  sail." 

"What  people  are  saying  is  that  you 
need  a  guy  like  me." 

Judy  glanced  at  his  muscular  shoulders 
and  shuddered. 

Tod  glanced  at  her  sulky  mouth  and 
sighed.  "Let's  face  it,"  he  said.  "I  am 
thirty-one.  Every  minute  I  hate  you  less 
and  less.  I  grew  up  on  my  uncle's  cattle 
ranch  in  Arizona.  I'm  going  back  there 
this  spring  to  take  over,  because  his 
health  is  failing.    You'll  love  it." 

"One  of  us,"  said  Judy,  "is,  bats." 

"My  friends  tell  me  I  am  brutally 
direct  and  honest,"  said  Tod.  "I  am  put- 
ting all  my  cards  on  the  table." 
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"I  just  want  to  be  prepared  for  our  first  little 
father  and  son  talk  about  the  bees  and  the  flowers" 


CHARLES   STRAUSS 


Judy  was  handling  the  jib  sheet.  She 
had  four  or  five  turns  of  the  line  about 
her  hand.  She  let  them  go.  The  jib  sheet 
ran  out.  The  jib  flapped. 

"Hard  alee!"  said  Judy. 

Tod  put  the  sloop  about.  "I  was  awake 
half  the  night  analyzing  this  situation. 
It's  tough,  but  it  isn't  hopeless." 

Judy  demonstrated  that  a  girl  can  look 
both  bored  and  furious  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. "I  don't  know  what  you're  saying, 
Mr.  Hunter,  but  I'm  dying  to  hear  your 
solution." 

"What  other  situation  is  there?  You, 
me,  the  twins,  Hattie,  and  Pretty  Boy 
Delahanty." 

"How  did  you  get  in?"  Judy  said 
wearily. 

"Take  a  look  at  the  stucco  job  those 
kids  did  on  this  deck,"  Tod  said.  "Why 
did  they  do  it?  Why  does  everybody  call 
them  brats  and  fiends?  Want  the  answer, 
honey?" 

"I  know  the  answer!"  Judy  snapped. 
"They've  reached  the  bratty  age.  All 
kids  go  through  it." 

"Nuts,"  said  Tod.  "Their  backs  are 
to  the  wall.  When  your  father  and  mother 
went  to  Germany,  the  twins  were  nice 
normal  kids.  Then  you  hired  Hattie, 
and  the  man  with  the  iron  hand  began 
telling  you  how  to  run  your  life.  Hattie 
is  a  frustrated  woman  taking  out  her 
hate  on  those  kids.  Jack  came  up  the 
hard  way,  and  guys  who  come  up 
the  hard  way  think  it's  the  only  way 
anybody  should  come  up.  Those  kids 
don't  need  discipline.   They  are  starved 


for  affection  and  approval,  but  they're 
too  proud  to  show  it." 

Judy's  lower  lip  was  beginning  to 
glisten.  "What  do  you  think  they  get 
from  me?"  she  cried.  "And  what  does 
it  accomplish?" 

"You're  outnumbered." 

Her  voice  became  husky:  "You  mean 
well,  sonny,  but  you  don't  know  twins. 
They're  a  law  unto  themselves.  They 
think,  feel,  plot,  scheme  and  hate  as  one. 
Because  they're  always  in  perfect  agree- 
ment, they're  invulnerable." 

"Handled  right,"  said  Tod,  "they 
might  even  love  as  one." 

Judy  studied  him  for  a  long  time  with 
bright,  speculative  eyes. 

"Okay,"  she  said  quietly.  "Okay,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Go  ahead.  Try  your  system.  You 
have  a  nice  long  season  to  work  it  out." 

"Operation  Loving  Kindness,"  said 
Tod,  "is  under  way.  I  will  take  those 
poor,  persecuted  little  kids  for  a  sail 
right  now." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry!"  Judy  cried,  and  she 
sounded  sorry.  "They're  shut  up  in  sep- 
arate rooms  until  tomorrow  for  what 
they  did  to  you  yesterday."  .  .  . 

In  the  ensuing  days,  Tod  learned 
something  about  the  wonderful  and  ter- 
rible psychology  of  twins.  He  learned 
that  Judy  was  right  about  their  thinking, 
feeling,  plotting,  scheming  and  hating  as 
one.  And  she  was  right  when  she  said 
they  were  invulnerable. 

Freed  from  solitary  confinement,  they 
were  forbidden  to  go  near  the  pier.  Ten 
minutes  later  they  were  on  the  pier,  a 


"I've  been  pretty  lucky  with  it  at  that.    It 
brings  me  here  and  takes  me  home  again" 


HIRRT    STVERSON 
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safe  distance  from  Tod,  jeering 
in  thin,  flat  voices. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  kids  a  mi 
Tod  said. 

They  stared  at  him. 

"I  wanted  you  to  know  I  was 
you  were  punished  for  throwini 
sand  on  my  deck.  It  was  a  swell 
When  the  deck's  wet,  the  sand  kee 
from  slipping." 

They  said,  "Blah!"  in  the  same  t 
and  added,  "We  hope  it  skins 
knuckles!"  In  dignity  they  walked 

Hattie  punished  them  for  goir 
on  the  pier.  They  were  spanked 
the  next  day,  once  for  tracking 
into  the  living  room  in  their  wet  b 
suits,  once  for  taking  a  colander 
the  kitchen  and  using  it  for  str 
sand. 

On  the  following  day,  Judy  gav« 
the  freedom  of  the  pier,  and 
spanked  them  for  diving  off  it, 
only  confirmed  Tod's  theory  abou 
tie,  because  both  girls  swam  lib 
That  noon  they  used  up  Hattie's  1: 
scribbling  all  over  the  freshly  p 
top  of  the  sloop's  cabin.  Hattie  co 
them  to  quarters  again. 

In  all  respects,  the  situation  con 
to  deteriorate.  That  night  Judy  | 
party  to  which  Tod  was  not  invite 
her  friends  were  there.  It  sounde 
the  kind  of  party  at  which  peop 
nounce  their  engagements.  They  d 
They  drank.  They  were  riotous! 
Tod,  sweating  it  out  in  his  cottage, 
them  leaving  at  about  2  a.m. 

Next  morning,  when  he  went 
sloop,  he  found  that  he  hadn't  j 
quite  early  enough.  Earlier  birc 
pulled  the  jib  halyard  out  of  its 
and  the  line  now  lay  in  loose  coils 
foredeck.  Since  the  block  was  mor 
halfway  up  the  mast,  somebody 
have  to  climb  up  there  and  reeve  tl 
yard  through  it. 

He  cut  a  length  of  new  rope.  S 
ing  up  that  tall,  slender  stick  wa 
work  and  he  almost  didn't  make 
was  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  his 
tive  when  his  heart  went  into  its 
miss  routine.  Anger  drove  him  tl 
of  the  way.  He  got  the  new  h 
through  the  block,  slid  down  the 
sat  down  and  waited  for  his  heart 
sume  business  as  usual. 


WHEN  the  twins  came  down  t< 
at  him,  he  said,  "Gee,  girls, 
to  thank  you  for  pulling  out  that 
out  old  rope  for  me.  I  needed  a  nt 
up  there." 

They  glanced  up  at  the  new  h< 
glanced  at  each  other,  then  fixe 
with  their  unfathomable  stare 

"Blah!"  they  said,  and  walked  a> 

Judy  came  out  on  the   pier 
minutes  later.    She  was  wearing 
green   shorts   and   a   lime-green 
and  she  looked  as  cool  as  the  n 
a  julep. 

"Tod,"  she  said,  "I  hate  to  » 
happening  to  such  a  good  sport 
kids  tell  me  almost  everything  th 
Damn  it,  Tod,  you're  sweet.  You 
of  the  swellest  people  I  ever  kne 
those  little  devils  are  bragging 
what  a  fool  they're  making  of  you 

"Let's  stick  to  me  for  a  minute, 
sweet  am  I?" 

"Tod,  I'm  in  an  awful  state  this 
ing." 

He  was  trying  to  keep  his  eyes 
from  those  lime-green  shorts  flutte 
the  breeze.  "It  sounded  like  an  e 
ment  party." 

"It  wasn't,"  said  Judy.  "I'd  ltf 
vited  you,  but  Jack  was  there  and  I 
want  trouble." 

"How  about  a  sail?" 

"Okay." 

They  went  for  a  sail.  He  told  h< 
been  giving  the  matter  deep  thoug 
had  decided  to  give  in  to  her  and 
her,  after  all.  He  marshaled  all 
guments.  He  stopped  finally  beca 
realized  she  was  thinking  of  son 
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Moody  was  going  to  sweep  this  girl 
t.  He  took  his  lite  in  his  hands 
her  if  she  had  made  up  her 
it  Delahanty. 

iked  at  him  in  that  slow, 
.  way  of  hers  and  said,  "Not 
t  nothing  you've  said,  or  can 
is  going  to  make  the  slightest 

y  came  and  went.   Jack  Dela- 

his  pal  had  their  usual  Satur- 

jn  race  with  hundred-dollar 

Jack  won.   He  was  the  type 


)AY,  Judy  brought  him  to 

sr  and  introduced  him  to  Tod. 

expected  fireworks.    Maybe 

ranted  to  see  the  two  of  them 

for  purposes   of   comparison. 

ag  went  off  nicely,  with  each 

sing  the  other  in  cordiality.  Tod 

:ing  hypocritical.  He  respected 

and  he  was  now  convinced 

Delahanty  with  all  his  assets 

main  issue, 
convinced  that  the  twins  were 
sue.  Break  them  down  and  he 

game  in  his  pocket, 
everything  short  of 
them.  Bribery  was 
he  tried  to  talk  to 
walked  away.  When 
lem  to  go  sailing,  as 
eatedly,  they  either 
and  walked  away, 
away  and  then  said, 


saw  it  and  swam  over  to  it.  He  picked  it 
up,  dug  his  toes  into  the  sand  and  pushed 
hard.  Things  were  dark  and  swimmy 
when  he  broke  the  surface.  He  rolled 
over  and  tried  to  grin  at  the  twins,  who 
were  staring  down  at  him  with  concern. 

"Got  it,"  he  gasped. 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  pull  him- 
self aboard  the  sloop.  He  paddled  slowly 
to  the  beach.  The  twins  raced  up  to  him, 
looking  strangely  solemn. 

"Your  face  looks  awful  funny."  said 
one. 

"It's  all  purple,"  said  the  other. 

"I'll  be  all  right."  He  gave  the  ear- 
drop to  the  one  who  didn't  have  one. 
"Maybe  you  better  put  'em  back,  huh?" 

"Yeah,"  they  agreed.  "Thanks."  .  .  . 

They  were  so  busy  and  making  so 
much  noise,  they  did  not  hear  Tod  when 
he  went  into  his  cottage.  One  of  them 
was  sweeping  the  kitchen,  the  other  was 
washing  dishes.  Suddenly  they  stopped 
what  they  were  doing  and  stared  at  him 
in  terror.  A  dish  fell  to  the  floor  and 
smashed.  The  broom  clattered  to  the 
floor.  The  back  door  banged  twice  and 
Tod  was  left  with  the  impression  that  he 


weeks  he  made  ab- 

progress  and  he  was 

anicky.  Judy  was  with 

tly  and  she  was  be- 

look  more  and  more 

,  There  were  circles 

eyes. 

y     morning,     she 
to  the  pier  with  the 
he  was  wearing  that 
outfit  again.    There 
o  much  of  the  shorts 


d  she  had  heard  that 

wing  woman  had  quit 

vondered  if  he  would      I 

i  try  to  find  him  an- 

Tod  said  he  would  be  grate- 
would — his  cottage  was  such 

and  he  suggested  that  they  go 
and  air  the  whole  problem  of 

living  alone  and  not  liking  a 

"  it. 

id  she  had  a  lunch  date  with 


>n  Saturday  morning,  the  twins 
onto  the  pier  wearing  Hattie's 
rops.  One  of  the  twins  wore 
)p  in  her  left  ear.  the  other  an 

her  right  ear.  Tod  was  tuning 
jging  and  wasn't  noticing  them 
aappened.    They  were  tussling 

edge   when   something   green 

jgh  the  air.   It  struck  the  water 

plop,  then  the  shrieking  be- 


was  even  less  of  the 
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(See  Page  50) 

1.  What  would  you  like  for  your  birthday? 

2.  What  do  you  tell  your  wife  when  she  scratches 
the  wrong  side  of  your  back? 

3.  Name  two  authors  whose  first  names  begin 
with  the  letter  "S." 

4.  How  many  people  named  Day  are  there  in  the 
New  York  phone  book? 

5.  What  is  the  age  of  (A)  a  man  born  42  years 
ago;  (B)  a  woman  born  42  years  ago? 

6.  How  many  feet  have  1,320  racehorses? 

7.  What  do  disestablishmentarianists  fight  against 
and  how  many  letters  on  the  subject  were  re- 
ceived by  the  London  Times? 

8.  How  big  is  the  jail  at  Burlap,  Idaho? 

9.  What  do  you  do  with  a  mousetrap? 
10.  Name  three  cities,  a  state  and  a  lake. 


aid  see  the  faint  gleam  of  it  in 
feet  of  water  on  the  white  sand 
[The  twins  stopped  shrieking  and 
sob. 

t  down  the  screw  driver  and 
ne  stern.  He  took  deep  breaths, 
(last  one  and  dived.  He  saw  the 
it  against  the  white  sand  as  he 
» wn.    He  didn't  quite  make  it. 

turned  into  a  knife. 
airs  of  awed  eyes  stared  down 

he  came  up.  He  made  it  to  the 
i  pulled  himself  aboard.  When 
jth  came  back,  he  climbed  onto 
nd  sat  down  on  the  edge, 
you  just  the  same,"  said  one 


right.  You  wait.  I'll  get  it." 
his  heart  calmed,  he  stood  up 
i  again.  His  heart  didn't  like  it 
r  than  the  last  time.  He  lost  the 
it  and  tried  to  find  it,  knowing 
uldn't  be  a  third  time.    Then  he 
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must  have  dreamed  that  two  small  girls 
had  been  cleaning  house  for  him. 

He  went  out  and  sat  down  heavily  on 
the  back  steps.  He  was  still  all  in  from 
that  diving  exhibition.  There  was  no 
one  in  sight,  but  he  suspected  a  honey- 
suckle bush. 

"Girls,"  he  said,  "we've  got  stuff  to 
talk  about." 

"Like  what?"  said  the  bush. 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  I  love  you,  I  love 
you,  I  love  you." 

"Aw-w-w — " 

"Come  on  out.  You're  my  pals." 

There  were  whispers  and  giggles. 
They  emerged.  They  considered  him 
warily.  He  patted  the  floor  on  either  side 
of  him. 

"Come  sit  here." 

They  giggled.  They  writhed.  They 
came  a  little  nearer. 

"How  would  you  kids  like  to  form  a 
society?" 

"What's  a  society?" 

"Sort  of  like  a  club.  Us  three  against 
the  world.    Huh?" 

They  sidled  closer. 

FROM  her  lawn  chair,  where  she  was 
brooding  over  her  problems,  Judy 
saw  the  three  walk  out  on  the  pier.  She 
sat  up  and  stared.  A  twin  was  firmly 
grasping  each  of  Tod's  hands  and  shout- 
ing, and  Tod  appeared  to  be  enjoying 
himself.  She  saw  the  three  of  them  climb 
aboard  the  sloon.  She  saw  the  jib  and 
mainsail  go  up,  fluttering  violently  in  the 
hard,  gusty  wind.  It  was  seesawing,  first 
out  of  the  north,  then  out  of  the  north- 
east. She  cocked  a  weather  eye  at  the  sky. 
She  got  up  and  started  toward  the  pier, 
intending  to  offer  her  services  as  crew. 


She  had  known  the  Gulf  a  long  time  and 
she  knew  its  moods;  she  knew  that  with 
this  wind  and  that  sky  it  was  getting 
ready  to  throw  a  tantrum.  But  when  she 
reached  the  pier,  the  sloop  was  under 
way  and  pointing  nicely  into  the  wind. 

Aboard  the  sloop,  everybody  was 
happy.  The  twins  were  both  shouting, 
and  Tod  was  trying  a  few  luffs,  seeing 
how  high  on  the  wind  she  could  sail,  and 
each  time  the  canvas  flapped  harder.  He 
should  have  reefed. 

Then  they  were  in  the  inlet,  close- 
hauled,  taking  an  occasional  wave,  and 
Tod  saw  the  speedboats  coming — the 
two  speedboats,  in  their  weekly  classic, 
coming  toward  him  with  spray  flying. 

IT  WAS  a  pretty  sight,  but  it  made  him 
uneasy.  There  wasn't  much  room  in 
the  inlet  for  the  three.  The  two  boats 
were  charging  at  him  with  so  little  space 
between,  that  a  man  could  almost  have 
jumped  from  one  to  the  other.  Then  he 
saw  the  squall  coming. 

The  speedboats  roared  past,  one  on 
either  side,  at  the  instant  the  squall 
struck.  The  little  sloop  bucked  violently 
in  the  wash  at  the  speedboats; 
the  wind  hit  her  a  savage  blow, 
heeled  her  down  on  her  beam 
ends  and  held  her  down.  Water 
poured  in  over  the  side.  The 
mast  lay  awash  and  water 
rushed  into  the  cabin.  That 
was  how  fast  it  happened.  Tod 
was  in  water  up  to  his  waist. 
Then  he  was  swimming,  the 
sloop  was  gone,  and  there  were 
no  twins! 

He  came  closer  to  dying  of 
sheer  terror  than  he  had  on 
Corregidor.  He  floundered 
about  looking  for  them.  Then 
one  of  the  twins  was  beside  him, 
gasping  and  feebly  paddling. 

She  screamed:  "Faith!  Faith! 
She's  drownded!"  She  clung  to 
his  shoulder,  panting  and 
coughing. 

He  tried  to  steady  his  voice. 
"Hang     onto     my     shoulder, 
honey.    Faith,  where  are  you?" 
A   hand   grabbed   his   other 
shoulder. 
"That's    right,     kids.      Just 
hang  on.    It  isn't  far  to  shore." 

It  wasn't  far  to  shore,  but  his  heart  had 
had  about  all  the  nonsense  it  would  stand 
for  one  day.  It  was  making  the  familiar 
old  jerks  and  misses.  He  could  feel  his 
lungs  trying  to  make  up  for  it,  and  the 
shore  line  was  growing  dark  and  hazy. 

The  twins  were  a  heavy  load,  holding 
him  back. 

"Your  face  looks  all  funny  again," 
said  Hope. 

"You're  all  funny  and  purple,"  said 
Faith. 

He  could  touch  bottom  now.  The 
beach  shelved  up  sharply.  But  his  arms 
gave  out  at  that  moment,  and  his  legs  the 
next.  He  heard  faraway  shrieks  and  felt 
fingers  in  his  hair.  .  .  . 

They  sat  in  shallow  water,  Tod  in  the 
middle,  a  twin  on  each  side.  Each  of  the 
twins  had  an  arm  around  him. 

Judy  splashed  down  to  her  knees  be- 
fore them.  "My  darlings!"  she  cried. 
"My  poor  darlings!" 

She  hugged  each  of  the  twins,  then,  in 
her  excitement,  she  hugged  Tod. 

"You're  terrific!"  she  said.  "Oh,  you 
three  wonderful  people!  Tod!  The  way 
you  saved  them  and  then  the  way  they 
saved  you! 

"Those  heels!"  she  panted.  "They 
didn't  even  slow  down  for  you — with 
that  squall  right  on  top  of  you!  Almost 
drowning  the  three  people  I  love  best  in 
the  world!" 

"These  kids,"  said  Tod,  "these  kids 
are  terrific.  There  I  was  in  almost  five 
feet  of  water,  going  down  like  a  lead 
nickel.  They  grabbed  my  hair.  They 
hauled  me  up  here  into  shallow  water. 
They —  Hey!  How  many  people  did  you 
say?" 
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Collier's  believes... 


Red  Hysteria  Pleases  Mosco 


TN  THE  dear  dead  days  quite 
•  beyond  recall  Rudyard  Kipling 
described  some  well-intentioned 
Britishers  as  "jelly-bellied  flag  flop- 
pers."  They  were  the  predecessors  of  the  Colonel 
Blimps  of  more  recent  fame. 

The  words  were  good.  They  hit  the  target.  We 
have  our  own  jelly-bellied  flag  Hoppers.  Every 
country  has  them.  They  are  not  all  fat  around 
the  stomach.  But  they  do  tend  to  be  a  bit  thick 
in  the  head. 

They  are  inclined  to  be  very  patriotic — and 
very  stupid.  They  want  to  do  good  but  in  their 
own  awkward  way.  They  are  suspicious  of  ev- 
eryone whose  opinions  are  not  identical  with 
their  own. 

If  the  citizen  suspected  happens  to  be  poor  or 
otherwise  defenseless  they  can  seriously  injure 
him  by  unjust  imputations. 

We  are  living  in  a  period  very  favorable  to  the 
activities  of  the  jelly-bellied  flag  flopper  type. 
Russia's  combination  of  Commsnism  and  im- 
perialist expansion  throws  the  shadow  of  war 
over  a  free  world  that  is  doing  its  utmost  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  By  threatening  the  safety  of  all 
free  peoples  and  by  proselyting  for  Communism 
incessantly,  the  Russians  have  created  the  excita- 
ble situation  in  which  it  is  all  too  easy  to  question 
the  motives  of  friends  and  neighbors  and  to  fear 
the  worst. 

Winston  Churchill  expressed  a  very  wise  atti- 
tude toward  Russia  the  Sunday  Hitler's  German 
army  began  the  march  toward  Moscow.  Mr. 
Churchill  said  that  he  still  opposed  Communism 
but  that  he  regarded  Russia  as  an  ally  against 
Germany.  We  took  the  same  attitude  when  we 
got  into  World  War  II. 

Our  government  co-operated  with  the  Russian 
government  in  fighting  Germany.  We  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  Russian  help  against  the 
Japanese  but  they  were  otherwise  employed — 
until  American  fighting  men  brought  about  the 
Japanese  surrender. 

During  all  those  years  when  Russia  and  the 


United  States  were  resisting  a  common  foe,  Nazi 
Germany,  the  feelings  of  most  Americans  toward 
Russians  were  much  more  friendly  or,  at  least, 
tolerant  than  is  possible  now.  We  hoped  that 
we  could  get  along  with  Communist  Russia  as 
we  had  with  Czarist  Russia.  We  never  liked 
Czars  better  than  we  do  Communist  dictators. 
But  we  got  along  with  Czars  for  over  130  years 
without  war. 

Now  we  are  naturally  examining  everybody 
who  appears  to  have  any  Russian  friends.  We 
have  to  be  alert  because  the  Communist  tech- 
nique is  to  seduce  and  to  betray  from  within.  So 
our  government  would  lack  due  diligence  if  it 
neglected  to  take  proper  precautions.  That  does 
not,  however,  necessitate  hysteria  upon  the  part 
of  the  government  or  the  public. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission made  the  kind  of  wise  and  discriminat- 
ing findings  concerning  President  Frank  Porter 
Graham  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  that 
all  of  us  can  use  profitably  in  our  private  atti- 
tudes concerning  these  affairs. 

President  Graham  is  a  highly  successful  educa- 
tor who  has  the  temerity  in  times  of  excitement, 
to  believe  and  to  act  on  the  commonplace  creed 
of  American  liberty  that  almost  everyone  up- 
holds when  nothing  but  platitudes  are  at  stake. 

Among  his  public  services,  in  addition  to  his 
job  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Dr. 
Graham  is  president  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Energy.  In  connection  with  Oak 
Ridge  he  has  intimate  knowledge  of  nuclear  re- 
search. In  his  capacity  as  a  citizen  loyal  to  the 
American  constitutional  ideal  of  free  speech  he 
was  accused  of  co-operating  with  organizations 
identified  as  Communist-front  groups.  Critics 
said  that  for  this  reason  he  was  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  secrets  of  American  defense. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  gave  long 
consideration  to  the  charges  against  Dr.  Graham. 
It  found  that  he  is  a  man  of  upright  character  and 
of  complete  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  It  also 
found  that  as  a  college  president  he  had  taken  a 


prominent  part  in   "championing  freedi 
speech  and  other  basic  civil  or  economic  rij 

The  commission  said  that  Dr.  Graha 
been  associated  at  various  times  with  indiv 
or  organizations  influenced  by  motives  or 
of  Communist  derivation."  It  concluded, ' 
ciations  have  of  course  a  probative  value  in 
mining  whether  an  individual  is  a  good  o 
security  risk.  But  it  must  be  recognized  the 
the  man  himself  the  commission  is  actuall} 
cerned  with,  that  the  association  is  onlj 
dentiary,    and    that    common    sense    mu 
exercised  in  judging  their  significance. 

"It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Graham  a 
ated  with  any  such  individuals  or  organiz< 
for  improper  purposes.  Moreover  from  ti 
tire  record  it  is  clear  in  Dr.  Graham's  case 
such  associations  have  neither  impaired 
tegrity  and  independence,  nor  aroused  in  hi 
slightest  sympathy  for  Communism  or  su 
sive  doctrines." 

In  explanation  of  its  conclusion  the  coi 
sion  laid  down  a  rule  that  is  worth  consic 
and  following  until  something  better  is  four 

We  think  these  distinctions  are  nartic 
useful  to  public  opinion  now.  Free  speed 
civil  liberties  are  American  policies,  not  Ru 
and  certainly  not  Communist.  To  suppoi 
policy  of  freedom  even  for  poor  characters 
as  Communists,  is  surely  American.  To  ju 
man  calmly  and  on  his  own  record  and  pur 
is,  in  truth,  the  essence  of  our  way  of  fife. 

With  the  unrelenting  antagonism  of  the 
munists  it  will  be  hard  enough  to  keep  pai 
and  temper  relaxed  and  reasonable.  We 
need  all  the  wisdom  and  skill  and  good  w 
can  muster  to  protect  our  interests  and  to  d 
the  rights  of  free  men  at  this  time  of  Comn 
attack.  Surely  we  should  not  sacrifice  V 
founded  charges  the  useful  Americans  wl 
the  very  breadth  of  their  human  sympathies 
become  suspect  to  other  loyal  America 
narrower  outlook  and  more  limited  im* 
tion.  ...  W 
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"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  idea]  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 
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We  were  fortunately  among  those  who  saw 
the  stage  play  "Command  Decision"  in  its 
triumphant  Broadway  opening  and  read  the 
novel  (which  subsequently  reached  millions 
in  Readers'  Digest).  So,  when  we  excitedly 
watched  it  on  the  screen  the  other  night, 
we  knew  it  was  the  final  link  in  a  chain 
reaction  that  will  explode  with  dramatic 
impact  throughout  America. 

It  is  a  mighty  tribute  to  M-G-M  that  for 
this  great  and  powerful  story  it  should 
neither  stint  nor  quibble  on  its  stars.  Clark 
Gable.  Walter  Pidgeon,  Van  Johnson,  Brian 
Donlevy,  John  Hodiak,  Charles  Bickford, 
Edward  Arnold  have  joined  magnificently 
to  create  what  will  unquestionably  be  one  of 
the  most  stirring  motion  pictures  of  1949. 

Here's  a  compelling,  deeply  moving  story 
of  heroes,  cowards,  braggarts,  fighters,  liars, 
lovers  .  .  .  and  what  goes  on  in  their  hearts. 
Men  torn  between  the  tender  love  for  their 
women  and  the  unknown  tomorrows.  Sus- 
pense drawn  taut,  action  that  crackles  with 
emotional  voltage— this  is  the  stuff  of  which 
"Command  Decision"  is  made.  With  such  a 
galaxy  of  stars  to  laud,  it  is  well  nigh  impos- 
sible to  pay  each  the  praise  he  so  abun- 
dantly deserves.  A  perfect  part  for  Clark 
Gable.  He  gives  his  virile  characterization 
glamour  and  action.  Walter  Pidgeon  has  a 
vital  decision  to  make  and  he  makes  it 
superbly.  Van  Johnson  in  a  hard-boiled  and 
wise  cracking  role  proves  again  that  he  is 
more  than  equal  to  a  rich  assignment. 

We  want  to  voice  bravos  for  Sam  Wood, 
for  his  expert  direction,  and  the  brilliant 
production  achievement  of  Sidney  Franklin 
and  Associate  Producer  Gottfried  Reinhardt. 

We  predict  that  "Command  Decision" 
will  be  a  command  performance  to  the  mil- 
lions who  appreciate  exciting  entertainment. 
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A  $1,000  WOR1 

Dear  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  cl 
millions  of  others,  a  favor  by 
prize  of  a  thousand  bucks  foil 
word,  specially  coined  for  inclusi 
dictionary,  to  use  when  speaking 
one  who  isn't  quite  a  friend  b  | 
more  than  an  acquaintance? 

Maybe  the  Greeks  had  a  word  \ 
we  haven't.   William  TecumsehI 

New 

DESIGNS  FOR  GIVH 

Dear  Sir:  Re  How  To  Give  Mon 
(Dec.  25th),  this  laboratory  is  resi 
sign  and  build  the  gadgets  and 
mies  which  research  men  need  1 
the  scientific  yardstick"  to  the 
of  behavior. 

The  real  trouble  with  instrumerl 
too  often  they  are  needed  for  onl| 
time.  There  is  a  need  for  a  sort  ol 
library  of  instruments  and  equipi 
loan  to  those  who  cannot  finance  I 
of  an  expensive  and  complicate  i 
ment  for  a  short-term  period  of  s  1 
Thurlow  M.  Gor  % 
B  rook  fie  1  C: 

.  .  .  Why  not  a  foundation  to  <■ 
age  discrimination  against  folks  % 
It  seems  rather  odd  that  while  theWl 
ment  is  controlled  by  old  boys  ovrf 
ordinary  average  folks  over  45  a  d 
too  old  for  jobs;  too  old  for  love; » 
for  democracy. 

Why  drive  old  men  to  the  Sfl 
joints  and  Bowery  flophouses?  \  f 
organize  Old  Men's  Christian,  t 
and  Intra-Faith  Associations,  Ove  Q 
Clubs,  and  set  up  reasonable-ratt  d 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE 
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3i  Can  You  Guess  the  Name  of  This  City? 


Ml 

i  J 

J 
ill 


s  a  very  important  city  to  many  millions  of 
pie,  but  you  won't  find  it  on  the  map. 

's  the  Telephone  City  that  the  Bell  System 
built  since  the  war.  Every  building  shown 
the  picture  is  a  telephone  building. 


We've  taken  392  major  building  projects 
additions  that  the  Bell  System  has 
lpleted  throughout  the  country  and  had 
le  artist  show  them  in  one  picture.  And 
at's  only  one-seventh  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
ildings  erected  or  enlarged  since  V-J  Day. 
lere  wasn't  room  for  2400  others. 


These  buildings  are  more  than  brick  and 
stone  and  telephone  equipment. 

They  are  jobs  for  thousands  of  men  and 
women.  They  are  more  business  for  the 
towns  and  cities  in  which  they  are  located. 
They  are  more  and  better  telephone  service 
for  millions  of  telephone  users. 

When  you  look  at  all  these  buildings  you 
can  see  how  the  Bell  System  is  growing  to 
catch  up  with  the  nation's  needs.  You  can 
also  see  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  telephone 
business  to  have  reasonable  earnings. 


For  the  money  for  buildings  like  these 
does  not  come  out  of  the  money  you  pay  for 
telephone  service. 

It  must  come  from  investors  — hundreds 
of  thousands  of  everyday  men  and  women 
all  over  America  who  are  willing  to  invest 
their  savings  in  the  telephone  business. 

Reasonable  earnings  are  needed  to  attract 
additional  investors'  dollars.  You  have  an 
interest  in  this  because  these  dollars  are  used 
to  provide  you  with  more 
and  better  telephone  service. 


<*    ■» 
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BELL    TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 
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WHAT  MAKES  IT  ^- 


The  same  G-E  Electronic  Reproducer 
used  in  the  most  expensive  consoles! 

Full  pride  and  enjoyment  are  yours,  with  this 
General  Electric  automatic  table  radio-phonograph 
in  your  home!  Its  G-E  Electronic  Reproducer  assures 
the  finest  record  reproduction  you've  ever  heard! 
Performance-engineered  at  Electronics  Park,  Model 
118  brings  you  super-powered  radio,  plus  records, 
in  natural  color  tone!  Smart,  space-saving  mahog- 
any veneered  cabinet.  (Model  1 18LP  with  LP  player 
for  long-playing  records— slightly  higher.) 

G-E  radios  from  519.95*  to  S499.50* 


\>\ 


'Prices  slightly  higher  West  and  South- 
subject  to  change  u  ithoiit  notice. 


,  -Engineered  at  Electronics  lark, 
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*  Keep  Up  * 
With  the  World 
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BY  FUELING  FOSTER 

A  MINIATURE  VILLAGE,  made 
and  owned  by  Franklin  Avers  of  Port- 
age, Wisconsin,  automatically  enacts 
various  activities  which  take  place  in 
a  typical  small  community  from  late 
afternoon  to  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  model,  occupying  a  stage 
which  is  12  by  5  feet  and  5  feet  high,  is 
operated  by  pressing  one  button.  As 
the  curtains  part,  a  motorboat  whis- 
tles at  a  sailboat  as  it  crosses  a  lake. 
An  automobile  drives  up  to  a  house 
and  blows  its  horn.  A  plane  glides  in 
and  lands  at  the  airport.  As  the  sun 
sinks  and  night  falls,  the  moon  comes 
out  and  stars  twinkle.  Lights  appear, 
the  church  bell  rings  and  the  choir 
is  heard  singing.  Later,  a  watchman 
at  a  railroad  crossing  swings  his  red 
lantern  as  a  train  passes  and  pulls 
into  the  station.  After  that,  all  is  dark 
and  quiet  for  a  moment  to  denote  the 
passing  of  the  night.  Then  a  rooster 
crows,  the  sun  rises,  and  a  plane  roars 
as  it  takes  off  from  the  airport.  The 
background  music  thereupon  in- 
creases in  volume,  the  curtains  close 
— and  the  five-minute  performance 
is  over. 


AMONG  THE  BAIGAS,  a  primi- 
tive tribe  in  India,  an  old  and  singular 
custom  is  to  drive  nails  into  the 
ground,  after  an  earthquake,  to  make 
it  firm  again. 


THE  MOST  SUDDEN  volcanic 
disaster  ever  to  strike  a  city  occurred 
at  Saint-Pierre  on  Martinique  in  the 
West  Indies  on  May  8,  1902.  Al- 
though Mount  Pelee,  five  miles  from 
the  city,  had  been  smoking  and  rum- 
bling for  days,  the  cataclysm  virtually 
came  without  warning.  After  a  ter- 
rific explosion  immense  clouds  of  poi- 
sonous gas  engulfed  the  city  and 
killed  all  of  its  30,000  inhabitants  and 
10,000  holiday  visitors  within  three 
minutes.  After  a  four-day  search  for 
survivors,  one  man  was  found  alive. 
He  had  escaped  the  deadly  fumes  be- 
cause, ironically,  he  was  a  criminal 
and  happened  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
deep  underground  dungeon  of  the 
Saint-Pierre  prison. — By  Lucy  A. 
Briggs,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


THE  ONLY  MEN  who  ev 

to   race   each   other   across  i 
lantic  Ocean  in  rowboats  wi 
New  Englanders,  W.  A.  Andni 
Josiah  Lawlor.  They  started  frc 
ton  in  1890.  Andrews  landed  i  | 
wall,  England,  but  Lawlor  ovel 
in  mid-ocean  and  was  rescue 
westbound    ship.     In    1911, 
made  another  attempt,  this 
himself,  and  arrived  safely  at 
port  in  Spain. 


DRAWINGS  IT 

IN  AN  ENGLISH  TOWN 

an  illiterate  domestic  servant 
Joanna   Southcott   became 
unbalanced  and  announced 
had  become  the  bride  of  Chr|| 
was  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Messiah.   Shortly,  Joanna  wa 
lished  in  London  where  she 
very  popular  and  cultivated  ll 
ignorant    and    credulous    fojl 
called  Southcottians,  a  small 
which  is  still  in  existence.  The'l 
made  a  fortune  from  the  sale 
prophecies — incoherent    and 
in  rhyme— and  from  the  sale 
tificates  guaranteeing  salvation  i 
purchasers.  After  long  evading! 
question  when  she  would  givij 
to   the    Holy    Babe,   Joanna 
prophesied    the    date — Octob<  j 
1814.   But  nothing  happened  ai 
died  of  a  brain  disease  ten  week  I 
She  left  behind  her  a  mysterio 
with  the  request  that  it  not  be  <l 
until    its    contents    were    neec 
solve   a    great    world    crisis, 
opened  in  1928,  it  was  found  t\ 
tain  a  dicebox,  novel,  puzzle, 
ticket,  a  lady's  nightcap  and  ai 
pistol. 


FOLLOWING  THE  FIRST 

of   Abraham   Lincoln   in    186 
casket  was  moved  17  times,  chi] 
prevent  its  being  stolen  and  ht 
ransom.     Six  men  nearly  suoi 
once,  on  a  night  in   1876,  bul 
were  surprised  and  frightened ' 
by  the  custodian  just  as  the>< 
leaving  the  tomb  with  the  body 
sequently,  it  was  hidden  under 
of  scrap  lumber  in  the  cellar 
tomb  during  the  next  two  years. 
1901  the  casket  has  been  locke  i 
steel  cage  and  buried  in  solid  el 
ten  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  I 
soleum   in   Oak   Ridge  Cemeti' 
Springfield,  Illinois. 


Ten  dollars  wiU  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  colamn.  Contributions  mast  be  aecoD 
by  their  source  of  information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's,  250  Park  Av! 
York  (17),  IN'.  Y.    This  column  is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  per  ' 
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\!ipperj>  streets  and  careless  njds . . . 

WATCH   OUT! 

Crossing  in  the  middle  of  a  block  is  tempting  fate. 

Traffic  accidents  are  the  chief  cause  of  accidental  death  among  children, 

according  to  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Teach  children  to  cross  only  at  corners, 

and  set  them  a  good  example:  wait  for  signals;  look  before  crossing. 

And  when  you're  driving,  watch  out  for  thoughtless  pedestrians. 

REMEMBER:  Safety  is  your  best  investment. 


f  est  Thing  between  You  and  the  Road ! 


SEIBERLING 

Safe 'Aire  tire 

AMAZING  CLAW-GRIP:  safe,  sure  stops  in  wet  weather 
...23%  more "stopability"  than  conventional  rib  treads. 

LOWER  PRESSURE:  safely  cushions  you  on  more  air 
...  for  greater  traction,  safer  steering.    Safe-Aire  tires 
make  your  car  amazingly  stable  and  easy  to  handle. 

PATENTED  HEAT-VENTS:  protect  you  against  the 
danger  of  internal  heat . . .  provide  softer  riding,  too.  Your 
Seiberling  dealer  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  ride  on 
the  "safest  thing  between  you  and  the  road." 


Seated- s4i* .. . 

Patented  Bulkheads  make  it  the  WORLD'S  SAFEST  TUBE  ! 

Seals  punctures  while  you  ride ...  protects  against  blow-outs. 
See  the  amazing  "Torture  Test"  at  your  Seiberling  dealer's. 


•  AIR 


wo 


RLD'S 


SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY  .  AKRON,  OHIO;  TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
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PICK  THE  SLOTS  GOfTlfOftT  VflL€nTin€ 

^  I  UNDERARM  PLEAT      SIDE  TABS      BALLOON  SEAT 


Sd^ui 


pufiuifly  pfljflmfls 

<tf  the  top  of  his  fist . . . . 
from  the  bottom  of  your  heart/ 


Give  Pleetway  Pajamas  for  Valentine's  Day.     Give  a 
man  the  gift  of  Sleeping  Comfort!     Only  Pleetway 
Pajamas  have  the  UNDERARM  PLEATS,  for  arm 
and   chest  comfort  -  -  SIDE   TABS,   for   waist 
comfort   •   •   BALLOON  SEAT,   for   crotch 
comfort.     For  free  booklet,  "How  to  Sleep 
Blissfully",  and  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer,  write  Stadium  Mfg.  Go.,  Inc., 
Dept.  C,  Empire  State  Bldg., 
New  York  City  1. 

'Mi 


PLEETUIfly 

Balloon  Seat ' 

,  PflJfldlflS  . 

for  Men 


S> 


DOVflOOfS 


A  fine  lustre  broadcloth  in  four  smart 
colors  and   several  models.     Sanfor- 
ized (residual  shrinkage  less  ihan^^^Tjiot . i»JS^^M 
.%).  About  $4.95,  „„.  uU^^uarQired  ^ 

I  l^Good  Housekeeping/^ 


.stores  everywhere. 


The  Weeks  Work 


Colliers 
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VER  since  he  wrote  ".  .  .  And 
Sudden  Death,"  that  mel- 
ancholy report  on  auto 
smashups,  in  1935,  J.  C. 
Furnas  has  been  knocking 
wood.  What  would  happen  if  he  got 
into  a  motor  accident  would,  he  sus- 
pects, be  something  special.  As  it 
happens — with  luck,  knock,  knock, 
knock  —  he  hasn't  so  much  as 
scratched  another's  fender,  or  vice 
versa.  It's  the  omnipresent  thought 
of  the  awful  headlines  he'd  make  if 
he  barged  into  someone,  that  may  well 
have  made  him  one  of  the  safer  driv- 
ers. "Insurance  companies,  please 
note!"  he  adds. 

While  developing  Darkness  Is  Dan- 
ger (p.1.  11),  a  potent  reminder  that 
gasoline  and  black  night  don't  mix, 
Mr.  Furnas  spent  a  while  watching 
autopsies  on  pedestrian  accident  vic- 
tims, and  came  out  with  the  firm 
resolve  X.o  keep  driving  with  his  usual 
care. 

When  not  delving  into  poorly  lit 
streets  and  too  well  lit  drivers,  Furnas 
either  Iblls  in  his  house  in  farthest 
Jersey,  or  free-lances.  Anatomy  of 
Paradise,  a  far  roundup  of  the  results 
of  years  of  wandering  in  the  trafficless 
streets  of  the  South  Seas,  was  pub- 
lished l$st  fall.  He  is  about  to  go  to 
Europe,  to  work  on  a  centenary  bi- 
ography of  R.L.S. 

IT  WAS  none  other  than  Judge 
Henry  Bundschu,  Missouri  Re- 
publican National  Committeeman, 
boyhood  friend  of  President  Truman, 
who  invited  Edith  Asbury  to  dinner 
in  Independence  while  she  was  scout- 
ing Mrs.  Truman  (Meet  Harry's 
Boss,  Bess,  p.  14). 

After  dinner  who  should  barge  in 
but  Mrs.  Truman's  bridge  club,  some 
of  the  husbands,  two  cousins  of  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Truman's  brother 
and  his  wife. 

Somewhat  stunned  by  this  Ft.  Knox 
of  golden  material,  Mrs.  Asbury  found 
herself  tongue-tied.  "After  a  decent 
wait  for  me  to  begin  acting  like  a  re- 
porter they  took  pity  on  my  obvious 
ineptitude  and  began  reminiscing 
about  Mrs.  Truman,"  says  Edith.  "I 
didn't  want  to  inhibit  them  by  flash- 
ing pencil  and  pad.  If  only  I  can  re- 
member, I  thought — if  only  I  can 
remember.  Suddenly  the  most  dig- 
nified elderly  lady  present  seized  a 
notebook  lying  on  the  judge's  desk, 
thrust  it  at  me  reprovingly  and  said: 
'Here — you're  not  taking  notes!'  I 
could  have  kissed  her." 

EILEEN  TIGHE,  who  cops  our 
$l,000-Oscar-of-the-Week  award 
(White  Wedding,  p.  12),  truly  con- 
fesses she's  single,  over  21,  an  ex- 
magazine  editor,  a  Connecticutter  by 
birth,  and  glad  she's  an  American  of 
today.    She  lives  in  Tarrytown  with 


This  week's  cover:  Hero 

of  the  Snows.  Bronzed,  lithe, 
ex-artilleryman  Albin  P. 
(Al)  Pugel  is  Head  Ski  Pa- 
trolman at  Sun  Valley.  Prac- 
tically born  on  skis,  A I  was 
first  to  reach  photographer 
Cy  La  Tour  with  first  aid 
when  Cy  was  struck  by  a 
dogsled  team  while  on  lo- 
cation recording  Sun  Val- 
ley.  Thus  they  met.  .  .  . 


her  ma  and  a  wirehair  terrier 
Mister  Smith,  votes  a  straight! 
reads  the  Times  every  morning| 
not  the  hay-hay  type  as  picture 
She's  serious,  sentimental  and| 
what  introverted. 

Recently    she    scripted    thel 
Davis-Bob  Montgomery  highisj 
edy:  June  Bride;  and  her  nev 
titled  at  present  Congressional  | 
may  by  now  be  an  Eddie 
Broadway  production. 

White  Wedding  came  to  Mis 
at  a  wake.     While  there,  shel 
heard   a   woman  present   say:l 
your  daughter  ever  get  marriej 
Jones?" 

"I'm  happy  to  say  she  didn'l 
plied  Mr.  Jones  with  equanimitT 

Miss  Tighe  listened  shaml 
and  found  out  that  the  Great  Bl 
of '47  had  saved  the  girl.  "God| 
in  mysterious  ways  His  wond 
perform,  as  you  can  see,"  ob 
Miss  Tighe. 

THE  author  of  Freezing  fori 
dom,     John     Kord     LagJ 
(p.  28),  offers  the  following  l| 
Facts  From  the  Frosty  North: 
Item:  Canadian   phone   ope 
say,  "Are  you  through?" — md 
"Are  you  connected?"  The  Ami 
G.I.   operators   also   ask,   "ArJ 
through?" — meaning  just  that, 
confusing,  especially  when  a 
dian  is  talking.    He's  cut  off. 


Eileen  Tighe  in  her  hay-hay  i» 

Item:  The  only  upright  ir 
arctic  being  the  North  Pole  itsel 
Eskimo  builds  a  little  pillar  of 
near  his  baited  trap.  This  attrac 
fox  for  the  same  reason  a  fire  hy 
does  his  barking  relative  from  ii\ 
south. 

Item:  At  first  it's  surprising  t 
a  two-year-old  Eskimo  child  fall 
satisfied  from  a  meal  and  lij 
cigarette.  Eskimos,  like  progri 
educators,  spoil  their  kids;  and 
kids  grow  up  world's  most  obe 
children.  .  .  .  Ted  Sfl< 
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gives  you 


all  three  for  the  price  of  Television  alone 


AMERICA'S   SMART   SET 


Magic   Mirror  TELEVISION  .  .  .  with  clearest  picture  of  all 

FM-AM  Dynamagic  Radio  .  .  .  most  powerful  ever  built 

4    HOURS  of  Continuous   Recorded  Music  Automatically 


JOW  from  Admiral  complete  home  entertainment — and  all 
at  the  price  of  many  consoles  with  television  alone! 
tic  MIRROR  TILIVISION  has  big  10  in.  picture  tube  with 
sq.  in.  screen  .  .  .  superpowered  to  give  dependable 
formance  even  in  outlying  areas.   Guaranteed  to  outperform 

'ny   set,    anywhere,    any    time.    Complete    station    coverage. 


2-SPEED  PHONOGRAPH  automatically  plays  conventional  or  the 
new  7".  10"  or  12"  LP  (Long  Playing)  records  ...  4  hours  of 
recorded  music  automatically.  FM-AM  DYNAMAGIC  RADIO  ...  a 
triumph  in  compact,  precision  engineering  ...  all  combined 
in  a  smartly  modern  cabinet  no  larger  than  the  average  radio- 
phonograph  console.  Admiral  Corporation,  Chicago  47,  111. 


COMPLETE  HOME  ENTERTAINMENT 
AIL  IN  ONE  LUXURIOUS  CONSOLE 


$ 


399 


95 


WALNUT 
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THE  YOUNG  FOLKS9  SHELF  OF 


(THE  JUNIOR  CLASSICS) 


Did  you  ever  have  a  child  ask  you  to  tell  him,  "Just 
one  more  story?"  Here  in  COLLIER'S  "YOUNG 
FOLKS'  SHELF  OF  BOOKS,"  you  may  by  referring 
to  the  Index  find  a  wisely  chosen  and  attractively  pre- 
sented selection  suitable  to  the  changing  interests  of 
the  growing  child.  The  authentic  versions  of  these 
time-honored  stories  are  illustrated  by  noted  artists, 
printed  in  easily  readable  type  on  high  quality  paper. 
Experience  the  pleasure  of  gathering  the  children 
about  you  and  sharing  with  them  the  joy  and  fascina- 
tion to  be  found  in  this  great  collection  of  juvenile 
literature. 

Send  the  coupon  for  an  attractive  folder  which  tells 
more  about  the  "YOUNG  FOLKS'  SHELF  OF 
BOOKS."  It  is  sent  without  cost  or  obligation. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

The  Young  Folks'  Shelf  of  Books 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corporation 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation   a  copy  of  the 
multi-color  broadside  on  the  Junior  Classics  for  my    2 
Child  as  well  as  information  as  to  how  I  can  obtain 
this  set  under  COLLIER'S  convenient  Budget  Plan. 

Parents'  Name 2 


Address.. 


City.. 


Zone State.. 
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SELECTED  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  EVERY  AOE 

All  children,  whether  they  read  or  still  must  be  read 
to,  will  find  in  this  set  just  what  they  want.  For  girls 
there  is  the  charm  of  stories  by  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen, Lewis  Carroll  and  Ella  Young.  Boys  will  thrill  to 
the  deeds  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  Roland  At  Roncesvalles,  Poe's  "Gold  Bug"  and 
Admiral  Byrd's  Flight  Over  The  North  Pole.  There  are 
stories  in  the  field  of  sports,  adventure,  as  well  as  tales 
of  buccaneers  and  square-riggers. 

A   BRIGHTER   TOMORROW   IS    IN    STORE    FOR 
THE  BOY  OR  GIRL  WHO  READS  TODAY 

By  placing  this  superb  library  in  a  child's  hands,  par- 
ents can  stimulate  a  desire  to  learn  more,  aid  in  devel- 
oping a  creative  imagination  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  that  priceless  possession — a  retentive  memory.  It 
will  inspire  boys  and  girls  with  a  love  for  good  books 
and  noble  ideals  which  will  remain  well  into  maturity. 
The  pre-school  child  who  is  brought  up  with  a  set  of 
the  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  will  be  well  equipped  for  his 
FIRST  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 

NO  COAXING  NEEDED  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO 
READING  OR  LISTENING  TO  THESE  SELECTIONS 

From  these  stories  and  folklore  of  nations,  the  grow- 
ing child  will  gain  knowledge  and  respect  for  the 
thoughts  and  customs  of  peoples  of  other  lands.  This 
is  another  reason  why  the  "YOUNG  FOLKS'  SHELF 
OF  BOOKS"  has  been  recommended  by  School  Su- 
perintendents, Principals  and  Teachers  and  is  used  by 
outstanding  Juvenile  Psychologists  and  thousands  of 
far-sighted  Parents! 


PROGRESSIVE  SELECTIONS  AID  IN  DEVELOP 
"READING-READINESS"  IN  THE  CHILD 

The  JUNIOR  CLASSICS  carry  forward  on  a  jJ 
level,  the  policies  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Presil 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  who  said:  "Thoughtful  pall 
and  teachers,  who  realize  the  evils  of  indiscrinvl 
reading  on  the  part  of  children  will  appreciate  the 
cational  value  of  such  a  collection."    The  selec  | 
were  edited  by  two  well-known  Librarians,  Miss 
bel  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Work  with  Schoc  I 
the  New  York  Public  Library  and  Miss  Marcia 
phin,  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at  Rye, 
York.    As  a  result  of  many  years  assisting  youij 
users  of  library  facilities,  these  experts  know  firstlj 
which  books  children  enjoy. 

A  READING  CHILD  IS  A  HAPPY  CHILD 

Children  who  rarely  read  are,  as  a  rule,  unhappy, 
quently  quarrelsome,  and  often  backward  in  i| 
schoolwork.  Psychologists  recognize  that  few  fac  I 
aside  from  home  surroundings,  so  greatly  influeni 
child's  future  as  what  he  reads.  The  normal  groij 
child  lives  in  a  wonderland  of  fiction,  poetry  andl 
tory.  Enjoy  the  happiness  of  watching  your  child  el 
fascinating  New  Worlds  and  travels  through  thei| 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  your  own  living  room. 

The    10- Volume    "YOUNG    FOLKS'    SHELF 
BOOKS"   can  be  had  in  two   bindings — the  n| 
elaborate   and   colorful   De   Luxe   Library   Edit! 
shown  in  the  upper  left,  or  the  Popular  Edition.  El 
volume  is  bound  in  a  different  color  Fabrikoid  | 
title  stamping  in  22-karat  gold. 


1e  doorbell  rang.    They  all  waited,  wondering  who 
vuld  be  calling  in  the  midst  of  such  a  bad  storm 
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Naturally  unaware  of  the  political  and  romantic  potentiality  of  three  of  its  members,  the  Independence  High  School  class  posed  for  this  graduation  picture  i 
1901.  Harry  Truman  is  fourth  from  left,  back  row;  Bess  Wallace,  first  on  right,  second  row;  and  Charles  Ross,  the  President's  Press  Secretary,  first  on  left,  first  re 


Meet  Harrys  Boss,  Bess 


When  Harry  Truman  got  to  be  Presi- 
dent people  in  his  home  town  were  not 
so  surprised  as  they  had  been  the  time 
he  won  the  hand  of  his  Bess.  Here  is 
the  homely,  behind-the-scenes  story  of 
our  very  retiring  First  Lady  of  the  Land 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  society  writer 
began  her  column,  one  Saturday  after- 
noon, with  an  astonishing  little  story 
about  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman,  wife 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  columnist's  story  was  that  Mrs.  Truman,  bear- 
ing a  tray  of  food,  had  called  at  the  apartment 
house  of  one  of  her  secretaries  who  was  ill  with  flu, 
and  had  been  turned  away,  unrecognized,  by  the 
janitor.  He,  poor  fellow,  had  insisted  on  enforcing 
the  secretary's  orders  that  no  visitors  be  admitted. 

Mrs.  Truman,  the  column  related,  finally  said, 
"Well,  you  eat  it,"  handed  the  janitor  the  tray  and  a 
ten  dollar  bill,  and  departed.  Anybody  who  was 
anybody  in  Washington  knew,  of  course,  that  a 
President's  wife  didn't  wander  around  the  capital 
toting  a  tray,  incognito.  Nobody  in  Washington 
believed  the  tale. 


Bv  EDITH  ASBURY 


Back  in  Independence,  Missouri,  where  Bess  Wal- 
lace Truman  was  born  and  grew  up — and  still  lived 
whenever  she  could  get  away  from  Washington — 
no  one  doubted  the  story.  Bess  Wallace  had  always 
done  thoughtful  things  like  that,  as  had  her  mother 
and  grandmother  before  her.  And,  as  everyone  in 
Independence  knew,  blue-eyed,  serene  Bess  Wal- 
lace Truman  had  remained  her  old  self,  unchanged 
by  her  husband's  sudden  elevation  to  the  White 
House  on  April  12,  1945. 

It  was  just  such  a  neighborly  deed,  older  friends 
and  relatives  recalled,  that  had  sparked  the  court- 
ship of  Bess  Wallace  and  Harry  Truman.  They  had 
been  schoolmates,  graduated  from  high  school  to- 
gether, and  he  had  never  had  eyes  for  anyone  else. 
But  Bess  was  sought  by  many  beaux,  and  she  lived  a 
busy  social  life  as  a  young  girl,  that  left  small  room 
or  encouragement  for  bookish  Harry,  tied  to  his 
mother's  farm. 

One  day  while  he  was  visiting  his  aunt,  who  lived 
across  the  street  from  the  Wallaces,  the  aunt  spied  a 
strange  cake  plate  in  her  cupboard  and  exclaimed. 
"Oh,  my  goodness,  Harry,  I  wish  you'd  return  this 
for  me!  Mrs.  Wallace  sent  it  over  days  ago,  with 
some  cake,  when  I  had  a  cold.  I'm  so  ashamed  of 
not  having  returned  it  sooner." 

Harry  crossed  the  street  with  alacrity,  cake  plate 
under  his  arm,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  large 
white  Victorian  mansion  built  by  Bess'  grandfather 
Gates.  Bess  answered  the  door.  What  followed  is 
history,  but  considered,  in  Independence,  very  re- 
markable history. 


:: 


"Harry  was  about  the  most  unpromising  prospo 
for  a  husband  we  had  around  here  then,"  his  frienc 
recall.  "He  looked  high  when  he  aspired  to  the  gi 
who  lived  in  one  of  the  biggest  houses  in  town,  ha 
one  of  the  richest  grandfathers,  and  was  the  crerr. 
de  la  creme  of  aristocracy." 

Independence  was  surprised,  like  the  rest  of  tt 
country,  by  Harry's  election  to  the  Presidency.  Bi 
it  considers  that  the  most  impossible  feat  he  evt 
achieved  was  the  winning  of  Bess  Wallace  for  h 
wife.  She  was  34  and  he  was  35  by  the  time  he  ma 
ried  her. 

In  addition  to  her  social  elevation,  gay,  heafl 
Bess  Wallace  had  other  formidable  qualificatior 
to  dismay  a  young  man  of  Harry  Truman's  habi 
and  situation.  She  was  a  superb  athlete.  He  wf 
barred  from  athletics  by  his  weak  eyes — he  hi 
worn  glasses  since  childhood.  Besides,  he  didn 
have  time  for  sports.  He  worked  after  school  an 
Saturdays  in  a  local  drugstore  when  he  was  1 
years  old,  dusting  bottles  and  washing  windows. 

After  high  school  he  worked  in  the  mailing  root 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Summers  he  had  to  hel 
out  on  the  farm.  The  only  recreation  he  had  tim 
for  was  reading — he  loved  to  read  history — and  p 
ano  playing. 

"If  it  had  been  anyone  else  but  Harry  we'd  hav 
thought  him  a  sissy,"  a  high-school  classmate  says 
"But  Harry  was  a  tough  fighter  if  he  had  to  be- 
spite  of  those  glasses." 

Growing  up  with  three  younger  brothers,  Bes 
had  learned  to  play  baseball,  skate,  swim,  hunt  an 

Collier's  for  February  12,  194' 


■  ffej  She  still  fishes;  baits  her  own  hook  and  takes 

■  hqown  fish  off  the  hook.   She  could  outplay  any- 
Hjin  Independence,  male  or  female,  at  tennis. 

ne  of  her  more  ardent  suitors  tried  valiantly  for 
a  ne  to  carry  his  campaign  to  the  tennis  court. 
SI  wore  him  out  in  no  time.    Resting  while  she 
ed  on  with  another  partner,  he  tried  to  curry 
jflfivor  by  diving  after  her  tennis  balls.    "I'll  yet 
r  you.  Miss  Bessie.  I'll  get  it  for  you,"  he  would 
jB  scurrying  after  the  tennis  balls. 
it'll  get  my  own,"  she  snapped  finally, 
arry  never  played  tennis. 

.s  a  child  Bess  was  the  only  girl  in  Independence 
JL  could  whistle  through  her  teeth.  As  a  young 
■she  was  an  expert  horsewoman,  riding  her  own 
.  i:k  horse.  Harry  rode  horseback,  too,  but  as  a 
Be  of  transportation  from  farm  to  town.  He  got 
■exercise  at  plowing,  chopping  wood,  and  other 
Mns.  Bess  Wallace  drove  her  own  spanking 
^■m  and  buggy. 

U  Young  Lady  with  Two  Greyhounds 

Hater  her  grandfather  had  the  first  Studebaker  in 

■|n,  and  she  drove  it.   She  had  a  pair  of  grey- 

■nds.  the  only  ones  in  Independence,  and  her 

tfipids  still  remember  what  a  distinguished  figure 

I  was,  out  walking  with  the  two  tall,  slim  dogs. 

wore  the  best-looking  tweeds  in  town.  She  spent 

at  Barstow,  an  exclusive  finishing  school  for 

in  Kansas  City — starred  on  its  basketball  team 

won  its  annual  shot-put  championship. 

and  Bess  graduated  from  the  Independence 
School  in  1901,  in  a  class  whose  literary  light 
Charles  Ross,  now  the  President's  Press  Secre- 
.  Harry  returned  the  cake  plate  eight  or  nine 
later,  and  managed  to  squeeze  himself  into 
'  coterie  of  friends,  relatives  and  suitors. 
1912  he  bought  a  Stafford  car,  and  Bess  sort 
:gan  sitting  in  the  front  seat  with  him  when  the 
ig  rode  off  to  picnics  and  outings.  Sometimes 
rry  had  to  make  two  or  three  trips  in  order  to 
isport  them  all.  Bess'  brothers,  their  wives  and 
icees,  were  often  in  the  group,  and  Harry  grad- 
ly  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  fam- 
circle.  But  it  was  not  until  1917,  when  he  left 
ight  in  World  War  I,  that  they  became  officially 
;aged. 

Vll  during  the  war  Bess  got  a  daily  letter  from 
ny,  a  fact  vouched  for  by  Harry's  former 
>erdashery  partner,  Eddie  Jacobson,  who  was  a 
jgeant  under  Harry,  and  mailed  the  letters.  Im- 
diately  after  the  release  of  Major  Truman  (he 
entered  as  a  first  lieutenant)  he  and  Bess  were 
rried,  in  the  little  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 
iependence  where  Bess  had  sung  a  not  too  strong 

in  the  choir, 
-ler  bridge  club  decorated  the  church  with  pink 
Ih/hocks  for  the  wedding.  The  hollyhocks  began 
wilt.  The  resourceful  bridge  players  scattered, 
xured  buckets  of  wet  sand  into  which  they  stuck 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  63) 
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Album  pictures  lent  to  the  author  show  Bess  at  six  months,  about  four  years  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
r's  for  February  12,  1949 


Inherent  neighborliness  and  a  stub- 
born refusal  to  be  molded  by  the 
press  as  a  "typical  first  lady"  is  the 
secret  of  Bess  Truman's  warm  appeal 


PHOTOGRAPH  FOR  COLLIERS  BY  ED  UJRKS 


I  didn't  really  believe  it  was  a  good  book.     She  would  read  it  and 
give  it  back  to  me  with  that  cold  smile  and  it  would  be  all  over 


Creative  in  California 
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By  RUSSELL  BEGGS 


The  publisher's   daughter   ignored   Lem   until   she 
heard  about  the  book  he  was  afraid  to  have  printed 
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SAID  to  the  blonde  with  the  incredibly 

blue  eyes,  "I've  just  had  a  great  idea. 

Why  don't  we  get  married?"   We  were 

sharing  a  sofa  at  one  of  those  Holly- 

•jod  parties  that  producers  give  to  keep  then  in- 

«me  taxes   low   and   their   spirits   high.     I   had 

ived  at  the  party  some  fifteen  minutes  earlier  and 

knew    immediately    that    there    was    something 

out  this  girl  I  liked,  in  fact  there  were  several 

♦ings  about  her  I  liked.     It  wasn't  so  much  her 

Ji\idual  charms,  as  it  was  the  way  they  added  up. 

it  them  all  together  and  they  spelled  "Brother!" 

'I  don't  believe  we've   met,"  she   replied   in  a 

cold    enough    to    belong    to    a    hostess    in 

iuS(    rozen-food  locker. 


"You're  so  formal." 

"Who  knows,"  she  said,  still  not  even  looking 
me.  "maybe  I  wouldn't  like  your  last  name." 

"It's  Harrington,  Lemuel  Harrington." 
Sorry.    I  never  marry  men  named  Harrington." 

"Well,  let's  use  your  name.    After  all,  women 

ive  the  vote  now."   No  answer.   "You  do  have  a 

ime,  don't  you?" 
Never  mind,"  she  said. 

"What  a  lovely  name.  Do  you  mind  if  I  just  call 

u  'Never'?" 

"That's  a  great  idea,"  she  replied.  "Just  don't  ever 

lime." 

Well,  you  have  to  waste  a  little  time  each  day  in 

me  foolish  way. 

My  name  really  is  Lemuel  Harrington,  and  the 
partment  of  Internal  Revenue  thinks  of  me  as 

ing  a  screen  writer,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say 

r  my  boss,  J.  K.  L.  McFadden,  head  of  the  Mc- 

dden  Studios.    He  is  inclined  to  think  of  me 
a  man  who  should  be  doing  some  other  kind  of 

ork.  any  other  kind  of  work.    He  has  often  said 

at  his  laundryman  could  write  better  than  I  can, 
ich  is  w  hy,  for  ten  weeks  one  time,  I  collaborated 
a  movie  with  his  laundryman.   It  wasn't  a  very 
d  picture,  but  I  certainly  got  good  service  on 

y  laundry. 

This  party  was  given  by  my  boss,  thus  my  at- 
ance.    I  was  sitting  beside  the  girl  on  the  sofa 

r  reasons  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Mc- 

dden.   I  happened  to  find  her  outstandingly  at- 

ctive  in  a  room  filled  with  girls  whose  faces  were 

usehold  words,  as  my  boss  would  say.  Of  course, 

was  getting  nowhere  in  record  time,  but  I  have  a 

ay  of  following  my  instincts,  and  after  one  more 
k  at  this  girl  they  said,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 
icy  have  a  way  of  talking  like  historical  figures.) 

was  about  to  speak  to  her  once  more  when  some- 

ing  hit  me. 

"Lem,  darling!"     It  was  Faye   Kortis,   a  red- 
ded starlet,  who  walloped  me  on  the  back.  This 

as  her  particular  sign  of  affection,  and  it  sent  the 
lartini  in  my  hand  cascading  down  my  pant  leg. 

couldn't  have  been  more  wet  if  I'd  gone  over 
Niagara  Falls  in  a  barrel. 

"Hello,  Faye,"  I  said  wearily. 

"I\e   been    looking   for  you,   baby!"    She  was 

nder  the  impression  that  I  had  influence  and  could 


write  her  into  a  picture.  What  she  didn't  know  was 
that  I  couldn't  write  my  mother  into  the  poorhouse, 
that's  the  kind  of  influence  1  had  So  she  bored  me 
a  while.  1  had  been  intrigued  by  her  one  time  tor 
about  twelve  minutes,  which  was  the  length  of  time 
it  took  me  to  discover  that  she  was  as  factory-made 
as  a  bar  stool.  The  studio  had  dyed  her  hair, 
cropped  her  ears,  moved  her  nose  up,  given  her  a 
new  voice,  realigned  her  legs,  and  had  in  fact  al- 
tered everything  but  her  brain.  That  they  never 
could  find. 

She  left  soon  and  I  felt  the  way  you  do  after  a 
malaria  attack,  better  but  a  little  shaky.  I  turned 
to  look  at  the  blonde  beside  me,  felt  again  that  de- 
sire to  talk  to  her.  Then  I  noticed  the  way  her  eyes 
avoided  the  room  and  a  happy  thought  came  to  me. 

I  turned  and  looked  at  her  helplessly  and  said, 
"Don't  you  hate  Hollywood?" 

She  turned  to  look  at  me  and  there  was  such 
warmth  in  those  eyes  I  knew  1  had  struck  home. 

"Have  you  a  car?"  she  asked. 

"Of  course." 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,  shall  we?" 

"You  mean  you  will  marry  me?" 

"We  can  discuss  that  later,"  she  laughed.  "But 
first  let's  get  out  of  here." 

We  drove  along  the  beach  with  the  top  down. 
The  night  air  was  cool  and  pleasant,  so  for  a  long 
time  we  said  nothing.  Then  I  asked  her  what  her 
name  was. 

"Eunice,"  she  said.    "Eunice  Sibley." 

"Been  here  long?" 

"Two  weeks." 

"Hate  Hollywood?" 

"Loathe  it." 

This  seemed  hardly  the  time  to  bring  up  the  fact 
that  I  was  a  screen  writer,  so  I  began  to  discuss 
New  Hampshire.  1  had  gone  to  school  there  and  I 
was  able  to  discuss  skiing  and  how  nice  it  was  to  be 
where  the  seasons  changed  and  there  was  snow. 

It  was  a  conversational  line  you  always  took  with 
people  from  the  East  because  they  always  at  first 
hated  Hollywood. 

"I'll  bet  you  can't  wait  to  get  back  to  New  Hamp- 
shire," she  said. 

"No  hurry,"  I  replied,  thinking  that  perhaps  I  had 
better  explain  that  1  hated  New  Hampshire  and  had 
never  really  been  warm  before  coming  to  Califor- 
nia.  But  there  was  plenty  of  time. 

"You're  nice  to  be  with,"  she  said.  "I  don't  feel 
as  though  we  have  to  talk  all  the  time." 

"I  like  you  too,"  I  replied.  "That  makes  us  prac- 
tically engaged."  She  laughed  and  I  felt  fine. 

"Hungry?"  I  asked. 

"A  little." 

"We'll  stop  here,"  I  said,  pulling  into  a  little 
restaurant.  "Hardly  any  Hollywood  people  come 
here." 

WE  WTLNT  inside,  sat  in  a  corner  booth  and  or- 
dered. Eunice  began  telling  me  her  first  im- 
pressions of  Hollywood.  She  was  here  on  vacation 
and  it  really  amazed  her.  "I  hate  to  see  so  many 
people  burning  up  their  creative  talent  just  mak- 
ing movies,"  she  said. 

She  was  talking  as  if  I  were  on  a  vacation  from 
New  Hampshire,  so  I  decided  I'd  better  explain  that 
I  was  a  screen  writer  but  I  never  got  to.  Somebody 
shouted  my  name: 

"Lem!   Lemuel  Harrington!" 

It  was  my  collaborator.  Not  the  laundryman,  but 
Harrison  Fosworth,  one  of  those  people  known  as 
an  "Eastern  Writer." 

Fosworth  and  I  were  currently  making  a  screen 
play  out  of  his  historical  novel  For  ten  years  he 
had  written  criticism  about  Restoration  Drama  for 
no  money  and  had  then  discovered  there  were  other 
diversions  than  drama  in  that  period.  A  novel  about 
this  discovery  had  become  a  best  seller.    It  was  a 


horrible  book.  Restoration  Drama's  loss  was  hardly 
the  Novel's  gain. 

Fosworth  was  handsome  in  a  way.  Now  his  smile 
flew  over  to  our  table,  pulling  him  alter  it.  He  wore 
the  regulation  Eastern  Writers' California  uniform, 
a  dark  blue  suit  with  no  shoulders,  so  that  his  head 
looked  like  it  was  sitting  on  an  anthill,  and  an  old 
school  tie  (any  old  school)  with  a  knot  in  it  the  size 
of  an  aspirin.  The  only  time  I  had  ever  seen  him 
without  that  suit  was  in  the  shower. 

When  he  had  reported  to  the  studio,  I  was  as- 
signed to  help  him  make  a  screen  play  out  of  his 
book,  because  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  Fos- 
worth hadn't  seen  a  picture  since  The  Great  Train 
Robbery,  and  thought  a  lap  dissolve  was  something 
you  did  with  your  secretary. 

"Lem,  how  nice!"  he  said,  looking  at  Eunice. 

"Yes,  wasn't  it." 

"I  don't  believe  I  know  this  young  lady." 

"Miss  Sibley,  Mr.  Fosworth." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Fosworth,"  Eunice  said. 

"That  voice — it's  Eastern!"  he  cried.  "Don't  tell 
me." 

But  she  told  him. 

THEY  went  into  a  conversation  that  sounded 
like  two  book-review  sections  talking  to  each 
other.  Eunice  was  very  impressed  with  Fosworth 
and  the  fact  that  he  had,  written  several  books.  She 
hadn't  looked  like  the  literary  type,  but  she  evi- 
dently was. 

"But  what  are  you  doing  in  this  awful  place?" 
she  asked. 

"Well,"  Fosworth  grinned,  "one  does  have  to 
make  money."  You  can  always  spot  an  Eastern 
Writer  in  Hollywood.  They've  got  one  hand  hold- 
ing their  nose  and  the  other  reaching  for  the  pay 
check.  After  they've  been  around  a  while  they  reach 
for  the  pay  check  with  both  hands  or  go  back  to 
New  York,  holding  their  nose  with  both  hands, 
which  takes  a  lot  of  courage  and  even  more  nose. 

"You  mean  you're  working  here?" 

"Dashing  off  a  movie,"  Fosworth  replied. 

"I  suppose  you've  got  one  of  those  Hollywood 
hack  writers  to  collaborate  with?"  she  continued. 

"One  of  the  best,"  Fosworth  grinned,  "him."  He 
pointed  at  me. 

"You?"  she  said  looking  at  me  with  amazement. 

"One  has  to  make  money,"  I  said  lamely. 

"But  you  said  you  were  from  New  Hampshire!" 

"I  was  once." 

"And  now  you're  a  screen  writer." 

"Yes." 

"Oh."  She  turned  and  began  talking  to  Fos- 
worth again.  I  felt  like  I  had  just  been  caught  try- 
ing to  give  away  the  atomic  bomb.  Suddenly  I 
wanted  to  throw  Fosworth  in  the  ocean  and  hold 
his  head  under.  Everything  had  been  fine  till  he 
came  along.  Now  she  obviously  felt  toward  me  as 
she  might  toward  an  ax  murderer. 

Fosworth  told  her  several  old  stories  about  how 
ignorant  Hollywood  producers  were,  and  she 
laughed  uproariously.  He  even  told  her  the  one 
about  somebody  trying  to  hire  Shakespeare,  which 
is  so  old  that  D.  W.  Griffith  must  have  told  it  to 
Lincoln  when  they  were  on  location  with  the  Civil 
War. 

Then  Eunice  turned  to  me  and  said,  "I  hope  you 
don't  mind  our  talking  this  way.  We  have  mutual 
friends  in  the  Village." 

"That's  all  right."  I  said.  "What  village?" 

They  both  looked  at  me  like  I  couldn't  tell  what 
time  it  was  with  the  Naval  Observatory  strapped 
around  my  wrist.  I  tried  to  explain  quickly  that  it 
was  a  joke  and  I  knew  all  along  she  meant  Green- 
wich Village.    But  it  was  obviously  a  losing  battle. 

"Don't  give  up  the  ship,"  my  instincts  had  said 
earlier.  Now  they  said,  "Man  the  lifeboats!" 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68) 
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Erin  Goes  Briny 


By  BURKE  WILKINSON 


It  may  be  hard  to  see  such  small  things  as  leprechauns  and  the  new  Irish  Navy. 
But  sure  and  the  sons  of  Erin  believe  in  them  all.  And  the  glorious  seagoing  past 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  is  a  brilliant  tale  on  tongues  that  speak  with  a  lilting  brogue 


has  a  navy,  too.  Don't  laugh.  The  brand-new  Ir 
Navy,  for  all  its  swaddling  state,  means  business. 

You  can't  pick  up  a  Dublin  newspaper  withe 
reading  about  some  exploit  of  Eire's  darlin'  fie 
Didn't  one  of  the  corvettes  sail  all  the  way  to  soul 
ern  France  to  bring  home  the  body  of  Yeats,  h'i 
that  was  the  grandest  poet  of  them  all?  And  did 
read  how  the  lads  are  after  rescuing  a  merchant  s 
captain  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale  just  Friday  last? 

Happening  to  be  in  Dublin,  I   decided  to 
vestigate.    I  called   the  U.S.   Ministry  and  ask 
for  the  Naval  Attache.   But  Ireland  is  not  yet  « 
sidered  salty  enough  to  rate  one  so  they  gave  i  »f 
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the    Military   Attache"    instead. 
"Colonel,"  I  said,  "I'm  look- 
ing for  this  Irish  Navy  I've  been 
reading  so  much  about." 

"You'll  have  to  go  through 
the  army,",  he  told  me  briskly. 
"The  new  navy  is,  of  course, 
fully  merged.  I'll  put  you  in 
contact  with  Colonel  Dan 
Bryan — Chief  of  Intelligence 
Branch." 

I  drove  out  along  the  River 
Liffey,  past  the  great  Guinness 
Brewery.  A  dozen  or  so  barges 
were  tied  up  before  the  brew- 
ery. I  wonder,  says  I  to  myself, 
if  those  beer  barges  are  part  of 
the  fleet — Inshore  Patrol  per- 
haps. If  they  are,  morale  must 
be  booming. 

Near  the  entrance  to  Phoenix 
Park,  I  found  Army  Headquar- 
ters and  Colonel  Dan.  He 
greeted  me  warmly. 

"All  there  is  to  say  about  the 
Irish  Navy  sure  ye  could  put  on 
the  back  of  a  postage  stamp 
and  have  room  left  to  sign  your 
name."  He  beamed  at  me. 

"How  many  ships  are  there?" 
I  countered,  not  discouraged. 

"Three  corvettes  and  some 
motor  torpedo  boats,  and  we 
bought  the  corvettes  from  the 
British  two  years  ago.  Sure 
they're  the  grand  craft."  I  no- 
ticed he  wore  the  symbolic 
Black-and-Tan  ribbon  for  the 
bitter  fighting  against  the  Brit- 
ish in  '22. 

"Who  commands-  the  Irish 
fleet?" 

"Captain  H.  J.  Jerome.  He's 
a  Royal  Navy  commander — 
made  available  to  us  by  the  Ad- 
miralty. Ye'll  want  a  word  with 
him." 

My  head  began  to  reel.  Brit- 
ish ships,  British  captain.  I  knew 
that  Ireland  was  busy  severing 
the  final  ties  with  England.  It 
seemed  a  funny  way  to  go  about 
it.  We  want  to  be  free  of  you 
for  good  and  all,  dear  England. 
Could  you  find  us  a  few  ships 
so  we  can  have  our  own  fleet, 
and  maybe  the  loan  of  an  offi- 
cer or  two? 

"During  the  war,"   Colonel 

Bryan  went  on  smoothly,  not 

noticing  anything  unusual,  "we 

found,   as   a    neutral   country, 

that  we  needed  rigid  control  of 

..  j  I  ihipping  entering  and  leaving  our  ports.  Passive 

jrms  of  defense  like  controlled  mine  fields  and 

abmarine  nets  were  also  on  the  program — and  of 

Mine  patrol  work  and  protection  of  fishing  rights. 

the  Marine  Service  came  into  being.   In  1946, 

ith  the  purchase  of  the  corvettes  and  the  arrival  of 

aptain  Jerome,  the  Naval  Service  had   its  real 

art. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Colonel  Dan,  after  a 

'the  Irish  have  a  glorious  seafaring  tradition, 

jnly  it  isn't  too  widely  known."    He  touched  a  but- 

j  m  by  his  desk,  and  a  commandant  (Irish  for  ma- 

pr)  and  a  captain  joined  us.  The  discussion  of  the 

"iah  naval  inheritance  became  general. 

There  was  a  grand  sea  fight  right  here  in  Dublin 

f  ay  in  the  year  950  a.d.,"  said  the  commandant,  a 

lickset  man  who  also  wore  the  1922  ribbon.  "The 

rish  galleys — 120  of  them  no  less — routed  a  Norse- 
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man.  Lad  by  the  name  of  Sitric."  He  made  the 
battle  sound  like  last  week's  soccer  game. 

"Sure,  didn't  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  turn  up  at  Tir- 
conaill  in  1642  with  two  captured  British  galleons 
in  tow?"  the  colonel  asked  me,  speaking  as  it  the 
event  had  been  in  the  morning  headlines. 

"And  wasn't  John  Barry  a  County  Wexford  man 
and  the  father  of  your  American  Navy  to  boot?" 
the  captain,  a  broth  of  a  lad  too  young  to  have 
been  in  the  Black-and-Tan  excitement,  put  in  with 
spirit. 

Britain's  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Earl  Beatty,  it  de- 
veloped, was  also  a  Wexford  man.  And  the  Earl 
of  Cork  and  Orrery,  Royal  Navy  leader  in  Norway 
back  in  '40 — could  anyone  deny  that  he  was  a 
County  Cork  man?  Wasn't  Bernardo  O'Higgins 
rightly  called  the  founder  of  the  Chilean  Navy? 

Colonel  Bryan  himself  presented  me  with  the 
wildest  of  the  wild  geese. 

"I  wonder  did  ye  know  that  your  John  Holland 
was  originally  a  County  Clare  Fenian  and  that  he 
designed  the  first  submarine  entirely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  British  fleet?" 

Impressed  now,  my  salt  blood  boiling,  I  asked  if 
it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  meet  Captain  Jerome, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Irish  Naval  Service. 

Commander  H.  J.  A.  S.  Jerome,  D.S.O.,  R.N. 
(Ret.),  proved  every  burly  inch  the  British  naval  offi- 
cer— keen-eyed,  ruddy-faced,  with  well-caked  pipe 
clenched  in  strong  jaws. 

"I  suppose  you  could  call  me  a  sort  of  Navy  doc- 
tor," he  rumbled  at  me  genially.  "For  four  years — 
'36  to  '40 — I  was  on  loan  to  the  South  African 
Navy  on  a  similar-training  job." 

In  order  to  accept  his  present  four-year,  four- 
stripe  appointment  he  had  to  retire  from  the  Royal 
Navy — after  a  mere  33  years  of  service. 

"How's  the  Irish  Navy  doing,  Captain?" 

Too  Few  Technicians  a  Handicap 

"They're  a  grand  lot.  But  we  need  trained  tech- 
nicians badly.  We're  short  on  radar  and  sound  men, 
ship  fitters,  gunnery  experts.  We've  no  backlog  of 
C.P.O.'s  the  way  you  have  in  your  American  Navy 
— the  old-time  chiefs  who  made  your  '90-day  won- 
ders' wonderful.  But  they're  fine,  eager  lads,  these 
Irish.  They're  at  sea  a  great  deal — as  much,  I  ven- 
ture, as  any  other  navy  in  the  world  today,  and 
they're  learning.  The  will  is  there,  the  know-how 
will  come." 

The  main  base  of  the  Irish  ships  is  at  Haulbow- 
line  (wonderful  nautical  name),  which  is  an  island 
in  Cork  Harbor  and  had  formerly  served  as  a 
Royal  Navy  depot.  But  it  so  happened  one  of  the 
corvettes,  the  Macha,  was  docked  in  Dublin.  She 
was  the   ship,  Captain   Jerome   explained,   which 


Ah,  it's  terrible  that  the  Irish  Navy's  got 
such  a  dreadful  need  for  electricians 


brought  the  body  of  William  Butler  Yeats  home 
from  Prance, 

At  a  private  ceremony  to  take  place  that  after- 
noon, the  Yeats  family  was  presenting  a  portrait  of 
the  poet  to  the  wardroom  of  the  ship.  Would  I 
care  to  go  aboard  and  see  the  ship  and  maybe  the 
portrait,  too?   I  would  indeed. 

During  the  ride  to  the  docks  our  young  driver 
hummed  a  tune  which  was  faintly  familiar.  I  asked 
what  it  was. 

"  'Oh,  the  French  are  on  the  sea,  says  the  Shan 
Van  Vocht,'  "  he  quoted  softly.  "That  was  the  song 
they  were  all  singing  back  in  1798,  the  year  the 
French  fleet  sailed  into  Bantry  Bay." 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "I  remember  now." 

"Now  wasn't  it  a  strange  thing,"  the  driver  went 
on,  "that  the  Macha  arrived  in  France  exactly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  French  paid  us 
a  visit?" 

"What's  the  Shan  Van  Vocht?"  I  asked  after  a 
bit. 

"Just  another  name  for  old  Ireland,  like  Dark 
Rosaleen  and  Cathleen  Ni  Houlahan." 

A  Visit  Aboard  the  Macha 

We  came  to  the  Macha,  a  tidy-looking  one- 
stacker  tied  up  by  a  stone  dock  near  where  the 
Liffey  runs  into  Dublin  Bay.  She  reminded  me  of 
our  destroyer  escorts,  only  smaller. 

The  boatswain's  whistle  twittered  as  we  came  up 
the  gangway,  and  the  officer  of  the  deck  saluted 
smartly.  The  crew  was  busy  polishing  the  bright- 
work  for  the  afternoon's  ceremonies.  A  young  lieu- 
tenant commander  with  a  weatherbeaten  face 
appeared  on  deck,  and  Captain  Jerome  introduced 
him  as  the  skipper  of  the  Macha,  Mr.  Thompson.  A 
County  Wicklow  man  and  a  veteran  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine,  he  showed  us  his  ship  with  pride. 

I  admired  the  gleaming  four-inch  main  battery, 
the  40-millimeter  Vickers  gun  aft,  the  six  well- 
greased  Oerlikons,  and  the  businesslike  double  row 
of  ash  cans  around  the  stern.  The  Macha  is  no  toy, 
but  a  taut  ship,  well-officered  and  manned. 

In  the  wardroom,  after  the  inevitable  coffee, 
Thompson  pulled  aside  a  curtain  on  the  bulkhead, 
revealing  a  superb  head  of  the  young  Yeats  with 
beribboned  glasses  and  shock  of  dark  hair.  Under 
the  portrait,  which  is  the  work  of  John  Butler  Yeats, 
artist-father  of  the  poet,  a  metal  plaque  records  the 
mission  of  the  Macha  in  bringing  the  poet  home  to 
rest. 

"Traditions  are  all  very  well,"  Captain  Jerome 
said,  "but  what  I  really  need  is  a  few  good  electri- 
cians. For  a  while  every  time  we  blew  a  fuse,  so  to 
speak,  we  had  to  send  a  signal  to  the  Admiralty  for 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  53) 


Danny  was  a  perfect  baby,  loving  and  happy,  but  by  the  time  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to 
school  he  was  a  timid,  sullen  and  petulant  little  boy.  This  is  the  personal,  moving  story 
of  a  child's  restoration  to  his  rightful  place  in  the  family  circle  as  told  by  his  mother 

By  MARY  BIRD  PIEL 


~  ANIEL  had  a  single  red  curl,  a  disarm- 

Ding  smile,  and  he  never  cried.  He  was 
a  beguiling  baby.  He  was  very  happy, 
loving,  affectionate  to  friends,  stran- 
gers and  seldom-seen  grandparents.  He 
gave  and  basked  in  radiant  love.  And  my  husband 
and  I  loved  him  without  understanding,  or  even 
thinking  there  was  anything  special  to  understand 
in  his  single,  individual  life. 

When  Dan  was  five  we  put  him  into  one  of  the 
oldest  experimental  progressive  schools  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  totally  unable  to  get  on  with 
his  fellows  or  his  teacher,  was  too  insecure  to  come 
out  of  a  corner.  His  paintings  were  angry  blotches, 
he  worked  in  clay  only  for  the  eventual  joy  of  de- 
stroying it,  he  never  went  near  the  workbench  and 
he  never  took  his  thumb  out  of  his  mouth. 

There  was  more  than  shyness,  more  than  natu- 
ral timidity,  more  than  normal  withdrawal.  He 
had  become  a  suspicious,  hostile,  sullen  child. 
Somewhere  and  somehow  he  had  learned  to  hate. 
All  the  light  and  magic  that  had  been  in  him  as  a 
baby  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

In  that  year  of  school  Dan  had  two  double  pneu- 
monias, endless  consecutive  colds  and  odd  virus 
infections.  His  insecurity  and  fear  had  become 
rooted  so  deeply  that  they  gave  him  constant  illness. 
It  was  better  to  be  still  and  effortlessly  ill  than  well 
and  forced  to  meet  circumstances  with  which  he 
could  not  cope.  To  be  hostile  to  life  at  five  and  a 


half  was  dangerous  enough.  To  be  inert  was  cata- 
strophic. 

Once,  after  an  especially  long  bout  of  high  fever 
which  kept  him  on  the  border  of  delirium,  he  wak- 
ened after  an  uneasy  sleep  and  said  lucidly  and 
clearly,  "Mother,  do  you  send  me  to  school  to  have 
your  time  alone  in  peace?"  , 

Shocked,  I  began  to  ask  myself  searching  ques- 
tions. What  made  Dan  feel  so  lonely  and  insecure? 
What  had  I  done  or  said,  day  by  day,  which  could 
have  built  up  in  a  small  heart  a  feeling  of  nonlove? 
At  last  I  realized  I  needed  expert  professional  help, 
someone  who  could  show  me  the  way  to  unravel 
what  I  had  so  poorly  done,  someone  wiser  and 
more  skilled  than  I  to  help  me  rework  the  beautiful 
material  I  had  mangled. 

To  go  to  a  psychiatrist  seemed  to  me  tantamount 
to  a  confession  of  weakness.  Some  of  my  friends 
had  undergone  analysis,  presumably  emerging  as 
successfully  adjusted  persons.  But  for  my  money, 
they  had  lost  their  spice,  color  and  taste.  I  knew 
enough  of  psychiatry  to  know  that  if  I  were  to  ask 
psychiatric  help  for  my  son,  it  would  have  to  be 
given  to  me  as  well.  I  would  have  to  admit  I  too 
was  mixed  up,  confused  and  disturbed. 

It  was  with  fear  and  reluctance,  but  with  a  strong 
awareness  of  what  real  need  my  son  required  from 
me  that  I  finally  called  on  a  recommended  psychia- 
trist. I  had  never  seen  her  before,  and  I  was  hon- 
estly frightened  as  I  waited  in  her  large,  sunny 


office.  I  was  surprised  when,  after  a  few  preli 
inary  stumblings,  I  lost  all  my  dread  and  talk 
easily  and  honestly  to  her.  She  warmed  me  w 
her  quick  understanding  and  in  an  uncanny  w 
made  me  more  perceptive  and  relaxed  even  a; 
spoke. 

She  said  that  before  she  could  undertake  to  hi 
either  my  son  or  myself  she  would  like  us  be 
to  have  a  Rorschach  test  from  an  expert  trainer 
the  technique.  This  test,  the  scoring  and  interp 
tation  of  which  is  based  on  thousands  of  re; 
tions,  consists  of  a  series  of  ten  cards  on  which  i 
printed  seemingly  symmetrical  ink  blots.  Dr 
ink  on  fresh  white  paper,  fold  it  in  half  and  pr< 
it  down.  When  the  paper  is  opened,  you  have 
rough  approximation  of  a  Rorschach  card.  T 
subject  describes  what  he  sees  upon  these  cards 
two  poodles  dancing,  a  staircase,  or  a  lizard  it 
springtime  wood. 

The  scoring  is  done  in  terms  of  where  the  si 
ject  sees  what  he  sees,  how  he  sees  it,  and  least  i 
portant  of  all,  what  he  sees.  The  test  discloses  t 
patient's  thinking  processes,  his  degree  of  en 
tional  stability  and  how  responsive  he  is  to  1 
world  about  him.  The  presence  of  emotional  cc 
flicts  is  shown,  the  intellectual  capacity  of  1 
individual  demonstrated  and  the  total  personal 
structure  disclosed.  The  test  is  essentially  di 
nostic,  revealing  to  the  therapist,  quickly  a 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  38) 
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Colliers 

SHORT  SHOUT 


nown 


By  EDWIN  P.  HICKS 


THE  evening  of  September  5th,  in  the  year 
3051,  was  a  glorious  one  with  an  afterglow 
which  gave  a  Rembrandt  effect  to  the  sky 
and  the  huge  interplanetary  station  and  created  an 
atmosphere  of  unreality  about  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  space  ships.  There  was  nothing,  of 
course,  unusual  in  watching  the  huge  Mars- Ve- 
nus-Mercury craft  suddenly  appear  overhead  and 
feather  gently  down  to  perpendicular  landings  at 
the  dock.  But  somehow  I  had  the  thought,  not  un- 
mixed with  uneasiness,  "What  is  beyond  this  uni- 
verse?" 

I  had  gone  to  the  station  to  meet  my  friend  Dr. 
Henry  Jones,  who  was  on  the  third  section  of  the 
Mars  Limited.  It  was  good  to  see  him,  of  course, 
but  his  physical  appearance  was  a  little  disap- 
pointing. His  month's  vacation  on  Mars  had  not 
helped  him  any.  He  still  had  that  washed-out  look. 

"And  how  was  the  nonassociative  algebra  situ- 
ation on  Mars?"  I  asked,  to  cover  up  any  anxiety 
which  I  might  show. 

"Capital,"  said  Henry,  whose  hobby  for  the  last 
seven  hundred  years  had  been  taking  algebraic 
situations  with  seemingly  duplicate  formulas  and 
proving  all  kinds  of  astounding  things  with  them. 
"Dr.  Munn  and  I  spent  many  interesting  hours  to- 
gether. You  feeling  well,  Jack?" 

"Tops,"  I  said,  as  we  got  into  my  Earthcoupe. 
"I'm  taking  you  home  with  me,  Henry.  The  wife 
insisted  that  you  spend  a  week  with  us." 

"Oh,  no,  Jack.  That  would  be  an  imposition." 

I  pushed  the  button  which  shut  down  the  top, 
sealing  us  inside,  and  tuned  in  on  my  home  beam, 
getting  a  clear  channel  without  having  to  wait.  I 
touched  the  sail  switch  and  two  seconds  later 
pressed  the  button  again,  which  rolled  back  the 
top. 

"Imposition,  the  devil!  You  darned  old  bache- 
lor you.  How  in  the  name  of  Neptune  have  you 
managed  to  evade  females  for  a  thousand  years?" 

Henry  chuckled  as  we  stepped  out  on  my  land- 
ing-beam platform  back  of  the  house.  He  started 
to  pick  up  his  bags,  but  I  waved  him  on. 

Henry  was  tall  with  black  hair  and  the  car- 
riage of  a  college  athlete.  He  was  wearing  a  blue 
silk  toga,  and  his  bare  right  shoulder  and  right 
arm  showed  the  muscles  of  a  Roman  gladiator. 
But  the  health-glow  of  his  skin  was  lacking. 

Rita,  of  course,  was  overjoyed.  Mother  of  150 
babies,  all  that  the  government  would  permit  for 
her  centuries  of  life,  she  was  still  a  vivacious 
young  woman,  her  face  glowing  with  health. 


"Dinner  will  be  on  the  table  in  exactly  six  min- 
utes," Rita  warned,  as  we  went  to  discard  our 
street  sandals  for  more  comfortable  house  shoes. 

Rita  selected  a  melon  apiece  from  the  window 
garden,  pulled  up  the  vines,  took  one  or  two  seeds 
from  each  melon  and  planted  them  in  the  box  of 
earth  where  the  vines  had  been  growing.  She  iced 
the  melons  and  placed  them  on  the  table. 

By  the  time  we  had  eaten  the  melons,  I  could  see 
that  tiny  green  shoots  already  had  thrust  up 
through  the  atomic  fertilized  earth  of  the  window 
box.  By  this  time  tomorrow,  fresh,  new  melons 
would  be  there  ready  to  be  pulled. 

Rita  left  us  alone  after  dinner,  while  she  took 
our  six  children  who  still  lived  with  us,  to  a  show. 
It  was  just  a  little  jaunt  over  to  Moscow.  By  leav- 
ing immediately  after  dinner  she  could  be  back  by 
eleven. 

AS  RITA'S  Earthcoupe  took  off,  Henry  became 
x\a  bit  philosophical.  "How  great  is  man!"  said 
he.  "Time  and  space  no  longer  exist.  Jack,  do  you 
realize  we've  been  in  the  atomic  age  over  a  thou- 
sand years?" 

"I  shudder,"  I  said,  "when  I  look  back  at  the 
trials  of  our  pioneer  days.  Take  Rita  and  the  kids, 
for  instance.  I  can  remember  the  time,  say  back 
in  1950,  when  I  wouldn't  have  let  her  go  down- 
town alone.   And  by  this  time  she's  in  Moscow." 

Henry  nodded  but  did  not  answer.  We  sat  in 
silence  for  a  moment. 

"Remember  how  jittery  we  were  back  then, 
Henry?"  I  went  on.  "The  Russians  were  the  bad 
boys  who  were  going  to  blow  us  off  the  earth  with 
atomic  bombs.  The  poor  devils  had  the  same  kind 
of  nightmares  about  what  we  were  going  to  do  to 
them.  The  world  might  have  been  blown  up,  too, 
but  for  the  arrival  of  that  first  space  ship  from 
Mercury." 

Henry  chuckled.  "It  still  refreshes  me  to  think 
about  it.  We  thought  they  were  Russians  at  first, 
and  then  when  it  was  announced  over  the  radio 
that  citizens  from  the  planet  Mercury  had  landed, 
no  one  would  believe  it  for  days." 

"And  that,"  I  continued,  "saved  the  world.  Un- 
doubtedly! We  Earthians  started  thinking  con- 
structively then  instead  of  destructively." 

"I  remember  the  first  time  that  I  read  anything 
about  the  atomic  age  other  than  the  bomb  possi- 
bilities was  an  early  article  by  a  college  president. 
He  said  that  through  atomic  developments  in 
medicine  we  might  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  FRED  IRVIN 


I  was  a  youngster  just  a  year  or  two  out  of  service 
in  World  War  II  then,  and  I  thought  here  was  just 
another  crack-pot  professor." 

"And  here  we  are  now,"  I  put  in,  "older  than 
Methuselah,  and  yet  still  young  men  and  women 
— with  no  work  to  do  other  than  our  hobbies,  our 
research,  our  self-improvement  programs.  No 
money  problems,  no  economic  difficulties,  noth- 
ing on  earth — I  should  say  in  the  planetary  uni- 
verse— to  do  but  enjoy  ourselves  and  search  the 
unknown  for  what  it  may  reveal." 

"X  the  unknown  quantity,"  said  Henry.  "X  to 
the  nth  degree  is  still  the  unknown  quantity."  He 
spoke  more  to  himself,  it  seemed  to  me,  than  for 
my  ears.  "Back  of  our  great  interplanetary  dis- 
coveries, beyond  our  nuclear  physics,  our  analysis 
of  space,  our  discoveries  in  matter,  so  far  we  find 
one  little  letter — X  the  unknown  quantity." 

"By  the  way,  Henry,  how  long  has  it  been  since 
you've  had  a  physical  checkup?" 

Henry  grinned  frankly  at  me.  "I  was  just  about 
to  ask  you  that  question." 

"Five  years  ago  I  took  my  last  treatment." 

"I  was  afraid  of  that,"  said  Henry.  The  tone  of 
his  voice  was  exactly  the  same.  "I  had  noticed  that 
the  glow  of  youth  was  missing  from  your  skin. 
Let's  see,  how  old  were  you,  Jack,  when  you  took 
your  first  atomic  treatment?" 

"Forty-five." 

"Then  by  the  old  three-score-and-ten  expect- 
ancy-of-life  rule,  you  can  look  forward  to  twenty 
years." 

"Exactly,"  I  said.  "I  haven't  told  Rita  yet  and 
don't  intend  to  tell  her  until  she  begins  to  suspect." 

"That  is  wise.  The  girl  is  still  in  bloom." 

"I'm  glad  this  came  up.  I  wish  you'd  look  after 
her,  Henry — when  I  go  on." 

Henry  smiled.  "I  have  only  ten  years  yet  to  live. 
I  too  have  received  my  last  treatment.  I've  already 
started  breaking.  Soon  I  will  be  an  old  man." 

"But  isn't  there  a  chance,  Henry,  that  medical 
research  will  develop  still  further  methods  of  pro- 
longing life — before  our  time  comes?" 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Henry,  still  in  that  quiet 
tone.  "But  what  difference  does  it  make  whether 
we  live  ten  or  twenty  years  more  or  seventy — or 
another  thousand?  Still  we  must  go  on.  Still  X 
lies  ahead." 

"X  the  unknown,"  I  said. 

"Sometimes  X  doesn't  stand  for  the  unknown," 
Henry  mused  quietly.   "Sometimes  X  stands  for 

faith."  rzjrzirrzj 
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Toughest 

Job 
in  Sports 


By  STANLEY  FRANK 

The  goalie  is  on  the  ice  every  minute 
of  every  game,  blocking  and  stopping 
a  firing  squad  serving  up  hot  pucks 


"  HIS  unique  action  picture  shows  the  most 

T  important  individual  in  any  team-game 
performing  the  most  difficult  trick  in 
sport.  Chuck  Rayner,  goalie  for  the 
New  York  Rangers,  is  seen  blocking  a 
shot  fired  at  point-blank  range  by  Pete  Horeck  of 
the  high-scoring  Detroit  Red  Wings. 

Because  it  happens  on  the  average  of  30  times  a 
game — or  once  every  two  minutes — hockey  fans 
take  a  goalie's  gymnastics  for  granted.  Actually, 
he  has  highly  specialized  skills  demanded  of  no 
other  athlete. 

The  baseball  pitcher,  supposed  to  represent  80 
per  cent  of  a  team's  effectiveness,  works  only  once 
every  four  days,  but  a  goalie  is  expected  to  be  on 
the  ice  every  minute  of  every  game  regardless  of 
the  blood  he  may  be  leaking  copiously  all  over  the 
place. 

A  basketball  player  is  a  star  if  he  clicks  on  one 
third  of  his  shots;  a  goalie  will  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  unless  he  stops  90  per  cent  of  the 
hot  pucks  poured  at  him.  A  triple-threat  back  in 
football  is  helpless  without  a  strong  supporting  cast, 
but  in  hockey — 

"The  goalie  is  70  per  cent  of  a  team's  strength," 
Lester  Patrick,  the  game's  elder  statesman,  says. 
"A  good  one  can  make  a  .  eak  team  awfully  tough 
to  beat.  A  mediocre  man  will  ruin  his  team  because 
any  mistake  that  he  makes  is  disastrous  immedi- 
ately." 

Trip-hammer  reflexes  are  the  trade-marks  of  all 
goalies.  They  must  react  with  incredible  speed  to 
protect  the  net  (6  feet  wide,  4  feet  high)  against 
a  thin  rubber  disk  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
disk  travels  at  an  estimated  90  miles  an  hour.  Most 
shots  are  unloaded  less  than  20  feet  away,  but  it  is 
the  goalie's  job  to  catch  the  puck  in  his  glove, 
block  it  with  his  stick,  or  smother  it  with  his  body 
during  wild  melees  in  front  of  the  net  by  diving 
headlong  into  a  turmoil  of  razor-sharp  skates. 

Milling  players  obscure  his  vision,  darting  sticks 
and  skates  deflect  the  puck  unpredictably  and  the 
rubber  skids  crazily  on  the  ice,  but  the  major- 
league  goalie  is  caught  off  guard  only  three  times  a 
game,  on  the  average,  over  the  course  of  a  season. 

Five  years  ago  the  hockey  rules  were  changed  to 
increase  scoring,  in  keeping  with  the  trend  in  other 
sports.  Nothing  much  came  of  it;  the  goalies  held 
the  anticipated  heavy  increase  in  goal  attempts,  to 
a  measly  20  per  cent.  Hockey  players  morosely 
suspect  the  only  antidote  to  the  poison  dished  out 
by  the  icebound  Gibraltars  is  a  wider  net  or,  better 
yet,  a  gun.  I — »U_Jdr 
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The  Man  Behind  the  Gable  FabL 


Here  is  the  latest  report  on  the  most  glamorous  motion-picture 
star  in  the  world.  It  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  why 
Hollywood  calls  Clark  Gable  a  "right  guy."  And  it  answers 
many  questions  you  may  have  asked  about  the  starriest  of  stars 


~|NE  evening  almost  17  years  ago,  William 

0  Clark  Gable,  a  man  with  the  muscular 
build  and  the  contentious  air  of  a  truck 
driver,  weaved  into  a  Hollywood  party, 
plumped  himself  truculently  into  a 
cream-colored  leather  chair,  and  launched  into 
a  tirade  against  certain  executives  at  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. 

"They've  ruined  me!"  he  snarled.  "They've  loaned 
me  out  to  Columbia." 

Robert  Montgomery,  a  co-worker  who  had  been 
having  his  own  troubles  with  the  studio,  nodded 
sympathetically.  "What's  the  picture  you're  sup- 
posed to  make  at  Columbia?"  he  asked. 

Those  who  were  present  that  evening  like  to  recall 
the  angry  despair  in  Gable's  voice  as  he  said,  "It's 
a  stinker  called  It  Happened  One  Night." 

As  things  turned  out,  Gable's  performance  in 
It  Happened  One  Night  not  only  brought  him  an 
Academy  Award,  but  also  established  him  as  the 
most  popular  movie  actor  in  the  world,  a  position 
which  he  has  held  almost  without  interruption  ever 
since. 

Gable  himself,  however,  does  not  regard  this 
eminence  very  seriously.  Several  years  ago,  for 
example,  he  casually  presented  his  Oscar  to  a 
youngster  who  had  expressed  admiration  for  its 
looks.  He  is  equally  indifferent  to  his  status  as  the 
foremost  male  film  personality  of  the  past  15  years. 

"What  of  it!"  he  says,  shrugging  his  massive 
shoulders.  "I've  been  lucky.  I  didn't  want  to  make 
It  Happened  One  Night,  did  I?  But  I  was  forced 
into  it  and  look  how  it  turned  out.  Let's  face  it,  I've 
been  lucky." 

Such  self-depreciation  is  rare  enough  anywhere, 
but  in  Hollywood  it  is  almost  unique. 

At  48  and  full  of  fame  and  riches,  Clark  Gable 
is  not  very  different  from  the  21 -year-old  Billy 
Gable  who  used  to  consider  himself  fortunate 
when  he  made  $10.00  a  week  playing  the  part  of  a 
Negro  mammy  or  a  mewling  infant.  For  although 
he  has  acquired  the  assurance  that  comes  with  ma- 
turity, the  polish  that  blossoms  under  the  exclusive 
Palm  Beach  sun,  and  the  compassion  that  is  born  of 
a  stabbing  personal  bereavement,  he  has  not  per- 
mitted success  to  influence  his  fundamental  sense  of 
values. 

Indeed,  the  vast  contrast  between  his  public  re- 
nown and  his  private  modesty  is  a  rare  and  lovely 
thing.  It  becomes  even  more  impressive  when  one 
realizes  that  he  is  probably  the  most  magnetic  movie 
actor  since  Valentino. 

Even  among  the  famous,  Gable  is  viewed  with 
something  close  to  awe.  He  is,  for  example,  the  only 
man  whose  presence  causes  the  ordinarily  aloof 
patrons  of  the  celebrity-packed  Cub  Room  in  New 
York's  Stork  Club  to  gape  in  unabashed  admiration. 

One  night  last  fall,  for  instance,  this  long,  nar- 
row chamber  included  at  least  42  individuals  of  such 
importance  that  the  death  of  any  one  of  them  would 
be  front-page  news.  It  wasn't  until  Gable  walked  in, 
however,  that  anyone  bothered  to  turn  his  head. 


Skeptics  might  insist  that  this  was  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  infrequency  of  Gable's  visits  to  New 
York  and  there  would,  in  fact,  be  a  certain  merit  to 
their  argument  were  it  not  that  he  arouses  a  simi- 
larly worshipful  reaction  on  his  home  grounds. 

On  the  day  that  Command  Decision,  his  latest 
picture,  went  into  production,  for  example,  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  set  provoked  unprecedented  com- 
motion. Even  Van  Johnson,  an  actor  who  enjoys  a 
certain  amount  of  adulation  himself,  was  so  excited 
that  he  dashed  from  one  person  to  another  whis- 
pering, "Hey,  here's  Gable!" 

Far  from  being  exclusive  to  New  York  and  Holly- 
wood, this  reaction  has  frequently  assumed  inter- 
national proportions.  General  Ira  Eaker  is  the 
authority  for  the  fact  that  during  the  war  two  cap- 
tured German  fliers  informed  him  that  Goering 
had  personally  promised  a  promotion  and  a  month's 
furlough  to  anyone  who  brought  Gable  back  alive. 

The  most  conclusive  testimony  to  Gable's  fame, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  town  of  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born  on  February  1,  1901. 
There,  post  cards  showing  his  modest  white  frame 
birthplace  sell  twice  as  well  as  those  displaying  a 
likeness  of  General  George  A.  Custer,  another  Ohio 
boy  who  made  good. 

The  attitude  of  Cadiz's  3,000-or-so  residents 
toward  Gable  is  worth  examining.  Last  year  an  en- 
terprising United  Press  correspondent  named  Henry 
Gris  visited  the  town  to  find  out  just  what  this  atti- 
tude is.  What  he  discovered  can  be  interpreted  as 
striking  proof  of  Gable's  lack  of  affectation. 

A  Home-Town  Ugly  Duckling 

In  Cadiz,  Gable  is  regarded  not  as  a  great  lover  or 
an  international  celebrity,  but  merely  as  a  local  boy 
who  is  doing  well  for  himself  in  the  outside  world. 
Some  of  the  older  residents,  in  fact,  can't  quite  pic- 
ture him  as  a  lover  at  all  because  they  remember 
that  he  was  a  very  ugly  baby. 

Leaving  Cadiz,  the  U.P.  correspondent  drove  the 
ten  miles  to  Hopedale,  where  Gable  had  gone  to  live 
at  the  age  of  four.  There  the  people  spoke  of 
his  childhood  sweetheart — round-faced  Marjorie 
Miller,  who  later  married  a  dentist  and  now  lies  bur- 
ied in  the  peaceful  cemetery  on  the  edge  of  town. 

But  as  to  Gable  himself,  the  real  authority  is  the 
bedridden  old  lady  who  was  his  schoolteacher  some 
40  years  ago.  When  she  became  gravely  ill,  recently, 
a  messenger  appeared  at  her  door  with  flowers. 
They  had  been  sent  to  her  by  Gable. 

"He  is  a  good  boy,"  she  informed  Henry  Gris. 
"I  wish  you  would  tell  him  to  stop  by  here  the  next 
time  he  goes  to  New  York.  After  all,  it  is  on  his  way 
and  I  would  like  to  see  him  again  before — "  Then 
she  stopped,  knowing  that  in  the  case  of  a  bed- 
ridden old  lady  there  could  be  but  one  ending  to 
the  sentence.  Presently,  however,  she  regained  her 
composure  and  went  on.  "To  me,"  she  said,  "he  will 
always  be  the  little  chubby  boy  with  the  red  cap 
on  his  hair." 


Gable  has  come  a  long  way  since  he  was  a  schc 
boy  in  Hopedale.  He  has  come  from  the  oil  fid 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  rubber  plants  of  Akron:  frl 
the  lumber  camps  of  Oregon  and  the  one-nil 
stands  along  the  Columbia  River  which  a  del 
mined  little  theatrical  troupe  used  to  get  to  f 
milk  boat. 

Now  that  he  is  affluent  and  adored  and  kno\j 
even  among  his  unimpressionable  colleagues,! 
"The  King,"  he  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  has  f 
always  been  a  movie  star.  He  is,  indeed,  still  a  lil 
incredulous  that  Billy  Gable,  who  used  to  play  | 
slide  trombone  back  in  Hopedale,  could  have  gro 
up  to  be  Clark  Gable,  a  20th-century  phenomen| 

Magic  Power  of  a  Famous  Name 

For  Clark  Gable,  in  all  of  his  ramifications! 
more  than  a  mere  man.  He  is  many  things  and  | 
sum  of  them  is  an  institution.  He  is  a  name- 
meaningful  letters — glowing  in  the  dusk  on  the 
marquees  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Hi 
high  finance  too — box-office;  money  in  the  bankf 
people  whom  he  has  never  even  heard  of. 

He  is  also  an  item  in  the  columns,  an  iter 
Lyons  or  Sobol  or  Hopper;  an  item  linking  hinrl 
trysts  with  girls  named  Iris  Bynum  or  Anita  Co| 
or  Dolly  O'Brien.     , 

He  is  masculinity  too — and  all  men  respect  hi 
because  he  looks  as  if  he  can  take  care  of  himsl 
And  finally  he  is,  if  one  observes  the  rapt  expn 
sions  on  the  faces  of  his  female  following,  a  si 
pressed  desire — a  quickening  of  the  heartbeats! 
womankind. 

Gable  is  all  these  things — and  yet  he  is  nonel 
them,  really.  It  is  significant  that  the  only  compla 
voiced  against  him  in  Hollywood  is  that  he  soi| 
times  neglects  to  send  flowers  to  his  hostesses, 
it  is  probably  even  more  significant  that  no  hosi| 
has  ever  allowed  such  an  oversight  to  deter 
from  asking  him  to  drop  around  again. 

Gable,  however,  is  an  exception  among  top  mc| 
stars  in  more  respects  than  this.    He  himself 
pressed  his  unorthodoxy  rather  succinctly  dur| 
an  interview  a  few  weeks  ago. 

"Look,"  he  said  to  the  interviewer.  "I  have  ml 
for  you.  I'm  unique  in  this  town  ...  I  don't  p:l 
.  .  .  Do  you  realize  what  that  means?  It  means  II 
I'm  the  only  actor  in  this  whole  town  who  i| 
trying  to  become  an  artist." 

Such  departure  from  Hollywood  conventionl 
not  deliberate,  but  simply  a  logical  result  of  [ 
steadfast  determination  to  be  himself.  Coil 
quently.  he  is  a  good  deal  more  than  natural! 
somewhat  less  spectacular,  than  most  of  his  I 
leagues  in  the  picture  business. 

He  has  neither  a  ready  wit  nor  a  talent  for  tell| 
uproarious  stories.  His  dress  is  not  especially 
aginative  either,  and  although  he  now  wears  a  bll 
tie  more  frequently  than  he  did  a  few  years  agol 
still  does  not  apDear  entirely  at  ease  when  doingj 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  40) 
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By  EDAVTN   LANHAM 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  JAMES  DWYER 

CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A 

BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  LADY  WHO  KNEW 

WHAT  SHE  WANTED— AND  GOT  IT 


The  Story:  When  Agatha  Christopher  unexpect- 
edly inherits  a  restaurant  in  New  York  City  from  an 
uncle,  she  decides  to  leave  the  small  Connecticut  town 
in  which  she  Jives  and  go  to  New  York  and  manage  the 
restaurant.  She  is  tired  of  small-town  life  and  has 
dreams  of  the  restaurant  being  a  very  swank  place. 
However,  when  she  gets  to  New  York  she  finds  that  it 
is  only  a  West  Side  bar  and  grill.  She  is  terribly  disap- 
pointed, but  Jack  Barlow,  her  late  uncle's  handsome 
young  lawyer,  encourages  her  to  stay  and  manage  the 
bar  and  grill.  After  Agatha  decides  to  do  this  she  learns 
that  she  has  also  inherited  ten  per  cent  of  a  prize  fighter, 
Lefty  Langan.  When  Lefty  is  defeated  in  a  fight  by  a 
knockout,  Agatha  takes  him  to  her  mother's  home  in 
Connecticut  to  recuperate.  Determined  to  help  the  boy 
regain  his  self-confidence,  Agatha  persuades  Oscar 
Gumper,  barman  at  the  bar  and  grill,  to  go  in  with  her 
on  buying  Lefty's  contract  from  his  old  manager, 
Benny  Small.  But  Small  insists  on  retaining  ten  per 
cent  of  Lefty.  Oscar  goes  to  Connecticut  and  begins 
to  train  Lefty.  Lefty's  girl  Lucille  does  not  want  him 
to  fight.  After  an  argument  with  her.  Lefty  promises 
that  he  will  leave  the  ring  if  he  is  ever  knocked  out 
again.  Instead  of  being  knocked  out,  however,  Lefty, 
improved  by  Oscar's  training,  wins  his  first  two  fights. 
During  all  this.  Jack  Barlow  has  been  falling  in  love 
with  Agatha,  and  one  night  coming  home  in  a  taxi  he 
makes  love  to  her.  Later  that  night  Benny  Small  calls 
Agatha  to  tell  her  that  he  has  sold  his  ten  per  cent  of 
Lefty  to  a  gambler  named  Monte  Wharton.  Agatha 
calls  Monte  Wharton  and  tries  to  get  him  to  sell.  He 
flatly  refuses,  and  Agatha  can't  talk  him  into  it. 


PART  7  OF   AN   EIGHT-PART    SERIAL 


IE  turned,  and  went  quickly  down  the 

dingy  stairs.    She  felt  nervous  and  ex- 

*i^*8-  3  hausted,  and  she  was  glad  now  that  she 

>>  v  "  was  going  to  Menasset.  When  she  met 

Gwen  at  the  station  she  said  lightly,  "Well,  it's  good 

to  get  away  from  the  gym." 

"Did  you  see  Lefty?" 

"Yes,  Mother;  he's  going  to  fight  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  It's  his  big  chance." 


"Was  that  all  you  talked  about,  Agatha?" 

"Everything  is  straightened  out,  Mother." 

She  hoped  it  was  true,  and  in  the  days  at  Me- 
nasset she  tried  to  achieve  a  sense  of  peace  and  re- 
laxation. She  sought  to  convince  herself  that  the 
incident  was  closed  but  an  uneasy  prickling  re- 
mained in  her  breast  whenever  she  thought  of  Lefty 
Langan.  One  day,  meeting  Charlie  Harper  on  the 
golf  course,  she  met  his  tentative  gesture  of  amends 
halfway  and  agreed  to  go  out  to  dinner  with  him. 

They  did  not  mention  the  New  Haven  fight,  and  it 
was  only  toward  the  end  of  dinner  that  he  spoke  of 
Lefty  Langan. 

"You  know  I  showed  your  guy  a  property,  Aga- 
tha?" he  said.  "Your  fighter.  He  looked  at  a  prop- 
erty. He  stopped  in  my  office  one  day  with  that 
redhead.   What's  her  name  again?" 

"Lucille  Long,"  Agatha  said.  "What  sort  of 
property?" 

"She  was  interested  in  one  of  those  roadside 
places  on  the  shore,  a  dairy  bar  down  toward  New 
Haven." 

"I  remember  Lefty  mentioned  they  were  looking 
over  restaurants,"  Agatha  said.  "But  I  don't  think 
you'll  make  a  sale  there.  It  was  just  curiosity." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  think  it  would  come  to  anything," 
he  said. 


After  that  night  she  did  not  make  another  dat 
with  Charlie.  The  days  passed  listlessly.  She  looko 
through  the  sports  pages  each  day  for  items  aboi 
the  Brennan-Langan  fight,  and  saw  that  the  o 
were  two  to  one  on  Brennan. 

Not  having  heard  from  Oscar  Gumper,  Agath; 
telephoned  Leo's  Place  one  night  and  found  hin 
there.  He  said  at  once,  "Aggie,  I  been  meaning  ti 
call  you,  but  we've  been  working  like  dogs  for  thi 
Brennan  fight." 

"But,  Oscar,  isn't  there  anything  I  can  do  t< 
help?"  Agatha  said.  "I  feel  like  a  shirker,  just  rus 
ticating  out  here." 

"Just  rusticate  some  more,"  Oscar  said. 

"Tell  me,  have  you  heard  anything  from  Mont 
Wharton?" 

"Not  a  thing,  Aggie." 

"That  sounds  good,"  Agatha  said.  "Then  I'll  se 
you  soon.  Oscar.  The  night  of  the  fight."  .  .  . 

Jack  Barlow  telephoned  twice  from  New  York 
and  they  had  rather  meaningless  talks  that  ran  u] 
overtime.  The  only  mention  of  Lefty  Langan  waj 
as  a  fighter,  as  the  boy  who  was  meeting  Sailo1 
Brennan  in  the  Garden,  and  Jack's  second  call  wa1 
to  ask  whether  Gwen  was  also  going  to  the  fight 
Gwen  said,  "Oh,  you  two  don't  want  me." 

So  on  the  day  of  the  fight  Agatha  went  alone  t< 
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ew  York,  and  checked  in  as  usual  at  the  West- 
ook.  Jack  called  for  her  there  at  seven,  and  Aga- 
a  experienced  a  calm,  relaxed  pleasure  in  seeing 
m  again.  As  they  were  having  dinner  he  said, 
f'ou  know,  Agatha,  you've  changed.  You've  qui- 
;d  down." 

"Maybe  you're  right,  Jack,"  she  said.  "I'm  a  girl 
10's  had  her  fling.  The  excitement  isn't  there  any 
ore.  I  don't  mean  I'm  not  excited  about  tonight's 
Jit.  I  just  mean  I'm  not  on  the  edge  of  my  chair 
y  more." 

"The  calm  before  the  storm,  maybe,  Agatha," 
ck  suggested. 

"The  calm  after  the  storm,"  Agatha  said  confi- 
ntly.  "I've  had  my  storm,  Jack.  And  by  the  way, 
onte  Wharton  wants  to  buy  my  share  of  Lefty." 
He  put  down  his  knife  and  fork.  "Sell  it,"  he 
iid,  with  unexpected  harshness.  "Sell  it,  and  get 
t  of  this  thing." 

Agatha  smiled  faintly.    "Oscar  and   I  had   an 
ment  that  neither  of  us  would  sell  without 
nsulting  the  other.   We're  not  going  to  abandon 
efty,  whatever  he  thinks  about  it." 
"What  does  he  think?" 

Agatha  shrugged.  "We'll  see  him  tonight  at  Leo's 
ace."  .  .  . 
It  was  Agatha's  first  fight  in  Madison  Square 
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Garden,  and  as  the  cab  approached  she  saw  Lefty's 
name  in  lights  on  the  marquee. 

"I  suppose  you  know  the  Garden  is  pretty  near 
sold  out,"  Jack  said.  "You'll  make  some  money  to- 
night." 

Agatha  nodded.  "Of  course  we  don't  get  a  share 
of  the  gate.  We  signed  for,  a  flat  sum.  But  still,  it's 
in  four  figures." 

They  went  down  through  the  humming  aisles  to 
their  ringside  seats,  and  there  were  surely  a  few 
club  fight  regulars  in  the  Garden,  because  Agatha 
was  recognized  and  the  whistles  came  down  from 
the  gallery.  Looking  up,  she  saw  that  the  television 
camera  was  following  her,  all  the  way  down  the 
aisle  to  their  seats. 

Ringside,  across  the  way,  a  man  raised  his  hand 
in  a  discreet  salute,  and  Agatha  saw  Monte  Whar- 
ton's thin  smile.  She  nodded  to  him,  and  sat  down. 

The  pattern  of  a  fight  was  familiar  now  to  Aga- 
tha. The  end  of  the  semifinal  bout,  the  delay  to 
put  the  main  event  on  at  radio  and  television  time, 
the  arrival  of  the  boxers  in  the  ring,  the  lowering 
of  the  microphone  and  the  introduction:  "In  this 
corner,  wearing  black  trunks,  weighing  one  hun- 
dred fifty-eiaht  and  one-quarter  pounds,  Lefty  Lan- 
gan— " 

Lefty  raised  his  hand,  and  the  pale  blue  bathrobe 


The  driver's  voice  broke  in  nt  Inst.     "East  River 
just  ahead,  Mister.     And  I  ain't  got  no  propeller" 


swung  loosely  from  his  shoulders.  His  tan  had  faded 
and  his  face  looked  white  under  the  lights,  his  hair 
very  black.  He  had  not  glanced  toward  Agatha 
from  the  moment  he  came  down  the  aisle  and 
climbed  through  the  ropes. 

Sailor  Brennan  was  a  burly  man,  with  tremen- 
dous shoulders,  but  Agatha  thought  he  looked  soft 
around  the  middle.  She  wondered  if  Oscar  had  in- 
structed Lefty  to  go  for  the  body. 

WHEN  the  bell  rang,  Lefty  did  not  come  out 
with  a  rush.  He  moved  slowly  to  meet  the 
Sailor,  and  the  first  blow  struck  was  a  light  left  jab. 
All  through  the  first  round  the  boxers  feinted  and 
sparred,  and  when  Brennan  tried  to  get  in  close 
Lefty  circled  and  jabbed  with  his  left  to  hold  him 
off.  In  the  second  round  the  pace  quickened. 
Brennan  had  a  bobbing  style;  his  strategy  was  to  get 
inside  and  maul  Lefty  in  the  infighting,  wearing 
Lefty  down  with  the  weight  of  his  huge  shoulders. 

At  the  end  of  the  round  Agatha  saw  patches  of 
red  skin  on  Lefty's  ribs.  "Your  boy  is  going  to 
take  some  punishment  this  fight,  Agatha,"  Jack  said. 

The  third  round  was  another  three  minutes  of 
almost  constant  mauling.  Lefty  tried  to  break,  time 
and  time  again,  but  Brennan  moved  in,  forcing  the 
fighting  until  Lefty  tied  him  up  and  the  referee 
broke  the  clinch.  There  was  blood  on  Lefty's  face 
at  the  end  of  the  round. 

Jack  offered  Agatha  a  cigarette,  and  she  realized 
that  already  she  had  created  a  litter  of  half-smoked 
cigarettes  at  her  feet.  She  had  been  smoking  con- 
stantly without  even  being  aware  of  it.  She  took 
the  cigarette. 

The  Sailor  came  out  for  the  fourth  with  confi- 
dence, and  almost  immediately  was  in  close  in  the 
middle  of  the  ring,  forcing  Lefty  toward  the  ropes. 
This  time  Lefty  managed  to  break  and  as  he  moved 
back  he  brought  up  a  whistling  uppercut  that 
missed  by  inches. 

"That's  the  idea,"  Jack  said.  "He  wants  to 
straighten  him  up  with  an  uppercut.  If  he  can  do 
that,  he  might  have  a  chance." 

"A  chance?"  Agatha  said.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  he's  losing  the  fight." 

Agatha  had  not  seen  it  that  way,  but  watching 
closely,  she  saw  that  Lefty  was  landing  few  blows, 
and  his  powerful  left  hook  was  impotent.  Bren- 
nan was  blocking  beautifully,  and  driving  rights  to 
Lefty's  body.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth,  Oscar  was 
at  work  in  Lefty's  corner  with  sponge  and  swabs. 

The  fifth  round  was  like  the  fourth,  with  Lefty 
maneuvering  to  escape  the  ropes  and  the  Sailor 
pressing  in.  Once  Lefty  landed  a  left  hook  and 
there  was  a  shout  from  the  crowd.  But  he  was  back- 
ing away  and  the  blow  did  not  slow  Brennan  in  the 
least.  Lefty's  face  was  pink  from  his  bleeding  nose, 
and  there  were  red  marks  on  his  body  where  bloody 
gloves  had  struck.  Toward  the  end  of  the  round 
Lefty  loosed  another  uppercut  that  did  not  miss. 
It  caught  the  Sailor  high  on  the  chest,  and  Agatha 
heard  his  grunt,  but  he  kept  moving  in,  forcing  the 
fighting. 

The  bell  rang  for  the  sixth  round,  and  Oscar 
lifted  Lefty  by  the  armpits  and  shoved  him  forward. 
As  soon  as  a  blow  was  struck  his  nose  was  bleeding 
again. 

Brennan,  boring  in,  had  Lefty  against  the  ropes 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46) 
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An  Army  snowmobile  with  Operation  Musk  Ox  creeps  across  the  frozen  wastes  of  northern  Canada  in  a  test  of  both  its  performance  and  fuel  in  subzero  weatif 

Freezing  for  Freedom 


By  JOHN  KORD  LAGEMANN 


Up  at  Churchill  in  the  arctic,  where  a  false  move  will  instantly  freeze  a  lung 
or  crack  the  toughest  steel,  members  of  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  armed  forces 
are  gauging  the  power  of  the  elements.    It's  colder  than  the  coldest  war 


P  IN  the  North  Country,  people  still 
help  one  another  out  as  a  matter  of 
course.  When  some  Eskimo  trappers 
up  at  Baker  Lake  caught  a  polar  bear 
for  a  zoo  in  the  States,  Major  Frank 
Riddel  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Signal  Corps  said 
why,  sure,  he'd  be  glad  to  fly  it  down  to  the  railroad 
at  Churchill  in  his  single-engine  Norseman. 

The  bear,  put  to  sleep  with  some  ether  and  a  cou- 
ple of  morphine  styrettes,  was  laid  gently  on  the 
floor  just  behind  the  pilot's  seat.  Since  the  bear 
weighed  somewhat  under  a  ton,  there  was  still 
room  for  a  seal  in  a  cage. 
Halfway  down  to  Churchill,  Riddel  simultane- 


ously lost  radio  contact  with  the  R.C.A.F.  there, 
ran  into  a  blizzard,  and  watched  a  sheet  of  ice 
thickening  over  the  wings.  The  bear  took  this  mo- 
ment to  announce,  with  a  heavy  paw  on  Riddel's 
shoulder  and  a  hot  fishy  breath  on  his  neck,  that 
he  was  wide  awake,  and  hungry. 

"You  might  say  my  fate  was  sealed,"  reminisces 
the  pun-loving  major.  He  solved  the  riddle  by 
reaching  back  to  the  cage,  unfastening  the  door 
and  letting  the  seal  preoccupy — and  finally  occupy 
— the  bear,  while  he  cleared  the  storm  and  guided 
the  plane  to  a  safe  landing  at  home  base. 

The  arctic  is  something  like  Major  Riddel's  polar 
bear.  What  with  the  untold  oil  and  mineral  treas- 
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U.  S.  and  Canadian  armies  could  not  use  the 
Eskimos'  solution  to  the  clothing  problem. 
The  Eskimos'  untanned  hides  require  a 
periodic    chewing    to    keep    them    pliable 
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i  ujs  that  lie  beneath  its  snows,  and  a  winter-wise 

R.sia  just  across  the  pole,  it  suddenly  began  to 
i  at  act  new  interest  right  after  World  War  II.  But 
i  B»jody,  including  the  military  establishments  of 
I  Qada  or  the  United  States,  seemed  to  know  what 
■  ho  about  it. 

lit  Fort  Churchill's  Joint  Cold  Weather  Experi- 
ilptal  Station,  established  two  years  ago  just  out- 
^Jf  the  little  frontier  settlement  of  Churchill  on 

Hdson  Bay,  a  number  of  Americans  of  the  U.S. 
.Jiny's  First  Arctic  Test  Detachment  are  working 

Cd  in  mitten  with  the  Canadians  to  pull  a  seal  out 
i  M  cage. 

i  {"hat  doesn't  mean  flying  all  the  way  over  the  arc- 

Jtin  long-range  aircraft.  For  quite  a  while  we've 
■o  all  too  aware  that  besides  short  cuts  between 

Jpous  parts  of  the  world  the  arctic  offers  high-alti- 
*  4je  flying  weather  that  is  as  good  if  not  better  than 

i   other  place  on  the  globe. 

:or  actual  flight  control  of  this  air  space,  how- 

mr,  advance  bases  are  needed  and  a  string  of 

Bar  and  loran  stations  clear  across  the  northland. 

Id  for  development  of  its  resources,  men  and 

Jthines  are  needed  that  can  buck  the  continent's 

lighest  combination  of  climate  and  terrain.  Fort 
'fjurchill  has  brought  the  arctic  problem  down  to 

bin  in  terms  of  living,  working,  moving,  and,  if 
"pessary,  fighting  on  the  ground. 

|JThe  little  town  of  Churchill,  once  a  Hudson's 
iKs  Company  fur  outpost,  was  chosen  for  its  im- 
Iftant  role  for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  is  Canada's 
Sst  northerly  point  having  year-round  rail  trans- 
lation. For  the  eight  or  nine  summer  weeks 
,.  lien  the  bay  is  ice-free,  it's  a  salt-water  port  com- 

Cing  with  Montreal  in  shipping  wheat  to  Europe. 
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Because  the  morale  of  the  isolated  expedition  was  greatly  improved  by  the  presence  of  four  nurses,  men 
like  these  Canadian  fliers  were  given  permission  to  bring  their  wives  to  the  operation's  northern  base 
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A  Useful  War  Base  in  the  Arctic 

Back  in  1943,  during  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
(fen  German  U-boats  threatened  our  air  bases  in 
ftwfoundland  and  Labrador,  the  U.S.  built  an  al- 
Inate  airfield  and  an  emergency  hospital  at 
Jiurchill  for  the  evacuation  of  wounded  from  Eu- 
This  project,  never  used  and  soon  aban- 

ed,  provides  ready  shelter  and  excellent  landing 
ilities.   Located  just  above  the  arctic  tree  line, 
:  site  gives  equal  access  to  bush  country  and  bar- 
lands. 

>ut  mainly  Churchill  was  selected  as  a  test  base 

ause  it  enjoys  some  of  the  foulest  winter  weather 
be  found  anywhere  on  the  globe. 
e  snow  at  Churchill  isn't  the  kind  you  find  on 

istmas  cards.  Winds  that  sweep  down  from  the 
le  unobstructed  over  the  barrens  blow  the  snow 
horizontally,  at  speeds  up  to  70  miles  an  hour. 

hder  a  microscope,  the  tiny  pellets  look  like 

rcupines  with  sharp,  crystalline  quills.  Through 

opening  no  bigger  than  a  nail  hole,  they  can  fill 

tent  or  a  closed  vehicle  overnight.    Because  of 

quills,  the  snow  pellets  cohere  like  so  many 
ckleburs.  Just  by  standing  still  for  a  few  min- 
es you  can  start  a  drift  that  will  block  a  road  in 
"natter  of  hours. 

From  an  airplane,  circling  in  a  cloudless  sky 
•ove  an  invisible  landing  field,  the  blowing  snow 
iks  like  newsprint  rushing  through  a  roller  press, 
ften  it's  only  a  few  feet  high.  On  the  ground  you 
ten  walk  in  a  blizzard  up  to  your  neck,  half 

ded  by  the  sun  and  still  unable  to  see  below 
>ur  waist. 

In  the  village,  a  scattering  of  50  or  so  houses, 
ares  and  tar-paper  huts,  the  townsfolk  take  the 
;ry  cold  weather  in  their  stride  and  wonder  why 

military  make  such  a  fuss  about  it. 
A  couple  of  winters  ago  an  old  trapper  known 
as  "Pop"  was  found  dead  in  his  tar-paper 
ack,  his  right  hand  frozen  around  the  neck  of  a 
Mtle.  Difficult  any  time  of  year  because  of  the 
irmafrost,  burial  is  almost  impossible  in  winter, 
nee  Windy  Smith,  the  Pennsylvania-born  lum- 
2r  dealer,  was  fresh  out  of  pine  boards  for  a  cof- 
n,  Pop's  remains  had  to  wait  in  the  lumber  shed 

a  shipment  arrived. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  42) 
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How  can  an  army  be  maintained  in  temperatures  of  more  than  30  degrees  below  zero?  Members  of  the 
Canadian  army  (above)  prepare  to  leave  on  Operation  Musk  Ox  in  search  of  answers  to  this  question.  At 
Fort  Churchill's  school,  the  kids  (below)  have  fun  taking  belly-floppers  at  recess.  There's  a  shortage  of  sleds 
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e  Best  Boy  with  a  Horse 

By  JACK  WEEKS 

I  raised  Troubadour  from  a  foal,  and  I  loved  him.   But  that  jockey  Winthrop  didn't.   I  told  him  when 
he  rode  Troubadour  in  the  Belmont  to  lay  off  his  whip,  or  I'd  beat  his  head  off.  He  wouldn't  listen  to  me 


L  HALE  says  to  just  tell  you  everything, 
Mr.  Abrams,  and  maybe  you  can  figure 
out  something  so  I  won't  get  five  years, 
anyway.  He  says  to  try  and  think  of 
everything,  just  how  it  happened  and  maybe  you 
would  see  how  it  was  and  could  keep  me  out  of 
prison. 

I  guess  there's  two  main  points.  One  is  I  grew 
up  to  be  five  foot  seven  and  built  to  match  and  the 
other  is  the  way  I  like  horses.  Do  you  like  them, 
Mr.  Abrams?  I  don't  mean  to  bet  on  them  but  do 
you  really  like  them?  The  way  they  feel  and  talk 
to  you  and  all.  I  even  love  the  way  they  smell. 
That  may  sound  funny  to  you,  but  I  do. 

I  was  raised  around  them.  Down  home  my 
daddy  run  three  or  four  little  old  quarter  horses 
and  I  handled  them  early.    When  I  was  just  a  little 


kid  I  used  to  ride  into  Cherokee  behind  my  daddy. 
He'd  settle  down  in  the  store  and  I'd  sit  outside  on 
the  hitching  rail,  talking  to  the  ponies.  Just  sitting 
there  quiet  and  watching  them  I  got  to  know  an 
awful  lot  about  horses.  I  used  to  say  to  myself: 
I  bet  if  I  walked  down  the  street  now  and  said, 
"Come  on,  horses,"  every  one  of  these  ponies 
would  follow  me  right  out  of  Oklahoma. 

When  I  was  about  fourteen  I  left  home.  We 
had  a  little  mare  called  Chickie  and  my  daddy  run 
her  with  a  bad  foot  just  to  get  drinking  money  and 
it  like  to  broke  my  heart.  Some  fellow  had  told  me 
about  the  Bluegrass  and  I  come  up  to  Kentucky 
and  got  a  job  with  Shawnee  stables. 

They  started  me  off  just  working  around  the 
.barn  and  they  didn't  ask  no  questions  about  how 
old  I  was  and  where  was  my  folks  and  things  like 


that.  Old  Wilcey — he's  the  foreman — seen  I  knew 
horses  and  liked  them  and  he  just  pointed  out  th< 
pails  and  the  pitchforks  and  showed  me  where 
sleep.  I  worked  around  the  place  like  that  for  < 
little  while  and  then  Wilcey  give  me  a  horse  oik 
day,  just  to  try  me,  and  that's  how  I  got  startec 
riding  horses  for  Shawnee. 

I  exercised  Shawnee  horses  the  rest  of  that  winte 
and  when  spring  come  they  took  me  along  to  Mary 
land.  That  was  when  I  saw  my  first  big  racing  am 
got  a  chance  to  see  how  them  great  fellows  liki 
Arcaro  and  Atkinson  handle  themselves.  It  w; 
a  real  treat  for  me,  Mr.  Abrams.  I'd  never  see 
nothing  like  it  down  home  and  it  did  something 
me.    It  made  me  ambitious. 

Before  that  I'd  never  wanted  anything  excep 
just  to  handle  horses  but  now  I  wanted  to  ride  then 


I  said,  "I  love  this  horse  and  I  don't  want  fa 
whipped  by  no  jockey.  You  take  my  advice  a 
ride  him  right  or  ill  beat  your  thick  head 


if 


horses. 


in  e  big  stakes  and  go  after  the  big  prizes.  I  knew 
th.  when  it  come  to  just  riding  I  was  as  good  as 
an'  nan  alive.  All  I  needed  was  a  little  experience 
in  racing  way.  I  knew  when  1  was  out  there  in 
rning  working  horses  for  Mr.  Hale  that  I  sat 
a  Irse  just  as  good  as  Arcaro  or  anybody  and  I 
rati  him  just  as  good.    Mr.  Hale  said  so  himself. 

'e  went  up  to  Belmont  after  the  Preakness  and 
I  $v  all  the  best  horses  and  the  best  riders  then, 
t  ade  me  wilder  than  ever  to  be  a  jockey.  I 
we  hed  them  in  the  races  and  listened  to  them  talk 
an  it  seemed  to  me  like  they  didn't  know  no  more 
abit  it  than  I  did.  Sometimes  the  way  they 
it  lied  a  horse  and  the  way  they  talked  it  seemed 
to  le  that  some  of  them  didn't  have  nothing  to 
■jmmend  them  for  the  work  of  a  jockey  except 
»  size.  It  seemed  like  they  didn't  really  feel  the 
i — not  all  of  them  anyway — and  it  seemed 
some  of  them  actually  hated  the 
atched  them  for  a  while  and  listened 
em  bragging  and  wrangling  and  then 
de  up  my  mind  it  was  time  to  speak 
iece.  So  I  went  to  Mr.  Hale  and  I 
him:  "Mr.  Hale,  I'd  like  to  ride  for 
one  of  these  days,  in  the  races  I  mean, 
reckon  you  could  use  me  that  way?" 
r.  Hale  looked  me  in  the  eye  kind  of 
y  and  then  he  looked  me  over,  down 
y  feet,  the  way  he  looks  at  a  horse 
a  race.  Then  he  looked  away.  After 
it  he  said:  "Well,  I  don't  know, 
don.  Maybe.  But  don't  set  your 
on  it.  You  look  kind  of  rangy  to 
Chances  are  you'll  grow  some  yet. 
be  grow  a  little  too  big." 
id:  "Well,  if  1  don't  grow,  Mr.  Hale, 
t  then?" 

*  made  me  a  right  nice  answer,  Mr. 
ams.  He  said:  "If  you  don't  grow, 
don,  you  can  ride  my  horse  in  the 
by." 


ARTED   out   right    then   to    be    a 
key.  I  begun  training  the  next  morn- 
I  didn't  eat  nothing  but  a  cup  of  cof- 
before  working  the  horses;  after  that  a 
pie  of  slices  of  dry  toast  and  one  glass 
vater.    I  tried  a  baked  apple  and  some 
e  coffee  for  lunch  and  by  evening  I 
to  died  from  hunger  but  by  golly,  Mr. 
ams,  I  stuck  to  it.    I  made  myself  stop 
r  two  boiled  eggs  and  some  more  dry 
>t.    I  didn't  have  no  milk  nor  no  pie 
I  love  both  better  than  old  Wilcey  loves  whisky, 
kept  that  up  for  an  everlasting  month.    When 
sgun  I  weighed  110  pounds  and  at  the  end  of 
month  I  weighed  113. 

thought:  Well,  I  ain't  getting  enough  exercise, 

's  all.    I  was  riding  and  walking  horses  morn- 

i  and  working  around  the  barn  days  and  up 

a  the  horses  at  night  sometimes,  but  I  was  such 

lid  in  those  days  I  figured  that  didn't  really  count 

klpxercise. 

Wo  I  started  getting  up  earlier  and  running  around 

t)  track  in  a  sweater  and  sometimes  in  the  heat 

■the  day,  before  the  first  race  was  off,  I'd  run 

pund  the  center  field. 

kept  running  and  working  and  starving  for  an- 

er  month  before  I  weighed  myself  again  and 

s  time  I  weighed  115.    That  pretty  near  busted 

,  Mr.  Abrams.     I  went  out  behind  the  barns 

ere  nobody  could  see  me  and  laid  down  in  the 

and  I  just  give  in.    After  a  while  I  felt  better 

I  said  to  myself,  I'll  try  her  once  more.     So 

a  little  further  every  day  and  I  ate  a  little  less 

I  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  no  good. 

t  almost  seemed  like  I  was  sick  or  something, 

of  the  time  anyway,  and  one  morning  I  done 

y  thing.     I  let  a  horse  get  away  from  me, 

Abrams.     I  just  couldn't  seem  to  hold  him 

ehow.     He  plumb  got  away  from  me  and  be 

ed  if  he  didn't  throw  me  when  I  thought  I 

had  him  steadied.    I  couldn't  hardly  believe 

I  hadn't  been  throwed  ever  before  by  a  Shawnee 


horse.     I  hadn't  been  throwed  since  I  was  down 
home  helping  my  daddy  break  range  stock. 

Mr.  Hale  looked  to  sec  that  the  other  boys  caught 
this  horse  all  right  before  he  run  himself  through 
a  fence,  and  then  he  rode  over  to  where  I  was 
sitting  in  the  dirt.  He  looked  down  at  me  and  said: 
"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Sheldon?  That  ain't 
like  you." 

I  said:  "I  don't  know,  Mr.  Hale.  I  don't  feel 
just  right." 

He  said:  "Maybe  you  ain't  eating  enough." 
"I'm  eating  enough  for  a  jockey,   Mr.   Hale." 
"Maybe  you  ain't  eating  enough  for  a  fifteen- 
year-old  boy,"  he  said.  "You  go  back  and  wash  up 
and  then  wait  for  me  in  my  car.    I  want  to  have  a 
talk  with  you." 

I  done  like  he  said  and  he  took  me  over  to  Arthur 
O'Keefe's  on  Little  Neck  Parkway,  where  some  of 
the  racing  people  liked  to  eat,  and  he  sat  me  down 
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That's  the  kind  of  a  fellow  Mr.  Hale  is,  Mr. 
Abrams.  I  don't  know  how  good  you  know  him, 
maybe  hotter  than  me,  hut  I'm  telling  you  just  the 
same. 

Anyway,  that's  what  happened.  I  went  back  to 
the  mam  farm  in  Kentucky  and  put  the  nees  out  of 
my  head.  I  just  settled  down  to  the  breeding  and 
raising.  I  carried  a  lot  of  water  and  shoveled  out 
a  lot  of  stalls  and  looked  after  the  brood  mares  and 
the  stallions.  And  I  liked  it,  Mr.  Abrams.  It's 
really  what  I'm  cut  out  for. 

I  hadn't  been  back  there  more  than  a  day  when 
I  run  across  something  that  made  me  forget  every- 
thing else  in  the  world.  We  had  a  new  French  mare 
on  the  place  called  Chantcuse  and  she  had  foaled 
a  colt  by  The  Minstrel.  This  little  devil  was  about 
three  months  old  when  I  first  come  across  him  and 
damn  if  he  wasn't  the  cutest  thing  that  ever  ate 
oats.  I  like  to  died  when  I  first  saw  him  walking 
in  from  the  pasture  with  his  mama,  kind 
of  biting  at  her  shoulder  the  way  a  lively 
horse  nips  at  the  lead  pony  when  he's  go- 
ing to  the  post. 


H' 


"Troubadour  ain't  just  a  mount,"  I  said.  Winthrop 
laughed.    "Well,"  he  said,  "we'll  see  about  that" 


to  a  steak,  well  done,  and  fried  onions  and  mashed 
potatoes  and  a  couple  of  glasses  of  milk.  He  didn't 
say  nothing  while  1  ate  and  I  didn't  either.  When  I 
finally  got  full,  he  started  in.  It  was  hard  to  know 
I  wasn't  going  to  be  a  jockey  after  all,  but  coming 
from  him  I  didn't  mind  it  so  much.  If  it  had  been 
my  daddy  or  anybody  else  I  would  have  hit  him 
with  the  damn  ketchup  bottle  or  something  but 
with  Mr.  Hale  I  just  took  it. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Hale  give  me  a  long  talk. 
He  said  it  looked  like  I  was  going  to  grow  too  big 
for  a  jockey  but  that  didn't  mean  I  couldn't  work 
with  horses.  He  said  I  was  the  best  boy  with  a 
horse  he'd  ever  seen  and  he  thought  if  I  forgot  this 
business  of  riding  in  the  races  I'd  be  a  real  asset  to 
Shawnee.  Maybe  if  I  behaved  myself,  he  said,  I 
could  get  to  be  a  trainer,  finally,  like  him,  maybe 
even  run  a  big  farm  like  Shawnee. 

"There  ain't  many  people  can  do  it,  Sheldon,"  he 
said,  "and  it's  a  real  satisfactory  living.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'm  going  to  do.  I'm  going  to  send  you  back 
to  Kentucky  and  let  you  work  with  the  young  stock 
and  bring  some  horses  along  for  me.  I  got  an 
idea  you'll  bring  a  good  horse  to  the  races  for  us, 
one  of  these  days.  Of  course  it  won't  say  on  the 
program  that  you  done  it  and  you  won't  get  no 
pictures  in  the  papers  because  you're  just  a  kid  yet, 
after  all.  but  you'll  know  who  done  it  and  I'll  know. 
One  of  these  days  you'll  be  a  leading  trainer.  You 
could  even  be  head  trainer  at  Shawnee  because  I 
ain't  going  to  live  forever,  you  know." 


E  DIDN'T  have  much  color  then  but 
you  could  see  he  was  going  to  be  one 
of  them  golden  chestnuts  that  make  all 
other  horses  look  sorry.  He  had  the  bone 
and  the  style  that  promised  something.  I 
said  to  myself,  there's  a  by  God  horse  and 
if  he  don't  take  it  all  before  he  gets 
through  I'm  quitting  this  business  and 
going  to  work  in'  a  garage. 

I  asked  about  them  when  they  come  in 
and  the  barn  foreman  said,  "You  can 
have  them  and  welcome.  That  damned 
mare  thinks  she's  give  birth  to  the  next 
President.    You  can't  get  near  her." 

I  didn't  say  nothing  but  I  thought  I'd 
like  to  see  the  horse  I  can't  get  near  and 
I  started  making  up  to  them.  She  was 
nervous  all  right,  but  it  didn't  take  me  no 
time  to  make  her  understand  that  every- 
thing that  walked  two-legged  wasn't  going 
to  hurt  her  baby  and  after  that  we  got 
along  real  good.  It  was  funny  the  way 
everybody  around  the  place  just  kind  of 
turned  the  problem  over  to  me.  From 
then  on  I  spent  a  big  part  of  my  time  with 
that  pair  and  it  went  along  like  that  all  the 
way  through  the  breaking  of  the  colt. 

He  grew  up  beautiful  but  it  seemed  like 
nobody  but  me  could  see  him  at  first. 
They  was  all  watching  a  black  filly  in  that  crop  that 
eventually  done  real  good  as  a  two-year-old  but  she 
didn't  belong  in  the  barn  with  this  little  chestnut 
devil. 

The  only  one  that  saw  him  in  those  days  was 
Mr.  Hale.  He  come  back  from  Saratoga  and  looked 
the  foals  over  one  Sunday  and  he  seen  me  fooling 
with  the  little  Frenchie,  like  I  called  him.  Mr. 
Hale  sort  of  grinned  and  then  he  said:  "I  see  you 
got  your  eye  on  something.  Well,  you  ain't  made 
no  mistake.  Just  take  good  care  of  him  and  we'll 
have  some  fun  in  two,  three  years." 

So  I  did.  I  lived  with  that  colt  daytime  and  night, 
Mr.  Abrams,  and  I  saw  to  it  that  he  never  had  a 
bad  minute.  He  grew  up  good.  Big  strong,  lively, 
mischievous  but  not  mean,  really,  and  he  learned 
his  lessons.  He  got  his  name — Troubadour — and 
he  come  out  for  the  first  time  in  April  at  Havre  de 
Grace.  I  was  there,  Mr.  Abrams.  Mr.  Hale  fixed 
things  for  me  to  leave  the  farm  and  kind  of  follow 
along  with  this  horse  and  he  let  me  work  him  morn- 
ings. He  figured  I'd  got  over  the  jockey  idea  and  it 
wouldn't  harm  me  to  ride  a  little.  So  he  let  me  ride 
Troubadour  but  not  no  other  horses. 

The  first  race  was  just  one  of  those  little  old  four- 
and-a-half  furlong  things  but  it  looked  like  the 
Derby  to  me  and  the  way  he  acted,  Troubadour 
felt  the  same.  He  just  about  jumped  out  of  his 
shoes  in  the  parade  and  when  the  gate  opened  he 
was  purely  gone  from  there.  He  win  from  here  to 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  57) 
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Boue  Soeurs'  black  sheer  organdy  blouse  is  lined 
with  blue,  frosted  with  white  embroidery,  has  silk 
net  push-up  sleeves  and  will  cost  a  stylish  $95 

Stam-U  lor  Spaa 


Bv  TOBE 


iRANDMA  called  them  peek-a-boo.  In  the  spring 

Gof  1949  they're  known  as  Venus-look.  But  call 
them  what  you  will,  delicate,  transparent 
lingerie  blouses  are  still  as  nattering  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago — and  still  as  practical  for 
wear  with  suits  and  skirts.  They're  always  in  fashion  when 
clothes  are  gay,  pretty,  feminine.  So  of  course  they're  in 
fashion  now. 

With  them  you'll  see  a  revival  of  their  inevitable  com- 
panion piece,  the  fragile,  beribboned  camisole.  For,  obvi- 
ously, there's  got  to  be  something  to  peek  at. 

The  skirt-and-blouse  combination  was  popular  all 
through  the  late  90s  and  reached  a  peak  around  1915.  Then 
the  low  waistlines  of  the  20s  forced  blouses  into  a  temporary 
although  not  total,  retirement. 

But  they've  been  staging  a  big  comeback  lately,  and  it 
looks  as  if  this  spring  might  be  the  biggest  lingerie  blouse 
season  ever.  The  stores  are  full  of  an  endless  variety  of 
frilly,  frothy  blouse  fashions. 

There  are  plenty  of  high,  demure  necklines,  but  the 
essence  of  the  Venus-look  is  low  and  alluring,  an  effect 
achieved  by  either  the  deep,  plunging  V  or  the  low,  wide  U. 
And  today's  Miss  won't  fill  these  in  with  guimpes  or  vestees, 
as  Grandma  used  to  do. 

The  most  prevalent  and  popular  materials  are  organdy, 
batiste  and  eyelet.  Interest  and  femininity  are  added  by 
tucks,  ruffles,  lace,  embroidery — all  the  old  familiar  devices. 
Minute  collars,  designed  to  be  worn  with  necklaces,  strike  a 
new  note.  Sleeves  are  puffed  or  plain,  short,  long  or  middling. 
Any  and  all  kinds  of  lovely  lingerie  blouses  are  to  be  found 
in  this  spring  of  1949.  You'll  pay  your  money  (anything 
from  less  than  $5  to  more  than  $100)  and  you'll  take  your 
choice.  Em~~TT~~T 


Neck  ruffle  and  frilly  panel  make  allover  embroidered 
Swiss  eyelet  demure.  About  $25.  (Sampson  Katzenberg) 


Plunging  neckline  organdy  blouse  has  ruffled  eyelet 
revers  and  front.   About  $11.   (Sampson  Katzenberg) 
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Ruffles  edge  deep  U  neckline  in  a  combination  of  or- 
gandy and  eyelet.  About  $18.  (Gregory  &  Goldberg) 


Tailored  blouse  of  allover  embroidered  organdy  has  Peter 
Pan  collar  and  peplum  of  crisp  pique.  About  $15.  (Helitzer) 


Wide,  lacy,  scalloped  yoke  has  Val  lace  ruffle,  batiste 
petal  collar  with  a  net  insert.     About  $6.     (Milady) 


Eyelet  Johnny  collar  and  bosom  outlined  with  Val  lace  adorn 
a  sheer,  imported  batiste  blouse.     About  $5.     (Judy  Bond) 


Send  your  quettlont  on  b/oiu«a  with  a  stamped,  telf- 
addressed  envelop*  to  Wonven's  Fashion  Editor, 
Collier's,  250  Park  Avenue,  Note  York  17,  Now  York 


HUL  JEWELUT — LA    TAUSCA 

CAMISOLES — CHEVETTI 
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I  Stole  A  Million 


I 


By  DAVID  SCHIFFER 

m  told  to  BARNEY  NAGLER  and  COLLIE  SMALL 


■ 


\ 


David  Schiffer  waits  on  a  street  corner  as  he  did  when  he  was  staging  fake  accidents.  He  never  interfered  unless  a  "flopper"  erred  or  someone  was  getting  wi 


CONCLUSION  OF  A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 


OR  a  long  time  I  was  just  a  punk,  but  I 
never  stopped  thinking.  I  learned  a  lot 
of  angles  hanging  around  smart  guys, 
and  finally  I  got  pretty  big  myself.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  figure  out  a 
system  for  gypping  insurance  companies  by  staging 
fake  accidents,  and  this  pattarn  was  good  for  over  a 
million  dollars  in  the  15  years  I  worked  it. 

I  think  I  was  the  biggest  operator  in  this  line  in 
the  country.  There  are  guys  working  this  racket  in 
every  big  city,  but  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  no 
special  tie-up.  I  worked  New  York,  but  early  in 
the  war  I  had  a  feeling  that  maybe  insurance  com- 
panies there  were  getting  case-wise  and  I  went  to 
Chicago  to  see  if  I  could  work  with  the  racket  there. 

In  Chicago  I  met  two  lawyers  and  asked  them 
how  things  were.  They  introduced  me  to  an  Italian 
who  was  taking  the  Chicago  companies  for  plenty. 
He  said,  "No  go,"  as  he  had  the  Chicago  territory 
sewed  up  but  he  said  he  thought  the  St.  Paul  terri- 
tory was  open.  I  did  not  take  this  proposition  as  I 
needed  to  work  in  a  more  congested  city  where 
real  accidents  happen  all  the  time.  I  did  not  wish 
my  fake  accidents  to  stick  out,  so  I  came  back  to 
New  York. 

Not  long  afterward  the  Chicago  mob  sent  me  a 
flopper  with  a  big  reputation.  I  wanted  to  see  for 
myself  so  I  gave  him  an  audition.  I  took  him  out 
and  had  him  run  at  my  car  as  I  turned  a  corner  and 
then  fall  in  the  street  while  making  out  that  he  had 
broken  his  shoulder. 

This  flopper  was  the  best  actor  I  ever  met.  I 
used  him  quite  often  but  later  I  learned  his  tech- 
nique and  I  didn't  need  him  any  more.  He  used  to 
lay  in  the  street  and  scream  and  make  faces  to 
indicate  pain  and  suffering.    He  was  so  good  I  had 


In  the  first  installment  of  this  two-part 
article,  David  Schiffer,  who  has  pleaded 
guilty  to  swindling  operations  that  cost  in- 
surance companies  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  who  is  now  in  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
described  the  manner  in  which  he  staged  fake 
accidents.  In  this  concluding  installment  he 
tells,  in  his  underworld  jargon,  the  story  of 
his  amazingly  successful  fifteen  years  of 
cheating  and  double-crossing,  and  the  touch- 
and-go  chase  in  which  he  outwitted  the  po- 
lice for  three  years — a  chase  which  ended 
when  he  made  the  mistake  he  had  always 
feared  he  would  make. 


to  pay  him  $75  a  flop,  which  was  top  money  as  I 
was  paying  my  other  floppers  $25. 

I  never  let  my  floppers  see  my  settlement  checks 
from  the  insurance  companies  as  this  would  have 
made  them  very  angry.  They  thought  I  was  getting 
around  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  per  accident, 
which  I  told  them  I  had  to  split  with  doctors, 
lawyers,  insurance  adjusters  and  so  forth.  I  was 
really  getting  up  to  five  or  six  thousand.  I  had  to 
pay  off  a  few  lawyers  and  what  not,  but  I  could 
chisel  them,  too. 

I  kept  a  stable  of  six  or  eight  floppers  and  divers 
all  the  time.  I  would  pick  them  up  on  corners 
where  I  knew  guys  hung  out  looking  to  pick  up 
some  change.  The  floppers  could  only  pretend  to 
get  hit  by  cars  that  were  going  slow  around  corners. 
They  could  not  take  dives  by  falling  into  the  side 


of  cars  going  straight  up  the  street.    Divers  did  n| 
make  good  floppers,  either. 

I  dressed  the  floppers  and  divers  to  look  like  pe 
pie  from  the  neighborhood  the  accident  was  in. 
15  years  I  never  saw  a  flopper  or  diver  even  gl 
bruised.  While  they  were  laying  in  the  street  puttiil 
on  the  act,  it  was  funny  that  nobody  ever  tumblcf 
to  the  fraud.    Even  though  they  were  supposed 
be  hit  by  a  car,  their  clothes  never  got  torn  atfl 
their  faces  were  not  even  dusty. 

I  usually  had  at  least  one  woman  flopper  in  nj 
stable.  One  of  the  best  was  Miss  X,  who  I  foun| 
by  chance  when  I  staged  a  flop  at  Fifty-seven 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue.  She  was  not  in  til 
picture  at  this  time  as  she  was  a  pickpocket  wl| 
specialized  in  clipping  "binger"  bags,  which  a| 
women's  purses  with  easy  clasps  to  open. 

At  this  particular  accident  on  Fifty-seventh  Stre 
a  big  crowd  had  gathered  around  the  flopper  whenl 
woman  yelled  out  that  her  purse  had  been  clippe| 
This  seemed  to  be  a  common  occurrence  to  me 
pickpockets  often  got  in  my  crowds  to  do  thel 
work  and  it  became  very  annoying  as  it  took  tl|j 
play  away  from  my  livelihood. 

One  of  my  henchmen  was  informed  by  me 
break  this  play  up  as  a  crowd  was  gathering  arouil 
the  woman,  who  had  grabbed  hold  of  Miss  X,  pra| 
tically  with  her  hand  in  this  woman's  bag. 

As  quick  as  a  flash  my  henchman  removed  a  nil 
cap  from  my  car,  which  was  parked  near  by,  ail 
took  out  a  phony  police  badge  which  I  had  hiddil 
there.  My  henchman  immediately  walked  into  t!« 
crowd  and  flashed  the  badge  at  a  young  rookie  C(| 
who  was  trying  to  take  over,  and  said  to  this  cop, 
am  from  headquarters.  I  have  been  watching  th| 
young  lady.   I  will  take  over." 

My  henchman  then  walked  away  with  Miss  X 
tow  and  two  blocks  away  I  picked  them  up  in  nj 
car.    I  then  told  her  we  were  not  coppers  and  si' 
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ed  us  very  much  and  we  went  to  dinner.  From 
time  on  we  became  very  friendly.  I  could  see 
we  would  be  a  great  team  so  I  gave  her  the 
sition  and  she  liked  it  very  much. 
ow  my  problem  was  to  get  rid  of  the  lady 
:r  I  already  had  working  for  me  as  she  was 
ging  in  drink  for  quite  some  time.  The  mode 
Deration  here  was  for  her  to  stage  an  accident  in 
it  of  the  Roxy  Theater.  When  this  accident  was 
I  had  two  men  who  looked  like  police  officers 
her  up  and  scare  the  daylights  out  of  her.  They 
er  go  and  she  called  me  that  afternoon  and  told 
she  had  to  quit  and  gave  me  the  reason  and  I 

with  her. 
iss  X,  who  I  now  had  a  great  interest  in,  took 
place.    She  had  a  hair-trigger  mind  and  soon 
e  an  expert  in  this  field. 

The  Easiest  Fractures  to  Fake 

specialized  in  having  my  floppers  fake  shoul- 
and  elbow  fractures,  as  these  were  the  type  of 
ays  that  were  easiest  to  fake.  Once  I  exped- 
ited with  a  phony  basal  skull  fracture,  but  it  was 
iry  to  keep  this  type  of  patient  in  a  private 
kpital  and  pay  a  doctor  to  say  he  was  treating 
patient,  and  this  proved  too  expensive, 
i  this  basal  I  got  an  accomplice  at  Bellevue  Hos- 
to  make  a  spinal  tap  on  a  stiff  in  the  morgue 
\n.  I  then  pricked  my  own  finger  to  get  some 
which  I  put  in  the  test  tube  of  fluid  to  indi- 
a  basal  skull  fracture. 

lis  was  a  little  too  complicated  for  me,  and  the 

I  had  posing  in  the  hospital  as  the  injured  party 

raising  the  ante  on  me.   I  did  not  make  too 

ch  on  this  case  although  I  collected  $5,500  on 

settlement  with  the  insurance  company. 


In  all  these  fake  accident  cases  the  insurance 
companies  were  pretty  easy  to  fool.  I  beat  them  all. 
They  were  easy  because  they  were  not  thorough  and 
they  did  not  know  how  to  put  two  and  two  together. 

Most  of  the  doctors  I  worked  with  were  innocent 
and  I  feel  sorry  for  them  now,  especially  if  the  D.A. 
catches  up  with  them.  About  75  per  cent  of  the 
lawyers  in  with  me  knew  what  was  going  on.  How- 
ever, I  always  felt  safest  with  adjusters  as  I  knew 
the  value  of  injuries,  could  argue  liability  and  dis- 
cuss loss  of  earnings  and  pain  and  suffering.  I  al- 
ways took  this  particular  job  on  my  hands  as  this 
was  a  most  important  task. 

In  one  instance  1  made  out  that  I  was  a  lawyer 
and  took  a  case  to  an  adjuster  for  settlement.  I 
brought  up  the  subject  of  women  to  see  where  this 
adjuster's  weakness  would  be,  and  he  was  not  very 
enthused.  I  then  switched  to  horse  racing  and  told 
him  I  was  the  attorney  for  a  feed-and-grain  house 
whose  main  source  of  revenue  came  from  horse 
owners.  I  noticed  that  his  eyes  sparkled  when  I  said 
that  I  often  got  good  tips,  so  I  arranged  for  lunch 
the  next  day  and  left  without  making  any  settle- 
ment. 

The  next  day  I  met  this  adjuster  in  a  restaurant. 
I  was  timing  my  watch  as  I  had  a  woman  outside 
in  an  auto  listening  to  the  first  race  at  some  out-of- 
town  track  and  during  this  meal  she  came  into  the 
restaurant  and  hung  her  coat  on  the  third  hook  on 
the  wall  and  sat  down  at  a  near-by  table. 

The  third  hook  meant  post  position  number  three 
had  won  the  race.  I  then  told  this  adjuster  that  I 
had  bet  $100  on  this  particular  horse  and  told  him 
that  he  looks  to  be  a  nice  fellow  so  I  will  cut  him 
in  for  a  $10  wager  out  of  the  goodness  of  my  heart. 
He  told  me  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  if  he  lost  and 
I  told  him,  "Let  me  worry  about  that." 
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After  we  left  the  restaurant  I  sent  him  to  a  book- 
maker at  a  newsstand  across  the  street  to  find  out 
who  won  the  race  and  sure  enough  the  bookmaker 
gave  him  the  name  of  this  horse.  This  horse  paid 
$12  even  and  I  gave  the  adjuster  $50  whereas  he 
should  have  gotten  $60,  but  I  deducted  the  $10  that 
1  had  up. 

I  met  this  adjuster  a  few  days  later  and  invited 
him  in  for  $20  as  a  gift  on  another  horse.  This  horse 
only  paid  $4  for  $2,  which  meant  that  he  only 
earned  $20  for  his  profit  as  1  had  to  deduct  the  $20 
I  pretended  to  bet  for  him.  He  then  felt  that  he 
owed  me  a  favor  and  he  soon  settled  the  case  for 
me  for  $2,500. 

1  called  him  from  time  to  time  and  gave  him  tips 
out  of  thin  air  and  he  became  a  loser.  Pretty  soon 
he  was  stuck  at  the  bookmaker's  for  $300  and  came 
to  me  to  borrow  it.  I  told  him  I  would  let  him  have 
it  provided  he  signed  a  check  for  said  amount.  I 
told  him  as  soon  as  he  returned  the  money  to  me 
I  would  give  back  his  check  for  him  to  destroy. 
From  that  time  on  I  made  him  one  of  my  hench- 
men. 

I  did  not  fool  around  with  life  insurance  cases,  as 
murder  was  not  my  profession.  The  only  time  I  got 
mixed  up  in  life  insurance  was  on  a  legitimate  case 
and  I  only  did  it  to  help  out  a  widow  with  a  couple 
of  kids. 

This  woman's  husband  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  in  front  of  a  subway  train  and  when  I  ran 
into  her  she  was  on  her  way  down  to  the  life  insur- 
ance company  to  collect  his  insurance,  which 
amounted  to  $25,000. 1  obliged  her  by  driving  down 
to  the  company  with  her  and  going  up  to  the  main 
office. 

She  was  informed  by  some  man  up  there  that 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  suicide  they  would 
only  give  her  the  amount  of  the  premiums  her  hus- 
band paid.  I  then  spoke  to  this  man  and  he  acted 
sort  of  cold. 

That  night  I  went  to  sleep  thinking  about  her 
case  and  I  was  in  deep  thought  of  some  angle 
whereby  she  could  be  compensated  in  full,  as  there 
was  a  double-indemnity  clause  in  her  policy.  About 
2:30  a.m.,  I  woke  up  and  made  a  notation  on  a 
pad  that  I  have  always  kept  alongside  my  bed  and 
went  back  to  sleep. 


•vht 


order  to  outwit  the  insurance  companies,  Schiffer  had  to  become  an  expert  at  reading  X  rays.  Dur- 
his  fifteen-year,  million-dollar  swindle  he  built  up  an  amazing  library  of  misappropriated  negatives 

lier'g  for  February  12,  1949 


Claim  Rejected  as  a  Suicide  Case 

The  next  day  I  drove  down  to  the  subway  com- 
pany and  spoke  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  claims 
division.  He  told  me  there  was  no  payment  in  this 
particular  case  as  it  was  a  case  of  suicide.  To  con- 
vince me  he  showed  me  a  notarized  statement  from 
a  witness.  Now  I  went  into  action  on  this  par- 
ticular pattern  by  going  to  see  the  witness. 

The  witness  to  the  accident  was  an  Italian  shoe- 
maker who  was  very  annoyed  with  me  as  he  had  an 
upset  stomach  due  to  what  he  saw.  I  said  I  did  not 
blame  him.  I  then  calmed  him  down  and  finally  he 
told  me  it  appeared  that  the  man  slipped  and  fell  in 
front  of  a  northbound  train.  I  had  him  sign  a  nota- 
rized statement  to  this  effect  and  I  thanked  him 
and  went  back  to  the  subway  company. 

I  went  up  to  see  the  man  in  charge  again  and 
showed  him  the  witness'  statement.  He  immediately 
saw  that  there  were  two  different  stories  and  that 
neither  one  of  us  could  use  this  witness  in  court,  so 
he  agreed  to  settle  for  a  nuisance  value  of  $2,000, 
and  a  check  was  drawn  in  this  amount. 

I  then  went  back  to  the  insurance  company  where 
I  spoke  to  the  same  man  I  had  seen  before.  He  was 
still  very  cocky  until  I  showed  him  the  $2,000  check, 
which  was  proof  that  the  subway  people  admitted 
liability.  He  asked  me  to  wait  and  took  the  check 
to  his  boss. 

He  returned  in  1 5  minutes  and  made  me  an  offer 
of  $9,000,  which  I  refused.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
battle  this  thing  and  would  win  out  very  easily  and 
that  he  would  be  setting  a  bad  example  to  the  stock- 
holders and  assureds  and  it  would  prove  very  em- 
barrassing all  around.  He  then  offered  me  $12,500. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  72) 
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The  Face 
Everyone  Knows 


By  W.  B.  COURTNEY 


This  is  the  Cuban  artist,  Pastor  Argu- 
din, who  painted  the  grave  portrait  of 
the  Great  Emancipator  to  the  left.  Al- 
though it  was  hung  in  the  Club  Atenas, 
in  Havana,  in  1926,  less  than  half  a 
dozen  Americans  have  seen  it.  While  in 
Havana,  Mr.  Courtney  searched  for  it 
six  days  before  he  finally  found  it.  It 
made  a  tremendous  impression  on  him, 
and  he  says  that  of  all  the  Lincolns  he 
has  seen  in  his  wanderings  all  over  the 
world,  none  warmed  his  heart  so 
poignantly  as  Pastor  Argudin's. 


All  the  world  loves  Lincoln,  and  even  the  Russians  have — or  had — 
a  superb  portrait  of  him  hangiug  in  one  of  their  great  art  galleries 


UTSIDE,  in  the  narrow  streets  of  old 
Havana,  there  was  the  pitiless  glare 
and  heat  of  the  subtropic  midday,  the 
ceaseless  bedlam  of  Latin  crowds  and 
traffic,  the  odors  of  sweat  and  littered 
gutters  and  the  humid  food  stalls  of  the  poor. 

Inside,  behind  the  closed  front  doors — for  this 
club  of  working  people  does  not  open  until  evening 
— it  was  cool  and  dim  and  quiet  in  the  high-ceil- 
inged  lobby.  The  porter,  who  had  let  me  in  by  way 
of  a  rear  alley,  switched  on  a  light  that  was  less  ra- 
diant than  his  ivory-filled  smile  as  he  waited  proudly 
while  I  scanned  the  walls  in  the  alcove  of  honor. 

There  were  portraits  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture 
and  Martin  Morua  del  Gardo,  of  Padre  Varela  and 
other  forever  enshrined  friends  of  the  oppressed  of 
the  Carib  Islands.  And  in  their  hallowed  midst  was 
a  portrait  of  the  universal  friend  of  the  meek  and 
humble  of  all  lands. 

It  was  the  "Lincoln"  of  Pastor  Argudin;  a  work 
undiscovered  by  fame,  but  wrought  with  the  artistry 
of  a  gentle  hand  and  a  grateful  heart. 

Here  were  the  familiar,  care-grooved  features 
that  I  had  seen  on  many  of  the  world's  bypaths. 
Here  were  the  latent  humor,  the  reposeful  friendli- 
ness, the  inner  illumination  of  compassion  and  tol- 
erance. But  here,  also,  was  something  elusively 
different.  Was  it  that  the  sublimer  virtues  had  been 
caught  with  a  simpler,  yet  more  sure,  instinct? 

Havana's  Club  Atenas  is  a  cultural,  political  and 
civic  organization  of  1,150  members.  Its  unpre- 
tentiousness,  its  location  in  a  modest  quarter,  its 
sincere  and  open  spirit,  befit  its  prized  Argudin 
"Lincoln."  In  me,  somehow,  it  stirred  memories  of 
other  Lincolns,  and  of  other  places  and  peoples 
who  love  him — this  man  who  never  meant  food  or 
loans  to  foreign  countries  or  races,  nor  aid  in  war, 
nor  anything  more  tangible  than  faith  and  hope. 

I  remembered,  now,  the  superb  Lincoln  portrait 
in  the  Hermitage  Gallery  in  Leningrad  in  1932,  and 
wondered  if  it  is  still  there;  or  whether  there  is  a 


Lincolnstrasse  in  Leipzig  any  more.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Red  Army  when  it  occupied  that 
German  city  in  1945  was  to  so  name  a  principal 
street. 

Other  recollections  crowded: 

A  rainy  Lincoln's  birthday  night,  and  a  flic — or 
French  cop — on  the  Rue  Lincoln  in  Paris;  a  little 
street  of  faded  gentility,  but  one  block  long,  from 
the  Champs  Elysees  to  Rue  Francois  the  First. 
Thinking  to  be  smart,  I  asked  him  the  origin  of  its 
name.  "Par  bleu.'"  he  scolded.  "You — an  Ameri- 
can. Tell  me  then,  is  there  another  Lincoln  to  name 
things  for,  except  your  Abraham?" 

The  compound  of  a  Swedish  missionary  in  Kal- 
gan,  Inner  Mongolia,  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  where  I  had  gone  with  Jap  soldiers — and 
tacked  up  over  a  table  jumbled  with  religious  tracts 
and  medicines,  was  a  print  of  Lincoln  yellowed 
with  age. 

A  night  spent  with  Panzer  troops  on  the  floor  of 
a  schoolhouse  in  Jagodina,  a  mountain  village  of 
Yugoslavia;  and  the  clutter  of  pictures  of  Yugoslav 
national  heroes  that  we  inspected  when  morning 
came.  One  German,  grinning  at  his  own  smartness, 
called  to  me:  "Look  here!  One  of  your  Lincoln, 
among  all  these  bandits!" 

Another  Lincoln's  Birthday;  with  a  London 
bobby  driving  a  tattered  old  beggar  woman  from 
the  base  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  Lincoln  outside 
Westminster  Abbey,  so  that  a  delegation  of  proper 
and  well-fed  Anglo-Americans  could  lay  a  wreath. 

But  the  well-trod  avenues  and  more  usual  sur- 
roundings of  life  are  not  wanting,  either,  in  me- 
mentoes of  Lincoln.  Hong  Kong,  Glasgow,  Prague, 
Manchester,  Oslo,  Florence,  Switzerland,  Argen- 
tina, Sweden — it  is  hard  to  recall  a  place  where  you 
have  not  seen  him. 

Lincoln,  living,  was  unhonored  by  governments 
abroad  in  his  era  of  monarchs  by  divine  right,  of 
vested  interests  by  heritage.  For  our  sixteenth 
President,  was,  essentially,  the  voice  of  conscience 


of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  against  the  rac] 
the  privileged  had  enjoyed  since  feudal  times 
exploitation  of  the  masses.  So  it  was  in  the  soii| 
common  men's  souls  that  his  memory  first  took 
perishable  root. 

And  Lincoln,  dead,  is  perhaps  more  widely  f 
petuated  in  appearance  by  statues,  paintings 
memorials,  and  in  name  by  streets,  parks,  villa 
and  cities,  than  any  other  notable  American. 

Yet  of  all  the  "Lincolns"  that  I  have  seen  m 
warmed  my  heart  so  poignantly  as  this  uns; 
portrait  in  Havana.  Not  even  the  massive,  brood 
figure  in  the  Memorial  at  Washington.  The  bea 
and  genius  of  that  is  enhanced  by  its  magnific 
setting.  Argudin's  Lincoln  has  only  a  share  of 
ill-lighted  wall. 

Pastor  Argudin  was  born  in  Cuba.  He  stud 
there  and  in  Europe;  won  gold  medals  in  Mad 
exhibited  in  Paris  and  New  York.  But  riches  ; 
success  never  marked  him  for  their  own.  Th 
is  scant  money  to  be  made  in  Cuba,  in  portrait 
or  in  the  painting  of  murals  for  the  parish  churc 
of  the  poor.  He  is  past  60  now — an  old  man 
the  standards  of  the  tropics. 

Club  Atenas  officials  told  me  that  less  than  1 
a  dozen  Americans  have  seen  his  Lincoln  sine 
was  hung  in  1926;  only  two  went  deliberately 
view  it.  "Tell  your  countrymen,  of  whom  so  m; 
visit  Havana's  gay  resorts,  they  would  be  welco 
here,"  they  said.  "Our  Lincoln  is  worth  half 
hour's  pilgrimage,  don't  you  think?" 

Worth  all  of  that,  I  thought,  walking  away  in 
hot  and  busy  street,  and  knowing  at  last  wha' 
hauntingly  different  about  this  portrait  by  Argue 
It  is  that  his  simple  and  loving  brush  has  given 
answer  to  why  Lincoln's  memory  strides  fart 
across  all  the  nations  with  the  troubled  passing 
each  decade,  and  deeper  into  the  hearts  and  hor 
of  all  men.   For  it  has  captured  the  likeness  of 
world's  good  neighbor;  the  comforting  face  of 
man  from  everybody's  home  town.     I — 1 1— lL" 
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The  Texos  Special,  crack  train  operated  jointly  by  the  Frisco  and  the  Katy  lines, 
runs  between  St  Louis,  Dallas  and  Son  Antonio  The  mecca  of  liberty-loving 
Americans  who  visit  San  Antonio  is  the  Alamo,  cradle  ol  Texan  independence 
where,  in  1836,  originated   the   inspiring    battle-cry,    ''Remember   the   Alamol" 
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See  /1/uewcA  fizsr  Class 


There's  one  sure  way  to  see  America 
first  class  —  pick  out  trains  with 
a  General  Motors  Diesel  locomotive 
up  ahead. 

For  these  General  Motors  locomotives 
give  a  smoother  ride.  Trains  start  and 
stop  without  annoying  jerks-  or  jolts. 


You'll  make  your  time  count  for  more, 
too,  because  of  faster,  "on-time"  sched- 
ules. And  you'll  see  more  because  no 
smoke  or  steam  will  mar  your  view. 

That's  why  General  Motors  locomo- 
tives are  heading  197  of  the  nation's 
fastest,  finest   trains  —  and   that's  a 


majority  of  the  Diesel-powered  crack 
trains  in  the  United  States. 

You'll  find,  as  so  many  other  smart 
travelers  find,  that  "Better  trains  fol- 
low General  Motors  locomotives." 


Electro-Motive  Division 


GENERAL  MOTORS   •   LA  GRANGE, ILL 


Home  of  the  Diesel  Locomotive 
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See  the  General  Electric  Automatic  Toaster  at  your  retailer's— $21.50* 
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AND  YOUR 
TOAST  IS  RIGHT  EVERY  TIME! 

Toast  "pops  up"  or  keeps  warm ! 


This  General  Electric  Toaster  serves  your  toast  when 
you  want  it.  Just  set  the  knob.  Your  toast  pops  up 
or  keeps  warm  inside — as  you  wish. 


Each  and  every  slice  as  you  like  it! 

Like  your  toast  light,  dark,  or  in-between?  You  can 
have  it  exactly  to  your  taste  with  this  toaster  every 
time,  whether  you  toast  one  slice  or  twenty.  Just 
set  the  little  knob ! 


Cleans  in  a  jiffy  I 

This  General  Electric  Toaster  has  a  snap-in  Crumb 
Tray  for  quick  and  easy  cleaning.  The  snap-in  Crumb 
Tray  whisks  in  and  out  .  .  .  can  be  cleaned  in  10 
seconds.  No  turning  the  toaster  upside  down  to 
shake  out  the  crumbs.  General  Electric  Company, 
Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

'Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Toast  to  your  taste  —  every  time! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


WE  TOOK  OUR  CHILD 
TO  A  PSYCHIATRIST 

Continued  from  page  20 


accurately,  a  true  picture  of  the  subject 
which  would  normally  take  weeks  or 
months  of  analytical  conversation  to 
gain. 

The  doctor  explained  that  although  no 
one  test  was  conclusive,  this  would  aid 
her  immeasurably.  She  understood  that 
our  limited  income  would  not  permit 
long-range  treatment  of  either  myself 
or  of  Danny. 

After  she  had  scored  and  interpreted 
the  Rorschachs,  the  doctor  began  psy- 
chotherapy. First  she  had  a  series  of 
interviews  alone  with  me.  Talking 
quietly  one  afternoon,  she  said,  "Had 
you,  before  marriage,  ever  been  entirely 
responsible  for  anyone  or  anything  in  all 
your  life?" 

"No,"  I  replied.     "Why?" 

"Was  it  not  a  great  and  fearful  ex- 
perience to  make  the  baby's  formula 
when  you  were  first  alone  without  the 
nurse?" 

"It  certainly  was,"  I  answered.  "I  was 
absolutely  terrified." 

She  smiled  and  said,  "Did  you  enjoy 
feeding  him?" 

"Oh,  yes!  It  was  wonderful.  I  could 
see  the  color  come  into  his  cheeks  as  he 
drank,  and  when  he  fell  asleep,  I  felt  as 
though  I  had  made  him  all  over  again!" 

"Made  him  all  over  again,"  the  doctor 
repeated,  leaning  forward.  "Could  you 
think  a  little  about  that?" 

I  thought  a  lot  about  it.  And  I  real- 
ized for  the  first  time  how  concretely 
I  had  projected  myself  into  my  son.  For 
actually  I  had  not  made  him.  He  had 
made  himself,  at  his  own  pace  in  his  own 
way.  I  had  had  no  control  over  the  way 
he  looked,  or  the  way  his  nervous  system 
was  put  together. 

The  most  common  factor  in  parents' 
mistreatment  of  their  children,  I  now 
saw,  is  their  own  vanity.  The  psychia- 
trist made  me  realize  that  parents  tend 
to  love  their  child  not  for  himself,  but 
for  themselves  in  him.     When  Daniel 


was  born  the  love  between  my  hu  m 
and  me  found  a  new  outlet  \jM 
product  of  our  love,  but  with  n<i» 
sense  of  the  baby  as  an  individual. 

The  doctor's  next  questions  re  u<< 
from  a  review  of  our  family  histc,. 
history  which  I  suddenly  saw  in  i  * 
tirely  new  light  as  I  told  it.  When  1 1 
was    eighteen    months    old   we   r 
second  son,  we  moved  from  one  i 
ment  to  another  and  Dan  was  si  i 
his  grandmother's  while  I  underw  t , 
serious  operation  that  left  me  he 
in  bed  for  three  months  thereaftei  g, 
the  time  he  was  two,  the  doctor  &f  {■ 
me,     Danny     had     experienced    | 
seemed  to   him   neglect,   rejectior  m 
abandonment — no  mother,  a  riva  ] 
new  house,  and  a  long,  bewilderirij  n* 
away  from  all  that  was  most  famii  i 
him. 

Still,  I  argued,  one  would  hard  o 
pect  a  secure  baby  to  be  so  shaken  H> 
not  only  appeared  to  accept  his  ii 
brother  with  positive  pleasure,  b 
was  often  plainly  delighted  with  hi 
physical  and  mental  superiority, 
would  roar  with  laughter  as  he  p 
the  pram  along  the  drive  and  ( 
smily  and  shining  as  Peter  made  hi 
rough  approximations  of  speech. 

It  was  really  not  until  the  end 
little   brother's   first   year   of   life 
Daniel's  personal  devils  began  to 
Then,    as    the    baby   crawled,   w; 
talked,  and  began  to  interfere  wiiilji 
older  child,   fear   and   upset  beg 
whirl  inside.     Slowly  jealousy  be 
the   expression   of  our  son's   fea 
security  won  and  took  possession  o 
How  could  he  win  back  love  he  th 
lost,  and  place  given  over?    By  de 
ing  the  rival.    By  imitating  the  bab 
by  trying  to  become  what  he  f( 
by  trying  to  become  a  baby  again  ia 
self. 

At  first  his  attacks  on  his  brother 
open,  direct  and  frequent.     One 
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"I    probably    haven't    got    my    facts 
straight,  but  everything  else  is  true" 


IIISCHA  RICH 
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my  usband  and  I  were  working  in  our 
stu  when  we  heard  wild  and  fright- 
ene  screaming  from  the  baby.  Alarmed, 
we  ushed  down  the  hall,  opened  the 
»f  the  nursery  and  switched  on  the 
Hto  find  Danny,  tiny  and  pule,  stand- 
ig:nsely  in  his  crib,  saying,  "Mummy, 
Hsburt!  Baby's  hurt!" 

1  nny,  only  two  and  a  half,  had  man- 
m  to  heave  a  cast-iron  toy  tractor 
aeen  feet  into  his  little  brother's  crib, 
tractor  had  caught  the  baby  on  the 
of  his  head  and  cut  him  deeply, 
usband  and  I  were  outraged  and 
received  his  first  serious  spanking, 
panied  by  futile  and  foolish  injunc- 
to  love  his  little  brother,  to  take 
of  him  and  never  to  hurt  him.   It 
work. 

abandoned    the    honest,    open 

t  and  turned  to  the  sly  and  devious. 

e  time  he  was  three  he  was  a  master 

quick  pinch  or  slap,  and  his  inno- 

appearance  at  these  times  was  pro- 

"y  distressing. 

hearing  this  tale,  the  doctor  gently 
me  how  my  husband  and  I,  un- 
to recognize  his  normal  jealousy, 
iot  only  strengthened  it  by  our  re- 
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she's  held  her  figure  very  well, 
eighs  the  same  as  she  did  the  day 
were     married — 268    pounds" 


■  ILL    KINS 


a,  but  had  effected  the  necessity  for 
•it  as  well. 

he  next  time  I  visited  the  psychia- 
1  had  Dan  with  me.  It  was  a  bright 
lg  day,  and  the  small  feet  of  my 
ear-old  twinkled  beside  me  as  we 
;ed  along.  He  skipped,  frolicked 
a  little  colt. 

Dh,  Mother,  Mother,  I  love  to  be 
you,"  he  cried.  "Look  at  the  lovely 
g  shine." 

s  we  went  down  the  dank  subway 
we  came  suddenly  upon  a  legless 
holding  a  tray  of  shoelaces  and 
og  on  his  shocking  little  wheeled 
form.  I  stopped  to  dig  a  coin  out 
ny  purse,  but  as  we  went  on  I  no- 
l  that  all  the  light  and  joy  had  gone 
i  Danny.  He  caught  hold  of  my  hand 
said,  "What  is  the  matter  with  that 
»,  Mother?  Does  he  sit  begging  be- 
se  no  one  wants  him?" 
/hat  he  said  went  deep  in  me,  stirred 
iy  buried  memories:  the  innumer- 
times  when  I  had  demanded  a  per- 
ion  of  behavior  from  him  which  his 
alone  prohibited,  times  in  the  coun- 
when  I  had  put  him  out  and  insisted 
he  stay  out,  so  I  could  be  "in  peace 
ic" 

hat  afternoon  the  psychiatrist  was 
:ly  concerned  with  Danny.  They 
e  soon  embarked  on  a  tour  of  the 

If  of  her  building,  and  later  he  painted 
ures  and  had  a  wonderful  tea  with 
But  Dan's  pictures  were  still  angry, 
nrky  affairs,  full  of  burning  airplanes 
»l  long  streaks  of  vivid  red  gunfire. 
A  these  paintings,  the  aoctor  later  told 
o  implied  a  disturbed  and  deeply  anx- 
*fi  personality, 
"here   is — anticlimactically  enough — 
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nothing  very  dramatic  or  arresting  about 
psychotherapy,  as  there  is  in  depth  psy- 
chiatry. 

The  object  of  this  sort  of  compara- 
tively superficial  treatment  is  to  make  the 
parent  involved  more  honest  and  pur- 
poseful to  himself  and  to  those  around 
him  in  his  daily  life;  to  make  him  at  least 
aware  on  the  surface  of  impulses  and 
drives  in  himself  which,  if  not  under- 
stood and  channeled,  can  do  harm  to 
those  with  whom  he  lives  and  works  and 
loves. 

The  doctor's  talks,  her  ability  to  make 
me  look  inward  with  a  perceiving  eye, 
enabled  me  to  work  with  what  I  had  and 
to  give,  increasingly,  comfort  and  assur- 
ance to  my  son.  I  was  quick  to  remove 
entirely  any  pressure  on  standards  of 
performance.  Danny  was  at  last  allowed 
to  grow  at  his  own  pace,  and  he  began 
to  grow  whole  and  with  integrity. 

Ever  more  sure  of  love,  Dan  was 
slowly  able  to  recognize  his  jealousy  and 
the  reasons  for  it.  The  understanding 
he  gained  from  my  husband  and  me 
eliminated  his  feelings  of  guilt,  and  he 
began  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  both  at 
home  and  at  school.  No  longer  did  he 
try  to  imitate  Pete's  ways,  to  be  Pete, 
to  be  immature  and  babyish.  His  grow- 
ing self-assurance  and  awareness  allowed 
him  to  enjoy  the  essentially  compatible 
personality  of  his  younger  brother.  His 
sense  of  his  own  place  in  the  family 
more  and  more  secure,  he  gradually  lost 
the  need  to  imitate  and  could  be  fully 
himself. 

Danny  as  a  Nine- Year-Old 

Now  he  is  nine  years  old.  But  he  is  by 
no  means  entirely  adjusted  within  or 
without.  The  cruel  damage  to  his  per- 
sonality might  have  been  less  scarringly 
permanent  had  I  sought  and  received 
psychological  help  more  promptly.  I 
know,  for  example,  that  far  into  adoles- 
cence Dan  will  be  less  emotionally  ma- 
ture than  his  fellows. 

In  the  pure  learning  processes  he  is 
blocked  in  many  ways  and  his  early 
emotional  disturbance  is  dominantly  re- 
sponsible. Anything  new,  reading  or 
writing  or  arithmetic,  frightens  him. 
Rather  than  experience  failure  he  will 
not  venture  at  all. 

With  patient  understanding  and  co- 
operative teachers,  in  a  school  where, 
for  the  first  four  grades  at  least,  it  is 
possible  for  a  child  to  stay  in  a  group  of 
his  peers  with  no  sense  of  academic 
failure,  Dan  continues  to  grow  and 
bloom.  By  the  time  he  is  thirteen  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  will  have  academic 
problems  in  any  way  different  from 
those  common  to  his  age  and  tempera- 
ment. Yet  it  will  have  taken  long  years 
to  undo  what  might  never  have  been. 

Dan  now  lives  his  own  very  definite 
nine-year-old  life  and  encourages  his 
brother  to  live  at  his  own  age  level.  He 
neither  expects  nor  wants  to  be  invited 
out  with  Pete,  but  urges  the  seven-year- 
old  to  "go  ahead  and  have  a  good  time." 

Dan  and  Peter  play,  endlessly  and 
happily,  spirited,  imaginative  games. 
Only  this  morning,  they  borrowed  two 
small  frying  pans  to  cook  "fillet  of 
serpent"  on  Mars.  While  they  were 
cooking,  I  overheard  the  following  con- 
versation: 

Dan:  "Up  here,  Pete,  you  don't  have 
to  do  reading  or  writing  or  arithmetic 
because  no  one  needs  to  use  it  so  no  one 
knows  it.  All  we  have  up  here  are  some 
signs." 

Pete:  "Okay.  What  kind  of  signs?" 

Dan:  "Well,  one  for  'yes,'  one  for 
'no,'  and  one  for  'I'm  hungry.'  " 

Pete:  "Okay.  How  about  one  for 
'We're  sorry'?" 

Dan:  "Okay.  And  one  for  'mother.'  " 

Pete:  "Okay.   And  one  for  'father.'" 

Dan:  "Gosh,  if  we're  going  to  have 
all  these  signs  we  may  as  well  .  .  . 
Anyway,  let's  have  one  more  sign,  'I'm 
happy.' "  EZJtZJCZr 
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filters  the  smoke 
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Filters  the  smoke 

and  makes  it  mild 


Discover  for  yourself  why  so  many  of  your 

friends  have  changed  to  the  longer,  finer 
cigarette— PALL  MALL.  Its  greater  length  of 
traditionally  fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves  as  a 
longer,  natural  filter  to  screen  and  cool  the  smoke 
on  the  way  to  your  throat— yes,  filters  the  smoke 
and  makes  it  mild.  Thus  PALL  MALL  gives  you 
a  smoothness,  mildness  and  satisfaction  no  other 
cigarette  offers  you.  Enjoy  the  longer,  finer  cigarette 

in  the  distinguished  red  package — PALL  MALL 
Famous  Cigarettes— good  to  look  at,  good  to 
feel,  good  to  taste,  and  good  to  smoke. 
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THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GABLE  FABLE 


Morally,  he  is  also  a  bit  on  the  pedes- 
trian side  and  he  has  yet  to  kick  a  police- 
man, smoke  marijuana,  or  get  himself 
booked  for  drunk  and  disorderly  con- 
duct. What  is  even  more  remarkable, 
no  one  seems  to  resent  his  success. 

Gable  is,  in  the  threadbare  phrase,  a 
man's  man.  He  is  happiest,  for  example, 
when  he  is  off  on  a  hunting  and  fishing 
trip  to  his  Oregon  camp  or  stretched  out 
on  the  ground  tinkering  with  the  engine 
of  his  Jaguar  car.  His  avoidance  of  the 
famed  and  chic  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  prefers  the  company  of  people 
who  share  his  unsophisticated  tastes. 

When  he  departs  for  his  Oregon  camp, 
he  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  man  who 
works  in  the  wardrobe  department  at 
M-G-M.  What  concerns  Gable  is  that 
the  man  is  an  excellent  shot. 

Gable,  whom  intimates  call  The 
Moose,  is  six  feet  tall  and  weighs  a 
variable  195  pounds.  He  has  gray  eyes 
thai  are  crinkled  at  the  corners  and  an 
aggressive  chin  that  is  deeply  dimpled. 
His  small  black  mustache,  an  integral 
part  of  his  appearance,  is  meticulously 
groomed. 

He  is  less  vigilant  about  his  glossy 
black  hair,  however,  and  it  sometimes 
displays  scalloped  testimony  to  the  min- 
istrations of  some  barber  in  the  back- 
woods of  Oregon.  This  well-intentioned 
scalping,  together  with  his  ears,  which 
stand  out  so  prominently  that  Milton 
Berle  refers  to  them  as  "the  best  ears  of 
our  lives,"  gives  Gable  somewhat  the 
sort  of  disquieting  appearance  he  must 
have  had  as  an  infant. 

William  weighed  12  pounds  when  he 
was  born  to  William  H.  and  Adeline 
Hershelman  Gable  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  two-story  house  in  Cadiz.  Since  Ca- 
diz calls  itself  "the  proudest  small  town 
in  America,"  it  is  understandable  that  it 
should  take  a  possessive  attitude  toward 
Clark  Gable.  Actually,  though,  he  lived 
there  only  10  months,  moving  to  his 
grandparents'  farm  in  Meadville,  Pa., 
when  his  mother  died  in  the  winter  of 
1901.  Four  years  later,  the  child  joined 
his  father,  who  had  remarried,  and  his 
stepmother  in  Hopedale. 

A  Taste  of  the  Theater 

Billy  Gable  was  15  when  he,  his  father, 
and  stepmother  moved  to  a  farm  in  Ra- 
venna, Ohio.  A  year  later,  when  he 
pleaded  for  a  chance  to  go  to  Akron,  his 
stepmother  overruled  his  father's  objec- 
tions. There  he  lost  no  time  in  finding  a 
job  as  a  timekeeper  in  a  rubber  factory. 
Akron  occupies  an  important  place  in 
Gable's  biography  because  it  was  there 
that  he  got  his  first  taste  of  the  theater. 

Before  very  long  he  quit  the  night 
classes  he  was  attending  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Akron  and  worked  without  salary 
as  a  callboy  with  a  local  stock  company. 
This  was  cut  short  by  his  stepmother's 
death,  however.  From  the  time  he  was 
1 6  until  shortly  after  his  1 9th  birthday,  he 
earned  $12  a  week  as  a  tool-dresser 
in  a  Bigheart,  Oklahoma,  oil  field. 

Gable  was  just  past  19  when,  fortified 
with  his  father's  blessing,  he  took  off  for 
Kansas  City.  There,  he  found  a  job  as 
utility  man  with  a  stock  company.  He 
was  paid  $10  a  week  and  given  a  chance 
to  play  a  wide  variety  of  parts.  When 
the  company  found  itself  stranded  in 
Butte.  Montana,  one  day  in  March,  1922. 
he  sneaked  into  a  passing  refrigerator 
car.  He  did  not  get  out  until  he  reached 
the  town  of  Bend.  Oregon. 

After  working  a  few  months  as  a  lum- 
berman he  moved  on  to  Portland  where 
he  got  a  job  as  a  necktie  salesman  in  a 
department  store.  Since  Gable  has  al- 
ways been  a  lucky  man,  it  was  hardly 
surprising  that  a  fellow  employee  should 
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turn  out  to  be  engaged  in  forming  a  stock 
company.  He  was  the  late  Earle  Lari- 
more,  who  later  made  a  name  for  him- 
self on  Broadway. 

On  the  night  of  July  23,  1922,  Billy 
Gable  made  his  debut  with  the  company 
in  Astoria,  Oregon.  The  play  was  When 
Women  Rule  and  in  it  he  played  the 
part  of  a  colored  cook.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  had  a  further  opportunity  to 
show  his  versatility.  This  time  he  was 
cast  as  a  bawling  baby  lying  in  a  crib  on- 
stage. 

Night  after  night,  the  company  moved 
up  and  down  the  Columbia  River,  stop- 
ping to  give  performances  wherever  there 
seemed  to  be  people.  When  it  disbanded 
in  Portland,  Gable  took  a  succession  of 
jobs,  finally  settling  down  as  a  lineman 
for  the  telephone  company.  Here  again 


wife  had  been  divorced  and  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Rhea  Langham,  whom  he 
was  to  marry  two  years  later. 

By  the  time  he  headed  back  to  Los 
Angeles  and  the  role  of  Killer  Mears  in 
The  Last  Mile,  Gable  had  appeared  in 
five  Broadway  plays  without  causing 
any  conspicuous  enthusiasm.  As  Mears, 
however,  he  finally  hit  his  stride.  On  De- 
cember 4,  1930,  he  signed  a  two-year 
contract  with  Metio-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
He  has  been  with  that  studio  ever  since. 

His  first  noteworthy  movie  part  was 
opposite  Joan  Crawford  in  Dance,  Fools, 
Dance.  As  a  result  of  his  work  in  this  he 
was  chosen  to  play  with  Norma  Shearer 
in  A  Free  Soul.  Besides  popularizing  the 
turtle-neck  sweater,  he  established  him- 
self as  a  new  personality  with  enormous 
box-office  appeal.   Except  for  a  mistake 
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it  was  sheer  luck  rather  than  persever- 
ance that  kept  him  from  abandoning 
his  hopes  for  a  profitable  stage  career. 

One  afternoon  he  was  sent  to  repair  a 
phone  that  was  out  of  order  in  the  Port- 
land Little  Theatre.  In  the  course  of  the 
job  he  got  into  conversation  with  Jose- 
phine Dillon,  the  stage  director.  When 
she  went  down  to  Los  Angeles  a  few 
months  later  to  become  a  dramatic 
teacher,  Gable  followed  to  become  her 
first  and  most  devoted  pupil.  They  were 
married  on  December  13,  1924. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  man  was  find- 
ing occasional  work  as  an  extra  in  the 
movies.  But  such  employment  wasn't 
sufficiently  steady  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  stage  jobs.  Gable  was  about  to 
quit  the  theater  for  good  when  he  got  a 
part  as  a  spear  carrier  in  a  production 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  starring  Jane  Cowl. 
From  that  point  on,  things  became  con- 
siderably more  hopeful. 

Following  some  good  parts  with  the 
stock  company  that  had  produced  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,  he  went  to  Houston, 
Texas,  where  he  played  in  Anna  Christie 
for  37  weeks.  From  there  he  went  to 
New  York  and  a  fairly  prominent  part  in 
Machinal.   In  the  meantime,  he  and  his 


called  Parnell,  which  he  prefers  to  for- 
get, he  has  been  M-G-M's  most  substan- 
tial asset  for  a  matter  of  17  years. 

In  1939,  a  year  after  his  divorce  from 
Rhea  Gable  became  final,  he  married 
an  enormously  likable  girl  named  Carole 
Lombard,  who  enjoyed  considerable 
prestige  as  a  deft  comedienne.  Their 
marriage  has  become  something  of  a 
Hollywood  legend  ever  since  Miss  Lom- 
bard, who  was  returning  from  having 
opened  the  First  War  Loan  Drive  in  In- 
diana, was  killed  when  the  plane  in  which 
she  was  riding  crashed  into  a  Nevada 
mountainside. 

A  girl  who  preferred  faded  blue  jeans 
to  an  evening  gown,  she  had  fitted  beau- 
tifully into  Gable's  casual  way  of  life. 
Like  "Pappy,"  as  she  called  him,  she  had 
a  command  of  profanity. 

She  was  aware  of  her  husband's  pop- 
ularity and  of  the  fact  that  ambitious 
young  actresses  were  constantly  trying 
to  lure  him  away  from  her.  Unlike  most 
Hollywood  wives,  however,  she  refused 
to  observe  such  predatory  tactics  in  si- 
lence. 

One  morning  she  wandered  onto  a  set 
where  Gable  was  working,  according  to 
one  story  I  heard.    Gable  was  doing  a 
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love  scene  with  an  actress  who  on  % 
few  nights  before  had  announced  g 
she  planned  to  take  him  away  from* 
wife.  When  Miss  Lombard,  to  whom* 
incident  had  been  reported,  observed]* 
girl  clinging  to  Gable,  she  strode  acl» 
the  set  to  where  they  were  standing  I 
gave  the  girl  a  vioicnt  kick. 


said  Miss  Lombard,  addressing  the  d 

tor,  "either  this is  taken 

picture  or  Gable  doesn't  work." 

It  is  typical  of  Gable's  thoughtful « 
that  every  night  at  supper,  after  * 
searching  party  returned  from  loolit 
for  Miss  Lombard's  body,  he  noticed™ 
one  of  the  men  had  difficulty  eatinfji 
steak.  When  the  search  was  finally  c  r, 
he  gave  the  man  enough  money  to  ij 
new  dental  plates. 

In  1942  Gable  enlisted  as  a  privan 
the  Air  Force  and,  although  in  comji 
tion  with  men  many  years  his  juniom 
was  graduated  from  O.C.S.  700th  i 
class  of  2,600.  Three  years  and  five  s. 
sions  over  Germany  later,  he  was  » 
charged  as  a  major. 

Quiet  Life  at  Encino  Ranch 

Gable,  who  inherited  a  large  shar 
Miss  Lombard's  sizable  fortune,  live 
the  Encino  ranch  house  which  she  d 
rated  shortly  after  their  marriage, 
an  eight-room  house,  white  brick  or 
outside  and  eggshell  white  within, 
though  the  property  covers  20  ai 
Gable  raises  only  chickens.  He  has  1 
there  with  two  servants  since  Miss  L 
bard's  death. 

His  life  seems  a  good  deal  Ion 
since  the  death  last  year  of  his  fai 
for  whom  he  had  bought  a  near-by  h 
some  years  before.  This  is  reflecte 
the  steady  succession  of  girls  with  w 
he  has  been  linked  in  the  gossip  colui 
Usually,  however,  he  spends  his  ever 
quietly  with  friends.  More  often 
not,  he  can  be  found  visiting  E 
Gwynn,  the  columnist. 

Although  he  is  constantly  plannir 
give  parties,  he  usually  backs  out  a 
last   minute  for  fear  that  nobody  1 
show  up.  On  such  occasions,  he  is  1  h 
to   spend   the   evening   alone,   drinfl 
champagne    from    the    gigantic    gl;l 
which   Miss  Lombard  bought   for  n 
when  they  were  first  married.    Bu 
rarely  displays  any  effects  from  ale 
beyond  a  tendency  at  times  to  re 
himself,  and  he  almost  never  has  a  b 
over. 

For  a  star  of  such  importance,  ll 
astonishingly  tractable.  He  is  usf 
the  first  person  on  the  set  in  the  monj 
and  he  asks  only  two  concessions  0  f 
studio.  One  is  that  he  finish  work  at  | 
instead  of  six,  each  afternoon.  The  (J 
is  that  he  be  given  a  four  months'  \\ 
tion  at  the  end  of  every  picture. 

Although  there  was  a  period  ear« 
his  career  when  his  employers  dee| 
it  wise  to  tape  his  ears  back,  the 
longer  do  so.   Such  is  the  persuasiv 
of  his  personality,  indeed,  that  no  l 
notices  those  ears  any  more.  Therei 
a  time,  though,  when  they  were 
thing  but  an  asset. 

In  1930,  Mervyn  LeRoy,  then  a  d| 
tor  at  Warner  Brothers,  was  so  impr 
by  Gable's  performance  in  The  Las 
that  he  made  a  screen  test  of  him  il 
part    in    Little    Caesar.     When    Dl 
Zanuck,  then  a  Warners'  producerJ 
Jack  L.  Warner,  the  head  of  the  stj 
saw  the   test,  they  shook   their 
"We  can't  use  him,"  they  said  flatly, 
ears  are  too  big." 

Nowadays,  LeRoy  takes  great  de| 
in  twitting  Zanuck  and  Warner  £ 
their  error  in  judgment.  "I'll  bet  you 
wish  you  had  Gable  just  so  you  cou 
lease  his  ears,"  he  says.         < — '  I — 
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E  NEW  JOHNSON  QD  is  here.  This  is 
the  motor  that  gives  its  owners  the  luxury- 
boat  maneuverability  of  neutral-forward-re- 
!  The  motor  that  is  engineered  throughout 
t  shift  control.  The  motor  that  packs  the 
often  full  horsepower,*  yet  trolls  perfectly, 
otor  that  is  new  in  every  respect — in  design 
appearance — in  performance. The  motor  that 
you  Johnson's  priceless  DEPENDability! 

ith  the  Johnson  QD  you  start  in  Neutral. 
to  Reverse.  Or  shift  to  Forward— and  you're 
ith  hold-your-hat  acceleration!  But  that's  not 
ou  run  for  hours  (and  hours)  without  refuel- 
:  "or  you  have  the  Mile-Master  Fuel  Tank  and 
-  gallon  capacity.  Besides,  you  have  countless 
thrilling  new  features  such  as  Vari-Volume 
for  positive  cooling  at  all  speeds  —  Idle- 
er  for  automatic  limitation  of  motor  speed 
eutral  and  Reverse  —  Calibrated  Carburetor 
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FREE     1949     HANDY     CHART 

Write  now  for  new  1949  Sea-Horse  Handy 
Chart.  Illustrates,  charts  the  QD  and  the 
four  other  great  Johnsons  for  '49.  All  fea- 
tures fully  described  —and  what  features! 
Your  copy  sent  free.  A  post  card  gets  it! 


for  a  new  full  range  of  smooth  power — Ful-Vue 
Fuel  Gauge — and  many  more.  This  is  a  new  kind 
of  outboard  motor— a  genuine  post-war  product! 

The  QD  is  IN  PRODUCTION.  See  it  at  your 
Johnson  Dealer's.  (Look  for  his  name  under  "Out- 
board  Motors"  in  your  classified  telephone  book.) 
And,  as  soon  as  you  can,  run  one  and  discover 
grand  new  thrills  in  outboard  motoring. 

3    GREAT    JOHNSONS    FOR    1949 

Model  HD  -  Small  Alternate  Firing  Twin  ....  2.5  H.  P.* 
Model  TD  -  Medium  Alternate  Firing  Twin  ...  5.0  H.  P.* 
Model  QD  —  Large  Alternate  Firing  Twin  with 

Gear  Shift  Control  and  Mile-Matter  Fuel  Tank  .  10.0  H.  P.* 
Model  SD  —  Super  Alternate  Firing  Twin  with 

Mile-Master  Fuel  Tank 16.0  H.  P.* 

Model  PO  -  Heavy  Duty  Opposed  Twin  ....  22.0  H.  P.* 
•  All  ratings  are  0.  B.  C.  Certified  Brake  HP.  at  41)00  r.  p.  m. 

/m  JOHNSON  MOTORS 

2^F  :■!<)()    Pershing    Road,  Waukegan,    Illinois 
Johnson  Motors  of  Canada.  Peterboro,  Canada 
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FREEZING  FOR  FREEDOM 
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For  most  of  the  winter  the  old  trapper 
leaned  against  the  wall  with  bottle  raised 
as  if  in  toast,  and  after  a  while — to  hear 
Churchillites  tell  it — it  became  a  kind  of 
custom  to  drop  by  after  a  party  and  have 
a  nightcap  with  him. 

At  the  testing  station  you  soon  dis- 
cover that  the  thermometer  alone  can't 
tell  you  how  cold  it  is.  It's  the  wind  and 
temperature  acting  together  that  pull  the 
heat  out  of  man  or  machine,  and  up  in 
Churchill  the  researchers  measure  tneir 
combined  effect  in  terms  of  the  "wind 
chill  factor."  You  use  the  same  principle 
when  you  blow  on  a  cup  of  coffee 
to  cool  it. 

Teste  of  "Wind  Chill" 

The  term,  and  the  scale  for  determin- 
ing it,  were  invented  by  an  American, 
Dr.  Paul  Siple.  The  wind  chill  factor  is 
obtained  simply  by  measuring  the  cool- 
ing rates  of  liquids  under  different  com- 
binations of  wind  and  temperature.  In 
experiments  on  humans,  including  him- 
self, Dr.  Siple  found  that  flash  freezing 
of  exposed  human  flesh  takes  place  at  a 
wind  chill  of  1 ,400,  a  condition  which  is 
exactly  the  same  at  20  above  with  a  20- 
mile-per-hour  wind  or  at  40  below  with 
a  one-mile-per-hour  wind. 

Use  of  the  wind  chill  factor  reveals 
some  striking  similarities  between  the 
arctic  and  our  own  so-called  temperate 
zone.  The  lowest  temperature  ever  re- 
corded was  in  a  windless  mountain  val- 
ley of  the  Yukon  where  the  thermometer 
hit  83  degrees  below.  In  terms  of  its 
effect  on  you  or  your  car,  this  is  no  colder 
than  would  be  the  combined  effect  of  30- 
below  weather  and  a  30-mile-per-hour 
wind — the  kind  of  cold  spell  that  occurs 
now  and  then  in  most  of  our  northern 
states.  In  the  Churchill  area  such  spells 
last  all  winter. 

What  does  constant  cold  do  to  men 
and  machines,  and  what  can  be  done 
about  it? 

The  first  part  of  the  question  is  easy 
to  answer: 

Heavy  breathing  in  the  cold  air  can 
suffocate  you  by  freezing  your  lung  tis- 
sues.   If  you  touch  cold-soaked  metal 


with  your  bare  hands,  you'll  leave  some 
of  your  skin  behind  pulling  it  free.  In  the 
field,  drinking  water  freezes  to  your  lips. 
Even  whisky,  exposed  to  the  outside  air 
for  an  hour,  turns  into  a  slushy  ice  that 
paralyzes  the  throat. 

In  machines,  the  finest  steel  turns  brit- 
tle enough  to  shatter  under  a  hammer 
blow.  Precision  instruments  go  haywire 
when  parts  made  of  various  metals  and 
alloys  contract  at  different  rates  under 
the  extreme  cold.  Batteries  freeze  up  or 
deliver  only  a  fraction  of  their  voltage. 
Hydraulic  fluids  congeal  and  brakebands 
freeze  on  the  wheels. 

In  midwinter  exercises  on  the  barrens, 
cat  skinners  have  to  thaw  out  cans  of 
antifreeze  with  a  blowtorch  before  pour- 
ing them  into  the  radiators  of  their  trac- 
tors. Rubber  becomes  solid  as  Bakelite 
and  is  easily  chipped  or  cracked. 

For  this,  there's  a  wry  compensation. 
Even  with  a  gaping  hole  in  your  jeep  tire 
you  can  run  it  for  miles  before  it  goes 
flat. 

But  the  worst  headaches  are  fuels  and 
lubricants.  Like  hot  fudge  dropped  into 
a  glass  of  cold  water,  the  lightest  grade 
of  winter  oil  you  use  in  your  car  turns 
into  a  stiff  mass  you  can  scarcely  crack 
between  your  fingers.  There  are  days  in 
Churchill  when  Diesel  oil  turns  into  a 
greasy  jelly,  and  gasoline  won't  vaporize 
sufficiently  to  smell,  much  less  to  catch  a 
spark. 

So  far  as  "arcticizing"  man  is  con- 
cerned, clothing  is  the  hardest  problem 
of  all.  Although  it's  a  long  way  from 
being  solved,  the  researchers  up  at 
Churchill  can  give  you  some  helpful  tips 
for  dressing  warmly  this  winter. 

Since  the  layer  of  air  between  your 
skin  and  your  underwear  is  your  best 
protection  against  cold  or  chill,  the  trick 
is  to  air-condition  your  body  instead  of 
bundling  it  with  innumerable  layers  of 
heavy  clothes.  Most  of  the  colds  you 
catch  in  winter  probably  result  from 
bundling  up  too  warmly  and  cooling  off 
in  a  sweat. 

In  the  arctic,  the  result  of  a  sudden 
sweat  is  about  as  fatal  as  intercepting  a 
bullet. 

An  outfit  designed  according  to  the 
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"It's  something  new  in  vacuum  cleaners. 
This  nice  young  man  who  came 
around  demonstrating  them  says  .  .  ." 


STANLEY    BERCN5TAIN 
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By  SAX  ROHMER 


A  noisy  party  in  fog-bound 
Hangover  House  conies  to  a 
tragic  end  when  a  man  goes 
to  bis  death  in  agony.  Pri- 
vate Investigator  Storm  Ken- 
nedy prepares  to  solve  a  case 
in  which  the  only  suspect  he 
can  think  of  is  lovely  Lady 
Hilary  Bruton,  whom  he  has 
sworn  to  protect.  A  thrilling 
five-part  mystery  serial  by 
the  creator  of  Fu  Manchu 
beginning 


t  In  Colliers  next  week   $ 
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"vapor  barrier  principle,"  as  they  call  it 
in  Churchill,  cuts  weight  and  gives  you 
greater  freedom  of  movement.  More 
important,  it  vaporizes  the  sweat  from 
your  body  and  permits  expulsion  of  it 
through  the  neck  opening  instead  of  al- 
lowing it  to  moisten  your  underclothing 
and  destroy  its  insulating  properties. 
Flexible  thermostatic  control  of  that  in- 
ner layer  of  air  next  to  your  skin  is  the 
all-important  feature. 

Based  on  the  temperature  of  your 
body  when  standing  still,  you  produce 
twice  as  much  heat  walking  2  miles  an 
hour,  four  times  as  much  walking  4 
miles  an  hour,  and  up  to  six  times  as 
much  digging  a  ditch.  Simply  by  patting 
yourself  on  the  chest  after  a  hard  trek  in 
one  of  the  vapor  barrier  suits  worn  at 
Churchill  you  can  envelop  yourself  in  a 
cloud  of  steam  created  by  the  warm, 
moist  air  of  your  body. 

Only  the  Eskimo  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  cold-weather  clothes.  The  best 
we've  been  able  to  do  is  to  imitate  his 
design.  We  still  haven't  been  able  to 
produce  a  material  that  serves  as  well  as 
the  caribou  hide  he  uses. 

Cold- Weather  Eskimo  Garb 

Over  his  bare  skin  the  Eskimo  wears 
a  roomy,  pull-over-type  inner  parka  of 
caribou  hide  with  the  hair  turned  in.  The 
outer  parka  with  its  snug  fur-lined  hood 
is  worn  with  the  hair  out  to  repel  snow 
and  water.  Both  parkas  hang  just  below 
the  knee  and  are  fringed  to  keep  out 
snow  and  wind  gusts.  The  pants  are  two 
separate  knee  breeches  of  caribou  hide 
to  cover  the  legs  from  calf  to  mid-thigh. 
At  the  bottom  they  fit  loosely  over  his 
caribou  hide  boots  or  mukluks,  under 
which  he  wears  only  a  pair  of  fawnskin 
socks  to  protect  his  feet  in  the  coldest 
weather. 

The  belt  tied  around  his  outer  parka 
is  not  a  support  but  a  damper  which  con- 
trols the  cold  air  that  enters  from  below. 
The  loose  neck  of  the  parka  serves  as  a 
flue  through  which  he  can  control  the 
escape  of  warm  air  from  his  body  by 
hunching  his  head  forward. 

The  caribou  hair,  always  worn  next 
to  the  skin,  is  loose  enough  to  permit 
the  free  circulation  of  heat  over  his 
whole  body,  including  arms  and  legs. 
The  caribou  hair  performs  still  an- 
other notable  service  which  the  Eskimo 
himself  little  suspects:  It  bathes  him  con- 
stantly by  massaging  his  skin  and  ab- 


sorbing any  excess  sweat  that 
passed  off  as  moisture. 

The  arctic  still  has  millions  of  i 
but  there   aren't   enough   to  clot! 
army.    Even  with  an  adequate 
maintenance  would  rule  out  its  use.| 
ning  ruins  the  insulating  proper 
the  hide.    It's  worn  raw  and  it  sj 
The  only  way  to  keep  it  pliable  is  I 
quent  chewing  and  as  Colonel  A.  I 
Tedlie,   D.S.O.,   Canadian   army, 
manding  officer  of  the  Churchill  | 
points  out,   "We  simply   cannot 
every  man  with  an  Eskimo  lady  to  | 
his  mukluks." 

Fully  dressed  for  the  coldest  we 
the  Eskimo  carries  about  eight 
of  clothes.  The  lightest  outfit  the  X| 
cans  and  Canadians  have  been  at 
develop  weighs  22  pounds,  lacks 
plicity  of  the  Eskimo  design,  and  \ 
its  wearers  the  grace  and  agility 
Abner's  shmoos. 

Eliminating  Underwear  It 

To  take  the  place  of  caribou 
vaporizing  sweat  and  providing 
layer  next  to  the  skin,  the  Cam 
wear  a  loosely  knit  string  vest,  an  ii| 
tion  of  Norwegian  fishermen.  Ovei 
Americans   and   Canadians   alike 
flannelette  pajamas — to  take  the 
of  G.I.  underwear  which  itches. 

As  a  "vapor  barrier"  against  th 
sorption  of  the  body's  warm  mot 
the  quilted  inner  lining  of  the  pa 
lined  with  rubberized  nylon.  Inste 
the  wool  stuffing  used  by  the  Canai 
the  Americans  this  winter  are  try 
a  thin  stuffing  of  glass  wool — hall 
weight  of  regular  wool  and,  accordi 
laboratory  tests,  a  better  insulator. 

The  Canadian  outfit  imitates  th 
kimo  even  to  the  separate  knee  bn 
without  a  seat.  At  this  point,  the  A 
cans  draw  the  line,  wearing  outsize 
pants  made  of  the  same  quilted 
wool  used  in  the  inner  lining  o 
parka. 

The  worst  difficulty,  still  unsolvi 
which  even  the  Eskimos  can't  help 
how  to  keep  hands  and  feet  warm 
out  encumbering  them  with  too  i| 
bulk  and  weight.  Because  flat  s 
are  easier  to  insulate  than  tubular 
your  fingers  need  twice  the  insu 
your  feet  do,  and  your  feet,  in  turn, 
15  per  cent  more  protection  than 
torso. 

As  if  nature  were  contriving  aj| 
us,  54  per  cent  of  our  body  heat 
pelled  through  the  trunk  and  flj 
which  need  it  least,  and  only  1 2  pe: 
through  our  hands  and  feet,  which 
it  most.  Mittens  are  too  cumbersorj 
permit  a  man  to  change  a  tire  or  ma 
late  the  switches  on  the  dashboard  d 
vehicle.  He  must  take  them  off  anc| 
frostbite. 

Footgear,  consisting  of  two  pai 
heavy  woolen  socks,  a  felt  boot,  a 
felt  inner  sole,  and  an  oversize  n 
boot  with  canvas  tops,  is  so  cumber 
that  it's  hard  to  depress  the  clutch  ;j 
without  putting  on  the  brakes. 

You  must  eat  to  stay  warm.  Ej 
ments  have  shown  that  it's  a  quests 
quantity  rather  than  of  kind.  The  c 
it  gets,  the  more  of  every  kind  of 
men  need.  Food  intake  at  Churchill 
tuates  with  the  wind  chill  factor,  rai 
from  a  daily  average  of  5,600  caloi 
day  in  April  to  5,900  in  February 
coldest  month.  Contrary  to  the  po 
impression,  the  ratio  of  fats  to  pre 
and  carbohydrates  remains  exactl; 
same. 

On  the  psychiatric  side  of  arctic  i 
cine,  the  main  problem  is  man's 
tion.    A  scientific   survey,   taken 
team  of  Canadian  army  psychiatrist 
ported  that  "extroverts"  get  along 
in  the  arctic.    But  the  "eager  be; 
type   of   personality   gets    "bushed 
quickly  as  the  moody  or  brooding 
On  the  debit  side,  the  survey  founc 
North  dulls  ambition  and  makes  a 
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ytf/-.  Charles  Bennett,  distinguished  Screen  Playwright 
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HIGHBALL  WITH  A  BRILLIANT  TASTE.  frNot  how  much,  but  how  good'"  is  the  principle  Men  of  Modera- 
tion apply  to  drinking.  And  with  Lord  Calvert  lending  exceptional  lustre  to  their  occasional  highball,  they 
attain    the    height    of   good    taste.    Today,    try    Lord    Calvert  —  so    rare  .  .  .  so   smooth  .  .  .  so    incomparably    mellow. 

>*D  CALVERT  IS  A  "CUSTOM"   BLENDED  11HISKEY,  86.8  PROOF,  65%   GRAIX  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.   CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CORP.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Working  Out 

mauriceNchard 


High-Scorinn  Ace 
of  the  Montreal  Canadlen 


"50  seconds  to  massage."  Try  the  famous 
workout  used  by  so  many  successful  men  in 
sports  and  business.  Vitalis'  special  formula 
stimulates,  refreshes  your  scalp  as  no  non- 
alcoholic dressing  does.  And  massaging  with 
Vitalis  routs  loose  dandruff,  helps  check  ex- 
cessive falling  hair. 


"10  seconds  to  comb."  Now  your  hair 
looks  naturally  well-groomed.  No  greasy 
'patent-leather"  shine — Vitalis  contains  no 
mineral  oil.  Just  pure  vegetable  oil  that  pre- 
vents dryness,  keeps  hair  in  place.  Get  Vitalis 
today!  At  drug  counters  and  barber  shops. 


Product  of 
Briilol-Myers 


Vitalis 

"60-Second 
Workout* 

fir  handsomer. 
healthier-looking  hair 


"sot  in  his  ways."  On  the  credit  side  it 
brings  out  qualities  that  make  a  man  self- 
reliant. 

Windy  Smith  provides  an  example  of 
the  sort  of  self-reliance  that  is  sometimes 
needed.  Windy  was  born  and  raised  near 
Pittsburgh  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell 
him  how  to  operate  when  he  came  to 
these  parts  right  after  the  armistice  to 
make  his  living  by  hunting  and  trapping. 
On  the  trail  a  few  winters  ago,  he  lost  his 
false  teeth — a  serious  mishap  where  the 
only  available  food  is  frozen  caribou 
meat.  The  fact  that  Windy  was  at  least 
three  weeks  by  dog  sled  from  the  nearest 
settlement  didn't  bother  him  a  bit.  He 
simply  went  out  and  shot  a  wolf. 

"A  little  carving  on  the  jawbones  and 
those  wolf  teeth  fitted  me  nice  as  you 
could  ask,"  says  Windy.  "Had  to  give 
'em  up,  though,  when  I  went  into  busi- 
ness. People  got  to  actin'  standoffish 
when  I'd  smile  at  'em  over  the  counter." 

The  principal  morale  problem  at  the 
base  is  the  absence  of  women.  Married 
men  who  bring  their  families  along  ad- 
just far  more  readily  than 
do  single  men.  In  the  dusty 
male  society  of  the  bar- 
racks, boredom  can  pro- 
duce a  kind  of  defensive 
stupor.  This  affects  a  man's 
work. 

"The  trouble  with  the 
North,"  says  one  of  the 
officers,  "is  that  it's  rugged 
without  being  rough." 

Unlike  the  pioneering 
wild  West  the  arctic  out- 
posts offer  the  soldier  little 
emotional  release  through 
women  and  gambling.  By 
way  of  compensation,  the 
mere  presence  of  women 
in  the  camp  is  a  great 
morale  booster.  A  careful 
check  made  in  the  base 
hospital  showed  that  with 
female  nurses  (there  are 
four  of  them  now)  men  re- 
covered 60  per  cent  faster 
than  with  male  nurses. 

Even  worse  for  morale 
than  the  snowstorms  of 
winter  are  the  bug  storms 
of  summer.  Mosquitoes, 
black  flies  and  deer  flies 
sweep  across  the  swampy 
muskeg,  blow  into  your 
mouth,  eyes  and  nostrils, 
and  pour  through  any 
openings  in  your  clothing. 
A  volunteer  who  exposed 
his  forearm  for  a  test  last  spring  got  1 20 
mosquito  bites  in  one  minute. 

Entomologists  studying  insect  habits 
at  Churchill  discovered  that  they  rotate 
in  the  attack,  one  species  advancing  as 
the  other  retires  from  the  field. 

The  Unappreciated  Mosquito 

It  is  little  compensation  to  the  men  to 
learn  that  the  bites  all  come  from  the  fe- 
male of  the  species  which  requires  a 
blood  meal  before  she  can  reproduce,  or 
that  the  mosquito  actually  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  taking  the  place  of  the  bee 
in  pollinizing  arctic  flora. 

A  five  per  cent  solution  of  DDT 
sprayed  on  the  melting  snow  by  plane  is 
the  best  method  yet  found  for  controlling 
the  pests. 

Research  teams  from  the  various 
armed  services  have  tested  most  of  the 
standard  weapons  used  in  World  War  II 
for  cold-weather  performance.  Though 
guns  don't  misfire,  the  propellant  burns 
more  slowly  and  shortens  the  trajectory. 
Canada's  Research  Development  Board 
has  also  been  testing  jet  planes  up  there 
to  see  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  ice  in  air  intake.  But  most 
of  the  experimentation  concentrates  on 
engineering  problems  as  important  to 
economic  development  as  to  military  de- 
fense. 

The  permafrost,  hard  as  concrete  and 


hundreds  of  feet  thick,  rules  out  under- 
ground strong  points,  sewers,  water 
mains  or  power  conduits.  When  deep 
holes  are  blasted  out  for  telephone  poles, 
the  contraction  of  the  permafrost 
squeezes  them  out  as  easily  as  you  can 
flip  a  watermelon  seed  between  your  fin- 
gers. The  summer  sun  thaws  out  only 
the  "active  layer"  a  few  feet  deep.  When 
a  building,  road  or  airstrip  is  set  directly 
on  permafrost  it  only  deepens  the  active 
layer  just  as  pressure  spreads  rot  in  a 
sound  apple. 

The  sorry  results  can  be  seen  in  the 
original  hospital  buildings  at  Churchill. 
They  have  sunk  several  feet  into  the 
muskeg  since  the  U.S.  built  them  six 
years  ago.  The  new  buildings,  still  un- 
finished, have  been  constructed  on  an 
outcropping  of  bedrock — the  kind  of 
foundation  that  simply  does  not  exist 
over  vast  stretches  of  the  arctic.  Both  the 
American  and  Canadian  armies  are  sen- 
sibly concentrating  on  light,  prefabri- 
cated structures  that  can  be  dropped 
piecemeal  from  planes  for  quick  assem- 
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Deciding  Factor 

The  swank  hotel  or  the  second  rate? 
The  filet  mignon  or  vegetable  plate? 
The  taxicab  or  the  good  old  leather? 
It  more  than  likely  depends  on  whether 
The  spender  of  cash  for  the  same  has  got 
Himself  an  expense  account  or  not. 

— RICHARD  ARMOUR 


bly.  Engineers  are  trying  to  find  ways 
of  constructing  roads  and  airstrips  of  ice 
and  snow  as  well  as  of  steel  and  con- 
crete. 

In  experimental  quantities,  Churchill 
has  tested  and  got  promising  results  from 
a  new  grade  of  oil  about  twice  as  thin  as 
the  lowest  commercially  available  grade. 
Except  for  that,  they've  progressed  no 
further  than  farmers  in  our  Northern 
states  who've  used  gasoline  or  kerosene 
to  thin  their  winter  lubricants  ever  since 
Model  T  days. 

Once  in  operation,  internal  combus- 
tion engines  work  as  well  in  the  arctic  as 
anywhere  else.  But  the  engine  warmers 
now  on  the  market,  while  they  work  fine 
for  city  motorists,  don't  measure  up  to 
arctic  requirements.  The  cat  skinners 
who  drive  the  big  tractors  up  here  still 
use  a  blowtorch  on  the  motor  block,  and 
whenever  possible  perk  up  their  gasoline 
with  a  shot  of  acetylene  gas. 

But  engineers  in  and  out  of  the  Army 
have  suggested  two  promising  solutions 
to  the  engine  problems.  One  is  to  make 
every  vehicle  its  own  heated  garage  by 
insulating  the  hood  or  engine  enclosure 
and  keeping  it  warm  with  an  ordinary 
gasoline  heater.  Another  is  to  develop  a 
gas-burning  steam  engine  for  arctic  ve- 
hicles— a  modern  version  of  the  earliest 
automobile  engines. 

The  internal  combustion  engine  can 
be  compared  with  cold-blooded  animals 


like   frogs  and  snakes,  which  ha 
hibernate  or  else  freeze  to  death  ir 
ter.    The  steam  engine   is   like  v^- 
blooded  animals  who  provide  theii 
heat  and  can  adapt  themselves  to 
wider  temperature  range.   But  the 
is  sticking  to  its  guns  and  insisting 
engine  that  can  start  cold  at  50  dc 
below. 

Even  if  an  engine  is  developed  I 
proof  against  arctic  weather,  the 
lem  of  ground  transport  will  be  onl 
licked.   The  terrain  requires  an  e 
new  type  of  triphibian  vehicl 
effective  on  land,  water  and  over 
thin  and  solid  ice. 

Hard  Country  for  Travel© 

The  barrens  and  bush  country  ali  « 
an  alphabet  soup  of  lakes,  swamp  ud 
creeks,  frozen  to  their  bottoms  in  w  I 
mushy  in  spring  and  fall,  and  just  u 
water  during  the  short  summer. 

The  Penguin  or  "snowmobile,  dt 
veloped  for  the  abortive  invasi<  o 
Norway,  is  slow,  wa-fcl 
of  gasoline,  uncomfoitk 
barely  amphibious,  si 
to  frequent  mech| 
breakdowns  and  too 
to  use  on  thawing  ice 
Weasel  or  M-29  carg 
rier,  developed  for 
warfare,  is  about 
times  faster  and  light  bi 
little  more  effective  f  & 
load  it  carries.  The  '  i 
bardier  snowmobil'i 
half-track  steered  b\  Bi 
is  far  too  fragile;  ar  & 
huge, drum-wheeled"  n 
buggy,"  developed  foijfl 
pecting  the  swamplai. 
Louisiana,  much  toe 
and  ponderous. 

The  best  means  of 
transport  yet  devised 
ordinary  wide-tread 
or  gasoline  tractor  p  it 
"wannegans"  or  sms 
booses  on  runners, 
with  the  best  of  cone 
these  can  average  no « 
than  20  miles  per  da 
on  a  long  haul  can 
little  besides  their  ow 
supply. 

Two  years  ago,  or  C 
eration  Musk  Ox,"  a  I 
body  of  Canadians  a 
panied  by  British 
American  observers  ri 
out  the  best  of  our  motorized  equi] 
on  a  transarctic  trek  from  Churc  I 
Edmonton.  They  demonstrated  tha 
a  small  nontactical  force  unburder 
weapons  could  not  move  more  t  a 
few  hundred  miles  from  base  w  <M 
almost  complete  dependence  on  aii  « 
supplies.  The  last  two  years  of  re;  t 
have  turned  up  nothing  that 
change  the  picture  today. 

As  for  military  maneuver  in  the 
concealment  is  admittedly  impo 
The  cold  dry  air  of  winter  not  or 
creases  visibility  but  tags  long 
trails  to  every  warm  thing  that  r 
be  it  caissons  or  caribou.  Despi 
blowing  snow,  tracks  are  easily  dis 
ble  from  the  air  and  remain  s 
months.  Even  white  objects  that 
perfectly  with  the  landscape  stil 
shadows  and  any  object  that  re 
still  for  a  few  hours  builds  up  a  t 
drift. 

The  arctic  is  still  a  wonderful  r. 
against  land  invasion. 

Churchill  village,  only  a  10-riul 
jeep  ride  from  camp,  makes  up  b  Md 
pitality  what  it  lacks  in  formal  rfl 
tional  facilities.  The  doors  are 
locked  in  its  50-odd  houses  and  tar 
cabins,  and  you  can  drop  in  anypl 
warm  up  or  chew  the  fat.  A  light 
ing  in  any  of  the  cabins  late  at  n 
your  invitation  to  a  party. 

No  alcoholic  beverages  are  sold 
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r  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
oyal   Canadian    Mounted   Police. 
;  r  from  being  prohibited,  your  pos- 
ih  of  liquor  is  looked  upon  with 
|  avor   by    the   whole    community, 
iid    Christmastime,    most    of    the 
.folk  make  a   festive  brew  called 
:\ge  Champagne,"  a  concoction  of 
ie  or  lemon  peels,  potatoes  and  any- 
fermentable  they  happen  to  have 
.ad.  After  the  brew  has  settled,  its 
i-:e  is  extracted  by  the  simple  process 
ing  the  keg  stand  outside  for  a  few 
and  draining  off  whatever  doesn't 

staple  drink,  however,  is  a  home- 
beer  called  "45."   It's  called  "45" 
terely  because  of  its  wallop  but  be- 
it  is  made  in  45-gallon  pickle  bar- 
,'ithin  a  day  or  so  of  bottling  your 
i  can  count  on  a  stream  of  callers, 
fast  that  way,  but  when  it's  gone 
be  making  the  rounds  yourself, 
business  of  dropping  by  reached 
Jest  expression  a  couple  of  winters 
U  that  time  the  radio  antenna  pole 
1  just  outside  the  bedroom  window 
and  Vera  Anderson,  who  keep 
I  on  the  first  floor  and  open  house 
»e  second.    When  convivial  neigh- 
[took   to    climbing   the    pole    and 
ng  on   the   window,   Art   finally 
to  move  it.  Not  that  the  Ander- 
linded  being  waked  up.    "Some- 
the  pole  got  pretty  slippery,"  Art 
apologetically. 

volunteer  help  from  the  towns- 
score  or  so  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
^fficers  at  the  fort  have  built  their 
-paper  cabins  in  the  village.  This 
jnsiderably  enriched  the  social  life 
town,  not  only  with  store  whisky 
the  officers'   mess  but  with  new 
new  stories  and  a  certain  military 

the  New  Year's  party  last  winter, 
Riddel,  better  known  as  "Uncle 
."  was  running  behind  in  the  mix- 
Tom  and  Jerries.   An  engineer  as 
las  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  he 


poured  the  ingredients  into  a  tub  or- 
dinarily used  for  bathing  and  mixed  the 
drinks  with  an  outboard  motor. 

Canadians  and  Americans  on  two-year 
assignment  to  Fort  Churchill  soon  learn 
that  the  surest  way  to  get  along  in  the 
arctic  is  to  get  along  with  your  neigh- 
bors. American  personnel  is  under  the 
command  of  genial,  soft-spoken  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Wayne  Downing  of  Idaho, 
a  World  War  II  camouflage  expert  who 
mixes  freely  with  the  men  and  has  done 
an  expert  job  of  camouflaging  differences 
in  rank.  Under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ted- 
lie,  who  administers  the  base,  Americans 
and  Canadians  share  the  same  messes, 
barracks  and  recreation  rooms,  and  the 
difference  in  nationality  couldn't  matter 
less. 

The  last  official  Russian  observer  to 
visit  Churchill  was  Major  Ivan  Pavshou- 
kov,  military  attache  of  the  embassy  at 
Ottawa,  who  visited  the  station  in  Febru- 
ary, 1947.  Pavshoukov  asked  many  ques- 
tions and  answered  few  about  his  own 
country's  cold-weather  research.  Since 
then,  because  American  and  Canadian 
observers  are  given  the  brush-off  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  no  Russians  have  been  admit- 
ted to  Churchill. 

It  may  have  been  just  a  coincidence, 
but  last  winter,  within  36  hours  after 
Churchill  tested  some  ordinary  antitank 
rockets,  Russia  charged  that  we  were 
testing  rockets  and  jet-propelled  missiles. 

Time  and  again  the  Russian  press  has 
pointed  to  Churchill  as  a  base  where 
Americans  and  Canadians  are  testing 
new  weapons  to  be  used  to  carry  an 
"imperialistic  war"  across  the  pole.  If 
their  espionage  is  as  good  as  security 
officers  at  Fort  Churchill  seem  to  think, 
the  Reds  really  ought  to  know  better. 

As  for  the  attitude  of  Americans  and 
Canadians    at    Fort    Churchill,    Shake- 
speare pretty  well  sums  it  up  in  As  You 
Like  It  in  the  refrain  that  goes: 
No  enemy  here  shall  lie  see. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 
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If  your  car  feels  like  Ufa.  its  time  for 
MARFAK  Chassis  Lubrication 


***  cushiony  keung  lasts  longer  WITIf  ^ 

It's  a  hard,  tough  job  to  protect  your  car's  vital  wear  points. 
So  for  longer-lasting,  sure  protection,  get  Marfak  Chassis 
Lubrication.  It  is  specially  compounded  to  fight  wear  and 
friction  —  not  for  just  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  but  for 
1,000  miles  and  more!  You  can  tell  this  is  so  by  that  grand 
"cushiony"  driving  ease 


that  stays  with  you.  Ask 
for  Marfak  today  at  your 
Texaco  Dealer,  the  best 
friend  your  car  ever  had. 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 


TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada 
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TUNE  IN  .  .  .  TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  every  Wednesday  night  starring  Milton  Berle. 
METROPOLITAN  OPERA  broadcasts  every  Saturday  ofternoon.  See  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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RINGSIDE  MAIDEN 

Continued  from  page  27 


directly  above  Agatha,  and  she  saw  that 
Lefty  was  blocking  with  his  elbows  and 
gloves,  but  hardly  landing  a  blow  him- 
self. He  escaped  from  the  ropes,  but  the 
Sailor  was  instantly  inside  again,  and 
Lefty  was  backpedaling  across  the  ring. 
But  as  he  moved  sidewise  he  swung  a  des- 
perate uppercut  that  caught  Brennan  on 
the  jaw. 

Agatha  saw  Brennan's  head  up,  his 
guard  down,  and  even  as  the  roar  went 
up  from  the  crowd  she  saw  Lefty  hook 
his  left  to  the  Sailor's  head.  Brennan  was 
Staggered  and  moved  back,  covering  up, 
and  Lefty,  like  a  dog  pawing  at  a  porcu- 
pine for  a  vulnerable  spot,  stabbed  him 
with  lefts,  then  landed  another  right  up- 
percut. Brennan's  guard  dropped  and 
Lefty  landed  rights  and  lefts,  overanxious 
hurried  blows.  But  some  of  them  went 
home  and  all  at  once  Brennan  was  sag- 
ging helpless  on  the  ropes  and  the  referee 
had  moved  in  and  was  pushing  Lefty 
away,  stopping  the  fight.  Brennan  was 
out  on  his  feet. 

NOW  Agatha  heard  the  Garden  in  full 
cry.  She,  too,  was  shouting  and 
jumping  up  and  down,  clapping  her 
hands.  She  looked  at  Jack  and  cried, 
"How  do  you  like  our  club  fighter?" 

He  grinned.  "It  was  quite  a  fight." 

The  announcer  had  given  the  elapsed 
time  and  named  the  winner,  and  there 
was  another  great  shout  for  Lefty  Lan- 
gan.  He  waved  his  glove  and  ran  over  to 
Brennan's  corner,  then  he  was  back  again 
with  Oscar,  who  had  his  bathrobe  ready. 
Immediately  they  left  the  ring,  and  Lefty 
did  not  look  around  for  Agatha. 

Monte  Wharton  came  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  ring.  He  smiled  at  Agatha  and 
said,  "Your  boy  did  good." 

"He  was  terrific,"  Agatha  said. 

"This  sets  him  up  in  business,"  Monte 
Wharton  said.  "Nobody  ever  knocked 
the  Sailor  out  before.  He's  on  his  way, 
Miss  Christopher." 

"To  the  championship,  you  mean?" 
said  Agatha. 

Monte  grinned.  "Yeah,  he  might  do 
it,  with  the  right  handling.  My  offer  still 
stands,  if  you  want  to  talk  it  over." 

"No,"  Agatha  said. 

He  spread  his  small  hands.  "I  never 
argue  with  a  woman.  What  I  want  to  say 
is,  this  is  a  big  night  for  your  boy, 
and  we're  having  a  little  party  at  the  Club 
Pigalle.   Why  don't  you  come  around?" 

"I'm  sorry,"  Agatha  said.  "I  have  a 
date." 

"Your  date's  welcome,"  Monte  said. 
"Come  if  you  can.  I  hope  you  can."  He 
smiled,  waved  his  hand,  and  moved  off. 

Watching  him  go,  Agatha  said,  "I  won- 
der what  this  means?" 

"Maybe  we'd  better  find  out."  Jack 
murmured.  "What  do  you  want  to  do, 
Agatha?  Do  you  want  to  take  him  up 
on  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I'd  like  to 
know  what's  going  on.  Suppose  we  have 
a  drink  somewhere  and  talk  about  it." 

They  had  a  drink  in  a  Broadway  bar, 
and  the  more  they  talked  about  it  the 
more  convinced  Agatha  was  that  they 
should  go  to  the  Club  Pigalle.  They  al- 
lowed an  hour  to  pass,  then  they  walked 
down  Broadway  and  across  Forty-sixth 
Street  to  the  Club  Pigalle.  The  head- 
waiter  had  the  distrustful  expression  of  a 
side-show  barker. 

He  led  them  among  the  tables  to  the  far 
side  of  the  night  club,  to  a  table  far  from 
the  dance  floor  and  the  microphone.  The 
lights  were  dim,  and  laid  a  greenish  hue 
on  the  tablecloths,  and  human  skin 
looked  dark  and  unhealthy.  The  lights 
emphasized  the  dark  swelling  of  Lefty's 
nose  and  did  nothing  for  the  complexion 
of  the  redheaded  girl  seated  beside  him. 
Agatha  stopped  short  when  she  saw  Lu- 
cille Long. 


They  were  sitting  with  Monte  Whar- 
ton, and  there  were  two  significantly 
empty  chairs.  Monte  got  to  his  feet,  smil- 
ing blandly.  "Glad  you  could  come.  We 
appreciate  it.   You  know  everybody?" 

"Congratulations,  Lefty,"  Agatha  said, 
and  put  out  her  hand.  "It  was  a  won- 
derful fight." 

"Thanks,  Aggie,"  Lefty  said.  The  old 
grin  appeared. 

"Did  you  see  the  fight,  Lucille?"  Aga- 
tha asked. 

"On  television,"  Lucille  said.  "I  caught 
it  down  at  Leo's  Place." 

Agatha  looked  directly  at  Lefty,  asked, 
"Where's  Oscar?" 

He  said  shortly,  "Oscar  went  on 
home." 

Monte  Wharton  said,  "Will  you  peo- 


Agatha  turned  to  Lefty.  "Is  that  what 
you  want,  Lefty?" 

He  still  sat  looking  at  his  hands.  "I'm 
not  criticizing,  but  what's  the  facts  of  it? 
It  was  Monte  Wharton  got  me  that  Bren- 
nan fight  tonight,  and  it  was  that  fight 
put  me  in  the  big  time." 

"So  you  want  me  to  get  out  now?" 
Agatha  asked.  Her  voice  shook  a  little, 
but  not  with  anger.  She  fought  to  con- 
trol the  tears  that  were  burning  behind 
her  eyes. 

A  low,  biting  voice  rang  in  Agatha's 
ear,  saying,  "This  is  a  fine  example  of 
greedy  ingratitude."  She  turned  her 
head.  It  was  Jack  speaking,  and  his 
deep,  angry  tone  surprised  her.  "She 
picked  you  up  out  of  the  gutter,"  Jack 
said.   "Why  in  hell  do  you  think  you're 
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pie  excuse  me  a  minute?  I  got  to  make 
some  phone  calls." 

He  was  gone,  and  there  was  silence  as 
a  waiter  began  twirling  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne in  a  bucket.  Lefty's  hands  lay  on 
the  tablecloth  and  he  sat  looking  at  them, 
obviously  ill  at  ease.  Agatha  said  dryly, 
"Well,  this  is  quite  a  party,  Lefty." 

Lucille  said,  "It's  exciting,  ain't  it?  I 
was  never  in  the  Club  Pigalle  before." 

Lefty  looked  at  Agatha.  His  eyes  had 
a  somber  glow.  "Aggie,  I'm  in  the  big 
time  now." 

Lucille  said  eagerly,  "If  he's  handled 
right  he'll  be  middleweight  champion  of 
the  world,  Aggie.    You  see  if  he  ain't." 

"I've  always  thought  he  would  be," 
Agatha  said.  "I've  always  had  confi- 
dence in  Lefty  and  Oscar." 

"The  Sailor  fought  a  draw  with 
Blackie  White,"  Lefty  said.  "You  know 
that,  Aggie?  Blackie  White  is  in  line  for 
the  title  and  the  best  he  could  get  was  a 
draw  off  the  Sailor,  but  I  knocked  the 
Sailor  out.  I  could  take  that  Blackie 
White." 

"You  bet  you  can.  Lefty,"  Lucille  said. 

Agatha  said,  "Quite  a  change  has  come 
over  you,  Lucille.  Last  talk  we  had  you 
wanted  Lefty  to  quit  the  ring.  You  hated 
fights." 

"Yes,  I  hate  fights,"  Lucille  said,  flush- 
ing. "But  Lefty's  in  the  big  time  now, 
Aggie.  I  think  he's  got  a  right  to  fight  for 
the  title,  and  I  think  he's  got  the  right  to 
pick  his  own  manager." 

"So  that's  it,"  Agatha  said. 

"Yes,  that's  it,""  Lucille  said.  "Now 
look  here.  Aggie,  you've  had  your  fun. 
Why  don't  you  sell  to  Monte?" 


where  you  are  tonight?  It  was  because 
she  picked  you  up  and  nursed  you  like  a 
sick  cat  and  put  you  back  on  your  feet 
again." 

Lefty's  head  jerked  around  and  his 
hands  became  fists  on  the  tabletop.  "No- 
body asked  you  into  this  argument." 

"I'm  in  it,"  Jack  said.  "And  don't  you 
forget  it.  I'm  not  going  to  sit  by  and 
see  you  treat  this  girl  like  this.  I  saw  you 
that  night,  after  you  were  knocked  out 
by  Eddie  Manolo.  You  were  down  and 
out.  You  had  quit  the  ring  and  were  go- 
ing back  to  jerking  sodas.  You'd  be  there 
now,  in  the  drugstore,  if  it  weren't  for 
Agatha." 

Lefty  said  harshly,  "That's  enough  out 
of  you.  Slim." 

"I'm  not  through,"  Jack  said.  "I'm 
telling  you.  Lefty,  and  you're  going  to 
listen.  She  spent  her  money  and  gave 
freely  of  her  time  to  put  you  back  on 
your  feet,  and  the  first  cheap  gambler 
who  comes  along  with  a  proposition, 
you're  ready  to  sell  your  good  friend 
out." 

LEFTY  leaned  across  the  table,  his  eyes 
j  burning.  "You're  asking  for  a  sock 
on  the  jaw,  Mister." 

"All  right,"  Jack  said.  "I'm  asking  for 
it.   What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Lefty  started  to  his  feet,  and  his  chair 
went  crashing  backward.  Jack  was  also 
on  his  feet,  jarring  the  table  so  that  Aga- 
tha's glass  went  over  and  spilled  cham- 
pagne on  the  tablecloth.  She  cried,  "No, 
don't!"  and  Lucille's  strident  voice  said, 
"Sock  him.  Lefty!" 

Lefty  had  his  right  fist  cocked,  but  he 


did  not  let  it  go.  Dark  color  burnec  g 
cheeks  and  faded.  "Go  on,"  he  >)± 
"Get  out." 

Agatha  caught  Jack's  arm  and  i^ 
"Jack,  please!   Let's  go." 

The  headwaiter  had  caught  hok>f 
Jack's  other  arm,  and  Agatha  saw  Mm 
Wharton  moving  up,  his  face  inscruuB 
his  soft  voice  saying,  "What's  the  t  l 
ble?" 

"If   you  want  to  communicate 
Miss   Christopher,   address    me,  Wr. 
ton,"  Jack  said.  "I'm  her  attorney." 

Agatha  moved  in  silence  beside  i 
through  the  night  club,  past  the  tun  J. 
up,   curious   faces,   to   the   checkrcj 
Then  they  were  outside. 

"You  keep  in  touch  with  me,  Agat," 
he  said  harshly.   "If  you  hear  from  J 
of  those  people,  you  get  in  touch  i 
me." 

"Yes,  Jack,"  Agatha  said  softly. 

"I'm  going  to  handle  this  from  < 
on,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said,  in  the  same  i 
submissive  tone.  "Jack,  I'm  glad  I  d 
my  lawyer  along  tonight." 

"Your  lawyer?"  he  said,  and  locd 
down  at  her  fiercely.  "I'm  not  your  * 
yer,  Agatha.   I'm  the  guy  that's  in  « 
with  you." 


A  CRUISING  cab   had  slowed, 
turned   in   toward   the   curb, 
raised  his  hand  to  stop  it,  and  as  he 
the  door  open  for  Agatha  she  avo 
his  eyes.  Her  cheeks  were  hot  and  t 
was  pressure  on  her  chest  that  ai 
ated  her  breathing. 

The  driver  said,  "Where  to?" 

"Start  across  town,"  Jack  said.  He 
silent  for  a  moment.  "Agatha,  I'm 
going  off  to  Chicago  in  the  morning 
leave  it  like  this." 

"Chicago?"  Agatha  said.  "You  di 
mention  going." 

"I  have  a  case  going  to  trial  out  thi 
he  said.  "I'm  taking  a  plane  in  the  m 
ing  and,  Agatha,  I  want  to  clear  up 
docket  here  at  home.  I'm  in  love 
you.  I've  been  in  love  with  you  ft1 
long  time,  and  I've  been  waiting 
tha,  do  I  mean  anything  to  you?" 

She  put  her  hand  on  his.    "I  hav 
even  been  thinking  about  love,  but 
know  that  I  like  you  more  than  anyb 
ever." 

His  arms  went  around  her  and  he  c 
her  close.  He  whispered,  "I  love  you 
hell.  Agatha,"  and  then  his  lips  cov 
hers. 

The  driver's  voice  broke  in  at 
"East  River  just  ahead,  Mister.   I  go 
propeller." 

Jack  said,  "Turn  downtown  then." 

There  was  a  pervading  security  ir 
arms  and  Agatha  whispered,  "Jack,  r 
be  I  am  in  love  with  you." 

"From  you,  Agatha,  maybe  is  a  t 
erful  admission."  he  said.  "I'm  satis 
I  can  go  to  Chicago  a  happy  man, 

"When  will  you  be  back?" 

"It  will  be  a  couple  of  weeks,  at  li 

"I'll  miss  you,  Jack."    She  squ 
his  hand.   "If  you're  catching  a  plar 
the  morning,  you'd  better  drop  me 
at  the  Westbrook  and  go  catch  s 
sleep." 

"I  don't  need  sleep." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  lose  your 
from  lack  of  sleep." 

"If  I  lose  the  case  it  will  be  from 
of  concentration,  not  sleep.    It  wil 
from  thinking  of  you,  Agatha." 

She  murmured,  "You  know,  yo 
never  talked  about  your  cases  to  i 

He  chuckled.  "All  you  ever  wa 
to  talk  to  me  about  was  Lefty  Lang 

"Not  any  more,"  she  said.   "But 
he's  not  as  bad  as  you  think." 

"Now  listen,  Agatha,"  he  said.  "E 
start  arguing  with  yourself  about  I 
Langan.  I  don't  want  to  come  back  1 
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Chicago  and  find  you've  bought  the  same 
old  package  back  again." 

Agatha  smiled.  "I'm  not  buying  any- 
thing." 

"Because  I'm  your  package  now,"  he 
said.  "That's  right,  isn't  it?" 

Agatha  hesitated,  then  murmured, 
"Yes." 

It  was  not  easy  to  persuade  him  that 
he  should  go  home  and  get  some  sleep  be- 
fore catching  his  plane  to  Chicago.  He 
was  convinced  at  last  only  because  the 
barman  in  an  intimate  bar  off  Madison 
Avenue  approached  them  apologetically 
and  said,  "Sorry,  folks,  it's  curfew." 

They  walked  hand  in  hand  along  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  contentedly  looking  for  a 
cab,  and  when  at  last  they  found  one  he 
had  kissed  her  once  again.  When  the  cab 
stopped  at  the  Westbrook,  she  whis- 
pered, "Don't  come  in.  You  hurry  home, 
darling,  and  get  some  sleep." 

"I  won't  be  able  to  sleep,"  he  said. 

"Neither  will  I,"  Agatha  said.  She 
pushed  the  door  shut  and  said  to  the 
driver,  "Take  this  man  down  to  Tenth 
Street." 

She  watched  the  cab  move  away,  and 
smiling  dreamily,  turned  into  the  hotel. 
She  got  her  key  at  the  desk  and  was  mov- 
ing toward  the  elevators  when  a  man 
pushed  himself  up  from  an  overstuffed 
chair.  The  swollen  nose  had  changed 
the  expression  of  his  face,  and  for  an  in- 
stant she  did  not  recognize  Lefty. 

He  said,  "Hi,  Aggie." 

Agatha  stared  at  him. 

"I  wanted  to  sock  that  boy  friend  of 
yours  tonight,"  Lefty  said.  "I  sure 
wanted  to  let  him  have  it,  Aggie,  and  one 
reason  was  I  knew  he  was  right.  I  acted 
like  a  louse  and  I'm  sorry." 

"It's  all  right,  Lefty,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  forgot 
what  you  done  for  me,"  Lefty  said. 
"What  the  guy  said  was  right.  You  put 
me  back  on  my  feet  and  I  owe  you 
plenty,  Aggie." 

"No,"  Agatha  said.  "No,  you  don't 
owe  me  anything.  Lefty.  I've  been  think- 
ing lately  I  might  transfer  my  share  to 
Oscar.    You'd  like  that,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Oscar's  okay,"  Lefty  said,  but  his 
voice  sounded  dubious.  "But,  Aggie,  I'd 
rather  keep  it  like  it  was.  If  I  win  the 
championship,  okay,  but  you  got  a  right 
to  ride  along  until  I'm  champ.  And  I'm 
gonna  be  champ,  Aggie.  The  kind  of 
champ  the  kids  write  to  for  a  photo- 
graph." 

There  were  tears  in  Agatha's  eyes,  and 
she  said  softly,  "You  bet  you  are,  Lefty." 

"And  you're  gonna  stay  with  me, 
aren't  you,  Aggie?" 

"Sure,  I'll  stay  with  you." 

His  hand  rested  a  moment  on  her 
shoulder,  and  he  smiled  again.  "I  went 
home,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't  sleep,  and  I 
was  waiting  for  you  here  a  couple  of 
hours.  I  guess  now  I'll  go  home  and  get 
some  sleep.   I'll  be  seeing  you,  Aggie." 

SHE  moved  on  into  the  elevator,  feel- 
ing warm  and  relaxed.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  tender  sentiment  that  brought 
back  all  that  had  happened  in  these  busy 
weeks.  It  was  only  natural,  she  thought, 
that  in  anger  Lefty  had  turned  against 
her  and  flung  himself  into  a  deal  with 
Monte  Wharton,  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  good  qualities  she  had  always 
seen  in  him  had  won  out.  She  was  very 
glad  that  she  had  not  been  wrong  about 
Lefty.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning  a  bellboy  brought 
flowers,  and  his  knock  awakened  Agatha. 
There  was  a  card  that  said:  Thinking  of 
you  at  plane  time.  By  now  Jack  was 
practically  in  Chicago,  and  remembering 
his  aroused,  protective  voice  in  the  angry 
night-club  scene  the  night  before,  and 
his  low,  vibrant  tone  in  the  taxicab,  his 
arms  around  her,  she  felt  suddenly 
lonely. 

She  called  the  number  of  Oscar's 
apartment.  There  was  no  answer  and  she 
gave  the  operator  the  private  number  at 
Leo's  Place.  Oscar  answered  the  call  on 


the  first  ring,  recognized  Agatha's  voice, 
and  said,  "Well,  how  did  you  like  that 
fight?" 

"Perfect,"  Agatha  said.  "Oscar,  that's 
why  I'm  calling  you.  About  fights.  Os- 
car, isn't  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
help?" 

"Aggie,  I  could  put  you  to  work," 
Oscar  said  cautiously. 

"When  do  I  start?"  she  said  eagerly. 

"You  can  start  right  now,"  Oscar  said. 
"Take  a  train  back  to  Menasset.  Before 
the  boy's  next  bout,  I'll  need  you,  but 
right  now  the  best  place  for  you  is  Me- 
nasset." 

Agatha  thought  a  moment,  said,  "Os- 
car, I  have  a  suggestion.  Why  don't  we 
make  some  arrangement,  so  that  you  can 
take  over  my  share  of  Lefty?  You  take 
the  whole  third,  Oscar." 

"None  of  that,"  Oscar  said  harshly. 
"We're  partners  and  we're  gonna  stay 
partners." 

Agatha  sighed  and  said,  "All  right.  But 
you'll  call  me,  Oscar?  You'll  keep  me 
posted?" 

"You  bet  I  will,  Aggie." 

So  Agatha  went  home  once  again  to 
Connecticut,  with  the  loneliness  and  the 
frustration  unabated.  It  was  a  project 
she  had  initiated,  this  renewed  career  of 
Lefty  Langan,  but  circumstances  had 
left  her  out  of  it  altogether.  More  and 
more  she  felt  that  she  should  transfer 
her  share  to  Oscar  and  get  out  of  it  alto- 
gether. That  night,  before  an  open  fire, 
she  told  Gwen  what  had  happened. 

Then  the  telephone  rang;  it  was  Jack 
calling  from  Chicago.  "I  tried  the  West- 
brook  first,"  he  said.  "Then  I  figured 
you'd  gone  home." 

"Yes,  I  came  on  home,"  she  said. 
"Jack,  I  saw  Lefty  Langan  last  night.  He 
was  waiting  in  the  Westbrook  lobby  for 
me  to  come  in.  And  you  know  what  he 
did?  He  apologized.  So  everything  is 
under  control." 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  said,  "I 
picked  a  bad  time  to  go  to  Chicago." 

"Oh,  Lord!"  Agatha  said,  with  quick 
resentment.  "Are  you  still  harping  on 
that?" 

"I  can't  help  it.    I'm  a  jealous  man." 

"But  you  have  no  right  to  be." 

"Agatha,  I'm  in  love  with  you,"  he 
said.  "I'm  jealous  as  hell,  so  I  suppose 
I'm  not  altogether  sane  on  the  subject.  I 
wish  I  hadn't  come  to  Chicago.  I  want 
to  hear  your  voice.  Would  you  mind  if 
I  called  you  every  night?" 

"Please  do,"  Agatha  said.  "Every 
night,  Jack." 

"You  still  remember  what  you  said  last 
night,  Agatha?"  he  asked. 


"Jack,  I  haven't  changed  overrit 
feel  just  the  same." 

"I'll  call  again  tomorrow  nig]" 
said.  "Darling,  I  love  you." 

After  she  had  hung  up,  Agatha^ 
Gwen  waiting  by  the  fire,  raisinB 
ous  eyes  to  her.  "Was  that  Jack  BzD 
Gwen  asked. 

"Yes."     Agatha    smiled    and  &? 
Gwen's  hand.    "I'm  going  to  be1) 
said,  and  went  quickly  upstairs.  < , 

The  next  day  Oscar  Gumpt  ;t 
phoned  to  report  that  Lefty  was  v-fc, 
hard  on  the  heavy  bag,  and  the  wt 
going  together  to  see  Eddie  Mano  <\, 
in  the  Garden. 

"I  wish  I  were  seeing  that  fight 
tha  said. 

"Well,  say  you  come  with  us,' 
said.    "I'll  get  the  tickets.    Oka; 

"I'd  like  it,"  Agatha  said. 


} 
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THE  sports  pages  had  been  c 
daily  items   about  the  apprc 
bout  between  Eddie  Manolo  and 
White,  but  Agatha  had  paid  thei . 
attention.    Before  the  fight  she 
herself  on  the  sports  news.   Mam 
training  in  Skelly's  Gym,  and  thi 
writers  said  he  had  never  looked i 
but  they  gave  him  only  an  outside 
against  Blackie  White. 

Agatha    took   a    late   train   U\ 
Friday,  had  dinner  on  the  train, 
rived  at  Leo's  Place  a  little  befoi 
o'clock.   She  found  Oscar  and 
the  bar,  and  an  air  of  excitement  i 
Place  such  as  was  usually  in  el 
only  on  the  nights  when  a  Lefty 
fight  was  to  be  televised. 

"It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  set: 
Manolo  get  knocked  kicking,"  Lelfj 
"But  I  wish  it  was  me  in  there 
Eddie  tonight." 

"I  don't,"  said  Oscar.   "You'rn 
little  too  cocky  after  that  Brennar  | 

Agatha  felt  it  was  as  it  had  b.t 
fore,  in  the  days  when  Lefty  was  11 
at  Menasset.  There  was  mutua: 
dence  now  in  one  another.  But  sll 
dered  about  Lucille  and  asked,  | 
Lucille  tonight?" 

Lefty  grinned.    "She  still  won! 
fights." 

Oscar  said,  "Lucille's  got  a  nf 
Aggie.    In  a  checkroom." 

"Really?"  Agatha  said.  "Wher' 

"In  the  Club  Pigalle,"  Oscar  ;c 

Agatha  did  not  need  to  be  tc 
had  found  a  job  for  Lucille  in  thtl 
room  of  the  Club  Pigalle.  .  .  . 

The   Garden   was  a   sellout 
Manolo-White  fight,  and  Oscar  1 1 
atha  he  had  been  lucky  to  pick  vi 


"It's  ironic.   She  won  an  electric  range  on  a  quiz  show,  our  kitchen  I 
was  too  shabby  to  put  it  in,  so  I  embezzled  a  little  money  to  remodel 
the  kitchen,  and  then  she  had  to  sell  the  range  to  pay  my  lawyer! 
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,t5T  fifth  row  ringside.  They  arrived 
tl  ■  to  see  the  last  preliminary. 
F»  main  event  was  a  hard,  mauling 
hi  but  Agatha  was  as  interested  in 
u  ng  Lefty  Langan  as  she  was  the 
it  s  in  the  ring.  His  head  moved  con- 
I  ,  in  little  sidewise  ducking  move- 
n  and  his  fists  traveled  in  three-inch 
iv  and  parries  all  through  the  fight. 
*vas  a  fast,  clever  boxer,  but 

•  :n   the   fight    Eddie    Manolo   had 
1  a  cut  over  his  left  eye,  and  he  kept 

r.ng  overhand  rights  at  the  bleed- 
it.  The  commission  doctor  exam- 
,ie  cut  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  round, 
lowed  the  fight  to  continue.   In  the 
.  Manolo  caught  White  on  the 
and  when  the  referee  broke  them 
.  clinch  he  pushed  Manolo  back, 
ned  White's  eye,  and  stopped  the 

I  they  drifted  with  the  crowd  out 
j:h  the  lobby  to  the  street  Lefty 
t'Oscar.  I'm  due  a  night  off.  Why 
In  drop  in  the  Pigalle  for  a  drink?" 
>r  about  an  hour,  then,"  Oscar  said, 
er.  Okay  with  you,  Aggie?" 

• 

* 

* 

• 
•* 
• 
• 

• 

* 

• 
• 

* 
• 

• 
* 

* 
• 
• 

• 
• 

•  *"*••*•*••***•••••*•••**■■*■*-•■*■• 

Oid  II  right,"  Agatha  said,  without  en- 
ism. 

the  Club  Pigalle,  Agatha  looked 
Vozen  eyes  at  the  checkroom.  Lu- 
said,  "Hi,"  and  took  their  hats  and 

in  silence.  She  looked  well  in  the 
oom;  Agatha  was  sure  there  were 

dollar  tips  when  Lucille  handed  a 
:man  his  hat. 

rty  lingered  to  talk  to  Lucille,  and 
la  went  on  to  a  table  with  Oscar, 
lanced  around  the  club,  half  expect- 
d  see  Monte  Wharton  somewhere, 

she  asked  Oscar,  "Does  Monte 
ton  own  a  piece  of  the  Pigalle?" 

ot  that  ]|  know  of,"  Oscar  said. 

'ell,  I  gathered  he  got  Lucille  her 
re,"  Agatha  said.  "And  he  owns  a 
of  so  many  things.   Lefty,  for  in- 
e,  and  Eddie  Manolo — " 
'  e  what?"  said  Oscar. 

a't  you  know  he  owned  a  piece  of 
Manolo?" 

I  heard  of  it." 
snty-five  per  cent,  I  think  it  is," 
said.  "Benny  Small  told  me." 
iny  should  know,"  Oscar  said,  and 
tightened. 
Tut  Manolo  is  good,"  Agatha  said. 
'  lire,  he's  good.  He's  as  cute  a  fighter 
[e  seen  come  along,  but  that  Blackie 
match  fell  in  his  lap  like  a  ripe 
Oscar  turned  his  head.    "Here 
Lefty." 
""  ig.  Lefty  reached  their  table,  but 
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though  outlawed  in  47 
tes,  the  one-armed  ban- 
t  robs  the  public  of  three 
ion  a  year.  The  shock- 
effects  of  this  racket  on 
e  economic  and  moral  life 
f  communities  are  revealed 
r  the  first  time 
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he  did  not  sit  down.  The  music  had  be- 
gun and  he  said  to  Aggie,  "1  never  h.ui  ■ 
dance  with  you,  Aggie.    How  about  it ?" 

She  was  surprised  by  his  dancing,  but 
reflected  that  a  man  who  could  skip  rope 
a  thousand  times  without  missing,  and 
handle  himself  in  the  prize  ring  on  the 
balls  of  his  feet,  would  surely  be  a  good 
dancer,  provided  he  had  rhythm.  Lefty 
had  rhythm. 

When  the  music  stopped  he  held  her 
hand  as  they  walked  back  to  the  table. 
Agatha  thought  that  definitely  there  had 
been  a  change  in  Lefty.  The  storminess 
had  passed,  and  the  fervor,  and  he  could 
be  light  and  casual,  yet  there  remained 
an  emotional  bond.  She  sensed  it  in  the 
way  he  looked  at  her,  and  she  was  glad 
that  night  when  Oscar  looked  at  his 
watch  and  imposed  curfew. 

"Time  for  bed,"  Oscar  said.  "I'm  call- 
ing for  the  check." 

Lefty  offered  a  mild  protest,  but  Os- 
car got  the  check  and  paid  it.  At  the 
checkroom  Lefty  made  a  great  show  of 
pulling  out  a  five-dollar  bill  and  dropping 
it  on  the  tray,  with  a  wink  for  Oscar, 
but  the  joke  affected  Lucille  like  a  hot- 
foot. She  flushed  and  said,  "Save  your 
dough,  big  shot.  You  may  need  it  when 
you're  punchy." 

Agatha  moved  on,  and  Oscar  followed. 
They  waited  in  the  lobby  for  Lefty,  and 
when  he  came,  looking  embarrassed,  he 
shrugged  and  said,  "That's  women  for 
you.  What  the  hell,  it  was  just  a  gag!" 

They  left  the  Club  Pigalle.  Oscar 
hailed  a  taxicab  and  asked  Agatha, 
"Where  to?  The  Westbrook?" 

"No,  Oscar,  I'm  taking  the  milk  train 
home.  Just  let  me  off  at  Grand  Central." 

IEFTY  sat  silent  until  the  cab  turned 
j  into  the  Vanderbilt  Avenue  entrance 
of  Grand  Central,  then  he  got  out  with 
Agatha  and  said,  "'I'll  see  you  off  on  that 
train." 

"No,"  she  said.  "You  should  be  in 
bed." 

"That's  right,  Lefty,"  Oscar  said.    . 

"Wait  a  minute  for  me,  Oscar,"  Lefty 
said.  "I'll  walk  her  into  the  station." 

Near  the  newsstand  on  the  balcony, 
looking  down  on  the  shiny  marble  of  the 
almost  empty  station,  Lefty  said,  "Ag- 
gie, she  called  me  a  big  shot.  She  wanted 
to  make  me  sore.  But  that  don't  make  me 
sore.  I'm  gonna  be  a  big  shot,  Aggie.  I'll 
be  champion." 

"I  hope  so,"  Agatha  said. 

"When  I  am,"  he  went  on  softly, 
"maybe  I'll  take  another  trip  out  there 
to  Menasset.  I'll  come  out  looking  for 
you." 

"Lefty,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you," 
Agatha  said,  and  looked  up  at  him. 
"There's  someone  else." 

She  saw  his  jaw  set  for  an  instant,  then 
he  said  quietly,  "You  mean  that  coun- 
selor of  yours?  You  didn't  tell  me  that 
before,  Aggie." 

"I  didn't  know  it  before." 

He  drew  in  a  deep  breath,  then  said  in 
a  thin,  strained  tone,  "Well,  okay,  okay. 
Since  it's  like  that." 

"I'm  afraid  it  has  to  be  like  that, 
Lefty." 

"It  has  to  be,"  he  said.  "Okay,  it  has 
to  be."  His  eyes  met  hers  for  an  instant, 
bright  and  angry.  "So  long,  Aggie,"  he 
said,  and  turned  abruptly  away.  She 
watched  him  pass  through  the  door,  his 
shoulders  swinging,  his  heels  striking 
hard  on  the  floor. 

Agatha  went  on  down  the  steps  to  the 
main  concourse.  Her  train  would  not 
leave  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  she  walked  up  and  down,  her 
heel-taps  ringing  in  the  great  empty  sta- 
tion. Again  she  felt  disturbed  and  anx- 
ious and  exhausted  deep  within  herself. 
It  had  been  a  mistake,  she  thought,  go- 
ing to  the  fight  with  Oscar  and  Lefty.  It 
had  been  a  mistake  dancing  at  the  Club 
Pigalle.  She  had  not  wanted  this  ques- 
tion reopened,  when  she  had  thought  it 
entirely  disposed  of. 

She  turned  and  walked  briskly  to  the 
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telegraph  bureau.  She  drew  a  pad  toward 
her,  and  the  pencil  on  its  chain,  and 
scribbled  a  telegram,  the  pencil  biting 
deep  into  the  paper.  The  message  she 
wrote  was:  Manolo  won  stop  missed  you 
stop  love  you  stop  will  never  stop  Aga- 
tha. 

The  gag,  she  knew,  was  rather  stale, 
but  it  introduced  into  the  telegram  a 
lighter  note,  which  was  what  she  wanted. 
She  sent  the  message  as  a  straight  tele- 
gram, and  as  she  paid  the  clerk,  she 
hoped  that  Jack  would  be  awakened  to 
receive  it  in  the  early  morning  hours.  She 
wanted  him  to  be  thinking  of  her — and 
she  wanted  him  to  come  home  from  Chi- 
cago. 

Late  the  next  afternoon  Oscar  tele- 
phoned, his  voice  charged  with  excite- 
ment, "Aggie,  things  are  popping,"  he 
said.  "Listen  to  me.  You  heard  Eddie 
Manolo  last  night,  challenging  the 
champ.  Today  the  boxing  writers  asked 
the  champ  what  about  it,  was  he  going  to 
take  Eddie  up,  and  the  champ  said  he 
thought  Eddie  was  a  little  previous.  Like 
Paddy  Ryan  says  to  John  L.,  he  better  get 
himself  a  reputation,  the  champ  says. 

"He  better  knock  off  the  top  boys  be- 
fore he  goes  looking  for  a  title  bout,  the 
champ  says.  So  the  boxing  writers  asks 
him  like  who,  and  he  says,  well,  like  this 
boy  Lefty  Langan.  It  takes  a  good  boy, 
the  champ  says,  to  knock  out  Sailor 
Brennan.  So  the  boxing  writers  ask  him 
if  he'd  fight  Eddie  if  Eddie  took  Lefty, 
and  the  champ  says  he  would,  maybe  in 
a  big  outdoor  fight  next  June." 

Agatha  cried,  "Oscar,  that's  wonder- 
ful." 

"I  been  working  on  it,"  Oscar  said. 
"But  Eddie's  manager  don't  want  to  sign. 
He  said  Eddie  already  knocked  Lefty 
out,  and  he  was  satisfied.  He  claims  the 
champ  is  ducking  Eddie  and  stalling  for 
time,  but  I  told  him  time  is  one  thing 
the  champ  ain't  got  too  much  of.  And  I 
toM  him  Lefty  had  a  bad  night  against 
Manolo  that  time,  and  he's  a  different 
boy  now.  He's  come  along  since  then, 
and  he  knocked  the  Sailor  out.  That's 
how  it  stands  now,  Aggie.  It's  still  a 
dicker." 

"Oscar,  I'm  coming  to  town,"  Aga- 
tha said. 

"Swell,  you  come  to  town,"  Oscar  said. 

Gwen  put  Agatha  on  the  four-o'clock 
train,  and  on  the  station  platform  Aga- 
tha said,  "If  I  get  a  call  tonight,  Mother, 
will  you  transfer  it  to  Leo's  Place?" 

"Of  course,  Agatha.  How  long  will 
you  be  gone?" 

"Mother,  I  don't  know.  This  is  what 
we've  been  aiming  for,  the  return  match 
with  Eddie  Manolo.  It  could  put  Lefty 
up  among  the  top  contenders  for  the 
title." 

Gwen  said  thoughtfully,  "I'll  be  com- 
ing to  town  myself  in  a  few  days.  Just  to 
check  up  on  you,  kiddy." 

"Okay,"  Agatha  said.  "Come  and 
check." 

WHEN  Agatha  reached  Leo's  Place 
a  little  before  seven  o'clock,  she 
found  a  crowd  at  the  bar.  The  news  had 
traveled  in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  she 
entered,  fat  Si  Kraft  called,  "Anything 
new,  Aggie?" 

"That's  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you, 
Si.  Where's  Oscar?" 

"In  the  back." 

Agatha  went  back  to  the  small  office, 
and  found  Oscar  busy  on  the  telephone. 
She  sat  down  on  the  leather  couch  to 
wait,  and  when  he  hung  up  he  looked 
at  her  importantly.  "Been  talking  to 
Uncle  Mike's  office,"  he  said.  "They  got 
an  open  date  at  the  Garden  on  the 
twenty-fourth  they'd  like  to  fill,  and  I'm 
gonna  have  a  little  pressure  there  on  our 
side,  Aggie.  Manolo's  manager  is  scream- 
ing about  the  champ  ducking  Eddie,  and 
he  says  Eddie  will  fight  the  champ  and 
nobody  else."  Oscar  grinned.  "Looks 
like  they're  scared  of  our  boy." 

"Why  don't  we  issue  a  challenge  our- 
selves?" Agatha  said.  "Why  don't  we  call 


up  the  papers  and  challenge  Eddie  Ma- 
nolo to  come  out  and  fight?" 

"Why  not?"  Oscar  said.  "We'll  do  it, 
Aggie.  And  look  here,  you  make  the  calls 
yourself.  That  will  make  a  story  for 
them,  if  you  call  up  and  make  the  chal- 
lenge." 

Oscar  gave  her  names  and  telephone 
numbers,  and  Agatha  began  talking  to  a 
series  of  strange  voices  over  the  tele- 
phone. She  had  scribbled  out  a  state- 
ment and  she  read  it  to  each  boxing 
writer:  "Miss  Agatha  Christopher,  co- 
manager  of  Lefty  Langan,  last  night  chal- 
lenged Eddie  Manolo  to  fight  Langan  on 
the  twenty-fourth  in  the  Garden  for  the 
right  to  challenge  the  champion.  Miss 
Christopher  asserted  that  because  of  his 
sensational  record  Langan  was  entitled 
to  the  fight  and  intimated  that  Manolo 
was  afraid  that  Lefty  would  add  him  to 
his  string  of  knockout  victories." 

"Such  language,"  Oscar  said,  grinning 
at  her. 

Agatha  was  still  reading  her  statement 
and  answering  questions  over  the  tele- 
phone when  the  first  of  the  photogra- 
phers arrived.  They  crowded  into  the 
office  and  took  pictures  as  she  went  on 
telephoning,  and  meanwhile,  Oscar  had 
sent  for  Lefty.  The  three  of  them  posed 
together  in  the  office,  and  then  out  by  the 


her  office,  and  was  taken  by  surprise 
when  he  said,  "I  appreciated  your  tele- 
gram, Agatha.  It  meant  a  lot  to  me."  She 
had  completely  forgotten  the  telegram. 

"I  wish  you  were  here  now,  Jack,"  she 
said.  "We've  really  got  excitement."  She 
told  him  all  that  had  happened. 

"I  wish  I  were  there,  too,  Agatha,  but 
I'll  be  lucky  if  I  can  get  back  by  the 
twenty-fourth,  in  time  for  the  fight. 
There's  a  couple  of  million  involved  in 
this  will  contest,  and  it's  dragging  on 
and  on." 

"But  call  me,"  she  said.  "Please  call 
me.  I'll  be  at  the  Westbrook,  Jack,  from 
now  on." 

AGATHA  returned  to  the  bar.  She  had 
J\  eaten  no  dinner,  and  she  ordered  a 
sandwich  and  coffee  sent  out  from  the 
kitchen.  By  the  time  she  had  finished 
eating,  later  editions  of  the  tabloids  had 
been  brought  in.  Agatha's  photograph 
was  on  every  newsstand  in  the  city,  and 
the  headline:  Aggie  Dares  Eddie,  had 
been  read  up  and  down  Broadway,  on 
Jacobs'  Beach,  and  undoubtedly  in  that 
vague  area  tenanted  by  the  West  Side 
crowd.  Just  after  ten  o'clock  there  was  a 
telephone  call  for  Oscar.  He  went  back 
to  the  office  to  take  it,  and  when  he  re- 
turned he  raised  his  hands  for  attention 
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bar,  with  the  grinning  faces  of  the  Eighth 
Avenue  regulars  crowding  in.  This  time 
Agatha  agreed  to  step  behind  the  bar  and 
draw  a  beer,  and  then  she  was  photo- 
graphed pouring  a  glass  of  ginger  ale  for 
Lefty. 

Through  it  all  Lefty  hardly  spoke. 
When  asked  a  question  he  shrugged  and 
said,  "Ask  my  managers,"  and  his  eyes 
turned  to  Agatha. 

One  by  one  the  photographers  de- 
parted, leaving  a  litter  of  burned-out 
flash  bulbs  on  the  floor,  and  as  Walter 
was  gathering  them  up,  Tony  Franklin 
came  in  with  the  first  edition  of  a  tabloid. 

There  was  a  back-page  headline  that 
said:  Aggie  Dares  Eddie,  but  when  she 
turned  inside  to  the  story  Agatha  could 
not  find  the  statement  she  had  prepared. 
Instead  the  story  said:  Socialite  Agatha 
Christopher  showed  last  night  she  was  as 
handy  with  her  insults  as  her  personal 
prize  fighter.  Lefty  Langan,  is  with  his 
fists.  Operating  strictly  on  a  dem  and 
dose  level,  Aggie  charged  that  Eddie 
Manolo  was  "yellow"  and  "a  bum"  be- 
cause he  wouldn't  sign  with  her  Lefty  for 
a  fight  in  the  Garden  on  the  twenty- 
fourth. 

"Tell  the  bum  to  come  out  and  fight," 
said  Aggressive  Aggie,  as  she  drew  short 
beers  in  her  Eighth  A  venue  gin  mill.  "My 
Lefty  will  take  him." 

Agatha  threw  the  paper  down  and 
said,  "Oh,  my  God!  I  hope  they  don't 
sell  this  paper  in  Chicago!" 

A  little  after  eight  o'clock  Walter 
called  Agatha  to  the  telephone  to  receive 
Jack's  call  from  Chicago.  She  hurried  to 


and  shouted:  "It  was  Eddie's  manager. 
He  said  he'll  sign." 

It  touched  off  a  celebration  in  Leo's 
Place,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Agatha  sat 
silent  at  the  bar,  wondering  if  Monte 
Wharton  had  given  the  word  to  sign. 

Agatha  and  Oscar  went  back  to  the 
office  and  took  turns  telephoning  the 
newspapers  with  the  information  that 
Manola  had  agreed  to  sign.  By  the  time 
they  were  through,  it  was  past  eleven, 
and  Agatha  called  the  Westbrook,  found 
a  room  was  available,  and  asked  Walter 
to  call  a  cab. 

Oscar  carried  her  suitcase  to  the  cab. 
"Aggie,  you  wanted  to  know  what  you 
could  do  to  help.  Well,  tonight  you  done 
it.  You  got  this  fight  for  us." 

"I'm  glad  I  could  be  of  some  help  at 
last,  Oscar." 

"Every  time  you  take  a  breath  you're 
a  help,  Aggie." 

Agatha's  smile  was  weary  and  forced, 
but  she  felt  soothed  and  a  little  more  re- 
laxed. She  went  immediately  to  bed  when 
she  reached  the  Westbrook  and  slept 
dreamlessly  through  the  night.  .  .  . 

The  late  editions  of  the  morning  pa- 
pers, which  she  read  at  breakfast,  car- 
ried the  whole  story  and  reported  that 
the  papers  would  be  signed  that  day.  The 
Aggie  Dares  Eddie  headline  had  disap- 
peared, but  turned  up  in  the  caption  un- 
der her  photograph  as  Dame  Who  Dared 
Eddie.  But  only  early  editions  reached 
eastern  Connecticut,  and  when  Gwen 
called  she  cried,  "Aggie  Dares  Eddie! 
Good  Lord,  Agatha!  And  what  do  you 
mean,  calling  people  yellow  and  bums?" 


"Mother,  I  didn't  say  all  those  th 
Agatha  said.  "I  made  a  nice  dig 
statement  and  the  boxing  writer 
those  words  in  my  mouth." 

"Well,"  Gwen  said,  "we'll  talk 
that  tomorrow." 

"Tomorrow?"  Agatha  said. 

"Reserve   me   a   room   at  the 
brook,"  Gwen  said.  "I'm  coming  i: 

The  papers  were  signed  that  mo 
and  forfeits  were  posted.  Lefty  rei 
his  sparring  that  afternoon  and  thei 
a  crowd  to  watch,  a  crowd  that  gave 
tha  a  hand  as  she  came  in,  and  a  lai 
well.  She  was  sitting  in  the  fron 
alone,  closely  watching  the  boxing, 
Monte  Wharton  slid  into  the  chair  I 
her  and  said,  "You  sure  put  the  he 
Miss  Christopher." 

"Don't  you  think  Lefty  is  entit 
the  fight?" 

"He  is,"  Monte  said.  "Sure  he  is 
Eddie's  entitled  to  a  go  at  the  c! 
too,  don't  you  think?" 

"If  he  can  beat  Lefty,  he  is,"  A 
said. 

Monte  smiled  and  said,  "It  wil 
good  fight." 

After  Lefty  had  finished  his  wc 
and  gone  off  to  the  showers  Osc: 
proached  Agatha,  looked  disc 
around  him,  and  asked,  "What  di 
joker  want,  Aggie?" 

"He  just  passed  the  time  of  day,' 
tha  said. 

"Okay,  then,"  Oscar  said.  " 
wouldn't  put  it  past  the  guy  to 
around  asking  for  a  barney." 

"A  barney?"  Agatha  said.  "\ 
that?" 

"A  barney  is  a  fixed  fight." 


FROM  Skelly's  Gym,  Agatha  i 
down  to  Leo's  Place.  All  ac 
talked  about  was  fights,  fights, 
and  she  was  becoming  a  little  borel 
comments  on  her  pictures  in  the  pj 
That  night,  after  dining  alone,  and  [ 
a  movie,  she  went  early  to  bed,  anf 
glad  next  day  to  see  her  mother. 

Agatha's  days  were  crowded  the 
her   mother's   energy   brought  a 
smile  to  her  lips.    Gwen  was  sol 
ously  keeping  her  busy  so  that  she 
see  little  of  Lefty  Langan,  yet  theB 
was  that  during  the  intensive  d:fl 
training   she    would    hardly   haveP 
Lefty  anyway. 

She  went  every  day  to  Skelly'sl 
to  watch  Lefty  work  out,  and  ij 
she  dropped  in  at  Leo's  Place  son] 
during  the  day.  There  was  mutf 
of  the  fight,  and  the  bets  that  ha(. 
made. 

As  the  24th  approached,  the  oci 
vored  Manolo,  but  only  at  five  to  i 
and  Si  Kraft,  who  knew  abouil 
things,  said  they  might  drop  tc.i 
money  by  the  night  of  the  fight,  il 
knockout  of  Sailor  Brennan  ha 
pressed  the  fight  crowd,  Si  sai(j 
Manolo  had  been  luckv  to  get  a  l| 
cal  K.O.  of  Blackie  White. 

The  time  passed  very  swiftlyl 
fighters  were  examined  by  the  cc'i 
sion  doctors,  and  encephalogram! 
taken,  and  all  at  once  the  fight  w;l 
two  days  off.  That  night,  wht 
talked  to  Jack  Barlow  on  the  tele  I 
he  told  her  that  he  had  finished  h 
and  would  come  back  next  day. 

"I've   been  counting  on  it,"  t\ 
said.   "Jack,  I'll  meet  you  at  the 
She  felt  happy,  and  excited,  and  sl| 
herself  that  this  separation  had 
good  thing.  It  had  brought  her  li 
focus. 

But  waiting  at  the  train  gate  1:1 
next  afternoon,  Agatha  felt  unacl 
ably  shy.  He  had  been  gone  for  s> 
She  felt  that  she  was  waiting  for  al 
ger,  and  when  at  last  she  saw  his  1 1 
ure  moving  up  the  ramp  herl 
pounded.  He  seemed  thinner  thl 
remembered,  and  the  long  planes! 
face  were  stiff  and  tired.  She  coi| 
how  hard  he  had  been  working. 

They  took  a  cab  down  to  Tenth  I 
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till 
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had  a  walk-up  apartment,  and 

kay  he  talked  a  little  about  the 

iad  been  trying,  in  a  restrained, 

[tanner,  as  if  he  were  sure  the 

not  interest  her.   When  he 

,the  door  of  his  apartment  he 

,de  and  waited  until  she  had  said 

i  .1  things  about  how  nice  it  was. 

1  small,  though,"  he  said.  "Aga- 

think   two   could    housekeep 

blushed  and  said,  "I  suppose 
ie  of  them  could  cook." 

you  something,"  he  said.  "I've 
to  find  another  apartment, 
agent  working  on  it." 
.is  place  is  attractive,"  Agatha 
ely.    "It  suits  you,  doesn't 

you  being  evasive?" 

jked  at  him  and  smiled.  "I  guess 
t,  1  simply  don't  want  to  talk 
details  of  living,  apartments 

Snow.  You've  just  got  back!" 
ed  for  a  cigarette,  and  said  a 
lightly  than  he  had  probably 
I ,  "Remember,  I've  got  it  in  writ- 
lave  that  telegram  right  here  in 
.et." 

ens!"  Agatha  said.  "Am  I  going 
I  to  talk  to  you  through  my  law- 


m 


ur  lawyer,"  he  said.  His  tone 
light;  there  was  grimness  in  it. 
looking  at  her,  blinking  a  little, 
pale,  and  his  lean,  sensitive 
:  and  determined. 
s  heart  beat  fast.  She  stood 
meeting  his  eyes,  and  said 
ack.  I'm  sorry." 
e  was  diffident  and  appealing, 
ew  how  much  she  had  missed 
e,  and  suddenly  she  put  out  both 
He  took  them  firmly,  looked 
her  and  said,  "Maybe  I've 
you  too  hard,  Agatha.  Maybe 
lli^en  to°  much  f°r  granted.  Sup- 
get  matters  absolutely  straight 
us.  once  and  for  all." 
re;  hispered,  "After  all,  you've  never 
oothi  'thing  formal  to  me,  Jack,  like 
ded    any  you." 

you  marry  me,  Agatha?" 
I  will,"  Agatha  said.   His  arms 
»und  her,  and  Agatha  clung  to 
e  knew  at  last  that  she  had  al- 
ited  someone  to  cling  to.  There 
evasion  in  her  any  more  and  she 
ed,  "Oh,  I  love  you,  Jack.    I've 
.ou  so  much  " 

when  they  went  to  dinner,  de- 
the  stairs  hand  in  hand,  Agatha 
ck,  it  was  because  of  Leo's  Place 
ou.   Let's  go  have  a  nice,  senti- 
Manhattan  in  Leo's  Place." 
M   eon  sign  was  winking  on  Eighth 
jjvM    as  their  cab  approached  Leo's 


in  tk 

ie.i 


Place,  and  it  was  difficult  to  recall  how 
much  the  first  sight  of  that  sign  had 
depressed  her. 

As  they  entered  the  bar,  Jack  said, 
"Looks  like  we'll  have  to  take  that  Man- 
hattan hanging  or!  the  chandelier ." 

Leo's  Place  was  packed,  two  deep  at 
the  bar,  all  the  tables  occupied.  They 
moved  back  through  the  crowd,  and  Wal- 
ter hurried  up  with  a  harried  look.  "I 
saved  a  table  in  back.  Aggie." 

"Never  mind,  Walter."  she  said.  "We'll 
have  a  drink  in  the  office." 

THEY  started  toward  the  back  but  be- 
fore they  reached  the  door  a  hearty 
voice  called,  "Hey,  Agatha!" 

She  turned,  and  saw  Charlie  Harper's 
grinning  face.  He  took  her  hand  and 
shook  it.  and  she  said,  "What  are  you  do- 
ing here?" 

"Came  in  for  the  fight,"  he  said.  "I 
always  been  meaning  to  take  a  look  at 
this  joint  of  yours,  Agatha." 

"Mr.  Harper,  may  I  present  Mr.  Bar- 
low,'' Agatha  said. 

"Hi,"  Charlie  said.  He  was  in  a  pleas- 
ant haze  from  drinking.  "Baby,  you  sure 
set  Menasset  on  its  ear." 

"Excuse  us,  Charlie,"  Agatha  said. 

"Now,  wait."  His  hand  held  her  elbow 
tightly.  "I  got  the  girl  friend  over  there. 
Come  over  to  our  table,  you  two." 

"Who's  the  girl  friend?"  Agatha  said, 
turning  to  look. 

"Li'l  ole  Selma,"  Charlie  said. 

Walter  obligingly  appeared  with  chairs, 
under  the  impression  he  was  doing  Aga- 
tha a  service,  and  Agatha  suppressed  a 
groan  and  went  over  to  speak  to  Selma 
Morrow.  She  made  the  introductions, 
and  they  sat  down. 

"Agatha,"  Charlie  said,  "remember 
that  old  Willett  house?  I  finally  sold 
that  house.  How  do  you  like  that?" 

"How  nice  for  Mrs.  Willett,"  Agatha 
said. 

"Yeah,  I  guess  she  could  use  the 
dough,"  Charlie  said.  "And  say,  thanks 
for  the  customer,  Agatha." 

"What  customer?" 

"The  redhead.  Lucille  Long.  We 
closed  the  deal  yesterday.  I  think  she's 
got  a  nice  little  property  there.  Ought  to 
do  good  business.  And  you  know" — 
Charlie  laughed — "she  plunked  down  the 
payment  in  cash  money.  Ten  thousand!" 

Agatha's  eyes  were  wide.  "You  mean 
Lucille  paid  you  ten  thousand  in  cash, 
Charlie?" 

"What  I  said,"  Charlie  said.  "Me  and 
Selma  are  putting  a  little  of  it  back  in 
circulation  right  this  minute." 

Agatha  met  Jack's  eyes.  Ten  thousand 
dollars!  Where  had  Lucille  got  hold  of 
ten  thousand  in  cash? 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 


~t  me  tell  you  about  this  stag 
tey  threw  for  us — understand — 
t'e  been  to  plenty  of  stags — !" 


"George  said  the  convention 
was  very  dull  this  year.  They 
used  to  have  loads  of  fun" 
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"I  guess  I  can  hold  out  till  your 
mother  gets  home  from  the  hospital 
next  week.  But  I've  learned  some- 
thing from  all  this." 

"I'll  say!  You've  sure  learned  how 
to  scramble  eggs.  Can  I  have  some 
more?" 

"Sure  .  .  .  but  I  wonder  how  your 
mother  would  get  along  if  something 
happened  to  me.  I  low  could  she  keep 
house  . . .  take  care  of  you  two,  and  be 
out  working,  too?" 

"Gosh,  I  don'l  know,  Pop.  Eggs, 
please?" 

"Yes.  in  a  minute.  But  I'm  going  to 
fix  things,  so  if  any  thing  docs  happen 
to  me,  your  mother  will  always  have 
enough  money  to  take  good  care  of 
you  kids.  It's  no  use  putting  it  off  any 

Let  the  Mutual  Life  career  Field 
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longer.  I'm  going  to  arrange  with  The 
Mutual  Life  for  an  Imurcd  Income 
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How  to  Guess  Tbur  Age 

By  COREY  FORD 

If  you've  stopped  running  for  trains  and  winters 
seem  colder,  you're  getting  along  quite  normally 


T  SEEMS  to  me  that  they  are 
building  staircases  steeper 
than  they  used  to.  The  ris- 
ers are  higher,  or  there  are 
more  of  them,  or  some- 
thing. Maybe  this  is  because  it  is  so 
much  farther  today  from  the  first  floor 
to  the  second  floor,  but  I've  noticed  it 
is  getting  harder  to  make  two  steps  at 
a  time  any  more.  Nowadays  it  is  all  I 
can  do  to  make  one  step  at  a  time. 

Another  thing  I've  noticed  is  the 
small  print  they're  using  lately.  News- 
papers are  getting  farther  and  farther 
away  when  I  hold  them,  and  I  have 
to  squint  to  make  them  out.  The  other 
day  I  had  to  back  halfway  out  of  a 
telephone  booth  in  order  to  read  the 
number  on  the  coin  box.   It  is  obvi- 


I  had  to  back  halfway  out 

ously  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  a  per- 
son my  age  needs  glasses,  but  the  only 
other  way  I  can  find  out  what's  going 
on  is  to  have  somebody  read  aloud  to 
me,  and  that's  not  too  satisfactory  be- 
cause people  speak  in  such  a  low  voice 
these  days  that  I  can't  hear  them  very 
well. 

Everything  is  farther  than  it  used 
to  be.  It's  twice  the  distance  frqm  my 
house  to  the  station  now,  and  they've 
added  a  fair-sized  hill  that  I  never  no- 
ticed before.  The  trains  leave  sooner, 
too.  I've  given  up  running  for  them, 
because  they  start  faster  these  days 
when  I  try  to  catch  them. 

You  can't  depend  on  timetables  any 
more,  and  it's  no  use  asking  the  con- 
ductor. I  ask  him  a  dozen  times  a  trip 
if  the  next  station  is  where  I  get  off, 
and  he  always  says  it  isn't.  How  can 
you  trust  a  conductor  like  that?  Usu- 
ally I  gather  up  my  bundles  and  put 
on  my  hat  and  coat  and  stand  in  the 
aisle  a  couple  of  stops  away,  just  to 
make  sure  I  don't  go  past  my  destina- 
tion. Sometimes  I  make  doubly  sure 
by  getting  off  at  the  station  ahead. 

A  lot  of  other  things  are  different 
lately.  Barbers  no  longer  hold  up  a 
mirror  behind  me  when  they've  fin- 
ished, so  I  can  see  the  back  of  my 
head,  and  my  wife  has  been  taking 
care  of  the  tickets  lately  when  we  go 
to  the  theater.  They  don't  put  the 
same  material  into  clothes  any  more, 
either.   I've  noticed  that  all  my  suits 


Snow  is  heavier  when  I  shovel  it 


have  a  tendency  to  shrink,  especially 
in  certain  places  such  as  around  the 
waist  or  in  the  seat  of  the  pants,  and 
the  laces  they  put  in  shoes  nowadays 
are  much  harder  to  reach. 

Even  the  weather  is  changing.  It's 
getting  colder  in  winter,  and  the  sum- 
mers are  hotter  than  they  used  to  be. 
I'd  go  away,  if  it  wasn't  so  far.  Snow 
is  heavier  when  I  try  to  shovel  it,  and  I 
have  to  put  on  rubbers  whenever  I  go 
out,  because  rain  today  is  wetter  than 
the  rain  we  used  to  get.  Drafts  are 
more  severe,  too.  It  must  be  the  way 
they  build  windows  now. 

People  are  changing,  too.  For  one 
thing,  they're  younger  than  they  used 
to  be  when  I  was  their  age.  I  went 
back  recently  to  an  alumni  reunion 
at  the  college  I  graduated  from  in 
1943— that  is,  1933—1  mean  1923— 
and  I  was  shocked  to  see  the  mere  tots 
they're  admitting  as  students  these 
days.  The  average  age  of  the  fresh- 
man class  couldn't  have  been  more 
than  seven.  They  seem  to  be  more  po- 
lite than  in  my  time,  though;  several 
undergraduates  called  me,  "Sir,"  and 
one  of  them  asked  me  if  he  could  help 
me  across  the  street. 


"Everything's  different,"  he  said 

On  the  other  hand,  people  my  own 
age  are  so  much  older  than  I  am.  I 
realize  that  my  generation  is  ap- 
proaching middle  age  (I  define  middle 
age  roughly  as  the  period  between  21 
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and  110)  but  there  is  no  ei 
my  classmates  tottering  into  i 
advanced  senility.   I  ran  i 
roommate    at    the    bar, 
changed  so  much  that  he  didn't 
nize   me.    "You've   put   on 
weight,  George,"  I  said. 

"It's   this   modern   food," 
said.  "It  seems  to  be  more  fatt<| 

"How  about  another  Man 
said.    "Have  you  noticed  how| 
weaker  the  Martinis  are  these  [ 

"Everything     is     different,'  i 
George.     "Even  the  food  yc 
It's  more  fattening." 

"How   long   since   I've   see;i 
George?"  I  said.    "It  must  be 
years." 

"I  think  the  last  time  was  rigi  i 
the  election,"  said  George. 

"What  election  was  that?" 

George  thought  for  a  *M 
"Coolidge,"  he  said. 

I  ordered  a  couple  more  M( 
"Have  you  noticed  these  Mart  I 
weaker  than  they  used  to  be?"  | 

"It  isn't  like  the  good  old 
George  said.  "Remember  wh«l 
go  down  to  the  speak,  and  ord«|i 


They  don't  seem  to  use  the  :fl 
kind  of  glass  in  mirrors  any : 

orange  blossoms,  and  maybe  ) 
a  couple  of  flappers?  Boy,  coi| 
neck!  Hot  diggety!" 

"You  used  to  be  quite  a  cakj 
George,"  I  said.  "Do  you  still| 
black  bottom?" 

"I  put  on  too  much  weigb'j 
George.  "This  food  nowaday^ 
to  be  more  fattening." 

"I  know,"  I  said,  "you  me^ 
that  just  a  minute  ago." 

"Did  I?"  said  George. 

"How  about  another  Mar^ 
said.  "Have  you  noticed  the  l\ 
aren't  as  strong  as  they  used  tol 

"Yeah,"  said  George,  "y<| 
that  twice  before." 

"Oh,"  I  said.  .  .  . 

I  got  to  thinking  about  pi 
George  while  I  was  shaving  thij 
ing.  I  stopped  for  a  mom<| 
looked  at  my  own  reflection! 
mirror.  They  don't  seem  to 
same  kind  of  glass  in  mirr>j 
more.  I — ill 
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ERIN  GOES  BRINY 


Continued  from  page  19 


Jp.  Praise  be,  the  lads  are  learning. 

vel  of  them  have  taken  courses  in 

iglid.   Done  jolly  well  in  them  too." 

i  Jerome's  phrase  lingered.  Tra- 

re  all  very  well  but  what  I  need 

iff  electricians.  Have  the  Irish,  with 

irivid  sense  of  the  past,  bewitched 

r  !\es  into  thinking  they  are  a  nau- 

aliation?    Just   how   salty   is   Irish 

I  :cided  on  a  little  quick,  on-the- 
j<  esearch.  With  the  aid  of  a  few 
jftce  books  I  learned  a  lot  fast  I 
■the  fight  in  950  a.d.  all  right.  But 
■kt  700  years  revealed  no  consecu- 
|§val  activity  on  the  part  of  the  sons 
From  1166,  when  the  first 
Normans  hit  the  Irish  beach,  until 
it  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  in  1642, 
(fish  Sea  seems  to  have  been  alive 
•lips — all  of  them  British,  ferrying 
and  landlords  to  overrun  the  Em- 
sle.  But  not  a  sea  fight  did  I  find. 
HI64I,  an  Irish  Admiralty  briefly 
to  being.  Briefly,  because  a  party 
Bad  sided  with  the  lost  cause,  in  this 
C  that  of  Charles  I,  the  Stuart  king 
with  his  head  seven  years 


Breakfast 


-•, 


Dinner 


Red  Owen  O'Neill  was  in  the  serv- 
Spain  when  the  news  reached  him 
lere  was  some  fine  fighting  to  be 

the  Ould  Country.  He  organized 
of  frigates,  Irish-manned  and  fly- 
Irish  pennant. 
the  way  home  he  met  a  Crom- 

fleet,  which  he  put  to  rout.   As 
lonel   had   pointed    out,   O'Neill 

rt  with  two  prizes  in  tow.  It  was 
homecoming. 

I  checked  on  the  other  five  naval 

cited  to  me— O'Higgins,  Barry, 
and  the  two  earls,  Beatty  and 

All  were  born  in  Ireland,  right 
except  O'Higgins,  but  they  all 

their  native  land  by  the  time  they 
■:$°f  voting  age.    At  21  John  Barry 

shipmaster  out  of  Philadelphia, 
olland  was  teaching  school  in  New 

Beatty  joined  the  Royal  Navy  at 

l  age  of  13,  and  so  did  the  Earl 
k. 

in,  all  except  O'Higgins  were 
r"  connected  with  the  sea.  Barry 
ed  the  first  Continental  fleet  in 
Md  became  the  senior  captain  of 
and-new  U.S.  Navy  19  years  later. 

Holland's     original     submarine 

was  definitely  designed  for  the 
-;:   Uy  Irish  objective  of  crossing  the 
*ic   and    blowing    up   the    British 

His  ninth  submarine  was  the  first 
ought  by  the  U.S.  Navy — in  1900. 
ally  enough  the  British  Admiralty 
ed  all  Holland's  patents!) 

r'i  for  February  12,  1949 


As  for  the  earls,  Beatty  made  history 
at  Jutland  and  became  First  Sea  Lord  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  Cork  earned  Win- 
ston Churchill's  praise  for  his  handling 
of  fleet  units  in  the  tragic  Norway  cam- 
paign of  1940. 

But  O'Higgins,  I  thought,  I  can't  let 
them  have  O'Higgins.  He  was  born  in 
South  America  and  became  the  first 
president  of  Chile.  His  martial  prowess 
was  as  a  cavalry  leader.  He  hardly  ever 
put  to  sea,  and  he  was  father  of  the 
Chilean  Navy  only  in  the  sense  that  he 
signed  the  bill  creating  it. 

I  went  to  bed  late,  satisfied  with  my 
research.  I'll  call  them  in  the  morning, 
thought  I,  and  tell  them  they  can't  have 
O'Higgins. 

My  newspaper  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast  was  full  of  the  exploit  of  the 
Cliona,  the  corvette  which  brought  medi- 
cal aid  to  a  merchant  captain  stricken 
300  miles  at  sea.  Despite  wild  weather 
and  high  seas  the  sick  man  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  corvette. 

"It  is  a  high  tribute  to  Irish  naval  pre- 
cision," I  read  in  my  Irish  Times,  "that 
the  Cliona  drew  alongside  at  Foynes  only 
two  minutes  after  the  appointed  time  for 
the  ambulance.  Surgeon  Little  said  the 
Irish  Naval  Service  was  superb.  .  .  ." 

"Wasn't  that  the  grand  rescue!"  said 
my  waiter,  noting  my  interest.  "Them's 
the  lads." 

"They  say  the  man  they  brought  in  is 
still  in  a  very  grave  condition." 

"Ah,  we  all  have  to  die  once,"  said  the 
waiter.  "  'Twas  a  fine  bold  thing  to  do 
whatever  happens." 

The  Forgotten  Admiral 

I  was  called  to  the  telephone.  It  was 
one  of  the  public-information  officers  of 
the  day  before.  He'd  beaten  me  to  the 
draw.  Should  I  let  them  keep  O'Higgins? 

"When  we  were  talking  yesterday,"  the 
soft  Irish  voice  came  through,  "we  for- 
got to  mention  Admiral  William  Brown, 
the  County  Mayo  man  who  won  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  River  Plate  in  1820." 

"You  mean  the  man  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Argentine  Navy?"  I  tossed 
back. 

"The  very  one.   How  did  you  know?" 

"Just  a  hunch,"  I  said. 

We  rang  off  with  mutual  expressions 
of  good  will. 

They  still  have  O'Higgins. 

Past  and  present  merge  in  Ireland  in 
a  way  that  is  hard  for  us  to  understand. 
The  Irish  naval  tradition  may  seem  tenu- 
ous to  us,  but  it  is  very  real  to  them. 
They  are  proud  of  their  new  Naval  Serv- 
ice for  a  far  stronger  reason  than  tradi- 
tion: It  is  a  dramatic  symbol  of  their 
growing  independence.  They  recognize 
their  new  ships  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
neutrality  rather  than  as  a  powerful  fleet 
in  being. 

An  editorial  in  the  Irish  Independent 
expressed  this  well:  "The  desire  to  de- 
fend the  neutrality  of  territorial  waters  is 
laudable,  but  to  establish  a  Navy  that  can 
defy  the  Great  Powers  is  nonsense.  .  .  ." 

As  recently  as  1944  the  Free  State  flag 
was  a  rare  sight  beyond  her  own  coasts.  I 
remember  a  story  I  heard  in  Scotland 
that  summer.  An  Irish  merchant  ship 
was  trying  to  enter  the  Clyde.  Failing  to 
recognize  the  green,  white  and  orange 
stripes  painted  on  her  side,  the  Port  Offi- 
cer kept  her  waiting  outside  the  gate  in 
the  antisubmarine  net.  He  sent  a  board- 
ing party  to  investigate.  "And  what  d'ye 
think  they  found?"  the  Port  Officer  asked 
me  later.  "The  ship  was  full  of  bloomin' 
Irishmen!" 

This  won't  happen  again.  The  Irish 
are  on  the  sea,  says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht, 
and  they  mean  to  remain  there. 

Some  of  the  wild  geese  can  stay 
home. 
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the  battery  wiffi  "NINE  LI VESl 

'  Just  as  an  active  cat . . . 


Just  as  an  active  cat . . . 
...  takes  a  cat  nap  ^ 


a 


and  bounces  back  with  new  pep... 
.  }     so  Eveready"  batteries 


^j       bounce  back  ibr» 


*  j^     extra  life  J 

BOUNCE  BACK 

qives 

'EVEREADY* BATTERIES  LONGER  UFE/ 


"Eveready"  brand  batteries 
give  you  fresh  power  when 
you  use  them;  naturally,  they 
use  up  some  power  when  your 
flashlight  is  turned  on. ..but— 


When  your  "Eveready"  bat- 
teries cat  nap  between  uses, 
the  chemical  elements  in  the 
cell  develop  fresh  energy— re- 
cover power— so  that . . . 


When  you  snap  on  your  flash- 
light again,  the  batteries 
bounce  back  with  renewed 
power.  That 
bounce  hack 

gives 

"Eveready" 

batteries 

longer  life! 


Next  time  you  buy  flashlight  batteries,  be  sure  you  get 
"Eveready"  — the  largest-selling  brand  in  the  world.  Then 
you'll  see  what  bounce  back  means... why  "Eveready" 
batteries  are  the  butteries  with  "Nine  Lives"! 

Tht  retit'rrtd  tradt-mark  " Evtrtady"  diuintuiihn  products  of 
NATIONAL  CARBON    COMPANY,   INC. 

30  Bart  42nd  Slrett.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Unit  of  Union  Carbidt  I'm  and  Carbon  Corporation 
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WHITE  WEDDING 

Continued  from  page  12 


up  and  put  on  his  robe.  He  wandered 
over  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Then 
he  whistled  softly  to  himself.  "I  don't 
want  to  worry  you,  darling,"  he  said, 
"but  I'll  bet  the  wires  are  all  down  and 
the  trains  have  stopped  running  and  we'll 
be  here  without  any  heat  or  lights  or  wa- 
ter until  a  thaw  sets  in." 

Julie  tried  to  laugh  but  she  cried  in- 
stead. "It's  her  wedding  day,"  she  said, 
"and  she's  my  daughter.  I  won't  have  her 
waiting  at  the  church.   I  won't!" 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  Duncan 
ever  left  here?" 

"His  mother,"  said  Julie.  "She  doesn't 
like  trains." 

"I  should  think  a  philosopher  would 
be  able  to  handle  things  like  that." 

"He  doesn't  even  try,"  said  Julie.  "He 
just  gives  in  to  her." 

"If  that's  the  case,  he  won't  make 
much  of  a  husband." 

"Bill,"  said  Julie,  hysterically,  "this  is 
no  time  to  tell  me  anything  like  that." 
The  tears  started  again  but  she  fought 
them  back.  "I  don't  care  what  kind  of  a 
husband  he  makes  so  long  as  he  gets  here 
for  the  wedding." 

"Okay,"  said  Bill.    "I'll  shovel  snow." 

THE  week  before  Thanksgiving,  when 
Mary  Stevenson  had  announced  to 
her  parents  at  breakfast  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  marry  Duncan  Jones,  her  father 
looked  up  at  her  quizzically  and  in- 
quired: "Who  is  Duncan  Jones?" 

"He's  a  professor,"  said  Mary.  "A 
professor  of  philosophy." 

"You  might  bring  him  around  some- 
time," said  her  father.  "Your  mother 
would  probably  like  to  meet  him." 

"Especially  if  you're  going  to  marry 
him,"  Julie  said.    "Has  he  a  family?" 

"He  has  a  mother,"  said  Mary,  "and 
he's  very  fond  of  her.  We'll  have  to 
live  with  her,  at  least  for  a  while." 

Bill  and  Julie  exchanged  glances. 
"Where  does  she  live,  dear?"  Julie  asked. 
"I  mean,  where  will  you  live?" 

"Ithaca.  Duncan  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity." 

"Known  him  long?" 

"Since  September." 

"Where'd  you  meet  him?" 

"I  attended  one  of  his  lectures  at 
Town  Hall." 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  "I  suppose  it  could 
be  worse." 

"Duncan  wants  me  to  continue  my 
education,"  said  Mary.  "He  thinks  all 
women  should  have  a  college  degree." 

"Very  interesting,"  Bill  said.  "What 
does  he  think  about  children?" 

"Oh,"  said  Mary,  "we'll  probably 
have  children." 

"I  should  hope  so,"  said  Julie,  "if  he's 
the  right  kind  of  a  boy." 

"He's  not  a  boy,  Mother.  He's  twenty- 
nine." 

"Tell  him  to  come  and  see  me,"  said 
Bill.  "I'd  better  look  him  over  before 
you  make  any  more  plans."  .  .  . 

A  week  later  Duncan  appeared  for 
dinner.  He  was  tall  and  thin  and  dark 
with  a  quiet,  assured  manner  and  a  low- 
voiced,  intense  way  of  speaking  that 
made  everything  he  had  to  say  seem  very 
important.  His  attitude  toward  Mary 
was  protective  and  kindly:  hers  toward 
him,  subdued  and  respectful.  They 
wanted  to  be  married  the  day  after 
Christmas,  he  said,  because  Mary  had 
always  dreamed  of  a  holiday  wedding  in 
the  country  and  he  would  be  on  vaca- 
tion from  the  university.  Then,  too, 
they  had  a  program  to  follow  and  it  was 
important  for  them  to  be  all  settled  in 
time  for  the  start  of  the  new  semester  in 
February. 

The  four  weeks  that  followed,  the  all 
too  few  d'ys  that  led  up  to  this  day, 
were  a  whirling  kaleidoscooe  of  frantic 
shopping,      endless     telephoning     and 


hurried,  last-minute  arrangements.  The 
precious  last  days  passed  by  without  any 
of  the  gaiety  that  Julie  had  always  asso- 
ciated with  weddings.  There  were  no 
showers,  no  luncheons,  no  tea  parties. 
Duncan  was  teaching  at  the  university 
and  Mary  was  preparing  herself  for  col- 
lege boards  as  well  as  for  marriage. 

It  was  an  odd  romance  and  Julie  was 
very  puzzled  over  it.  Duncan  was  bril- 
liant, he  was  kind,  he  was  even-tempered, 
he  was  devoted  to  his  mother  but  he  was 
the  last  man  that  anyone  would  ever 
have  suspected  Mary  of  choosing  for  a 
husband.  Julie  felt  that  she  knew  her 
daughter  as  well  as  any  mother  can  ever 
know  a  child.  Hadn't  she  spent  the  war 
years  alone  with  Mary,  while  Bill  was  in 
the  service  and  Ned  was  at  school  in 
Rhode  Island?  Hadn't  she  gone  through 
all  of  her  daughter's  growing  pains 
alone? 


From  the  first,  Julie  had  tried  to  es- 
tablish a  sort  of  kinship  with  Mrs.  Jones, 
Duncan's  mother.  None  of  her  over- 
tures of  friendship  had  succeeded.  Dun- 
can said  his  mother  was  not  at  all  well 
and  never  liked  to  be  out  of  her  own 
home  overnight.  That  was  why,  even 
though  Julie  had  prepared  two  guest 
rooms  for  her  exclusive  use  during  the 
wedding,  she  turned  down  the  invitation 
to  spend  the  holidays  in  Little  Falls.  This 
meant  that  Duncan  had  to  remain  in 
Ithaca  to  be  with  his  mother  on  Christ- 
mas Day. 

Then,  too,  Mrs.  Jones  hated  trains.  It 
was  so  important  to  get  her  to  the 
wedding  with  the  least  amount  of  dis- 
comfort that  Duncan  decided  not  to 
leave  home  until  the  morning  of  the 
ceremony.  Mary  acted  as  though  Dun- 
can's behavior  was  quite  normal  but  it 
seemed  very  odd  to  Julie. 


COLLIER'S 


"I  never  worry  about  the  cost  of  living. 
After   all,   it   is    a   necessary   expense'' 


SIDNEY    HOFF 


The  summer  that  Mary  was  seventeen 
she  fell  in  love.  The  war  was  still  holding 
Bill  in  service  and  the  long  bright  lazy 
days  in  Little  Falls  almost  drove  Julie  to 
distraction  because  Bill  was  somewhere 
in  the  Pacific  and  she  missed  him  terribly. 
Ned  was  home  from  school,  courting  a 
girl  who  was  visiting  the  Marshalls,  and 
Mary  spent  every  waking  moment  with 
the  Tuthill  boy  who  lived  in  the  big 
white  colonial  house  on  the  green. 

Tutt  went  into  the  Navy  that  autumn 
and  the  girl  who  was  visiting  the  Mar- 
shalls returned  home  to  Massachusetts. 
Then  Ned  left  for  school  and  Mary  was 
alone  with  Julie.  Julie  was  content  to 
wait  but  Mary  went  out  to  meet  life. 
She  disappeared  one  day,  off  to  be  near 
Tutt  who  was  at  boot  camp  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state.  Her  adventure 
ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  started.  Tutt 
was  in  training  and  couldn't  even  get  off 
to  see  her.  He  wired  for  his  father  who 
brought  Mary  back  home. 

Julie  had  never  told  Bill  about  the 
George  Tuthill  affair,  not  because  she 
feared  any  lack  of  understanding  on  his 
part,  but  because  he  was  so  far  away  at 
the  time  and  when  he  came  home  the 
crisis  was  over.  Mary  had  built  a  brand- 
new  life  for  herself,  one  that  was  full  of 
lectures  and  committees  and  self-im- 
provement. 


Julie  watched  the  snow  and  was  sure 
that  Mrs.  Jones  would  not  venture  out 
in  such  a  storm,  not  even  for  her  son's 
wedding.  There  was  not  a  chance  for 
anyone  to  drive  that  distance  in  safety 
today.  Nothing  could  save  the  situation 
now.  They  might  just  as  well  close  up 
the  house  and  go  back  to  town. 

There  was  a  sudden  commotion  out- 
side the  door  and  an  indignant  young 
voice  called  out,  "Mother,  will  you  make 
this  monster  get  out  of  my  bedroom?" 

Julie  opened  the  door.  "What  mon- 
ster?" 

Mary  was  standing  in  the  hall.  She 
was  dressed  in  gray  ski  pants  and  a  bright 
red  jersey.  She  looked  very  young  and 
high-tempered.  "Your  son,"  she  said. 

Ned's  dark  head  appeared.  "That's 
my  shirt." 

CLOSING  the  door  of  her  bedroom, 
Julie  quietly  led  them  down  the  hall 
to  their  own  quarters.  "Why  are  you 
both  up  so  early?" 

"We're  going  skiing,"  Ned  said. 

"Not  Mary." 

"Yes,"  said  Mary.  "There'll  never  be 
this  much  snow  again  and  I'm  not  being 
married  until  four.  Make  him  give  me 
this  shirt,  Mother." 

Julie  took  her  son's  arm.  "Give  it  to 
her,"  she  said.     "After  all,  this  is  the 


last  day  you'll  be  together  for  \ 
time." 

"Okay,"  Ned  said,  "but  I  think! 
spoiling  her.    We  ought  to  loughj 
up  for  life  in  Ithaca." 

Mary  smiled.  "He's  trying  to| 
up  my  marriage,"  she  said. 

"That's  a  lie,"  Ned  protested.  I 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  herr 
groom  and  I  told  her  that  while  he) 
be  very  exciting  mentally,  I  was  j 
sure  she'd  find  him  dull  otherwi: 

"You're  not  worried,  are  you, 
Julie  asked  Mary. 

"About  what.  Mother?" 

"About  the  snow,"  said  Julie,J 
Duncan  getting  here  for  the  wed 

"He's  at  the  Inn,"  said  Mary, 
drove  his  mother  down  last  nigh) 
knew  it  was  going  to  snow.    He 
knows  things  like  that." 

"Why  didn't  they  come  here?'| 
asked. 

"Duncan  thought  it  would  b| 
trouble  if  they  went  to  the  Inn." 

"That  isn't  what's  worrying 
said  Ned,  pointedly. 

MARY  turned  on  her  brothei 
blaze  of  temper.  "If  you  sa 
more  word,  Neddy,"  she  said  fur 
"I  won't  speak  to  you  as  long  as  I 

"You  might  as  well  tell  me,"  sal 

"Can't,"  said  Ned. 

Mary  looked  up  at  her  brother, 
ahead,  Ned,"  she  said.    "Tell  hen 

"He's  home,"  said  Ned.  "Thei 
a  light  there  last  night." 

"He's  come  home  for  my  wed 
said  Mary.  "Mother,  don't  youij 
we  could  ask  him  to  go  away?" 

Julie    hesitated.      "We    didn't 
him,"  she  said,  reassuringly.     "I 
think  he'll  come." 

"We  invited  Aunt  Kitty,"  said 
'and  she  wrote  that  she  would  « 
she  could  find  anyone  to  drive  her 
I  utt's  her  favorite  nephew." 

"In  that  case,  I'm  afraid  there's 
ing  we  can  do." 

"Mother,  we've  got  to  do  some 
Maybe  Father  will  speak  to  him." 

"Darling,"  said  Julie,  patiently, 
lather  would  be  the  last  one  to  tell 
Brown  that  we  don't  want  her  f; 
nephew  at  the  wedding." 

"Then  it's  up  to  Ned." 

"Not  me,"  said  Ned.     "Tutt' 
my  best  friends." 

"I'm  your  sister." 

"I  don't  get  it,"  said  Ned. 
invited  the  whole  village." 

"I  certainly  didn't  expect  hi 
come." 

"Maybe  he  won't  show.  Let'} 
and  see." 

"No,"  said  Mary,  "I  won't  v 
want  you  to  speak  to  him." 

Julie  walked  out  of  the  roon 
closed  the  door.  She  could  hear 
voices  all  the  way  down  the  hall, 
she  reached  her  own  room,  Bil 
pacing  up  and  down  in  his  bare 
"Are  those  two  fighting  again?"  he ; 

"Bill,"  she  said,  "I  don't  think 
in  love  with  him." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Mary." 

"You  don't  like  Duncan's  mo 
said  Bill. 

"That's  not  it,"  said  Julie.    "It's ' 

Bill  dropped  his  shoes  and  w 
over  to  her.  "Now  listen,  my  low 
said,  "you're  acting  like  a  very  ba< 
of  mother-of-the-bride.  I  know  all 
Tutt  and  the  gossip  in  the  villagi 
it's  my  opinion  that  Mary  is  old  ei 
to  know  what  she's  doing." 

"Bill."    said    Julie,    nervously, 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  are 
about  life  and  men  that  Mary  d 
understand.    She's  upset  because  1 
here  for  the  wedding  and  she  hasn' 
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0  it.    Maybe  it  doesn't  mean  a  thing 
Aish  you'd  tell  her  that  we  don't 

jt  er  to  make  a  mistake." 

1  >ld  her  that  four  weeks  ago." 
I  ant  you  to  tell  her  again." 

is  is  a  hell  of  a  time,"  said  Bill,  "to 
out  mistakes."  .  .  . 
were  staring  at  each  other  word- 
ien  the  doorbell  rang.   The  clock 
night  table  indicated  twenty  min- 

5  A.M. 
be  it's  Duncan,"  said  Julie.  She 
the  room  quickly  and  ran  out 
hallway.    When  she  got  to  the 
f  the  stairs  she  leaned  over  the 
r  and  listened.    She  heard  Mary 
he  front  door  but  couldn't  make 
tat  she  said.    "Mary,"  she  called. 
Juncan?" 

."  said  Mary.    "It's  Tutt." 
was  a  tall,  lanky  young  man  with 
air,  bright  blue  eyes  and  a  healthy 
)r  color  that  was  heightened  by 
t>w  and  wind.    He  was  dressed  in 
vy  windbreaker  and   stout  snow 
and  was  carrying  a  large  vacuum 
a  bright  red  blanket  and  a  long 
slicker. 
Ho,  Mary,"  he  said. 
Ho,  stranger,"  said  Mary. 
rought  you  some  hot  coffee,"  he 
He  banded  her  the  big  vacuum 
When    he    turned    around    he 
sight  of  Julie  standing  hesitantly 
stairway.     "Hello,  sweetheart," 


O.Vj 


smiled.     "Come  here  and  give 
uss,"  she  said, 
was  giving  her  a  big  hug  when 
•  alked  down  the  stairs. 
y,  sailor,"   said   Bill,   "that's   my 

released  Julie  and  held  out  his 

"Good  morning.  Major,"  he  said. 

:  I  haven't  disturbed  you  people 

1  an  important  day." 
this  a  social  call?"  Bill  asked. 
>re  or  less.   I'm  here  for  the  wed- 

u're  a  little  early,"  said  Bill.    "By 

ly,  isn't  it  snowing?" 

out    fifteen    inches    already,    sir. 

ailing  hard." 

>w  did  you  get  here?" 

my  jeep.  I  have  a  plow  on  the 
of  it." 

ill,"  said  Bill,  "I'm  certainly  glad 
ime.    I  didn't  think  anyone  of  us 
I  get  out  of  here  alive." 
t  moved   over  and   stood  beside 
"Aunt  Kitty  wants  you  to  come 

and  stay  at  our  house,"  he  said. 
:an  make  you  very  comfortable." 
>w  will  we  get  in?" 

make  two  trips  in  the  jeep,  sir. 
;e  the  girls  first." 

TIONING  for  Bill  to  follow,  Julie 
'alked  into  the  living  room.  She 
utt  lean  down  and  whisper  some- 
o  Mary  and  she  hoped  they  would 
peace  with  each  other.  The  tall 
mas  tree  was  standing  forlornly  in 
>rner  of  the  big,  square  room,  its 
les  drooping  wearily  under  the 
t  of  its  bright  gay  trimmings.  There 
•mething  rather  sad  about  the  tree, 
hing  that  said  it  was  of  no  use  to 
e  now.  Bill  must  have  felt  it,  too, 
se  he  turned  on  the  switch  but  the 
idn't  light  up. 

ires  are  all  down,"  said  Tutt. 
/as  afraid  of  that,"  said  Bill.  'Tele- 
too?" 

nodded.    "Milly  Smith  is  stand- 
down  at  the  exchange.    She'll  get 
'edding  messages  through  on  an 
Sncy  wire." 

)w  about  the  people  at  the  Inn?" 
tasked.     "Our  folks  are  there  and 

rest  of  the  guests." 
leared  a  path  up  there  a  few  hours 
Some  woman  wasn't  feeling  well 
»oor  old  Doc  Wright  got  himself 
in  a  snowbank  trying  to  get  up 
11.  He  had  Milly  Smith  wake  me 
get  him  out." 

was  it?"  asked  Julie,  excitedly. 
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"Mother  of  the  groom,"  said  Tutt, 
laconically. 

"I  hope  it's  nothing  serious,"  said 
Julie. 

"Simple  case  of  losing  a  son,"  said 
Tutt.     "That's  what  Doc  Wright  said." 

"I  didn't  know  the  Joneses  had 
arrived,"  said  Bill. 

"I  didn't  have  time  to  tell  you,  dear," 
Julie  murmured. 

"It's  my  fault,"  said  Mary.  "I  should 
have  told  you  last  night  but  you  .uul 
mother  were  in  bed  when  Ned  and  I 
came  in." 

Bill  put  his  arms  around  his  daughter 
and  held  her  very  tight.  "I  couldn't  get 
mad  at  you  today,  kiddy,  no  matter  how 
hard  1  tried.  I'm  delighted  that  your 
bridegroom  is  here.  We'll  have  a 
wedding  now." 

"Yes,"  said  Mary.  She  buried  her 
head  in  her  father's  coat  and  without 
any  warning  she  started  to  cry. 

"Hey,"  said  Bill.  "What's  the  matter?" 

"Take  her  upstairs,"  said  Julie.  "I'll 
give  her  a  handkerchief." 

"No,"  said  Mary,  between  sobs.  "I'll 
be  all  right."  She  let  her  father  wipe  the 
tears  away  and  smiled  when  he  kissed 
her.     "Sorry,"  she  said. 

TUTT  walked  over  and  took  her  hand. 
"How  about  a  cup  of  coffee?"  he 
said.  "Make  you  feel  as  beautiful  as 
you  look." 

Mary  sighed.  "Do  I  really  look  beau- 
tiful?" she  asked. 

Tutt  took  the  top  off  the  vacuum 
bottle  and  carefully  poured  some  coffee 
into  a  plastic  cup  that  he  fished  out 
of  his  pocket.  When  he  offered  the  cup 
to  Mary  his  hand  shook. 

"The  lady  asked  you  a  question,"  said 
Bill. 

"I  was  about  to  say  to  the  lady,"  Tutt 
replied,  soberly,  "that  to  me,  she  has 
never  looked  lovelier." 

"For  a  sailor,"  said  Bill,  "that  was  well 
spoken." 

Julie  coughed  nervously.  She  didn't 
want  Mary  to  start  crying  again  and  she 
was  very  much  afraid  that  too  much 
attention  from  Tutt  would  bring  on  an- 
other freshet.  "How  about  the  people 
at  the  Inn?"  she  asked.  "Will  we  be  able 
to  get  them  into  the  village  in  time  for 
the  wedding?" 

"1*11  plow  a  path,"  said  Tutt,  "and  I'll 
bring  the  older  people  down  in  the  jeep. 
Aunt  Kitty  has  a  big  turkey  all  cooked 
and  so  has  everyone  else  in  town.  Left 
over  from  yesterday.  We'll  round  up 
enough  food  to  feed  all  the  guests  and 
they  can  walk  over  to  our  house  from 
the  church.  We  have  fires  going  in  all 
the  rooms  and  lots  of  stuff  down  in  the 
wine  cellar." 

"But  the  caterers,"  said  Julie. 

"They  won't  get  here  from  town  to- 
day," said  Bill. 

"We've  got  everything  figured  out  for 
you,"  said  Tutt.  "There's  nothing  to 
worry  about  except  getting  out  of  here 
before  we're  snowbound." 

"That  means  within  the  hour,"  said 
Bill.  He  looked  at  Julie  and  she  nodded 
her  head.  Then  he  turned  to  Mary. 
"Well,  kiddy?"  he  said. 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitation. 
Then  Mary  looked  up  at  Tutt  with  a 
smile  that  was  strangely  disconsolate. 
"I'm  for  moving  right  along,"  she  said. 
"It  looks  to  me  as  though  Tutt  has 
saved  my  wedding  day."  .  .  . 

They  packed  the  jeep  with  all  of  the 
wedding  finery  while  Bill  and  Ned  closed 
the  house  up,  room  by  room.  The  snow 
was  knee-high  and  the  wind  whipped 
against  them  as  they  trudged  back  and 
forth  to  the  jeep  with  the  long  dress 
boxes  and  the  new  luggage.  The  snow 
made  icicles  in  their  hair,  it  clung  to 
their  faces  as  well  as  their  clothes.  They 
packed  the  canary-yellow  jeep  so  full 
that  Mary  and  Julie  had  to  squeeze  into 
the  front  seat  with  Tutt. 

It  was  snowing  so  hard  that  the  road 
markers  were  already  buried.    The  plow 
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cleared  a  narrow  path  for  them,  but  the 
world  was  a  stark  white  landscape  and 
there  was  a  hush  over  everything  that 
was  almost  frightening.  It  took  them 
over  an  hour  to  get  into  Little  Falls.  The 
town  was  still  sleeping  under  its  deep 
white  coverlet  and  no  one  had  ventured 
abroad. 

Aunt  Kitty  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
called  out  a  hearty  welcome  as  Tutt 
made  a  path  for  them  to  follow  up  the 
long  entrance  walk.  They  were  clumsy 
from  the  cold  and  Julie  was  worried  be- 
cause Mary  had  been  so  quiet  on  the 
long  ride  into  town.  Kitty  greeted  them 
with  such  warmth  that  Mary  started  to 
cry  but  they  had  a  hot  drink  to  thaw 
them  out  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
all  laughing  uproariously. 

Kitty  served  breakfast  while  Tutt 
unloaded  the  jeep  and  after  breakfast 
Mary  and  Julie  went  upstairs  to  unpack 
the  wedding  finery  in  the  rooms  that 
Kitty  had  made  ready  for  them.  It  was 
while  they  were  upstairs  that  Tutt  called 
to  say  he  was  going  back.  They  heard 
the  front  door  slam  as  he  hurried  out 
into  the  storm. 

Mary  opened  the  window  and  called 
to  him. 

"Can't  hear  you,"  said  Tutt.  "The 
wind — " 

"You  can  hear  me  all  right,"  said 
Mary.  "I'm  coming  with  you."  She 
closed  the  window  and  walked  hurriedly 
across  the  room.  "I'm  going  with  him, 
Mother,"  she  said.  "He  needs  someone 
to  help  watch  the  road." 

"Duncan  may  call,"  said  Julie. 

"Ask  him  to  call  back."  She  was  down 
the  stairs  before  Julie  could  stop  her. 

THE  two  hours  that  followed  were, 
mercifully,  very  busy  ones.  There 
was  a  big  breakfast  to  be  prepared  for  Bill 
and  Ned  and  Tutt,  who  would  be  raven- 
ous by  the  time  they  were  safely  back  in 
town.  Kitty  and  Julie  worked  together 
with  great  concentration;  they  planned 
a  menu  for  the  wedding  reception,  they 
cleaned  the  silver,  they  pressed  the  linen, 
they  set  out  all  the  best  family  china. 

Julie  was  just  about  ready  to  put  on 
a  pair  of  snowshoes  in  order  to  track 
down  her  family  when  Tutt  came  up  the 
path  carrying  Mary,  followed  by  Bill 
and  Ned.  They  stamped  into  the  house, 
shaking  snow  all  over  the  carpets.  Mary 
had  cut  her  leg  helping  Tutt  push  the 
jeep  out  of  a  snowbank  and  they  were 
all  rushing  around  trying  to  doctor  it 
when  the  doorbell  rang  sharply.  Tutt 
got  up  to  answer  it  but  Kitty  motioned 
him  back.  "I'll  go,"  she  said.  "You 
take  care  of  Mary." 

They  all  waited,  wondering  who  would 
be  calling  in  the  midst  of  such  a  bad 
storm. 

Kitty  walked  back  into  the  room.  "It's 
Duncan  Jones,"  she  said.  "He  wants  to 
see  Mary." 

Julie  rose  to  her  feet  in  protest.  "He 
can't  see  her  now,"  she  said.  "It's  bad 
luck." 

Mary  stood  up  slowly.  "Give  me  my 
sock,  Ned,"  she  said. 

"Darling,"  said  Julie,  "you  simply 
can't  see  Duncan  before  the  wedding. 
I  don't  care  how  important  it  is.  Your 
father  can  talk  to  him." 

Mary  held  out  her  foot  while  Ned 
slipped  on  her  sock  and  shoe.  "If  Dun- 
can wants  to  see  me,  I  think  we  should 
let  him  come  in." 

"I'd  better  shovel  that  front  walk," 
said  Tutt. 

"I'll  give  you  a  hand,"  said  Ned. 

Bill  waited  until  they  had  gone  and 
then  he  walked  across  the  room  to  the 
hallway.  "Duncan,"  he  said,  "are  you 
sure  you  want  to  talk  to  Mary?" 

"It's  very  important,  Mr.  Stevenson." 

"You  know  it's  against  all  the  rules, 
don't  you?" 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  Duncan.  "My 
mother  isn't  feeling  at  all  well  and  I'm 
afraid  the  excitement  of  a  wedding  will 
be  too  much  for  her." 


"Oh,"  said  Bill.    "Well,  come  in." 

Duncan  was  dressed  warmly  in  a 
fleece-lined  short  coat,  ski  trousers, 
heavy  socks  and  boots  and  a  cap  that 
held  earmuffs  in  place.  His  face  looked 
drawn  and  tired  and  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  anxiety  in  his  eyes.  He 
took  off  his  cap  and  coat  in  the  hallway 
and  then  he  went  forward  slowly  and 
smiled  at  Mary. 

She  held  out  both  hands  to  him.  "I'm 
sorry  about  your  mother,"  she  said.  "I 
hope  the  trip  wasn't  too  much  for  her." 

"She  had  a  weak  spell  right  after  mid- 
night. I  was  so  frightened  I  sent  for  the 
doctor.  I  wouldn't  want  anything  to 
happen  to  her." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Mary. 

"The  doctor  gave  her  a  sedative  but 
she's  still  pretty  shaky.  I  don't  like  to 
suggest  this,  Mary,  but  I  think  we'd 
better  postpone  the  wedding." 

There  was  a  snort  of  indignation  from 
the  other  side  of  the  room.  Duncan 
wheeled  around  defiantly  but  it  was 
Mary  who  spoke.  "This  is  between 
Duncan  and  me,  Father,"  she  said. 
"Please  let  me  handle  it." 

"You  mustn't  forget,  darling,"  said 
Julie,  "that  there  are  other  people  to  be 
considered  in  this  matter." 

"I  know,"  said  Mary,  "and  I'm 
sorry."  She  turned  to  Duncan.  "I'm 
afraid  we've  made  a  mistake,"  she  said. 
"I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  postpone 
the  wedding.  I  think  we  should  call  the 
whole  thing  off." 

"Now  look  here,  Mary.  My  mother  is 
ill." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  Mary,  "but  I 
don't  think  she'll  ever  get  well  until  she 
can  stop  worrying  about  losing  you." 

"You're  trying  to  blame  this  on  my 
mother." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Mary.  "I  think 
we've  both  made  a  bad  mistake  and  we 
can  thank  your  mother  for  saving  us. 
Tell  her  that  for  me." 

"I'll  tell  her  nothing  of  the  sort." 

Mary  turned  away  from  him.  "Dun- 
can," she  said,  earnestly,  "I  wouldn't 
mind  postponing  the  wedding  if  I 
thought  any  good  would  come  of  it." 
She  drew  in  a  long  breath  and  turned' 
back  slowly  to  face  him.  "I  don't  know 
how  to  tell  you  this,"  she  said,  "but  it's 
the  truth.  I'm  not  the  right  girl  for  you." 

"Since  when?" 

"I  discovered  it  only  last  night  and  I 
might  not  have  had  the  courage  to  tell 
you  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  mother." 

"You  don't  want  to  marry  me,  is  that 
it?" 

"I'm  not  in  love  with  you,"  said  Mary. 

Duncan  stared  at  her  without  speak- 
ing. There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  but 
she  held  her  head  high.     They  stood 


there  facing  each  other  in  silenct  - 
long  moment.  Then  Duncan  said  j  \ 
"I  don't  think  you  know  what 
talking  about."  He  walked  into  tr  i 
way  and  picked  up  his  coat  and  c 
you  change  your  mind,"  he  said  | 
know  where  to  reach  me." 

The  front  door  opened  and  a  ji 
wind  made  the  candles  flicker  wi  y 
the  windows.  "There's  a  messagi 
at  the  exchange  for  Mr.  Jones,  \ 
Tutt.  "He's  wanted  at  the  Inn  in  < 
ately." 

"I'm  Jones,"  said  Duncan.  " 
you  the  fellow  with  the  jeep?" 

"Yes,"  said  Tutt. 

"Would  you  mind  giving  me 
up  to  the  Inn?" 

"Glad  to,"  said  Tutt. 

THERE  was  silence  in  the  big 
room  as  the  door  slammed  I 
Duncan  and  Tutt.    Bill  got  up  and 
the  fire  and  both  he  and  Julie  w 
anxiously  as  Mary  picked  up  he 
and  scarf  and  mittens  and  started 
stairs  to  the  bedroom  where  all 
wedding  clothes  were  laid  out  an< 
ing.    She  seemed  very  young  and 
as  she   walked   silently  up  the 
center  stairway. 

"Mary,"  said  Julie. 

"I'm  all  right,  Mother,"  she 
just  terribly  sorry  to  have  ca 
and  father  so  much  trouble." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry  to  give  you  i 
said  Bill. 

Mary  smiled  but  she  didn't  mal 
reply.  They  watched  her  until  si 
out  of  sight.  They  were  standing 
foot  of  the  stairway  when  the  fror 
opened  and  Tutt  called  out,  "I 
ready  to  go.    Where's  Mary?" 

"She's  upstairs,"  said  Julie. 

"Tell  her  I'll  be  right  back,  will 
said  Tutt. 

"Anything  else  you  want  to  tell 
asked  Bill. 

Tutt  grinned.  "You  might  t< 
that  I  love  her,  Major,"  he  said 
I'd  rather  tell  her  myself."  He 
a  kiss  to  Julie  and  closed  the  doc 

"Well,"  said  BUI,  "I  guess  I'd 
stop  making  cracks  about  the  Na 

"Yes,"  said  Julie.  "That's  th 
it  looks  to  me,  too." 

"Happy  about  it?" 

"I'm  so  happy,"  said  Julie,  "I 
cry."  She  sank  down  on  the  stai 
cradled  her  head  in  her  arms, 
almost  two  o'clock,  darling,"  sht 
"and  our  guests  will  be  arriving  a 
What  do  we  do  now?" 

Bill  leaned  down  and  kisse< 
"That's  easy,"  he  said.  "We'l 
everybody  a  rain  check — -for  a 
wedding  in  June."  1  .  JC 
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THE  BEST  BOY  WITH  A  HORSE 


Continued  from  page  31 


:  ? 

B^a.  He  smashed  them,  Mr.  Abrams, 

ne  in  acting  like  he  was  fixing 

ru  he  next  three  races.  He  was  look- 

t  i?>und  like  he  wanted  to  take  on 

.a;  at  .1  mile-and-a-half. 

tMt  I  guess  you  know  how  it  went 

;«•  lat.  at  least  you  do  if  you  read  the 

He  never  did  get  beat.    He  just 

p|  a  winning.     He  win  the  Hopeful 

;  i  is  Futurity  and  broke  the  records 

He  went  down  South  and  took 

iMbrida  stakes  and  he  come  back 

|Hin  the  spring  and  started  in  to 

eiup  Maryland. 

I  was  back  at  the  tracks,  work- 

[ him  every  morning  for  Mr.  Hale. 

ildn't  let  nobody  else  touch  him. 

Imy  job  good.  I  gave  satisfaction, 

Lbrams,    and   I   helped   to   make 

udour  what  he  is.    I  rode  him  just 

the  mornings,  which   is  more 

i  can  say  about  how  some  people 

in  the  afternoon. 

I  shouldn't  say  some.    It  was 

ily  the  one.    Before  that,  we  was 

W  e  was  all  right  when  Pooler 

That  little  bald-headed  fellow 

iTroubadour     through     eighteen 

races,  Mr.  Abrams,  and  never 

beat.    He  rode  him  sweet  and 

|******  ****••***••**•••• 

1REU\D     | 
IF  THE  ORIEXT  I 
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* 
|?     Korean      temper — hot  * 

ugh   under   ordinary   cir-  * 
■ki9tanre» — has     not     been  • 
*  Sped    by     our    occupation    J 
tables.   We  have  a  problem  * 
olve  and  vou'd  better  read  * 
ut  it  t 

• 
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{o\l\erS  next  tceek  * 
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id  easy,  just  talking  to  him  and 

the  horse   do   it  his  own  way, 

Ig  to  me  beforehand  and  under- 

:  g    it,    understanding    how    it    is 

with  a  great  horse.    And  then 

all,  Mr.  Abrams,  he  had  to  go 

iash  his  car  up  on  Grand  Central 

ay  and  kill  hisself. 

was    in    a    fix    then,    all    right. 

idour  had   won  the   Derby   and 

"cness  and  he  was  due  to  go  in 

nont  in  two  weeks.    We  had  just 

eks  to  break  in  a  new  rider  and 

[isn't  no  easy  job  because  Trouba- 

\td  Pooler  awful  good.     Pooler 

horse   just   right.     Troubadour 

Mr.  Hale  and  Pooler  and  me. 

at  was  about  the  end  of  it.     He 

Ji't  put  up  with  nobody  else. 

|.  after  we  buried  Pooler  I  said  to 

[ale,  "What  are  we  going  to  do 

/e  got  to  find  somebody  quick." 

^re  ain't  but  one  thing  to  do  and 

the  best.   I'll  call  Winthrop  in 

lrning,"  Mr.  Hale  said. 

"ithrop,"  I  said.    "That  guy?    My 

Ir.  Hale,  you  can't  put  him  on 

^dour.    Who  ever  heard  of  a  New 

who  could  ride?" 

"  Mr.  Hale  said.     "It  don't 

^reasonable  but  you  got  to  admit, 

i,  he's  supposed  to  be  the  best. 

credit  for  that  anyway." 

I  couldn't  hardly  believe  him. 

['•  for  February  12,  1949 


I  couldn't  hardly  bear  to  think  it.  This 
Winthrop.  I  know  he's  got  the  reputa- 
tion and  all,  Mr.  Abrams,  but  my  God, 
he  ain't  no  horseman.  He's  just  a  little 
devil  that's  got  the  other  boys  scared  to 
death  and  all  he  knows  is  the  whip,  and 
more  whip  and  more  whip.  They  call 
him  the  Skinner  around  the  tracks.  He 
lays  back  off  the  pace  and  then  he  brings 
the  horse  on  in  the  stretch  so  everybody 
will  say  look  at  that  Winthrop,  look  .it 
him  come  with  that  horse,  ain't  he  won- 
derful, and  if  the  horse  can't  make  it, 
Winthrop  damn  near  takes  the  skin  off 
him. 

I  couldn't  hardly  stand  it.  I  couldn't 
sleep  thinking  about  it.  I  went  out  with 
Troubadour  the  next  morning  and  it  was 
like  riding  in  a  dream.  All  I  could  see 
was  that  guy  trying  his  special  stuff  on 
Troubadour  and  then  giving  him  hell 
when  the  horse  wanted  it  his  own  way. 
When  I  come  off  the  track  after  a  five 
eighths  work,  there  was  Winthrop  lean- 
ing over  the  fence. 

"So  this  is  Troubadour,"  he  said.  "I 
never  had  a  good  look  at  him  before." 

"I  don't  know  how  you  could  miss 
him,"  I  said.  "You  rode  in  the  Derby 
and  the  Preakness.  Seems  to  me  you 
rode  in  the  Futurity  last  year,  too." 

"Listen,  kid,"  he  said.  "Don't  let 
it  get  you.  They're  just  horses.  I  had 
my  own  mount  to  think  about  on  those 
days." 

"This  ain't  just  a  mount,"  I  said. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we'll  see  about  that." 

He  walked  along  beside  us  back  to  the 
barn  and  when  we  got  there  he  stood 
around  and  watched  while  I  walked 
Troubadour.  I  was  so  mad  I  couldn't 
talk,  but  after  I  got  through  letting 
Troubadour  graze  and  put  him  up  in  the 
stall  I  thought  I  better  speak  to  this  fel- 
low and  try  to  fix  things  if  I  could.  So 
I  went  over  to  his  car  just  as  he  was 
climbing  in. 

I  said,  "I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
this  horse,  Mr.  Winthrop.  I  been  with 
him  a  good  while  and  I  know  a  good  deal 
about  him." 

"Save  it,  kid.  I've  rode  a  million  of 
them,"  he  said.  Then  he  started  the  car 
and  drove  off. 

I  STOOD  watching  his  car,  watching 
him  tearing  for  New  York  to  show 
off  around  the  spots  with  some  big  blond 
dame  about  a  yard  higher  than  himself 
and  then  I  went  back  to  the  barn  and 
tried  to  cool  off.  I  got  me  a  bucket  of 
water  and  poured  it  over  my  head  and 
I  sat  down  and  chewed  some  grass  but  I 
couldn't  get  quiet.  I  went  in  to  see  old 
Wilcey. 

"That  Winthrop,"  I  said,  but  Wilcey 
wouldn't  listen  to  me. 

"Now,  Sheldon,"  he  said,  "take  it  easy. 
That  Winthrop's  rode  a  couple  a  thou- 
sand winners  and  he'll  ride  some  more 
before  he's  through.  You're  a  good  man, 
son,  but  you  can't  tell  him  nothing — " 

"I  don't  care  if  he's  rode  a  million," 
I  said.  "Troubadour  ain't  no  ordinary 
horse.  He's  got  to  love  you,  Wilcey,  or 
he  won't  go  right." 

"Well,  you  sure  love  him,"  Wilcey 
said.  "If  there's  any  gratitude  in  horses 
he'll  win  the  next  one  just  for  you.  Now 
get  away  from  me.  I've  got  a  barnful 
of  them  to  worry  about  and  you're  hold- 
ing me  up." 

Wilcey  acted  hardhearted  but  he 
didn't  fool  me.  I  knew  he  felt  the  same 
way  I  did  and  he  wanted  me  out  of  the 
way  so  he  could  have  a  drink  to  forget  it. 

The  next  morning  I  took  a  two-year- 
old  out  in  the  first  set  and  I  didn't  go 
near  Troubadour.  When  it  come  time 
for  the  second  set  Mr.  Hale  said:  "Shel- 
don, go  catch  you  a  lead  pony  and  come 
along  with  me  and  we'll  see  how  the  new 
boy  fits  Troubadour."    He  winked  and 
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I  knowed  he  was  trying  to  make  a  joke 
and  cheer  me  up,  calling  Winthrop  the 
new  boy  and  all,  but  it  didn't  help  none. 

Mr.  Hale  and  I  rode  out  beside  one 
another  at  the  head  of  the  set  and  I 
didn't  look  back.  I  didn't  want  to  see 
Winthrop  on  him.  I  got  to  admit  he's  got 
a  wonderful  seat  and  I  just  couldn't  bear 
to  see  him  on  the  horse  and  have  to  ad- 
mit how  good  he  looked. 

But  he  didn't  look  so  good  coming 
back  with  him  after  the  work.  Trouba- 
dour was  throwing  his  head  and  running 
every  which  way  but  straight  ahead  and 
old  Winthrop  wasn't  sitting  so  tall  and 
straight  then.  Mr.  Hale  and  I  come  up 
alongside  them  and  Mr.  Hale  said:  "I 
don't  want  to  tell  you  your  business, 
Johnny,  but  that's  one  horse  you  kind  of 
got  to  give  him  his  way.  You  can't  fight 
him — we  found  that  out  a  good  while 
back." 

"I  ain't  fighting  him,  Hale,"  Winthrop 
said.  "He's  fighting  me.  He  ain't  found 
out  yet  who  gives  the  orders  in  this  deal 
but  he  sure  as  hell  will." 

"Well,  I  told  you,"  Mr.  Hale  said, 
"and  I  won't  tell  you  twice." 

He  rode  off  looking  pretty  red  around 
the  neck.  The  hell  of  it  was  there  wasn't 
nothing  much  he  could  do.  It  was  only  a 
little  more  than  a  week  till  the  Belmont 
Stakes  and  the  good  riders  was  all  spoken 
for. 

I  DIDN'T  sleep  much  that  night  and 
next  morning  things  was  about  the 
same.  Troubadour  worked  just  fair,  and 
going  out  to  run  and  coming  back  he 
raised  pure  hell  with  the  greatest  jockey 
in  the  world.  It  was  sickening  to  watch. 

After  it  happened  the  third  time  I  just 
had  to  give  it  another  try.  Mr.  Hale  had 
gone  off  ahead  of  us,  scowling  and  fight- 
ing to  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  I  figured 
it  was  a  good  chance  to  talk  to  Win- 
throp. I  dropped  back  to  where  Trou- 
badour was  waltzing  around  with  him 
and  right  away  when  he  seen  me  Trou- 
badour settled  down.  He  sidled  over  to 
my  pony  and  began  to  nibble  at  his  mane 
and  make  out  like  he  was  going  to  bite 
my  knee.  Winthrop  looked  at  me  kind 
of  funny.  I  told  myself:  Well,  here  goes. 
I'm  going  to  be  polite  to  this  guy  if  it 
kills  me. 

"Mr.  Winthrop,"  I  said,  "I'm  sorry 
about  the  other  day.  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
sassy  or  try  to  tell  you  how  to  ride  or 
nothing  like  that.  It  was  just  I  thought 
you  being  a  horseman  and  all  you'd  Want 
to  know  his  ways." 

I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  go  no  further. 
Winthrop  cut  in  on  me  with  that  loud 
voice  he  uses  when  he's  trying  to  put  the 
fear  of  God  into  the  other  jockeys. 

"Listen,  kid,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want 
to  hear  it.  I  don't  want  no  lessons  in 
horsemanship  from  a  stable  punk  that 
ain't  good  enough  to  be  a  jockey  him- 
self. You  understand  that?" 

I  just  looked  at  him,  Mr.  Abrams. 
I  just  shut  my  jaw  and  held  it  in  and  I 
swear  to  God  I  never  was  no  madder  in 
my  life.  But  I  couldn't  take  it.  I  never 
took  nothing  off  nobody  in  my  whole 
life  and  I  ain't  going  to  start  now. 

I  said:  "You're  hearing  from  me  the 
last  time.  There's  a  way  to  ride  this  horse 
and  Mr.  Hale  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  I 
love  this  horse  and  I  don't  want  him 
whipped  by  no  jockey  and  I  don't  want 
him  beat  by  no  other  horses,  not  in  this 
race  nor  any  other.  Now  you  take  my 
advice  and  run  see  Mr.  Hale  real  quick 
about  this  because  if  you  don't  ride 
Troubadour  right,  next  Saturday,  I'm 
going  to  beat  your  damned  head  off."  I 
rode  along  with  him  a  little  way,  knee  to 
knee,  looking  right  at  him  so  he'd  be  sure 
and  then  we  come  to  the  barn  and  I  went 
on  about  my  business. 

The  days  passed  too  fast  after  that  but 
the  nights  went  slow.  I  didn't  sleep  hardly 
at  all  and  I  didn't  eat  much.  I  got  to  feel- 
ing about  as  bad  as  when  I  was  trying  to 
make  weight  to  be  a  jockey  and  they 
wasn't  nobody  could  come  near  me. 


I  felt  some  better  when  Mr.  Hale  says 
to  me  about  three  days  before  the  race 
that  Winthrop  had  asked  for  his  advice 
and  Mr.  Hale  had  told  him  just  sit  there 
and  let  the  horse  run.  "He  likes  to  be 
in  front  of  them,  he  ain't  never  been 
whipped  and  he  don't  know  nothing 
about  that  Whirlaway  finish.  Let  him  go 
to  the  front  and  there  ain't  nothing  will 
catch  him  ever  in  this  world."  Like  I 
say,  I  felt  better  when  I  heard  that,  but 
I  didn't  see  much  improvement  in  the 
way  Winthrop  and  Troubadour  got 
along  mornings. 

The  day  come  at  last,  a  good  day,  not 
too  hot,  clear,  with  a  fast  track.  On  a 
day  like  this  a  little  baby  boy  could  ride 
Troubadour  to  the  Belmont  record.  I 
prayed  to  myself  the  whole  morning  and 
a  little  more  after  noon.  I  didn't  go  a 
foot  from  Troubadour's  stall.  The  first 
race  went  off  and  the  second.  Shawnee 
had  a  winner  in  the  third  and  the  boys 
around  the  barn  that  bet  him  did  some 
whooping. 

The  sixth  race  finally  come  up.  I  led 
Troubadour  out  of  the  stall  and  give  him 
one  last  word.  "I  can't  tell  that  jockey 
nothing,"  I  said,  "but  you'll  listen  to  me. 
Just  disregard  that  smart  aleck  and  run 
like  you  always  do.  You'll  win  today 
and  when  you  got  this  one  in  your  record 
you'll  be  the  best  that  ever  lived." 

The  groom  took  hold  of  him  and  I  got 
up  on  the  lead  pony  and  went  alongside 
to  the  saddling  stalls.  I  placed  the  pony 
across  the  front  of  the  stall  to  keep  Trou- 
badour quiet  and  I  looked  the  other  way 
while  Mr.  Hale  talked  to  Winthrop.  Then 
the  jockeys  went  up  and  we  moved  out. 

When  we  got  on  the  track  Winthrop 
said  to  me:  "I  spoke  to  Hale,  kid.  I  got 
your  ten-minute  course.  Now,  I  know 
all  about  riding  horses." 

I  didn't  answer  him.  I  figured  what  I 
had  to  say  would  keep  till  we  got  to  the 
starting  gate.  When  we  got  there  Win- 
throp laughed  at  me  and  said:  "Well, 
ain't  you  going  to  wish  me  luck?" 

"I  sure  am,"  I  said.   "Because  I  want 


the  horse  to  win.   If  he  don't  win — well, 
remember  what  I  told  you." 

I  pulled  off  then  and  watched  them  go 
into  the  gate.  They  was  in  only  a  min 
ute  but  it  seemed  like  a  mighty  long  timt 
before  it  banged  open  and  the  horses 
rushed  out.  Troubadour  was  first  like 
always  and  he  stuck  there  for  a  sixteenth 
and  I  thought  Winthrop  was  going  to  be 
all  right  after  all.  I  thought  he  would 
let  him  run  his  race,  Mr.  Abrams,  and  I 
begun  to  feel  a  great  relief,  but  do  you 
think  he  would  do  it  right,  Mr.  Abrams? 
No,  he  just  couldn't  do  it.  He  just 
couldn't  mind  his  own  business.  He  just 
had  to  show  off. 

He  took  the  horse  back  before  the  first 
turn  and  there  was  five  in  front  of  him 
when  they  went  around.  You  could  see 
Troubadour  fighting  him  and  you  could 
hear  the  crowd  gasping  and  they  went 
down  the  backstretch  that  way,  with  a 
speed  horse  way  in  front,  then  three  oth- 
ers bunched,  then  Troubadour  and  two 
trailing. 

That's  a  mighty  long  way  down  the 
backstretch  at  Belmont,  Mr.  Abrams, 
and  I  had  a  mighty  long  time  to  get  mad, 
watching  that  New  York  smart  aleck 
holding  the  greatest  horse  that  ever  lived, 
holding  him  back  because  he — the  great 
Winthrop — thought  that's  the  way  you 
always  rode  them. 

They  come  around  the  turn  and  hit  the 
point  where  Winthrop  always  makes  his 
move  and  I  seen  he  was  trying  it,  finally, 
but  I  seen  it  wasn't  no  use  then,  either. 
Troubadour  just  didn't  understand  that 
kind  of  racing.  He  thought  the  object 
was  to  get  in  front  of  them  other  horses 
and  beat  them  good  and  he  couldn't  un- 
derstand a  man  that  pulled  his  mouth 
off  for  a  mile.  Troubadour  just  figured: 
Well,  if  this  fellow  don't  want  to  go  fast 
then  I  guess  I  won't  go  fast,  and  he  wasn't 
in  no  mood  to  run  when  Winthrop  finally 
got  around  to  it. 

Well,  then  the  worst  part  happened 
Winthrop  went  to  the  whip  and  Trouba- 
dour like  to  go  through  the  fence.   He'd 
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COLLIER'S 


"BOY! — I  wonder  how  many  women  went  to  the 
movies  this  afternoon  and  left  their  irons  turned  on!"      >o»>  miai 


Collier's  for  February  12,  1941 
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By  CHET  NELSON 


At^a^fciiirAafta^a^rttir^ttiriiaftaafcartattaafci^ttairartft^ 


Each  month  one  of  the  nation's  leading  -ports  Authorities  prepares  the  special  editorial 

irticlc  appearing  on  thU  page,  \\  ith  the  Star-."  Bach  article  thus  pn 
carries  the  Inline  and  dgn-ofi  signature  of  the  writer.  All  statements  contained 
therein  are  the  author's  own  comments  and  "pinion-..  They  are  in  no  way  to  be 
construed  as  an  endorsement  of  Wilson  Sporting  Gooda  Co,  or  Its  products, 
Neither  discs  Wilson  Sporting  Gooda  Co.  necessarily  subscribe  to  any  statement  by  the 
author.  This  month's  contribution  is  by  C'het  Nel-on  popular  Sport-.  Editor  of  the 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Nevis. 

— Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co. 


GOLF  IS  MY  GAME  FOREVER! 


Today's  fast  modem  play  demands  the  best  in  modern  sports 

equipment.  In  every  major  sport,  Wilson  sports  equipment  is  used 
and  endorsed  by  famous  star  players. 

They  know  from  experience  that  it  meets  every  demand  of 
fastest  championship  play  know  that  its  modern  and  exclusive 
Wilson  features  of  construction  help  their  games. 

To  get  the  most  enjoyment  from  your  game,  follow  the  stars — 
play  Wilson — know  you're  playing  the  best. 


CHF.T    NELSON 


Babe  Didrikson  Zaharias  was  going  to  serve 
Norwegian  meatballs,  a  specialty  of  the 
house,  and  "Big  George,"  her  proud  and 
prospering  husband,  was  eager  to  exhibit  the 
little  woman's  subpar  powers  in  the  kitchen. 

One  glance  at  "Big  George"  and  his  300 
pounds,  give  or  take  a  few,  left  little  room  for 
doubt  about  the  Babe's  culinary  prowess. 
But  it  is  always  interesting  to  talk  golf  with 
the  Bambina  of  the  Fairways,  and  especially 
so  over  a  platter  of  Nordic  cuisine. 

Blessed  with  the  ultimate  in  physical 
equipment  and  a  fierce  competitive  tempera- 
ment. Mrs.  Zaharias  has  collected  virtually 
all  the  hardware  they  issue  for  achievements 
in  golf,  yet  I  found  her  still  working  to  im- 
prove a  game  that  has  become  internationally 
famous. 

"I  must  show  you  my  new  swing,"  beamed 
the  Babe. 

"What!  You're  still  experimenting  after 
all  of  these  years  and  all  of  those  champion- 
ships?" I  countered. 

"Yep,  I  have  a  longer  swing  on  the  market 
this  winter — longer  by  a  foot  and  it  gives  me 
a  better  feel  when  I  hit  the  ball,"  she  said 
with  the  typical  enthusiasm  of  a  neophyte. 

The  siege-gun  of  women's  golf  holds  in- 
!  .imerable  records,  but  the  one  she  treasures 
I    remost  is  her  first  tournament,  the  Texas 

nateur  at  Houston's  River  Oaks  Country7 
I     ib  in  1935 — and  it  still  has  No.  1  priority 
her  thrill  parade. 

'I  will  never  forget  that  first  one,"  she 

j      led,   explaining  how   she   practiced   for 

■e  months  to  learn  some  of  the  simple 

'amentals  with  hopes  of  merely  quali- 

be  qualified  with  a  76  and  moved 
gh  the  bracket  to  defeat  Mrs.  Dan 
iler  of  Fort  Worth,  a  tournament- wise 


veteran,  with  a  miraculous  wedge  shot  from 
a  deep  rut. 

"I  was  an  awful  greenhorn,  but  I  remem- 
bered the  wedge  Gene  Sarazen  had  showed 
me  to  use,"  Mrs.  Zaharias  continued.  "It 
sure  came  in  handy." 

After  I  hit  the  ball  out  of  the  rut  the  gal- 
lery surged  toward  the  green,  knocked  me 
into  a  mud  puddle  and  there  I  lay  while  a 
cheer  went  up  as  the  ball  rolled  into  the  cup 
for  an  eagle  three. 

"That  shot  won  the  match,  4  and  3,  and 
they  picked  me  up  and  carried  me  to  the 
clubhouse  on  their  shoulders.  You  think  that 
wasn't  a  thrill?  Boy,  it  was,  my  biggest  thrill 
in  all  my  sports  experiences  and  I  said  then, 
golf  is  my  game  forever." 
•      •      • 

Golf  stories  around  Denver's  19th  hole  are 
never  completed  until  the  tale  is  told  of  the 
19-shot  hole  recorded  in  the  National  Open 
at  Cherry  Hills  in  1938. 

Ray  Ainsley,  a  young  Californian,  was  the 
victim  of  the  golf  gods  that  day.  The  quirk 
came  on  the  par-five,  16th  hole  when  his 
second  shot  came  to  rest  on  the  brink  of  a 
shallow  creek  along  the  edge  of  the  rough. 
Out  of  his  bag  came  a  blaster,  but  as  he  raised 
the  club  the  whimsical  galleryites  down  from 
Olympus  picked  Ray  Ainsley  for  their  stooge. 

The  ball  was  dislodged  by  the  waters  of 
the  brook  and  moved  slowly  downstream. 
Obviously  confused  at  the  freakish  occur- 
rence, Ray  swung  desperately  at  the  floating 
ball.  Before  he  disrupted  its  cruise  the  score- 
keeper  had  counted  13  strokes,  and  after 
overshooting  the  green  the  ball  was  not 
settled  into  the  bottom  of  the  cup  until  the 
count  reached  19. 

And  everybody  loved  Ray  Ainsley  for  it. 

— Chet  Nelson 


^H 


Babe  Didrihson*  member  of  the  Wilson  Ad- 
visory  ami  Sports  Promotion  Stuff — largest 
group  of  famous  players  ami  coach**  «ftw 

assembled  fur  the  advancement  nf  sports 
and  the  development  of  sports  equipment. 
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WEEK-END  TEST  proves: 

Cleaner,  more  soothing  shaves 


Don't  just  guess  what  gives 
you  the  best  shave — make 
this  Molls  "Week-end  Test." 

J  Let  your  beard  grow  during 
the  week  end. 

2  .  Monday  morning ,  when  your 
whiskers  are  at  their  longest 
and  toughest,  put  your 
present  cream  on  half  your 
face. 

2  Put  Molle-,  the  heavier  brush- 
less  cream,  on  the  other  half 
of  your  face.  Spread  it  thin! 

4.  Go  over  your  face  JUST 
ONCE  with  your  razor  .  .  . 
and  feel  the  difference. 

Double  your  money  back  • . . 

...  if  Molle  does  not  give  you  the  best 
shave  you  ever  had  in  your  life.  Get 
a  tube  today. 

If  this  test  does  not  convince  you, 
just  mail  us  back  the  Molle'  tube. 
Address,  Box  49,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


THE  HEAVIER   BRUSHLESS  CREAM 


Jb&fa'"/* 


OcteWW.  VISION, 
SAFETY,  SMARTNESS 


Robbins  FULL  VIEW  Rear  Window! 


This  handsome,  clear,  heavy  plastic 
window  lets  you  see  what's  behind 
you!  No  more  peep-hole  rear  vision 
danger!  Beautifully  finished;  there's 
a  special  Full  View  rear  window  for 
each  make  of  postwar  convertible. 
Fits  snugly,  is  draft-  and  moisture- 
tight.  Installs  in  a  minute,  without 


cutting  or  altering  the  present  top. 
Distinctive  appearance,  new  com- 
fort, new  safety  are  yours  with  a 
Robbins  Full  View  rear  window. 
Get  one  for  your  convertible  today. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you, 
write  for  full  information. 


-^0^ 


Tough,  translucent,  vinyl  plastic  "Topper"  top  cover  for 
postwar  convertibles.  Protects  from  dirt,  grime,  and 
grease.  Adds  years  of  life  to  expensive  tops.  Specially 
tailored    for    tight    fit.    long   service.    Ask    your    dealer 

for  "Topper. 


Jobbers,  Dealers! 

Few  territories  still 
open.  Wire,  write 
today! 


jiia  Robbins  co 


rULl  VIEW  ANTI  STATIC 

PLASTICS  POLISH 

No  Static -No  Dust! 

21618  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  20,  Mich. 


Charge  Account 
for  Education 

By  NORMAN  and  AMELIA  LOBSENZ 


You  can  now  make  installment  payments  for  tuition 
in  325  schools  and  colleges.  With  its  novel  idea  The 
Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  is  helping  thousands  of  students 
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T""|  HE  letter  was  on  pink,  per- 
fumed stationery,  but  there 
was  determination  in  the 
I     handwriting.    "Thank  you 

for  helping  me  to  keep  my 
boy  in  school  this  year,"  it  read. 
"My  husband's  illness  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  see 
things  through  without  the  aid  of 
your  plan." 

Rudolf  Neuburger's  files  bulge 
with  notes  like  this.  For  he  is  the  man 
who  originated  and  developed  the 
idea  of  education  on  the  cuff.  As  pres- 
ident of  The  Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  Neu- 
burger  runs  an  enterprise  that  puts 
the  three  R's  on  a  pay-as-you-learn 
basis. 

More  than  20,000  youngsters  have 
been  helped  through  independent 
prep  schools  and  colleges  by  The  Tui- 
tion Plan  during  its  ten  years  of  ex- 
istence. 

Neuburger  conceived  his  idea  after 
listening  to  the  bitter  complaints  of 
friends  about  the  flood  of  bills  they 
had  to  pay  every  September  in  addi- 
tion to  an  income-tax  payment,  and 
on  top  of  it  all  a  semester's  tuition  fee. 

All  these  people  asked  him  the 
same  question:  "Why  can't  we  pay 
tuition  fees  in  installments?" 

Neuburger  decided  to  find  the  an- 
swer. He  discovered  that  bursars'  of- 
fices have  their  problems,  too.  Ready 
cash  is  needed  at  the  start  of  each 
term  to  lay  in  food  supplies,  repair 
campus  buildings  and  pay  personnel. 

There  were  other  reasons,  too. 

"Relatively  few  schools,"  one  edu- 
cator told  him,  "can  afford  to  main- 
tain the  elaborate  accounting  setup 
necessary  to  handle  installment  pay- 
ments. Besides,  tuition  bills  are  like 
doctors'  bills — they're  the  last  ones 
paid." 

Said  one  prep  school  headmaster: 
"There  is  a  psychological  problem  in- 
volved. A  parent  is  often  embarrassed 
if  he  asks  for  credit.  He  is  apt  to  feel 
he  is  getting  a  favor,  and  he  is  afraid 
that  his  child  won't  be  treated  as  well 
as  the  others." 

The  solution,  Neuburger  decided, 
was  to  take  the  installment  payment 
of  tuition  fees  out  of  the  realm  of  a 
favor  and  to  make  it  an  integral  part 
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of  a  school's  facilities.    To  do 
The  Tuition  Plan  was  organized. 

Basically  the  plan  provides  a 
method  for  spreading  payments  over 
the  academic  year.  Simplicity  is  its 
keynote.  A  parent  signs  a  contract 
with  a  school  to  pay  its  fees  in  equal 
monthly  installments  during  the  se- 
mester, plus  a  4-per-cent  carrying 
charge.  The  Tuition  Plan  buys  this 
contract  from  the  school,  paying  cash 
immediately.  The  parent  then  makes 
his  payments  directly  to  The  Tuition 
Plan,  which  exists  on  the  4-per-cent 
differential  between  the  cash  and 
credit  price. 

This  system  varies  from  finance-  t 
company  or  deferred-payment  plans  irandf, 
in  that  no  money  is  loaned  or  bor/i 
rowed,  nor  can  the  item  in  question  |  ompa 
— an  education — be  foreclosed  or  r 
possessed. 

Neuburger  found  it  tough  sleddi 
at  first.  One  skeptical  dean  p^opo^ 
to  reveal  the  folly  of  the  idea  by  ti 
ing  it.  He  wrote  to  a  royal  princi 
whose  children  attended  his  schc 
offering  her  the  privilege  of  payin 
installments. 

"Watch  how  fast  she'll  tur 
down,"  he  predicted  to  Neubu 
"In  fact,  I  wouldn't  be  surpris 
she  considered  it  an  insult." 

A  week  later  she  asked  that 
her  accounts  be  transferred  t< 
wonderful"  plan. 

Today  The  Tuition  Plan 
more  than  325  institutions,  i' 
Bryn  Mawr,  Hobart  and  Sw 
colleges,  and  Manhattanv 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  as 
leading    prep    schools    a. 
Mark's  and  Riverdale. 

Of  approximately  $ 
paid  out,  The  Tuition  Plai 
to  recover  only  $200. 

The  59-year-old  Neubi 
own  daughter  attends  co' 
Tuition  Plan,  hopes  th< 
idea  will  spread  amon 
which  still  enroll  only  t 
whose  parents  can  pa 
sums. 

"Then,"  he  says,  "tfc 
to  present  in  their  clas 
valid     cross-section 
youth." 

Collier's  for  Fe. 


MEET  HARRYS  BOSS,  BESS 


Continued  from  page  15 


1 


i  tall  stalks.  The  flowers  had  revived 
d  the  buckets  were  beautifully  camou- 
ged  with  crepe  paper  before  the  guests 
rived. 

Another  wedding  was  scheduled  at  the 
me  time  in  Harry's  Baptist  Church 
ound  the  corner,  and  there  was  some 
nfusion  among  friends  of  both  couples, 
any  guests  went  to  the  wrong  wedding, 
d  did  not  realize  their  mistake  until 
ey  saw  the  wrong  bride  and  groom 
ilk  down  the  aisle. 

Bess  wore  elaborately  tucked  white 
orgette,  with  three-quarter  length  bell- 
aped  sleeves,  pointed  white  kid  slip- 
rs  with  wide  white  enamel  buckles,  and 
rried  a  small,  picturesque  bouquet  of 
sebuds,  baby's  breath  and  fern.  She 
sre  a  wide-brimmed  white  faille  hat,  a 
ember  of  the  wedding  party  recalls, 
plaining,  "She  just  wasn't  the  bridal- 
il  type!" 

Harry  wore  pince-nez  glasses,  his  usual 
ert  smile,  an  extremely  short  haircut 
•robably  left  over  from  the  Army)  and 
checked  suit.  Very  small  checks,  but 
leeks. 

Bess  was  given  in  marriage  by  her 
-other.  The  guests  were  entertained 
terward  with  refreshments  on  the  lawn 
:  the  bride's  home,  into  which  Harry 
loved  to  live  with  Bess  and  his  new 
lOther-in-law. 

The  White  House  Back  Home 


This  is  the  house  proudly  pointed  out 

visitors  as  The  Summer  White  House 

s  id  Independence  citizens  more  often 

an  not  drop  Summer  from  the  title  in 

mversation  because  the  house  is,  and 

.  ways  has  been,  painted  white. 

A  many-gabled  structure  with  several 
$  arches,  gingerbread  trim,  colored  glass 
indow  borders  and  three  marble  man- 
led  fireplaces,  it  has  a  big  coach  house 
the  rear,  and  is  surrounded  by  large 
laples  and  elms.  It  was  built  in  1865  by 
ess'  grandfather,  George  Porterfield 
rates,  a  Vermonter. 

Bess  was  christened  Elizabeth  Virginia 
honor  of  both  of  her  grandmothers, 
o  ;a  l;randf ather  Gates  was  a  partner  in  the 
■V  i)unding  of  Waggoner-Gates  Milling 
e<  r.tompany.  Bess'  brothers  are  still  active 
ji  j,  the  operation  of  the  company,  and  her 
I. other  is  believed  to  receive  a  small 
Vome  from  it. 

The  new  Mrs.  Truman  settled  down 

a  life  of  domesticity  that  differed  from 

r  recent  past  only  in  pace.  She  had  al- 

iys  been  a  devoted  sister  and  daughter, 

d  had  participated  in  the  management 

the   house   with   her    mother,    Mrs. 

{adge  Gates  Wallace.    The  latter,  de- 

'ibed  variously  as  queenly,  aristocratic, 

i  ry   particular,   and   dictatorial,   is   an 
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ultraconservative  lady  of  the  old  school, 
almost  an  American  counterpart  of  Eng 
land's  Dowager  Queen  Mary.  Undei  hei 
stern  eye  ana  firm  hand  Boss  bad  j:r.idu- 
ally  grown  less  lively  and  more  sedate,  al* 
though  Bess'  friends  are  quick  to  insist 
thai  Bess  \\.is  never  unladylike,  never  a 
hoyden. 

Dignity,  reserve,  conservatism,  Mrs. 
Truman  has  inherited  and  learned  from 
her  mother.  But  she  has  also  a  quick  v.  it. 
keen  sense  ot  humor,  a  hearty  laugh  and 
a  warm  friendliness  which  came  from 
her  lather,  David  Willock  Wallace. 

Dave  Wallace,  like  Harry  Truman,  was 
a  politician,  and  his  career  resembles  the 
President's  in  spots.  Both  held  public 
office  in  Jackson  County.  Missouri,  both 
were  active  Masons,  both  were  elected 
state  officers  by  the  Shriners  in  Missouri. 

It  might  appear  at  first  that  Ham 
Truman,  jobless  at  35,  with  little  con- 
spicuous success  in  his  past  (except  for 
his  war  record)  and  dim  prospects  of  a 
distinguished  future,  occupied  an  unenvi- 
able position,  living  under  the  critical 
eye  of  a  mother-in-law  who  is  believed, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  delayed  the 
marriage  by  her  disapproval. 

On  second  thought,  it  may  very  well 
be  that  his  determination  to  show  Mrs. 
Wallace  he  could  amount  to  something 
pushed  him  right  into  the  White  House 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
can,  this  year,  claim  to  be  master  of  a 
home  of  his  very  own — not  his  mother's, 
not  Mrs.  Wallace's,  not  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's. 

During  the  recent  election  it  was  jok- 
ingly said  in  Independence  that  "Harry 
is  sure  he  will  be  elected  President;  Mrs. 
Wallace  has  her  doubts." 

However,  Mrs.  Wallace  went  back  to 
the  White  House  after  the  election.  She 
had  been  living  there  ever  since  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  moved  in. 

While  Bess'  famous  bridge  club  was 
visiting  in  the  White  House,  Bess,  work- 
ing late  at  her  desk  on  the  second  floor 
one  night,  heard  a  commotion  in  the  hall. 
She  investigated  and  found  her  girlhood 
friends,  in  their  night  clothes,  chattering 
about  ghosts. 

"We  had  been  told,  facetiously,  that 
Lincoln's  ghost  sometimes  walked  up- 
stairs," one  of  the  members  recalls. 
"After  we  went  to  bed  we  began  to  hear 
odd  noises,  and  one  by  one  drifted  out 
to  the  hall.  If  we'd  known  then  that  it 
was  the  White  House  falling  apart  we 
really  would  have  been  scared!  All  of 
us  wound  up  in  the  hall  except  the  three 
girls  in  Lincoln's  bedroom.  They  had 
locked  their  door!" 

First  Margaret,  then  the  President 
stuck  their  heads  out  to  inquire  what  was 
the  matter.  All  joined  in  trying  to  rouse 


"uman's  investment  in  a  Stafford  car  in  1912  raised  him  in  the  eyes 
Bess  Wallace's  group.     Bess  can  be  seen  peeking  over  his  shoulder 
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FLEISCHMAMS 

PREFERRED 

>JC    THE  STRAIGHT  WHISKIES  IN  THIS  PRODUCT  ARE  4  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD.  35% 
STRAIGHT  WHISKIES.  65%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS  DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN.  90  PROOF 
BLENDED  WHISKEY.  THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  PEEKSKILL.  N.  Y. 
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Wiiie  Today! 


I 


Write  today  on  the  stationery  that 
lends  real  distinction  to  your 
correspondence . . .  Stuart  Hall  heavy 
crashed  bond  finished  papeterie. 
Ribbon  tied.  Cellophane  wrapped. 

FINEST  OF  ALL  by 


^ruarfHall  Co. 


2609  Walnut 


INC. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SSH/  I'M  USING  MOM'S 
OIL  ON  MY  BUGGY/ 


\\e  Prefers  If 

On  Steak 

for  (Soodness  Sake, 


Sauce  - 


the  dash 
that  makes  the  dish 

FREE—  "Cooking  for  o  Man" 

Wrilr  C.  F.  Heublrin  &  Bro..  Inc 

Dept.  C.  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Dreamy  Co-operation 

One  night  at  bedtime,  a  man  said  to 
his  wife:  "I'd  love  a  bowl  of  hot 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal.  You  could 
cook  me  one  in  a  jiffy." 

'"Sorry,"  said  his  wife,  "there's  just 
enough  in  the  house  for  breakfast." 

That  night  the  man,  who  was  hungry, 
dreamed  he  was  eating  bowl  after  bowl 
of  delicious  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal. 

Next  morning,  finishing  his  cereal, 
he  winked  at  his  wife:  "You'd  never 
guess  I'd  been  eating  this  swell  cereal 
nearly  all  night,  would  you?" 

"Oh  no?"  said  the  wife.  "Who  do 
you  think  dreamt  she  was  getting  up  to 
cook  it  for  you?"  »m 


the  sleepers  in  Lincoln's  room.  Finally 
one  of  its  occupants  opened  the  door. 

"We  thought  we  heard  Lincoln's 
ghost,"  she  was  told.  "Are  you  scared?" 

"I'm  not  scared  of  Lincoln's  ghost," 
the  sleepy  bridge  player  snapped.  "What 
I'm  afraid  of  is  my  grandmother's  ghost, 
if  she  sees  me  sleeping  in  Lincoln's  bed!" 

Most  of  the  citizens  of  Independence 
have  more  of  the  South  than  the  North 
in  their  background,  including  President 
and  Mrs.  Truman.  The  town  was  settled 
largely  by  Tennesseans,  Virginians  and 
Kentuckians,  and  still  has  a  Southern  at- 
mosphere. Harry's  mind  was  condi- 
tioned for  the  defense  of  the  civil  rights 
of  Southern  Negroes  by  what  he  read  in 
his  history  books,  not  by  the  climate  of 
opinion  in  Independence. 

D.A.R.  Soft-Pedals  Pianiste 

This  predominantly  Southern  back- 
ground should  be  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
nection with  the  failure  of  Bess  Truman 
to  react  with  quick,  horrified  revulsion 
to  the  Washington  D.A.R. 's  refusal  to 
let  Hazel  Scott  appear  in  its  Constitu- 
tion Hall  in  the  fall  of  1945.  That  she 
came  out  with  a  belated  condemnation 
of  the  D.A.R.  policy  is  evidence  of  her 
adaptability  in  a  pinch. 

The  D.A.R.  rumpus  occurred  six 
months  after  Truman  became  President 
following  Roosevelt's  death,  and  was  a 
strong  sign  that  the  new  First  Lady  was 
going  to  be  very  different  from  her  prede- 
cessor. A  stronger  sign  came  a  few 
days  later  when  Washington  newspaper- 
women learned  finally  and  definitely  that 
Mrs.  Truman  was  not  going  to  emulate 
her  predecessor's  weekly  press  confer- 
ences. They  were  thunderstruck,  they 
were  chagrined,  they  were  angry. 

When  the  even  more  stupefying  word 
came — that  Mrs.  Truman  was  not  going 
to  see  them  at  all,  ever,  except  socially, 
the  newspaperwomen,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  run  of  the  White  House  during  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  regime,  were  incredulous 
and  enraged.  They  protested,  they  ob- 
jected, they  tried  to  bring  pressure,  and 
some  swore  privately  to  wear  her  down! 

All  their  words,  wiles  and  wrath  failed 
to  lift  the  veil  Mrs.  Truman  had  lowered. 
She  arranged  for  her  two  secretaries  to 
discuss  the  White  House  social  calendar 
with  the  press  once  a  week,  and  occa- 
sionally she  replied  guardedly,  through 
the  secretaries,  to  questions  submitted  in 
writing.  But  she  refused  point-blank  to 
be  interviewed. 

Mrs.  Truman's  unavailability  to  the 
press  and  her  invariably  poor  photo- 
graphs prevented  the  reporters  and  their 
public  at  large  from  learning  much  that 
was  lovable  or  colorful  about  her.  Com- 
ing in  the  wake  of  her  strikingly  differ- 
ent predecessor,  she  seemed,  in  the  early 
months,  an  utterly  uninteresting  woman. 
Her  personal  friends,  on  the  defensive, 
maintained  that  she  was  a  friendly, 
warmhearted,  loyal  woman  when  you 
really  knew  her.  To  which  the  women 
of  the  press  cracked:  Yeah?  But  how  are 
we  going  to  get  to  know  her?  Mrs.  Tru- 
man's own  answer,  had  it  been  forth- 
coming, would  probably  have  been: 
You  don't  have  to  know  me.  Know 
Harry,  he's  President.  I'm  not.  I'm  only 
his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  daughter, 
and  that's  what  I  intend  to  remain! 

"She  seems  to  think  Harry  ought  to 
run  the  country,  not  her,"  a  Washington 
taxicab  driver  commented.  All  such  re- 
marks have  an  implied  criticism  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  that  seems  not  to  be  shared 
by  Mrs.  Truman.  She  has  often  made  a 
point  of  praising  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Back 
in  1935,  when  she  was  a  senator's  wife, 
and  didn't  mind  being  interviewed,  Mrs. 
Truman  told  reporters  in  Kansas  City: 

"My  meetings  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
were  delightful.  Never  does  one  hear 
the  slightest  criticism  of  her  in  the  social 
circles  of  Washington.  Her  graciousness, 
her  ability  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time,  make  a  lasting  impression." 


In  that  interview,  Mrs.  Truman  con- 
fided that,  "I  had  rather  feared,  as  any 
Midwestern  woman  might,  the  coldness 
of  an  Eastern  city.  Rather  I  found  Wash- 
ington replete  with  the  hospitality  that  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  South.  ...  I 
found  the  Senate  women  only  too  glad 
to  talk  of  household  matters  and  family 
questions,  as  they  would  in  any  place  in 
the  world." 

The  wife  of  the  then  junior  senator 
from  Missouri  explained  that  everyone 
is  away  from  home  in  Washington.  Un- 
questionably she  still  regards  herself  as 
away  from  home  when  she  is  in  the 
capital,  or  any  place  else  except  Inde- 
pendence. 

During  Truman's  first  years  as  sena- 
tor, they  rented  a  furnished  apartment 
in  Washington  for  six  months  a  year, 
and  spent  the  other  six  months  in  Inde- 
pendence. As  Margaret  grew  older  the 
constant  changing  of  schools  came  to  be 
a  problem,  and  the  Trumans  took  a  year- 
round  apartment  of  five  rooms  in  the 
suburbs. 

They  furnished  it  with  their  own 
things,  and  stayed  there  for  the  duration 
of  Margaret's  school  term,  returning  to 
the  home  town  for  summer,  at  Christ- 
mas,  and  sometimes   at   Easter.    They 


were  still  living  in  this  small  apartment 
when  President  Roosevelt  died,  Harry 
Truman  was  plummeted  into  the  White  vJ1 
House,  and  the  Secret  Service  swooped  gto'\ 
down  on  Bess  and  Margaret.  Bess  was 
still  taking  care  of  the  apartment  and 
doing  all  the  cooking  with  no  help  ex- 
cept Margaret's.  Except  that  after  din-i  |ji;' 
ner  at  night  Harry  usually  dried  the  jm< 
dishes  for  her.  yen 

Harry  Truman,  unlike  many  of  hia  (iti 
Presidential  predecessors,  has  no  extra  jtnl 
income.  With  Margaret  in  private  school  TU 
and  the  defunct  haberdashery  debts  to  "Goi 
pay  off,  they  could  not  afford  a  servant  t. .-; 
in  Washington  while  he  was  senator,  pedt* 
nor  while  he  was  Vice-President.  His  sat  m  S 
ary  was  raised  when  he  was  promoted  tq  «rds; 
President,  but  Mrs.  Truman  must  man-  (aldi 
age  carefully  to  live  within  it  and  fulfill  jnov 
the  obligations  of  her  position.  Bu](j j 

President   Roosevelt  is  said  to  have  -y0i 
spent  $2,000  a  month  out  ot  his  personal  jjsm 
fortune  for  household  expenses  while  he  ^ 
was  President.  *oh, 

One  of  the  first  things  Mrs.  Truman  'Yes 
did  when  she  moved  into  the  Whitt  K  ai 
House  was  to  cut  the  household  stafl  R»e 
almost  in  half.  There  are  two  sets  ol^s 
food  lockers  in  the  White  House  kitcher  j^i 
■ — one  for  government  entertaining,  one  ^ 


J]ATING-IW  OR  OUT 

WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


TONY   VFNTI 


Veal  Chops  Parmigiana  from  Marnel's  Restaurant,  New  York  City 


MARNEL'S  RESTAURANT 
at  131  East  Forty-seventh 
Street  in  New  York  City  is  a  place 
where  top-notch  food  standards 
never  let  down  and  prices  never 
rose  beyond  reason  during  the 
war.  It's  a  medium-sized  and  com- 
fortable place,  run  by  Martha  and 
Mario,  a  wonderful  pair  of  friends. 
Mario's  rotundity  speaks  for  his 
love  of  good  food  and  his  ability 
to  cook.  Martha  is  a  business- 
woman who  runs  things  with  a 
firm  and  efficient  hand.  Often  one 
must  wait  for  a  table  at  Marnel's, 
but  even  if  you've  known  Martha 
for  years  you  will  get  a  table  only 
when  your  turn  comes,  and  not 
before.  She  is  the  fairest  "maitre 
de"  I've  ever  known. 

Lunch  is  $1.50  and  includes  three 
courses,  always  with  a  choice  of 
six  or  more  entrees  of  fish,  meat, 
poultry  or  eggs.  Dinner  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  entree  chosen 


from  $2.25  to  $2.75. 1  am  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  rich  and  delicious 
Veal  Chops  Parmigiana,  the  recipe 
for  which  is  below. 

VEAL  CHOPS  PARMIGIANA: 

4  veal  chops  from  the  rack,  1  egg, 
1  cup  bread  crumbs,  4  tablespoons 
butter,  4  tablespoons  flour,  1  tea- 
spoon salt,  pepper,  2  cups  milk,  Vi 
cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  Vi 
pound  Munster  cheese.  Pound 
chops  to  flatten  well.  Beat  egg. 
Dip  chops  in  egg  and  then  in 
bread  crumbs.  Fry  in  butter  until 
brown  and  cooked  through  (15- 
20  minutes).  Melt  butter,  blend  in 
flour.  Add  milk  and  stir  until 
smooth  and  thickened.  Add  cheese 
and  blend  thoroughly.  Place  chops 
in  ovenproof  dish  and  pour  sauce 
over.  Lay  on  each  chop  3  narrow, 
thick  strips  of  Munster.  Place  un- 
der broiler  about  5  inches  from 
flame  and  broil  until  all  is  brown 
and  Munster  melted. 


//  you  iri</i  to  receive  this  Veal  Chop!  Parmigiana  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card, 
send  self -addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier's  Food  Editor,  Box  3,  250  Park  Ave- 
nue, New   York   17,  New   York.    Start  your  collection   of  Collier's  Food   Recipes   note. 
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mHw     "But  he  wrote  it  to  make  money." 
,JJ      "That's  why  I  write  movies,"  I  grinned. 
'       'And  if  the  movie  isn't  better  than  Fos- 

'  North's  book,  I'll  eat  Betty  Grable." 
*'     She  laughed. 
°  *      "Or  at  least  my  hat." 

"It's  too  lush  out  here,"  Eunice  re- 
ilied;  "too  much  money,  too  much  sun, 
loo  many  swimming  pools." 

"You  mean  this  would  have  been  a 
>etter  novel  if  I  were  cold  and  hungry 
vhen  I  wrote  it?" 
"I'll  read  it  and  see." 
"Good,"  I  replied,  my  heart  sinking 
ecause  I  didn't  really  believe  it  was  a 
ood  book;  nobody  had  liked  it  six  years 
go.  She  would  read  it  and  all  my  fine 
rords  about  being  creative  in  California 
rould  mean  nothing.  She  would  give  me 
le  novel  back  with  that  cold  smile  and  it 
vould  all  be  over. 

"You  know,  you're  right  in  a  way,"  she 
aid  suddenly.  "I  have  been  pretty  snob- 
bish." 

Oh,  not  really." 

Yes,  I  have,"  she  insisted.    "I  liked 
ou  at  first  and  then  when  I  found  out 
ou  were  a  screen  writer,  I — well,  I  was 
retty  snobbish." 
She  turned  to  look  at  me.  "I'm  sorry," 
3  le  said  and  her  voice  was  warm  the  way 
-  1  had  been  that  first  evening  and  her 
yes,  those  wonderful  blue  eyes,  were 
sking  forgiveness. 
I  tried  to  find  some  shred  of  hope  in 
le  novel,  something  about  it  for  her  to 
ke.  I  had  thought  it  a  powerful  expose" 
f  McFadden  when  I  had  written  it,  but 
o  publisher  had  thought  so.  Too  many 
lollywood  novels  that  year  already,  they 
aid  me. 
"I  hope  it's  good,"  she  smiled. 
She  promised  to  call  me  as  soon  as 
le  finished  it,  so  I  was  pretty  nervous 
le  next  morning  in  the  office.  I  shouted 
t  Fosworth  for  making  so  much  noise 
ith  his  darts,  so  he  sat  down  and  played 
alitaire.    I  had   the   feeling  something 
lorrible  was  going  to   happen  to   me. 
Idaybe  she  wouldn't  phone,  maybe  the 
panuscript  would  come  back  in  an  en- 
elope  in  the  mail,  and  I'd  never  see  her 
Igain. 

The  phone  rang.  I  leaped  for  it.  It 
'as  for  Fosworth,  his  mother  was  calling 
rom  Toledo.  He  talked  to  her  for  what 
semed  the  greater  part  of  the  twentieth 
entury  and  then  finally  hung  up. 
It  was  later  that  afternoon  that  Eunice 
ailed. 

"Lem?" 
j  "Speaking." 
>  "How  are  you?" 
"Fine,  how  are  you?" 


u 


"Fine.  Look,"  she  said,  "will  you  have 
dinner  with  me  tonight?" 

"Sure,"  I  said,  bewildered.    "Where?" 

"Why  don't  you  come  here  about 
seven?" 

"All  right." 

It  wasn't  until  she  had  hung  up  that  1 
realized  she  hadn't  mentioned  the  novel. 
And  then  I  recalled  how  nice  her  voice 
had  been  and  knew  the  answer.  She  had 
read  it  and  didn't  like  it  but  was  tqo 
nice  to  tell  me  over  the  phone.  She  would 
tell  me  at  dinner  right  after  dessert  so  I 
wouldn't  lose  my  appetite.  It  was  nice 
of  her  to  be  so  kind,  but  maybe  it  would 
have  been  simpler  to  be  brutal. 

I  MET  Eunice  in  the  dining  room.  She 
looked  at  me  with  those  soft  blue 
eyes. 

"Hello,"  I  said. 

"Hello,  Lem,"  she  replied  softly. 

The  soup  was  waiting  for  us  so  I  began 
to  eat.  She  looked  at  me  strangely  and 
then  ate  her  soup  too. 

When  she  was  finished  she  said,  "You 
knew  it  was  wonderful,  didn't  you?" 

"How  could  I?  I've  never  eaten  here 
before." 

"Not  the  soup,  the  novel." 

"What?" 

"It's  a  fine  book." 

"You're  kidding!" 

"No,     I'm    not — I     was 
amazed!" 

"Oh,  no!" 

"It's  awfully  good,  Lem." 

I   was   speechless.    Never 
pected  that  she  would  like  it. 
had  let  myself  hope  was  that  it  would  be 
a  way  to  get  to  see  her. 

"Somerset  Maugham  really  wrote  it," 
I  grinned.  "I  just  do  his  typing." 

"You  know,  you  were  right,"  Eunice 
said  while  we  were  having  coffee. 

"About  what?" 

"It  isn't  the  place,"  she  continued,  her 
eyes  smiling  at  me,  "it's  the  person." 

After  dinner  we  went  for  a  drive  along 
the  ocean  just  as  we  had  that  first  eve- 
ning. 

"Have  you  anybody  particular  you 
want  to  publish  the  book,  Lem?"  Eunice 
asked. 

"No,"  I  replied,  feeling  a  little  guilty 
about  the  fact  that  it  had  already  been 
rejected  by  the  publishers,  but  still  com- 
pletely elated  that  she  liked  the  book. 

"Good.  I've  already  sent  it  to  my  fa- 
ther." 

"Your  father?" 

"He's  a  publisher.  Conrad  Sibley." 

I  suddenly  remembered  the  name.  He 
was  a  new  publisher,  he  hadn't  seen  the 


completely 


had   I   ex- 
The  most  I 
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Cornell's 


This  group  includes  the  water  buck,  the 
black  Duck,  the  African  buffalo  and  a  Mr. 
Jensen,  who  is  doing  something  to  the  lights' 


HID  HILTON 


The  Price  is  the  Same 

The  Quantity  Greater 

Thanks  to  the  constantly  increasing  acceptance  of  this  cool,  clean,  fresh 
After  Shave  Lotion,  Shulton  is  able  to  give  18^4%  more  lotion  in  every 
bottle  i  IS  to  20  more  applications),  without  any  increase  in  price. 
4\  oz.  1.00    9V4  oz.  1.75   plus  tax. 


SHULTON 

Rockefeller  Center.  New  Yurk 


New!  Leak- Proof  Top 

t.xi  lustvr  plattic  ttoppet 
feature;  no  cork  to  slip  or 
disintegrate  in  bottle. 


Use  this  profitable  plan  in   spare 
time  to  increase  your  income  in  1949 


NEED  EXTRA  INCOME 

to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living? 

Collier's  offers  you  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  substantial  spare-time  income  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living.  Or  perhaps 
you  want  extra  money  for  new  clothes, 
travel,  and  "extras"?  To  increase  your  in- 
come, you  simply  take  care  of  new  and 
renewal  subscriptions  for  COLLIER'S  and 
all  popular  magazines. 

Right  in  your  Own  home,  you  can  build  up  a  paying  business  by 
telephone  or  mail.  No  door-to-door  selling  is  necessary.  When  you  discover 
how  easy  and  profitable  it  is  to  establish  a  neighborhood  subscription 
service,  you  will  want  to  start  earning  extra  income  at  once. 

Many  of  your  friends  are  already  subscribing — their  renewals  will  pay  you 
the  same  generous  profits  as  new  subscriptions.  You  can  enjoy  profits  year 
after  year  by  looking  after  the  same  subscriptions  while  new  ones  swell  your 
total  earnings. 

For  money-making  supplies,  just  mail  a  penny  postal  or  the  coupon  now! 

— — Extra  Income  Coupon — — — - — — 

Independent  Agency  Division,  Desk  C-50 

THE  CROWELL-COLLIER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

How  can  I  make  EXTRA  INCOME  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living? 

NAME ADDRESS 


TOWN Zone  No. 


STATE. 
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Advertising 
Machine 


Prints  £ 
Illustrates' 

lc  Post  Cards 


FREE 


Learn  how  thousands  of  business 
men,  in  every  line,  are  boosting 
_  sales  in  spite  of  conditions— with 
If  messages— printed  and  illustrated  in  a  few 
minutes  on  gov'nt  post  cards  —  with  amazing 
new  patented  CARDMASTER.  Your  "today's" 
ideas,  read  by  your  prospects  next  morning. 
Not  a  toy,  but  a  sturdy  advertising  machine, 
built  to  last  for  years.  Low  price,  sold  direct. 
Guaranteed  for  five  years.  Send  name  today. 

Cmn  UIUC  VCt'll  unJ  FREE  illuuriud  book  ill  mnnty. 
Ot.HU  rlHiTlL,  mikint  11)1  "VS.  I„r  vi.i.r  buiinci*  i.iJ  oom- 
plclc,  unique  adverlilint  plans.  RUSH  YOUR  NAMK  TODAY. 

CARDMASTER     COMPANY 

4546  RAVENSWOOD,  D.pt.    32-B,  CHICAGO  40,  ILL. 


ENJOY  INSTANT  RELIEF! 

Millions  of  people,  thanks  to  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads, 
never  have  corns!  Simply  apply  these  thin,  sooth- 
ing, cushioning,  protective  pads  at  the  first  sign  of 
sore  toes  from  new  or  tight 
shoes  and  you'll  stop  corns 
before  they  can  develop!  But — 
if  you  have  corns — Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  will  instantly  stop  M? 
painful  shoe  friction  and  pres- 
sure. Separate  medications  in- 
cluded for  quickly  removing 
corns.    Used  the  world  over. 


D-rScholls  lino  pads 


IF  YOUR  LOCK 

IS  APT  TO  ' 

FREEZE— 

TAKE 

PRECAUTION 

USE 

-EASE 


LOCK, 

Graphited  lock  fluid 

for   the  best   protection  against  freezing,  rust 
and  wear  in  all  types  of  locks. 

If  your  car  dealer,  service  station,  or  hardware 
store  can't  supply  you.  send  50c  for  4  oz.  appli- 
cator can,  including  postage  and  handling  .  .  . 
American  Grease  Stick  Co..  Oept  C,  Muskegon,  Michigan 


Abdominal  Strain 

Men  &  Women: 

New  and  different  brace  LIFTS 
the  abdomen,  giving  turn, 
comfortable  support.  Permits 
freedom  of  motion.  Relieves 
that  heavy,  dragged  down  feel- 
ing resulting  from  standing, 
walking,  bending  or  lifting.  A 
great  sensation  of  renewed  vitality  follows  when 
strained  abdominal  muscles  are  properly  supported. 
Ask  for  Futuro  Abdominal  Brace.  Only  J3.75.  If 
your  druggist  can't  supply  you.  write  for  Free 
Booklet,    or   order   direct.    Measure   around    hips. 

Jung  Arch  Brace  Co.  429  Jong  Bldg.  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


BMEI 


ELASTIC 
BRACES 


^SLUGGISH? 


Feel  Alive  Again  with  J  AD 

Sluggish  constipation  need  no  longer  slow  you 
down,  make  you  feel  dull  and  logy.  Jad  ®  the 
gentle,  quick  acting  laxative  can  give  you  wonder- 
ful relief  within  an  hour,  make  you  feel  better 
faster.  Yes,  Jad  works  fast,  but  smoothly,  to  give 
you  the  kind  of  relief  you  want.  Jad  is  alkaline, 
reduces  excess  stomach  acidity  as  it  makes  bowels 
move  again.  Switch  to  Jad  today  for  that  new 
alive  feeling.  At  all  druggists. 


book  six  years  ago  because  he  hadn't 
been  in  business  then. 

"I'm  sort  of  a  reader  for  him,"  she 
added. 

I  felt  an  odd  sensation  in  my  stomach. 
No  wonder  she  was  the  literary  type. 
Her  father  was  a  publisher.  It  hadn't 
occurred  to  me  before  that  there  was 
any  possibility  of  the  book  being  pub- 
lished. I  just  wanted  her  to  like  it  so  she 
would  like  me.  If  it  did  get  published, 
McFadden  would  fire  me  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  and  see  that  I  never 
worked  in  Hollywood  again.  It  couldn't 
be  published! 

"I  know  he'll  like  it,"  she  added.  "It's 
such  a  fine  expose"  of  Hollywood." 

"But  Eunice,  there's  still  a  lot  of  re- 
writing on  the  book.  It's  in  pretty  rough 
shape." 

"You'll  have  to  do  it  quickly,"  she 
said.  "It  takes  a  long  time  for  a  book  to 
come  out." 

"How  long?" 

"At  least  six  months." 

I  smiled  to  myself.  Six  months  was  a 
long  time.  A  lot  could  happen,  maybe 
the  manuscript  would  accidentally  be 
destroyed  by  fire  and  I'd  have  to  rewrite 
it  by  memory.  This  could  take  years, 
since  my  memory  was  notoriously  bad. 
The  important  thing  was  that  now  she 
Uked  me. 

"Your  eyes  I  noticed  first,"  I  said. 

"I'm  glad,"  she  whispered. 

"That  I  noticed  your  eyes  first?" 

"No,  that  you're  not  just  a  screen 
writer." 

"Oh."  . . . 

The  rest  of  that  week  I  went  whistling 
around  the  office  like  an  oriole,  and  Har- 
rison Fosworth  looked  more  and  more 
unhappy. 

"Your  dart  game's  off,"  I  said. 

"That's  not  all,"  he  growled. 

I  sang  my  way  through  the  last  se- 
uence  of  the  screen  play.  If  she'd  liked 

e  earlier,  it  might  have  turned  out  to 
>e  a  musical. 

EUNICE  and  I  were  together  every 
evening  and  already  she  was  asking 
me  what  my  second  novel  was  going  to 
be  about.  "You,"  I  said. 

"But  you  don't  know  enough  about 
me." 

"I'll  wait,"  I  smiled. 

One  afternoon  I  stole  away  from  the 
studio  (Fosworth  wante'd  to  use  the  type- 
writer to  write  some  letters)  and  Eunice 
and  I  went  to  the  beach.  It  was  fine  to 
lie  in  the  warm  sun. 

"You  look  very  good  in  a  bathing 
suit,"  I  said.  "I  never  can  really  be  in 
love  with  anybody  till  I  see  them  in  a 
bathing  suit." 

"That's  why  people  in  California  fall 
in  love  more  often,"  she  said. 

"Why  don't  we  get  married?" 

"This  is  where  I  came  in." 

"I  forgot,  you  never  marry  men  named 
Harrington." 

"Well,  maybe  once  in  a  while." 

"Don't  let  it  get  to  be  a  habit,"  I  said 
taking  her  into  my  arms  and  kissing  her. 
I  was  bashful  about  making  verbal  love 
to  her.  When  you  write  that  sort  of  stuff 
all  day,  you  don't  want  to  bring  it  home 
with  you. 

"We  can  go  away  someplace  and  you 
can  work  on  your  second  novel,"  she  said 
some  time  later. 

"We  can't  afford  it." 

"We  can  when  you  sell  the  movie 
rights  to  your  novel." 

"But  that's  so  far  off,"  I  said,  recalling 
that  there  was  still  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing the  novel  from  being  published. 

"The  publication  date  doesn't  matter. 
We  should  sell  it  this  week." 

"How  can  we?"  I  replied  with  sudden 
fear. 

"It  doesn't  have  to  be  published.  I  sent 
typed  copies  to  all  the  studios." 

I  felt  like  the  atom  bomb  had  gone  off 
in  my  stomach.  "You  didn't  send  one  to 
McFadden!" 

"Of  course.  Shouldn't  I?" 


"Oh,  sure,"  I  added  wearily.  "It  was 
a  stroke  of  genius." 

"You  aren't  worried  because  the  book 
is  tough  on  Hollywood,  are  you,  darling? 
You  aren't  afraid  of  your  job?" 

"Who?  Me?  Afraid  of  my  job?  Of 
course  not!"  My  voice  was  a  little  higher 
than  usual.  "It's  just  that  the  book  needs 
revision,  that's  all,  lots  and  lots  of  revi- 
sion." 

"They'll  never  know  the  difference  and 
we  might  as  well  get  a  quick  movie  sale." 

IN  MY  mind  I  saw  McFadden's  face  as 
he  read  the  novel  and  I  began  think- 
ing of  the  other  places  in  the  world 
where  a  screen  writer  could  find  a  job, 
and  after  that  I  tried  to  think  of  other 
skills  I  had.  I  didn't  have  any. 

And  then  Harrison  Fosworth's  grin- 
ning face  was  leaning  over  me.  Even  at 
the  beach  he  wore  that  blue  suit. 

"McFadden  wants  to  see  you  right 
away,"  he  said. 

"What  about?" 

"Something  you  wrote." 

"Oh." 

"Do  we  have  to  go  back,  Lem?"  Eu- 
nice asked. 

"You  stay  with  Fosworth,"  I  an- 
swered.  "I'll  see  you  at  dinner." 

As  I  left  they  began  talking  about  New 
York. 

"Remember  that  little  French  restau- 
rant on  Fifty-sixth  Street?"  he  was  say- 
ing, and  I  thought  to  myself  that  if  all 
the  little  French  restaurants  he  could  re- 
member were  laid  end  to  end  I  still 
wouldn't  have  a  job.  Maybe  I  could  write 
menus  in  one  of  those  restaurants.  .  .  . 

I  stood  in  front  of  McFadden's  office 
wondering  what  I  should  say.  If  he  had 
read  the  novel,  as  he  surely  had,  he  would 
undoubtedly  fire  me.  The  only  chance 
was  that  if  I  said  the  book  wouldn't  be 
published  he  might  not  fire  me.  Other- 
wise, I  was  through. 

And  if  I  did  agree  not  to  publish  the 
book,  I  could  kiss  Eunice  good-by  be- 
cause she'd  say  I  sold  out  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  But  what 
kind  of  a  husband  could  I  be  without  a 
job? 

The  choice  was  murder  either  way. 
Finally  I  tossed  a  quarter.  Heads  I  keep 
my  girl,  tails  I  keep  my  job.  The  coin 
went  spinning  into  the  air,  came  down 


to  hit  the  back  of  my  hand,  bounce  of 
and  roll  down  a  sewer.  It  looked  like 
was  going  to  lose  everything,  includin] 
my  quarter. 

Well,  maybe  he  hadn't  read  the  novel 
But  when  I  saw  his  face  I  knew  he  had. 

"Sit  down,  Harrington,"  he  said. 

I  had  never  before  been  asked  to  a 
down. 

"You  wrote  this  novel?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  \ 
writing  it?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I— that  is— I—"  Wh 
didn't  he  fire  me  and  get  it  over  with? 

"What  you  say  about  the  producer  iif 
your  book  shouldn't  be   said   about 
cocker  spaniel,"  he  went  on.    "But  I' 
glad  you  did  it!"  he  added,  with  suddi 
enthusiasm. 
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"What?" 

"It's   about  time   somebody  expose* 
that  cheap  crook!" 

"But—" 

"I  can't  wait  till 
himself!" 

And  then  I  understood.    He  though 
the  book  was  about  Macintosh! 

"We'll  make  a  movie  out  of  it!"  Met1 
Fadden  went  on.  "Drop  everything  amp 
start  the  screen  play!" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir!"  I  shouted  with  jojf 
"I'll  start  it  right  now!" 

"And  don't  be  slow!"  he  shouted  as 
left  his  office.    "As  soon  as  Maclntos! 
finds  out  we're  doing  it,  he'll  want  to  di 
it  himself!" 
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THAT  was  some  time  ago.  My  nov< 
has  since  been  published  and  wa*" 
well  received.  It  was  generally  admitterW1'1" 
to  be  the  best  book  on  Hollywood  sincr7™ 
the  last  book  on  Hollywood. 

Mr.  Harrison  Fosworth  when  last  see*acliiw 
had  given  up  his  blue  suit  and  was  wear*" m 
ing  a  jacket  with  no  lapels,  doeskij0^' S 
slacks,  and  a  pair  of  sandals.  He  wa*m  kr 
also  being  whacked  on  the  back  by  a  re<rr'0D 
headed  starlet  named  Faye  Kortis.  flm 
I'm  working  on  my  second  novel  o  '  ;i~ 
week  ends  now  and  writing  movies  thF^' 
rest  of  the  time.  My  wife,  a  girl  frorM-mo 
the  East  named  Eunice,  is  enjoying  Cal  tr*e  ° 
fornia  more  and  more.  She  says  it's  ^eJ 
great  place  to  raise  children.    We  no< 
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"Billy  brought  some  of  his  toys" 
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gnified  hotels  for  older  persons  where 
nking,  profanity  and  excessive  noise, 
ghting,  etc.,  would  not  be  permitted  at  all? 
George  Durst,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
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THE  WEEKS  MAIL 

Continued  from  page  4 


.  The   National   Laugh   Foundation   is 
ady  to  accept  grants.    Please  don't  send 
it    sed  money.  We  prefer  money  with  Lincoln 
1  it — but  we'll  accept  new  bills  with  pic- 
xiuccr   ircs  °f  ,ackson-  ,ust  t°  show  we're  Demo- 
atic.    Don't   wait,    this   offer   will    never 
ain  be  made  except  during  weeks  that 
isuijjave  a  Tuesday  in  them. 

George  Lewis,  Director, 
National  Laugh  Foundation,  N.  Y.  C. 


POST-HOLIDAY  GREETINGS 


rtajj  'ear  Sirs:   My  husband  and  I  have  just 

ad  Christmas  Lullaby,  by  James  Francis 

tlnjjooke  (Dec.  25th).    My  humble  thanks  for 

le  message  it  carried.   We  feel  that  if  ever 

had   a   worth-while   Christmas   present 

,   lis  was  it.    Your  generosity  is  especially 

ppreciated  because  in  another  issue  you 

rild  j   ave  us  John  Rice's  story,  You  Can  Get 

jst  So  Much  Justice.    For  that  we  thank 

Jted 3  ou  a'so-  ^'e  are  Negroes. 

IVuxa  Carter  Ransom,  Washington,  D.  C. 


(vjv  iear  Sirs:  Applause  and  congratulations 

,  >r  your  December  25th  Aviation  issue.   If 

idmin  V  memory  >s  trustworthy,  it  was  about 

jJjZ  )07  that  suddenly  everybody's  uncle  and 

*ond-door  neighbor  were  making  a  flying 

25t(j   lachine.    Most  of  that  crop  of  early  birds 

35 , .  :11  into  the  classification  either  of  kites,  or 

dcgcj  lodel  gliders.    When  real  flying  machines 

ge ,   ere   brought   to   Squantum   Peninsula  in 

njlj   oston  Harbor  for  a  great  exhibition  liter- 

lly  everybody  had  to  attend. 

I    remember    the    light    airiness    of    the 

lane;  it  seemed  even  when  at  rest,  which 

L  'as  mostly  the  case,  to  be  poised  on  the 

rge    of    flight.     Mr.    Bundle's    painting 

.-  atches  that  feeling  exactly. 
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WRIGHT  YOU  ARE! 


Flights  were  started  with  the  aid  of  eight 
i  3  I  ten  strong  men  who  held  the  machine  sta- 
onary  while  the  aviator  raced  the  engine. 
"  Vhea  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  putting 
ut  top  power  he  nodded  his  head  and  the 
lunching  crew  would  give  a  united  shove 
3  start  the  machine  on  its  run.  There  were 
aily  bombing  contests  from  a  height  of  pos- 
ibly  a  hundred  feet.  Mr.  Claude  Grahame- 
/hite  threw  balls  of  plaster  of  Paris  from 
is  Farman  biplane,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
tr.  Glen  Curtis  used  oranges. 

A.  L.  Smith,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

Few  of  your  facts  are  accurate.  Trie 
rst  recorded  flight  in  a  power-driven  ma- 
bine  was  made  in  Bavaria,  August  14,  1901, 
y  a  Gustavus  Whitehead,  who  went  a  dis- 
ince  of  a  half  mile.  Most  of  the  data  about 
le  laws  of  flight  were  set  down  about  1500 
y  a  certain  Leonardo.  The  finishing  touches 
'ere  added  by  a  U.  of  Michigan  physicist, 
"he  merit  of  the  Wrights'  is  that  they  se- 
ured  attention  at  an  opportune  time  and 
lace.  C.  Smith,  Riverside,  111. 


.  My  10-year-old  son,  Melvin  Keiser, 
sked  me:  "What 
ind  of  machine  is 
4o.  29,  Dad?"  Ques- 
ion  No.  2:  On  your 
Vright  Brothers 
over  which  is  Or- 
ille  and  which  Wil- 
ur?  Melvtn's  Dad, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


to.  29  is  the  page 
umber.  The  gim- 
nick  is  our  artist's 
tom-powered  Fly- 
tg  Dreamboat  for 
toonhopping,  or  ce- 
estial  joy-riding.  The 
-  Vright  with  the  mustache  is  not  WILBUR. 

Jollier's  for  February  12,  1949 
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SEEING  I  TO  I 

Gentlemen:  Pertinent  to  the  Short  Short, 
Make  Something  Happen  (Dec.  25th).  when 
you  permit  an  element  of  narcism  to  creep 
into  your  stuff — oh,  brother! 

I  shall  quote  from  the  story:  "The  paint- 
ing was  beautiful.  The  hair  was  worn  like 
mine.  The  eyes  were  clear  and  large  and 
shaped  like  mine.  And  so  with  it  all:  nose, 
mouth,  chin.  A  woman  so  lovely  and  sweet." 
Pew!    George  Abramson,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SOUSED  OSTRICH 

Dear  Mr.  LnTAUtR:  I've  had  several  letters 
asking  about  or  protesting  the  incident  in 
The  Eyes  of  the  World,  which  described  an 
ostrich  drinking  bath  water  as  it  ran  out  of 
a  hole  in  the  wall  of  a  North  African  house. 
The  incident  was  based  on  .an  actual  oc- 
currence of  Ben  Lucien  Burman,  and  his 
wife.  Alice  Caddy  Burmnn.    In  Africa  dur- 


ing the  war  they  had  stopped  at  a  village 
called  Mao  in  the  Lake  Chad  district  and 
were  put  up  at  an  old  Arab  fortress.  Mrs. 
Burman  needed  a  bath  and  was  taken  to  a 
closed  room  where  water  was  poured  over 
her  by  an  Arab  girl,  the  water  running  out 
of  an  open  hole  at  the  floor.  The  com- 
mandant of  the  fortress  kept  several  os- 
triches, and  one  of  them  did  indeed  come 
and  drink  the  water  as  it  ran  from  the  spout, 
its  eye  in  the  hole  scaring  Alice. 

Richard  Mealand,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

HOT  WAR! 

Sots:  Why  don't  editors,  commentators, 
and  others  quit  using  the  phrase  cold  war? 

It  is  full-out  war  waged  by  the  Soviet 
Union  with  masterly  skill  and  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  time-tried  principle  of: 
Economy  of  Force.  We  of  the  Atlantic 
Community  are  contained  in  Europe  by  the 
bloodless  and  relatively  inexpensive  process 
of  feint,  threat,  and  impudent  interference 
with  our  comings  and  goings— this,  on  the 
great  right  flank  of  the  Eurasian  Land  Mass. 
And  while  we  peer  all  alert  and  bug-eyed  at 
Berlin,  the  forces  of  Communism  sweep 
south  through  Asia. 

And  like  it  or  not,  we  of  the  West  are 
taking  what  Stilwell  called  a  hell  of  a  licking. 

James  E.  Edmonds,  Maj.  Gen.  N.G.U.S., 

Milford,  Ohio 

...  I  Saw  the  Reds  "Taste  Freedom  by  Col. 
Bishop  (Dec.  25th),  concerning  his  contacts 
with  the  Russians,  was  very  interesting  to 
me.  I  was  shot  down  at  Ploesti  on  July  15, 
1944,  and  was  a  guest  of  the  Rumanians  in 
the  Lazarul  de  Prizoniers  No.  13. 

Rumania  may  have  surrendered  to  the 
Russians  later  but  on  the  night  of  August 
23d.  Rumanian  staff  officers  told  us  Ru- 
mania is  now  on  the  right  side.  They  proved 
it  by  killing  or  capturing  the  German  anti- 
aircraft gun  crews. 

We  saw  the  first  Russians  on  Aug.  28th 
— mile  after  mile  of  them — in  Dodge 
6x6's.  We  also  drank  with  them  on  our  last 
night  in  Bucharest. 

The  colonel  should  have  thumbed  a  ride 
in  one  of  the  36  B-17s  that  ferried  us  back 
to  Italy — hundreds  of  fighter  escort — and 
no  Russian  antiaircraft  guns  when  we  left 
on  September  1st. 

John  J.  Galvin,  Conway,  Mass. 


Whyrtto  Martini 
is  praised  to  the  sty 


Cassia  from  China . . . 

Valencia  peel  from  Spain . . . 
Juniper  from  Italy... 
The  world's  finest  vintage  year 
herbs  and  berries . . . 

Add  American  grain  spirits— and  Hiram 
Walker's  91  years  distilling  skill... 
There  you  have  a  really  great  gin  for 
gin  drinks  that  win  high  praise. 


HIRAM 


WALKERS 


Distilled 
London  Dry 


GIN 


90  proof.  Distilled  from  100%  American  Grain.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  Inc.,  Peoria,  III. 
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Don't  Just  Say  "SCREWDRIVER" 

?9 


>* 


..Say   ^, 

HOLD-E-ZEE 


The  ORIGINAL  AUTOMATIC  GRIP 

2S.S2"    SCREWDRIVER 

of  Skilled 

~    iftsmen  At  Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 

UPSON     BROS,   INC  .   ROCHESTER    4,  N    Y. 


SONOTONE 


TOR  BETTER 

HEARING 


ian  MAC  PHERSON,  for  over  6  years 
serving  the  hard  of  hearing  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  one  of  Sono-    ^^^ 
tone's  700  Coast  to  Coast  expert  Consultants. 

a^SEE  SONOTONE  IN  'PHONE  BOOK 

OR  WRITE  SONOTONE,  ElMSFORD,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING   PAZO  ACTS  TO 

RELIEVE  PAIN 

OF  SIMPLE  PILES 

INSTANTLY 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts  to 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
help.  So  don't  suffer  one  moment  of  need- 
less torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for 
fast,  wonderful  relief.  Ask  your  doctor 
about  it.  Suppository  form — also  tubes 
with  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  thor- 
ough application. 

*Pazo  Ointment  and  Suppositories  ® 


M 


JCU1I 

I  BECOME  AN    EXPERT 

tuui 


Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A's  earn  $3,u00  to  $10,000  a  year. 
Thousand"  of  firrrjv-  need  them.  We  train  you  thoroly  at  home  in  spare 
time  for  C  P.  A's  examination!*  or  executive  Accounting  position*. 
Previous  experience  unnecessary.  Personal  training  under  supervision 
of  staff  of  C.  P  A's.  Placement  counsel  and  help.  Write  for  free 
book,  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  That  Pays. " 

LASALLE  Extension  University,  417  So  Dearborn  St. 
A  Correspondence  Institution,  Oept.  240  H,   Chicago  5,  III. 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Duo  to  m  Cold 

Fr  V'  C  Hone*  *  Tar 
v  LL    I      O  Cough  Compound 


'For  Quick  Relief 
Ask  your  Druggist  for 


DENT'S 


TOOTH  CUM 
TOOTH  0R0P5 
POULTICE 


To  Meet 
Today's  High  Prices 

PERHAPS  you  cannot  give  your  family 
things  so  necessary  to  their  comfort. 
You  worry,  don't  you?  Thanks  to  the 
Pin  Money  Club,  homes  have  been  made 
happier.  Mothers  and  girls  make  money 
without  neglecting  other  duties.  A  Texas 
member  earned  a  thousand  dollars  in  a 
year.  That's  not  just  pin  money  I  So 
send  for  our  free  folder  for  girls  and 
women,  "There's  Money  For  You." 
You,  too,  can  make  money. 

Margaret  Clarke 

Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 
Collier's,  The  National  Weekly,  C-34 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Before  I  left  I  stated  to  him  that  the 
newspapers  would  love  to  hear  about 
the  conniving  of  this  insurance  com- 
pany. He  asked  me  to  return  at  one 
that  afternoon  as  he  would  have  to  call  a 
meeting. 

I  returned  and  he  offered  me  $25,000. 
Here  I  went  into  my  act  with  the  finest 
elocution  and  he  finally  conceded  his 
defeat.  A  double-indemnity  check  for 
$50,000  was  drawn  up  for  the  widow 
and  1  took  $5,000  for  my  cut.  Later  I 
realized  I  should  have  taken  more  as 
I  had  done  this  widow  a  very  big  favor, 
but  I  let  it  go. 

As  the  years  went  by,  my  eyes 
troubled  me  and  it  seemed  I  found  myself 
handicapped  in  reading  X  rays  which  I 
had  to  use  in  getting  settlements  with 
insurance  companies. 

I  finally  went  to  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, on  information  given  me  and 
located  an  optometrist  who  was  very 
instrumental  in  making  special  glasses 
for  me.  This  was  very  fortunate  as  with- 
out this  treatment  I  could  have  turned 
out  to  be  an  ordinary  laborer. 

This  fake  accident  racket  was  a  hobby 
to  me  as  well  as  a  lucrative  livelihood 
and  I  felt  just  like  a  fellow  who  went 
to  work  with  a  lunch  basket  and  no 
worries  on  his  mind.  My  only  fear  was 
that  I  had  too  many  people  to  work  with 
me  as  I  was  involved  with  several 
fioppers  and  a  number  of  doctors  and 
lawyers.  I  then  observed  about  three 
years  ago  that  someone  must  have 
fingered  me  as  strange  things  began  to 
happen. 

I  suspected  for  a  long  time  that  my 
phone  was  being  tapped  in  my  apartment 
in  the  Bronx  and  one  day  I  called  the 
telephone  company  and  told  them  I 
heard  funny  noises.  A  man  came  and 
checked  up  and  when  he  left  he  put  his 
arm  around  me  and  said,  "Now  you  can 
make  all  the  calls  you  want." 

I  said,  "Okay,  Copper!" 

(This  man  actually  was  from  the  tele- 
phone company  and  was  not  a  detective, 
as  Schifjer  assumed.) 

I  could  not  figure  out  what  had  put 
them  on  my  trail.  I  started  thinking  that 
maybe  I  was  overworking  the  elbow  and 
shoulder  fracture  angle  by  having  my 
fioppers  fake  too  many  accidents  against 
a  certain  bus  company  in  New  York. 

Adjusters  "On  the  Take" 

I  had  found  this  particular  company 
to  be  very  lax  in  its  investigations,  and  I 
also  liked  this  company  as  they  were 
honest  and  were  not  looking  to  do  any- 
body, like  another  bus  line  where  the 
lawyers  and  adjusters  were  on  the  take 
themselves.  In  this  other  company  the 
adjusters  would  not  settle  cases  without 
going  to  court  as  the  lawyers  got  more 
money  for  taking  the  cases  to  trial  and 
would  then  kick  back  to  the  adjusters. 

I  was  always  on  the  alert  and  did  not 
trust  private  phones.  If  an  attorney 
called  me  at  home  with  news  of  a  settle- 
ment he  would  use  this  peculiar  code: 
"Somebody  called  you  today  and  wants 
you  to  call  him  at  Circle  7-1598."  The 
last  four  figures  meant  that  this  was  the 
price  we  could  get  if  we  settled  a  case 
that  was  then  pending.  The  cops  took 
it  all  down  but  I  doubt  if  they  got  any 
information  this  way. 

(Detectives  agree  with  Schifjer.  Ex- 
cept for  one  conversation  that  betrayed 
Schifjer  at  the  very  end,  his  conversations 
were  gibberish  as  far  as  the  police  were 
concerned  and  admittedly  led  them  up 
one  blind  alley  after  another.) 

Although  I  was  making  very  good 
money  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  live 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  fellow  as  I  could 
not  afford  to  draw  attention  to  myself. 
People  thought  I  was  a  public  adjuster 


I  STOLE  A  MILLION 

Continued  from  page  35 

and  adjusters  do  not  make  much  money. 
I  paid  $60  a  month  for  my  apartment, 
although  I  sometimes  had  as  much  as 
$20,000  in  cash  hidden  in  a  book  in  a 
closet,  and  I  drove  an  old  1937  car  to  be 
respectable.  I  also  made  it  a  habit  to 
pawn  my  ring  or  watch  every  so  often 
to  put  on  a  good  front  and  make  people 
think  I  was  poor. 

Several  times  I  looked  to  go  legitimate 
when  I  thought  things  were  getting  too 
hot,  but  I  did  not  find  any  lucrative 
openings. 

Early  in  the  war  I  tried  selling  used 
cars  but  this  was  a  bigger  racket  than  the 
one  I  was  already  in.  Also,  about  this 
time  there  was  a  new  rule  that  salesmen 
for  this  company  I  was  working  for  had 
to  be  bonded.  As  this  required  finger- 
printing I  did  not  wish  to  be  exposed  as  a 
criminal  since  I  had  been  in  a  number  of 
reformatories  as  a  kid  for  stealing  and 
picking  pockets  and  had  done  time  in 
Atlanta  for  peddling  dope. 

I  did  not  get  any  breaks  as  a  kid  as 
my  father  was  a  poor  tailor  on  the  East 
Side,  and  I  quit  school  after  the  fourth 
grade.  I  escaped  twice  from  reforma- 
tories, once  by  hitting  a  guard  with  a 
shovel  who  threatened  to  give  me  a  beat- 
ing with  a  bamboo  stick. 

Once  I  cased  a  house  of  prostitution  in 
Sunnyside,  Long  Island,  for  some  hold- 
up men  and  two  weeks  later  I  received 
$4,000  for  my  share.  However,  I  did 
not  consort  with  them  any  longer  as 
they  were  too  tough  to  suit  me  and  I  did 
not  like  any  business  with  guns  in  it. 

At  one  time  I  met  a  fellow  from  the 
reformatory  and  he  gave  me  a  terrific 
proposition  selling  heroin  and  morphine, 


but  I  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Atlanta 
I  never  knew  what  a  dope  fiend  was 
until  I  got  to  Atlanta  as  I  always  sold  tc 
another  seller. 

When  I  saw  what  this  stuff  did  to  them 
I  hated  myself  for  ever  bothering  with 
them.  They  would  sweat  and  try  to  bit* 
the  bars  on  their  cells.  My  cell  mate  saic 
he  did  not  bother  with  guys  who  sel 
dope  and  he  made  me  take  the  top  bunk 
I  later  found  out  that  this  fellow  hac 
once  made  his  daughter  pregnant  am 
killed  the  baby. 

Scared  of  Man  with  Camera 

Faking  accidents  was  a  much  bettei 
racket  thari  any  of  these  other  ones  anc 
I  did  not  have  any  trouble  for  12  or  12 
years.  About  three  years  ago,  however 
as  I  was  doing  my  shopping  in  sorm 
market  in  the  Bronx,  I  observed  a  mar 
with  a  movie  camera  taking  my  pictuni 
as  I  came  out.  This  made  me  verj! 
nervous  as  I  was  now  certain  they  knew: 
who  I  was  and  what  I  was  doing. 

I  did  not  know  who  this  fellow  wai 
with  the  camera  but  as  he  hopped  bad 
into  his  automobile  I  jotted  down  th< 
license  number.  That  night  I  had  n< 
sleep  in  me  just  worrying  about  thi 
particular  incident. 

The  following  morning  I  called  polici 
headquarters  and  gave  them  a  fictitiou 
badge  number  and  supplied  them  witl 
the  plate  number  of  this  fellow's  car 
They  gave  me  his  name  and  I  found  ou 
that  he  was  a  private  detective.  Thi 
annoyed  me  very  much  as  I  had  though 
he  was  a  regular  copper. 

Eventually  I  found  out  that  the  peopli 
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SENATOR  WALRUS: 

on  The  Thrill  of  Skiing 


TONY    PALAZZO 
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Sport  of  a  sort,  I'm  reliably  told, 

Is  skiing; 
Sport  where  the  feet  can  get  awfully  cold 

Is  skiing; 

Ask  me :  Am  I  unaware  of  its  thrill  ? 
Chary  of  taking  a  chance  on  a  spill? 
What  am  I  doing  on  Capitol  Hill 
But  skiing! 

— AL  GRAHAM 


Collier's  for  February  12,  194'  U,  /,, 
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"They  were  childhood  sweethearts — 
did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  dull?" 


my  trail  were  from  the  Association 
Casualty  and  Surety  Companies, 
rich  investigates  fraud  for  insurance 
mpanies.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
■nbled  to  my  racket. 
(The  association  first  stumbled  on 
hifjer  when  he  presented  a  claim 
ainst  a  car  owner  whose  policy  had 
en  in  effect  only  17  days.  At  the  time, 
;  association  suspected  only  simple 
llusion  between  the  car  owner  and  the 
ljured,"  who  was  one  of  Schiffer's 
ppers.  Investigators  did  not  realize 
first  that  they  had  picked  up  the  trail 
a  master  swindler. 

(A  special  agent  for  the  association, 
:n  established  definitely  tliat  it  was 
hiffer  who  was  masterminding  the  ac- 
lent  racket.  Following  up  a  claim 
zsented  in  the  name  of  David  C.  Levy, 
r  agent  went  to  an  auto-parts  company 
tere  Levy  supposedly  had  been  em- 
>yed.  Schiffer  had  arranged  with  the 
ner  to  say  that  the  non-existent  Levy 
d  quit  because  of  an  injury,  but  the 
ociation  investigator  pursued  the  lead 
i  eventually  found  that  a  man  named 
vid  Schiffer  sometimes  used  the  name 
David  C.  Levy  on  business  cards  pur- 
fting  to  show  that  he  was  an  insurance 
tuster. 

'For  several  months  the  association 
ild  not  tell  whether  it  had  a  mouse  or 
on  by  the  tail.  Schiffer  was  so  slippery 
\t  he  successfully  eluded  half  a  dozen 
nts  on  his  trail,  including  an  ex-spy 
iser  from  the  O.S.S.  Furthermore,  the 
ociation  was  so  baffled  by  Schiffer's 
ics  at  times  that  it  questioned  its  own 
iclusions. 

Because  of  his  frequent  visits  to  tlie 
vnshop,  Schiffer  unwittingly  gave  the 
iression  that  he  was  dealing  in  stolen 
tches,  and  there  were  times  when  the 
ociation  wondered  if  it  were  on  the 
I  of  the  right  man.  In  November, 
j  t5,  the  association  turned  the  case 
•r  to  the  District  Attorney,  Frank  S. 

Uier's  for  February  12,  1949 


Hogan,  whose  problem  then  was  to  trap 
Schiffer  in  a  doctor's  office  with  the 
"victim"  of  a  phony  accident. 

(Lieutenant  William  Grafenecker, 
head  of  the  District  Attorney's  detective 
squad,  assigned  detectives  Julius  Salke 
and  George  Doane  exclusively  to  the 
case.  Under  Grafenecker's  direction, 
Salke  and  Doane  trailed  Schiffer  every 
day  from  the  moment  he  left  his  house 
until  he  returned  to  go  to  bed  at  night. 

(This  went  on  for  almost  three  years, 
but  they  were  never  able  to  catch  the  wily 
Schiffer  staging  an  accident.  Salke  and 
Doane  frequently  complained  that  Schif- 
fer invariably  appeared  to  be  on  a  furtive 
mission.  On  leaving  his  house,  he  care- 
fully looked  up  and  down  the  street  and 
then  walked  rapidly  away  from  the 
house.  The  two  detectives  could  never 
tell  whether  he  was  going  out  to  bilk 

•••••••••••••••••••••••••a-* 

Ithetax  sleuthsI 

!  are  after  you!  i 
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By  HAROLD  WOLFF 

•  * 
£    John  Q.  Taxpayer  will  know  * 

the  fear  of  Uncle  Sam  if  he  ^ 

•  defaults  on  his  payments  this  i 

•  year.     If   you   have   planned  * 
to  "overlook"  a  few  taxahle  * 

•  items,    first   read    about    the  * 
J   blitzkrieg  planned  for  March  * 

t 15th—  i 
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'»  CollierS  next  week 


an  insurance  company  or  buy  a  pound 
o'  butler.) 

I  began  to  notice  that  two  detectives 
named  Salke  and  Doane  \sere  tailing 
me.  (bice  1  thought  1  had  slipped  them 
for  good  when  1  did  not  see  then  follow- 
ing me  in  their  ear  for  several  days,  but 
then  1  discovered  they  were  always  in 
the  car  ahead  of  me  and  were  tailing  me 
from  the  front  by  watching  me  in  their 
rearview  mirror.  1  had  never  seen  this 
particular  pattern  before. 

1  here  were  times  when  1  would  ob- 
serve  Salke  and  Doane  on  the  Bronx 
River  Parkway  and  1  knew  where  to 
duck  and  how  to  lose  them,  and  I  would 
see  their  car  go  shooting  on  ahead.  1 
would  then  go  to  Brooklyn  and  lo  and 
behold  they  were  either  in  front  of  me 
or  behind  me.  I  learned  after  my  arrest 
that  they  knew  the  pattern  of  my  rounds 
and  if  they  lost  me  one  place  they  knew 
just  where  to  pick  me  up  again.  The 
way  they  always  turned  up  was  uncanny. 

Finis  to  a  Crooked  Career 

I  was  finally  arrested  on  Webster 
Avenue  and  Gun  Hill  Road  in  the  Bronx 
as  I  was  going  on  a  shopping  tour.  I  had 
just  left  my  home  and  was  cut  off  by  an 
automobile  bearing  two  men  who  flashed 
badges.  One  of  these  detectives  was 
Salke.  There  was  no  fuss  and  I  went 
right  along  and  they  took  me  down  to 
the  D.A.'s  office. 

I  am  still  bewildered  how  the  assistant 
D.A.,  Mr.  Harold  Mayer,  knew  so  much 
about  me  and  my  pattern  of  operation. 
I  do  not  know  how  they  got  such  a  line 
on  me  or  how  they  trapped  me  in  a 
doctor's  office. 

(Ironically,  Dave  Schiffer  was  caught 
through  a  case  involving  a  settlement  of 
only  $140,  the  smallest  in  his  15  years 
of  operation.  He  was  trapped  because 
he  broke  his  iron-clad  rule  of  never  talk- 
ing business  over  his  home  telephone. 
In  this  one  fatal  lapse,  Schiffer  made  an 
appointment  with  a  doctor  for  the  ex- 
amination of  a  flopper  he  identified  as 
Daniel  Cozzi. 

(The  detectives  had  at  last  trapped 
Schiffer.  At  the  hour  of  the  scheduled 
appointment  they  went  to  the  doctor's 
office,  posed  as  patients  in  the  waiting 
room  and  overheard  the  doctor's  and 
Schiffer's  conversation.  This  was  the 
proof  the  District  Attorney  needed.) 

I  pleaded  guilty  with  four  of  my  flop- 
pers who  were  also  picked  up  by  detec- 
tives. I  think  one  of  these  floppers  was  a 
whistle-blower  as  during  the  questioning 
in  the  District  Attorney's  office  I  began 
to  realize  that  somebody  had  been  talk- 
ing. 

(Schiffer  is  right.  One  of  the  floppers 
sang.  Confronted  with  the  photostatic 
copies  of  several  settlement  checks  that 
Schiffer  had  cashed,  the  flopper  was  out- 
raged when  he  found  that  Schiffer  had 
been  chiseling  him  by  paying  him  only 
$25  for  flops  that  produced  thousands 
of  dollars  for  Schiffer.) 

I  tried  to  make  a  deal  with  the  D.A. 
but  they  would  not  play  ball.  I  finally 
made  bail  and  went  to  live  in  Coney 
Island  in  seclusion  until  my  sentencing 
as  there  were  quite  a  number  of  people 
looking  for  me  to  approach  me  with 
money  so  that  I  would  not  mention  their 
names.  These  were  lawyers  and  doctors. 
I  was  smart  enough  to  know  that  I  could 
not  afford  to  risk  taking  any  money  as 
I  know  what  taking  this  kind  of  money 
means,  so  I  did  not  contact  anyone. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  came  up  for  sen- 
tencing. I  was  very  surprised  when  the 
judge  said  I  was  an  unregenerate  thief 
as  I  had  tried  to  go  straight  several  times 
but  did  not  have  good  fortune.  The 
judge  gave  me  four-to-eight  in  Sing  Sing. 
This  sentence  is  more  than  I  antici- 
pated but  I  am  man  enough  to  take  it 
as  all  my  life  I  lived  with  the  adage 
that  in  playing  with  fire  I  will  get  burnt 
some  day. 

The  End 


Juii  $5.00  plus  tax 


A.  T.  CROSS   rnni.   «  o. 

Fifty-Three    Warren    Streal,    Providence   7,    R     I. 
AMERICA'S     OLDEST      PENCIL     MANUFACTURER 


LOOK  <7 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar- 
velous invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR- 
ANTEED to  brine  YOU  heav- 
enly comfort  and  security — 
day  and  nieht — nt  work  and 
at  p|ay — or  it  costs  you  NOTH- 
ING [Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations,  write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO..  205-8  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


HOW  OR  EDWARDS 
HELPED  ME  LICK 

clogging,  transient 

CONSTIPATION 


"Whenever  undigested  food  clogs  my  intes- 
tines and  causes  constipation  with  its  bad 
breath,  lack  of  pep,  sallow  skin — I  rely  on 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  They  always 
work  so  gently  yet  thoroughly,  giving  you 
such  complete,  satisfactory,  more  natural- 
like bowel  movements!" 

For  years,  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards,  a  noted 
Ohio  Doctor,  successfully  relieved  his  con- 
stipated patients  with  his  famous  Olive 
Tablets — now  sold  by  drugstores.  Olive 
Tablets  are  a  strictly  all  vegetable  formula. 
They  act  on  both  upper  and  lower  bowels 
and  clean  waste  from  entire  intestinal 
tract.  Follow  directions.  15*.  30*,  60*. 
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EDITORIAL 


DONALD   F.    Host 


Collier's  believes... 

Tito  Learns 


the  Hard  Way 


rpiTO,  the  Yugoslav  dictator,  seems 
-"■  to  have  learned  one  of  the  simple 
facts  of  life.  He  got  it  the  hard  way. 
But  he  got  it.  That  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  some  Americans,  much  closer  to  the 
sources  of  information. 

Tito  has  learned  that  Yugoslavia  cannot  get  in- 
dustrial machinery  from  Russia  or  from  Russia's 
Communist  satellites.  So,  Tito,  the  Yugoslav 
leader  now  on  the  outs  with  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist party,  is  bargaining  with  Western  Europe  for 
supplies.  Because  Russia  did  not  deliver,  Tito 
seeks  help  where  he  thinks  he  can  find  it. 

A  great  many  people  who  know  something  of 
Yugoslavia  are  saying  that  Tito  is  no  good. 
Some  also  say  you  can't  trust  a  Communist,  even 
a  reformed  Communist.  Others  say  that  Tito  is 
merely  a  Trojan  horse  for  the  Communists  and 
that  we  should  do  well  to  watch  very  carefully 
his  future  behavior. 

We  are  not  combating  any  of  these  suggestions 
at  this  moment.  Everything  evil  said  against  Tito 
might  be  conceded.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
neither  Russia  nor  Russia's  satellites  delivered 
what  Yugoslavia  needed  in  the  way  of  imports. 

Maybe  Russia  could  deliver.  Maybe  not.  Tito 
said  the  Communists  wanted  to  keep  Yugoslavia 
a  poor  agricultural,  nonindustrial  state.  So  the 
Communists  would  not  supply  the  industrial  ma- 
chinery, wanted  by  the  Yugoslavs.  That  certainly 
is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  Tito  doubt- 
less has  reason  enough  to  impute  the  worst  mo- 
tives to  his  former  friends  in  Moscow. 


But  another  simpler  and  more  obvious  expla- 
nation is  possible.  It  could  be  that  neither  Russia 
nor  Russia's  puppets,  including  Czechoslovakia, 
produce  enough  industrial  machinery  to  spare 
any  for  Yugoslavia.  It  could  be  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  unable  to  produce  or  to  deliver  indus- 
trial machinery  to  friend  or  foe. 

What  we  in  the  United  States  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  believing  is  the  tremendous  advantage  a 
free  enterprise  system  has  over  any  other  scheme 
of  production. 

We  know  the  arguments.  We  can  repeat  the 
words.  We  have  apparendy  insurmountable 
handicaps,  in  believing  the  truth  of  what  we  say 
or  the  reality  of  what  we  do. 

The  plain  record  is  that  the  free  men  of  the 
world  and  nobody  else  are  able  to  produce 
enough  machinery  to  send  important  exports  to 
any  other  people. 

Sir  Arthur  Salter,  the  British  economist,  points 
out  the  record  in  the  current  Foreign  Affairs  when 
he  says,  "America  has  for  many  years  been  in- 
creasing her  production  and  efficiency  at  a  rate 
with  which  older  manufacturing  countries  could 
not  keep  pace;  and  in  both  wars  her  capacity,  un- 
like theirs,  was  increased,  not  impaired.  After 
the  first  war,  as  after  the  second,  she  had  a  sur- 
plus which  the  rest  of  the  world  needed." 

Such  is  the  record.  That  is  why  we  can  have 
the  Marshall  Plan.  That  is  why  Yugoslavia  is  now 
looking  westward  for  help.  It  does  not  matter 
what  sort  of  character  Tito  may  be.  The  blunt 
fact  is  that  if  he  wants  tools  with  which  to  de- 


velop Yugoslav  resources  he  can  only  get  those 
tools  from  the  countries  able  to  supply  them. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  our  government  will 
find  out  what  Tito  has  to  offer  before  concluding 
any  bargains.  It  is  likewise  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Tito  and  his  Yugoslavs  have  made  a 
very  careful  estimate  of  what  they  might  expect 
from  Russia  and  Russia's  satellites  before  reach- 
ing such  a  dangerous  decision. 

What  is  sure  beyond  any  cavil,  is  that  since 
1917  the  Russians  have  not  exported  machinery. 
On  the  contrary,  Russians  have  imported  ma- 
chinery from  the  United  States,  from  Germany, 
from  Sweden,  from  France,  from  Great  Britain 
and  from  other  countries.  It  could  be  that  Tito 
has  come  to  recognize  this  number  one  fact  of 
economic  life. 

The  apparent  resistance  of  Tito  may  be  a  stop 
signal  to  Russian  imperialists.  Tito  may  be  the 
first  one  who  is  far  enough  away  from  Moscow  to 
refuse  to  submit  either  to  rule  or  ruin.  Histori- 
cally every  world  invader  from  Alexander  on  has 
somewhere  reached  the  limit  of  his  power  to  ex 
pand.  Perhaps  the  inability  of  the  Russians  to| 
produce  what  their  allies  want  is  marking  the  endj 
of  Russian  pressure  on  other  peoples. 

Tito  turns  westward  for  machinery  to  builcj 
his  new  industrial  order.  That  fact  is  more  im 
pressive  than  anything  Tito  could  say  for  him 
self  or  that  his  enemies  could  say  against  him 
Economic  determinism  seems  to  be  workinj 
in  Yugoslavia  in  ways  not  anticipated  by  th 
Marxians.  ...  W.  L.  C 


*    *    * 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 
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HANGOVER  HOUSE 

A  NEW  SLEEP-WRECKING 
SHOCKER 

By  SAX  ROHMER 


i .  V  .  i 
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Junior  model  Pat  Barnard  shows  how  iff  can  work  for  you,  too. 


^  "*--  V  I    r  I 


Queen  of  the  cruise  ship,  1 7-vear-old  model  Pat  Barnard  of  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.,  scores 
a  terrific  hit!  Pat  always  finds  her  career  and  her  date-life  mighty  smooth  sailing— thanks 
:o  that  dazzling  smile ! 

Naturallv.  Pat  follows  the  I  pan  a  wav  to  healthier  gums  and  brighter  teeth  .  .  .  because 
dentists  sav  it  works  I  Her  professionally  approved  Ipana  dental  care  can  work  for  you, 
too  — like  this  .  .  . 


YES,  8  OUT  OF  10  DENTISTS  SAY 


■■■ 

The  Ipana  Way  is  fun  to  follow,  Pat  tells  her  cabin-mate.  Dentists 
say  it  works  .  .  .  and  it's  easy  as  1,2: 

1 .  Between  regular  visits  to  your  dentist,  brush  all  tooth  surfaces  with 
Ipana  at  least  twice  a  day. 

2.  Then  massage  gums  the  way  your  dentist  advises—  to  stimulate  gum 
circulation.  (Ipana's  unique  formula  actually  helps  stimulate  your 
gums  — you  can  feel  the  invigorating  tingle!) 

Just  do  this  regularly  for  healthier  gums,  brighter  teeth— an  Ipana  smile. 
Ipana's  extra-refreshing  flavor  leaves  your  mouth  fresher,  your  breath 
cleaner,  too.  Ask  your  dentist  about  Ipana  and  massage.  See  what  it 
can  do  for  you  ! 


jjgrjg  jfewfel  care  promotes 


Product*  of  Briatol-Myert 


-Healthier  qms,  brighter  1&etfr 


*.S.  For  correct  brushing,  use  the  DOUBLE  DUTY  Tooth  Bru-h  with  the  twist  in  the  handle.  1000  dentists  helped  design  it! 


In  thousands  of  reports 
from  all  over  the  country 
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MEXW 
THRUM... 

on  the  day  your 
NEW  car  comes 

For  that  extra  special  occasion  you'll 
want  America's  extra  special  auto 
radio  ...  a  Motorola — to  perfectly  fit 
and  match  your  new  car.  Enjoy 
Motorola's  rich  living  room  tone  . .  . 
performance  of  unsurpassed  bril- 
liance at  all  speeds  .  .  .  often  where 
ordinary  radios  fail  completely.  If  you 
haven't  already  specified  a  Motorola 
in  your  new  car.  call  your  dealer  now! 

Mdotc£a 

^ustom  built 
AUTO  RADIO 


IF  YOUR  CAR  IS  "NOT  SO  NEW"  you  con  still 
enjoy  the  thrill  of  o  Motorola.  Motorola  "stand- 
ard line"  Auto  Radios  fit  and  match  most  cars  — 
every  budget. 

MOTOROLA  IXC.  CHICAGO  51 
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BUNION  COLLECTORS 


Dear  Sir:  Let's  Give  the  Postman  a  Bre 
by  Lester  Velie  (Jan.  1st  and  8th)  be* 
out  the  true  story  of  how  the  mail  gi 
through  by  the  trials  and  tribulations 
the  men  who  have  to  use  outmoded  equi 
ment  and  live  by  primitive  rules  and  reg 
lations. 

Your  new  ideas  in  my  estimation  a 
very  sound  and  practical  and  could  be 
real  service  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

A  Postman,  Tex 
(Name  withheld  by  reque 

.  .  .  Oh,  boy,  you  have  started  son: 
thing,  $3,550.00  per  year  take-home  pz 
SI, 500.00  a  year  pension,  on  a  40-ho 
week,  we  would  think  we  were  rich  i 
that,  now  you  can  write  about  the  ra 
road  agents  who  earn  $258  per  mont 
take  home  $207.00,  no  overtime  pay,  at 
pension  is  $85.00  per  month,  paid  for  I 
them  by  a  deduction  of  six  per  cent 
earned  wages.  .  .  . 

M.  F.  Sttnson,  Los  Angeles,  G 

THE  SENATOR  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Gentlemen:  I  want  to  congratulate  y< 
on  the  wonderful  issue  of  December  25t 
giving  the  story  of  American  Aviation, 
am  so  glad  to  have  this  to  place  perm 
nently  in  my  library. 

Edward  Martin,  P 

KREMLIN  KIDDIES 

Gentlemen:  Another  article  like  Russia 
Children  and  we'll  all  be  whooping  it  i 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  to  demo 
racy  should  we  streamline  our  education 
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Lengthening  His  Waistline . . .  Shortening  His  Life-Line 
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Like  one  out  of  every  four  people  in  our  country 
today,  this  man  weighs  more  than  he  should. 

If  he  loses  those  excess  pounds — brings  his 
weight  down  to  normal  and  keeps  it  there  —  he 
will  look  and  feel  better.  Furthermore,  he  will  prob- 
ably live  longer.  Statistics  show  that  if  weight  is 
more  than  10  per  cent  above  normal,  life  expec- 
tancy is  usually  reduced  about  20  per  cent. 


nn-i-niSVi-ftrrm'Tfr 


Doctors  say  one  of  the  reasons  overweight 
tends  to  shorten  life  is  that  it  puts  an  additional 
burden  on  the  heart  and  circulatory  system.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  10  pounds  of  extra  fat  require 
the  development  of  half  a  mile  of  blood  vessels. 
To  maintain  this  excess  body  tissue,  the  heart  has 
to  work  harder.  Fortunately,  with  good  medical 
care,  overweight  can  usually  be  corrected. 


#c** 
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The  first  step  in  any  weight  reducing  pro- 
gram is  to  see  the  physician,  for  only  he  is 
qualified  to  determine  your  best  weight.  A 
six-foot  man  weighing  185  pounds  may  be 
20  pounds  overweight  if  he  has  a  slight 
frame,  while  if  he  has  a  large  frame  that 
weight  could  be  considered  normal. 
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Proper  diet  is  essential  for  controlling 
weight.  Most  overweight  occurs  because  the 
body  takes  in  more  food  than  it  can  use  up 
as  energy,  and  the  excess  is  stored  as  fat. 
The  doctor  will  limit  food  intake  while  mak- 
ing sure  your  diet  contains  enough  essential 
elements  to  protect  general  health. 


Some  exercise  is  necessary,  but  one  should 
not  expect  to  reduce  just  by  exercising. 
Doctors  warn  you  would  have  to  walk  36 
miles  to  lose  one  pound.  Strenuous  exercise 
may  also  increase  the  appetite,  and  make  it 
harder  to  reduce.  So,  rely  on  your  physician 
to  recommend  the  proper  exercise. 


It  is  wise  for  people  attempting  to 
lose  weight  to  avoid  "reducing  drugs," 
unless  their  own  doctor  prescribes  them. 
Many  drugs  used  for  weight  reduction 
are  dangerous.  They  may  overtax  the 
heart  or  bring  about  other  serious  con- 
ditions. By  faithfully  following  the 
program  your  doctor  suggests,  it  is  gen- 
erally possible  to  lose  weight  surely, 
steadily,  and  safely. 
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Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance    A    Company 


(A    StVTVM. 
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1  Muihu.v    \\r.st  i..  New  Yornt  10.  V  Y. 


Metropolitan  Lift  Insurance  Company 
1   Madison  Avenue,  New  York   10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  free  booklet,  39-C  "Over- 
weight and  Underweight,"  which  contains  sug- 
gested low-calorie  menus,  and  a  list  of  the 
caloric  values  of  almost  300  foods. 


Nome. 
Str«et_ 
City 


State. 


TO  VETERANS-IF  YOU  HAVE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE- KEEP  ITI 


system.    Thanks  very  much  for  the  peep. 
H    L.  Mackenzie,  East  Douglas,  Mass. 

...  It  was  the  most  truthful,  educational 
and  realistic  article  1  have  ever  read  in  your 
magazine.  Earl  W.  Keihl,  York,  Pa. 

.  .  .  Although  the  most  nationalistic,  Rus- 
sia is  at  least  practical  when  educating  her 
young  to  speak  English.  For  whether  you 
conquer,  are  conquered,  or  better  yet,  even- 
tually become  friends,  you  have  to  under- 
stand the  other  fellow's  language.  How 
many  of  our  schools  teach  Russian? 

Dora  Graham,  Dubuque,  Iowa 

...  I,  and  millions  of  American  college 
students  like  me,  still  prefer  and  always  will 
prefer  our  system  of  free  enterprise  to  the 
Russian  economic  principles  which  amount 
to  free  nothing. 

Clete  Howard,  Altoona,  Wis. 

UNDUE  FALL  OF 
HARDENED  DEW 

Gentlemen:  When  my  wife  and  I  looked 
at  California  Christmas  by  Don  Tobin  (Jan. 
1st),  we  burst  out  laughing.  We  have  been 
here  since  December  2,  1948,  and  there  was 
not  a  day  that  a  topcoat  was  not  necessary. 
If  it  wasn't  cold  if  was  foggy  and  in  Los  An- 
geles— the  smog! 

We  are  from  Boston  and  came  here  to 
spend  the  winter.  Your  pictures  and  lots 
more  of  the  same  kind  fooled  us.  By  the 
time  this  letter  reaches  you  we  will  be  on 
our  way  to  Florida. 

H.  M.  Comins,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

.  .  .  Don  Tobin,  like  many  people  in  Holly- 
wood, must  carry  a  portable  sun  lamp  with 
him  when  he  goes  to  the  beach  during  De- 
cember. The  water  on  the  streets  from  a 
recent  heavy  dew  froze  last  night. 

Just  yesterday  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
same  locality  where  Mr.  Tobin  pictures 
those  two  characters  sun-bathing.  I  enclose 
two  pictures  to  illustrate  my  point.  At  the 
time  I  was  wearing  a  wool  shirt,  wool  pants, 


Texas  vagrancy,  or  Florida  vagrancy,  or 
California  vagrancy  laws  under  which  the 
police  can  do  anything  to  anybody  anytime, 
legally  and  under  the  law???  Unconstitu- 
tional, to  be  sure,  but  on  the  law  books  of 
those  states  for  50  years. 

H.  T.  Marshall,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

PERON  vs.  PERtfN 

Sir:  Was  much  interested  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Per6n  Slug  It  Out,  by  Ray  Josephs,  Jan- 
uary 8th. 

As  an  amateur  reader  of  hands,  my  bet 
is  that  the  old  man  will  come  off  a  second 
best.   Wow!   That  left  hand  of  hers! 
Albert  Ruggles  Holbert,  La  Jolla,  CaL ' 


Left,  California  in  December  by  Tobin 
Right,    California    as    she    really    was 

and  a  fur-lined  jacket  and  I  was  still  cold. 
Let's  get  something  straight.  In  California 
it  is  warm  in  the  summer  and  cool  in  the 
winter.  In  Florida  it  is  warm  in  the  winter 
and  stifling  in  the  summer.  The  change  in 
California  weather  throughout  the  year  is 
what  makes  the  state  livable. 

John  Turner,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

LITERARY  FARM  TEAMS 

Dear  Mr.  Davenport:  The  Star  Story  is  a 
wonderful  idea  but  I  think  you  could  do  one 
better.  If  you  can  hand  out  a  $1,000  award 
each  week,  why  not  sponsor  a  contest  for 
children,  setting  an  age  limit  at  18.  and 
award  $50  to  the  Star  Short  Story  sent  in? 
Big-league  baseball  teams  have  their  farm 
teams  where  they  school  promising  young- 
sters for  the  profession.  Wouldn't  it  be  a 
fine  idea  for  you  to  start  "farming"  future 
writers  in  this  way?  Hubert  M.  Meeker, 
High  School  Jr.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

NINE  WISE  MEN 

Dear  Sirs:  Re  Nine  Wise  Men  and  You  by 
Bill  Davidson  (January  1st).  How  many 
victims  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
police  terrorism  and  police  third-degree 
cases  have  been  able,  financially,  to  reach 
the  Supreme  Court  with  their  complaints? 
In  theory  the  police  state  is  where  copper 
personnel  is  "the  law."    But  how  about  the 


i. 
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. . .  It's  Evita  Per6n  that  should  be  feared, 
not  the  Argentines.  Here  are  a  couple  of  thi 
many  tales  about  the  lady: 

At  a  dinner  party  one  night  Evita  ad- 
mired the  large  diamond  ring  worn  by  the 
wife  of  one  of  Peron's  up-and-coming  fol- 
lowers. The  husband  turned  to  Evita  and 
said,  "You  like  the  ring;  it  is  yours!",  and 
with  that  he  removed  it  from  his  wife's  ' 
finger.  "Oh,"  said  Evita,  "if  I  had  known 
you  were  going  to  give  it  to  me,  I  would  ', 
have  admired  the  bracelet  first."  Yes,  she 
got  the  bracelet,  too. 

On  embarking  from  the  plane  bringing 
her  back  from  Spain,  one  of  the  young  pi- 
lots offered  her  a  cigarette.  She  declined 
with  the  remark,  "No,  thank  you.  I  have  no 
small  vices." 
Jacqueline  C.  Moore,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


.  .  .  Why  does  Collier's  premeditatively  mis- 
lead American  readers  with  ridiculous  un 
truths  about  the  government  of  Argentina? 
A  First  Lady,  in  fact,  any  lady,  deserve: 
respect  and  no  gentleman  is  entitled  to  say 
that  "she  found  Peron  after  having  worked 
her  way  up.  colonel  by  colonel." 

Alberto  Soria,  Hollywood,  Cal 

Ray  Josephs,  c/o  Collier's,  New  York 
"Macanudo,"  BJR,  Buenos  Aires 

"Macanudo"  (the  only  word  in  the  radio- 
gram to  Mr.  Josephs)  is  Buenos  Aires  slang 
for  "very  O.K."  It  is  always  spoken  with 
twirl  of  an  imaginary  mustache,  as  when 
eying  a  curvesome  sehorita  or  a  choice  slab 
of  Argentine  beef. 

HANDY  INFORMATION 

Editor  Sir:  I  note  that  certain  fingerprint 
people  have  taken  exception  to  Freling  Fos- 
ter's statement  re  forging  finger  impressions. 
It  can  be  done  with  a  suitable  transfer  me- 
dium akin  to  montage  by  an  extremely 
skilled  man.    The  flaws  are,  however,  two- 


fold: No  fingerprint  can  convict  an  innocent 
man  if  he  has  a  true  alibi  as  to  whereabouts, 
and  microscopic  analysis  will  show  absence 
of  poroscopic  details  and  an  unnatural  ridge 
margin. 

Charles  J.  Ruben,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ELMER  WOGGON 
STRIKES  BACK! 

Dear  Sir:  Yipe!  Facts,  when  spilled  out  of 
a  cartoonist's  ink  bottle,  are  often  stranger 
than  fiction. 

The  true  story  of  how  Allen  Saunders 
started  peddling 
Mary  Worth's  apples 
was  eliminated!  Pub- 
lishers Syndicate  did 
not  see  his  plays 
first.  He  wrote  copy 
for  our  comic  strip 
Steve  Roper  for  years 
before  doing    Mary. 

He  did  a  super  job 
so  now  they  have  him  doubling  his  trou- 
bles. Elmer  Woggon, 
Creator  of  Steve  Roper.  Toledo,  Ohio 

GUESS  WHAT  ISSUE? 

Gfntlemen:  Current  issue  of  Collier's  fine, 

and  Guess  What?  best  feature.  More  please! 

Alfred  Griffin,  Chicago.  111. 

Collier's  for  February  19,  1949 
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"few  to  use  a  stethoscope, 
in  ihm  easy  lessons! 


Want   to  know   how    to  make  a  certain  male's  In-art  heat  a  little 

faster  for  you?  Just  pick  out  one  of  these  man-catching 
gifts  b)   llirkok  . . . and  you  won't  even  need  a  Btethoscope 
to  hear  his  pulse-rate  going  up  on  N  alentine'a  Day. 
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lesson  1. 


If  lie's  a  rising  young  executive, 
his  heart  is  sure  to  do  nip-ups  when 
he  Bees  this  smart  llickok  Kihhon 
Initial  Wallet.  The  leather  is  line 
imported  Morocco.  I'rice,  So. 
plus  tax. 


lesson  Z. 


If  he  affects  the  new  "Hold  Look," 
llickok 's  Curved  Initial  Jewelry  is  his 
dish!  All  three  of  his  initials  on  the 
handsome,  rugged   Tie- Bar  with 
exclusive  Crocodile  ( »ri|».  Cuff  Links 
to  match!  The  set,  $5,  plus  tax. 


lesson  3. 


Whatever  the  type,  no  man  can  resist  a  beautiful  new 
llickok  Belt  or  llickok  Initial  Suspenders. 
Pigskin  Hell  with  Basketweave  Buckle,  $3.50,  phis  tax. 
Knohhv  Alligator  Melt  with  "Mold  Look"  Initial 
Buckle,  i'2. .">().  plus  tax.  Ribbon  Initial  Suspenders.  $2.50. 


MAKE    the    MAfsl 
p,CCeSSO*,es  MA<e  THe  CLOTHes 


BUCKLES 


JEWELRY 


WALLETS 


WlOiOrl 

MAKES    THE    FINEST  ACCESSORIES 
SUSPENDERS 


You  win  either  way 
when  youve  got 


means  Pipe  Appeal 
means  Prince  Albert 


New  Humidor  Top    locks  In 
freshness  and  Uxor 


•  Like  your  tobacco  really  rich  tast- 
ing? Like  it  mild,  and  easy  on  your 
tongue?  Then  get  flavorsome,  crimp 
cut  Prince  Albert  — specially  treated  to 
insure  against  tongue  bite.  Buy  P. A.  — 
and  see  for  yourself  why  it's  The 
National  Joy  Smoke  — America's  larg- 
est-selling smoking  tobacco. 


It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company. 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 


Tfie  National 
Joy  Smoke 
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•  Keep  Up  * 
With  the  World 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 

MANY  CONCERTS  presented  in 
America  during  the  early  1850s  were 
accompanied  by  tricks,  stunts  and 
other  circuslike  features.  A  French 
conductor  named  Louis  Jullien,  who 
specialized  in  such  effects,  came  to 
the  United  States  and  decided  to  pre- 
sent a  concert  that  no  one  would  for- 
get. On  the  night  of  June  15,  1854, 
he  directed  his  orchestra  in  a  unique 
arrangement  of  The  Fireman's  Qua- 
drille at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  New 
York.  As  the  piece  approached  its 
climax,  there  came  to  the  startled  ears 
of  the  audience  the  clangor  of  fire- 
engine  bells  close  at  hand.  Suddenly 
windows  crashed  and  flames  burst 
through  the  roof.  Firemen  rushed  in 
and  turned  on  their  hoses.  Jullien  saw 
he  had  more  than  accomplished  his 
purpose  of  adding  realism  to  the 
music:  dozens  had  fainted  and  the 
rest  of  the  audience  fought  its  way  to 
the  exits.  The  real  climax  came,  how- 
ever, when  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
actually  destroyed  by  fire  eight  years 
later.  The  "crazy  Jullien"  went  in- 
sane and  died  in  1860. 


A  STRANGE  BELIEF  still  prev- 
alent among  many  tribes  in  West 
Africa  is  that  a  person  has  two  souls — 
one  within  himself  and  one  within 
some  wild  animal.  If  either  the  per- 
son or  the  animal  becomes  sick,  or 
dies,  the  natives  believe  that  the  other 
will  suffer  likewise.  In  Nigeria  not 
long  ago,  an  Englishman  on  a  hunt- 
ing trip  was  brought  before  a  tribal 
court  and  fined  $25  for  causing  the 
death  of  a  fat  healthy  native  woman. 
A  few  hours  before  she  died,  he  had 
fatally  shot  a  female  hippopotamus 
near  the  village. 


lu 


FEW  LITERARY  HOAXES  were 
ever  as  successful  as  the  Memoirs  of 
Li  Hung  Chang  which  were  concocted 
in  1912  by  the  U.S.  writer,  William 
Mannix.  Ironically,  he  was  serving 
sentence  for  forgery  in  a  Honoluli 
prison  at  the  time.  Although  Mannix 
was  well  known  as  a  trickster,  his  fake 
biography  of  the  Chinese  statesman 
was  heartily  endorsed  by  both  Ameri- 
can and  British  authorities  on  China 
and  then  published  in  the  United 
States  and  England  in  1913.  Soon  the 
book  was  discovered  by  historians  to 
be  nonsense.  But  though  this  fact  was 
widely  publicized,  the  book  is  still 
consulted  and  believed,  and  copies  are 
available  today  in  most  libraries. 
Strangest  of  all,  an  encyclopedia  pub- 
lished in  this  country  in  1945  recom- 
mends Mannix's  book  on  Dr.  Li  to 
readers  who  seek  additional  facts  on 
his  life. 

OF  THE  GREAT  ICONS  which 
were  worshiped  in  Russia  before  the 
revolution,  probably  none  was  more 
revered  than  the  Iberian  Madonna 
which  had  the  place  of  honor  in  a 
small  chapel  in  what  is  now  Moscow's 
Red  Square.  Each  day,  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night,  in  a  coach 
drawn  by  six  horses  and  lavishly  at- 
tended by  priests  and  servants,  the 
picture  was  taken  on  a  round  of  visits 
to  homes  of  the  sick,  to  weddings, 
dedications  and  even  to  inaugurations 
of  sales,  for  which  it  would  receive 
gifts  of  money  ranging  up  to  $50.  The 
icon  was  in  -such  demand  that  its 
appointments  had  to  be  arranged 
months  in  advance;  and  during  the 
hours  it  was  absent  from  the  chapel, 
a  duplicate  was  set  up  in  its  place  to 
accommodate  the  hundreds  of  pass- 
ers-by who  were  in  the  habit  of  step- 
ping in  to  say  a  prayer. 

TO  CELEBRATE  a  wedding  or  to 
honor  a  visiting  dignitary,  the  no- 
madic Mohammedan  tribes  in  the 
Arabian,  Syrian  and  North  African 
deserts  give  a  feast  whose  main  dish 
in  size  is  without  an  equal.  After  its 
foods  are  cooked  and  "put  together," 
it  consists  of  eggs  stuffed  in  fish,  the 
fish  stuffed  in  chickens,  the  chickens 
stuffed  in  sheep  and  the  sheep 
stuffed  in  a  whole  roasted  camel. 


Tm  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.  Contributions  must  be  accompanied 
by  their  source  of  information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World.  Collier's.  250  Park  Are.,  New 
York   (17),  N.  Y.    This  column  is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  permission 
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Just  a  minute... 
while  we  move  a  mountain ! 


Yes  — we   mean   just  that! 

The  freight-hauling  job  the 

railroad*  are  doing  these 

days  is  equivalent  to  moving  more  than  a 

million  tons  of  freight  a  mile  every  minute 

of  the  day  and  night. 

Moving  this  mountainous  load  every  minute 
calls  for  the  most  efficient  possible  use  of  cars 
and  locomotives  — and  the  railroads  are  using 
them  todav  so  efficiently  that  the  average  train 
turns  out  transportation  service  equivalent  to 
moving  18,212  tons  of  freight  a  mile  every 
hour.  That's  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  the  average  train  did  just  after  the 
first  World  War. 

A  lot  of  things  helped  bring  about  this  great 
gain  in  efficiency.  Among  them  are  continued 


and  expanding  research  in  better  transporta- 
tion tools  and  methods  — and  huge  investment 
in  providing  the  better  facilities  necessary  to 
do  an  ever  better  job.  This  investment  has 
averaged,  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  centurv, 
more  "than  S500.000.000  a  year.  And  in  1948 
it  was  well  above  one  billion  dollars. 

For  the  future,  the  railroads  plan  to  keep 
on  investing  in  new  cars  and  engines,  better 
shops  and  signals,  better  tracks  and  terminals, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  mean  better 
service  to  the  public. 

The  only  way  railroads  can  get  the  monev 
to  pay  for  these  improvements  is  through  their 
earnings.  To  keep  abreast  of  the  needs  of 
the  nation  they  must  make  earnings  which 
are  in  line  with  today's  expenses  and  today's 


costs.  That  would  be  vour  best  insurance  that 
the  American  people  and  American  business 
will  continue  to  have  the  most  efficient,  most 
economical,  most  dependable  rail  transpor- 
tation in  the  world. 


SSOC//l7?OA/  OF 

WASHINGTON  6,  0.  C. 


Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR,  presenting  the  world's  great 
musical  shows.  Every  Monday  evening  over  the  ABC  Network,       ^r 
8-8:45  Eastern,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  Time;  7-7:45  Central  Time. 
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WhenYou're  behind  the  Wheel 


/ 


The  Weeks  Work 


VIS-O-LITE 


CASCO'S  NEW,  SAFER  WAY  TO  AUTOMATICALLY 
LIGHT  A  CIGARETTE  WHILE  DRIVING  AT  NIGHT! 

Why  fumble  in  the  dark?  Just  press  it  in  — 
VIS-O-LITE  automatically  pops-out  when  ready. 
While  you're  lighting  your  cigarette,  VIS-O- 
LITE'S  illuminated  socket  glows  softly  on  your 
dashboard  —  g aides  your  hand  surely  back.  Helps 
you  keep  your  eyes  on  the  road!  Built  by  Casco, 
originators  of  the  famous  pop-out  4*^  7c 
lighter  that's  on  9  out  of  10  cars. 

Replacement   pop-out  unit   only $1.50 

Replacement  Heating  element  only..  $1.00 


*2 


CASCO   SEALED-BEAM   SPOTLIGHTS 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL  AND  COMPACT  YOU  CAN  OWN! 

So  vital  for  safety-first  driving  at  night— for  picking  out 
highway  markers,  detour  signs,  house  numbers  . . .  for  back- 
ing out  of  driveways  . . .  and  illuminating  your  roadside 
repairs !  Throws  a  brilliant  powerful  beam  for  Vz  mile.  Turns 
in  complete  circle— left  or  right,  up  or  down.  Smooth  finger- 
tip control.  Beautifully  streamlined  — brings  new  glamour 
to  your  car.  Finest  chrome-plating  exceeds  highest  standards. 

Junior  size  ...  $1  7.50  Standard  size  .  .  .  $18.00 


CASCO 

FENDER   GUIDES 

CAN  SAVE  DENTS  AND 

SCRATCHES! 

You  always  see  exactly 
where  your  fenders  are 
in  traffic,  and  while 
parking. 

Illuminated  £—  ort 

(with  bull)  andutrc)  ,f*.7U 

Non-illuminated        $2.15 


GLITTERING   NEW  LUCITE 

STEERING  WHEEL 
SPINNERS 


*|.50 


Give  one-hand  steering  con- 
trol for  parking,  signalling, 
easing  driving  strain.  Shim- 
mering gold,  sapphire,  emerald 
or  ruby  Lucite  knobs. 
Matching  gear-shift  knob  .  .  .   65c 


Ready  Now  at  Car  Dealers,  Auto  Supply  Stores,  Garages, 
and  Gasoline  Service  Stations. 

Every  Casco  Product  is  designed  for  quick,  simple  installation. 


€ASCO 


CASCO     PRODUCTS 

CORPORATION 
BRIDGEPORT  2,  CONN. 
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H~|  AVING  once  photographed 
Jean  Cocteau  covered 
with  doves  and  Salvador 

1      Dali  ducking  away  from 

three  flying  cats,  photog- 
rapher Philippe  Halsman  refused  to 
be  astounded  when  he  stepped  into  a 
Radio  City  office  to  capture  George 
Hamid,  King  of  The  Midway  (p.  30) , 
and  his  amazing  performers  on  film. 
There  stood  a  strong  man  in  a  leopard 
skin,  a  Chinese  contortionist  wrapped 
around  a  chair,  three  Lilliputians, 
Mr.  Hamid  and  his  secretary.  Outside 
the  smallish  office,  eager  to  be  photo- 
graphed, were  Narda  with  several 
crates  of  doves,  more  acrobats,  a 
charming  lady  with  a  huge  trunk,  and 
another  strong  man.  Halsman  went 
to  work.  When  it  came  the  outsiders' 
turn,  the  strong  man  lugged  in  the 
trunk,  opened  it,  and  the  charming 
lady  extracted  a  30-foot  python. 
While  the  assisting  Mrs.  Halsman 
nearly  fainted,  Halsman  gave  a  signal. 
The  snake  charmer  hypnotized  the 
snake,  the  snake  hypnotized  every- 
body else  and  Halsman  got  his  shot. 
"Zen  we  all  went  to  lunch — on 
Coll-yare's,"  says  Mr.  Halsman,  who 
has  a  French  accent.  "All  except  ze 
snake  and  ze  doves,  of  course.  When 
I  entaired  ze  restaurant  I  confess  to 
feeling  a  thrill.  We  attract  moch  at- 
tention. Ze  Lilliputians  order  ruz  biff. 
Zare  is  just  as  much  on  zair  plate 
when  zey  feenesh  as  before.  Nevaire 
have  I  eaten  in  such  distinguished 
company.  No,  ze  snake  did  not  stran- 
gle anybody.  Eet  eez  all  in  a  day's 
work." 

GATHERING  material  for  his 
article,  Look  Out  for  the  Tax 
Cops  (p.  16),  was  a  strange  experi- 
ence to  Hal  Wolff,  because  the  agents 
of  Internal  Revenue  tried  alternately 
to  convince  him  that  they  were  very 
efficient  in  getting  after  taxpayers, 
and  then  proved  what  nice  fellows 
they  really  are.  "Well,  they  are 
both,"  says  Wolff. 

After  working  over  some  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  bureau's  case  ma- 
terial, Mr.  Wolff  feels  it  knows  more 
about  American  family  and  love 
life  than  Dr.  Kinsey.  "Witness  the 
young  man  who  wanted  a  rebate 
rushed  so  he  could  get  married  on  it," 
cites  Mr.  Wolff,  "and  witness  one 
North  Carolina  farmer  who  discov- 
ered that  bureau  agents  read  the  pa- 
pers. He  got  into  an  argument  over  a 
$600  poker  hand.  It  made  the  local 
paper.  The  agent  thought  that  was  a 
big  game  for  a  farmer  with  a  $6,000 
income,  so  he  went  to  work,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  through,  he  uncov- 
ered $100,000  in  undeclared  income. 
Another  woman  reported  she'd  been 
robbed  of  $5,000  on  a  street  car  and 


This  week's  cover:  Em- 
pire Girl.  Photographer 
Waller  Z.  Lillian  feels  that 
lovely  18-year-old  Shauna 
Wood  typifies  the  many 
natural-looking  photogenic 
girls  Salt  Lake  City  is  noted 
for.  Her  silk  taffeta  origi- 
nal by  Marusia  reflects  Em- 
pire period  fashions.  The 
locale:  inside  the  Utah 
State  Capitol  Building. 


after  the  Bureau  checked,  she  paid 
lots  more  than  that  in  back  taxes." 

Mr.  Wolff's  a  native  Bostonian, 
spent  the  first  37  years  of  his  life  in 
half  going  to  school  and  half  running 
one  of  his  own.  It  was  once  said  his 
ambition  was  to  prove  he  could  teach 
his  pet  chimpanzee  some  of  the  things 
Harvard  students  were  supposed  to  be 
learning  from  him.  "That  experiment 
ended  when  Peter  became  jealous  of 
our  first  child  who  was  named  Peter 
after  the  chimp.  We  had  to  decide 
between  two  Peters — and  one  is  now 
in  the  Washington  zoo.  As  soon  as 
we  can  get  a  house  with  a  tree,  we 
hope  to  get  another." 

GEORGE  P.  MORRILL,  who 
gathers  in  the  thousand  silver  dol- 
lars for  his  Star  Story,  Silver  Dollars 
(p.  22),  is  28,  married  and  half  owner 
of  a  rugged  tyke  named  Pete,  the 
Rock.  He  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
in  '42  and  joined  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. "Had  good  times  and  bad 
times,"  he  confesses.  "Learned  to  hate 
the  North  Atlantic,  tolerate  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  love  the  Pacific.  Sailed 
AB  most  of  the  time.  Climbed  into 
the  brass  too  late  to  exploit  it  prop- 
erly. 

"Came  ashore  in  '46  and  tented  out 
on  a  Westbrook  (home  town)  ledge 


George  Hamid  with  some  of 
his  performers.     (See  p.  30.) 

with  Phyllis  (wife,  natch).  Wrote  a 
sea  novel — fuss  with  it  summers,  still 
in  the  tents." 

Silver  Dollars  stems  from  a  story 
Mr.  Morrill  says  was  traveling  round 
the  Pacific  in  '44  and  which  could 
have  happened,  he  guesses.  Two  years 
ago  Mr.  Morrill  took  a  job  at  the  Fort 
Trumbull  Branch  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut.  "Still  here,"  he  muses. 
"Funny  .  .  .  teaching  kids  to  write 
while  you're  floundering  around  your- 
self." .  . .  Ted  Shane 
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AN  AC  ELEMENT   IN   YOUR    OIL  FILTER    WILL 
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YOUR    ENGINE    OIL 


Put  a  new  AC  Quality  Element  in  your  oil  filter,  and  you 
drive  with  "Dirt-Proof"  engine  oil.  You  use  less  oil  and  less  gas.  More  impor- 
tant, you  stop  the  rapid  engine  wear,  ring  clogging,  and  valve  gumming, 
which  steal  power  and  make  an  overhaul  necessary  too  soon. 

If  you  have  no  oil  filter,  get  a  complete  AC  Quality  Oil  Filter — and  keep  your 
oil  "Dirt-Proof." 


OIL  FILTERS 
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SERVICE 
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BUT    WHERE    TOU 
SEE    THIS   SICN 


(Siti^dtfi,  Comfortable -and  Doubly  Useful 
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INDEPENDENTLY  SUSPENDED  front 
wheels,  double-action  shock  ab- 
sorbers and  new  low-pressure  tires 
cushion  the  bumps  on  unpaved 
roads  and  rough  streets.  And  this 
compact,  nimble  car  is  as  easy 
handling  as  it  is  easy  riding. 


I 


REMOVE  THE  SEATS  and  you  have 
98  cubic  feet  of  load  space. 
Lowering  the  tail-gate  gives  a  car- 
go platform  8*4  ft.  long  for  bulky 
objects.  With  all  seats  in,  you 
have  extra  large  luggage  space, 
accessible    from    inside    or    out. 


THE  JEEP'  STATION  WAGON  gives  smooth  riding 
comfort  for  six  adults  plus  the  convenience  of  big  cargo 
space  when  needed — twice  as  useful!  It  gives  you  other 
advantages,  too — a  long- lasting,  safer  steel  body  .  .  . 
wide-vision  windshield  and  windows... hard-to-damage 
fenders.  You'll  see  a  saving  on  car  expenses — lower 
costs  for  repairs  as  well  as  longer  mileage  with  the  'Jeep' 
Engine  and  gas-stretching  overdrive.  Willys-Overland 
dealers  invite  you  to  see  and  drive  this  doubly  useful  car. 

Jeep 


THE  'JEEP'  STATION  SEDAN,  shown  at  the  left,  is  an  entirely  new 
type  of  fine  passenger  car.  It  combines  the  spaciousness  of  a  station 
wagon  and  the  soft-riding  comfort  of  a  luxuriously  appointed  sedan. 
You  will  like  its  unusual  headroom  and  legroom  . . .  the  beauty  of 
its  interior  ...  its  excellent  all-around  vision  ...  its  doors  you  enter 
without  stooping.  The  'Jeep'  Station  Sedan's  6-cylinder  engine 
with  over-drive  provides  nimble  performance  and  remarkable 
gasoline  economy. 

WILLYS -OVERLAND     MOTORS      •      TOLEDO     •     MAKERS     OF     AMERICA'S     MOST     USEFUL     VEHICLI 
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Bv  SAX    ROHMER 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   GLEN   FLEISCHMANN 


Storm  Kennedy  had  met  Lady  Hilary  and  been  struck  by  her 
beauty  long  before  the  night  her  father  Lord  Glengale  asked 
him  to  follow  her.  But  Kennedy  had  never  expected  to  find 
himself  playing  the  role  of  her  protector  in  a  lonely  coun- 
try house  where  a  man  no  one  knew  had  been  murdered 


PART        OF  A   FIVE-PART   SERIAL 


!  For  the  last  time — no!" 
The  girl  was  sitting  stiffly 
on  the  side  of  the  bed.  the 
telephone  receiver  pressed 
to  her  ear.  A  trunk  and  several  suit- 
cases,  all  partly  packed,  were  on  the 
floor.  The  trunk  was  labeled  GOLDEN 
Akkow     Dover  ro  Cm  us. 

"You  are  only  wasting  your  time  and 
mine."  she  said  coldly  to  the  man  on 
the  other  end  of  the  wire.  "I'm  leav- 
ing for  France  early  tomorrow  morn- 
ing."' She  was  about  to  hang  up.  when 
something  the  man  said  stopped  her. 
"'You  would  never  dare!  Even  you 
can't  have  sunk  to  that."  A  note  of 
desperation  crept  into  her  voice. 
'Whatever  you  do.  or  threaten  to  do, 
you  can't  come  here!  I  won't  see  you." 


Once  more,  she  was  on  the  point  ol 
hanging  up — and  once  more  she 
stopped  when  the  man  spoke.  Then  she 
said  almost  frantically,  "Don't  talk  to 
me  like  that!  I  tell  you  it's  useless — " 
She  was  losing  control  of  herself  and 
she  knew  it.  She  clenched  her  teeth. 
I  isten.  listen  to  me  a  minute.  I  re- 
fuse  to  see  you  here.  That's  final.  I 
don't  want  to  see  you  at  all.  Please  un- 
derstand that,  too,  if  you  can 

Someone  knocked  on  the  door. 

"Don't  come  in!"  she  called.  The 
knock  was  not  repeated.  She  spoke  hur- 
riedly, in  a  low  voice,  into  the  phone: 
"All  right.  I  will  meet  you.  somewhere, 
later  tonight.  It  will  be  our  last  meet- 
ing.   Tell  me  where  I  can  call  you." 

She   was  scribbling  something  on  a 
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pad  when  the  door  opened  and  an  older  woman 
came  in.  "Elfie!"  the  girl  on  the  telephone  ex- 
claimed— her  expression  was  wild.  "We  can't  go! 
It's  too  late!" 

Elfie,  a  woman  of  fifty,  who  wore  slacks  and  a 
spotted  handkerchief  tied  over  her  hair  closed  the 
door  and  stood  with  her  back  to  it.  "Quiet,  dear!" 
she  whispered  gruffly.   "Your  father's  here!" 

"Father — here?" 

Elfie  nodded.    "And  I've  a  feeling  he  suspects." 

"But  I  can't  possibly  see  him!  Elfie,  Elfie!  Don't 
ask  me  to  see  him  tonight!  Tell  him  something — 
tell  him  anything.  But  please  get  him  to  go  away! 
Oh,  my  God!   What  am  I  going  to  do — " 

r?  HAD  been  a  tiring  day  for  Storm  Kennedy.  It 
was  almost  ten  o'clock,  he  had  dined  alone  and 
had  no  intention  of  going  out  again.  Wearing  a  com- 
fortable old  dressing  gown,  he  lay  in  a  deep  easy 
chair,  reading.  Around  him,  on  the  shelves  of  his 
study,  were  many  technical  volumes,  ranging  from 
forensic  medicine  to  works  on  the  latest  method  of 
tabulating  fingerprints. 

The  flat  was  very  quiet.  No  sound  of  the  cease- 
less ebb  and  flow  of  London's  tide  penetrated  it. 
Then,  faintly,  he  heard  the  doorbell.  He  paid  no 
attention.  He  was  seeing  nobody.  But  there  was  a 
rap  on  the  door,  and  Sergeant  Whittaker,  his  gran- 
ite-faced manservant,  cajne  in.  He  carried  a  visit- 
ing card. 

"Whittaker,"  Kennedy  said  sharply,  "did  I,  or 
didn't  I,  tell  you  to  admit  no  one?" 

"You  did  tell  me,  sir."  Whittaker  was  unmoved. 
"I  thought  this  caller  might  be  an  exception."  He 
offered  the  card. 

It  read,  simply:  Lord  Glengale,  Guards  Club, 
London. 

Storm  Kennedy  glanced  at  Whittaker.  "What  on 
earth  can  he  want?  Where  is  he?" 

"1  showed  him  into  the  office,  sir — " 

Little  more  than  three  minutes  had  elapsed  when 
Storm  Kennedy  opened  the  door  of  the  small  room 
he  used  as  an  office.  A  short,  wiry  man,  with  close- 
cut  silvery  hair  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door.  He 
wore  a  dinner  suit. 

"Lord  Glengale?" 

The  visitor  turned  and  stared  at  Kennedy.  "Why 
no  pipe?"  he  inquired  brusquely.  "Sherlock  Holmes 
always  smoked  a  pipe,  didn't  he?" 

Kennedy  smiled.  "Left  my  pipe  in  the  other 
room.   Won't  you  sit  down?" 

Lord  Glengale  sat  down,  and  Kennedy  took  a  seat 
behind  the  desk.  Lord  Glengale  took  a  cigarette 
from  the  box,  and  Kennedy,  leaning  across  the  desk, 
lighted  it.  As  he  snapped  out  the  lighter  he  said. 
"Since  I  hadn't  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  your  call 
tonight,  sir,  perhaps  you  might  tell  me  why  you 
came?" 

Lord  Glengale  looked  pleased.  He  liked  men  who 
stood  for  no  nonsense.  "Colonel  Mallory  put  me 
onto  you.   Remember  Mallory?" 

Kennedy  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  nodded. 

"Rat  of  a  nephew  of  his  pinched  some  jewels,  or 
something.  Mary  Mallory  went  to  the  police.  You 
stepped  in,  got  'em  back  and  saved  a  family  scan- 
dal. Neat  job." 

"I  did  my  best  for  Colonel  Mallory.  And  now, 
Lord  Glengale,  what  is  it  you  want  me  to  do  for 
you?" 

"What  I'm  going  to  tell  you  is — painfully  inti- 
mate.  Understand?" 

"Entirely."  Storm  Kennedy  was  tapping  the  rub- 
ber end  of  a  pencil  on  the  empty  page  of  a  notebook. 

"Concerns  my  daughter.  Hilary.  Know  her?" 

Kennedy  gave  no  sign.  But  the  statement — 
wholly  unforeseen — had  shaken  him  from  his  mood 
of  bored  toleration.  Lady  Hilary  Bruton:  Most  ex- 
quisite debutante  of  postwar  society.  "I've  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  her.  I  can't  claim  to  know  her 
well." 

"Easy  looker.  But  poor  judgment.  Gets  her  looks 
from  my  family.  Most  of  the  Brutons  stand  up  well. 
Her  mother's  dead,  you  know."  Lord  Glengale  was 
suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned  in  exposing  his 


"You  would  never  dare!    Even  you  can't  have  sunk 
to  that.     Whatever  you  do,  you  can't  come  here!" 


domestic  life  to  a  stranger.  "Briefly— she's  in  deep, 
somewhere." 

"What  about  a  drink?"  Kennedy  suggested. 

"Thanks.  Should  appreciate  it." 

Kennedy  pressed  a  bell  on  the  desk.  Sergeant 
Whittaker  entered,  as  if  he  had  been  standing  out- 
side the  door,  carrying  a  tray  on  which  were  bottles, 
a  crystal  jug,  a  soda-water  siphon  and  a  bowl  of  ice. 
He  set  the  tray  on  a  convenient  side  table  and  with- 
drew, silently. 

The  marquess  raised  his  glass.  "All  the  best!" 

Kennedy  nodded. 

"Hilary's  of  age;  lives  her  own  life.  Can't  keep 
her  locked  up  in  Dumferry.  Hate  London,  myself. 
Well,  she  got  in  a  bit  of  a  mess  a  while  back — more 
particulars,  later— and  now  she  stays  in  town  a  lot 
with  her  aunt,  my  late  wife's  sister.  Damned  old 
fool,  but  sound  stock.  Well — she's  in  some  sort  of 
bad  trouble.  Want  someone  to  keep  an  eye  on  her." 

Storm  Kennedy  frowned  at  his  lifted  glass.  "If 
you  mean,  someone  to  spy  on  her  movements,  I'm 
afraid  Colonel  Mallory  has  sent  you  to  the  wrong 
address." 

Glengale  glared.  "Spy  on  her  movements  be 
damned,  sir!  What  d'you  take  me  for?  Don't  want 
her  followed  about.  Want  her  protected.  I  tell  you 
she's  in  deep — involved  with  some  blackguard,  in  a 
big  way.  You  don't  know  Hilary  as  I  do.  If  any- 
body got  her  cornered — I  think  she's  capable  of  kill- 
ing him — or  trying  to." 

Lord  Glengale  paused.  Then  he  went  on,  "Be- 
lieve I  know  the  man.  Came  up  to  make  a  few  in- 
quiries. Found  the  man  I'm  talking  about  was  in 
London.  Called  on  Hilary  tonight  about  an  hour 
ago,  and  she  wouldn't  see  me!  Wouldn't  see  her 
own  father!  Lot  of  baggage  in  the  lobby.  Believe 
she  was  getting  ready  to  bolt!" 

"You  are  possibly  afraid,"  Kennedy  suggested 
patiently,  "that  she  may  rush  into  some  undesir- 
able marriage?" 

"Do  you  understand,  sir,  that  apart  from  the 
estate  which  will  be  hers  one  day,  Hilary,  under  her 
mother's  will,  controls  a  very  large  fortune?" 

"Are  you  suggesting  blackmail?" 

"I  am.  Know  it  in  my  bones.  That  girl's  in  des- 
perate trouble.  What  can  I  do?  Haven't  the  facili- 
ties to  trace  her.  Can't  go  to  Scotland  Yard.  Find 
out  where  Hilary's  gone  tonight — and  follow  her. 
Save  her.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late." 

Storm  Kennedy  sighed,  and  stood  up.  "It's  a 
queer  assignment,  Lord  Glengale,  and  a  very  tough 
one.  But  I'll  do  my  best." 

A  DANCE  band  was  playing  somewhere,  but 
closed  doors,  closed  and  heavily  draped  win- 
dows dimmed  some  of  the  sound.  That  which 
penetrated,  however,  appeared  to  be  more  than  dis- 
tasteful to  the  only  occupant  of  the  room.  Seated  in 
a  corner  of  a  massive  oak  inglenook,  beside  a  fire- 
place designed  to  burn  mounds  of  wood  logs,  but 
now  empty,  he  glanced  frequently  at  the  clock.  It 
was  twenty  minutes  after  midnight. 

Although  the  clock  was  early  Victorian,  it  was  a 
newcomer  beside  the  relics  which  flanked  it.  Ranged 
on  open  shelves  were  figures,  mostly  imperfect,  of . 
the  strange  gods  of  the  Nile,  creatures  part  man  and 
part  sacred  ibis,  part  woman  and  part  moon  phan- 
tasy. 

Beyond,  out  of  deeper  shadow,  loomed  crowded, 
untidy  bookcases.  On  top  of  these  were  piled  brass 
Zemzem  cups  from  Mecca,  incense  burners,  old  Da- 
mascus ware.  Above,  hung  scimitars,  daggers,  and 
other  examples  of  early  Oriental  arms — and  in  the 
inglenook  there  was  the  man  who  kept  glancing  at 
the  clock. 

He  was.  perhaps,  in  certain  respects  the  most  in- 
teresting exhibit  of  all.  He  had  long,  untidy  gray 
hair,  and  he  had  neglected  to  shave  recently,  so  that 
a  whitish  overtone  marked  the  angular  yellow  face. 

A  sound  of  smothered  laughter,  of  swishing  feet. 


drew  his  angry  glance  to  the  draped  French  win- 
dows. A  girl  and  a  man  were  dancing  on.  the  ter- 
race, right  outside.  The  band  stopped  suddenly,  in 
the  casual  manner  of  dance  bands,  and  whoever  was 
outside  moved  away. 

The  man  in  the  corner  glanced  again  at  the  clock, 
rolled  the  Times  into  a  bundle  and  hurled  it  on  the 
floor.  Standing  up,  he  opened  a  small  cupboard  in 
the  wall.  He  took  out  a  bottle,  a  glass  and  a  siphon 
of  soda  water.  Mixing  himself  a  stiff  whisky,  he  re- 
placed bottle  and  siphon  and  resumed  his  seat. 

He  had  just  fixed  his  pince-nez  in  place  and  had 
unwrapped  a  copy  of  an  archaeological  journal, 
when  something  made  him  put  it  down.  Looking  up 
quickly,  he  saw  a  slender  figure  standing  before  him. 
A  brown-skinned  Egyptian  who  wore  evening 
clothes,  with  the  somewhat  unusual  addition  of  a 
green  turban. 

"If  I  intrude" — it  was  a  gentle,  musical  voice — 
"please  do  not  hesitate — " 
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"I  don't  hesitate,  sir!   This  room  is  private." 

"Every  room,  like  every  man,  is  of  glass,  to  him 
who  can  see.  I  was  drawn  here  by  your  solitude, 
and" — the  Egyptian  moved  expressive  hands — "the 
things  about  you." 

"Indeed!  Might  I  ask  who  you  are?" 

"I  am  a  guest.  I  am  called  Mohammed.  We  are 
all  guests  in  this  world  of  shadows.  Some  meet  with 
welcome.  Others  wander  alone." 

"Your  remarks,  sir,  appear  to  be  poor  para- 
phrases of  indifferent  poets." 

"No  one  who  seeks  to  share  with  others  the 
beauty  he  perceives,  merits  indifference.  These  art- 
ists, scribes  and  craftsmen" — one  long  brown  hand 
indicated  the  laden  shelves — "some  of  them  men  of 
myown  land,  sought  to  give  beauty  to  others.  Now, 
you  are  sharing  their  dreams." 

"Indeed?" 

"Some  of  their  dreams  were  unlovely,  of  ven- 
geance, of  death.  There  is  blood  on  those  Damascus 
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blades.  I  can  see  it,  even  after  the  passing  of  cen- 
turies. But  some  were  beautiful,  effendi.  In  such 
surroundings  the  poet  refreshes  his  spirit." 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  man  in  the  corner, 
"for  your  informative  observations.  And  now,  if 
you  are  conscious  of  sufficient  spiritual  refreshment, 
no  doubt  you  will  wish  to  rejoin  the  other  guests?" 

"I  will  do  so,  effendi."  The  placid  speaker  crossed 
his  hands  on  his  breast  and  bowed.  "Es-salaam 
"aleykum." 

"  Aleykum  es-salaam,"  came  the  automatic  re- 
sponse. 

The  Egyptian  moved  noiselessly  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  went  out. 

Muttering  angrily  and  glaring  at  the  clock,  the 
man  in  the  corner  got  up.  With  his  journal  tucked 
under  his  arm  and  his  whisky  glass  held  in  his  hand, 
he  crossed  to  a  short,  oaken  stair  leading  to  an 
arched  opening  above,  and  went  up. 

A  door  banged  loudly,  somewhere.  .  .  . 
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When  Lord  Glengale  bad  gone,  intending  to 
spend  the  night  at  Ins  club,  Storm  Kenned)  bad 
squarely  faced  the  responsibilit)  be  bad  accepted. 
It  was  no  lighi  one 

Having  tailed,  .in  Lord  Glengale  had  failed,  to 
get  ,m>  reply  on  the  telephone,  Kennedy  sent  Whit- 
takei  around  to  the  Sloane  street  Bat  where  Lad] 

Hilar)  ».is  staying,  tO  learn  what  lie  could  of  her 
movements  since  Lord  Glengale  had  paid  his  visit. 
Sergeant  Whittaker  was  adept  at  this  type  of  in- 
quiry. 

Half  an  hour  later,  he  called  up.  The  head  porter 
h.ui  had  orders  to  send  certain  baggage  foi  the  two 

ladies  ahead  to  Victoria  on  the  following  morning. 
It  was  to  be  put  aboard  the  Golden  Arrow  Paris  Ex- 
press, in  which  then  >eats  were  already  reserved. 

Hut  this  oriler  had  been  canceled.  The  two  ladies 
had  driven  off,  without  baggage,  in  Lady  Hilary's 
car.  shortly  after  ten  thirty.  Lady  Hilary,  who  was 
driving,  had  asked  the  porter  which  was  the  best 
road  to  Lychgate,  in  Surrey,  and  he  had  advised  her 
to  go  through  Kings  Riding,  pointing  out,  however, 
that  there  was  a  threat  of  fog. 

What  on  earth  did  this  mean?  Why  Lychgate  at 
ten  thirty  on  a  misty  night? 

STORM  KENNEDY  found  a  possible  explana- 
tion among  unanswered  mail — an  invitation 
card  from  Joan  Faraway,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a 
particular  friend  of  Hilary's,  bidding  him  attend  an 
austerity  birthday  party  to  be  held  that  night  at 
some  strange  address  in  Surrey.  All  welcome  any 
time  between  8:00  and  8:00. 

Kennedy  had  not  intended  to  go.  Joan,  American 
wife  of  the  Honorable  Peter  Faraway,  had  far  too 
much  money.  The  town  flat  was  unsuitable  for  the 
sort  of  affairs  Joan  liked,  and  she  had  hired  some 
place  in  Lychgate. 

She  was  out  when  he  called  the  Mayfair  number, 
as  he  had  anticipated,  but  after  some  delay  he  heard 
Peter's  voice. 

"Hullo!   Hullo!   Is  that  old  Bill  Kennedy?" 

"Hullo,  Peter.  I  want  to  ask  you  something  in 
the  strictest  confidence.  Do  you  know  if  Hilary 
Bruton  will  be  at  the  party  tonight?" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  came  Peter's  voice.  "Can't 
hear  you  very  well." 

"I  said,  will  Hilary  Bruton  be  at  the  party  to- 
night?" 

"Oh,  yes.  I  seem  to  remember  Joan  saying  so," 
Peter  had  said. 

The  fog  had  grown  steadily  with  every  mile  Ken- 
nedy covered.  Such  a  blanket  was  wholly  unsea- 
sonable, but  no  means  unprecedented  in  this 
neighborhood.  In  his  methodical  way,  Kennedy, 
before  starting,  had  traced  the  exact  location  of  the 
house.  And  that  was  the  only  reason  that  he  ever 
got  there  at  all. 

A  number  of  cars  creeping  warily  through  the 
gloom  had  passed  him  during  the  last  mile,  which 
lay  along  an  unfrequented  road.  He  strongly  sus- 
pected that  they  were  those  of  Joan's  departing 
guests. 

In  this  suspicion  he  was  confirmed  as  he  picked 
a  cautious  way  up  an  ascending  and  serpentine  ap- 
proach through  overhanging  elms.  Headlights  ma- 
terialized out  of  the  murk,  and  a  large  sedan, 
narrowly  missing  him,  swerved  by.  He  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  occupants.  One  of  them  wore  a  light 
topcoat  and  a  chef's  tall  white  cap.  He  was  singing. 

The  party  had  broken  up.  These  were  members 
of  a  caterer's  staff.  Kennedy  knew  he  was  on  a 
fool's  errand.  But  he  went  ahead.  .  .  . 

Once  more  the  door  of  that  strange  museum-like 
room  was  opened,  gently,  and  a  woman  looked  in. 
Finding  the  room  empty,  she  moved  with  quiet  self- 
possession  to  a  littered  desk  upon  which  a  telephone 
stood. 

Her  movements  had  an  Oriental  languor  and  her 
backless  gown  displayed  arms  and  shoulders  hav- 
ing the  gleam  of  mellowed  ivory.  A  clear  profile, 
its  small  nose  and  chin,  petulant  mouth,  out- 
lined against  a  fraement  of  wall-painting,  closely 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  73) 
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You  can't  win.    Even  if  you're  $4.98  ahead  in  the  game,  kibitzing  tax  cops  say  it's  earned  income  and  want  Uncle  Sam's  share 


Look  Out  for  the  Tax  Cops 


RE  you  a  smart  fellow  who  believes  you 
can  fool  Uncle  Sam  in  your  tax  return? 
If  so,  your  chances  of  getting  into  a 
jam  have  just  gone  up  several  thousand 
per  cent.  You're  just  the  type  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  going  to  investigate 
this  year  as  part  of  a  new  campaign  to  check  up 
on  the  taxpaying  habits  of  John  Q.  Ordinary  Tax- 
payer. 

"This  new  program  is  not  designed  to  scare  peo- 
ple out  of  their  wits,"  states  a  bureau  official.  "But 
it  is  most  positively  designed  to  collect  all  the  tax 
money  due  the  government.  We  owe  it  to  every 
honest  taxpayer  to  see  to  it  that  others  tote  their 
share  of  the  load." 

If  you  have  trimmed  on  your  tax  payments  in  the 
hope  of  saving  many  dollars  or  just  a  few,  some  fine 
day  you  will  come  back  from  lunch  and  find  an  In- 
ternal Revenue  man  waiting  for  you.  He  will  pro- 
duce your  income-tax  return  and  say:  Did  you 
report  all  your  income?  Did  you  do  an  odd  job 
which  you  haven't  listed?  Was  that  tour  of  the  high 
spots  which  you  claimed  exemption  for  really  nec- 
essary for  your  business?  Did  you  get  a  gift  from  a 
customer  in  St.  Louis?  Have  you  any  records  to 
show  that  you  are  the  main  support  of  your  mother- 


By  HAROLD  WOLFF 

If  you're  not  an  entirely  honest  tax- 
payer and  believe  you  can  fool  Uncle 
Sam,  read  this  article  and  get  the  facts. 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  go- 
ing to  do  a  big  job  of  checking  this  year, 
right  down  to  the  low-income  brackets 

in-law  or  that  you  really  gave  that  $5  to  the  Red 
Cross?  Prove  it  or  pay  up. 

And  that's  only  a  taste  of  what's  to  come.  Unless 
he's  satisfied  with  your  answers,  you  will  find  that  a 
revenue  agent  can,  in  this  land  of  the  free,  go 
through  your  bankbooks,  check  your  personal 
charge  accounts,  even  ask  you  to  explain  where 
you  got  the  money  for  that  new  suite  of  living- 
room  furniture. 

By  the  time  the  agent  closes  his  report,  you  will 
have  been  through  a  microscopic  going-over.  You 
can  judge  your  chances  of  getting  away  with  any- 
thing by  what  happened  last  year  when  the  bureau 
collected  two  billion  dollars  from  individuals  and 
firms  who  hoped  they  were  safe  from  scrutiny. 


Up  to  now  the  bureau  tracked  down  the  small 
taxpayer  only  if  he  did  something  that  aroused  sus- 
picion or  if  someone  informed  on  him.  If  you  were 
one  of  the  50,000,000  ordinary  $7.000-a-year-or- 
under  mortals,  and  filed  a  plausible-looking  return, 
your  chance  of  getting  investigated  was  literally 
less  than  one  in  a  million.  "Virtually  nil"  and  "prac- 
tically zero"  is  the  way  a  committee  of  tax  experts 
described  your  chance  of  tangling  with  the  bu- 
reau's sleuths. 

Tax  experts  have  known  for  some  time  that  small 
taxpayers  have  been  getting  away  with  a  big  chunk 
of  revenue  that  Uncle  Sam  sorely  needs.  Former 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  A.L.M.  Wiggins, 
top  adviser  to  the  government  on  tax  matters,  esti- 
mates that  many  billions'  worth  of  income  have 
never  been  declared  by  taxpayers,  most  of  whom 
are  in  the  lower  brackets.  This  is  unfair  to  you 
conscientious  taxpayers.  Hence  the  Audit  Control 
Program,  as  the  new  investigation  system  for  all 
tax  returns  is  called. 

Devised  by  a  team  of  Treasury  investigators, 
trained  to  catch  tax  errors,  ACP  is  expected  to  put 
the  fear  of  Uncle  Sam  into  evasive  lower-bracket 
citizens.  Here's  how  it  will  work.  From  the  re- 
turns that  look  perfectly  okay,  and  would  ordi- 
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larily  never  be  checked,  the  Washington,  D.C..  bu- 

au  will  select  150,000  for  scrutiny.  They  will  in- 
:lude  a  sample  from  every  neighborhood  in  the 
:ountry,  distributed  according  to  income  brackets, 
o  that  the  bulk  of  them  will  be  from  taxpayers  with 
net  incomes  of  under  $7,000. 

There  will  be  a  sample  from  hundreds  of  occu- 
pations. "If  there  are  six  barbers  in  town,  we  would 
like  to  check  up  on  at  least  one  of  them,"  explains 
the  bureau. 

With  ACP  in  operation,  I,  for  example,  can  be 
reasonably  sure  that  I  or  some  other  writer,  with 
about  the  same  income  and  living  in  the  same  part 
of  New  York  City,  will  get  tapped. 

If  you  run  a  drugstore  in  Kalamazoo,  you  can  be 
sure  that  you  or  some  other  druggist  in  \our  neck  ot 
the  woods  will  have  his  income-tax  return  thor- 
ughly  studied. 

"We  don't  want  to  put  people  in  jail.  We  want 
to  'educate  them',"  is  the  soothing  word  from  a 
bureau  official.  And  in  a  few  years,  they  are  conti- 
nent that  ACP  will  educate  delinquent  taxpayers 
out  of  a  good  part  of  the  billions  of  tax  dollars  that 
are  owed  Uncle  Sam. 

How  will  ACP  tell  whether  or  not  you  are  paying 
every  cent  you  owe  the  government?  Some  of  the 
methods  of  the  trade  are  top  secret.  But  enough  of 
the  bureau's  techniques  can  be  disclosed  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  they  will  be  look- 
ing for,  and  how  they  will  go  about 
finding  it. 

To  begin  with,  they  think  that  the 
bulk  of  the  missing  taxes  lies  in  con- 
cealed income.  And  ferreting  this 
out  is  sometimes  as  simple  as  follow- 
ing the  real-estate  pages  in  the  news- 
paper. 

That  device  trapped  a  certain 
Washington,  D.C.,  business  woman 
whose  office  was  located  right  across 
the  street  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

The  lady  in  question  had  bought  a 
new  home,  and  the  purchase  was  an- 
nounced in  the  paper.  But  the  in- 
come reported  on  her  tax  return  was 
nowhere  near  enough  to  pay  for  the 
house,  and  the  lady  had  a  lot  of  ex- 
plaining to  do,  and  a  lot  of  back  taxes 
to  pay. 

Banks  co-operate  by  reporting  "un- 
usual currency  transactions,"  espe- 
cially if  they  involve  bills  of  large 
denomination.  This  is  why  one 
"smart"  Massachusetts  merchant  bur- 
ied his  money  in  his  basement.  He 
figured  that  his  gains  from  black- 
market  sugar  deals  would  attract  at- 
tention if  they  were  deposited  in  the 
bank. 

Four  years  later,  he  thought  he  was 
in  the  clear  and  dug  up  the  money.  It 
had  molded  a  bit.  With  consummate  confidence, 
he  sent  it  to  the  Treasury  Department,  asking  for 
new  bills.  He  got  them,  but  also  a  visit  from  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  ended  up  paying 
the  government  a  wad  of  back  income  taxes  and 
going  to  jail. 

Payments  to  You  Are  Reported 

And  did  you  know  that  every  time  anyone  pays 
you  $500  or  more,  or  $100  in  dividends,  he  is  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Bureau's  Processing  Center  at 
Kansas  City? 

And  did  you  know  that  two  hundred  million  little 
slips  of  paper — nearly  all  of  them  wage  reports — 
wend  their  way  to  the  Bureau's  Processing  Center 
every  year,  bearing  reports  of  payment  you  re- 
ceived? And  when  you  file  your  return,  it  is  com- 
pared with  Kansas  City's  records.  If  the  two  don't 
match,  you  will  be  asked  to  explain. 

Even  more  trouble  for  tax  evaders  comes  from 
the  accumulated  know-how  of  the  investigators.  It's 


amazing  how  much  these  boys  know  about  \oui 
sources  of  income,  in  addition  to  what  comes  from 
your  regular  salary.  They  know  how  much  a  beauty- 
parlor  operator  in  a  residential  neighborhood 
should  average  in  tips  in  a  year,  and  now  much 
more  she  would  get  if  her  shop  were  in  a  smart 
downtown  establishment. 

They  know  all  about  the  incomes  ot  taxi  drivers 
and  headwaiters  from  the  corner  barroom  to  the 
swank  night  spots.  In  one  Eastern  bureau  office 
they  even  employ  a  Chinese  agent  who  is  an  au- 
thority on  incomes  derived  from  the  laundry  busi- 
ness. 

Sometimes  the  Treasury's  experts  know  more 
about  a  person's  income  than  the  person  knows 
himself.  One  of  the  prize  letters  in  the  bureau's  file 
is  a  thank-you  note  from  an  Illinois  tavern  keeper 
whom  the  bureau  moved  in  on  a  year  ago.  As  the 
tavern  keeper  had  reported  how  much  liquor  he 
had  bought  during  the  year,  the  investigators  were 
able  to  figure  out  about  how  many  drinks  he  had 
sold,  and  how  much  money  he  should  have  taken  in. 

Some  time  after  the  bureau  had  collected  the  dif- 
ference in  taxes,  it  received  an  apologetic  note  from 
the  tavern  keeper  reporting:  "I  put  two  detectives 
in  my  place  and  found  that  you  were  right.  My 
bartenders  had  been  tapping  the  till.  Thank  you." 

Revenue  men  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  cash 
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■limits  to  men?     Try  and  keep  the  tax  cop  from  busting  into 
beauty  parlor.    He  wants  to  ensure  Uncle  Sam's  share  of  tips 


income  that  never  gets  recorded.  Did  you  realize 
that  if  you  sit  up  all  Saturday  night  and  come  out 
$4.98  ahead  in  a  poker  game,  that  is  reportable  in- 
come? So  is  your  profit  on  a  car  trade-in  or  the 
house  you  bought  for  a  song  and  sold  for  a  boom 
price.  Gifts  or  bonuses  that  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  your  business  should  be  reported.  And. 
though  many  people  have  the  idea  that  govern- 
ment bonds  are  tax-free,  that  proviso  doesn't  apply 
to  bonds  bought  since  1941.  So  the  interest  on  any 
of  those  you  cashed  in  1948  is  taxable. 

This  year  those  doctors,  dentists,  farmers  and 
fishermen  who  have  been  delinquent  in  the  past  are 
going  to  get  hit  with  everything  the  bureau  knows. 
Domestic  servants,  small  businessmen,  traveling 
salesmen  are  also  expected  to  turn  up  some  un- 
tapped revenue. 

With  the  farmers,  the  checking  may  be  no  more 
complicated  than  watching  stories  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press  about  farm  income,  which  in 
some  cases  recently  has  been  fantastically  high.  At 
least  one  farmer,  whose  tale  of  fortune  was  written 
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up  in  a  magazine,  has  been  called  upon  to  square 
the  story  he  told  the  repOl  ter  with  what  he  had  said 
in  his  ta\  return.  He  paid  up.  So  will  those  doctors 
whose  new  cars  and  general  living  standards  don't 
jibe  with  the  modest  incomes  they  have  been  re- 
porting. 

To  check  up  on  doctors,  the  investigators  ana- 
lyzed the  number  of  prescriptions  that  had  been 
filed  in  neighboring  drugstores,  studied  the  surgical 
records  in  hospitals.  In  one  Michigan  case,  they 
indicated  that  they  might  go  so  far  as  to  check  with 
each  ot  a  doctor's  patients.  The  threat  yielded  a 
confession  of  $99,000  in  unreported  income  which, 
when  penalties  were  added,  netted  the  govern- 
ment $70,000.  To  check  up  on  opticians,  the  bu- 
reau traced  their  records  which  in  one  case  alone 
showed  up  $50,000  in  unreported  income. 

The  Barber  Who  Had  a  Side  Line 

A  Norfolk,  Virginia,  barber  who  sold  lottery 
tickets  on  the  side  thought  he  could  fool  the  bureau 
by  not  keeping  any  records  of  his  income.  But  the 
investigator  proved  that  his  total  assets  increased 
$34,000  in  two  years,  and  he  had  to  pay  taxes  and 
penalties  on  that  amount. 

In  the  case  of  a  Michigan  doctor,  who  had  no 
records  of  his  income,  an  investigator  painstakingly 
reconstructed  his  earnings  by  adding 
up  his  purchases  made  at  various 
stores  during  the  year.  This  turned  up 
an  unreported  income  of  $12,000. 
The  same  tedious  approach  nicked  an 
Iowa  farmer  for  $38,000. 

So  whatever  your  sources  of  in- 
come, whether  they  are  recorded  or 
not,  remember  ACP  will  have  ways 
of  getting  Uncle  Sam's  share.  And 
they  will  be  equally  adroit  in  their 
ability  to  cope  with  the  deduction 
side  of  your  tax  return.  Will  Rogers 
used  to  say:  "The  income  tax  has 
^B^.  made  more  liars  out  of  the  American 

}  people  than  golf  has."  And  heads  of 

charities  would  agree  that  if  we  gave 
all  that  we  claimed  we  did  to  organiza- 
tions like  the  Red  Cross  or  the  March 
of  Dimes,  they  would  have  no  finan- 
cial problems  whatever. 

Those  who  claim  remarkable  tax 
exemption  on  the  basis  of  donations 
to  charity  and  worthy  causes  can  ex- 
pect a  going  over  from  ACP. 

The  bureau  has  in  mind  the  Park- 
ersburg.  West  Virginia,  lady  who 
claimed  a  deduction  for  a  gift  to  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Un- 
ion. The  revenue  agent  had  no  grudge 
against  the  lineal  descendants  of  Car- 
rie Nation,  but  he  did  protest  against 
that  item  appearing  on  a  return  that 
also  claimed  a  man-sized  tax  deduc- 
tion on  liquor  she  had  bought.  Consistency  is  the 
one  thing  the  bureau  expects  of  all  of  us. 

Another  place  where  the  bureau  thinks  part  of 
the  missing  billions  are  hiding  is  in  the  column 
marked  dependents.  Last  year,  in  prosecuting  the 
Lustig  family  for  a  three-million-dollar  fraud,  the 
bureau  found  that  one  of  the  defendants  had  saved 
himself  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  by  claiming  his 
mother  as  a  dependent.  She  had  been  dead  four 
years. 

And  at  the  other  end  of  the  income  bracket  is  a 
Colorado  truck  driver  who  tried  to  save  $70  by 
listing  a  couple  of  nonexistent  dependents.  He  is 
now  serving  a  jail  sentence  for  his  relatively  small 
fraud. 

A  spot  check  on  a  suburb  of  New  York  revealed 
that  there  was  something  irregular  about  two  thirds 
of  the  dependency  deductions.  You  can  be  sure 
that  ACP  will  be  checking  that  item  closely  this 
year. 
Checking  on  dependency  gives  the  bureau  many 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  71) 
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By  W.  L.  KNICKMEYER 

Julie  takes  the  Woman  Question  seriously — Jake  takes  Julie 
seriously — and  together  they  solve  their  problems — blithely 


liquor. 


MET  her  at  a  party.  It  was  one  of  those 
intellectual  things:  a  lot  of  yap  about 
the  U.N.  and  existentialism  with  girls  in 
leather  sandals,  and  three  kinds  of  bad 
Don't  ask  me  why  I  was  there. 

I  was  standing  back  against  the  wall  and  I'd  just 
made  up  my  mind  to  leave  when  this  girl  popped 
up.  She  was  wearing  one  of  those  dresses  that 
makes  you  want  to  know  what  keeps  it  up.  It  was 
long  and  green  and  her  shoulders  were  white  and 
smooth.  There  was  a  touch  of  red  in  her  hair.  A 
cluster  of  something.  I  couldn't  make  out  whether 
they  were  cherries  or  strawberries. 

Whatever  they  were,  they  didn't  belong  at  a 
party  like  that.  The  girl  stood  in  front  of  me  and 
stared  into  my  face  like  she  was  mad  at  somebody. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  demanded.  "What's  your 
name?  I  never  saw  you  before."  Her  voice  was 
low,  kind  of  husky,  but  smooth  and  nice. 

I  decided  it  was  too  early  to  go  home.  "Jake 
Holcomb,"  I  said. 

"Glad  to  know  you,  Holcomb,"  she  said.  "Mine's 
Bennet." 

I  blinked.    "Just  Bennet?" 

"Isn't  that  enough?  Your  friends  call  you  Hol- 
comb, don't  they?" 

"No,"  I  said.     "My  friends  call  me  Jake." 

She  waved  a  hand.  "It  doesn't  matter."  She 
pointed  a  finger  at  my  nose.  "What  do  you  think 
about  the  Woman  Question?" 

I  hadn't  thought  about  it.  "I  don't  know.  I'm  in 
favor  of  it,  I  guess." 

Her  lips  came  together  tight.  "You're  like  all 
the  others,"  she  said.  "You  think  it's  funny.  You 
don't  know  what  it's  like  to  be  a  woman." 

It  wasn't  my  fault.    I  just  wasn't  built  right  for  it 

I  looked  around  at  the  party.  The  smoke  was  a 
little  thicker,  the  yap  was  a  little  louder.  I  looked 
back  at  the  girl.  She  was  standing  there  with  her 
chin  stuck  out  and  her  hands  on  her  hips,  and  she 
came  about  to  my  shoulder. 

"Bennet,"  I  said,  "you're  absolutely  right.  Let's 
go  somewhere  and  discuss  it." 

I  grinned  when  I  said  it,  and  for  a  minute  she 
looked  like  she  might  slap  me.  Then  she  had  an 
idea;  you  could  see  it  working  in  back  of  her  eyes. 
I  was  light-minded,  frivolous.  I  didn't  give  a  damn 
about  the  Woman  Question.  Okay — she'd  convert 
me. 

She  made  a  smile  that  didn't  quite  get  to  her 
eyes. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "All  right.  Where  shall  we  go?" 

Her  name  was  Julie.  We  found  a  hole-in-the- 
wall  bar  and  sat  in  a  booth  and  drank  beers.  Her 
hair  shone,  her  eyes  were  big  and  brown  and  lovely. 

"Bennet,"  I  said,  "you're  crazy.  What  have  you 
got  to  worry  about?" 

The  eyes  were  earnest,  indignant.     She  leaned 


across  the  table  toward  me  and  her  voice  got  in- 
tensity in  it.    "I'm  a  woman,"  she  said. 

That  I  couldn't  deny.  "So  are  a  lot  of  other  peo- 
ple.   What's  your  beef?" 

She  bit  her  lip,  staring  at  me.  Somebody  dropped 
a  nickel  in  the  juke  box  and  the  music  played  sweet 
and  soft  and  her  eyes  looked  past  me  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

"I  feel  so — frustrated,"  she  whispered.  "I  want 
to  express  myself.  I  want  to  find  fulfillment."  The 
eyes  were  big  and  unhappy.  I  decided  not  to  laugh. 
She  said,  "But  I'm  a  woman,  and — what  can  I  do? 
What  is  there  for  me?" 

She  seemed  to  expect  an  answer.  I  drank  some 
beer.    Then  I  said,  "Why  not  get  married?" 

"Married!  Tie  myself  to  some  man — be  his 
slave — cook  for  him,  darn  his  socks!"  It  was  too 
much.    She  couldn't  go  on. 

"Some  women  like  it,"  I  said.  "Have  you  ever 
been  in  love?" 

"Oh — love!"  She  shrugged  it  off.  Her  shoulders 
were  nice,  too,  smooth  and  white.  "Love  is  just  a 
trap.    A  biological  trap." 

Trap  or  not,  it  had  its  points.  I  looked  at  Julie 
and  rubbed  my  chin  with  my  hand.  This  was  what 
came  of  teaching  women  to  read.  Maybe  the  old 
days  were  the  best.    I  drank  some  more  beer. 

"What  about  a  job?"  I  said. 

She  made  a  scornful  laugh.  "I've  got  a  job.  Do 
you  know  what  1  do?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "I  left  my  crystal  ball  at  home. 
What  do  you  do?" 

"I'm  a  reporter.  I  go  to  weddings  and  write  what 
the  bride  wore!" 

It  was  a  job,  wasn't  it?  The  President  of  the 
United  States  can't  say  more.  His  job  pays  a  little 
better,  maybe,  but  on  the  other  hand  it's  temporary. 

"Well,"  I  said.    "Somebody's  got  to  do  it." 

"Everywhere  I  turn,"  she  said,  "there's  a  blank 
wall.    Because  I'm  a  woman." 

I  had  an  idea.  "How  long  have  you  had  this 
job?" 

"Why — three  weeks." 

And  they  hadn't  made  her  city  editor.  Her  path 
was  rugged.    "Uh-huh.    And  before  that?" 

She  shrugged  again.  "It's  the  same  story  every- 
where. Fashion  drawing,  social  work — even  poli- 
tics.   A  blank  wall." 

It  sounded  like  a  crowded  life.  She  couldn't  have 
been  much  over  twenty.  I  said,  "Listen.  Have  you 
ever  sung  with  the  Metropolitan?" 

Julie  sat  up  straighter.  A  look  came  into  her 
eye.  "No,"  she  admitted.  "But  I  used  to  sing  in 
the  choir  at  home.    Do  you  suppose — ?" 

I  stopped  that,  quick.  "Frankly,  no.  They  tell 
me  it  takes  something  special." 

She  looked  disappointed,  but  nodded.  "Yes.  I 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52) 
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Old  Koreans,  like  this  rice  farmer,  cling  to  the  traditions  of  their  culture,  one  of  the  world's  oldest 


N  AMERICAN  colonel  walked  casu- 
ally along  the  Bong  Chung — the  Broad- 
way of  Seoul,  South  Korea's  capital. 
He  stopped  at  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
sidewalk  stalls  to  examine  some  sou- 
venir silk  handkerchiefs.  As  he  did  so,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a  well-dressed,  obviously  upper-class 
Korean  youth.  The  Korean  glared  at  the  colonel, 
then  at  his  feet.  "Migook!"  he  muttered,  the  fa- 
vorite Korean  epithet  for  his  liberators,  which  trans-, 
lates  roughly  into,  "Dirty  American!" 

Some  200  miles  southeast  of  the  Korean  capital, 
in  a  tiny  village,  a  Military  Government  public- 
opinion  analyst  questioned  an  aged  Korean  farmer. 
"If  you  had  your  choice,"  he  asked,  "would  you 
prefer  a  Russian  or  an  American  form  of  govern- 
ment?" 

The  farmer  looked  incredulous.  "The  Russians 
are  masters;  you  Americans  are  children,"  he  re- 
plied. "We  will  have  only  one  kind  of  government, 
and  that  is  a  Korean  government.  All  the  rest  is 
nonsense." 

These  are  not  isolated  incidents.  They  happen 
every  day  in  that  finger  of  land  called  Korea  which 
reaches  out  into  the  sea  from  Manchuria. 

Both  the  Russians,  who  have  tried  to  commu- 
nize  North  Korea,  and  the  Americans,  who  have 
tried  to  democratize  South  Korea,  have  met  with 
an  equal  degree  of  failure.  They  have  discovered 
that  although  you  can  lead  the  Korean  to  new  wa- 
ters of  political  experience,  you  cannot  make  him 
drink.  For  the  Koreans  are  so  stubborn  and  so  im- 
movable, so  unalterably  convinced  of  their  national 
superiority,  that  they  have  earned  for  themselves 
the  title  of:  The  Irish  of  the  Orient. 

The  very  fact  that  Korea  boasts  a  recorded  his- 
tory that  goes  back  to  2,000  B.C.  has  proved  a  severe 
handicap  to  the  American  occupation. 


One  evening  I  was  visiting  at  the  home  of  Kim 
Yun-sik.  Kim  was  studying  engineering  at  Seoul 
University  and  hoped  to  continue  his  studies  in  the 
United  States.  Although  it  was  five  degrees  below 
zero  outside,  we  were  comfortably  warm  in  stock- 
inged feet  and  only  the  lightest  clothing. 

"Sometimes  you  Americans  are  very  amusing," 
Kim  said.  "I  have  been  reading  an  article  in  one  of 
your  engineering  magazines  about  a  new  method 
of  heating  homes  by  running  hot-water  pipes  be- 
neath the  floors.  The  author  calls  it  a  'great  achieve- 
ment of  American  engineering,'  and  predicts  it  will 
revolutionize  home  building  throughout  the  world." 
Kim  smiled.  "Come,  let  me  show  you  something." 

We  put  on  our  shoes  and  our  heavy  overcoats 
and  walked  into  the  yard.  Kim  scraped  the  snow 
away  from  a  trap  door  set  into  the  ground  about  two 
feet  from  the  side  of  the  house.  He  opened  it,  and 
we  were  forced  back  by  the  heat  from  a  raging  coal 
fire.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "the  heat  reaches  beneath 
the  entire  house.  It  rises  through  the  floor  and 
between  the  walls  and  keeps  our  rooms  at  an  even 
temperature  for  as  much  as  eight  hours  after  the 
fire  has  burned  out.  Your  American  engineers  are 
not  so  ingenious  after  all.  We  Koreans  have  been 
using  this  system  for  the  past  2,000  years." 

Even  the  most  notable  military  successes  of  the 
United  States  come  out  only  second  best.  A  U.S. 
Army  major  had  just  concluded  his  lecture  at  Ewha 
College  as  guest  instructor  of  American  history. 
The  subject  under  discussion  had  been  the  famous 
Civil  War  naval  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac.  The  major  had  tried  to  make  the  point 
that  the  battle  was  famous  because  these  were  the 
first  ironclad  ships  in  history.  The  students  seemed 
strangely  unimpressed. 

The  major  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  lack  of 
enthusiasm  until"  one  student  took  him  aside  and 
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kindly  informed  him  that  in  the  late  16th  century, 
more  than  200  years  before  the  Civil  War,  an  iron- 
clad Korean  ship  had  led  a  fleet  against  a  huge 
flotilla  of  Japanese  vessels  and  won  the  battle.  This 
vessel,  known  today  as  the  Tortoise,  was  completely 
ironclad.  Some  naval  historians  claim  it  would 
have  made  the  Monitor  look  like  a  defenseless  row- 
boat. 

There's  another  outcropping  of  Irishism  in  the 
Korean  that  doesn't  make  him  any  easier  to  work 
with  or  to  understand.  Some  unknown  wag  made  a 
good  point  when  he  added  four  words  to  the  lyrical 
descriptive  phrase  and  dubbed  Korea  The  Land  of 
the  Morning  Calm — and  the  Daytime  Demonstra- 
tion. Like  any  true  Son  of  Erin,  the  Korean  would 
rather  step  into  a  good  knock-down,  drag-out  fight 
than  sit  down  to  a  bowl  of  his  national  dish, 
kim-chee. 

Provided  the  scrap  is  big  enough,  the  Korean 
does  not  seem  to  care  what  it  is  all  about.  This 
love  of  battle  for  its  own  sake  was  sharply  brought 
home  to  the  Americans  less  than  three  months  after 
the  occupation. 

Communists  Plan  Protest  Parade 

In  December,  1945,  President  Truman  at  the 
Moscow  conference,  announced  his  proposal  that 
Korea  be  placed  under  a  4-nations  trusteeship.  This 
development  caught  the  South  Korean  Communists 
by  surprise.  After  a  hurried  consultation,  the  party 
announced  it  would  hold  a  monster  antitrusteeship 
demonstration  on  January  1st.  Farmers,  students 
and  children  from  distances  as  much  as  100  miles 
rushed  to  party  headquarters  in  Seoul  and  asked  to 
join  the  parade. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  morning  of  January  1st,  a 
gay  procession  of  some  10,000  Koreans  began  their 
march  through  the  streets  of  Seoul.  They  sang  Ko- 
rean folk  songs  and  swung  banners  reading:  Down 
with  Trusteeship;  No  Slavery  for  Korea;  and  Down 
with  American  Imperialism.  But  two  hours  later 
disaster  struck.  Then,  completing  a  tortuous  jour- 
ney from  the  Kremlin  to  Pyong-yang  (capital  of 
North  Korea)  and  from  Pyong-yang  to  Seoul,  the 
news  arrived  that  the  Communist  party  had  decided 
to  support  trusteeship! 

But  the  Koreans  would  not  be  kept  from  then- 
demonstration.  Ten  thousand  marchers  momen- 
tarily halted  their  parade.  Twenty  thousand  hands 
made  quick,  clumsy  revisions  on  their  placards. 
Then  the  procession  began  again,  as  merrily  as  be- 
fore. Only  this  time  the  banners  read:  Up  tyMfi 
with  Trusteeship;  No  More  Slavery  for  Korea;  and 
Down  with  Japanese  ^rfi^^f^  Imperialism! 

Yet  when  the  odds  are  heavy  and  he  is  genuinely 
interested  in  his  cause,  the  Korean  is  doubly  dan- 
gerous. This  was  demonstrated  on  Sam  II  (March 
1),  1919,  when  Korean  resentment  at  14  years  of 
Japanese  occupation  burst  its  bounds.  In  the  face 
of  Japanese  rifles,  the  entire  populace  of  Seoul 
converged  on  Chong-No  Square  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  broke  down  the  Japanese-constructed  bar- 
riers and  definitely  sounded  their  sacred  Independ- 
ence Bell. 

The  gesture  was  magnificent,  but  futile.  A  bloody 
sun  set  on  Korea  that  day  as  the  Japanese  soldiers 
and  police  slaughtered  an  estimated  75,000  people. 
Nothing  concrete  was  achieved.  The  Japanese  op- 
pression continued  for  another  quarter-century. 
But  Sam  II  today  is  the  Korean's  number  one 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 
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When  it  comes  to  pugnacity  and  stubbornness,  even  the  Irish  do  not  excel  the  Koreans,  and  with 
Korea  a  key  to  the  Far  East,  they're  ready  to  play  ball  with  whoever  offers  them  what  they  want 
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"I'll  give  you  guys  this  package,"  said  the  Marine  with 
all  the  silver  dollars.  "If  I  don't  write  for  it  within 
three  years,  it's  yours."  And  now  the  three  years  are  up 
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"OKAY,"  said  Carl,  through 
his  cigar.  "Open  her  up."  I 
could  not  look  at  him.  He  dis- 
gusted me — the  way  he  said  it. 
He  was  a  hound  after  money 
if  I  ever  saw  one,  that  Carl 
Forger.  "Come  on,"  he  said, 
banging  with  both  palms  on 
the  table,  "I  got  to  beat  it." 

"The  man  who  gave  us  this  is  dead,"  I  said. 
"Think  about  him  for  a  couple  of  seconds." 

He  shrugged,  blowing  smoke,  waving  his  cigar. 
His  eyes  said,  "What  good  will  it  do  him?  Come  on 
— let's  have  it." 

I  snapped  the  string  on  the  thick,  flat  package. 
I  squinted  at  Carl  who  seemed — as  always — to  be 
enjoying  my  annoyance.  His  derby  was  tilted  back 
exposing  the  big  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  His  fat 
underlip  was  out.  He  looked  like  a  pudgy,  pool- 
room cheap  skate  who  made  his  living  by  sharpness 
and  treachery  and  no  work.  Which  he  was. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "you  don't  want  no  part 
of  this  jack.    Oh,  no!" 

I  was  too  angry  to  answer.  I  unfolded  the  heavy 
brown  paper  and  began  turning  back  layers  of 
faded  cloth.  Part  of  an  old  USMC  shirt  it  looked 
like. 

"Don't  hurry,"  said  Carl.  "Please  don't  hurry." 
I  peeled  away  the  cloth,  piece  by  piece.  My 
hands  moved  slower.  I  thought  back  to  the  day 
when  Carl  and  I  had  been  given  this  strange  brown 
package,  back  to  the  big  blond-headed  Marine  with 
the  soft  voice. 

WE  WERE  lying  at  anchor  off  Betio,  inside  the 
Tarawa  Atoll.  It  was  one  of  those  tremendous 
Pacific  days  with  gold  sunlight  on  the  water  and 
clouds  like  whipped  cream  around  the  edges.  About 
a  hundred  Marines  were  aboard — twenty-five  more 
than  we  were  supposed  to  carry. 

"Listen,"  said  Carl,  waving  his  hand  at  the  well 
deck.  "There's  something  funny  about  these  guys." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  said. 

"Just  funny.   How  they  act.  Can't  you  see  it?" 

Sure  I  could  see  it.  But  I  gave  Carl  a  sarcastic 
look.  We  didn't  like  each  other.  Somehow  we 
always  got  stuck  on  the  same  anchor  watch  and  we 
were  always  fighting. 

"They're  nuts,"  he  said,  shaking  his  greasy  head, 
"plain  nuts." 

"You'd  be  nuts  too,  if  you'd  had  what  they  had 
for  four  days." 

He  snickered,  wrinkling  his  fat  nose.  He  waddled 
down  the  starboard  companionway  and  spat  over 
the  rail.    "Ain't  we  been  shot  at  too?" 

"Oh,  we  got  it  really  rough,"  I  called  after  him. 

There  was  something  different  about  these  guys 

"Five  of  them  at  once,"  said  the  Marine,  "is  a  lot 
prettier."  He  sprinkled  five  silver  dollars  over 
the  water.    "Hey,"  he  said  to  Carl,  "you  drop  one" 


all  right.  They  didn't  make  trouble  like  the  others 
we  had  shuttled  from  island  to  island.  But  they 
had  hard  lines  in  their  faces  and  splintery  lights  in 
their  eyes.  And  they  didn't  laugh  much.  They  ate 
candy  bars  and  smoked  and  hung  over  the  rail. 
They  stared  into  the  water  like  statues.  A  lot  of 
the  time  they  shot  crap  for  high  stakes  and  they 
didn't  seem  to  care  whether  they  won  or  lost. 

The  funny  thing  about  these  guys  was  that,  while 
they  didn't  make  trouble,  they  weren't  submissive. 
They  never  jumped  when  an  officer  spoke.  They  did 
as  they  pleased.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it. 

"Listen,"  Pete  Timbers,  our  gunner's  mate,  ex- 
plained it  to  me,  "I  thought  we'd  been  around.  But 
these  bellhops  make  me  feel  like  a  kid.  They've 
been  someplace  where  nothing  matters." 

I  GUESS  that  was  it.  Nothing  mattered  to  a  Ma- 
rine who  had  lived  through  four  days  of  Tarawa. 
He  had  been  to  a  land  where  rules  did  not  apply. 
Now  when  someone  tried  to  push  him  around  he 
didn't  even  laugh.    He  just  looked  bored. 

When  Carl  came  back  his  eyes  were  popping. 

"They're  uppin'  each  other  a  sawbuck  at  a 
whack,"  he  said, 

"Where?" 

"All  over  the  deck."  He  leaned  close,  hissing 
behind  the  back  of  his  hand.  "I  seen  a  guy  drop  two 
hundred  in  two  minutes." 

"Get  out  your  roll,"  I  snorted.  "Here's  easy 
dough  in  your  lap." 

"Yeah,"  he  said,  staring  at  the  Marines.  It  actu- 
ally hurt  him  to  see  that  money  floating  around. 
But  he  was  afraid  to  shoot  his  pile  against  a  bunch 
of  wild  men  who  tossed  ten  dollars  into  the  kitty 
with  each  roll.  It  was  murder.  "Maybe  there's  a 
poker  game  someplace,"  he  said. 

The  money  changed  hands,  back  and  forth.  One 
minute  a  Marine  had  cabbage  sticking  out  of 
every  pocket.  The  next  minute  he  was  broke.  There 
were  a  lot  of  silver  dollars  in  the  works.  I  counted 
a  dozen  shiny  heaps  on  No.  2  hatch  alone. 

"It's  a  West  Coast  pay  roll,"  I  said.  "Look  at 
the  cartwheels." 

"Crazy,"  murmured  Carl,  wetting  his  lips,  "crazy 
bunch  of  guys." 

The  winners  were  not  exultant.  Nor  the  losers  in 
the  dumps.  I  began  to  understand  why  they  felt  the 
way  they  did.  What  did  they  have  to  look  forward 
to — except  another  beachhead  and  a  lovely  chance 
of  getting  knocked  off? 

"Poor  guys!"  I  said,  thinking  that  a  sailor's  life 
wasn't  so  bad  after  all. 

"Poor  guys?"  said  Carl.    "With  that  dough?" 

My  eye  fell  on  a  big  blond  Marine  leaning  over 
the  midship  rail.  His  sleeves  were  rolled  up,  show- 
ing powerful  forearms  covered  with  thin  golden 
hair.  He  had  a  handful  of  silver  dollars.  He  took 
one  of  them  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  held 
it  out,  and  dropped  it  in  the  water.  He  stared  after 
it  like  a  fascinated  child. 
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"For  the  lova  Mike!"  said  Carl.  "Did  you  see 
that?" 

I  had  seen  it  all  right.  While  we  stared,  the  big 
Marine  held  out  another  dollar  and  let  it  fall. 

"Look  at  that!"  breathed  Carl. 

He  brushed  past  me  and  tumbled  down  the 
ladder.  I  followed.  We  came  up  on  the  Marine 
just  as  he  let  go  another  one — plop. 

"Hey,"  said  Carl,  "them  things  don't  grow  on 
trees,  you  know." 

The  Marine  swung  a  slow  glance  at  us.  I  felt 
ashamed.  With  Betio  smoking  half  a  mile  off  and  a 
lot  of  this  guy's  buddies  not  twenty-four  hours  dead, 
we  were  talking  about  money.  I  took  a  step  back- 
ward— to  show  I  didn't  feel  the  same  way  as  Carl 
about  this  thing. 

THE  Marine  grinned — a  frozen  sort  of  grin.  He 
had  nice  teeth.  I  could  tell  by  the  flinty  light  that 
came  into  his  eyes  that  he  sized  us  up  for  a  couple 
of  swabs  who  didn't  know  the  score.  I  stood  there. 
1  could  have  kicked  myself  for  following  Carl. 
Somehow  1  wanted  to  tell  the 
Marine  that  I  understood  how 
things  were,  that  it  was  okay 
to  throw  money  overboard  or 
any  other  damned  thing. 

"Silver  bucks  don't  grow  on 
trees,"  said  Carl. 

"They  do  where  I'm  going, 
Mac."  drawled  the  Marine. 
He  squinted  at  Carl  as  though 
measuring  him  for  a  cocoon. 

Carl  licked  his  lips.  Was  he 
about  to  ask  the  Marine  to 
give  him  the  dough?  I  blushed 
for  him. 

"Watch,"  said  the  Marine, 
"it's  pretty." 

We  stared  down.  The  water 
was  like  transparent  tur- 
quoise. At  the  bottom  half  a 
dozen  silver  dollars  rested  on 
the  white  sand.  They  twinkled. 
A  small  yellow  fish  swam  over 
them  leisurely. 

"A  big  crab  scoop  would 
reach  'em,"  said  Carl. 

Plop  went  another  silver 
dollar.  It  rolled  over  and  over, 
catching  the  filtered  sunlight. 
All  the  way  to  the  bottom  it 
glimmered  like  a  jewel — 
finally  nestling  into  the  sand  alongside  the  others. 

"Oooooo,"  said  Carl.  He  looked  as  though  he 
were  about  to  dive  in. 

The  Marine  gave  me  a  glance  and  I  looked 
straight  into  his  eyes.  It's  okay,  I  tried  to  tell  him, 
it's  perfectly  okay.  In  fact,  I  think  it's  wonderful. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  putting  out  his  hand. 

I  gripped  his  strong  fingers.  I  felt  a  lot  better. 
He  winked  at  me  and  nodded  at  Carl's  lowered 
head. 

"Gee,"  murmured  Carl,  hanging  both  arms  down 
toward  the  money,  "now  I  seen  everything." 

"When  five  of  them  go  at  once,"  said  the  Marine, 
"it's  a  lot  prettier." 

He  sprinkled  five  silver  dollars  over  the  water. 

Carl  made  a  queer  sound.  I  hung  onto  my 
stomach,  laughing  so  it  hurt. 

"Here,"  said  the  Marine,  handing  Carl  a  dollar, 
"you  drop  one." 

We  watched  him.  It  was  really  funny.  That 
coin  just  seemed  to  stick  to  his  fingers.  Sweat  came 
out  all  over  his  forehead.  He  looked  at  me,  then 
at  the  Marine.  When  he  finally  dropped  the  dollar 
he  grabbed  after  it — like  a  kid  who  lets  a  jackknife 
slip  through  his  fingers  by  mistake. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  pretty?"  said  the 
Marine. 

We  dropped  sixty  dollars  over  the  side,  one  by 
one.  Carl  grew  white.  The  Marine  kept  pulling 
money  out  of  his  pockets.  He  must  have  hit  it  good 
in  one  of  those  crap  games. 
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"You  sure  got  a  lot,"  whispered  Carl.  Sweat 
was  crawling  like  bugs  down  his  face. 

The  Marine  gave  him  a  curious  look.  I've  nc\er 
seen  a  look  so  full  of  pain  and  laughter  at  the  same 
moment.    It  made  me  feel  like  nothing  at  all. 

1  got  more  than  that,"  he  said.  He  hauled  a 
thick  brown  package  out  of  his  shirt.  It  was  shaped 
like  a  stack  of  bills.  "One  hell  of  a  lot  more,  sailor." 

Carl  whistled.  I  swallowed  a  couple  of  times 
myself. 

"It  went  through  four  landings  with  me,"  said  the 
Marine,  half  to  himself.  He  tapped  the  package  on 
the  rail.     It  made  a  soft  thump. 

Carl  opened  his  mouth  but  no  words  came  out. 

"1  his  package  is  all  I'll  ever  need  in  the  world," 
the  Marine  said,  rubbing  it  with  his  thumb.  "No 
baloney." 

"Say,"  whispered  Carl,  "you  hit  it  rich." 

"I  did  that,"  the  Marine  admitted. 

I  watched  him  fondle  the  package.  He  turned 
it  over  and  over  in  his  brown  hands.  Then  he 
smoothed  it  and  straightened  the  strings. 


Carl's  derby  was  tilted  back.  "I  suppose,"  he  said, 
"you  don't  want  no  part  of  this  jack.     Oh,  no!" 


"Look,"  he  said,  nodding  at  me,  "you  guys  are 
out  of  the  fireworks  mostly,  aren't  you?" 

He  was  right.  I  wanted  to  say  it  wasn't  our  fault. 
"Yeah,"  I  said. 

"How  about  doing  me  a  favor?" 

"Sure  thing,"  said  Carl. 

"I'll  give  you  guys  this  package.  If  I  don't  write 
for  it  within  three  years  after  the  war,  it's  yours. 
Okay?" 

I  squinted  at  him.  Wait  a  minute,  said  something 
in  my  brain,  this  guy's  stood  too  close  to  a  bazooka. 

"Listen,  Charlie,"  I  said,  "you  don't  know  us. 
Why  not  hand  this  over  to  your  CO.?" 

"We'll  do  it,  we'll  do  it,"  said  Carl.  He  screwed 
his  face  up  like  a  prune  and  gave  me  a  wink  that 
the  Marine  wasn't  supposed  to  see — but  did. 

"Maybe  we're  crooks,"  I  said.  "You  don't  know." 

"I  know  honest  guys  when  I  see  'em,"  said  the 
Marine. 

What  kind  of  a  deal  was  this?  I  studied  his  face. 
There  wasn't  anything  there  that  I  could  read — 
just  leather  skin,  hard  cheekbones,  pin-point  eyes, 
and  those  clean,  white  teeth. 

"Why  don't  you  hang  onto  it?"  I  said.  "You'll 
get  through  all  right." 

"They  say  we're  going  up  to  Eniwetok  next 
week,"  said  the  Marine.  "They've  got  concrete  pill- 
boxes there  eight  feet  thick." 

"Hell.  Buddy,"  said  Carl,  stepping  in  front  of 
me,  "we'll  help  you  out!" 

There  was  something  rotten  about  mixing  death 
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and  money  together.  I  wanted  to  walk  away.  But 
I  wasn't  going  to  let  Carl  put  the  squeeze  on  a 
battle-crazy  veteran.  The  Marine  held  out  the 
package  and  1  grabbed  it  before  Carl  knew  what 
had  happened. 

"Okay,"  I  said,  "if  that's  the  way  you  want  it. 
Anytime  within  three  years  after  the  war  it's  yours 
for  the  writing." 

He  wrote  our  names  and  addresses  in  a  memo 
book. 

"How  about  your  name?"  I  said. 
He  grinned.    "You  don't  need  it.    Nuts  to  this 
next-of-kin  routine." 
"This  is  screwy,"  I  said. 

"I  feel  better  now,"  said  the  Marine.  "You  know 
I  had  a  funny  feeling  that  that  package  would  end 
up" — he  swung  his  arm  at  the  Pacific — "out  here." 
"We'll  take  care  of  it,  we'll  take  care  of  it,"  said 
Carl.   He  pulled  my  arm.   "Come  on,  you  and  me 
are  on  anchor  watch." 
We  started  up  the  spar-deck  ladder. 
"Listen,  sailors,"  said  the  Marine. 

We  looked  around. 
"Oh  .  .  .  nothing.  So  long." 
He  turned  his  back  and  I  re- 
member the  way  the  sweat 
made  a  curious  water-wing  de- 
sign on  the  shoulders  of  his 
shirt. 

PIECE  by  piece  I  tore  away 
the  faded  cloth.  "Please 
don't  be  in  a  rush,"  said  Carl, 
"don't  break  your  fingernails." 
I  could  feel  his  whisky 
breath  on  my  ear.  He  was  dig- 
ging into  the  wrappings  with 
his  glittery  little  eyes.  I  was 
glad  we  had  put  the  package 
under  seal  in  a  bank.  He  could 
not  accuse  me  of  stealing  a 
farthing. 

"Well  ..."  I  said. 
I  held  up  the  contents  of  the 
package — a  photograph  of  a 
girl.  She  was  slim  and  pretty. 
She  was  seated  cross-legged 
under  a  clothesline,  hugging 
a  homely  little  baby.  Her  hair 
was  tumbled  over  one  eye  as 
though  she  had  just  thrown 
her  head  forward. 

Phap  went  something  on 
the  table.  It  was  Carl's  cigar.  "Lemme  see  them 
wrappings." 

A  slim  girl.  She  could  have  been  any  young 
American  kid  with  a  new  baby,  and  high  school 
just  a  couple  of  jumps  back. 

"A  wise  guy,"  said  Carl,  picking  through  the 
layers  of  khaki,  "one  of  them  wise  Marines." 

I  held  the  photograph  closer.    Across  the  girl's 
skirt  trailed  some  wavy  handwriting!     God  bless 
my  Marine  and  keep  him  safe — Love,  Lois. 
"A  big,  wise,  no-good  louse  of  a  Marine." 
I    scarcely    heard    him.      I    was    remembering 
Tarawa  and  the  silver  dollars. 

"This  package  is  all  I'll  ever  need  in  the  world " 

"Say,  you  hit  it  rich." 
"I  did  that." 

I  became  aware  of  Carl  tearing  the  cloth  and 
sweeping  it  off  the  table.  He  stamped  on  the  pieces. 
"My  friend,"  I  said,  rising,  "we  reach  a  point  I 
have  been  looking  forward  to." 

He  spat  out  an  oath.  I  watched  him  retreat  along 
the  porch;  I  heard  the  screen  door  slam. 

Afterward  I  turned  the  photograph  over.  There 
was  no  writing  on  the  back.  There  was  not  even 
the  name  of  the  photographer.  It  gave  me  an  odd 
feeling.  It  made  me  think  that  maybe  a  big  blond 
Marine  was  trying  to  tell  me  something  across 
Those  Three  Years.  Maybe  .  .  .  well,  there's  the 
photograph — between  the  clock  and  the  candle- 
stick. I  keep  it  where  I  can  see  it  easily  when  silver 
dollars  begin  to  look  important. 
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By  EDWIN    LANHAM 


CONCLUDING  THE  STORY  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG 
LADY  WHO  KNEW  WHAT  SHE  WANTED— AND  GOT  IT 


The  Story:  When  Agatha  Christopher  unexpect- 
edly inherits  a  restaurant  in  New  York  City  from  an 
uncle,  she  decides  to  leave  the  small  Connecticut  town 
in  which  she  lives  and  go  to  New  York  and  manage  the 
restaurant,  but  when  she  gets  to  New  York  she  finds 
that  it  is  only  a  West  Side  bar  and  grill.  Jack  Barlow, 
her  late  uncle's  handsome  young  lawyer,  persuades  her 
to  stay  and  manage  the  bar  and  grill.  Agatha  learns 
that  she  has  also  inherited  ten  per  cent  of  a  prize  fighter, 
Lefty  Langan.  When  Lefty  is  defeated  by  a  knockout 
Agatha  takes  him  to  her  home  in  Connecticut  to  recu- 
perate. She  and  Oscar  Gumper  buy  Lefty's  contract 
from  his  manager  Benny  Small,  except  ten  per  cent 
that  Small  wants  to  keep.  Agatha  and  Oscar  have  some 
trouble  convincing  Lefty's  girl  friend  Lucille  that 
Lefty  should  fight.  But  Lefty,  improved  by  Oscar's 
training,  wins  his  first  two  fights  by  knockouts.  During 
all  this  time,  Jack  Barlow  has  fallen  in  love  with  Aga- 
tha. One  night,  in  a  taxi,  Agatha  receives  a  phone  call 
from  Benny  Small  who  tells  her  he  has  sold  his  ten  per 
cent  of  Lefty  to  a  gambler  named  Monte  Wharton. 
After  Lefty  fights  and  wins  a  main  event  in  the  Gar- 
den, Monte  tries  to  buy  out  Agatha  by  making  Lefty 
and  Lucille  discontent  with  their  lot.  Jack  Barlow  in- 
tercedes and  doesn't  let  them  force  Agatha  into  selling 
Lefty.  Oscar  has  arranged  for  Lefty  to  fight  the  only 
man  who  ever  knocked  him  out — Eddie  Manolo.  The 
night  before  it  takes  place  Agatha  learns  that  Lucille 
has  just  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  cash  for  a  country 
house.  Where  did  Lucille  get  this  money? 


3w  jApGIE  got  suddenly  to  her  feet,  said,  "I'll 
5*^(<6fy  be  I'ght  back."   Tony  Franklin  was  at 
^•ifpSf      the  bar,  crowded  into  a  corner  with  Si 
w*  »V     Kraft,  and  Tony  was  the  neighborhood's 
financial  agent.   Tony  knew  everybody's  business. 
She  touched  his  arm  and  said,  "Tony.  I  want  to  ask 
you  something.   How  much  money  has  Lucille  got 
in  the  bank?   Has  she  got  anything  like  ten  thou- 
sand dollars?" 

"Not  unless  she  hit  an  eight-horse  parlay,"  Tony 
said. 

Agatha  asked  grimly,  "Where's  Oscar?" 
"He  went  home  about  a  half  hour  ago." 
Agatha  went  back  to  the  table.  "Charlie,  you'll 
have  to  excuse  us,"  she  said.  "We  have  important 
business.     Ready,  Jack?" 


Charlie  protested,  but  Agatha  got  Jack  out  of 
the  bar  as  fast  as  possible.  On  the  street  he  said, 
"That  was  crude,  but  effective." 

"We  do  have  important  business,"  Agatha  said. 
"Come  on,  we're  going  over  to  Oscar's  place." 

"What's  so  important?" 

"I'll  tell  you  about  it  when  I  tell  Oscar."  .  .  . 

Oscar  was  sitting  on  the  steps  outside  the  brown- 
stone  house  in  which  he  had  an  apartment.  As  he 
got  to  his  feet  Agatha  burst  out,  "Is  Lefty  here?" 

"No.  Him  and  Lucille  went  to  a  movie." 

"Oscar,  I  have  something  important  to  tell  you. 
Upstairs." 

Oscar  led  the  way  up  the  stairs,  and  when  the 
door  was  shut  behind  them  Agatha  said,  "Remem- 
ber what  you  said  about  a  barney?  Oscar,  what  do 
you  think  of  this?  Lucille  has  been  waving  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  around.  You  know  Lefty 
hasn't  earned  anything  like  that.  So  where  would 
she  get  that  much  money?" 

Oscar  asked  for  details,  and  Agatha  told  him  in 
a  quiet,  resigned  tone.  Oscar  said,  "I've  been  wor- 
ried about  this,  Aggie,  ever  since  you  told  me  Monte 
Wharton  had  a  piece  of  Eddie  Manolo.  Was  Si 
Kraft  in  Leo's  Place?" 

"Yes." 

"Excuse  me."  Oscar  went  to  the  telephone,  dialed 
a  number  and  said,  "Walter,  put  Si  Kraft  on  the 
phone."  He  held  a  low-pitched  conversation,  then 
turned.  There  was  an  angry  shine  in  his  eyes.  "Si 
says  the  wise  money  is  going  down  on  Manolo.  It's 
1  to  3  now." 

"It's  Lucille,"  Agatha  said.  "That's  why  Monte 
got  her  that  job  at  the  Pigalle.  He's  been  working 
on  Lucille  and  she's  been  working  on  Lefty.  That 
must  be  it." 

Jack  said  firmly,  "Agatha,  if  this  fight  is  fixed,  it 
puts  you  and  Oscar  on  a  hell  of  a  spot.  If  it  were 
I,  and  I  was  manager  of  Lefty  Langan,  I'd  take  it 
to  the  Athletic  Commission.  I  think  you'll  have  to 
do  that,  Agatha." 

Agatha  looked  at  him,  shook  her  head  and  mur- 
mured, "First  we've  got  to  talk  to  Lefty." 

Oscar  sighed  wearily  and  said,  "Suppose  we  all 
have  a  drink?  The  boy  ought  to  be  here  pretty  soon. 
What  will  it  be?" 


Moi 


Jack  glanced  up.  "Could  you  mix  us  a  Manhat- 
tan, Oscar?" 

"Yes,"  Agatha  cried.  "Oscar,  you're  the  man  to 
do  it.  You've  been  a  good  friend  through  all  this." 

Oscar  gave  her  a  puzzled  grin  and  went  into  the 
kitchen.  Before  he  had  finished  mixing  the  cock- 
tails they  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  a  girl's  laugh. 
Oscar  passed  quickly  through  the  room  and  opened 
the  door  with  a  jerk.  Lefty  and  Lucille  were  stand- 
ing in  the  hall.  "Come  in,"  Oscar  said. 

Lucille  entered  first,  saw  Agatha,  and  the  planes 
of  her  face  stiffened.  Lefty  gave  Agatha  a  grin,  and 
flipped  one  hand  in  a  greeting  to  Jack.  To  Oscar 
he  said,  "What's  on  your  mind,  Oscar?" 

"Plenty,"  Oscar  said.  "Lefty,  we  want  the  truth 
about  that  ten  grand." 

There  was  a  heavy  silence,  then  Lucille  said 
tartly,  "Whose  business  is  that,  may  I  ask?" 
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Monte  laughed  angrily.    "Lieutenant,  this  whole  thing  is  a  gag.    I  was  just  having  some  fun  with  a  dame" 


"You  may  ask,  and  I'll  tell  you,"  Oscar  said. 
"When  the  odds  on  Eddie  Manolo  drop  and  you 
show  up  with  ten  grand  it's  my  business  and  Aggie's 
business  and — " 

Lefty  forced  a  smile.  "Take  it  easy." 

Agatha  spoke  up,  her  voice  high  and  unnatural. 
"If  everything  is  okay,  Lefty,  why  don't  you  answer 
those  questions?" 

"What  the  hell,  Oscar!"  Lefty  said.  "Lucille  had 
her  heart  set  on  that  restaurant  up  New  Haven  way. 
When  I  retire  we're  gonna  settle  up  there.  We  had 
this  chance  to  buy  the  joint,  so  I  finagled  the  ten 
grand  off  Monte  Wharton." 

"You  finagled  ten  grand?"  Oscar  said. 

"Look,  Oscar,"  Lefty  said.  "Monte  wanted  to 
buy  Agatha  out,  but  she  wouldn't  sell,  so  he  propo- 
sitioned me  for  a  cut  out  of  my  end  and  I  sold  it  to 
him  ten  per  cent  for  the  ten  grand." 


"You're  standing  there  and  telling  me  you're  a 
hundred  grand  worth  of  fighter?" 

Lefty  said,  "I'll  make  half  a  million  before  I'm 
through." 

Agatha  got  slowly  to  her  feet.  "You're  through 
now,  Lefty." 

He  swung  around.  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"I  mean  you're  lying,"  Agatha  snapped. 

"You  better  be  careful  what  you  say,  Aggie.  I 
sold  him  ten  per  cent." 

"And  what  did  you  give  him  besides  ten  per 
cent?"  Agatha  said.  "Your  promise  to  take  a  dive, 
didn't  you?" 

"Me  take  a  dive  for  Eddie  Manolo?" 

"A  close  decision,  maybe,"  Oscar  broke  in.  "You 
damned  fool,  he'll  double-cross  you!" 

"Yeah,"  Lefty  said.  "I  catch  him  in  a  double 
cross  and  I — " 


"So  it  is  fixed!"  Agatha  cried. 

Lefty  met  her  eyes  and  the  color  faded  from  his 
face.   "They  do  it  all  the  time." 

Agatha  said,  "You'd  better  get  on  the  phone  right 
now  and  tell  Monte  Wharton  it's  all  off.  If  you 
don't,  Lefty,  I  swear  I'll  have  you  thrown  out  of 
the  ring." 

Lefty  said,  "Aggie,  I  done  nothing  wrong." 

Agatha  said,  "Jack,  what  do  you  think?" 

"Maybe  you  couldn't  prove  anything,"  Jack 
said.  "But  you  could  raise  high  hell  about  it." 

"Then  that's  what  I'll  do,"  Agatha  said.  "Are 
you  with  me,  Oscar?" 

"Right  down  the  line,"  Oscar  said. 

"Jack,"  Agatha  said,  "let's  go." 

Oscar  followed  her  into  the  hall.  "Let  me  talk 
to  the  boy,"  he  whispered. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  45) 


ItLUSTRATED   BY  JAMES  DWYER 


They  coax,  plead  and  pray  to  the  one-armed  bandits  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  but  not  even  the  woman's  touch  can  beat  the  world's  most  efficient  gambling  machine 


The  Big  Slot-Machine  Swindle 

By  NORMAN  and  MADELYN  CARLISLE 

Though  outlawed  in  46  states,  the  one-armed  bandits  rob  the  public  of  $3,000,000,000  a  year. 
Operated  in  some  bars,  restaurants  and  clubs,  they  infect  honest  citizens  with  gambling  fever 


N  INDIANA  coal  dealer  was  shocked 
when  he  discovered  that  $17,000  was 
missing  from  his  account.  He  found 
that  the  money  had  been  embezzled  by 
his  trusted  bookkeeper,  a  woman  with 
a  record  of  complete  honesty.  In  California,  a 
frantic  wife  appealed  to  welfare  authorities  for  help 
when  week  after  week  her  husband  came  home 
minus  his  $60  pay  check.  In  Kentucky,  a  railroad 
worker,  dazed  when  he  realized  that  all  his  savings 
were  gone,  began  writing  bad  checks.  Rather  than 
face  the  shame  of  arrest,  he  committed  suicide. 
The  startling  fact  is  that  these  people  lost  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  a  gambling  device  which  they 
mistakenly  believed  to  be  a  harmless  snatcher  of 
small  change.  This  is  a  delusion  shared  by  several 
million  other  Americans,  who  last  year  poured  the 
staggering  sum  of  $3,000,000,000  into  some  200,- 


If  slot  machines  flourish  in  your  town  they 
may  destroy  its  economic  health.  This  article 
proves  that  only  by  alerting  your  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  did  New  Albany,  Indiana, 
and  by  working  independently  of  local  gov- 
ernment, can  you  be  sure  of  ridding  your 
community  of  its  gambling  menace.  The 
police  are  often  in  too  deep. 


000  slot  machines.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  outlawed  in  46  states,  the  one-armed  bandits  are 
openly  operating  in  tens  of  thousands  of  taverns, 
restaurants,  gas  stations,  grocery  stores  and  gam- 
bling halls  all  over  the  country. 
The  majority  of  these  machines  are  owned  by  a 


few  thousand  operators.  With  the  silver  flood  that 
pours  into  their  pockets  they  finance  underworld 
activities,  corrupt  local  governments  and  purchase 
police  protection. 

The  one-armed  bandit  has  become  the  world's 
most  efficient  gambling  machine.  It  is  designed  to 
operate  on  dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars  and  even 
silver  dollars,  with  the  quarter  machine  leading  in 
popularity.  Some  of  the  newer  console  models 
have  as  many  as  seven  slots  for  money. 

Playing  a  slot  machine  calls  for  no  skill,  no 
knowledge,  no  thought.  Rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old,  genius  and  moron,  the  sober  and  the  drunk, 
are  all  equal  when  they  stand  before  this  unfeeling 
metal  opponent.  The  acumen  of  a  successful 
Minnesota  businessman,  who  lost  $20,000  on  slot 
machines,  did  him  no  good  when  he  pitted  himself 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  58) 
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Taming  Chemistry's  Hellcat 


By  MILTON  SILVERMAN 
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Vicious  fluorine  is  the  incendiary  element  here,  as  liquid  chlorine  trifluoride  spectacularly  demonstrates  its  power  by  burning  steel  wool 


~  HE  hottest  thing  in  chemistry  today  is  a 

T  terrifying  greenish-yellow  gas  known 
as  fluorine.  Scientists  regard  it  as  the 
most  violent,  vicious,  reactive  element 
ever  discovered.  In  concentrated  form, 
it  burns  steel,  lead,  copper,  chromium,  gold,  silver 
and  platinum.  It  even  burns  asbestos,  glass  and  wa- 
ter. 

At  the  University  of  California,  a  young  gradu- 
ate student  was  passing  some  of  it  through  an  all- 
glass  apparatus.  Noting  a  small  leak,  he  tried  to 
seal  it  with  a  portable  blowtorch.  Suddenly  he 
leaped  back  and  yelled,  "Hey!  The  glass  is  on  fire!" 

Then,  before  his  eyes,  the  glass  vanished  in  a  puff 
of  smoke. 

In  a  Du  Pont  laboratory  another  worker  acci- 
dentally passed  his  hand  through  a  stream  of 
fluorine  gas  and  discovered  to  his  horror  that  his 
fingernails  had  burst  into  flame. 

At  Columbia  University  an  assistant  put  a  newly 
discovered  fluorine  compound  into  a  flask  and  be- 
gan shaking  it.  He  turned  his  head  for  a  moment 
and  thereby  saved  his  eyesight,  for  at  that  precise 
instant  the  whole  thing  blew  up  in  a  sheet  of  fire. 

Yet  these  and  other  workers — many  of  them 
bearing  the  scars  of  fluorine  burns — have  success- 
fully tamed,  harnessed  and  chemically  manicured 
this  laboratory  hellcat.  They  have  married  it  to 
other  elements,  and  today  they  are  putting  it  into  a 
new  batch  of  useful  products  which  are  as  safe  as 
fluorine  itself  is  dangerous. 

For  example,  fluorine  will  produce  terrible  burns 
on  living  tissue,  but  fluorine  compounds  can  save 


A  fiery  gas  that  will  burn  water  and 
steel  is  being  brought  to  heel  in  the  lab- 
oratory. It's  fluorine,  the  most  violent 
element  so  far  discovered.  But,  mar- 
ried to  other  elements  to  form  highly 
beneficial  compounds,  it  is  settling 
down  to  the  task  of  making  life  safer 
and   more  comfortable   for   mankind 


life.  Kansas  chemists  have  produced  experimental 
fluorine-containing  antiseptics,  sulfa  drugs  and 
remedies  for  malaria  and  syphilis.  Workers  at  Pur- 
due University  are  studying  new  fluorine-contain- 
ing anesthetics  which  seem  to  be  effective,  safe  and 
completely  explosionproof. 

Fluorine  can  quickly  destroy  fabrics,  but  it  is  now 
being  used  in  dyestuffs  to  beautify  and  protect  the 
most  delicate  materials.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
fluorine  dyes  was  used  by  German  chemists  to  pro- 
duce the  strikingly  brilliant  red  in  the  Nazi  flag. 

American  chemists,  although  they  despised  the 
flag,  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  color  was  mar- 
velous. Accordingly,  they  devised  whole  series  of 
new  fluorine  dyes — reds,  blues,  greens,  oranges  and 
scarlets — which  are  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye 
but  also  remarkably  resistant  to  sunlight  and  to 
cleaning  solvents. 

Oddly,  one  of  these  new  substances — a  green 


fluorine  dye — has  also  turned  out  to  be  a  potent 
germ  killer. 

Fluorine  will  burn  or  corrode  almost  any  ordi- 
nary metal.  Yet  it  is  now  being  made  into  lubricat- 
ing oils  which  protect  any  metal  from  corrosion  or 
wear.  Some  of  these  oils  continue  to  lubricate  at 
temperatures  at  which  many  metals  melt.  And  auto- 
mobile designers  are  now  dreaming  excitedly  of 
new  engines  with  a  fluorine  cooling  liquid  sealed 
permanently  in  the  radiator.  One  major  manufac- 
turer is  reported  to  have  such  an  engine  already  in 
the  development  stage. 

Still  other  new  fluorine  products  are  on  the  mar- 
ket. There  are  new  synthetic  plastics  which  can 
withstand  heat,  acids,  alkalies  and  even  fluorine 
itself.  There  are  new  insecticides,  new  moth-repel- 
ling agents,  new  chemicals  for  tanning  leather,  pre- 
serving food,  waterproofing  concrete,  and  cleaning 
brewery  apparatus. 

And  these  mark  only  the  beginning.  "The  po- 
tentialities," the  scientists  say,  "are  staggering." 

In  nature,  fluorine  gives  a  deceptively  house- 
broken  appearance.  It  occurs  bound  up  with  other 
elements  which  hold  it  safely  in  such  ores  as  cryo- 
lite and  fluorite. 

In  these  and  similar  combinations,  it  can  kill 
ants,  be  chemically  manipulated  to  make  high-oc- 
tane aviation  gasoline  and  ultrasafe  refrigerating 
gases,  and  even  be  added  to  drinking  water — one 
or  two  parts  of  fluoride  to  a  million  parts  of  water 
— to  protect  teeth  against  decay. 

Married  fluorine — fluorine  docilely  bound  up 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  32) 
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Larry  thought  a  woman  was  just  like  a  horse. 
So  he  felt  that  Dolores  would  obey  him — 
a   little   for   love   but    a   lot   more    for   fear 


ENS 
TEARS 


By  BRENDA  UELAND 


Way  out  west  the  women  are  really 
women,  and  men  never  cry.  If  they 
do,  they  almost  always  lose  the  girl 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  GEORGE  KANELOUS 


LAST  summer  there  was  a  kind  of  electric  qual- 
ity to  the  air  in  Dry  Root  County,  Montana, 
■"  because  a  new  family  had  bought  the  old 
Saunders  ranch  twelve  miles  from  our  little  town 
of  Blackfoot  Crossroads. 

It  was  Ed  Olsen,  who  had  done  quite  well  in 
Texas,  and  his  wife  and  several  towheaded  boys  of 
assorted  sizes — and  a  daughter  of  twenty  named 
Dolores.  Dolores  Olsen!  Now  that's  a  good  name 
for  a  deeply  tanned  yellow-haired  lovely  Montana 
girl. 

The  first  day  she  came  galloping  into  our  town  on 
her  paint  horse  and  went  into  Mr.  Jones'  general 
store,  there  was  a  moment  of  shuddering  silence 
because  our  two  star  cowpunchers  were  in  there, 
Larry  Brown  and  Bashful  Jack  Connell,  both  un- 
married. 

The  red-haired  Jack  had  been  last  year's  cham- 
pion at  the  big  rodeo  and  Larry  Brown  had  won  it 
before  that.  Larry  Brown  was  a  big  operator  with 
twenty-five  thousand  acres,  but  Jack  had  only  a 
bleak  wild  mournful  kind  of  place  over  in  the 
mountains  in  the  north.  But  Jack  had  a  fine  build, 
chunky  shoulders,  long  legs  and  a  healthy  round 
red  face — a  fine  military  nose  ever  so  slightly 
curved,  "like  a  Dublin  cardinal's,"  said  Father 
O'Scully.  He  was  so  sweet-tempered  that  even  the 
bellicose,  obstreperous,  tremendous  Larry  Brown 
got  along  with  him. 

Larry  Brown  was  the  tougher-than-rawhide,  sin- 
ewy kind  of  cowpuncher  who  could  outride,  out- 
starve,  outexist  anybody  in  the  U.S.A. — and  that 
was  his  pride.  Out  on  the  range  he  would  down 
four  bowls  of  Mexican  beans  before  a  hearty  man 
could  finish  one. 

Then  he'd  unfasten  his  boot  and  show  you  his  leg. 
It  had  been  broken  seven  times  in  rodeos  and  when 
you  told  him  it  was  the  worst-looking  leg  you  had 


ever  seen  he  would  warm  up  a  bit.  His  Uncle  Bill 
had  killed  a  nester,  that  is,  a  homesteader,  he'd 
tell  you  and  his  father  won  his  mother  in  a  draw- 
poker  game. 

As  for  Bashful  Jack  Connell  he  was  the  son  of  an 
Irish  immigrant  and  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
wildest  isolation.  As  a  little  boy  he  would  be  alone 
on  the  range  for  days  and  to  relieve  the  monotony 
he  lassoed  young  antelope  which  he  found  he 
could  run  down  with  a  fast  horse.  At  twelve  he 
roped  a  hundred  steers  in  one  day  for  an  astonished 
state  tick  inspector.  This  led  to  his  riding  his  first 
rodeo  at  thirteen. 

Now  Jack  neither  drank  nor  smoked  and  his  fa- 
vorite expletive  was  "Lordy!"  He  was  an  excellent 
rider  and  trainer  of  horses  but  he  often  lost  points 
in  a  rodeo  because  he  was  too  easy  on  the  animals. 
Larry  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  to  rope 
horses  by  the  two  hind  legs  and  send  them  crashing 
to  ground  with  such  a  loud  plop  that  you  would 
think  they'd  burst  wide  open.  And  he  defended  this 
by  pointing  to  the  mildness  of  his  mounts.  "A  hoss 
is  like  a  woman.  They'll  mind  yuh  a  little  for  love 
but  a  lot  more  for  fear.  Of  course  it's  a  heap 
easier  to  git  a  hoss  to  be  afeared  of  yuh  than  a 
woman." 

Well,  the  beautiful  golden  girl,  Dolores  Olsen, 
came  into  the  general  store  and  both  men  were 
struck  dumb  for  a  moment.  Then  Larry  Brown 
thrust  out  his  mighty  broken  hand  and  said, 
"Howdy,  lady,  and  who  may  you  be? — You  don't 
say  so! — The  new  rancher's  girl!" 

Bashful  Jack  merely  blushed  and  backed  vaguely 
into  the  rear  of  the  store  and  kept  swallowing  a 
lump  in  his  throat.  In  no  time,  Larry  Brown  was 
telling  her  about  his  twenty-five  thousand  acres, 
and  himself.  After  a  while  he  said.  "Meet  Bashful 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  36) 
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What  it  takes  to  stay  heavyweight  champ  17 years 
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Real  heavy-duty  truck  reputation! 

To  haul  lots  of  oil,  you  pick  a  he-man  truck  that's 
made  for  the  job.  You  pick  a  truck  w  itli  a  record  of 
l>erfoniiance  that  shouts  "toi'cii!"  You  pick  an 
International  Truck. 

Registration    figures    show    that    Internationals 
have  led  the  heavy-duty  truck  field  for  17  years. 


2.  Real  heavy-duty  power! 

On  construction  jobs  you  need  a  truck  that  can  take 
a  i>ounding  ...  a  truck  with  a  powerful  engine,  a 
rugged  frame,  sturdy  strength  through  and  through. 

Ybu  find  trucks  like  that  at  International  Har- 
vester ...  a  builder  of  truck  power  for  -12  years, 
a  manufacturer  who  knows  what  tough  trucks  need. 


3.  Real  heavy-duty  truck  engineering! 

On  big  logging  jobs  you  need  size,  brute  strength 
and  power  .  . .  specialized  by  people  who  know  your 
job  in  terms  of  trucks. 

International  heavy-duty  trucks  are  big,  tough, 
powerful— and  specialized  to  handle  the  toughest 

hauling  jobs.  That's  our  engineering  tradition. 
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■ 
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5.  That's  why  International  trucks  are  heavyweight  champs  for  heavy-duty  jobs  — 


For  17  straight  years.  International  heavy-duty 
trucks  have  been  America's  first  choice  for  heavy- 
duty  work.  In  trucks  having  gross  weight  ratings 
over  16.000  pounds,  Internationals  are  so  far  ahead 
of  the  field  that  the  heavyweight  crown  carries  a 
Triple  Diamond  emblem. 

Right  now.  International  Dealers  and  Branches 
can  give  you  quick  delivery  on  International  heavy- 


duty  trucks  .  .  .  specialized  trucks,  engineered  and 
lowered  for  your  job. 

Your  nearest  International  Truck  Dealer  or 
Branch  will  be  glad  to  send  a  qualified  transporta- 
tion engineer  to  analyze  your  hauling  problem,  to 
give  you  facts  and  figures  on  equipment  to  meet 
your  specific  needs,  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have.  Call  him  soon. 


4.  Real  heavy-duty  truck  stamina! 

Housing  is  a  big  job  where  you  measure  truck  tough- 
ness by  years  of  getting  the  work  out  and  keeping 
the  costs  down  on  all  hauling  operations. 

You  can  count  on  years  of  service  from  Interna- 
tional heavy-duty  trucks.  The  nation's  largest  ex- 
clusive truck  service  organization  is  set  up  to  keep 
Internationals  operating  at  peak  efficiency,  over  the 
long  haul. 


Other  International  Harvester  Products 

Farmall  Tractors  and  Machines 

Industrial  Power  .  .  .  Refrigeration 


Hate  in  James  Melton  and  "Harvett  of  Stan' 
CBS,   Wednesday  evenings 


/JNTERNATION 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 

INTERNATIONAL      HARVESTER      C  O  M  P  A  N  Y    •    C  H  I  C  A  G  O 


King  of  the 
Midway 


By  MARTIN  ABRAMSON 


Amusement  magnate  George  Abou  Hamid  finds  a  moment  of  calm  in  his  office  routine  and  makes  the  most  of  it  by  taking  care  of  some  pressing  dictation 

Slick  Broadway  operators  said,  "The  hicks  will  appreciate  anything,"  but  George  Hamid  didn't  be- 
lieve it.  He  scoured  the  world  for  new  acts,  gave  country  fairs  lush,  well-planned  productions  and 
became  the  biggest  thing  on  the  midway.  He  also  became  a  millionaire,  but  that  was  coincidental 


"IN   a   brisk,   sun-splashed   afternoon   of 

0  recent  date,  a  New  York  theatrical 
agent  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  manicured 
tableland  of  grass,  smooth  and  green 
as  a  pool  table,  and  peered  at  a  galaxy 
of  workmen  engaged  in  throwing  up  an  endless 
panorama  of  amusement  enterprises  to  be  presented 
in  conjunction  with  the  1948  New  Jersey  State  Fair 
at  Trenton.  The  agent  took  a  beat-up  cigar  out  of 
his  mouth,  spat  delicately  and  poked  his  companion. 
"Hamid,  you're  really  making  like  Billy  Rose," 
he  said. 

The  other  man  turned  sharply.  "Shake,"  he 
said.  The  agent  shook.  It  was  a  disastrous  hand- 
clasp. He  was  lifted  high  off  the  ground,  zipped 
around  in  mid-air  and  deposited  stomach-down  on 
a  turf  fortunately  softened  by  seasonal  rains.  Be- 
fore he  could  rise,  his  assailant  stalked  angrily  off. 
1  he  man  with  the  atomic  grip  was  George  A. 
Hamid,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Fair.  Hamid's 
bodily  assault  on  the  Broadway  agent  was  not  in- 
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spired  by  any  personal  dislike  of  Eleanor  Holm's 
husband.  It  is  just  that  he  feels  that  when  compari- 
sons are  in  order,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  Billy 
Rose  is  making  like  George  Hamid  or,  preferably, 
that  Billy  Rose  is  trying  to  make  like  George 
Hamid. 

The  bill  of  particulars  to  support  this  claim  is  an 
impressive  one.  In  addition  to  his  job  as  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  Hamid  operates  two 
other  fairs  in  North  Carolina,  is  associated  with 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  is  co-owner  of 
the  Hamid-Morton  Circus,  largest  indoor  circus 
in  the  country,  owns  the  celebrated  Atlantic  City 
Steel  Pier  and  the  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  amuse- 
ment park,  and  has  interests  in  sundry  other  fairs. 

On  top  of  all  this,  he  runs  the  country's  biggest 
booking  and  managerial  office  for  outdoor  amuse- 
ment acts,  with  5,000  humans  and  100  animals  en- 
rolled. He  also  operates  traveling  harness  and  auto- 
race  shows,  water  shows,  and  ice-skating  shows 
which  he  shunts  around  the  nation.    Altogether, 


Hamid  interests  entertained  nearly  50,000,000  pa- 
trons in  1948,  making  the  impresario  the  king- 
pin of  the  American  midway.  His  empire  is  worth 
an  estimated  $70,000,000  and  is  currently  grossing 
some  $12,000,000  every  year. 

Born  in  Broumana,  Lebanon,  where  children 
learn  to  tumble  before  walking,  young  George  was 
a  curly-haired  nine-year-old  performing  in  a  seven- 
boy  tumbling  troupe  in  the  town  bazaar  when  a 
scout  of  the  celebrated  Buffalo  Bill  Wild  West  Show 
approached  him. 

For  free  room  and  board  plus  a  quarter  a  week, 
George  could  tumble  for  Buffalo  Bill.  The  nine- 
year-old  jumped  at  the  chance.  He  joined  the  show 
in  Europe,  was  made  top  mounter  in  the  tumbling 
act,  had  a  checkered  two-year  career  performing 
before  royalty,  and  finally  reached  the  United 
States  in  1907. 

But  in  1913,  the  Cody  show  ran  out  of  gas  in 
Denver.  Financial  mismanagement  had  kept  the 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  64) 
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TAMING  CHEMISTRY'S  HELLCAT 


with  other  elements — is  one  thing.  But 
divorced  fluorine — the  free,  rampaging 
element — is  something  else.  Formerly, 
chemists  generally  rated  it  in  their  affec- 
tions somewhere  between  leprosy  and 
bubonic  plague.  It  was  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  make,  and  it  would  eat  or  cor- 
rode or  burn  its  way  out  of  any  ordinary 
glass,  plastic  or  metal  container. 

The  French  scientist,  Henri  Moissan, 
discovered  in  1886  how  to  liberate 
fluorine  by  passing  an  electric  current 
through  a  fluorine  compound.  The  fluo- 
rine vapors  had  nearly  killed  him,  but  he 
survived  to  win  a  Nobel  prize  for  his 
researches. 

During  World  War  II,  a  couple  of  top 
governmental  officials  told  some  indus- 
trial chemists,  "We've  got  a  secret  job — 
very  important — and  we  want  you  to 
make  some  fluorine  for  us." 

"How  much — a  couple  of  ounces?" 

"Maybe  a  million  pounds — " 

"What?" 

" — And  more  later." 

The  "secret  job"  was  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  chemists,  who  loathed  fluorine,  let 
forth  a  barrage  of  bright  purple  profan- 
ity— and  then  went  out  and  made  it. 
They  also  made  some  fluorine  com- 
pounds. Several  of  these  enabled  the 
United  States  to  build  the  atomic  bomb 
without  blowing  segments  of  Tennessee 
into  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  men  chiefly  responsible  for 
getting  fluorine  into  polite  scientific  cir- 
cles was  Aristid  Viktor  Grosse,  a  suave, 
handsome,  White  Russian  aristocrat  who 
studied  in  Germany,  worked  in  a  Shang- 
hai laboratory,  and  then  returned  to 
a  research  institute  in  Berlin.  In  1931,  a 
chemical  colleague  in  England  asked  him 
to  prepare  a  gaseous  compound  of  ura- 
nium. This  was  ten  years  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  uranium  was  just  another 
metal. 

Grosse  looked  in  the  chemical  hand- 
books and  found  that  metallic  uranium 
could  be  turned  into  a  gas  if  it  were 
chemically  combined  with  fluorine. 
"This,"  he  said  afterward,  "involved  the 
preparation  of  elemental  fluorine  and  its 
combination  with  uranium.  And  this  is 
how  fluorine  eventually  got  into  the 
atomic-bomb  project." 

Joins  Atomic  Research  Group 

He  finished  his  work  on  uranium-fluo- 
rine combinations  and  went  to  Chicago 
to  become  an  expert  on  petroleum  crack- 
ing and  oil  products.  By  1940  he  was 
one  of  the  small  group  invited  to  in- 
vestigate atomic  explosives.  By  that  time 
scientists  had  enough  evidence  to  figure 
that  uranium  might  be  used  to  make  an 
atomic  bomb  and  they  were  already 
looking  for  some  way  to  purify  uranium. 

"What  we  wanted  was  a  process  to 
separate  uranium-235,  the  fissionable 
form,  from  ordinary  uranium-238," 
Grosse  says;  "and  no  ordinary  method 
would  work." 

Recalling  the  work  he  had  done  in 
Berlin  a  decade  before,  he  proposed  that 
uranium  be  handled  as  a  gas,  as  a  ura- 
nium-fluorine vapor. 

His  brother  chemists  thought  he  was 
crazy.  They  pointed  out  that,  before  you 
could  combine  uranium  with  fluorine, 
you  would  have  to  go  out  and  make  the 
fluorine — perhaps  a  million  pounds  of  it. 

Nobody  knew  how  to  do  that  but  ev- 
eryone agreed  that  it  would  not  be  a 
pleasant  occupation.  Then,  how  could 
you  store  a  million  pounds  of  fluorine? 
How  could  you  ship  it  from  one  factory 
to  another?  What  could  you  use  for 
tanks,  pipes,  pumps,  valves,  gaskets  and 
lubricants  which,  on  contact  with  fluo- 
rine, would  not  burst  into  flame  or  cor- 
rode or  explode?  And,  above  all,  how 
could  you  protect  your  workers? 


Continued  from  page  27 

Those,  Grosse  admitted,  were  all  very 
good  questions.  At  the  time,  he  couldn't 
answer  any  of  them. 

One  of  the  first  clues  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  where  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Simons  had  recently  created  a 
strange,  colorless  liquid  made  entirely 
out  of  carbon  and  fluorine. 

It  was  difficult  to  prepare,  even  in  very 
small  amounts,  and  Simons  had  only  two 
cubic  centimeters  of  it,  less  than  a  tenth 
of  an  ounce.  But,  having  tested  it,  he 
claimed  that  it  couldn't  be  burned, 
couldn't  be  destroyed  by  acid  or  alkali, 
and  couldn't  be  harmed  even  by  fluorine 
itself. 

This  amazing  liquid — to  be  known 
thereafter  by  the  code  name  of  "Joe's 
Stuff" — was  secretly  studied  in  the  new 
atomic  laboratories  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. "Joe's  Stuff  isn't  the  answer," 
the  experts  said.  "It's  a  liquid.  But  if 
there's  a  liquid  which  fluorine  can't 
touch,  maybe  the  chemists  can  make 
solids  and  greases  and  gases  which  will 
be  safe  .  .  ." 

They  called  on  the  few  scientists  who 
had  been  working  on  fluorine  in  a  num- 
ber of  university  laboratories — George 
Cady  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Lucius  Bigelow  at  Duke,  Albert  Henne 
at  Ohio  State,  Robert  Fowler  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  William  Miller,  Jr.,  at  Cornell 
and  Earl  McBee  at  Purdue. 

None  of  them  showed  any  tremendous 
enthusiasm.  They  knew  fluorine  too  well. 
But  soon  those  men  and  their  co-workers 
were  looking  for  faster  and  safer  ways  to 
prepare  fluorine.  They  were  creating  new 
compounds — solids,  liquids  and  gases — 
urgently  needed  for  vital  parts  of  the 
mushrooming  atomic-bomb  project. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  work  began, 
fluorine  vapors  had  frosted  the  glass  in 
the  windows  of  every  laboratory.  They 
escaped  into  the  atmosphere  and  cor- 
roded near-by  metalwork,  killed  the  an- 
cient ivy  on  the  college  walls,  and 
wrecked  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
for  miles  around.  Inside  the  laboratories, 
equipment  was  demolished,  clothes  were 
wrecked,  and  almost  every  scientist  got 
one  or  more  minor  burns. 

But  by  the  spring  of  1942,  the  work 
had  gone  so  well  that  big  industrial  or- 
ganizations were  asked  to  take  on  the 
laboratory-scale  operations  and  put 
them  on  a  factory-scale  basis.  Most  in- 
dustrial scientists,  like  their  university 
colleagues,  were  not  happy.  They  were 
less  happy  when  they  saw  for  them- 
selves what  fluorine  could  do. 

They  put  on  asbestos  clothes,  and 
fluorine  set  the  asbestos  on  fire.  They 
tried  rubber  gloves  to  protect  their 
hands,  and  the  rubber  burst  into  flame. 
They  set  up  barricades  of  wood,  steel, 
concrete  and  brick,  and  fluorine  ate 
through  them.  They  tried  to  pump  fluo- 
rine through  steel  pipes,  and  the  pumps 
exploded  and  the  steel  caught  fire. 

"Steel  can  be  used  only  if  it  is  abso- 
lutely clean — no  water,  no  pipe  'dope,' 
and  no  grease,"  they  said. 

If  any  of  these  contaminants  were 
present,  the  fluorine  would  start  react- 
ing and  produce  a  hot  spot  in  the  steel,  a 
spot  about  the  size  of  a  fingernail,  which 
would  suddenly  become  white  hot  and 
then  flare  into  action. 

"The  metal  melts  and  bursts,  flame 
appears,  and  molten  metal  and  fluorine 
is  ejected  to  a  considerable  distance," 
they  reported.  "The  whole  effect  is  one 
of  great  danger  to  personnel." 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
representatives  were  consulted  infor- 
mally on  the  possibility  of  shipping 
tanks  or  cylinders  of  compressed  fluo- 
rine gas  in  freight  cars.  The  I.C.C.  men 
investigated,  learned  what  fluorine  could 
do  to  steel,  wood  and  flesh,  and  said, 
flatly,  "No!" 


But  then  the  industrial  experts  at  E 
Pont,    Hooker    Electrochemical,    Ha 
shaw  Chemical,  Keflex  Corporation  at 
Pennsylvania  Salt  found  how  fluorine 
enormous  quantities  could  be  controlle 

To  make  fluorine,  they  built  electr 
lytic  cells  which  would  rumble  ar 
crackle  but  wouldn't  blow  up.  Th< 
built  barricades  of  quarter-inch  ste 
backed  up  by  bricks;  this  combinatk 
wouldn't  completely  stop  a  blast  of  flu 
rine  but  it  would  give  the  workers  tin 
to  get  out. 

They  manufactured  compounds  lil 
Joe's  Stuff  and  used  them  to  safeguai 
their  own  operations.  They  tested  hui 
dreds  of  special  fabrics  until  they  can 
upon  one — a  fireproof  neoprene  on 
fiber-glass  base — which  could  stand  i 
under  fluorine. 

Special  Tests  for  Workers 

They  learned  how  to  store  fluorine  i 
nickel  and  Monel  metal.  They  subjecte 
workers  to  regular  X-ray  examinatioi 
and  special  blood  and  urine  tests.  An 
finally  they  even  convinced  the  I.C.C 
that  fluorine  could  be  shipped  safely  o 
freight  cars. 

Miraculously,  only  one  major  accidei 
occurred — a  runaway  reaction  resulte 
in   an   explosion   which   demolished 
plant  and  killed  two  men. 

Strangely,  fluorine  turned  out  to 
an  aid  to  health  in  some  factories, 
tists  found  that  small  amounts  of  it  al 
sorbed  by  the  workers  had  given  the 
teeth  protection  against  dental  decay! 

During  this  research  and  developmer 
program,  tons  of  fluorine  were  produce 
and  combined  not  only  with  uraniui 
but  also  with  sulfur,  boron,  silicon  an 
other  elements  to  give  a  striking  assor 
ment  of  new  and  useful  materials 

Typical  of  the  new  compounds  no> 
on  the  market  is  a  combination  of  flue 
rine,  boron  and  oxygen  which  is  makin 
electroplating  safer,  faster  and  morjnaket 
profitable.  This  compound  does  awa 
with  the  poisonous  and  explosive  vapoi 
that  constantly  worry  electroplaters. 
saves  on  materials.  It  produces  bette  W w 
products — such  as  a  new  electroplate  : 
steel  fishing  rod  which  has  all  the  goo*1 
qualities  of  steel  but  will  not  becom 
brittle.  And,  especially  in  the  electrc 
plating  of  "master"  phonograph  recordof  all 
it  does  the  job  in  half  the  time — thre 
hours  instead  of  the  usual  six. 

Most  remarkable  of  these  war-bor 
chemicals  are  compounds  of  fluorin 
and  carbon — substances  now  known  a 
fluorocarbons.  They  were  essential  t 
the  atomic-bomb  project.  Today  scien 
tists  have  them  especially  in  mind  whei 
they  talk  of  the  coming  glories  of  fluo 
rine  chemistry. 

Last  fall,  Joseph  Simons — the  mai 
who  had  contributed  Joe's  Stuff — an 
nounced  to  the  American  Chemical  So 
ciety  convention  at  Portland,  Oregon 
that  fluorocarbons  can  be  made  in  th 
form  of  paints,  textiles  and  plastics  witl 
amazing  resistance  to  destruction. 

"They  are  so  resistant  to  combustion, 
he  claimed,  "that  they  will  not  only  resis 
being  set  on  fire  but  will  even  block  o 
smother  any  fire  already  started." 

Fluorocarbon  fiber  drapes  and  cur 
tains,  for  example,  couldn't  be  ignited  b; 
a  match.  A  coat  of  fluorocarbon  pain 
on  the  walls  would  protect  the  whol 
house  from  fire. 

Such  materials,  which  would  also  b 
mothproof,  termiteproof  and  decay 
proof,  are  not  yet  on  the  market.  Bu 
Simons  and  many  of  his  fellow  chemist 
feel  sure  that  their  development  is  in 
evitable. 

The  chemists  have  fluorine,  their  one 
time  hellcat,  purring  contentedly  on  th 
hearth  rug. 
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M£  (W  fa  O0m4. . .  use  it 
to  hurry  home  to  your  family 


£  Vhen  you're  "out  on  the  road,"  it's  no  fun  for  the  ones  you  leave 
ehind.  Lonesome  nights  follow  long  days.  Everyone  wishes  you 
/ere  home. 


^Vhen  you  use  the  airlines  for  your  business  travel,  you  can  often 
-■  lake  the  whole  round  trip  in  a  day,  or  at  least  get  back  a  night  or 
:  o  wo  earlier.  Thousands  of  business  men  and  women  are  traveling 
»y  air  regularly.  Like  them,  you'll  find  it  pays.  You  get  much  more 
one  in  a  given  length  of  time.  You  return  less  tired  and  better 
irepared  to  tackle  the  problems  at  the  office.  And  most  important 
if  all  in  these  busy  times,  you  see  much  more  of  your  family. 
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It  costs  so  little  to  travel  by  air  that  most  business  organiza- 
tions encourage  it.  Before  your  next  trip  ask  any  airline 
representative  or  travel  agent  to  tell  you  more. 

UNITED    AIRCRAFT 

EAST   HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Manufacturers  of 


PRATT    &    WHITNEY    ENGINES  • 

HAMILTON    STANDARD    PROPELLERS 


CHANCE    VOUGHT    AIRPLANES 
•  SIKORSKY    HELICOPTERS 


Air  power  is  peace  power,  and  the  airlines  are  an  important  factor  in 
American  air  power.  United  Aircraft  supplies  high-performance  aviation 
equipment  to  every  leading  airline  as  well  as  to  all  our  Armed  Services. 
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Watch  Out  For  Trolleys 


Y  WIFE  and  I  sort  of  like  apartments. 
Oh,  I  promised  her  a  castle  to  live  in, 
if  you  want  to  get  technical,  and  I 
went  out  and  looked  for  one,  too,  but 
the  man  said  the  only  castle  around 
that  he  knew  anything  about  was  a  Spanish  im- 
portation that  had  never  even  been  uncrated. 

And  anyway,  like  I  said,  we  like  apartments.  We 
like  the  idea  of  being  surrounded  by  delicatessens, 
and  in  the  summertime — in  New  York,  at  least — 
the  asphalt  pavement  gets  just  as  soft  and  springy  as 
any  green  lawn  you  ever  saw,  and  I  say  nothing 
could  be  finer  for  the  kiddies,  especially  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  indestructible.  The  traffic  lights  outside 
our  window  are  a  veritable  riot  of  color,  and,  well, 
it's  just  heaven. 

Of  course  we  had  a  little  trouble  getting  our 
dream  apartment,  but  that  was  to  be  expected,  I 
guess.  Anyway,  we  were  sort  of  desperate  and  we 
were  getting  awful  bruised  up  from  having  sublets 
jerked  out  from  under  us. 

One  place  we  lived  in  was  furnished  in  genuine 
collapsing  Italian,  and  the  next  place  was  a  leaner. 
We  figured  we  could  get  used  to  an  apartment  if  it 
leaned  only  in  one  direction,  but  this  one  was  built 
like  the  Fun  House  at  the  amusement  park  and  we 
could  never  get  our  legs  adjusted  right.  We  tried 
hotels,  too,  but  the  waiters  made  me  feel  inferior 


^■Aww/^ff»/j)W'.wi.''ip.»iwiW)[wiii|iiii|.kiwiwii»JB!SS 
We  sort  of  like  apartments 


and  my  dependency  on  room  service  was  starting 
to  affect  my  whole  attitude. 

Finally,  though,  we  found  The  Place.  This  time  I 
was  smart.  I  didn't  fool  around  with  real-estate 
agents  or  ads  in  the  newspapers.  You  never  get 
anywhere  that  way.  I  just  waited  until  a  man  I 
know  came  down  from  Montreal  for  a  week  end 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  any  talk  around 
Montreal  about  apartments  in  New  York.  Well,  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  that  I  had  an  apartment  sewed 
up  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tie  yourself  down  to 
a  99-year  lease. 

It's  some  place,  too,  or  will  be  when  they  get  it 
finished.  When  it  snowed  the  other  day  they  came 
around  and  put  the  windows  in  right  away,  and  I 
figure  that  shows  the  management  is  right  on  the 
tenants'  toes  every  second. 


By  COLLIE   SMALL 


Finding  an  apartment  is  no 
trouble,  but  just  try  to  keep  it 


The  length  of  our  lease  seems  a  trifle  excessive, 
being  something  over  the  life  span  of  the  average 
human  being,  but  the  agents  for  the  building  were 
thoughtful  enough  to  charge  me  two  commissions 
instead  of  the  usual  one,  and  it  seems  to  me  you 
have  to  be  grateful  for  some  favors. 

There  was  one  thing  that  seemed  a  little  screwy, 
though.  A  lawyer — I  think  he  said  his  name  was 
Mephistopheles — got  hold  of  me  and  demanded 
that  I  deposit  enough  money  with  him  to  cover 
about  ten  years'  worth  of  rent  in  case  I  decided  to 
break  out  of  the  lease.  He  said  he  would  give  it 
back  eventually,  but  I  told  him  I  was  a  pretty  cagey 
gent  myself  and  that  he'd  better  not  try  any  of  his 
funny  business  on  me. 

Well,  by  golly,  I  never  knew  this  to  happen  be- 
fore but  he  let  go  of  my  arm  and  I  haven't  heard 
from  him  since  except  for  a  card  announcing  the 
death  of  his  partner. 

The  rent  for  our  dream  apartment  is  a  pittance 
— some  40  per  cent  more  than  I  earn — and  the  serv- 
ice is  outstanding.  There  aren't  very  many  places 
where  you'll  find  the  number  of  laundry  agents  we 
have  in  our  new  building.  There  is  a  steady  pro- 
cession of  them,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
each  one  looks  like  the  others.  The  family  laundry 
is  now  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  Manhattan  and 
Queens  with  one  pair  of  socks  and  an  old  basket- 
ball jersey  reported  in  Pennsylvania.  My  wife, 
however,  keeps  a  large  laundry  map  in  the  kitchen, 
and  by  not  doing  anything  else  all  day  she  is  able 
to  chart  the  course  that  our  linens  take. 

One  delightfully  hilarious  incident  occurred  when 
the  man  came  around  to  sell  us  the  carpets.  Un- 
fortunately, he  was  a  Greek  with  a  rather  un- 
predictable accent  and  I'm  not  sure  I  understood 
everything  he  said.  In  fact,  I  know  I  didn't  hear  him 
say  "seven  thousand  dollars."  I  thought  he  said 
"seven  hundred  dollars."  Well,  would  you  believe 


DRAWINGS  BY  CARL  ROSE 


it,  it  turned  out  when  the  lawyer  came  around  that 
he  actually  had  said  "seven  thousand  dollars,"  and 
we  have  had  many  a  hearty  laugh  over  that. 

The  painters  were  co-operative  and  brought  up 
only  one  little  unpleasantry.  We  had  a  choice  of 
two  colors — white  or  black — but  since  it  was  a  new 
apartment,  they  added  slyly,  they  were  in  a  position 
to  give  us  several  other  colors  at  a  slight  added 
cost.  Fortunately,  my  wife  and  I  like  black  apart- 
ments, and  this  news  had  a  rather  unsteadying  ef- 
fect on  them. 

In  fact,  my  wife  says  she  heard  one  of  them  say, 
very  distinctly,  "Chiselers!"  but  I  explained  to  her 
that  is  a  technical  term  employed  by  painters  much 
as  a  fox  hunter  uses  the  term,  "Zounds!"  and  is  the 
sort  of  thing  a  painter  is  likely  to  say  when,  for  ex- 
ample, he  is  stirred  by  a  beautiful  sunset  or,  per- 
haps, the  Milky  Way,  although  I  am  not  sure  about 
this  last. 

We  defeated  the  furniture  problem  decisively  by 
buying  everything  wholesale.  Buying  wholesale, 
as  you  probably  know,  not  only  gives  you  a  giddy 
feeling  of  elation  at  having  outwitted  innumerable 
retailers,  but  it  is  also  more  expensive.  A  pair  of 
Chinese  lamps  that  cost  $80  retail,  we  were  de- 
lighted to  find,  could  be  had  with  a  little  ingenuity 
for  as  much  as  $125  wholesale,  and  that  was  a  bar- 
gain I  can  tell  you  we  didn't  let  get  away. 

I  guess,  though,  we  had  the  most  fun  with  our 
sofa.  We  had  that  one  custom-made,  and  when  they 
brought  it  to  the  apartment,  it  was  a  regular  circus. 
The  sofa  wouldn't  go  through  the  doors  and  it 
wouldn't  come  through  the  windows.  The  men 
huffed  and  they  puffed,  but  it  wouldn't  fit  any  way 
they  tried  it.  Finally  they  took  it  back,  while  my 
wife  and  I,  who  had  been  waiting  for  five  months 
for  the  sofa,  lay  on  the  floor  and  howled  with 
laughter  until  we  thought  we  would  split. 


They  are  now  making  us  a  new  sofa  in  two  sec- 
tions and — wait  a  minute.  There's  someone  at  the 
door.  Go  ahead,  fellows,  right  this  way.  What  seems 
to  be  the  matter?  Still  too  wide?  Ho-ho  .  .  .  stop 
it . . .  ha-ha  .  . .  you're  ...  I  can't  stand  it . .  .  you're 
killing  me! 
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&n  American 
(Original 

means  Something 
\  better 
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Cyrus  McCormick  (1809-1884),  a  practical 
farmer,  invented  and  perfected  the  mechanical 
grain  reaper. . .  later  turned  it  into  a  vast  industrial 
enterprise.  Truly  an  American  Original  development 
which  revolutionized  harvesting  all  over  the  world. 


♦*****S  McCormick's  reap- 
%  Ai%  er  was  the  first  basic 
***♦*$  improvement  in  gath- 
ering grain,  so  Seagram's 
unique  process  of  making  gin 
is  the  first  basic  improvement 
in  over  300  years.  We  add  ex- 
tra patience  in  the  making  so 
that  Seagram's  gin  comes  to 
you  Naturally  golden, 
Naturally  smoother.  Prove, 
as  millions  have,  that  it  makes 
the  world's   dry-est   Martini! 
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Just  ask  Anyone 

who  s  tasted  it! 
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Colgate 
Tooth  Powder 

wiH,,he2-n.i»»>"«"'"e 

Gets  Teeth 
Sparkling  And 
Super-Clean   I 


OVER  4,000  DENTISTS, 

IN  A  NATIONWIDE  SURVEY, 

SAY  "YES"  TO  THIS  EASY  WAY 

1  Simply  brush  teeth  for  two  min- 
utes, morning  and  night,  with 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder. 

O  Brush  all  three  surfaces — front, 
■  back,  and  biting  edges  of  teeth. 

3  Always  brush  away  from  the 
gums. 

REMOVES  DULL  FILM- 
THAT  IMPROPER 
BRUSHING  MISSES 

Yes,  this  routine  removes  film,  even 
between  and  behind  teeth  .  .  .  leaves 
teeth  shining  clean,  naturally  bright . 
And,  Colgate  Tooth  Powder  tastes 
pleasant.  Leaves  breath  fresh  and 
sweet. 


IOTH  teethand breath 
get  "romance-clean" 
with  Colgate  Tooth 
Powder! 
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Jack  Connell.  He  ain't  married  either. 
When  a  married  man  tells  you  he's  boss 
of  his  outfit,  you  better  watch  him.  He's 
liable  to  lie  to  yuh  about  somethin'  else, 
haw  haw!  I'm  tanglin'  with  Jack  at  the 
rodeo  for  a  ten-thousand-dollar  purse. 
I  rode  sixty  hosses  and  piled  up  6,714 
points  two  years  ago." 

"Jack  piled  up  7,385  points,"  mur- 
mured little  Mr.  Jones  the  storekeeper. 
"Jack  earned  twelve  thousand  dollars 
on  the  hurricane  deck  alone  last  year." 

"Waal,  we're  fightin'  it  out  in  August," 
said  Larry  Brown.  "He's  good  but" — 
with  a  wink  so  ferocious  that  it  was  al- 
most audible — "I'm  better.  And  agoin' 
to  prove  it  this  year.  I'm  goin'  to  ride 
home  with  you,  Miss  Olsen.  When  you 
leavin'?" 

The  girl  said  that  she  would  be  busy 
in  our  little  town  for  some  time  buying 
provisions  here  and  over  at  the  dry-goods 
store  and  she  gave  little  Mr.  Jones,  with 
his  poised  pencil,  an  order  for  about 
twelve  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  stuff — 
flour,  canned  tomatoes  and  so  on — 
not  at  all  unusual  in  our  country. 

"Papa  will  get  it  with  the  pickup 
truck,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Jones.  "Well,  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  met  you,  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Connell,  I'm  sure." 

They  all  stared  at  her  as  she  crossed 
the  dusty  street  outside,  the  glitter  of  sun 
in  that  gold  hair,  and  Larry  Brown 
boomed  out  that  he  had  never  seen  such 
a  looker.  "And  I'd  be  willin'  to  marry 
the  little  beauty." 

"Yes,"  said  Jack  Connell  but  it  was 
more  a  breath,  a  sigh,  than  a  word. 

Larry  Brown  filled  the  store  with  his 
tumult.  "I  always  said  if  ever  I  found  a 
lady  I  couldn't  kiss,  I  was  gonna  marry 
her,"  and  he  laughed  his  very  loud  laugh 
which  always  sounded  as  though  he  were 
imitating  somebody  with  just  that  loud 
laugh  although  he  did  not  quite  see  the 
joke  himself.  "You  haven't  a  chanct, 
Bashful." 

The  two  cowpunchers  sauntered  over 
to  Hank's  saloon  where  Larry  Brown 
could  keep  an  eye  on  Miss  Olsen's  horse 
hitched  outside  the  Dry  Goods  Empo- 
rium. Larry  had  his  usual  snootful, 
which  never  seemed  to  hurt  him  any,  as 
he  put  it,  and  presently  when  she  came 
out  and  mounted,  Larry  climbed  on  his 
famous  roan,  Pardner,  and  galloped 
alongside  her  on  the  road  that  leads  south 
toward  the  Yellowstone  River  and  her 
father's  place. 

BASHFUL  JACK  was  afraid  Larry 
might  have  had  a  drop  too  much 
and  embarrass  the  lady  so  he  followed 
on  his  famous  buckskin  at  a  polite  dis- 
tance, just  keeping  them  within  eye 
range,  and  tossing  his  rope  dreamily  at 
the  dusty  goldenrod  by  the  roadside. 

When  he  saw,  far  away,  that  they  had 
entered  Ed  Olsen's  ranch  house  under 
the  butte,  he  turned  and  rode  homeward, 
going  as  the  crow  flies  across  country 
and  cutting  off  five  miles. 

Just  as  he  rode  through  the  last  cleft 
in  the  dark  mountains,  a  huge  pale  gold 
round  moon  as  thin  as  the  halo  of  a  saint, 
came  up  and  flooded  the  mountains  and 
endless  vales  with  an  eerie  light,  and  be- 
cause he  had  been  thinking  of  Miss 
Dolores  it  seemed  to  be  flooding  and 
drowning  his  own  heart.  .  .  . 

Larry  Brown's  courtship  began.  He 
and  his  foreman  put  up  five  miles  of 
fence  for  Ed  Olsen.  He  took  Dolores  to 
the  American  Legion  dance  in  Blackfoot 
Crossroads.  Bashful  Jack  Connell  was 
there  but  outside  in  the  dark  night.  He 
never  dared  ask  for  a  dance,  and  he 
didn't  know  how  to  dance  anyway.  A 
fellow  named  Rattlesnake  Becker  asked 
Miss  Olsen  for  a  dance  and  Larry  Brown 
got  in  a  fight  with  him,  an  easy  and 
rather  unvalorous  skirmish. 


MEN'S  TEARS 

Continued  from  page  28 

"But,"  Larry  said  afterward,  "that 
makes  a  hit  with  women";  and  Jack  Con- 
nell knew  that  it  did,  from  the  movies. 
Larry  laughed  at  poor  Jack  and  his 
chances.  "When  me  and  Dolores  is  mar- 
ried I'll  find  some  gal  who'll  do  for 
you,  Bashful.  But  you  got  to  foller  in- 
structions, Mister.  You  gotta  be  tough 
with  girls.   Ack  tough." 

Then  at  a  horse  auction  a  few  days 
later  he  made  a  remark  that  made  some- 
thing in  Jack  Connell  snap  in  two  as  if  it 
were  his  spine  or  maybe  his  heart.  He 
said,  "I  kissed  the  cute  purty  yeller- 
haired  little  filly." 

Bashful  Jack  thought  he  would  shoot 
Larry  Brown  but  instead  he  tore  out  of 
the  place,  gashing  a  chair  with  his  spur 
and  vaulted  into  his  saddle  and  galloped 
home.  And  in  that  ten  miles  thoughts 
came  into  his  head;  in  fact  he  was  quite 
a  thinker  of  elaborate  and  original  and 
mysterious  thoughts,  having  been  alone 
so  much  in  his  life  and  without  any  edu- 
cation to  speak  of.  He  thought: 

Here  I  am  supposed  to  be  afeared  of 
nothin'.  I've  clomb  down  the  chutes  to 
ride  the  broncs  that  killed  Gene  Fol- 
gero  and  Windy  Pete  Johnson  the  next 
day.  "Mister,"  he  said  addressing  him- 
self, "you  want  this  girl  so  much  you 
feel  you'll  die.  Well,  then,  Mister,  you 
know  how  you  got  to  act.  Then  do  it. 
It  don't  make  any  difference  how 
skeered  and  miserable  you  are." 

He  watched  for  her  like  a  fox.  He 
made  himself.  He  forced  himself.  And 
sure  enough  just  a  week  later  he  encoun- 
tered her  coming  across  the  vacant  lot 
next  to  the  Lutheran  Church  among  the 
milkweed  plumes  and  burdock.  He 
thought  he  would  suffocate  but  he  said, 
"How  about  an  ice  cream  soda,  ma'am?" 

"Why,  sure,"  she  said,  and  Bashful 
Jack  swaggering  with  his  chunky  shoul- 
ders and  narrow  hips  navigated  her 
sternly  by  an  elbow  into  the  drugstore. 

She  asked  him  where  he  was  born. 
How  many  children  in  the  family?  What 
was  his  ambition  in  life?  Did  he  love 
Nature?  Did  he  think  girls  should  go  to 
college?  His  answers  were  the  briefest 
monosyllables — Yep.    Nope. 

"I  love  your  shirt.  I  think  it's  stun- 
ning," she  said.  It  was  the  thousand- 
dollar  rodeo  shirt  he  had  won  at  Denver 
with  platinum  and  gold  tie  slides  and 
buttons  studded  with  rubies.  He  took 
another  spoonful  of  ice  cream  and  ate  it 
ferociously.  Then  he  unbuttoned  and 
tore  off  the  shirt,  wrapping  it  savagely 
into  a  bunch,  and  thrust  it  in  her  lap. 

"Oh,  but  I  couldn't—" 
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"Keep  it!"  he  said.    She  looked  at  him • 
aghast  and  silenced  by  his  fierceness 
though   inside  he   felt   so   upset   in  his   j 
feelings  that  he  bumped  his  coffee  cup    . 
against  his  front  teeth. 

"I  imagine  that  you  are  quite  a  fighter 
like  Larry  Brown,"  she  said. 

"A  fighter,  ma'am?  In  Fort  Worth  me  ,1 
and    five    cowboys    locked    horns    anc 
rolled  over  the  ground  like  tumbleweeds  4 
This  bull  nurse  thought  he  had  his  fin-  4< 
ger  in  my  eye,  but  he  had  it  in  my  moult   ( 
and  I  bit  off  the  end  of  it.   'Why  don' 
yuh  fight  fair?'  he  yells.   'I  didn't  know 
there  was  any  sech  thing  as  fightin'  fair 
I  shouts  back.  I  then  git  loose  and  jumj  i 
on  him  and  stomp  him  with  my  boo 
heels.   I  knowed  I  shouldna  done  it  be 
cause  those  other  four  hands  piled  in  or 
me.    When  they  got  through  my  nose 
was   laid   over  on   my  cheekbone   anc* 
when  I  got  home  I  had  to  interduce  my 
self  to  my  little  brother  Tom." 

She  looked  startled  and  horrified  ancf 
so  he  felt  that  he  must  be  on  the  righi 
track.  But  she  would  not  keep  his  fancy 
shirt. 

OW  the  next  Friday  was  August  25tr  . 
and  both  Bashful  Jack  Connell  anc  4 
Larry  Brown  were  in  Blackfoot  Cross 
roads  with  all  their  gear  packed  up  foi  1 
the  rodeo  which  started  on  the  follow 
ing  Monday,  August  28th.    Everybod) 
in  Dry  Root  County  who  had  a  buck- 
board  or  car  or  truck  was   going  ol 
course. 

That  evening  the  American  Legion  \ 
Rudolph  Bleibe  Post,  gave  a  barbecue  ™ 
for  its  two  nation-famous  heroes  and  ta- 
bles were  set  out  in  the  park  around  the 
little  bandstand. 

After    the    band    concert    and    the 
speeches,  Larry  Brown  was  telling  aboui  4 
his  accidents:  how  at  Phoenix  an  ornery  \ 
steer  ran  a  horn  through  his  thigh.  Limp- 
ing out  of  the  arena  with  blood  spurting 
from  his  levis,   he  went  to  his  camp 
wagon  where,  plugging  his  thumb  intc 
one  aperture  of  his  wound,  he  poured^ 
coal  oil  from  a  lantern  into  the  other. 
The  next  day  he  returned  to  the  competi- 
tion and  won  first  money. 

Now   big   Ed   Olsen   and   his   pretty  ' 
daughter    were    listening,    she    with    a 
brown  hand  to  her  mouth  because  it  was 
a  painful,  graphic  tale.    Then  Bashfu;  • 
Jack  Connell  spoke  up  in  a  clear  voice 
with  a  kind  of  singing  in  it: 

"What's  all  that  amount  to?  Last  year 
at  Prescott,  New  Mexico,  they  got  ar 
overtight  cast  on  my  laig  and  it  brought 
on  gangrene.   'Tom,'  I  said  to  my  little 
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"It's  too  late  now,"  Agatha  said. 
"What  could  you  do?" 

"Yeah,  1  know,"  Oscar  said  harshly. 
"He  took  the  ten  grand  and  he  hasn't 
got  it  any  more." 

"Let's  go  down  to  the  street,"  Jack 
said.  "Let's  talk  this  over,  and  give  those 
two  a  chance  to  sweat  it  out." 

On  the  way  downstairs  Oscar  said,  "I 
don't  suppose  there's  any  way  Lefty 
could  pay  back  the  ten  grand  to  Monte?" 

Jack's  biting  voice  said,  "You  mean 
borrow  it  from  Agatha?" 

Oscar  grunted.    "Forget  it,"  he  said. 

AGATHA  turned  on  the  brownstone 
J\  step,  looked  at  Jack,  and  said,  "What 
a  mess  this  is.  The  fight  racket's  no  place 
for  decent  people." 

"Aggie,  it's  not  as  bad  as  that,"  Oscar 
said.  "There's  a  fix  now  and  then,  sure, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  good  guys,  too." 

"Then  why  don't  they  do  something 
about  it?" 

"Why  don't  you?"  Jack  asked. 

She  stared  at  him,  and  he  said  quickly, 
"Agatha,  I'm  going  to  take  charge  of 
this.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  get 
you  and  Oscar  in  the  clear.  That  comes 
first.  But  second,  the  fight  game  may  be 
no  place  for  a  woman,  but  maybe  there's 
something  a  woman  can  do  about  it." 

"You  mean  take  it  to  the  commis- 
sion?" 

"Not  yet.  Agatha,  I  have  an  idea 
Monte  Wharton  would  be  pretty  upset 
about  having  the  whole  thing  aired  be- 
fore the  commission.  We'll  keep  that 
for  our  trump  card,  the  threat  to  take  it 
to  the  commission,  and  when  you  talk 
to  Monte  you'll  play  that  card." 

She  frowned.  "You  mean  you  want 
me  to  call  that  evil  little  man?" 

"No,"  Jack  said.  "I  think  he'll  call 
you,  as  soon  as  Lefty  gets  him  on  the 
phone  to  tell  him  we  know  what's  what." 


RINGSIDE  MAIDEN 
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"Yeah,"  Oscar  said.  "I  guess  he'll 
call.  Then  what?" 

Jack  swung  around.  "Oscar,  look  here. 
You  go  back  up  there  and  talk  to  Lefty. 
Lay  it  on  the  line.  Tell  him  to  call 
Monte  Wharton  and  say  that  you  and 
Agatha  know  about  the  fix  anil  you're 
pretty  hot  about  it.  Have  him  say  that 
you're  especially  hot  because  no  money 
came  your  way,  and  that's  why  you're 
going  to  the  commission  about  it." 

"Okay,"  Oscar  said.  "Then  what?" 

"I'll  take  care  of  the  rest  of  it,"  Jack 
said.  "Agatha  and  I  will  go  over  to  Leo's 
Place  and  wait  for  you  to  call,  Oscar." 

Oscar  moved  back  up  the  steps. 

As  she  walked  on  with  Jack,  Agatha 
said,  "Jack,  just  what's  in  your  mind? 
What  am  I  supposed  to  say  to  Monte 
Wharton  if  he  calls?" 

"The  idea  is  to  get  him  down  here  and 
get  him  to  talk." 

"You  mean  trap  him  somehow?" 

"That's  it." 

The  crowd  in  Leo's  Place  had  thinned, 
and  Agatha  was  glad  to  see  that  Char- 
lie and  Selma  had  gone.  She  and  Jack 
went  back  to  the  office  and  Walter 
brought  them  Manhattans.  Agatha  sug- 
gested that  they  have  something  to  eat, 
and  called  in  Joe,  the  short-order  cook. 
He  had  some  nice  sirloins  in  the  icebox, 
Joe  said,  and  he'd  fix  some  French  fries. 
While  they  were  waiting  for  the  steaks 
the  telephone  rang. 

She  picked  up  the  telephone  and  said, 
"Hello." 

A  low  voice  said,  "Aggie?  This  is 
Lefty.  Look,  you  don't  want  to  take 
this  to  the  commission?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  Agatha  said. 

Lefty's  voice  changed.  There  was  no 
self-confidence  in  it;  there  was  a  note  of 
panic.  "Aggie,  I  was  just  mad.  I  wasn't 
thinking.  But  I  wasn't  gonna  throw  that 
fight.  I  swear  I  wasn't." 


"Do  you  know  of  any  good  fire 
sales    in    this    neighborhood?" 
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"You'd  better  save  that  for  the  com- 
mission. Lefty,"  Agatha  said. 

"But  Aggie,  I  swear  if  I  get  the  chance 
I'll  go  in  there  and  win  that  tight." 

"I  don't  think  Monte  Wharton  would 
like  that.  Lefty." 

"But  I  didn't  promise  anything." 

Agatha  said,  "Have  you  talked  to  Os- 
car?" 

He  said  uneasily,  "Yeah,  we  talked." 

"Did  you  make  that  call?" 

"Now  see  here,  Aggie — "  he  began. 

Agatha  hung  up. 

A  moment  later  the  telephone  rang 
again,  and  it  was  Oscar  calling.  "He 
busted  out  of  the  house,  Aggie, '1  Oscar 
said.  "I  got  an  idea  he  went  up  to  see 
Monte  Wharton." 

"I  see,"  Agatha  said.  "So  at  least  we 
know  which  side  he's  on." 

Oscar  said,  "Aggie,  you  gonna  take 
it  to  the  commission?" 

"I  intend  to,"  Agatha  said. 

"That  means  they'll  call  off  the  fight. 
That  means  Lefty  will  lose  his  license. 
He'll  be  washed  up  in  the  fight  game." 

"Lefty  should  have  thought  of  that." 

"That's  right,"  Oscar  said.  "He  should 
of.  I'm  with  you,  Aggie,  right  down 
the  line.  When  you  go  to  the  commis- 
sion in  the  morning,  give  me  a  call.  We'll 
go  together." 

Agatha  put  the  receiver  gently  back 
on  the  hook,  and  turned  to  Jack.  But  he 
had  left  the  office;  she  had  not  heard 
him  leave.  Joe,  the  cook,  brought  the 
steaks,  and*  a  moment  later  Jack  re- 
turned. Agatha  told  him  what  Oscar  had 
said,  and  he  shrugged.  "Well,  we'll  see." 

THEY  had  finished  the  steaks  and 
were  having  coffee  when  the  tele- 
phone rang  again,  and  this  time  it  was 
Monte  Wharton's  low-pitched,  familiar 
voice  saying,  "That  you,  Miss  Christo- 
pher?" 

"Yes." 

"Say,  what's  all  the  fuss  about?  You 
got  the  wrong  idea." 

"Have  I,  Mr.  Wharton?"  Agatha  said. 

"You're  way  off  the  beam,"  Monte 
said.  "Look,  the  boy  wanted  a  little 
dough  to  buy  his  girl  a  restaurant,  and  I 
talked  him  into  selling  a  share  of  his 
earnings.  He  tells  me  you  got  the  idea 
there  was  some  kind  of  a  fix." 

"I  think  the  Athletic  Commission  will 
agree  with  me  on  that,  Mr.  Wharton." 

"Now  look  here,"  Monte  said,  "I  tell 
you  everything  is  on  the  up  and  up,  but 
you  take  it  to  the  commission  and  there'll 
be  a  stink.  You'll  just  get  your  fighter  in 
trouble,  Miss  Christopher." 

"My  fighter's  already  in  trouble,"  Ag- 
atha said. 

There  was  a  pause,  then  he  said,  "Let's 
get  together  and  talk  this  over.  Why 
don't  you  drop  in  at  the  Club  Pigalle, 
Miss  Christopher?" 

"If  you  want  to  talk  to  me,"  Agatha 
said,  "I'm  here  in  my  bar."  She  dropped 
the  receiver  on  the  hook  and  looked  at 
Jack. 

"That  sounds  provocative.  I  think 
he'll  come  down,  Agatha." 

"And  then  what  do  I  do,  Jack?" 

"In  a  very  nice  way,"  he  said,  "inti- 
mate that  you're  rather  a  greedy  girl. 
Intimate  that  you  don't  like  a  fight  being 
fixed  behind  your  back.  Suggest  that 
you're  entitled  to  some  consideration 
yourself."  He  got  up.  "I'm  going  to  leave 
now." 

"Leave?   Jack,  you  can't!" 

"I  won't  be  far  away,"  he  said.  "But 
I  don't  want  to  be  seen  here." 

A  half  an  hour  later  after  Jack  had 
left  she  heard  footsteps  approaching  her 
door.  There  was  a  knock  and  Walter's 
low  voice  said,  "Couple  of  guys  to  see 
you,  Aggie." 

She  pushed  back  the  swinging  door. 
One  of  the  men  was  Monte  Wharton;  the 
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Entering  our 
second  centun 
of  leadership 


When  a  name  has 

appeared  for  a  hundred  years 

on  something  used  every  day. 

Like  a  pencil... 

That  time-honored  nam* 
becomes  your  guaranty. 


•Scientific  laboratory  tests  prove  point-thorp. 
ness  superiority  for  the  exclusive  MONGOL 
Complostic  lead — over  the  average  of  all  well- 
known   pencils   in  the  MONGOL  price  ronge. 

SAY  MONGOL  TO  YOUR  DEALER 
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(AJtets  bright  at  night, 
always  right  ?~~ 


7HE  MOOttlHG-  STA$ ...  *7«5  ?hs  W 


Besides  the  two  excellent  qualities  mentioned  above,  this  handsome 
General  Electric  Alarm  Clock  wakes  you  on  time,  every  lime! 

Here's  why  it's  bright  at  night — if  you  happen  to  like  a  night  light 
in  the  long,  dark  winter.  Just  flick  a  small  switch  on  the  back,  and 
presto!  —  the  face  lights  up!  Clearly  "readable"! 

Here's  why  it's  always  right,  PLUS  the  many  other  advantages  which 
cause  people  to  buy  G-E  Clocks  in  such  tremendous  numbers: 

1.  No  winding  .  .  .  self-starting,  just  plug  in. 

Quiet  ...  no  ticktock. 

Dependable  .  .  .  wakes  you  on  time,  every  time. 

Accurate  .  .  .  electrically  checked  by  your  power 
company  to  correspond  with  official  Naval 
Observatory  Time. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
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NOTE:  To  people  who  still  imagine  that 
G-E  Electric  Alarm  Clocks  are  expensive, 
consider  the 

Heralder  . . .  $4.95,  plus  tax 

Here's  a  rock-bottom-priced  General  Electric 
Alarm  Clock  that  brings  you  ALL  the  features 
mentioned  above.  And  it  WILL  get  you  up — 
on  time!  For  only  $4.95 !  There  are  many  other 
G-E  Alarm  Clocks  on  display  at  your  dealer's, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $4.95  to  $17.95.  General 
Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 


Why  wind  a  clock  today?  Get  a  General  Electric  Clock  and  forget  it! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


other  was  a  larger  man  with  a  bluish  chin 
and  small,  dark  eyes.  Agatha  called, 
"Come  on  back,  Mr.  Wharton." 

They  both  approached  the  door,  and 
Monte  looked  into  the  office,  then 
glanced  back  toward  the  kitchen  where 
Joe,  the  cook,  was  making  a  prodigious 
clatter  with  dishes  at  the  sink. 

"Where  do  we  talk?"  Monte  said. 

"In  here,"  Agatha  said,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  office.  The  other  man  fol- 
lowed and  Agatha  said,  "We're  a  little 
cramped  here  for  three  people,  Mr. 
Wharton." 

"Oh,  Petey  will  keep  out  of  the  way." 

"And  I'd  rather  not  have  witnesses," 
Agatha  said. 

His  eyes  flicked  toward  her  and  his 
soft  hand  touched  the  knot  of  his  neck- 
tie. He  turned  his  head  and  said,  "Petey, 
wait  outside  at  the  bar.  Keep  an  eye  on 
the  joint."   He  closed  the  door. 

FACING  him'  in  the  narrow  office, 
Agatha  was  nervous.  He  sat  down, 
brought  out  his  silver  case  and  took  out 
a  cigarette.  Agatha  said,  "Couldn't  you 
find  somebody  else's  fighter  to  muscle  in 
on?" 

He  said  with  a  serious  expression,  "I 
like  your  fighter,  Miss  Christopher.  He's 
gonna  go  places." 

"Flat  on  his  back?"  said  Agatha. 

"Now  I  told  you  you  had  the  wrong 
idea  about  that." 

"Have  I?"  Agatha  said,  with  a  sarcas- 
tic inflection.  "Now  listen  to  me,  Mr. 
Wharton;  it's  cost  me  a  good  deal  of 
money  promoting  Lefty  Langan.  I've 
brought  him  to  the  point  now  where  I 
can  cash  in.  But  I  can't  cash  in  when 
he's  flat  on  his  back." 

Monte  grinned,  but  said  nothing. 

"So  let's  not  beat  around  the  bush," 
Agatha  said.  "This  fight  is  fixed  and  I 
know  it.  I've  been  looking  at  the  odds. 
I  believe  it's  1  to  3  on  Manolo  now." 

"Why  don't  you  make  a  bet.  Miss 
Christopher,  if  you  want  to  cash  in?" 

"Bet  against  my  own  fighter?" 

"It's  been  done,"  he  said. 

"No,  Mr.  Wharton,"  Agatha  said.  "As 
things  stand  now  there  won't  be  any 
fight,  because  I'm  going  to  the  commis- 
sion in  the  morning." 

"I  wouldn't  do  that." 

"Wouldn't  you?"  Agatha  said.  "Well, 
I'm  not  going  to  be  played  for  a  sucker, 
Mr.  Wharton.  I'm  not  going  to  have  my 
own  fighter  bought  off  behind  my  back. 


I've  got  an  investment  and  I  intend  u 
protect  it." 

He  still  showed  his  irritating  smile;  hi 
still  tapped  the  cigarette.  Agatha  said 
"Let's  put  our  cards  on  the  table,  Mr 
Wharton.  You  want  to  fix  the  fight.  Al 
right.  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  thing 
I'm  against  it.  But  if  you're  going  to  fi) 
that  fight,  I've  got  to  have  my  share." 

He  looked  at  her,  laughed,  and  said 
"Who  you  kidding?  You  need  dough  lik 
you  need  a  hole  in  the  head." 

Agatha's  temper  flared.  "You  cheaf 
tinhorn  gambler!"  she  cried.  "Get  out  o 
here.  I'm  going  to  the  commission  ii 
the  morning.  I'll  stop  the  fight  and  I'l 
raise  high  hell.  I  don't  care  whethe 
Lefty  loses  his  license,  because  I'll  see  t< 
it  that  Eddie  Manolo  loses  his,  too,  anc 
I'll  expose  the  part  you  play  in — " 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute,"  Monte  said. 

"Get  out,"  Agatha  cried. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Monte  said.  "I  didn' 
believe  the  boy,  but  maybe  he  was  right 
Maybe  you're  on  the  level." 

"You  had  your  chance  to  settle  this,' 
Agatha  said.  "That's  all,  Mr.  Wharton 
Good  night." 

"Miss    Christopher,    you're    quite 
dame."  He  grinned  at  her.  "You're  hare 
to  figure,  you  Park  Avenue  dames.   S< 
you  want  to  cash  in,  do  you?  How  abou 
Oscar  Gumper?" 

"I'm  talking  for  Oscar,  too." 

"How  much?" 

Agatha  had  not  thought  about  sums 
She  said  offhand,  "Fifty  thousand." 

"Fifty  grand?"  Monte  said.    "You're,  : 
kind  of  ambitious,  ain't  you?" 

"You  want  Lefty  to  take  a  dive,  don' 
you?"  Agatha  said.  "It  will  cost  him  hi; 
shot  at  the  title.  Fifty  thousand  is  chea 
for  that." 

"He'll  get  his  shot  at  the  title  later,' 
Monte  said.  "Eddie  will  give  him  i 
fight." 

"I'm  wondering,"  Agatha  said,  "i 
Lefty  is  knocked  out  again  by  Eddii 
Manolo,  what  chance  has  he  got?" 

"There  wouldn't  be  no  knockout,  Miss 
Christopher,"  Monte  said  smoothly 
"The  idea  is  your  boy  drops  the  decision 
that's  all.  He  takes  it  easy  and  Eddie 
jabs  him  to  death." 

Agatha  showed  her  teeth  in  a  mirth 
less  grin.  "Maybe  I  don't  know  much 
about  fights,  but  I'm  not  exactly  simple 
Mr.  Wharton.  What's  more,  I  kno 
enough  to  know  that  I'm  sitting  in  tb 
driver's  seat,  and  fifty  thousand  is  my 
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"You  can't  see  much  from  here,  of  course,  but  after 
we   get  out,   I'll   show  you   the  rest  of  the  town" 
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"Sugar  Cake  just  went  out  for  a  walk  with  Dream 
Boat.    Is  there  any  message,  Super-Duper  Man?" 


HANK    KETCNAM 
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rice.  If  you  want  this  fight  fixed,  you'll 

y  me  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

His  eyes  small,  Monte  said,  "I  got  no 
interest  in  fixing  this  fight,  Miss  Christo- 

ier.  I'm  just  interested  in  my  boy,  Ma- 
nolo.  I  want  Eddie  to  fight  the  champ, 
but  I  don't  want  it  fifty  thousand  dollars' 
worth." 

"The  question  before  the  house,"  Aga- 
tha said,  "is  whether  I  go  to  the  com- 
mission in  the  morning." 

"Now  look  here,"  he  said.  "You  want 
to  protect  your  investment,  you  said. 
Ten  grand  will  protect  your  investment, 
Miss  Christopher,  and  that's  as  high  as 
I  can  go."  He  smiled  at  her.  "You're 
right,  you  got  me  over  a  barrel,  and  I 
tell  you  what:  If  Lefty  goes  in  there  to- 
morrow night  and  takes  his  licking,  I'll 
pay  you  ten  grand,  after  the  fight." 

"I'll  take  twenty  thousand,"  Agatha 
said.    "And  I'll  take  it  now." 

He  shrugged.  "I  don't  carry  that  kind 
of  dough  around  in  my  pocket." 

"You  want  insurance,  you  say,"  Aga- 
tha said.  "Well,  I  want  some  little  token 
myself.  You  pay  me  half  now." 

He  sat  for  a  time  looking  at  her,  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  moistening  his  lips, 
then  he  reached  into  his  pocket  and  took 
out  an  envelope.  He  tossed  it  on  the 
desk.  "There's  ten  grand  in  there,"  he 
laid.     "Want  to  count  it?" 

THERE  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and 
Monte  jerked  his  head  around.  Aga- 
tha said,  "Who  is  it?" 

"The  cook,  Miss.  Got  some  dishes  in 
there0" 

Agatha  said,  "Yes,  Joe,  come  in." 

The  door  opened  cautiously,  and  a 
man  in  an  apron  entered,  but  he  was  not 
Joe,  the  short-order  cook.  He  was  a 
heavy-set  man  with  a  square  jaw  and 
bright,  amused  eyes.  He  grinned  at 
Monte  Wharton  and  said,  "Hi,  Monte." 
Then  reached  out  and  took  the  envelope 
from  Agatha's  hand.  "I'm  Lieutenant 
Miller  from  the  district  attorney's  office," 
he  said.    "You're  under  arrest,  Monte." 

Monte  Wharton  was  on  his  feet.  "For 
what?" 

"Got  a  nice,  thin  partition  here,"  Lieu- 
tenant Miller  said.  "I  took  down  every 
word  you  said,  Monte.  I  guess  you 
heard  it's  against  the  law  to  fix  a  fight." 

Monte's  face  was  pale,  and  the  glance 
he  turned  on  Agatha  was  one  of  cold 
astonishment.  '"A  Park  Avenue  dame," 
he  said.  "A  lousy  amateur."  He  laughed 
angrily  and  said,  "Lieutenant,  this  whole 
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thing  was  a  gag.  I  was  just  having  some 
fun  with  the  dame." 

The  lieutenant  opened  the  envelope 
and  riffled  the  bills  with  his  fingertips. 
"That's  pretty  expensive  fun,  Monte," 
he  said.  .  .  . 

It  was  a  long  night  for  Agatha.  She 
went  down  to  the  district  attorney's 
office  with  Jack  and  waited  interminably 
in  an  assistant's  office.  She  did  not  see 
Lefty  Langan,  but  Jack  told  her  he  was 
there,  with  Oscar,  and  was  being  ques- 
tioned. At  last  her  own  deposition  was 
briefly  taken  by  a  hurried  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  who  asked  her  detailed 
questions  about  her  interview  with 
Monte  Wharton  but  showed  only  per- 
functory interest  in  Lefty  Langan.  The 
important  question  was  whether  she 
knew  if  Lefty  had  agreed  to  fix  the  fight. 
Agatha  said  that  the  only  facts  she  knew 
were  that  Monte  Wharton  had  paid 
Lefty  ten  thousand  dollars  and  Lefty 
had  insisted  it  represented  payment  for 
a  share  of  his  earnings. 

One  o'clock  had  passed  by  the  time 
she  left  the  district  attorney's  office  with 
Jack,  and  by  that  time  the  reporters 
knew  the  story  and  she  faced  a  barrage 
of  flash  bulbs.  Jack  hurried  her  through 
to  a  cab  and  they  escaped. 

"Do  you  have  any  sleeping  pills?"  he 
asked.  "You  should  take  a  pill  and  go 
to  bed." 

"I  couldn't  sleep,"  Agatha  murmured. 
"Not  possibly.  Not  until  I  know  what's 
happened.  Jack,  let's  go  to  Leo's  Place." 

There  were  already  thick  headlines  in 
the  papers,  and  Si  Kraft  was  reading  one 
at  the  bar  that  said:  AGGIE  FOILS 
FIX.  The  crowd  moved  eagerly  toward 
Agatha  and  Jack,  but  Walter  helped 
them  through  to  the  office.  He  brought 
them  drinks,  and  left  them  alone  in  the 
office. 

Oscar  telephoned  them  after  a  while 
with  the  news.  They  were  taking  Monte 
Wharton  around  to  the  police  station  to 
be  booked,  but  Lefty  had  been  released. 
Monte  had  sworn  that  he  had  only 
bought  a  share  of  Lefty,  and  that  there 
had  been  no  fix.  But  a  man  from  the 
commission  had  come  down,  Oscar  said, 
and  the  commission  would  meet  at  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  They  wanted 
Agatha  to  appear,  he  said. 

Agatha  called  Walter  and  passed  on 
the  information  that  no  charges  had 
been  made  against  Lefty,  so  far,  then 
she  and  Jack  escaped  from  the  bar,  but 
not  before  Si  Kraft  and  Tony  Franklin 
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Visitors  to  the  historic  Old 
Grow  distillery  at  Frankfort,  Ken- 
tucky, are  amazed  to  find  the  same 
limestone  spring,  discovered  by 
founder  James  Grow  a  hundred  years 
ago,  still  being  used  in  distilling  this 
famous  brand.  Today,  as  in  genera- 
tions past,  Old  Crow  continues  to  be 
the  chosen  favorite  of  those  who  know 
and  appreciate  the  finest. 


100   Proof    •    National   Distillers   Products  Corporation,  New  York 
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A  friendly  call  is  twice  as  pleasant  shared 
over  a  tasty  snack  and  frosty  glasses  of  tingling 

Canada  Dry  Beverages!  Their  sparkling  goodness 
makes  folks  feel  at  home — brings  satisfied  refreshment! 
Be  ready  when  guests  call  —  keep  delicious  Canada  Dry 
Beverages  at  hand.  Your  guide  to  quality  is  the 
Canada  Dry  shield.  It  identifies  the  finest,  purest 
beverages  your  money  can  buy. 


DEVILED   EGGS  WITH  SHRIMP  GARNIS 

Deviled  eggs,  garnished  with  shrimp,  look  glar 
orous,  taste  wonderful!  Use  your  own  recipe  f« 
deviled  eggs,  top  with  whole,  cooked  shrimp. 


DELICIOUS  PIMENTO  CHEESE  SPREA 

For  extra  delicious  pimento  spread,  soften  che    g  [ 
dar  cheese  with  mayonnaise,  blend  with  a  ge    Lj 
erous    amount    of    sliced    pimento.    Serve    wit   i 
toasted  crackers. 
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had  a  chance  to  pat  her  arm  and  say, 
"You  done  good  work,  Aggie." 

Agatha  was  grateful  for  one  thing. 
Apparently  Gwen  had  gone  to  bed  be- 
fore the  papers  came  out  with  the  story. 
She  could  not  have  faced  a  long  discus- 
sion with  her  mother  that  night.  She 
crawled  into  bed  without  even  brushing 
her  teeth,  and  she  needed  no  sleeping 
compound. 

THE  next  day  began  early.  First 
Gwen  came,  with  the  morning  news- 
papers in  her  hand,  and  Gwen  was 
sympathetic  and  considerate,  and  sur- 
prisingly to  Agatha,  quite  proud  of  her 
daughter. 

"I  can  even  stomach  Aggie  Foils  Fix," 
she  said,  "kiddy,  I'm  pretty  proud  of 
Aggie.  She's  my  girl.  She's  good  and 
honest  and  direct,  and  she's  a  fighter." 

They  had  breakfast  sent  up  to  Aga- 
tha's room,  and  Gwen  read  the  news- 
papers aloud  over  their  coffee.  She  was 
,  Jj  interrupted  by  the  telephone,  and  Aga- 
*  tha  answered  it,  sure  that  Jack  was  call- 
ing. But  it  was  a  woman's  voice,  low 
\a  and  hurried,  that  said,  "Aggie,  can  1 
talk  to  you?  This  is  Lucille.  I'm  down- 
stairs in  the  lobby.    Can  I  come  up?" 

"All  right,"  Agatha  said.  She  hung 
up,  raised  her  eyebrows  expressively  to 
her  mother,  and  said,  "Lucille  Long 
wants  to  talk  to  me." 

Gwen  gathered  up  the  newspapers. 
"I'll  get  out,"  she  said. 

Lucille's  rap  on  the  door  was  a  light, 
timid  sound.  Agatha  opened  the  door 
and  held  it  wide,  and  Lucille  came  into 
the  room. 

"Aggie,"  she  said  hesitantly,  "I  had 
to  come  see  you.  Lefty  didn't  want  I 
should,  but  I  had  to  come."  She 
moistened  her  lips.  "I  want  to  ask  you 
to  give  Lefty  a  break." 

"It's  out  of  my  hands,  Lucille." 

"No,  it's  not,"  Lucille  said.  "If  you 
ant  to  do  it,  Aggie,  you  can  go  down 
nd  tell  the  commission  that  Monte 
Wharton  propositioned  Lefty  and  he 
told  you  about  it  and  then  you  made  a 
plan  to  get  the  goods  on  Monte,  and 
Lefty  helped  you." 

Agatha  said,  "Why  should  I  do  that?" 

"Lefty  didn't  want  me  to  come,"  Lu- 
cille said.  "He  says  he's  gonna  take  his 
medicine,  Aggie,  but  I  think  you  ought 
to  give  him  a  break.  It  was  my  fault. 
I  done  it,  Aggie.    Listen  to  me." 

Agatha  turned  and  met  Lucille's  eyes. 

I  Lucille  went  on  in  a  low,  toneless  voice. 
"Aggie,  Monte  talked  to  me  about  it  and 
he  put  all  that  money  in  my  hand  and 
he  said  take  it  to  Lefty  and  talk  to  Lefty. 
I  never  saw  that  much  dough  before, 
Aggie,  and  I  was  thinking  of  my  brother. 
He  went  into  the  fight  racket  and  all  he 
come  out  of  it  with  was  scrambled 
brains.  I  took  that  money  to  Lefty  and 
told  him  we  could  buy  that  restaurant 
we  looked  at  and  he'd  have  it  to  come 
back  to." 

Well,  you've  got  it,"  Agatha  said. 
Sure  we  got  it,"  Lucille  said.  "But, 
Aggie,  what  I  mean  is  Lefty  done  it  for 
me.  He  didn't  want  to,  and  I  had  to  talk 
him  into  it.  If  anybody  takes  a  rap,  I 
ought  to  take  it,  Aggie.  But  believe  me, 
I  was  thinking  of  Lefty.  I  wanted  Lefty 
to  come  out  with  something  to  show  be- 
sides a  beat-up  face  and  a  shook-up 
head,  and  I  talked  him  into  it.  I  was 
wrong,  Aggie,  I  was  wrong  all  along." 

Lucille  sat  down  suddenly,  clasped  her 
hands  in  her  lap  and  sat  looking  at  the 
floor.    "And  now  he  says  he  won't  never 
put  a  f-foot  in  that  restaurant,"  she  said. 
"He  says  he'll  go  out  and  burn  the  joint 
i P R E A  down."    Lucille  began  to  sob,  but  kept 
be  on  talking.     "You  know  how  Lefty  is, 
,b ;  (t  when  he  gets  mad.    And,  Aggie,  I  was 
»i  just    thinking    what    happened    to    my 
brother,  and  all  that.    Lefty — he  wants 
to  fight  and  he  wants  to  pay  back  that 
ten  grand  to  Monte  Wharton  and  pay 
you  back  for  all  you  done.    He  wants  to 
clear  the  books,  he  said." 

The  telephone  rang,   and  they  both 
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started.  Agatha  picked  up  the  receiver. 
It  was  the  desk  informing  her  that  Mr. 
Barlow  was  waiting  in  the  lobby.  Agatha 
hung  up,  turned  and  said,  "I'm  going 
down  to  the  commission  now,  Lucille." 

Their  eyes  met.  and  Lucille  did  not 
speak.  She  sat  with  her  feet  close  to- 
gether, her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  like 
a  hungry  job  seeker.  Agatha  bit  her  lip, 
and  emotion  welled  up  in  her.  sympathy 
and  a  fierce  impatience  all  at  once,  and 
she  cried,  "I'll  help  all  I  can!  But  I'm 
not  going  to  lie  for  Lefty.  Pour  youi  sell 
a  cup  of  coffee,  Lucille.  Stay  here  and 
pull  yourself  together.  I'm  going  on 
downtown." 

Jack  met  her  in  the  lobby,  and 
squeezed  her  hand  as  they  walked  out 
to  the  hack  stand.  On  the  way  to  the 
State  Building  in  a  cab  he  said,  "Aga- 


to  the  floor.  The  room  was  crowded 
with  reporters,  and  Hash  bulbs  went  off 
00  \gatha's  arrival.  She  had  no  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  1  elty. 

It  was  not  the  ordeal  she  had  antici- 
pated She  reported  the  facts  as  she 
knew  them,  but  withheld  her  own  opin- 
ions. She  told  the  commission  that  Lefty 
had  accepted  ten  thousand  dollars  from 
Monte  Wharton  in  payment  for  a  share 
Of  his  earnings  and  had  reported  the 
matter  to  her,  which  was  true,  if  not 
complete,  in  every  detail.  She  said  that 
after  discussion  with  her  attorney,  it  had 
been  decided  to  try  to  trap  Monte  Whar- 
ton, and  1  elty  had  led  Monte  into  the 
trap.  It  was  by  manner,  not  by  words, 
that  Agatha  may  have  given  the  commis- 
sion the  impression  that  Lefty  was  at  all 
times  a  party  to  the  plan. 


CASEY  JOKES 


Winter  Sport 


The  weather  is  perfect  for  skiing,  you  say? 

It's  cold  and  it's  bright  and  the  snow  is  Grade  A. 

The  landscape  is  lovely,  the  air  is  divine. 

Well,  wax  up  your  skis,  chum,  but  don't  molest  mine. 

Your  stem  turns  are  gorgeous,  your  herringbone's  neat. 
You  skim  from  the  heights  and  you  land  on  both  feet. 

But  can  you  evoke  any  law  that  says  whether 
Or  not  /  must  slalom  to  savor  the  weather  ? 

I,  too,  dote  on  Nature  but  I  must  admit 
I  really  don't  ski  half  as  well  as  I  sit. 

Of  all  winter  sports  that  I  truly  admire 
The  nicest  is  parking  right  here  by  the  fire. 

— MARGARET    FISHBACK 


tha,  Lefty  did  his  part  after  all.  He  gave 
Monte  Wharton  the  message  last  night." 

"He  did?"  Agatha  cried.  "Lucille 
didn't  tell  me  that." 

"Have  you  seen  Lucille?" 

"Yes,  this  morning.  Just  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  She  was  begging  me  to  eive 
Lefty  a  break.  But  she  didn't  tell  me 
that." 

"Lucille  didn't  know,"  Jack  said.  "He 
didn't  confide  in  Lucille." 

"Oh,  it  probably  isn't  true,"  Agatha 
said. 

"It's  true,"  he  said.  'The  district 
attorney  believes  it.  He  got  it  from 
Monte  Wharton  as  well  as  Lefty,  Aga- 
tha. Lefty  went  to  Wharton  last  night 
and  told  him  that  you  and  Oscar  could 
be  bought  off  and  all  you  were  sore 
about  was  being  left  out  of  the  dough." 

Agatha  sighed.  "Then  at  least  that 
makes  it  easier.  I  was  worried  about 
what  I  could  tell  the  commission." 

Lefty  Langan  was  waiting  with  Oscar 
in  an  anteroom,  and  Agatha  saw  another 
worried  face  she  recognized  as  Eddie 
Manolo's.  Lefty  gave  her  one  quick, 
anxious  glance,  then  lowered  his  gaze 


Outside  again,  after  they  had  run  the 
gantlet  of  photographers,  Jack  said, 
"You  were  easy  on  him,  Agatha." 

"But  I  told  the  truth,  didn't  I?" 

"Yes."  He  grinned.  "You  told  the 
truth,  if  not  the  whole  truth." 

"I  don't  know  the  whole  truth,"  she 
said  defensively.  "I  wasn't  going  in 
there  and  report  my  assumptions.  We've 
never  had  any  proof  that  Lefty  agreed 
to  take  a  dive,  have  we?  The  real  culprit 
is  Monte  Wharton,  not  Lefty,  and  he'll 
get  what's  coming  to  him." 

His  eyes  studied  her,  and  he  was  smil- 
ing a  little.  "Agatha,  it's  all  right  with 
me,"  he  said.  "I  hope  they  let  him 
fight." 

They  parted  on  Foley  Square,  but  be- 
fore Agatha  returned  to  the  hotel  she 
went  to  her  bank  and  took  the  contract 
with  Lefty  Langan  from  the  safe-deposit 
box.  But  back  in  her  room  in  the  West- 
brook  she  did  not  tear  it  up;  she  did  not 
even  remove  it  from  her  handbag.  Gwen 
had  sleeping  tablets  on  hand,  and  Aga- 
tha took  one,  left  orders  that  no  calls  be 
put  through  to  her  room,  and  went  back 
to  bed.     She  slept  until  midafternoon, 
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and  at  once  called  Jack  when  she  awak- 
ened. 

"The  fight  goes  on,"  he  told  her.  "The 
commission  decided  to  hold  up  both 
men's  purses  pending  a  full  investi- 
gation, but  they  weighed  in  at  noon,  and 
a  little  while  ago  the  commission  an- 
nounced that  the  fight  would  go  on. 
Agatha,  suppose  I  call  for  you  about 
half  past  seven  and  we'll  have  dinner  and 
go  on  to  the  Garden." 

"No,"  Agatha  said.  "I  couldn't  face 
it,  Jack.  Let's  just  have  a  quiet  dinner 
somewhere  and  forget  about  the  light." 

"I  don't  blame  you,"  Jack  said.  "A 
quiet  dinner  it  will  be.  I'll  see  you  at 
seven  thirty." 

Agatha  lay  back  on  a  chaise  longue. 
The  adventure  was  over  now;  it  had 
passed  its  climax.  She  had  not  heard 
from  Oscar,  and  suddenly  she  recalled 
that  she  had  shut  off  incoming  calls.  She 
got  up  and  moved  over  to  the  telephone 

Oscar  recognized  her  voice  and  said 
in  a  low,  depressed  tone.  "I  tried  to  get 
you.  I  guess  you  know  the  fight  goes 
on?" 

"Yes." 

"We'll  try  and  win  this  one  for  you," 
he  said.  "I  don't  know  what  kind  of 
shape  he'll  be  in,  but  we'll  do  our  best. 
Aggie,  you  want  to  wish  the  boy  good 
luck?" 

"All  right,"  Agatha  said.  "Put  him 
on." 

Lefty's  voice  was  low.  "Aggie,  I'm 
gonna  knock  Eddie  Manolo  into  your 
lap  tonight."  His  voice  rose.  "I'll  get 
him  in  the  first  round." 

Agatha  had  had  enough  of  boasts  and 
crude  male  ego.  Impatience  and  weari- 
ness welled  up  in  her  and  she  said 
sharply,  "Lefty,  I  hope  you  do,  and  I 
wish  you  the  best  of  luck.  But  I  just 
want  to  say  that  our  contractual  relation- 
ship has  ended.  A  hope  you  go  on  and 
win  the  championship.  I  really  do.  But 
I'm  not  in  your  camp  any  more,  as  I  told 
you  last  night." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  "I 
don't  care  what  you  say,  Aggie.  I'm 
gonna  win  this  fight  for  you." 

"Win  it  for  yourself,  Lefty,"  Agatha 
said,  and  hung  up. 

AFTER  the  call,  Agatha  was  restless. 
L  Long  before  time  for  Jack  to  arrive 
she  began  dressing.  He  had  reserved  a 
table  at  the  Petite  Marmite,  and  had  or- 
dered the  dinner  in  advance.  It  was  an 
occasion,  and  it  needed  no  words  to 
signalize  it.  But  while  they  were  watch- 
ing the  waiter  prepare  the  crepes  Suzette, 
Agatha  said,  "You  know,  Jack,  I  have 
three  tickets  in  my  handbag.  We're  not 
going,  and  Mother  didn't  want  to  go,  but 
somebody  should  use  those  tickets. 
Somebody  at  Leo's  Place  would  want 
them." 

"That's  right,"  he  said.  "And  there's 
a  television  set  at  Leo's  Place." 

Agatha  smiled.  "So  there  is."  A 
tingling  excitement  had  returned,  in  spite 
of  herself.  After  all,  it  was  the  night  of 
the  fight,  the  big  fight  with  Eddie  Ma- 
nolo. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  past  nine 
o'clock  when  they  arrived  at  Leo's  Place. 
As  they  got  out  of  the  cab  Agatha  saw 
the  sign  proclaiming  with  mockery  in  the 
window:  LEFTY  LANGAN  FIGHTS 
TONIGHT.  Lights  were  dim  inside  the 
barroom,  and  the  television  set  was 
turned  on,  tuned  to  the  preliminary  bouts 
at  the  Garden. 

Walter  hurried  up,  saying,  "Ain't  you 
going  to  the  fight?" 

"We're  going  to  watch  it  here,"  Aga- 
tha said.  "Walter,  I  have  three  tickets 
to  give  away."  She  put  them  in  his 
hand  and  then  whispered  to  him,  "I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me."  She 
opened  her  handbag  and  took  out  the 
contract.  "When  Lefty  comes  in  to- 
night, will  you  give  him  this?" 

Jack  gave  her  a  questioning  glance. 
"The  contract?" 

"Yes,"  Agatha  said.    "Win  or  lose,  the 
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How  old  are  vou  in 
Vour  daughter's  eves? 


Suppose  a  younger  woman  comes  to  you 
again  and  again  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
discoveries  she  has  made.  And  you  show 
that  you  are  indifferent  to  almost  all  of 
her  new  ideas.  Then  don't  be  surprised 
if  she  thinks  you  "set  in  your  ways" — 
and  "old"  .  .  .  You  are  probably  also 
missing  some  excellent  suggestions. 

To  many  girls,  Tampax  is  an  im- 
portant discovery  indeed — a  sensible, 
practical  way  to  provide  for  monthly 
sanitary  protection.  Tampax  discards 
belts,  pins  and  external  pads.  It  is  worn 
internally  and  cannot  be  felt  when  in 
place.  No  hampering  bulk  or  chafing. 
No  odor — because  odor  cannot  form. 
No  need  to  remove  before  taking  bath. 

Tampax  was  invented  by  a  doctor  and 
is  now  used  by  millions.  Made  of  com- 
pressed absorbent  cotton,  each  Tampax 
is  firmly  stitched  and  enclosed  in  an 
efficient  applicator.  Changing  is  quick. 
Disposal  easy  (only  1/9  the  size  of  ex- 
ternal pad).  Average  month's  supply 
slips  into  your  purse.  Buy  at  drug  store 
or  notion  counter  and  have  ready  when 
needed.  Three  absorbencies:  Regular, 
Super,  Junior.  Look  for  Tampax  Vendor 
in  restrooms  throughout  the  United 
States.  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 
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contract  is  Lefty's.  Let  him  tear  it  up, 
Jack." 

The  semifinal  bout  ended,  and  after 
the  decision  was  given,  there  was  the 
customary  fanfare  announcing  the  main 
event,  and  when  it  was  over,  the  tele- 
vision announcer  said,  "Well,  this  is  it. 
This  is  the  fight,  the  one  they  tried  to 
fix.  Well,  we'll  see.  Here  comes  Lefty 
Langan  now — " 

The  announcer's  voice  was  drowned 
out  by  the  booing  of  the  crowd,  an  omi- 
nous nimble  that  filled  the  Garden  and 
overflowed  into  every  corner  of  Leo's 
Place.  Agatha  bit  her  lip  and  watched 
Lefty  climb  through  the  ropes.  Behind 
Lefty  was  Oscar  in  his  white  sweater 
with  the  letters  Agatha  had  stitched  on 
the  back. 

The  Garden  was  quieting  now,  and 
the  camera  had  panned  up  again  to  the 
ring,  where  Eddie  Manolo  was  waiting 
in  his  corner.  The  camera  followed  him 
to  the  center  of  the  ring  and  picked  up 
Lefty  there,  and  the  instructions  from 
the  referee  came  over  the  loud-speaker. 

They  went  back  to  their  corners,  and 
then  the  bell  rang.  The  long-range 
camera  showed  all  the  ring,  showed 
Lefty  moving  slowly  forward,  caught 
Manolo  in  a  wild  rush  across  the  ring. 
It  was  a  fight  all  right;  it  was  a  fight  from 
the  bell.  In  Leo's  Place,  after  the  first 
bell,  there  was  silence,  with  here  and 
there  a  whispered  comment. 

Manolo  crowded  in,  hooked  his  left, 
and  Lefty  clinched.  He  moved  lethar- 
gically and  seemed  tired  and  arm-weary, 
before  the  fight  had  hardly  begun.  When 
the  referee  broke  them  Manolo  landed 
three  sharp  jabs  like  brisk  raps  on  a 
door.  Lefty  backed  away  and  Manolo 
drove  a  right  to  his  head.  Lefty  bounced 
off  the  ropes,  and  Manolo  caught  him 
coming  out  with  a  left  hook,  flush  on  the 
jaw.  Lefty  went  down  like  a  man 
stumbling  and  fell  on  all  fours. 

"It  is  fixed,"  Agatha  murmured. 
"Jack,  he  fooled  us  all." 

Agatha  saw  the  referee's  arm  moving 
as  he  counted.  She  saw  Lefty  rise  on 
his  knees,  shake  his  head,  and  push  him- 
self to  his  feet.  The  referee  wiped  his 
gloves  on  his  shirt  and  stepped  back. 

Manolo  rushed  in,  overeager,  and 
Lefty  covered  up.  Manolo  missed  with 
an  overhand  right  and  Lefty  moved  into 
a  clinch,  holding  Manolo's  right  at  the 
elbow.  The  referee  broke  them,  and 
Lefty  clinched  again.  He  still  looked 
groggy,  and  if  it  was  an  act  it  was  expert, 
Agatha  thought. 

NOW  Manolo  was  jabbing  at  long 
range,  looking  for  an  opening.  Lefty 
backed  away  from  the  jab.  Manolo 
hooked  his  left  in  again,  then  swung  a 
right  uppercut  as  Lefty  covered  up. 
Lefty  went  down  again,  on  his  face,  and 
at  the  count  of  five  pushed  himself  up 
on  all  fours.  Agatha  saw  his  face,  white 
and  agonized,  and  now  she  believed  him 
and  her  heart  went  out  to  him. 

Lefty  put  up  one  glove  and  caught 
the  top  rope.  He  pulled  himself  to  his 
feet,  but  sagged  again,  and  dropped  to 
his  knees.  •  His  gloved  hand  still  held 
the  rope  and  he  pulled  again,  made  it  at 
the  count  of  nine,  and  stood  on  legs  of 
jelly,  swaying  against  the  ropes. 

"Any  other  fight  they'd  stop  it  now," 
Jack  murmured. 

Lefty  was  retreating  along  the  ropes, 
ducking  and  weaving,  and  Manolo  was 
trying  to  nail  him  with  a  right.  Lefty 
was  off  balance  and  staggering  and  he 
took  hard  blows  to  the  body,  but  Manolo 
could  not  reach  his  head.  Lefty  clinched 
and  tied  Manolo  up  as  the  bell  rang. 

Oscar  dashed  across  the  ring  to  Lefty, 
and  during  the  rest  period  the  camera 
remained  fixed  on  Lefty  as  Oscar 
worked  to  revive  him  with  smelling  salts 
and  ice  along  the  spine  and  rhythmic 
kneading  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of 
his  neck. 

At  the  bell  for  the  second  round  the 
camera  followed  Lefty  getting  to  his  feet 


and  suddenly  Manolo  burst  into  range 
with  a  rush,  hooking  his  left.  But  Lefty 
was  blocking  better  now  and  he  was 
back  on  the  balls  of  his  feet;  he  was  not 
moving  flat-footed  as  he  had  after  the 
knockdowns  in  the  first  round. 

They  were  in  close  now,  and  Lefty 
was  swinging  looping  uppercuts.  One 
of  them  landed  hard  on  Manolo's  chest, 
above  the  heart,  and  the  loud-speaker 
picked  up  his  grunt,  just  before  the 
crowd  yelled.  For  an  instant  his  guard 
was  lowered  and  Lefty  hooked  a  short, 
vicious  left  to  the  head.  Manolo 
staggered  back  and  Lefty  rushed  in, 
pumping  rights  and  lefts.  There  was  a 
tremendous  shout  in  Leo's  Place.  Ma- 
nolo was  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ring,  close  beside  the  ropes. 

Agatha  cried,  "What  happened?" 

"A  right  cross,  I  think,"  Jack  said. 

Manolo  was  on  his  feet  at  the  nine 
count,  and  Lefty  moved  in  carefully 
jabbing  his  left,  holding  his  right  cocked. 
Manolo  staggered  back  across  the  ring, 
flat-footed,  and  Lefty  caught  him  on  the 
ropes,  in  his  own  corner.  The  left  jab 
snapped  Manolo's  head  back,  and  a  bolo 
right  caught  him  full  on  the  jaw.  He 
went  down  in  the  corner  and  Agatha 
knew  he  would  not  get  up. 

The  bell  rang  sharply  and  the  noise 
quieted  as  the  ring  announcer  gave  the 
elapsed  time:  "One  minute  and  forty- 
eight  seconds  of  the  second  round." 
Then  a  television  man  held  a  micro- 
phone to  Lefty's  lips  and  he  was  shout- 
ing, "In  your  lap,  Aggie.  In  your  lap!" 
His  brilliant  eyes  gazed  toward  her  on 
the  screen,  and  the  old  confident  smile 
was  there.  "Okay,  champ,  how  you  like 
that?"  he  said.  "How  about  a  title  fight?" 

Looking  at  his  white,  triumphant  face, 


Agatha  thought  how  little  all  this  ha., 
changed  Lefty  Langan.  She  had  changed 
but  not  Lefty.  Already  he  had  forgottei 
all  that  had  happened  in  the  past  twenty 
four  hours.  She  looked  at  Jack  an 
murmured,  "This  is  where  we  came  in. 
"Except  for  one  detail,"  Jack  saic 
"Except  Lefty  was  on  the  floor,  nc 
Manolo,  when  we  first  came  in." 


THE  television  screen  still  showed  th 
ring  in  the  Garden,  and  the  crowc 
and  Walter  had  not  yet  turned  up  th 
bright  lights.  Jack  and  Agatha  got  u| 
and  moved  quietly  out  to  the  street. 

"It  seems  only  yesterday  that  we  firs 
walked  in  there  and  saw  Eddie  Manol 
knock  Lefty  out,"  Jack  said.  "Tha  | 
night  you  took  over  your  inheritance, 
thought  you  were  pretty  sentimenta 
over  just  another  ring  bum,  Agatha,  bu 
you  know,  that  guy  is  liable  to  be  middle 
weight  champion." 

She  looked  back.    Walter  had  turnei 
up  the  lights,  and  appeared  a  moment  a 
the  window,  taking  in  the  sign  that  said 
LEFTY     LANGAN      FIGHTS     TOf 
NIGHT. 

She  looked  overhead  at  the  neon  sigi 
that  had  depressed  her  so  much  that  firs 
day  she  saw  her  uncle's  legacy,  and  i 
was  the  last  time  she  saw  the  sign,  tb 
last  time  she  saw  Leo's  Place.  Of  coura 
she  went  to  the  bar  again,  but  the  nex 
visit  was  a  month  later,  after  the  tria 
of  Monte  Wharton,  after  she  had  soh 
the  property  to  Oscar  Gumper,  and  tha 
next  time,  by  agreement  in  the  terms  o 
sale,  the  neon  sign  winked  out  AGGIE'! 
BAR  &  GRILL  along  Eighth  Avenue 
It  was  a  name  that  meant  something  ir 
that  neighborhood. 

The  End 
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My  Salad  from  Wrigley  Building  Restaurant,  Chicago 


TONY  VtNTI 


THE  Wrigley  Building  Restau- 
rant in  Chicago  is  a  quiet,  at- 
tractive dining  room.  It  offers  one 
of  the  city's  best  cuisines — and  a 
unique  personality  in  Josephine, 
one  of  the  hat-check  girls,  who  re- 
places buttons  missing  from  coats 
left  in  her  keeping.  She  also  makes 
it  a  rule  to  accept  a  tip  from  only 
one  man  in  a  party.  This  combina- 
tion of  good  food  and  thoughtful 
service  has  won  the  restaurant  a 
large  and  clublike  clientele. 

Prix  fixe  luncheons  are  $1.25  to 
$2.50.  Dinners  $1.75  to  $3.  A  la 


carte  items  are  always  available. 
A  customer  dubbed  the  following 
specialty  My  Salad:  Mix  lyi  cups 
chicken  or  turkey,  cut  in  thin  strips, 
with  3  cups  shredded  lettuce.  To 
a  cup  of  thick  mayonnaise  add  a 
Tbsp.  of  tarragon  vinegar.  Add  2 
Tbsps.  chili  sauce;  1  Tbsp.  green 
pepper  and  1  Tbsp.  pimiento, 
chopped;  and  6  oz.  blue  cheese, 
crumbled.  Place  lettuce  and 
chicken  mixture  on  lettuce  leaves 
and  pour  on  the  dressing.  Garnish 
with  hard  cooked  egg  wedges. 
Serves  4. 


//  you  urlsh  to  receive  this  My  Salad  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card,  lend  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier's  Food  Editor.  Box  4,  250  Park  Avenue. 
Note  York  17,  New   York.    Start  your  collection  of  Collier's  Food  Recipes  note. 
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tliril  your  heating  plant  to  lower  fuel  saving 

temperature  at  bedtime  and  keep  it  there  all 
night  —  automatically. 

W#3,KC   up  your  heating  plant  —  automatically  —  before 
you  wake  up  in  the  morning. 

S6C  .  .   that  your  home  is  warm  and  cozy  —  automatically, 
before  you  roll  out  of  the  covers. 

KGCp  your  family  in  perfect  comfort  all  day  — 
automatically. 

UO  •  •  •   a  better  job  of  controlling  your  heating  plant 
than  your  present  plain  thermostat. 

pay.  .   for  myself  before  you  know  it  by  saving  10%  or 
more  of  your  fuel  bill. 


You  can  install  me  yourself  in  less  than  ten  minutes  in 
place  of  your  present  thermostat.  I  cost  only  $39.50, 
including  federal  tax. 

For  your  new  home  or  new  heating  plant,  I  am  a  'must'. 
Ask  for  me  at  your  heating,  service   or  appliance   dealer. 


I 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL      REGULATOR      COMPANY 
2834  Fourth  Avenue  South  •  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 

Send  me  Ihe  fuel-saving,  comlorl  story  of  the  "Plug-In"  Chronolherm,  telling  how 
it  con  be  easily  connected  in  a  lew  minutes. 


Name- 


L. 


Address- 
City 


-State. 


NNE  APOLIS-HONEYWELL     REGULATOR     COMPANY      •      MINNEAPOLIS     8,    MINNESOTA      •      CANADIAN     PLANT     •      TORONTO     17,     ONTARIO 
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"Peach  fkftfstiH^Btyi 

<Sunny 

feaek  fie 


B1NG  CROSBY,  Star  of  "A  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE;'  a  Paramount  Picture  in  Technicolor 


Sunny'Peack'pie, 

/4>m  pillsbujufs  'Pa&ry 


1  cup  sifted  Pillsbury's  Best  Enriched  Flour 

V2  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  cup  shortening 

2  to  3  tablespoons  cold  water 

Sift  together  flour  and  salt.  Cut  in  shortening 
with  pastry  blender  or  2  knives  until  particles 
are  size  of  small  peas.  Add  water  until  dough  is 


moist  enough  to  hold  together.  Roll  on  floured 
board  or  pastry  cloth  to  about  T/fe-inch  thickness. 
Fit  loosely  in  9-inch  pan;  gently  pat  out  air  pock- 
ets. Trim  pastry  1  inch  beyond  rim  of  pan.  Fold 
to  form  standing  rim;  flute  edge.  Prick  pastry 
with  fork.  Bake  in  very  hot  oven  (450  degrees  F.) 
12  to  15  minutes.  Makes  one  9-inch  pie  shell. 


1  ?2'/2  can  sliced  cling  peaches,  drained 

1  baked  9-inch  pastry  shell 

14  cup  granulated  sugar 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch 

1  cup  syrup  from  peaches 

14  cup  orange  juice 

1  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind 

1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine 

14  teaspoon  salt 


>guiMy  'peach  pilling 


Arrange  drained  peaches  in  baked  pastry  shell. 
Combine  sugar  and  cornstarch.  Add  to  peach 
syrup  and  cook  until  thick,  stirring  constantly. 
Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in  orange  juice, 
rind,  butter  and  salt.  Pour  over  peaches  in  shell. 
Chill.  Serves  6. 

California  Canned  Cling  Peaches  have  a  true 
peach  flavor.  They're  yellow  as  the  sun  that  rip- 
ens them!  Packed  orchard  fresh!  Instantly  ready 
to  use!  Best  peaches  for  pies,  cakes,  salads,  des- 
serts! Priced  right!  Every  grocer  has  them! 


^  Check  lint  M- Choose  four  ftwrfte  brand  of 

Sy  Canned  6lin0aehe$  {row  California 


Canned  Halves  •  Canned  Slices  •  Canned  Fruit  Cocktail  -  in  tin  or  glass 
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guess  it  would  only  be  another  wall." 
All  of  a  sudden  her  fist  banged  on  the 
table.  The  glasses  jumped.  "It  isn't 
fair!"  she  cried.  "Just  because  I'm  a 
woman!" 

I  looked  into  my  glass.  I  didn't  say 
anything.  After  a  minute  she  said:  "I'm 
sorry."  Her  voice  was  softer.  She  was 
smiling  a  little,  watching  me,  and  she'd 
taken  the  chip  off  her  shoulder.  She 
looked  friendly.  "Tell  me  about  your 
work.    What  do  you  do?" 

"Advertising." 

"Advertising,"  she  said.  "It  sounds 
fascinating." 

"Well,  it's  a  job."  I  watched  her  for  a 
minute  and  I  didn't  think  it  would  do 
any  good  but  I  tried  it  anyway.  "Ben- 
net,"  I  said,  "take  a  piece  of  advice. 
Forget  about  expressing  yourself.  A 
job's  a  job.  Grab  one  and  stick  with 
it.    Or  grab  a  man  and  get  married." 

The  friendly  look  went  away.  "It's 
easy  for  you  to  talk.  You're  a  man.  You 
don't  realize  what  it's  like,  for  women." 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  "I  realize,  all  right. 
They're  frustrated."  I  slid  out  of  the 
booth  and  held  out  my  hand.  "Come  on, 
let's  take  a  ride  through  the  park." 

WE  RODE  and  looked  at  the  moon, 
and  after  a  while  I  took  her  home. 
She  turned  at  the  door  of  her  apartment 
and  smiled. 

"Good  night,"  she  said.  "It  was  fun, 
wasn't  it?"  She  was  standing  close  to  me, 
looking  up,  her  lips  parted  a  little,  and 
there  was  only  one  thing  I  could  think 
of  to  do. 

I  did  it. 

For  a  minute  she  held  still.  Then  she 
kissed  back.  Then  she  pulled  away  from 
me,  and  the  smile  was  gone. 

"Men!"  she  said.     It  sounded  bitter. 

"What's  the  matter  now?" 

"You're  all  alike.   Kiss,  kiss,  kiss!" 

What  was  I  supposed  to  do,  talk  about 
the  Woman  Question?  "Maybe  you've 
got  some  suggestions?" 

Her  eyes  were  still  bright,  but  not  soft. 
They  were  making  sparks.  She  said, 
"You  could  shake  hands.  You  could  for- 
get I'm  a  woman." 

I  could  forget  my  name,  too,  but  it 
would  be  a  hell  of  an  effort.  I  stuck  out 
my  hand.  "Yeah,"  I  said.  "Well,  good 
night,  Bennet.  It  was  nice  knowing  you." 

Anybody  with  an  I.Q.  of  over  50 
would  have  left  it  there.  But  I  kept 
thinking  about  her,  the  next  few  days, 
and  wondering.  I  wondered  if  she  was 
still  frustrated.  I  wondered  if  her  hair 
still  had  lights  in  it. 

After  three  days  of  that  I  had  a 
thought.  I  picked  up  the  phone  and  called 
her. 

"Yes?"  Her  voice  was  the  same. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you.  How  about 
dinner  tonight?" 

"Well ...  I  don't  know " 

I  took  a  deep  breath  and  swung  into 
it.  "Listen,  Bennet.  I've  been  thinking 
about  this  Woman  Question,  and  I  think 
you've  got  an  idea  there.  I'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  it." 

She  said  "Oh"  again.  Then:  "Why— 
I'd  love  to." 

She  looked  very  smooth  in  a  blue  dress 
with  her  hair  shining  above  it.  I  still 
couldn't  see  why  she  had  to  worry  about 
the  Woman  Question.  We  went  to  a 
joint  I  knew,  with  little  lamps  on  the 
tables  and  shadows  all  around  and  a  guy 
in  short  pants  who  drifted  around  play- 
ing a  violin.  When  we  got  down  to 
coffee  and  cigarettes  I  leaned  forward 
and  looked  into  her  eyes. 

I  said,  "Tell  me,  Bennet,  how  are  you 
getting  along  on  the  paper?" 

Her  eyes  got  dark.  "Don't  talk  to  me 
about  the  paper!   I'm  quitting!" 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

"I  wanted  to  cover  this  murder  trial  up 


in  Albany.  And  do  you  know  what  th 
bald-headed  old  demon  said?" 

I  could  have  made  a  close  guess.  "N 
what?" 

"He  laughed  at  me!  He  said  maybe 
a  year  or  two  I  might  make  a  reporter 

He  was  a  good  man.    Maybe  I  oug 
to  send  him  a  box  of  cigars.  I  said  "H'm 
I  looked  at  Julie  and  rubbed  my  chin 
made  my  eyes  narrow    "Bennet,"  I  sai 
"I've  got  an  idea." 

"Yes?" 

"You've  done  some  fashion  drawin 
You've  had  newspaper  experience.  Ii 
all  good  background."  I  looked  at  ht 
hard.  "How'd  you  like  to  come  over 
our  place?" 

She  didn't  answer,  but  her  face  beg. 
to  glow. 

I  said,  "Of  course  you'll  have  to  sta 
as  a  copy  writer.    But  there's  plenty 
room  to  move  up.  How  about  it?" 

Her  eyes  shone.  "It  sounds  wonde 
ful." 

"Fine.  That's  settled,  then.  Come 
and  see  me  tomorrow."  I  leaned  bat 
in  my  chair  and  smiled  at  her.  I  ft 
pretty  good.  She  smiled  back.  Then  h 
eyes  got  far  away  and  dreamy. 

"I  can't  wait  to  tell  Elwood,"  she  sai 

I  stopped  feeling  good.  I  stared  at  h 
and  the  back  of  my  neck  got  cold. 

"He'll  be  so  happy,"  she  said. 

I  hadn't  figured  on  any  Elwood.  N 
after  the  way  she'd  talked.  I  said,  "Whc 
Elwood?" 

"We  work  together,"  she  explaine 
"On  the  Committee." 

Something  else  I  hadn't  heard  aboi 
I  chewed  on  my  lip.  "What  committee' 

"Why,  the  Committee  for  the  Ai 
vancement  of  Woman  in  the  Modei 
World.  Elwood's  very  active  in  it." 

A  Joe  with  a  social  conscience  ar 
wavy  hair  and  a  bunch  of  frustrated 
males. 

"He's  really  very  sympathetic,"  Jul 
said.  "You  must  meet  him." 

I'd    done    without    for    nearly    thir 
years.  Why  make  a  change  now?   Prol 
ably  he  spent  hours  every  day  on 
hairdo.   And  smoked  scented  cigarette 

"And  wears  socks  with  holes  in  them 
I  said. 

Julie  blinked.   "I — beg  your  pardon' 

"Nothing.  Nothing  at  all."  I  got  u 
"Let's  blow,"  I  said. 


rr  WAS  still  early  and  there  werer 
any  cabs  and  she  lived  close,  so 
walked  her  home.  We  didn't  say  an 
thing.  The  air  was  clear  and  warm  ar 
the  moon  was  just  fading  away  from  tl 
full.   I  could  smell  Julie's  perfume. 

At  her  door  she  looked  up  and  smile 
"I'm  awfully  grateful  to  you,"  she  sai 

I  didn't  smile  back.  I  was  thinkir 
about  Elwood.  A  social  conscience  wii 
a  ten-dollar  hairdo.  It  was  a  good  thir 
I'd  thought  about  getting  her  into  tl 
office,  where  I  could  watch  her.  St 
needed  watching. 

"Yeah,"  I  said.  She  was  standing  clo 
to  me,  looking  up,  and  she  was  moonlig; 
and  honeysuckle  and  mocking  birds.  IV 
breath  went  into  a  quick  samba.  But 
still  remembered  the  last  time. 

I  shook  hands  with  her.  I  said,  "Gcx 
night."  Then  I  walked  away.  I  cou 
feel  her  looking  after  me,  but  I  didr 
look  back. 

Getting  her  in  was  easy.  The  O 
Man  had  a  hot  outfit,  we  were  expan 
ing  all  the  time.  The  trouble  I  had  w 
keeping  her  there.  All  through  that  f; 
and  winter,  regularly,  twice  a  month, 
had  to  talk  her  out  of  quitting. 

She  kept  getting  frustrated. 

The  funny  thing  was,  she  was  goo 
She  had  the  old  socko.  She  started  as 
copy  writer  but  before  long  she  movi 
up  into  an  executive  spot,  handling  sor 
of  the  smaller  accounts.    It  was  like  I 
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thought:  she'd  never  stayed  in  one  place 
long  enough  to  show  what  she  had  on 
the  ball. 

By  spring,  though,  she'd  kind  of  set- 
tled down.  There  was  a  whole  month, 
March,  when  she  didn't  say  a  word  about 
quitting.  And  meanwhile  I  kept  seeing 
her  a  couple  or  three  evenings  a  week. 

We  went  dancing.  We  went  to  shows. 
We  had  dinners  at  homey  restaurants, 
■  steak  suppers  in  her  apartment,  long 
jj.qljlrides  in  the  country  on  Sundays.  It  was 
ja  pretty  good  winter. 

Of  course  it  was  still  strictly  business, 
H still  Bennet  and  Holcomb.  But  we  were 
|  together  a  lot  and  every  time  I  looked  at 
her  something  happened  in  my  throat. 

Then  it  was  April.  Gray  skies  all  day, 

,nd    a    black    night.     Rain    spattering 

against  the  window  of  her  apartment. 

She  sat  there  curled  up  in  a  big  chair  and 

she  had  that  look  in  her  eye  again.    I 

*fwondered  what  it  was  this  time. 

'Holcomb,"  she  said,  "it's  no  use.  I'm 
going  to  quit." 

I  looked  sympathetic,  the  way  I  al- 
wa\s  did.   "What's  wrong  now?" 

She  didn't  look  at  me.  "For  a  while  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  different.  But 
it's  the  same  old  blank  wall."  She  stared 
at  the  floor,  twisting  a  handkerchief  in 
her  hands.    "I  feel  so — so — " 

"Frustrated,"  I  said.  "Yeah.  Suppose 
you  tell  me." 

Rain  made  little  ticking  sounds  on  the 
window  pane.  She  pulled  at  the  handker- 
chief. 

"It's  just — no  good.  I'm  going  to  quit 
and  give  my  full  time  to  the  Committee. 
Elwood  needs  somebody  to  help  him." 

My  face  got  stiff.  It  was  the  first  time 
shed  mentioned  Elwood  in  a  couple  of 
months.   I  began  to  get  a  little  mad. 

"Bennet,"  I  said,  "don't  be  a  fool. 
What  more  do  you  want?  You've  got  a 
nice  apartment,  a  good  job,  everything. 
You  just  had  a  raise  last  week.  What's 
biting  you?" 

She  looked  at  me.  Her  eyes  were  big 
and  dark  and  unhappy.  "It's — you,"  she 
said.  It  came  out  soft,  a  whisper.  "I 
don't  know  how  to  say  it.  But — you're 
going  to  Chicago.  .  .  ." 

I  blinked.  I  swallowed  a  couple  of 
i  times.  I  thought  about  it.  I  knew  the 
.jOld  Man  was  planning  to  open  a  Chi- 
Tcago  branch,  but  it  was  a  tossup  whether 
Hi  could  do  more  good  there  or  in  New 
lYork.  There  was  a  lot  of  new  business 
to  get  out  there,  but  I  had  my  New  York 
1  accounts  eating  out  of  my  hand.  I  didn't 
know. 

"Where 'd  you  hear  that?"  I  asked. 
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"It's  all  over  the  office." 

I  looked  at  her.  1  was  thinking  fast, 
and  the  more  I  thought  the  better  it 
sounded.  We'd  been  friendly  enough  all 
winter,  we'd  had  a  lot  of  fun  together, 
but  she  hadn't  shown  any  signs  of  want- 
ing to  darn  my  socks.  Now,  it  looked  like 
I  was  getting  somewhere. 

But  I  played  it  cagey. 

"Suppose  I  do  go,"  I  said.  "Why 
should  it  bother  you?" 

I  held  my  breath,  waiting.  Julie  pulled 
the  handkerchief.  Then  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  mine.  "Because,"  she  said,  "I 
want  to  go." 

1  STARTED  toward  her.  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  yell.  Then  she  started  talk- 
ing again  and  I  stopped  and  closed  my 
mouth. 

She  said,  "I  should  have  known  better 
than  to  expect  anything.  A  mere  woman. 
But  I've  been  doing  good  work.  I  deserve 
the  chance.   I  thought — " 

She  stopped.  She  was  looking  at  me 
and  she  must  have  seen  something  in  my 
face.  I  felt  like  the  wrong  end  of  a  rabbit 
punch.  Julie  got  up  and  came  toward 
me  and  put  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

"Holcomb,"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
was  earnest.  "Don't  feel  so  bad  about 
it.  I'm  not  blaming  you.  It  isn't  your 
fault.  There's  nobody  else  I'd  rather 
see—" 

She  stopped  again.  I  ran  a  finger 
around  inside  my  collar.  There  was  no- 
body else  she'd  rather  see  in  Chicago.  I 
hadn't  been  doing  so  well  after  all. 

I  did  some  thinking.  Me  in  Chicago. 
Julie  working  on  her  damned  Committee 
— with  Elwood.  Maybe  she  didn't  intend 
to  fall  for  the  guy,  but  I  knew  her  better 
than  she  did.  In  spite  of  the  man-to- 
man stuff,  Julie  was  all  woman.  And 
some  day  she'd  wake  up  and  realize  it. 

When  she  did,  who'd  be  the  first  one 
she  saw?   Elwood. 

And  where  would  I  be?  Chicago. 

I  said,  "Wait.  Listen,  Bennet!  Don't 
do  anything  rash."  My  mind  was  com- 
ing out  of  storage.  "Promise  me  one 
thing.  Wait  till  it's  definite,  will  you?" 

She  said,  "Well—" 

"You've  got  a  good  job.  The  Old 
Man  likes  you.  You've  got  a  fine  career 
ahead  of  you.  Don't  kick  it  away  until 
you're  sure." 

She  hesitated.  "Well ...  it  won't  make 
any  difference." 

I  picked  up  my  hat.  "Just  take  it  easy, 
Bennet.  Wait  and  see." 

I  walked  home  slowly  in  drizzling  rain. 
Chicago.    Julie.    Elwood.    Rain  hit  my 
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"Never   mind   how   the   horse   feels. 
He'll  eat  out  in  the  stable  and  like  it!" 


VIRGIL    PABTCH 
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No  other  topcoats  can  offer 
you  genuine  "Botany"  Brand 
500  two-ply  worsted  gabar- 
dine or  Venetian-type  covert 
...no  other  topcoats  can  offer 
you  genuine  Daroff  master 
styling  and  tailoring... 
and,  as  a  bonus,  you 
are  offered  the  sav- 
ings passed  on 
through  the 
coordinated 
plan  which 
makes  "Bot- 
any" Brand 
500,Tailored 
by  Daroff... 
America  s  gre 
est  clothing 
At   leading  stores   from 
coast  to  coast.  If  you  can  t 
locate  a  dealer,  write  us  and 
we  will  direct  you. ..$60. 
...as  <im  added  feature  they're 
water-repellent. 

FABRIC  BY  BOTANY  MILLS  INC.  •  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 
TAILORED  BY  DAROFF  •  PHILADELPHIA 


MOTORISTS  WISE 

SIMONIZ 


T.  M      REG      US      PAT.    OFF 


GIVES    CARS    LASTING    BEAUTY 


Simonizing  saves  you  time 

and  effort...  because 

it  lasts  longer! 

Don't  waste  your  time  with  'temporary  polishings! 
Simonizing  gives  long  lasting  beauty  .  .  .  protects 
the  finish  and  keeps  colors  from  fading.  Do  as 
millions  of  motorists  .  .  .  Simoniz  your  car.  It's  easy 
to  do  yourself. 


Use  Simonii  Kleener  (liquid 
or  paste)  to  clean  finish. 
Then  Simoniz  for  lasting 
beauty.  Sold   everywhere1 


THE  SIMONIZ  COMPANY.  CHICAGO   16.  ILL. 
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face  like  little  needles.  It  smelled  like 
spring. 

Rain.  Chicago.  Julie.  There  was  only 
one  answer.  She  had  been  doing  good 
work.  She  deserved  the  chance.  And 
the  Old  Man  liked  her. 

I  decided  that,  strictly  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  firm,  I  had  to  stay  in  New 
York. 

rr  WAS  Sunday  night.  We'd  spent  the 
afternoon  drifting  here,  drifting  there, 
making  all  our  old  spots.  Now  we  were 
sitting  in  our  favorite  restaurant.  The 
same  little  tables,  the  same  shaded  lamps, 
the  same  fiddler  in  shorts.  I  called  him 
over  and  bought  Liebestraum  for  a  buck. 

Julie  drank  a  little  wine  and  said,  "I 
can  hardly  believe  it.  It  seems  so  sort  of 
unreal." 

It  was  her  last  day,  her  bags  were 
checked  at  the  station,  she  had  the  tickets 
in  her  purse.  Short  of  getting  mail  with  a 
Chicago  address  I  didn't  see  how  it  could 
be  any  more  real. 

I  was  feeling  pretty  good.  For  a  while 
there  it  had  been  close,  but  I'd  done  it. 
With  Julie  safe  in  Chicago,  Elwood  and 
the  Committee  would  just  have  to  strug- 
gle along.  I  was  a  brilliant  guy.  I'd  found 
an  answer  to  the  Woman  Question. 

But  it  wasn't  all  good.  I  looked  across 
the  table  at  Julie,  dressed  for  traveling, 
and  my  throat  kept  getting  tighter  and 
the  fiddle  moaned,  with  tears  and  heart- 
break. Liebestraum  had  been  a  bad  buy. 

Julie  said,  "I'm — going  to  miss  you, 
Holcomb." 

"Uh,"  I  said.  I  kept  reminding  my- 
self that  there 'd  be  a  lot  of  space  between 
her  and  Elwood. 

The  trouble  was,  there'd  be  a  lot  of 
space  between  her  and  me,  too.  I  said, 
"Don't  forget  to  send  in  your  reports." 

She  nodded.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It 
was  almost  time.  "And  if  you  have  any 
trouble,  call  me." 

She  nodded  again,  twisting  her  glass 
around  and  around. 

I  said,  "There's  nothing  to  be  nervous 
about.  You  can  handle  it,  Bennet.  You've 
got  what  it  takes." 

She  didn't  answer.  Her  eyes  looked 
around  the  room.  Then,  suddenly,  she 
brightened  up  a  little.  She  lifted  a  hand 
and  waved  at  somebody  behind  me. 

"Elwood!"  she  cried.   "Oh,  Elwood!" 

That  was  all  we  needed.  Elwood.  I 
turned  around  slow  and  looked.  I  blinked 
and  looked  again.  Julie's  voice  came 
from  far  away. 

"I  was  afraid  you  weren't  going  to  get 
here.  And  I  did  want  to  see  you  before  I 
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left."    She   added,   "Mr.   Elwood,    M 
Holcomb.  .  .  ." 

All  I  could  do  was  gulp.    He  was 
scrawny  little  character  with  a  thin  nee 
and  a  shiny  bald  head.  He  had  a  red  bo 
tie.    He  had   something  else,  too.    h 
turned  to  bring  her  into  it. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "this  is  Mr.  Ho 
comb — Mrs.  Elwood." 

It  rated  another  gulp.  She  was  kind  < 
round  and  kind  of  gray,  with  friend 
blue  eyes.  She  had  a  paper  bag  undi 
one  arm.  She  smiled  at  me  and  turne 
to  Julie. 

"We're  so  glad  for  you,  dear,"  s 
said.  "Aren't  we,  Charles?" 

"Yes,  my  dear." 

"Think  of  one  of  our  own  girls  ge 
ting  a  chance  like  this!"  Mrs.  Elwoo 
said.  "Such  an  inspiration  for  the  Movi 
ment.   Isn't  it,  Charles?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  indeed."  He  blinked 
few  times  and  thought  of  a  word  fc 
himself.  "Marvelous,"  he  said 

I  just  stood  there  and  watched  the  bo 
torn  fall  out.  This  was  what  I  drew  ft 
being  a  wise  guy.  I  was  brilliant,  all  righ 
I  thought  of  all  the  trouble  I'd  gone  to  t 
get  Julie  away  from  Elwood  and  I  stoo 
there  with  knots  in  my  tongue. 

Julie  said,  "You'll  join  us,  won't  you^ 
and  we  all  sat  down. 

"You  must  write,"  Mrs.  Elwood  sail 
"and  tell  us  how  you  get  along."    Sh 
set  the  bag  on  the  table,  pulled  out 
couple  of  socks  and  a  needle  and  starte 
darning.  She  smiled  at  Julie  and  me. 
was  a  nice  smile. 

"I'm  sure  you'll  excuse  me,"  she  sau  ; 
"I  have  so  little  time.  And  Charles  is  5 
hard  on  socks.  .  .  ." 

She  and  Elwood  looked  at  each  othe 
and  there  was  something  in  their  eyes 
began  to  like  them.   Socks  or  no  sock 
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there  was  nothing  frustrated  about  th; 
woman. 

But  it  didn't  help  me  any.    I'd  fixe 
myself  up  good.  Julie  in  Chicago,  and 
was  the  guy  who'd  sent  her  there.  It  wa  ' 
going  to  be  a  wonderful  summer.   Th 
Elwoods  and  I  could  have  great  old  time  J 
together.    Maybe  I  could  even  get  Mr: 
Elwood  to  darn  my  socks  for  me. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  had  to  get  out  c 
there.  I  shoved  back  my  chair.  "Ber 
net,"  I  said,  "I  hate  to  break  it  up,  bi 
you've  got  a  train  to  catch." 

We  shook  hands  all  around  and  I  gc 
her  out  and  into  a  cab.  There  was  a  fu 
moon  for  anybody  who  wanted  to  loo 
at  it. 

We  didn't  look  at  it.  Julie  looked  at  th 
back  of  the  driver's  neck,  and  I  looked  a 
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"I  know  the  words  to  this.  It  goes,  It's  the 
most  delicious  breakfast  food,  I'll  have  an- 
other bowl.  Made  of  rice  and  corn  and 
wheat  and  bran,  and  kernels  that  are  whole' ' 
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"Billy  Halpern  was  teasing  me  .  .  .  then 
George  Grimes  came  over  and  started  teas- 
ing me,  too  .  .  .  then  Billy  said,  'I  was 
teasing  her  first!'  .  .  .  and  George  said  .  .  ," 
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d  Julie.   She  had  a  nice  profile,  pale  and 

I^Xkar  and  lovely  against  the  night. 

Im     No  more  steak  suppers.  No  more  din- 

lers  at  favorite  spots.  No  more  Woman 

ilujj  Question.  This  time,  I'd  really  solved  it. 

We  got  to  the  station,  got  her  bags,  and 

talked  slowly  along  the  platform  to  her 

ar.  She  held  out  her  hand. 

"Well,"  she   said.     "Good-by,   Hoi- 

)»   omb 

There  were   porters,   redcaps,  people 

kith  luggage,  and  the  conductor  with  his 

j  ;^vatch  out. 

"Take  it  easy."  I  said.   My  throat  felt 

'],_  ry.  I  wished  Elwood  had  had  wavy  hair 

y  ■    )  that  I  could  have  poked  him  in  the 

Ij'lj    loot.  I  felt  I  needed  to  poke  somebody 

^3  the  snoot.  I  said,  "Send  me  a  postcard 

>r  something." 

She  nodded.    She  turned  toward  the 

ops. 

":  ^OMEBODY  was  yelling  "Boooard!" 

J  Julie    put    a    foot    in    the   car    and 

filmed  back,  looking  at  me.  I  shoved  my 

lands  into  my  pockets  and  tried  to  grin. 

Her  face  looked  funny.    She  stepped 

j^ack  to  the  platform  and  started  toward 

ne 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  said.   "Forget 

— omething?" 

She  shook  her  head.  Her  eyes  were 
vide,  with  shadows.  She  said,  "I."  She 
aid,  "Holcomb."  Then  she  said  very 
ast,  "I've  changed  my  mind.  I'm  not  go- 


ng 


Somebody  yelled  "Board!" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  I  said. 
This  is  your  big  chance.  Of  course  you 
vant  to  go." 

She  shook  her  head  again. 

I  said,  "You've  got  to  go.  It's  your 
ob." 

Her  head  kept  going  from  side  to  side. 
"I  don't  want  the  old  job  anyway,"  she 
aid.  "I'll  quit.  I'm  not  going." 

I'd  had  all  I  could  take  for  one  night. 

stared  at  her  and  I  was  mad.  I  let  it  go. 

said,  "Women!"  I  said,  "Frustrated! 
tfo  wonder  you're  frustrated!  Why  don't 
fou  try  making  up  your  mind?" 

Her  eyes  were  big  and  dark  and  a  tear 
vas  starting  out  of  the  left  one.  Now  she 
vas  going  to  cry.  Well,  let  her  cry.  All 
t  made  me  was  madder. 

"You're  going,"  I  said,  "if  I  have  to 
djs  tick  you  up  and  throw  you  onto  this 
rain.  I  talked  myself  blue  to  sell  the 
Did  Man  on  you  and  Chicago.  If  you 
hink  I'm  going  to  let  you  back  out 
low  .  .  ." 

Her  mouth  had  dropped  open.  She 
,  tared  at  me.  Then  she  came  to  life. 
'You!"  she  said.   "You  did  it?" 
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"Who  else?" 

The  lips  quivered.  The  tears  spilled. 
She  said  "But — but  why?  Why  are  you 
so  anxious  to  get  ruh-rid  of  me?" 

I  Was  mad  enough  to  tell  her.  Where 
had  strategy  ever  got  me,  anyway?  "Why 
do  you  think?  Why  have  I  been  chasing 
around  after  you  all  winter?  Why  did  I 
get  you  the  job  in  the  first  place?" 

I  glared  at  her  and  told  her.  "Because 
I  love  you,  that's  why.  Because  I  want 
to  marry  you.  And  I'm  the  hardest  guy 
on  socks  you'll  ever  meet,  so  go  on  to 
Chicago.     Go  start  a  Committee." 

Her  eyes  were  wide,  her  mouth  was 
open,  the  tears  were  gone.  "But  you 
never  said  anything!" 

Somebody  yelled  "Board!"  and  meant 
it.  The  train  began  to  move,  slowly.  I 
grabbed  her  and  put  her  in  the  car  and 
the  porter  caught  her  arm. 

"After  that  first  night?"  I  said.  "I 
should  stick  my  neck  out?" 

I  started  to  walk,  keeping  pace  with 
the  train.  Julie  was  crying  again.  She 
said,  "I  don't  care  about  the  socks.  Oh, 
darling,  I  know  now  why  I  kept  running 
from  one  job  to  another.  I  know  why  I 
felt  frustrated.  I  know  what  I  was  look- 
ing for." 

It  was  a  hell  of  a  time  to  find  out.  I 
started  to  trot  to  keep  up.  She  leaned 
out  and  kissed  me,  quick,  and  the  porter 
grabbed  her  and  pulled  her  back.  There 
was  a  lot  of  noise. 

I  ran  a  little  faster.  "Listen,"  I  yelled. 
"You  mean  you  want  to  marry  me?" 
She  nodded,  crying. 

I  yelled,  "I'll  fly  out  to  Chicago  next 
week  end.   For  the  wedding  " 

She  leaned  far  out,  nodding  and  wav- 
ing and  the  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks.  She  called  something. 

I  came  to  the  end  of  the  platform  and 
stopped.  The  train  went  on,  away  from 
me. 

"What?"  I  yelled.  "What  did  you  say?" 

She  leaned  out  farther.  Her  voice  came 
back  faint  but  clear:  "Jake!"  she 
screamed.   "Darling!   I  love  you!" 

An  arm  in  a  white  coat  reached  out 
and  pulled  her  back.  I  stood  there  watch- 
ing a  couple  of  red  lights  going  away 
from  me. 

Julie  was  gone. 

Well,  anyway  I  knew  that  next  week 
I'd  fly  to  Chicago.  Next  week  I'd  see  her. 
Next  week  we'd  be  married. 

But  that  was  next  week.  Right  then, 
there  were  just  the  red  lights  going  away. 
I  stood  and  watched  them  until  they  got 
lost  among  all  the  other  lights.  I  felt — 

Well.  There  was  only  one  word  to  fit  it. 

I  felt  frustrated. 


TRY  THIS  DRUCLESS  WAY- 

FOR  SOUND  REFRESHING  SLEEP 


Sound,  natural  sleep  is  the  only  kind 
that  counts  if  you  want  to  wake  up 
rested  in  the  morning.  That  is  why 
Ovaltine  is  recognized  in  many 
countries  throughout  the  world  as 
the  ideal  sleeping  aid. 

Ovaltine  contains  absolutely  no 
drugs.  It  acts  in  an  entirely  natural 
way.  You  take  it  hot  at  bedtime, 
made  according  to  directions.  It 
helps  to  break  down  nervous  ten- 
sions built  up  during  the  day — in- 
duces natural  relaxation  and  sleep. 

Moreover,  Ovaltine  contains  a 
wide  scope  of  important  food  ele- 


ments. Equally  important,  Oval- 
tine has  been  processed  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  digested  and  absorbed 
very  readily  even  as  you  sleep — and 
thus  helps  to  replace  and  rebuild 
worn-out  nerves  and  tissue. 

You  Can  Tell  Very  Quickly 

You  can  tell  in  three  nights  whether 
Ovaltine  will  help  you  in  your  situ- 
ation. Just  purchase  a  small-size 
jar  for  a  trial.  You  will  find  it  inex- 
pensive. Remember  that  Ovaltine 
is  not  habit-forming,  but  it  may 
be  a  very  good  habit  to  form. 


VALTINE 

PLAIN    AND 
CHOCOLATE     FLAVORED 
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By  BILL  FAY 


Television  promises  to  revolutionize  the  sporting  world,  so  Fay  takes  up 
his  oracular  crystal  ball  and  turns  out  his  own  version  of  things  to  come 


During  the  next  10  years, 
television  will  boom  all  sports, 
but  you  may  have  a  hard  time 
recognizing  your  favorite 
sport  on  the  video  screens  of 
1959.   Here's   what's   ahead: 


GOLF — Tournament  committees  ban  view-ob- 
structing galleries.  Mobile  television  cameras  re- 
port matches  stroke  by  stroke.  Prize  money,  swollen 
by  television  advertising  receipts,  skyrockets  from 
$10,000  to  $100,000  per  tournament. 


BASEBALL — Minor  leagues, 
the  financial  victims  of  network 
big-league  television,  collapse 
and  disappear.  Major  leagues 
expand  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles.  Owners  schedule 
all  week  games  at  night  to  ac- 
commodate maximum  video 
audiences;  raze  unoccupied  grandstands  to  enlarge 
parks  and  thus  make  home-run  distances  uniform. 
Players  develop  in  sand  lots  and  colleges,  then  jump 
to  majors  (as  pro  football  headliners  did  in  1949). 


HORSE  RACING — Bookies 
operate  via  television  sets. 
Betting  totals  soar.  The  gov- 
ernment legalizes  handbooks 
and  levies  a  10  per  cent  tax 
on  winning  tickets.  National 
budget  finally  balances. 


FOOTBALL — Colleges  solve 
campus  housing  shortage  by 
converting  the  empty  stadiums 
into  dormitories.  Video  audi- 
ences of  50,000,000  watch  big 
games.  The  telescopic  lens  of 
the  television  camera  gives 
every  fan  a  50-yard-line  seat. 
New  York,  Chicago  and  other 
large  population  centers  build  weather-beating  in- 
door fields  designed  for  telecasts. 


BASKETBALL— Takes  over 
officially  as  world's  number 
one  spectator  sport — with  en- 
thusiastic support  in  South 
America,  Europe  and  Far 
East. 


BOXING: — Big  fights  move 
from  ball  parks  into  television 
studios. 


MINOR  SPORTS— Water  polo,  table  tennis, 
squash,  bowling,  handball  and  other  telegenic 
sports  (previously  overlooked  because  of  limited 
spectator  facilities)  surpass  wrestling,  the  original 
television  wonder,  in  the  audience  polls. 

LO,  THE  PO'  MOE 

Most  hockey  players  carry  a  personal  accident 
insurance  policy  that  costs  $105  a  year  for  the  first 
year,  $100  each  year  after.  It  pays  $10  per  cut 
suffered  in  game  action  and  protects  the  players 
during  the  off  season. 

Bill  Moe,  New  York  Rangers  defense  man, 
dropped  his  policy  late  last  season.  In  two  years, 
he'd  paid  in  $205,  collected  nothing.  Then  things 
started  happening  to  Moe.  He  developed  back 
miseries  which  kept  him  out  of  the  Stanley  Cup 
play-off  and  away  from  work  all  summer.  During 
fall  practice  he  was  in  an  auto  accident.  Result: 
24  facial  stitches.  On  returning  to  duty,  he  was 
accidentally  high-sticked  by  Chicago's  Doug  Bent- 
ley. 

Moe  reinstated  his  insurance.  It's  a  sad  story. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  entitled:  Woe  is  Moe. 

TRACK  TAKE 

Florida  winter  racing  receipts  have  nose-dived 
below  1948  totals,  and  the  track  owners  are  scream- 
ing. Somewhere  or  other  they've  acquired  the  idea 
that  only  customers  are  supposed  to  lose  money. 

A  LITTLE  MORE  EFFORT 

Bob  Black  worked  at  Narragansett  Pier  last 
summer.  He  ran  barefoot  along  the  beach  every 
morning — sometimes  five  miles,  never  less  than 
three.  The  soft,  sucking  sand  toughened  his  legs. 
When  Bob  reported  for  fall  cross-country  practice 
at  Rhode  Island  State  College  he  weighed  a  fat  129 
— he  had  gained  four  pounds. 

Nobody  noticed  the  extra  poundage  (Black  is  5 
feet  101  inches),  but  Bob  was  worried.  "Think  I 
ought  to  work  it  off?"  he  asked  track  coach  Fred 
Tootell. 

"I'd  keep  it  if  I  were  you,"  Tootell  replied  frankly. 

Black  kept  two  pounds  and  lost  two  sharpen- 
ing his  up-hill-down-dale  timing  for  the  inter- 
collegiate cross-country  meet  at  Michigan  State. 
In  a  prerace  telegram  to  the  sports  editor  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  paper,  Bob  reported:  IF  THE 
WEATHER  STAYS  AS  IS,  I'LL  WIN.  IF  IT 
SNOWS,  I'LL  WIN.  I'M  GOING  TO  RUN  19:50 
FOR  THE  COURSE. 

It  didn't  snow.  Black  won  in  19:52 — smashing 
Greg  Rice's  record  by  27  seconds.  Next,  Bob  cap- 
tured the  N.A.A.U.  cross-country  title  in  a  photo 
finish  with  Curt  Stone  of  Penn  State  (winning  mar- 
gin: two  inches). 

Black  claims  the  victory  was  mind  over  matter, 
that  the  winning  kick  was  the  result  of  a  freak 
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mental  quirk.  "In  the  last  20  yards  I  just  forgot 
everything  but  the  slogan  on  our  dressing-room 
wall  back  at  State:  A  Little  More  Effort  Is  the 
Difference  Between  Being  Good  and  Being 
Great.  Funny,  I  never  thought  of  those  words  be- 
fore, but  they  gave  me  the  little  finishing  kick  I 
needed." 

Black  will  surprise  a  lot  of  fans  this  indoor  track 
season,  particularly  those  who  expect  distance  run- 
ners to  be  constructed  along  the  fire-hydrant  lines 
of  a  Greg  Rice.  Bob  doesn't  graduate  until  1950, 
so  spectators  have  all  next  year  to  marvel  at  the 
amazing  endurance  of  the  Skeleton  Who  Runs  Like 
a  Man. 

Meanwhile,  other  runners  plan  to  give  Black 
plenty  of  elbow  room  on  banked  indoor  tracks. 
"I'm  staying  clear  of  that  kid,"  a  veteran  of  the 
Millrose  Games  said  recently.  "If  you  bumped  into 
him,  he'd  cut  you  to  ribbons." 


Cross-country  meets  have  a  new  star  in  Bob 
Black,  a  skinny  guy  who  runs  like  Citation 
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nothing  like  it... 

absolutely  nothing 

Out  of  the  bracing  cold,  into 

the  cheery  warmth  ...  an  open 

fire  crackles  an  invitation  to  relax. 

And  Budvveiser  completes  the 

picture.  Its  exquisite  bouquet 

escaping  through  the  creamy  foam 

is  a  clue  to  the  distinctive  taste. 

Live  life,  every  golden  minute 

of  it.  Enjoy  Budvveiser,  every 

golden  drop  of  it. 

*X      ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
W  ST.  LOUIS 
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Budweiser 


TRADE    MARK     REG     O    S    PAT    OFF 


World-famous  because  of  the  cost  and  quality  of  its  ingre- 
dients, superior  brewing  methods   and  inimitable  taste. 
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THE  BIG  SLOT-MACHINE  SWINDLE 


Continued  front  page  26 


against  the  faceless  machine.  He  fared 
no  better  than  the  nine-year-old  Wiscon- 
sin boy  who  stole  nickels  to  play  the 
machines  on  a  Lake  Michigan  excursion 
boat. 

The  player  need  not  even  be  human. 
When  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Clark,  science 
professor  at  New  York  University,  set 
out  to  find  your  chances  of  winning  a 
jack  pot,  he  and  his  assistants  saved  their 
arm  muscles  by  using  robot  lever  pullers. 

Stoic  Calm  of  Real  Addicts 

There  is  a  numbing  fascination  even 
to  the  mere  rhythm  of  drop,  pull,  spin, 
drop,  pull,  spin.  Some  players  pound, 
shake,  kick,  cajole,  plead  with  and  pray 
to  the  machines.  But  the  true  slot- 
machine  addict  takes  it  all  with  an  un- 
natural calm.  Hands  blackened  from 
handling  many  coins,  face  set,  eyes 
glassy,  he  stares  trancelike  at  the  whirling 
fruit  symbols.  When  his  coins  are  gone, 
he  goes  over  to  the  bar  or  cashier  for 
change  and  hurries  back. 

Slot-machine  addicts  have  been  known 
to  stay  at  the  machines  for  as  long  as 
16  hours  at  a  stretch,  until  their  arms 
literally  gave  out.  In  Montana  they  joke 
about  the  woman  who  died  of  slot  ma- 
chinitis.  One  version  of  the  story  is  that 
the  woman's  right  arm,  overworked  from 
pulling  the  lever,  developed  an  infection 
that  in  time  killed  her. 

In  Oklahoma  a  retired  businessman 
spent  every  day  at  the  machines,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12  midnight,  for  a  period  of 
six  months.  During  that  time  he  wiped 
out  his  savings,  mortgaged  his  home  and 
was  down  to  begging  small  change  from 
former  associates. 

A  Washington  housewife  who  spent 


every  afternoon  at  the  machines  just 
couldn't  stop  until  she  had  used  up  the 
family  bank  account.  Her  husband 
didn't  find  out  about  it  until  the  check 
he  wrote  for  their  new  car  bounced. 

The  makers  of  slot  machines  are 
shrewd  psychologists.  They  know  all 
the  tricks  that  will  make  a  normally 
sensible  person  keep  on  pouring  money 
into  a  machine  from  which  it  is  mathe- 
matically impossible  to  win.  The  big 
thing  that  keeps  'em  playing  is  the  illu- 
sion of  winning. 

The  machine  always  hands  back  to 
the  player  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
The  50  coins  he  puts  in  somehow  do  not 
loom  so  large  in  his  mind  as  the  ten  he 
gets  back  all  in  one  handful.  While  he 
is  thus  being  baited  by  come-in  winnings, 
the  player  has  always  before  him  the 
glittering  lure  of  the  jack  pot. 

Some  machines  are  made  so  that  the 
jack-pot  winnings  are  visible  through  a 
glass  window.  Even  after  a  jack  pot  is 
won,  the  appeal  of  winning  another  is 
not  lost,  because  an  automatic  device 
immediately  refills  the  jack-pot  compart- 
ment. 

The  size  of  the  jack  pot  is  in  itself 
enough  to  tempt  the  customer  into  play- 
ing 50-cent  and  one-dollar  machines. 
The  latter  sometimes  pay  $1,000  jack 
pots — against  odds  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand to  one.  Dr.  Clark  found  that  on  the 
nickel  machines  he  tested,  the  chances  of 
hitting  the  jack  pot  were  about  one  in  a 
thousand. 

Generally,  machines  are  classed  as 
"liberal,"  meaning  that  60  per  cent  of 
the  player's  money  is  returned.  By 
changing  a  few  symbols  and  plugging 
some  holes  in  the  machine,  the  operator 
can  easily  adjust  it  so  that  it  will  have 


few  winning  combinations,  or  never  pay 
out  a  jack  pot  at  all. 

The  rule  is:  Give  the  sucker  a  break — 
but  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
him  playing. 

A  man  has  only  so  much  money.  If  he 
spends  it  on  slot  machines  he  can't  spend 
it  on  something  else. 

When  slot  machines  hit  a  community, 
they  deliver  a  body  blow  to  legitimate 
business.  A  Youngstown,  Ohio,  furni- 
ture dealer  found  that  out  when  he  had  to 
take  back  the  furniture  of  three  formerly 
trustworthy  factory  workers.  The  money 
that  should  have  gone  for  payments  was 
being  spent  on  slot  machines  in  the 
near-by  town  of  Niles. 

Upset  by  the  drop  in  their  trade,  a 
businessmen's  association  in  Reauing, 
Pennsylvania,  went  on  the  air  to  demand 
that  slot  machines  be  cleaned  out  of  the 
community.  Merchants  in  Idaho  towns 
where  slot  machines  have  recently  been 
legalized  are  beginning  to  worry.  They 
see  their  receipts  dropping  as  slot  ma- 
chine take  goes  up. 

Legitimate  Business  Suffers 

A  recent  survey  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  communities  in  which  slot 
machines  were  present,  revealed  that 
the  officials  of  these  organizations  in- 
variably felt  that  the  slot  machines  had 
hurt  business. 

The  biggest  slice  of  the  player's  dollar 
goes  to  the  men  who  own  the  machines, 
the  operators.  One  operator  may  have 
anything  from  ten  machines  up  to  several 
thousand.  He  places  them  in  various 
locations,  arranging  to  split  the  take  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  establishments. 
Perhaps  the  split  is  50-50.    Perhaps  as 


little  as  30  per  cent  goes  to  the  locatii 
owner. 

The  operator's  return  on  his  inve 
ment  would  stagger  the  ordinary  bu 
nessman.  The  machines  themselves  va 
in  price  from  $40  for  certain  rebu 
models,  to  $1,000  for  new  super  mon 
grabbers.  Since  a  5-ccnt  machine  co 
ing  $150  generally  takes  in  more  tfaj 
this  amount  in  a  week  at  an  avera 
location,  the  operator  can  often  get  l\ 
money  back  in  a  matter  of  days.  / 
owner  of  $1  machines  in  Idaho  admittj 
that  he  took  in  $1,000  a  week  on  eat 
machine. 

In  California  a  man  who  had  lost  ; 
his  money  on  a  race-track  deal  turned 
slot  machines  as  a  means  of  recoupii 
his  fortune.  He  acquired  a  one-third  i 
terest  in  a  mediocre  route  that  ran  aloi 
a  stretch  of  highway  near  San  Francisc 

When  he  died  five  years  later,  his  t 
tate  topped  $700,000!  An  Ohio  oper 
tor,  specializing  in  placing  machines 
fraternal  clubs,  netted  $54,766.62  in 
typical  year.  A  few  years  back,  befo 
Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron  drove  slots  ai 
pinballs  out  of  Los  Angeles,  the  bi 
time  operators  in  the  area  paid  o 
$400,000  in  income  taxes. 

Law-enforcement  authorities  are  fu! 
agreed  that  the  slot-machine  business 
a  whole  is  tied  closely  to  the  underworl 
"The  operation  of  slot  machines  is 
most  entirely  in  the  hands  of  racketeers 
says  the  Chicago  Crime  Commissi 
flatly.  The  International  Police  Chie 
Association  backs  up  this  statement. 

When  the  New  York  police  looki 
into  the  records  of  1,176  distribute 
jobbers,  operators  and  employees  of  o 
erators,  they  found  that  386  (about 
per  cent  of  them)  had  been  arrested  7" 
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Movie  Fan 


Comedian  Zero  Mostel  runs  a  slight  gamut  of  cinematic  emotions 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HARRY   HENDERSON  AND  SAM  SHAW 
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POXTMAC 
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A  Gorgeous  Automobile  Show  .  .  .  All  by  Itself ! 


Featuring  II  important  Motor  0'nr  .\ilmnremvnts 

i.  The  Year's  Outstanding  Beauty  2.  Lowest  Prieed  Car  with  General  Motors  Hydra- 
Matic  Drive  3.  Vision-Aire  Interiors  i.  Wider  Seats — Added  Room  5-  Wide,  Easy- 
Access  Doors  e.'  New  Wide-Horizon  Curved  Windshield  7.  Safe-T-New  Driver  View 
a.  New  Dial-Cluster  Dash  ».  Exclusive  Travelux  Ride  10.  New  Open  Air  Heating  and 
Ventilating  System  11.  New  Finger-Tip  Starter  Button  12.  Carry-More  Luggage  Space 
13.  Low -Pressure  %ires,  15"  Wheels,  Broad   Rims    1 1.  Pontiac  Power-Packed  Engines. 
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MHeane  turn  the  pui/e  and,  see 
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POXTIAC:    MOTOR    DIVISION,   CENERAI 
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{Line  for  1949 


Pontiac  reall)  IS  an  automobile  shov  all  l>\  itself !  Two  completely 
new  lines  .  .  .  Chieftains  and  Streamliners  .  .  .  strikingly  new  in 
styling  .  .  .  color  and  upholster)  harmonies  to  please  every  taste 
.  .  .  deluxe  appointments  available  in  all  models  .  .  .  choice  of  six 
or  eight-cylinder  engines.  For  appearance,  performance,  comfort, 
Iiimiin  and  value,  you  couldn't  do  better  than  choose  your  car 
from  the  beautiful  arra\   of  models  shown  here. 
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Pontiac  Chieftain  DeLiixe  Convertible  Coupe 


CORPORATION.    POXTIAC,    MICHIGAN 


Luckies'  fine  tobacco  picks  you 
up  when  you're  low  •  •  •  calms 
you  down  when  you're  tense! 


Luckies'  fine  tobacco  puts  you  on  the 
right  level — the  Lucky  level— to  feel  your 
level  best,  do  your  level  best. 

That's  why  it's  important  for  you  to  remem- 
ber that  Lucky  Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco 
— mild,  ripe,  light  tobacco  that  makes  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  smoke.  No  wonder  more 
independent  tobacco  experts — auctioneers, 


Light  up  a  Lucky!  Luckies'  fine  tobacco 
picks  you  up  when  you're  low,  calms  you 
down  when  you're  tense.  So  get  on  the  Lucky 
level  where  it's  fun  to  be  alive.  Get  a  carton 
of  Luckies  and  get  started  today! 
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COPR.,    THE   AMERICAN   TOBACCO   COMPANY 


£.$./MF.T— lucky  $tuke  Afeano  Fine  7b6acca 
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The  Land  of 
Enchantment 


Limitless  horizons  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  . . .  rugged  mountain  ranges,  covered  with  millions 
of  acres  of  primeval  forest,  hazing  to  amethyst  in 
the  distance  .  .  .  the  lingering  romance  of  Spanish 
conquistadores  and  ancient  Spanish  culture,  of  pioneer 
and  robust  Old  West,  of  picturesque  Indian  pueblos  and 
the  throbbing  rhythm  of  age-old  ceremonial  dances 
...  a  land  of  color,  of  romance  and  action,  of  peace 
and  solitude!  Its  very  vastness  will  enthrall  you,  and 
whether  you  wish  to  laze  at  its  fine  Guest  Ranches  in 
the  dry,  invigorating  air  under  brilliant  sunshine  from 
turquoise  skies,  explore  its  great  virgin  wilderness 
areas,  visit  its  many  historic  sites  including  eight 
National  Monuments  and  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park,  photograph  its  majestic  scenic  beauty,  or  merely 
commune  with  yourself  amidst  surroundings  that  words 
can  never  describe,  this  Land  of  Enchantment  will 
fascinate  you.  Share  it  with  us,  you'll  never  forget  it! 
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NEW  MEXICO  STATE  TOURIST  BUREAU 
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willaro  Andrews 


COUPON  today  and 
we'll  send  you  our  FREE 
Booklet  and  Maps  pronto! 
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times;  242  had  been  convicted  at  least 
once.  One  large-scale  operator  had 
been  arrested  30  times  and  convicted  1 1 . 
The  charges  included  assault,  robbery, 
burglary  and  homicide. 

There  are  perhaps  100  big-time  oper- 
ators in  the  country  with  incomes  ex- 
ceeding the  quarter  million  mark.  The 
take  of  the  Cook  County,  Illinois,  crowd 
has  been  estimated  at  over  $  1 ,000,000  a 
year.  The  man  who  is  considered  the 
slot-machine  king,  Frank  Costello,  is 
credited  with  having  grossed  $32,840,- 
000  from  his  machines  in  a  single  year. 

To  keep  the  coins  flowing  in,  the  op- 
erators frequently  engage  the  services  of 
the  law  itself.  The  California  Commis- 
sion for  the  Study  of  Organized  Crime 
reveals  a  case  which  illustrates  how  the 
operators  purchase  the  law. 

A  fraternal  club  with  a  number  of  slot 
machines  considered  buying  its  own  ma- 
chines to  avoid  the  heavy  pay-off  to  the 
operator.  But  a  police  officer  appeared 
and  told  the  manager  that  if  the  club 
put  in  its  own  machines,  they  would  be 
immediately  confiscated  by  the  police. 

According  to  the  Texas  League  of  Mu- 
nicipalities, police  officers  in  one  city  re- 
sponded to  public  pressure  for  a  cleanup 
by  tipping  off  the  operators,  who  were 
then  able  to  move  their  machines  to 
streets  which  were  not  going  to  be  raided 
on  a  particular  night. 

If  the  law  cannot  be  purchased,  the 
operators  have  other  means  of  staying 
in  business.  In  some  areas  they  have  re- 
sorted to  such  devices  as  secret  wall  pan- 
els, behind  which  machines  can  quickly 
be  concealed.  Such  elaborate  methods, 
are  hardly  called  for,  however,  because 
of  the  vest-pocket  machines.  Standing 
eight  inches  high  they  can  be  easily 
whisked  out  of  sight. 

You  can  buy  all  you  want  from  the 
manufacturer,  or  if  you  want  to  save 
money,  you  can  get  them  from  distribut- 
ing houses  in  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee, 
Baltimore  and  other  cities.  The  rebuilt 
models  sell  for  as  low  as  $44.50,  new 
ones,  $65. 

Another  somewhat  similar  model  is 
the  Mills  QT,  which  weighs  35  pounds. 
"Any  counter  anywhere  will  welcome  its 
presence,"  says  the  distributor's  adver- 
tising. 

Hijacking  Causes  Murders 

When  a  newcomer  attempts  to  muscle 
in  on  a  territory,  the  operators  occasion- 
ally engage  in  a  little  hijacking.  Twenty 
deaths  have  been  attributed  in  the  past 
ten  years  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  to 
slot-machine  wars.  To  keep  rivals  from 
lifting  their  machines,  Florida  operators 
took  to  filling  the  bottoms  of  the  ma- 
chines with  so  much  lead  that  four  men 
could  barely  move  one.  When  Anton 
Miller,  a  locksmith  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  in- 
vented a  device  for  opening  slot-machine 
cash  boxes  without  a  key,  he  was 
promptly  shot  to  death. 

One  of  the  weirdest  aspects  of  the 
slot-machine  business  is  that  the  federal 
government  derives  a  franchise  from  it. 
An  owner  must  pay  a  federal  tax  of  $100 
on  each  machine  in  which  he  places  his 
robot  robbers. 

Last  year  U.S.  Treasury  agents  slapped 
revenue  stamps  on  71,5 1 1  locations.  The 
state  of  Washington  tops  the  list  with 
7,197  locations,  followed  closely  by  Illi- 
nois, with  7,106,  and  California,  with 
6,743. 

The  federal  government  does  not  look 
at  slot  machines  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  illegality.  If  it  did,  it  would  be 
exceeding  its  authority  by  interfering 
with  State  rights.  It  is  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual state  (or  community)  to  outlaw 
or  legalize  the  slot  machines.  When  slot 
machines  are  outlawed  in  a  particular 
community  or  state  the  federal  govern- 
ment goes  ahead  and  collects  its  tax  any- 
way. 

Most  violators  are  eager  to  pay  the 
federal  tax  in  order  not  to  run  afoul  of 
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Uncle  Sam.  Their  payments  are  recorded 
at  the  nearest  Internal  Revenue  office. 
If  a  local  police  officer  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  will  find  a  violator's  name  listed 
here,  he  can  have  access  to  that  record. 

Useful  as  these  lists  may  be,  many 
thoughtful  officials  wish  grimly  that  the 
federal  government  would  do  more  than 
that.  They  would  like  to  see  a  federal 
law  which  would  prohibit  interstate 
transportation  of  the  machines,  or  parts 
of  them. 

Five  such  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  in  the  past  25  years,  the  last 
in  1939.  Not  one  of  them  even  got  out 
of  committee. 

To  harassed  local  law-enforcement 
officers,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  federal 
law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
shipping  of  slot  machines  seems  odd- 
something  like  passing  a  law  against  the 
use  and  sale  of  narcotics  while  at  the 
same  time  permitting  their  open  manu- 
facture and  distribution. 

Drive  out  the  windy  reaches  of  Chi- 
cago's Fullerton  Avenue,  and  you  can 
see  a  giant  red-brick  factory  that  may 
be  described  as  the  slot-machine  head- 
quarters of  the  world.  It  is  the  home  of 
Mills  Novelty  Company,  the  original  and 
still  the  giant  among  slot-machine  mak- 
ers. It  splits  the  business  with  the  O.  D. 
Jennings  Company,  its  closest  competi- 
tor, and  four  other  companies,  all  of 
them  located  in  Chicago,  a  city  which, 
ironically,  prohibits  the  use  of  slot  ma- 
chines. 

On   the   loading   platforms   of   these 
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factories  you  can  see  the  crated  dev 
destined  for  shipment  to  every  seci 
of  the  country.  Some  are  marked 
shipment  by  air,  to  accommodate  o| 
ators  who  have  just  opened  up  new  c 
lets. 

Inside  the  Mills  factory,  hundreds 
workers  stand  at  the  assembly  lines, 
the  giant  drafting  room,  engineers  b 
over  the  drawing  tables,  spending  th 
sands  of  hours  to  develop  some  i 
gimmick  that  will  get  money  (aster. 
the  plushy  front  offices,  purcha* 
agents  order  the  vast  array  of  met 
electronic  tubes,  wiring,  paint  and  gi 
that  go  into  the  making  of  the  machii 

Granted  a  Wartime  Priority 

One  of  the  crowning  achievement! 
the  industry  during  the  war  was  to  ti 
suade    the    War    Production    Board  \   ' 
grant  it  priorities  on  slot-machine  h] 
dies.  The  idea  was  that  they  were  nee<t 
to  "keep  machinery  operating."    (M 
slot  machines  were  not  made  during  a 
war,  the  industry  having  applied  its 
ents  to  war  contracts.) 

To  get  ahead  of  his  competitors, 
individual  manufacturer  has  regio 
showings  at  swank  hotels.  More  tl 
500  operators  and  other  interested  p 
ties  recently  attended  a  single  one 
these  gala  two-day  affairs. 

Annually    the   manufacturers   get 
gether  to  display  their  wares  in  a  c    i 
vention  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman   i 
Chicago.    Here,  too,  they  can  talk 
the   problem   that  besets  the   operas 
such  as  how  to  deal  with  police  officj 
who  have  the  notion  that  laws  should! 
enforced. 

The  industry  lives  for  the  day  wl  m 
slot  machines  will  be  legalized  by  1c  ih 
authorities.  "Put  a  tax  on  machim 
the  industry  says  blandly.  "They'll  br 
in  a  lot  of  state  revenue."  Though 
would  increase  the  number  of  slot 
chines  and  pour  more  billions  into 
derworld  pockets,  communities 
states,  desperately  pressed  for  funds  iAtv. 
period  of  high  prices,  are  particula  m 
willing  now  to  listen  to  any  revenue  p  m 
posal. 

The   slot-machine   interests    have 
ready  won  a  big  victory  in  Monta 
Although    Montana    law   virtually 
dares  that  slot  machines  are  still  illej    •;; 
some  officials  will  look  the  other  way   k\< 
long  as  the  machines  are  in  private  cli 
and  the  newly  levied  tax  on  them  is  p£ 
The  joker  happens  to  be  in  the  w< 
"club."   Anyone  who  wants  to  can 
ganize  a  nonprofit  club  for  such  purpo 
as  "to  promote  and  encourage  social 
ity  among  its  members." 

More  than  600  such  clubs  are  now    y 
existence  in  Montana.    Many  of  thi 
are  little  more  than  blinds  for  slot-r 
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"Positively  not!  For  eighty  cents 
an   hour   FU   go   out   and   sit!" 
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Collier's  for  February  19,  1< 
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:  O.K.,  you  old  sawbones!*  I  said. 
'When  does  this  carving  party 
take  place?'  He  laughed — see- 
ing how  well  I  was  taking  it — " 

a    COLLIII    1 


"And  then  he  told  George 
it  meant  an  operation. 
Well,  that  did  it!  George 
turned  positively  green!" 


DAVE    CEFURO 


ne  parlors.  Some  of  them  flaunt  signs, 
jblic  Invited."  They  are  drawing  thou- 
ds  of  customers  who  never  gambled 
Sore. 
iuite  tax  revenue  is  up,  but  there  are 
nblings  of  discontent  among  business- 
n  and  citizens  frightened  by  the  spec- 
kle of  mass  gambling.    Even  some  of 

•  club  owners  are  worried.  One  tavern 
ner  named  his  The  Defense  Club.  He 

ins,  "I  had  to  start  one  in  self-de- 

^se,  because  all  my  competitors  did. 

«t  I  don't  like  it." 

>lot-machine   operators   all  over   the 

.ry  are  looking  enviously  at  Mon- 

a.   However,  they  would  be  willing  to 

j;le  for  the  law  that  was  put  through  in 

ho  two  years  ago.  It  leaves  the  legal- 

of  slot  machines  up  to  the  individual 

viunity,  at  the  same  time  giving  the 

-Phununity  the  right  to  collect  a  tax,  a 

centage  of  the  take  or  a  flat  license 

According  to  figures  compiled  by 

American    Municipal   Association, 

less  than  46  Idaho  communities  were 

ictically  in  the  slot-machine  business 

November,  1948.    At  least  one  city 

:iti  charged  a  license  fee  as  high   as 

,000  a  machine.     Ruppert  and  Twin 

lis  tried  a  50-50  split  with  the  oper- 

>rs.    In  the  latter  community  the  city 

averaged   51,070  per  day   during 

i,    but    the    citizens,    alarmed    by 

nors  of  bribery   and   frame-up,   de- 

•  nded  an  end  to  the  seemingly  lucra- 
ite  arrangement. 

'  "Interests"  Oppose  Repeal 

Governor  C.  A.  Robins  wants  to  re- 
tl  the  law.  Slot-machine  interests  are 
ting  that  the  Idaho  legislature  won't 
able  to  resist  the  pressure  from  com- 
tnities  like  Jerome,  which  gets  65  per 
it  of  its  revenue  from  the  one-armed 
idits,  or  Nezperce,  which  counts  on 
m  for  89  per  cent  of  its  funds, 
vleanwhile  the  slot  machine  is  being 
>hed  as  a  financial  panacea  in  other 
tes.  In  Oregon  it  has  been  proposed 
t  it  be  used  to  finance  education.  In 
lorado  petitions  were  circulated  urg- 
that  the  machines  be  legalized  and 
ed  to  give  every  veteran  a  $500  bonus, 
rearing  that  this  is  only  a  start,  the 
lerican  Municipal  Association  warns, 
he  decision  as  to  legalizing  and  licens- 
.  slots  should  not  be  based  on  revenue 
isiderations  alone.  The  issue  is  too 
ious  and  fundamental  for  that." 
For  evidence  that  the  slot-machine  in- 
ests  can  be  beaten,  take  a  look  at  what 
jpened  in  Minnesota.  Though  there 
re  laws  against  them  in  the  books, 
f  »vernor  Luther  Youngdahl  found  that 
„  could  not  put  slot  machines  out  of 
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business  by  purely   local   enforcement. 

Going  to  the  legislature  he  asked  for 
a  law  which  would  revoke  all  state 
licenses  of  an  establishment  found  with 
slot  machines  on  its  premises.  The  up- 
roar in  the  legislature  against  the  bill  was 
tremendous,  but  it  was  finally  passed 
when  the  Minnesota  Church  Council 
buttonholed  each  legislator,  and  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  conducted  a  survey 
which  showed  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
people  favored  it. 

Today,  the  law  works  so  well  there  is 
hardly  a  one-armed  bandit  in  the  state. 
Few  owners  of  establishments  where  slot 
machines  were  placed  could  risk  losing 
their  liquor  and  food  licenses — the  pen- 
alty of  bucking  Governor  Youngdahl's 
sharp-toothed  law. 

Any  community  that  is  not  alarmed 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  slots  would  do 
well  to  look  at  what  happened  in  New 
Albany,  Indiana.  Citizens  of  this  city  of 
25,000  attached  no  significance  to  the 
slot-machine  racket  until  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  discovered  that  a  number  of 
bad  checks  were  turning  up.  They  found 
that  the  checks  were  issued  by  workers 
whose  gambling  losses  had  outstripped 
their  earnings. 

Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  mem- 
bers volunteered  to  do  some  amateur 
sleuthing  and  find  out  just  who  were 
playing  the  slots.  They  were  horrified 
to  find  many  high-school  students  among 
the  players.  Armed  with  this  information 
they  confronted  a  group  of  stunned  par- 
ents at  a  PTA  meeting. 

This  was  the  start  of  the  New  Albany 
Better  Government  Committee.  Repeat- 
edly the  committee  called  on  the  mayor 
to  ask  that  he  clean  up  the  slot  machines 
and  other  gambling.  Tired  of  being 
stalled  off,  the  committee  finally  issued 
an  ultimatum  that  unless  some  action 
was  taken  within  24  hours  it  would  go  to 
the  governor.  The  next  morning  the 
mayor  locked  his  office  door  and  shot 
himself. 

That  afternoon,  Dudley  Jewell,  secre- 
tary of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
confronted  in  his  office  by  a  man  identi- 
fied with  the  gambling  interests.  Before 
Jewell  could  move,  the  man  whipped 
out  a  knife  and  lunged  for  him.  Jewell 
escaped  with  a  vicious  slash  across  his 
face. 

Stunned  by  the  tragedy  of  a  suicide 
and  an  attempted  murder  in  one  day,  the 
citizens  of  New  Albany  urged  the  police 
into  action.  Within  a  matter  of  hours, 
the  slot  machines  were  gone.  Thoughtful 
citizens  would  do  well  to  heed  what  New 
Albany  had  to  learn  the  hard  way:  No 
community  can  afford  to  ignore  the  one- 
armed  bandit.  I II  .  Jl.  .  I 


This  Mr.  Jones 

isn't  the  man  so  many  people  worry  about  keeping  up 
with!  On  the  contrary,  he  is  quite  the  average  citizen 
with  a  moderate  income.  But  he  is  the  head  of  the 
world's  most  important  business— his  family. 

And  what  a  business!   No  giant  corporation  has 
such  varied  interests,  so  many  things  to  manage. 
Mr.  Jones  must  provide  his  family  with  shelter,  food, 
clothing,  education,  recreation  and  the 
countless  other  necessities  of  everyday  living. 

Unlike  the  corporation  which  frequently  borrows 
large  sums  of  money,  the  Jones  family  may,  at  times, 
find  it  necessary  to  borrow  small  sums  of  money 
in  order  to  maintain  itself  as  a  "going  business." 
To  serve  this  need,  there  are  reliable  consumer 
finance  companies  whose  only  business  is  to  loan  small 
sums  of  money  to  individuals  and  families. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
operate  466  branch  offices  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  where  the  Jones  family  may  get 
a  cash  loan  whenever  the  need  arises. 

MONEY  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


J^mcei878 


466  Branch  Offices  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 


For  the  Branch  Office  Nearest  You  See  Your  Telephone  Directory 
Under  Houtehold  Finance  Corporation 
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Colliers 
MOVIES 


By  WARREN  PHILLIPS 


Hie  Week's  Previ 


review 


Although  Walt  Disney's  So  Dear  to  My  Heart  is  99  per  cent  round  and 
real,  its  cartoon  sequences  make  lessons  more  fun  than  a  Mickey  Mouse 


Bobby  Driscoll  plays  Jerry,  a  little  boy  with  a  lot  of  love  for  Danny,  an  outcast  black  lamb 


BOUT  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Walt  Disney, 
the  Rodent  &  Whimsey  man,  needed 
an  actor  who  was  a  Harpo  Marx, 
Charles  Laughton  and  Gary  Cooper 
rolled  into  one.  He  also  had  to  be  coal 
black,  four-legged  and  a  rascal.  Walt  was  casting 
his  first  99  per  cent  "live"  picture  with  real,  "round" 
actors — a  nostalgic  little  number  dubbed  So  Dear 
to  My  Heart  and  based  on  the  devotion  of  a  small 
Indiana  boy  for  an  unwanted  black  sheep. 

Hollywood,  which  can  come  up  with  anything 
from  a  trained  Brontosaurus  to  a  double-talking 
killyloo  bird  at  a  moment's  notice,  couldn't  produce 
a  black  lamb  with  ham  in  its  blood.  Seems  that  the 
black  sheep,  while  common  in  the  two-legged 
world,  happens  only  about  once  in  10,000  times  in 
ovine  circles,  and  none  in  the  knowledge  of  man 
had  ever  developed  the  histrionic  ability  of  a  Barry- 
more. 

So  Walt  set  all  the  ranchers  of  the  Northwest 
grasslands  to  combing  their  far-flung  flocks,  and 
one  day  the  flash  came  from  Laramie,  Wyoming, 


that  Danny  was  found — and  on  his  way  to  Holly- 
wood. 

The  story  called  for  the  lamb  to  be  of  the  South- 
down breed,  squat  and  hardy,  with  an  impish  dispo- 
sition and  the  air  of  a  fugitive  from  a  lamb  patty 
machine.  Danny  had  no  trouble  fitting  the  specifi- 
cations. His  very  life  ran  strangely  parallel  to  the 
Sterling  North  story  on  which  the  picture  is  based. 

Created  by  an  unknown  ma  and  pa  on  the  open 
Wyoming  range,  Danny  seemed  destined  for  the 
short  and  dreary  life  of  an  ordinary  black  sheep. 
Sheep,  it  seems,  practice  a  stern  color  discrimina- 
tion. A  black  lamb  takes  an  awful  beating — his 
mama  refuses  to  feed  him,  the  flock  shuns  him,  and 
should  he  survive,  the  poor  critter  winds  up  on  the 
chopping  block  because  his  very  wool  has  no  com- 
mercial value.  How  Danny,  who  was  nameless, 
numberless,  earmarkless  and  a  helpless  reverse  al- 
bino, survived  until  he  could  graze  for  himself  is 
not  known. 

So  Fate  being  what  she  is,  Danny,  instead  of 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70) 


Jerry  and  his  lamb,  Danny,  learn  another  lesson! 
from  the  Scottish  legend  about  warrior  Robert! 
Bruce,  who  discovered  by  watching  a  spider  that' 
if  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try,  and  try  again 
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How  did  she  see  you  on  Valentine's  day? 


Q| |  Age  doesn't  matter— it's  a  bet  she  remembers 
**  you  as  you  looked  one  Valentine's  Day  when 
i  ..mie  a'courting.  Was  it  like  this?  In  a  hired 
.  M>u  left  for  Her  house,  followed  by  cat-calls  from 
ble  loafers.  Remember?  That  Valentine's  Day  was 
years  after  the  name  Corbv's  came  to  Canada. 


1Q91  ®r  '*  ,m*  '*'  ^<)U  wormed  into  your  pal's 
'*»fcl  raccoon  coat  and  borrowed  your  uncle's 
Sua/  Bearcat  roadster.  This  was  in  the  loud  and 
raucous  twenties.  62  years  after  the  name  Corby's 
became  an  honored  Canadian  tradition,  but  Valen- 
tine's Day  was  still  a  day  for  sentiment. 


1QJO    Recognize    yourself    lure?   Perhaps   "greet- 
**  ings"  had  just  arrived  from  Uncle  Sam  and 

you  were  soon  to  be  a  G.I.  That  Valentine's  Day  in 
1942.  when  Corby's  had  been  a  famed  Canadian 
name  for  83  years,  is  easily  remembered  because  of 
its  ominous  war  clouds. 


rig 


.u 


1 W* 


CORBY'S...  a  grand  old   name 

in  Canada  since  1859 

AN    AMERICAN    BLENDED    WHISKEY 

86  Proof — 68.4%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits — Jas.  Barclay  &  Co.  Limited — Peoria,  Illinois 
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Year  in  and  year  out 

you'll  do  well  with  the 

HARTFORD 


— all  forms  of  fire, 
marine  and  casualty 
insurance  and  fidelity 
and  surety  bonds. 

See  your  Hartford  agent 
or  insurance  broker 

HARTFORD  FIRE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  ACCIDENT 
AND  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  LIVE  STOCK 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD  15,   CONNECTICUT 


MOTHER; 


«    T*rar 


Children 
love 

This  Pleasant 
Laxative ! 

It's  a  wonderful  feeling  to  see 
your  child  smile  when  you  give 
her  Ex- Lax!  Children  love  its 
delicious  chocolate  taste. 

For  over  40  years,  millions  of 
mothers  have  found  Ex-Lax 
dependable  for  their  children.  It 
is  equally  good  for  grown-ups. 
Many  doctors  use  dependable 
Ex-Lax  in  their  practice. 

Ex-Lax  works  so  comfortably 
. . .  brings  effective  relief  in  a 
gentle  way.  What's  more,  it's  easy 
on  the  system.  Still  only  104. 

When  Your  Child  has  a  COLD 

...be  sure  he  keeps  "regular".  When 
he  needs  a  laxative,  give  him  gentle 
Ex-Lax.  It  brings  effective  relief 
without  upsetting  him. 

When  Nature  "forgets!., 
remember 

EX-LAX 

THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


KING  OF  THE  MIDWAY 


attraction  teetering  on  the  edge  of  bank- 
ruptcy for  months  and  finally  the  mort- 
gagees closed  in  suddenly  and  forced  the 
troupe  out  of  business.  Hamid  and  15 
fellow  tumblers  decided  to  strike  out  for 
Chicago.  They  had  no  money  so  they 
walked.  With  wayside  performances  that 
netted  $260,  seven  of  the  16  starters 
reached  the  Windy  City  26  days  later, 
which  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est feats  of  marathon  hoofing  ever  dem- 
onstrated. 

The  spirited  seven  decided  to  continue 
their  impromptu  act  and  made  Hamid 
the  manager.  What  followed  then  was  a 
merciless  diet  of  nation-wide  trouping, 
playing  for  peanuts  in  sleazy  carnivals, 
fly-by-night  cabarets  and  enterprises  of 
similar  ilk. 

An  engagement  in  Jersey  City,  how- 
ever, lasted  long  enough  for  Hamid  to 
court  and  marry  Miss  Elizabeth  Raab. 
Then  he  packed  her,  along  with  his 
troupe,  on  to  the  next  stop. 

By  1917  the  troupe  had  circumnavi- 
gated the  United  States  and  most  of 
Canada  four  times  and  been  stranded 
without  funds  seven  times.  Finally,  the 
acrobats  got  tired  of  it  all  and  dispersed. 

The  Lebanese  tumbler  then  flitted 
through  a  variety  of  enterprises  before 
he  found  firm  footing.  He  joined  Eva 
Tanguay  as  part  of  her  vaudeville  act, 
performed  for  impresario  Alexander 
Pantages,  and  did  a  turn  with  Howard 
Thurston,  the  magician. 

He  got  a  taste  of  the  carnival  busi- 
ness when  Sam  W.  Gumpertz,  Coney 
Island  showman,  allowed  him  to  pro- 
duce Streets  of  Cairo.  It  was  a  success- 
ful venture  but  his  next  stab  was  an 
unvarnished  flop.  That  was  his  own  show 
— Hamid's  Oriental  Circus,  Wild  West 
and  Far  East  Shows  Combined. 

"I  guess  with  a  top-heavy  name  like 
that  it  was  doomed  to  collapse,"  Mrs. 
Hamid  recalls. 

Tumbling  Kept  Him  in  Food 

Luckily,  George  still  knew  how  to 
tumble  and  it  kept  him  in  coffee  and 
cakes  through  three  more  years  of 
amusement  park  and  fair  trouping.  By 
1921,  he'd  gotten  enough  of  his  gump- 
tion back  to  try  branching  out  again.  He 
went  into  the  entertainment  booking 
business  with  Herman  Blumenfeld,  who 
is  still  associated  with  him  as  his  office 
manager. 

During  the  roaring  20s,  Hamid's  book- 
ing office  was  handling  undistinguished 
acrobats  and  jugglers  and  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  financial  barrel.  It  was 
then  that  Hamid  turned  his  attention  to 
country  fairs,  which  were  gaining  some 
prominence  as  important  attractions  for 
thousands  of  rural  families  who  came 
out  to  see  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial exhibits,  participate  in  the  whlch- 
jelly-tastes-best  contests  and  witness  the 
free  show  in  front  of  the  grandstand. 

Most  of  the  unsophisticated  fair  direc- 
tors were  booking  acts  from  New  York 
vaudeville  agents  who  were  palming  off 
broken-down  trapeze  artists  and  washed- 
out  comics  on  the  theory  that  "the  hicks 
will  appreciate  anything."  Hamid's  mas- 
ter plan  was  to  bring  the  very  best  in 
show  business  to  the  fair  and  puff  it  up 
to  the  point  where  it  would  be  a  spectac- 
ular affair,  a  "must"  attraction  for  every 
rural — and  urban — family  within  a  50- 
mile  radius. 

He  barnstormed  the  country,  button- 
holed fair  directors  and  asked  them  to 
give  voice  to  their  suppressed  desires. 
Almost  invariably  the  answer  was  the 
same,  "Get  us  something  new!  We're 
sick  and  tired  of  putting  on  the  same  old 
thing  the  same  old  way  season  in  and 
season  out." 

Hamid  shuffled  off  to  Europe  and  the 


Continued  from  page  30 

Middle  East  and  brought  back  a  fistful 
of  new  attractions,  which  he  shipped  out 
to  the  fairs.  The  new  acts  were  sand- 
wiched in  with  things  rural  audiences 
had  never  seen  before:  disappearing  wa- 
ter ballets,  simulated  waterfalls,  ice-skat- 
ing shows,  mammoth  fireworks  displays 
which  traced  in  flame  the  movements  of 
trapeze  artists,  Gargantuan  pageants 
saturated  with  color  and  florid  showman- 
ship— in  all,  the  last  word  in  the  enter- 
tainment business. 

To  replace  the  catch-as-catch-can 
booking  methods  which  often  saddled 
the  country  shows  with  three  juggling 
acts  one  after  the  other,  Hamid  gave  the 
fairs  their  first  packaged  shows,  com- 
plete with  portable  scenery,  turntables 
and  portable  lighting.  This  insured  a 
variety  of  acts,  split-second  timing  of  per- 
formances and  a  grand  climax  to  wind 
things  up.  It  also  afforded  night  shows, 
something  new  to  the  fairs  at  that  time. 

The  farmers,  it  turned  out,  knew  what 
they  wanted  after  all.  Hamid's  new  twist 
brought  the  fairs  a  brand  new  eminence. 
Today  there  are  3.600  in  operation  in 
the  U.S.  and  1,000  in  Canada.  Almost 
all  of  them  are  bigger  this  year  than  they 
were  last  and  their  box-office  revenues 
seem  to  be  maintaining  a  steady  upward 
curve. 

Many  fairs  which  Hamid  took  over  in 
the  1930s  have  become  infused  with  new 
life  and  have  been  turned  back  to  local 
ownership. 

Despite  his  record  of  achievement,  it 
is  the  tendency  of  the  big  people  on 
Broadway  to  dismiss  Hamid  as  "that 
yokel."  This  epithet  is  applied  because 
the  impresario  of  the  great  outdoors 
bases  his  entertainment  operations  al- 
most exclusively  outside  New  York,  the 
self-appointed  capital  of  American  show 
business. 

"How  can  you  call  a  guy  big  time 
when  his  acts  only  work  in  the  sticks?" 
they  ask.  Hamid's  scornful  reply  is  that 
sophisticated  show  folk  can  learn  a  lot 
from  the  pageantry  being  unfolded  in 
the  sticks  these  days. 

"Let's  say  you  take  your  family  to 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  or  the  Roxy  to 
see  a  movie  and  vaudeville.  It  costs  you 
$  1 0,"  he  snorts.  "A  night  club  will  cost 
you  more  and  you'll  get  even  less.  Now 
come  to  the  fair.  What  does  it  cost?  A 
dollar  for  a  grandstand  seat — half  price 
for  the  kiddies.  What  do  you  get? 

"Ten  to  fifteen  circus  acts,  auto-rac- 
ing stunts,  horse-racing  shows,  fireworks, 


beautiful  dancing  girls — plus  a  w! 
day  of  exhibits:  the  latest  thing  in 
culture,  the  newest  wrinkles  in  tract 
autos,  and  freezers.  Everything  froi 
new  thimble  to  a  new  airplane.  How 
you  beat  a  show  like  that?" 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  mere  : 
Hamid  will  gush  with  the  story  of 
Canadian  Exhibition  which  he  puts 
annually  in  Toronto.  It's  the  largest  si 
of  its  kind  in  North  America,  owns 
largest  stage — 1,000  feet  wide — and 
largest  outdoor  grandstand.  His  grea 
single  source  of  satisfaction,  howe 
was  derived  last  year  from  his  New  . 
sey  Fair.  At  a  time  when  Main-Stem  i 
were  whimpering  over  a  drop  in  en 
tainment   receipts,   Hamid's   show 
drawing  a  record  crowd  of  2,000,< 
people  during  a  two-week  run. 

"You  should  see  how  many  cars  v 
New  York  City  license  plates  left  Bro 
way  flat  and  drove  65  miles  to  our  sho 
he  snickers. 

Hamid's  Favorite  Americans 


0 


Although  Hamid's  organization  r 


encompasses  a  baker's  dozen  of  am 
ment  enterprises,   the  country   fair 
mains  the  backbone  of  his  empire, 
also   gives  him  the  most  satisfactic 
one    of    his    executives    pointed 
"George  is  never  happy  until  he  gets 
of  the  big  city  and  onto  the  fairgrou  I 
where  he  can  rub  elbows  with  the  coi 
tryfolk.   To  some  immigrants,  Ameil  i 
is  a  land  of  skyscrapers.  Those  skysc 
ers  annoy   George.    To  him,  Amei    i 
means  rolling  farmland.    And  he  thii 
the  best  Americans — the  real,  down 
earth  Americans — are  the  farmers." 

Now  52,  Hamid  has  but  two  inter 
in  life — his  business  and  physical  fitn 
He  never  permits  sex  attractions  or 
color  jokes  in  his  productions  and  pri 
himself  on   the  fact  that  none  of 
shows  has  ever  required  the  presence^ne 
a  censor. 

In  his  private  life,  he  follows  a 
regimen    to    maintain    his    ex-tumbl* 
wiry,  well-knit  frame.  He  doesn't  drill 
rarely  smokes  and  although  he  is  a  c 
vivial  companion  at  trade  dinners, 
shuns  night  clubs  and  all  after-dark 
rousing.    Like  his  favorite  Americi 
the  farmers,  Hamid  favors  a  full  qu    ion 
of  sleep  every  night 

Three  things  of  which  he  is  very  pr< 
are  his  four-year-old  grandson,  the 
spring  of  his  daughter  Zyne,   his 
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Don't  look  at  me.    My  skates  are  still  on  the  stairs"       ckakles  fea»so» 
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orge.  Jr..  a  Princeton  graduate  who 
wing  groomed  to  take  over  the  Hamid 
srests,  and  the  annual  Horatio  Alger 
ard  presented  to  him  last  year  by  the 
terican  Schools  and  Colleges  Asso- 
tion. 

The  man  who  tumbled  into  millions 

it  easily  be  taken  for  a  bookkeeper 

her  than  a  top-level  promoter.  A  neat, 

•.11,  little  fellow,  just  a  couple  of  inches 

;r  live  feet,  he  looks  inconsequential 

•  a  ing  behind  his  desk  in  his  main  office 

New  York's  Rockefeller  Center. 

I  The   telephones   always   ring   in    the 

-  skmid  office  and  they  never  ring  one  at 
4 lime.  There  is  the  manager  of  an  Ot- 

fair   who   dislikes   a   Hamid   act; 

;a»re  is  a  team  of  Swedish  contortionists 

ve  been  jugged  for  fisticuffs  in  Mil- 

ukee  and  are  due  to  play  Joplin  the 

it  day;  there  is  the  manager  of  his 

F  '  aDrcester  park  wanting  to  know  if  he 

'd  postpone  the  opening — it  looks 

rain;  there  is  his  associate  with  the 

loor  circus  who  has  to  have  a  replace- 

I  for  an  aerialist  who's  broken  his 

there  is  a  scout  reporting  from  the 

-'aurican  jungles  that  he's  discovered  the 

>t  ape  act  of  all  time  and  how  can  he 

it  over  here? 

ricaug  Hamid  rants  and  explodes  but  some- 

w  his  compartmentalized  mind  is  able 

-.* shape  five  or  six  major  decisions  at 

.  :M  same  time  and  in  15  minutes  he  has 

i  shed  his  slate  clean  of  problems  and 

:  -eady  for  the  next  batch. 

tie  roaring  rumble  that  is  the  Hamid 
.:  ace  when  stirred  sometimes  gets  a  pub- 
ring  at  parks  and  circuses  where  his 
i-'.r.ms  are  booked.    He  still  has  a  small- 
■;a(y  enthusiasm  for  the  clown  and  the 
How  on  the  tight  wire  and  if  an  attrac- 
:-i  •am  enthralls  him  enough  he  will  give  his 
i  Aittters  a  few  days  vacation  with  pay  and 
■;  ate  over  himself. 

I  his  barking  talent  was  put  to  a  com- 

•tely  unexpected  use  not  long  ago  in 

adawa.    Hamid  had  stopped  off  at  the 

;;  isrgrounds  to  see  how  one  of  his  acts 

doing  100  feet  up  on  a  high  wire. 

.-;:««  came  at  a  propitious  moment.   The 

obat  had  gone  a  little  haywire  and 

;-  a  s  screaming  that  he  intended  to  com- 

t  suicide  by  jumping  into  the  crowd. 

,<  onic  was  breaking  out  like  a  rash  when 

.-fce  of  the  park  policemen  recognized 

-  si'  amusement  tycoon. 

if  your  man  jumps  and  anybody  is 

led.    I'm   gonna  hold  you   for  man- 

ughter,"  he  shouted. 

.  Hamid  began  talking.  For  20  minutes 

nouted  eloquently  at  the  aerialist. 

e  performer  became  so  awed  by  it  all 

he  climbed  down  meekly  and  al- 

red  himself  to  be  bundled  off  to  a 

ental  hospital. 

Mass  Psychology  of  Danger 

It  should  be  noted  that  attendance  at 
:  Ottawa  park  doubled  the  day  after 
Hi  A  keen  student  of  audience  psy- 
ology,  Hamid  has  long  been  aware 
it  the  feeling  "Maybe  the  guy  will  slip" 
money  at  the  box  office.  For  that  rea- 
i,  none  of  his  outdoor  aerial  acts  use 
ts.  He  debated  this  point  with  the  St. 
uis  Post-Dispatch  recently  when  that 
wspaper  chided  him  for  making  his 
rformers  take  too  many  chances.  The 
^stance  of  Hamid's  rebuttal:  His  per- 
mers  prefer  it  that  way  and  so  does 
:  public. 

The  main  criterion  for  a  Hamid  at- 
ction  is  that  it  must  have  a  new  twist, 
a  trapeze  artist  cavorted  from  100 
:t  in  1948,  he'll  have  to  make  it  200 
1949.   If  the  height  can't  be  changed 

^  some  technical  reason,  then  Hamid 
I  1  send  him  out  in  musketeer's  uni- 
1    m  instead  of  tights.  Anything  to  make 

W    ook  different. 

The  Zacchinis,  famed  for  their  talents 
getting  shot  out  of  cannons,  are  one 
the  outstanding  attractions  in  the 
imid  repertoire  and  present  a  continu- 
s,  5  study  in  new  twists. 
When   Hamid   first   spotted   them   in 
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Italy,  only  Poppa  Zacchini  was  getting 
himself  blown  out  of  a  cannon,  and  a 
pretty  small  cannon  at  that.  The  im- 
presario signed  the  family  up.  rushed 
them  to  America,  and  doubled  the  size  of 
their  cannon. 

When  imitators  appeared,  Hamid 
started  shooting  two  Zacchinis  out  o!  the 
cannon  instead  of  one.  The  imitators 
followed  suit.  Undaunted,  Hamid  had 
the  shooting  act  consist  of  a  male  and 
female  Zacchini,  with  one  passing  the 
other  in  mid-air  but  both  managing  to 
land  at  the  same  time. 

At  last  reports,  this  technique  was 
ahead,  but  Hamid  is  already  dreaming 
of  shooting  the  Zacchinis  out  of  one 
cannon  and  into  another. 

Competition  With  Ringling 

The  Hamid  new-twist  brain  had  to 
work  overtime  last  year  when  the  Ring- 
ling  Brothers'  Circus  beat  him  to  the 
punch  with  one  of  their  most  sizzling 
thrill  acts  of  recent  days.  Although  the 
circus  is  a  showcase  for  many  Hamid 
acts,  it  has  its  own  scouts  and  prefers  to 
dig  up  its  own  attractions,  whenever 
possible.  It  costs  them  less  money  that 
way. 

At  any  rate,  after  Hamid  discovered 
Athos.  a  Greek  who  performs  the  in- 
credible feat  of  balancing  his  entire  body 
on  his  index  finger  which  is  placed  on  a 
lighted  ball,  the  circus's  sleuths  spotted 
a  character  named  Unus  who  was  doing 
the  identical  act  in  another  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Since  Hamid  had  a  bead  on  his 
man  first,  he  should  have  won  the  race 
to  America.  However,  Athos  had  some 
debts  to  settle  before  he  could  board  an 
America-bound  boat.  By  the  time  the 
debts  had  been  met,  Unus  was  ensconced 
in  this  country  and  reaping  a  harvest  of 
public  attention. 

But  when  Unus  opened  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Hamid  saw  a  chance  to 
put  his  balancer  out  front.  Unus  wore 
white  gloves  when  he  did  his  act.  Athos, 
Hamid  decided,  would  be  gloveless. 

Promptly,  he  billed  his  attraction  as, 
Athos,  the  man  who  balances  on  one 
finger  .  .  .  uses  no  outside  aids  at  all  .  .  . 
no  support  from  gloves  .  .  .  nothing  but 
the  skin  of  his  finger  .  .  .  This,  to  thrill- 
minded  patrons,  smacked  of  something 
different  and  Athos  hit  an  artistic  and 
financial  jack  pot  all  around  the  country. 

Most  of  Hamid's  new  acts  come  from 
abroad  since  Americans  seem  to  be  too 
busy  playing  baseball  to  become  profi- 
cient in  swinging  from  flying  trapezes. 
Hamid  no  longer  does  much  global  trav- 
eling himself  but  his  agents  are  keen- 
eyed  sleuths  trained  in  the  tycoon's 
tradition  of  spotting  attractions  which 
have  a  potential  new  look.  Amusement 
folk  credit  a  good  share  of  his  success  to 
his  uncanny  ability  to  make  snap  deci- 
sions as  to  which  acts  will  go  over  and 
which  will  not.  His  batting  average  to 
date  is  incredibly  high. 

But  even  the  Hamid  judgment  is  not 
infallible.  His  latest  error  was  to  ship  his 
brother  Nahim  all  the  way  to  Egypt  with 
orders  to  corral  the  widely  publicized 
Gazelle  Boy  before  agents  from  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  or  the  Ringling  Broth- 
ers' Circus  reached  him.  After  traveling 
by  plane,  train,  oxcart  and  mule,  Nahim 
beat  the  opposition  to  the  prize — the 
teen-aged  boy  who  was  reputed  to  have 
been  brought  up  by  animals  and  to  be 
the  fastest  running  human  of  all  time. 

The  Hamid  office  rocked  with  cele- 
bration when  the  news  was  flashed  that 
Nahim  had  the  Gazelle  Boy  under  exclu- 
sive contract.  "It  was  money  well  spent," 
exclaimed  Hamid  to  his  secretary,  in 
commenting  on  Nahim's  trip. 

He  changed  his  mind  the  next  day 
when  Nahim  put  in  a  transoceanic  call. 
"The  guy's  a  phony,  we've  been  fooled," 
yelled  brother  Nahim.  "I  took  him  on  in 
a  100-yard  race  this  morning  just  for  the 
fun  of  it.  I  did  it  in  15  seconds  and  I 
beat  him  by  ten  yards!" 
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KOREA:  IRELAND  OF  THE  ORIENT 


national  holiday.  And  it  is  celebrated  not 
as  a  defeat  but  as  a  smashing  victory! 

The  Independence  Bell  is  to  the  Ko- 
rean what  the  Liberty  Bell  is  to  the 
American.  Both  are  symbols  of  the 
founding  of  a  free  nation,  and  both, 
oddly  enough,  bear  the  same  deep  crack 
across  one  side. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  Independence 
Bell  was  cast  in  500  a.d.,  during  the  illus- 
trious Koryu  Dynasty,  from  which  Ko- 
rea takes  its  name.  The  astronomers  and 
sages  of  Emperor  Li's  court  decreed  that 
each  man,  woman  and  child  throughout 
Korea  should  deposit  his  most  precious 
possession  in  the  melting  pot  from  which 
the  massive  two-and-one-half-ton  struc- 
ture would  be  cast.  But  on  the  fateful 
day,  an  awesome  thing  happened.  The 
Independence  Bell  would  not 
ring! 

The  court  advisers  met  in 
fear  and  consternation.  Was 
the  event  an  omen  of  ill  ti- 
dings for  Korea?  No.  Inves- 
tigation revealed  that  of  all 
Korea's  peoples,  one  beggar 
woman,  dressed  in  rags  and 
carrying  a  suckling  babe  upon 
her  back,  had  failed  to  throw 
any  valuable  into  the  pot. 

Once  again,  the  Koreans 
were  told  to  come  to  Seoul 
and  to  deposit  their  most 
priceless  possession  into  a  cal- 
dron, from  which  a  second 
bell  would  be  cast.  This  time, 
the  beggar  woman  dared  not 
refuse  to  make  an  offering. 
And  this  time  two  things  oc- 
curred simultaneously:  one 
amazing  and  one  beautiful. 
A  deep  crack  spread  across 
the  bell's  bronze  side,  and 
above  the  majestic  peal  was 
distinctly  heard  the  plaintive 
sound  of  a  baby's  wail. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  Korea's  most  stirring  leg- 
end centers  around  a  child.  It 
is  true  that  the  Korean  can  be 
brutally  cruel.  During  the  Oc- 
tober riots  of  1946,  a  score  of 
Korean  police  were  murdered 
by  the  crude  expedient  of 
dropping  rocks  on  their  heads. 
But  alongside  this  cruelty  is 
an  abiding  love  of  children. 

My  first  day  in  Korea,  I  was 
enthralled  by  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
spent  the  entire  afternoon  weaving  fairy 
tales  for  an  appreciative  audience  of 
children  in  a  Seoul  park.  Soon  after- 
ward, he  was  introduced  to  me  as  Kim 
Koo,  who  carries  the  deserved  nickname 
of  The  Retired  Assassin. 

It  was  Kim  Koo  who,  on  Sam  II  Day 
in  Shanghai,  tossed  the  bomb  that  killed 
two  Japanese  admirals.  The  same  bomb 
was  responsible  for  the  wooden  leg  with 
which,  26  years  later.  Baron  Shigemitsu 
clambered  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  to 
sign  the  Unconditional  Surrender. 

And  it  was  Kim  who,  after  confiden- 
tially admitting  that  he  had  been  respon- 
sible for  the  recent  elimination  of  five 
leftists,  told  me,  "The  American  au- 
thorities judge  me  too  harshly.  Some 
even  call  me  a  murderer.  But  how  can 
that  be?    After  all,  I  love  children." 

Except  for  the  40  years  of  Japanese 
rule  which  ended  with  the  liberation  in 
1945,  the  Koreans  have  lived  under  the 
uniquely  Oriental  headman  system.  This 
is  a  patriarchal  government  under  which 
the  oldest  male  in  each  community  arbi- 
trarily represents  that  community  in  all 
social  and  political  matters.  After  2,000 
years  of  such  government  the  Korean 
finds  it  difficult  to  understand  the  work- 
ings of  a  democratic  government.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Interim  Legislative  As- 
sembly. Sponsored  by  the  Military  Gov- 


Continued  from  page  20 

eminent,  this  group  of  90  legislators  was 
patterned  alter  the  United  States  Senate 
and  was  Korea's  first  elected  legislative 
body. 

Early  in  1947,  American  commander 
Lieutenant  General  John  R.  Hodge  re- 
quested the  assembly  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion for  what  would  be  the  first  Korean 
Republic.  Five  months  passed,  but  no 
action  had  been  taken.  Losing  patience, 
General  Hodge  asked  his  own  observers 
to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  bottle- 
neck. 

Their  report  read  like  one  of  Grimm's 
fairy  tales. 

For  five  months  the  assembly  had 
been  going  around  in  legislative  circles, 
all  because  of  the  Korean  concept  of 
"face."     This  is  what  happened.     The 


through  the  assembly  a  bill  to 
prostitution. 

"Sometimes    I    wonder,"    she 
'whether  I  have  done  the  right  fiij 
The  Military  Governor  told  me  y 
abolished    prostitution    in    the 
States.  The  Japanese  have  alreadjrn 
prostitution  illegal,  and  we  can't  U  r 
get  ahead  of  us.     But  now  I  am 
sure.    Now  that  there  is  a  law  ae<^ 
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this  evil  seems  harder  to  contrc 
before.     And  only  this  morning 
in  one  of  your  newspapers  that 
tution  is  legal  in  some  parts  of  the 
States.     If  only  you  Americans  :c 
make  up  your  mind  exactly  what    i 
want,  then  maybe  we  Koreans  co.d1 
a  better  job!" 

The    most    lucid    comment    cl  | 
Korean's  attitude  towaii 
"new  democracy"  earner1 
80-year-old  John  Surr.| 
Surh,  who  had  been  > 
minister  to  China  befcfe  ' 
Japanese  annexation  \tlf-- 
sat  next  to  me  at  the  ina 
tion  of  the  Interim  Leg 
Assembly   on   Decembf 
1946.  At  the  conclusio 
ceremonies,  I  asked  Mnjwp 
he   thought   of   Korea    li 
representative  legislative 
He  smiled  and  said,  "I 
old    enough    to    undett^ 
such  things." 

The  streets  of  Seoul 
daily   on   a   Saturday 
would    make    any    Iriinr 
weep  with  envy.   The  Y  vi 
youths  sing  before,  duri ;  a 
after  the  day's  work,   j  fi 


minute  walk  through  ar 


rean  village  is  ample  prt)t ' 


this.  You  will  hear  sn 
of  the  haunting  folk  son 
rang,   or,   if  you   are 


ing    Onward,    Christiai 
diers,   in    Korean   of  cli 


The  influence  of  the  occupying  Soviets  is  shown 
in  the  uniform  of  this  North  Korean  policeman 


right-wing  Rapid  Realization  Society 
and  the  left-wing  People's  party  were  at 
loggerheads  over  the  voting  age  limit. 

Whenever  the  question  came  to  a  vote, 
the  minority  party,  feeling  that  the  op- 
position had  caused  them  to  "lose  face," 
walked  out  of  the  assembly  in  high  in- 
dignation. 

Since  both  parties  were  more  or  less 
evenly  matched,  the  walkout  invariably 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  quorum,  and  the 
assembly  was  forced  to  adjourn. 

After  an  enforced  recess  of  two  or 
three  days,  and  after  profuse  public 
apologies  by  the  majority  party  for  their 
inconsiderate  opposition,  the  assembly 
would  reconvene.  But  again  the  same 
thing  would  happen. 

Opposition  would  run  high,  tempers 
would  run  higher,  much  face  would  be 
lost,  and  the  injured  party  would  indig- 
nantly walk  out  once  again  to  await  the 
proper  apologies. 

After  five  months  of  this  political  see- 
sawing, the  Military  Government  weakly 
chastised  the  legislators  for  their  unco- 
operative attitude  and  drafted  a  consti- 
tution of  its  own. 

Korean  women  are  no  more  success- 
ful than  the  men  at  understanding  the 
new  democracy.  I  remember  an  illumi- 
nating talk  with  Mrs.  Oh,  American- 
educated  head  of  the  Women's  Bureau. 
She  had  recently  succeeded  in  pushing 
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you  may  hear  a  choir  xtth 

i 

... 
And  rare  and  unforturt^ 
the  stroller  who  does  nc 
by  a  Keisang  house, 
which  he  is  certain  to 
strains  of  the  popular 
My  Broo  Heaven. 

Music  is  as  much  aj-0 
the    Korean's    fife    as  h] 
square  meals  a  day.  Li«-«  ■-' 
thousands   of  Koreans  ti- 
the sidewalks  in  February  of  this  >  i 
see  the  first  postwar  opera,  a  prod  t 
of  Verdi's  La  Traviata,  sung  entii  y  - 
Korean.    No  one  seemed  to  mindil 
the  subzero  temperature  convert! 
soprano's  rendition  of  Ah,  fors  e  I 
a  visible  cloud  of  vapor. 

However,  the  Korean  is  no  softia  Ik 
his  country  is  at  stake.  Neither  R  s 
propaganda  nor  American  pers'  s 
has  altered  his  conviction  that  hi  n 
government  shall  be  a  governmi  t 
Koreans,  by  Koreans  and  for  Kc  a 
And  one  man  stands  today  as  a  s  it 
of  this  national  unity.  The  cts 
world  knows  him  as  Dr.  Syngman  .h  ' 
Thirty  million  Koreans  idolize  hn 
Rhee  Pak-sar,  or  sometimes  merel;P; 
sar — the  Good  Doctor. 

Both  the  Americans  and  the  Ru.i. 
are  alternately  angered  and  coiu 
by  Rhee's  tactless  and  outspokenti 
against  foreign  interference.  This[a 
quality  is  what  makes  the  74-yen 
Methodist  minister  and  Harvan  a 
Princeton  graduate  the  indisputablp 
pie's  choice. 

Lieutenant  General  John  R.  1m 
should,  and  probably  does,  know  in 
about  Korea  and  the  Korean  mindr 
any  American  today.  First  as  lib(|it 
then  as  teacher.  Hodge  labored  foih 
years  to  prepare  The  Hermit  KiriJ* 
for  its  coming  independence.     Spij. 
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.•fore  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 

us  is  what  the  general  told  me: 

"Above  all."  he  said,  "the  Korean  is 

:herwise-minded.     You  tell  him  to  go 

ght,  and  he  goes  left.    You  tell  him  to 

U»>  left,  and  he  goes  right.    Tell  him  to 

d  straight  ahead,  a'nd  he  stops  dead  in 

sjjis  tracks.    He  hates  the  Russians,  he's 

:ii  -nused    by    the   Americans,    and    he's 

•oing  to  do  just  what  he  wants  without 

j  pvbody's  interference. 

"To  complicate  matters,  every  Korean 
his  own  boss.  You  can't  get  three  ol 
tern  together  without  giving  birth  to 
veparate  political  parties.  He's  un- 
coiimiredictable.  He's  your  friend  one  min- 
on;si  te  and  your  enemy  the  next.  He's  cruel 
rethjpd  he's  kind,  both  at  the  same  time. 
iot'taiwe  show  him  the  road  to  democracy 

encn  2  ma>  t;l^e  'li  Dut  m  ms  ovvn  wav  an^ 
t»iitj£  his  own  time.  Only  one  thing  is  cer- 
eauAin.     No  foreigner  is  going  to  be  his 

oss  for  long.  He's  the  'Irish  of  the 
m  orient,'  and  no  two  ways  about  it!" 
;e:c*j  General  Hodge  couid  have  pointed 
« "cajjut  something  else.  Korean  stubborn- 
oiiijfss  and  individuality  have  indeed  com- 
deapicated  America's  role  in  that  country. 
Dbajtit  these  very  same  qualities  are  the  one 
uo-jjjarantee  the  United  States  has  that  the 
!le  lrorean    people    will    never    willingly 

.pouse  Communism. 
]^<rjl  In  the  short  space  of  time  between  the 
clisapHapse  of  Japanese  authority  and  the 
ted  ijpding  of  American  troops  in  South 
^yorea,  a  huge  Communist  network 
|i*JLept  into  power.  Calling  itself  the 
ic  i^orean  People's  Republic,  this  group 
i  -jfj-ized  complete  political  control  of  the 

juthern  zone.     The  new  government 
■  s^j  prceled  out  landed  estates  to  individual 

iimers,  levied  and  collected  taxes,  and 
av  ujeclared  its  allegiance  to  the  "humane 
nciples"  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Why  the  Republic  Failed 

.'.',_  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  organization  and 
Sieir  head  start,   the   Korean  People's 
epublic  failed.    The  farmers,  the  back- 
:one  of  Korea,  discovered  that  land  was 
.  ..icing  parceled  out  only  to  loyal  party 
embers.     And   they   reasserted   their 
.^dependence  in  a  series  of  bloody  riots 
September,  1945,  which  crushed  the 
~iort-lived  Communist  regime. 
Since  that  time,  Communist  influence 
.s  steadily  deteriorated  in  South  Korea, 
he  tales  of  some  3,000,000  refugees 
om   the   North — 10   per  cent  of  the 
itire  population — have  had  their  effect. 
''  esides.  a  constant  flow  of  American 
although  deemed  by  many  to  be  in- 
adequate,   has    provided    the    average 
outh  Korean  with  a  stark  contrast  be- 
.  veen  conditions  in  his  zone  and  in  the 
ussian-occupied  area,  where  for  three 
'•■  _'  i  ears  the  Red  Army  has  been  living  off 
ike  land  and  has  stripped  the  country  of 
ital  industrial  equipment. 
1  The  very  intensity  of  his  national  pride 
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is  also  helping  to  bring  the  Korean  into 
the  Western  fold.  His  desire  to  be  first 
and  best  in  everything  he  does  has  given 
rise  to  a  new  Korean  war  cry :  "We  can't 
let  the  Japanese  get  ahead  of  us!"  And, 
with  his  eye  on  a  democratized  Japan 
reviving  its  war-torn  economy  and  en- 
gaged once  again  in  profitable  inter- 
national trade,  the  Korean  is  anxious  to 
rebuild  his  own  chaotic  economy. 

Finally,  the  Koreans  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  only  along  American  lines 
can  they  hope  to  achieve  their  ultimate 
goal  of  Complete  independence.  Rhee 
Pak-sar  and  his  20,000.000  country  men 
in  the  South  are  fully  aware  that  had  it 
not  been  for  American  arms  and  Amer- 
ican training,  the  attempted  Communist 
revolution  this  last  October  might  well 
have  been  successful. 

Meanwhile,  United  States  authorities, 
exhibiting  the  utmost  patience,  are  doing 
their  best  to  kindle  this  spark  of  pro- 
Americanism.  They  know  what  Com- 
munist control  of  Korea  would  mean. 

Strategic  Value  of  Seaports 

Unhampered  use  of  the  east-coast  port 
of  Wonsan,  considered  to  be  the  finest 
port  in  the  Far  East,  and  unrestricted 
authority  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  with  the 
vital  ports  of  Dairen  and  Port  Arthur, 
could  immediately  change  Japan  from 
a  Pacific  fortress  to  another  Pearl 
Harbor.  Air  Force  authorities  also  in- 
sist that,  with  airfields  along  the  entire 
west  coast  of  Korea,  one  nation  could 
control  two  thirds  of  the  coast  of  China. 

But.  in  the  long  run,  the  United  States 
has  only  one  objective  in  Korea.  And 
that  is  to  bring  about  stability  and  inde- 
pendence. It  is  felt  that  such  a  govern- 
ment in  Korea  will  add  not  merely  one 
more  ally  to  the  Western  Powers,  but,  by 
example,  will  convince  other  wavering 
Asiatic  nations  that  there  is  more  to  be 
gained  by  embracing  the  ideologies  of 
the  West  than  those  of  the  East. 

At  the  present  time,  although  fighting 
an  uphill  battle  all  the  way,  the  United 
States  in  Korea  faces  only  one  real 
danger.  And  that  is  that,  after  three 
years  of  divided  nationalism  and  a  split 
economy,  the  Koreans  may  lose  hope. 
But  the  future  holds  signs  of  promise. 
As  one  Korean  student  put  it  only  a  few 
months  ago: 

"When  the  war  ended,  military  gov- 
ernment took  over  the  country,  and  we 
thought  we  were  only  changing  Japanese 
imperialism  for  American  imperialism. 
The  chance  of  our  ever  again  becoming 
a  united  and  independent  nation  looked 
hopeless.  But  today  it  is  different.  The 
United  States  has  given  full  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  South  Korean  regime. 
We  understand  now  that  we  must  defeat 
Communism  in  our  country  before  we 
can  unify  it.  Then  Korea  can  once  again 
become  a  whole  nation." 
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"There!     I've  always  told  you  this  car  wouldn't 
stand  up  under  the  kind  of  treatment  you  give  it" 
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FACE  OF  THE  U.S.A. 


N  THE  maps,  Alaska  begins  as  a  twistec 
ribbon  edging  the  Pacific  Coast  ot 
Canada.  As  it  moves  north  and  west 
its  shore  line  is  crinkled  with  fiords.anc 
speckled  with  islands.    At  the  ribbon's 
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end,  the  Territory  opens  deep  and  wide,  sprawling 
in  a  thousand  guises  of  land  and  weather  from  the"ec 
Yukon  to  the  Bering  Straits,  from  the  beaded  Aleu- ,as:  1 
tians  to  far  above  the  Arctic  Circle.  Almost  in  the rejx 
center  of  this  vast  land  lie  the  magnificent  moun- IV£I" 
tain  peaks  of  the  Alaska  Range  shown  in  this  photo  "* 
Made  by  Air  Force  photographers,  it  is  a  por-""1'! 
trait  that  matches  the  legend  that  has  grown  ur.  "a" 
around  the  Great  Land.  It  is  strong,  beautiful,  awe-  Kn< 
inspiring,  frozen.  But  it  is  a  topside  view — a  look  B'!i 
at  a  crown  that  tells  little  of  the  land   beneath  fcve 
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Alaska  is  no  longer  a  frozen  waste  on  which  men 

Jie  in  frantic  pursuit  of  gold.  Alaska  is  growing  up. 
rick  and  concrete  are  replacing  canvas  and  logs. 
amities  are  being  raised  where  hard-living  bache- 
" .  >rs  once  waited  out  long  winters  for  the  springtime 
lush  to  gold  fields.   Golf  courses  and  tennis  courts 
re  creeping  up  on  pool  halls  and  saloons.    In  the 
ast   10  years  the  population  of  Alaska  has  in- 
j  reased  by  a  third.  Today  some  90.000  Americans 
ve  there.  But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
The  men  in  Alaska  know  where  the  future  lies, 
ut  they  cannot  reach  it — for  Alaska  is  road-poor, 
i  all  of  the  Territory's  586,000  square  miles,  there 
re  only  2,500  miles  of  roads.    If  there  is  to  be  a 
al  future  in  Alaska,  there  must  be  more.    Roads 
.  love  produce.  Without  them  industry  is  throttled. 

[9.191 


Enthusiasts  point  with  pride  to  Alaska's  air  con- 
sciousness. There  are  27  major  airports  in  Alaska. 
There  are  almost  600  registered  commercial  planes. 
But  behind  the  glitter  of  wings  lies  one  sad  and  sim- 
ple fact:  Planes  alone  cannot  build  industry.  And 
in  the  face  of  actual,  practical  transportation  needs, 
the  government-owned  Alaska  Railroad,  with  only 
470  miles  of  main-line  track,  means  little  more  than 
a  snowball  in  Juneau. 

"With  roads,"  says  Cap  Lathrop,  Alaska's  richest, 
wisest  entrepreneur,  "'industries  and  mines  will 
spring  up  and  take  care  of  themselves."  Cap  isn't 
talking  about  gold.  He's  talking  about  tin  and  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  silver  and  antimony.  He's  talking 
about  coal  and  sulphur  and  the  all-important  pos- 
sibilities of  uranium  for  an  atomic  age. 


To   obtain   a  reprint   of   thi*   photograph,   tend    15   cent*   to 
Collier'i    Alaika    Range    Reprint    Dept.,    Sprinufield,    Ohio 


Industry  in  Alaska  could  open  an  area  of  farm 
and  grasslands  roughly  equivalent  to  all  of  the  At- 
lantic states  north  of  Virginia.  It  could  mean  the 
development  of  4,000,000  acres  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock forests.  Based  on  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion, there  is  enough  wood  in  Alaska  to  take  care 
of  more  than  one  quarter  of  U.S.  paper  needs — 
forever. 

So  the  crown  sits  on  Alaska,  brilliant  in  the  set- 
ting winter  sun.  The  untouched  mountaintops  spill 
over  with  glory.  At  their  feet  90,000  hopeful  pio- 
neers hammer  away  at  everyday  life,  dreaming  of  a 
future  locked  somewhere  in  the  wilderness.  The 
mountains  stand  high  and  mighty — while  Alaska. 
pushing  itself  slowly  forward,  seeps  into  the  re- 
luctant conscience  of  the  48  states. 
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winding  up  in  a  shroud  of  lamb-chop 
panties,  arrived  in  Hollywood  to  become 
a  star  for  Mr.  Disney  and  Mr.  RKO,  who 
makes  sure  that  you  see  Disney  produc- 
tions. He  was  seven  months  old,  weighed 
90  pounds,  measured  25  magnificent 
inches  from  his  rambunctious  head  to  the 
ground,  and  was  eager  to  register  hate, 
love,  fear  and  joy  and  look  sheepish  if 
necessary. 

His  first  shot  called  for  Danny  to  lower 
his  head  and  run  plunk  into  the  inviting 
rear  of  a  county-fair  livestock  judge, 
played  by  the  late  Harry  Carey.  This 
Danny  performed  in  a  single  take— and 
after  that  he  took  Mr.  Harold  Schuster's 
direction  like  everything. 

Incidentally,  Danny's  ancestors  came 
from  Shropshire,  are  built  like  little  run- 
ning guards  and  make  fine  mutton  chops. 
Some  of  Danny's  range  relatives  won 
blue  ribbons  last  year! 

The  trainers  found  that  Danny  reacted 
best  to  a  simple,  Biblical  diet — milk  and 
honey.  All  they  had  to  do  was  conceal 
some  of  the  ambrosia  around  the  set,  cry, 
"Come  and  get  it!"  and  Danny  would  be 
lured  into  the  most  complex  emotional 
scene  called  for  by  the  script. 

Plot  Based  on  Farm  Life 

The  story  itself  is  a  charming,  yellow- 
ing page  from  the  memory  book  of  any 
kid  raised  on  a  farm.  When  a  tiny  black 
lamb  is  born  on  Granny  Kincaid's  south- 
ern Indiana  farm,  she  is  all  for  dispatch- 
ing it  to  the  butcher's  for  practical 
reasons.  It  is  another  mouth  to  feed — a 
no-good.  Grandson  Jerry  reaches  the 
old  lady's  heart  and  is  allowed  to  adopt 
the  pathetic,  unwanted  critter.  He  names 
him  Danny,  after  Dan  Patch,  a  famous 
pacer  of  the  times,  and  begins  pointing 
him  toward  taking  a  prize  at  the  County 
Fair. 

Like  any  underprivileged  juvenile, 
Danny  presents  quite  a  problem.  He  is 
forever  in  trouble — he  bursts  through 
Granny's  screen  doors,  overturns  furni- 
ture, breaks  out  of  his  pen,  learns  to 
open  doors  and  take  it  on  the  lam  and 
occasionally  gallops  through  Granny's 
new  patchwork  kivvers,  new-hung  wash 
and  cabbage  patch. 

There  are  moments  when  it  looks  like 
mutton  chops  for  Danny  after  all,  but 
Jerry's  love  and  Granny's  softness  save 
the  square-rigged  black  imp  for  the 
County  Fair.  Here  he  disgraces  himself 
by  butting  the  aforementioned  judge — 
but  brings  a  happy  fadeout  to  a  very 
touching  film. 

Since  the  researchers  sent  to  the  home 
grounds  felt  that  genuine  southern  Indi- 
ana scenery  looked  less  like  Indiana 
scenery  than  did  the  scenery  near  Porter- 
ville,  California,  the  picture  was  shot  at 
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the    latter    place — Disney    erecting 
folksy  hamlet  of  Fulton  Corners,  I 
ana,  there,  in  entirety. 

Burl  Ives  plays  a  tuneful  village  bla 
smith  given  to  lilting  the  picture's 
and  new  songs  (you've  been  hearing  a 
of  Lavender  Blue  recently),  and  Beu 
Bondi  does  a   bang-up  job  as  Grai 
with  the  spine  of  steel  and  heart  of  mi 
We  can  still  hear  her  rebuke  Jerry  ster 
when  he  suggests  they  pray  to  the  L 
for  just  a  leetle  cash  with  which  to 
Danny  to  the  Fair.  "Not  in  this  hous 
she   cries.    "Things   of   the   spirit 
Things  of  the  flesh,  no.   I  reckon  the 
mighty  is  plumb  disgusted  to  hear 
folks  pray  for."   Then  she  lets  Jerry] 
to  the  Fair. 

Jerry,  of  course,  is  played  by  1 1-yt 
old  Bobby  Driscoll,  who  might  be  T 
Sawyer  himself.    Actually  the  son  of 
ex-Iowan,    Bobby    has    been    hamm 
magnificently  since  he  was  five.   Hf^ 
into  the  movies  thanks  to  a  Pasadi  " 
barber,  is  freckle-faced,  cowlicked,  sn 
nosed  and  quite  a  picture  stealer.    Hi 
ever,  in  his  pal  Danny  he  finally  has 
his  match.   To  Danny:  One  animal  • 
car. 

What  has  happened  to  Danny  since 
Dear  to  My  Heart  was  finished?    Fo 
time  he  was  a  household  pet  of  the  D1  - 
colls — Bobby  and  he  had  become  inse  ■ 
rable  during  the  making  of  the  picti 
But  he  grew  too  big  and  Disney  had 
let  him  go.  Hollywood  offers  few  opp1  | 
tunities  for  a  black  sheep;  and  there  w 
rumors  that  Mickey  Mouse  was  a  bit  ji 
ous. 

Again  it  looked  like  Lambur 
Heaven  for  Danny  but  Disney  solve* 
by  getting  Danny  a  job  with  the  Wil< 
Company  in  Chicago.  Thanks  to 
Hollywood  training,  Danny  became 
Judas  sheep,  glamorously  luring  his  : 
lows  to  their  destinies  on  the  slaugh 
block 

This,  naturally,  wasn't  to  Danny's  I 
ing,  so  when  last  heard  from,  he  was 
Purdue  in  the  Animal  Husbandry  C 
lege.    He   has  grown   somewhat   poi 
with  success — weighs   140,  is  37  inc! 
from  his  proud  head  to  the  floor,  and  '.IM' 
assume  he  is  working  for  his  manskin   "  l 
the  side.   On  the  hoof  he's  worth  abi  p 
$40,  but  his  memories  are  priceless.  ' 
imagine  he's  waiting  for  his  Hollywi 
agent  to  call,  and  possibly  ask  hi  mi  Here 
step  into  the  lead  in  Run,  Sheep,  Run! 

Anyway,  we  can  see  him  grow 
older,  surrounded  by  ewe  and  ewe  z 
ewe,  boasting:  "Now  when  I  was  in  H  ? '■' 
lywood — "  a  fine  example  of  what  a  li: 
antidiscrimination,  a  little  grease  pa 
and  a  little  boy  can  do  for  a  plumb  i 
good  critter 


We  think  you'll  take  So  Dear  to  I1;11' 


fill 
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BID! 


Heart  to  your  heart. 
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Just  say  the  tie  she  sent  me  is  being  worn  every  day!"       seokge  «o 
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si  ook  out  for  the  tax  cops 
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pictures  of  U.S.  family  life.    "I 
g  my  kid's  mother  as  a  dependent, 
using  shortage  has  delayed  our 
■.    :e  for  14  months."  explained  one 
;eles  taxpayer  to  his  local  collec- 
ce.   but   the   law   said   no   go. 
have  pets  any  status  in  the  eyes 
nue  men.  An  Indiana  man  listed 
Jr.."  as  a  dependent  until  the 
discovered  that  Jackie  was  a  cat. 
^Miilar  case,  the  St.  Louis  office  was 
ted  with  a   return  that  claimed 
expenses  of  $250,  which  turned 
for  a  dog.  All  the  agent  asked 
elated  by  blood  or  marriage?" 
citizen  paid  up  post  haste, 
idea   behind   the   Audit   Control 
ti  has  been  kicking  around  for  a 
.'..    ie.  The  past  methods  of  checking 
.", .   taxes  have  been  very  fruitful,  if 
by  results.    But  it  has  long  been 
t  the  bureau's  limited  manpower 
it    to   concentrate    on    the    big- 
box  s.  where  the  deficiencies  paid 
fillions. 
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Continued  from  page  17 


There  Revenue  Is  Lost 

lwhile  the  small  taxpayers  were 
away  with  almost  no  systematic 
3  on  their  returns.  With  the  in- 
n  the  number  of  taxpayers  from 
}ver  fifty  million  since  1939,  and 
high  percentage  of  the  tax  reve- 
ming  from  the  $7,000-and-under 
s,  smaller  evasions  are  becoming 
ngly  important. 

sup  of  tax  experts,  set  up  by  the 
'ommittee  on  Internal  Revenue 
n  last  year,  said  in  the  report  it 
ed  to  Congress  this  fall:  "Tax- 
:ompliance  is  deteriorating  at  a 
His  rate  .  .  .  Entire  segments  of 
)ulation  are  virtually  immune  to 
ation."  To  correct  this,  it  recom- 
i  the  random  sampling  method  of 
p  that  will  be  used  by  ACP.  And 
ged  that  men  be  assigned  to  the 
n  even  in  preference  if  necessary 
tigation  of  larger  tax  returns. 
is  expected  to  achieve  more  than 
grery  of  billions  in  unpaid  taxes. 
»  to  help  those  who  spend  weeks 
March  15th  gnashing  teeth,  pull- 
hair  and  muttering  under  their 
By  finding  out  directly  what 
in  the  tax  form  are  particularly 
ng.  the  agents  can  report  to  the 
which  may  then  make  revisions 
note  clarity. 

^CP  will  also  find  out  in  its  sleuth- 
v  much  taxable  income  there  is 
i  the  country.    By  passing  on  this 
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information  to  the  bureau  it  can  help  in 
the  framing  of  more  intelligent  tax  laws. 

"This  approach  is  expected  to  enhance 
the  level  of  taxpayer  morale,"  says  a  bu- 
reau spokesman.  "When  we  find  a  tax- 
payer who  has  made  out  a  good  report 
we  will  pat  him  on  the  back.  People 
will  learn  to  respect  our  fairness.  And 
compliance  will  go  up.  Investigators 
have  been  instructed  to  be  as  zealous  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  taxpayers  as 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  an  investigator  finds  you  have 
paid  too  much,  he  reports  that,  too,  and 
you  receive  a  refund." 

But  don't  get  the  idea  ACP  is  going  to 
be  gentle  if  you  get  tapped  for  evasion. 
In  order  to  be  effective  it  must  be  thor- 
ough. Deputy  Commissioner  Alvin  H. 
Cross,  whose  staff  of  collectors  will  do 
most  of  the  enforcement  work,  says: 
"Legally,  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernment of  $10  is  no  different  from  a 
$1,000,000  evasion." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bureau  can  be 
reasonable.  Agents  thought  they  had  a 
Syracuse,  New  York,  grocer  dead  to 
rights  when  his  return  showed  no  allow- 
ance for  food  that  his  own  family  con- 
sumed. But  they  accepted  his  wife's 
explanations:  "His  prices  are  so  high,  1 
buy   from  the    supermarket." 

They  were  sure  they  had  uncovered 
something  fishy  when  a  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, drugstore  owner  claimed  he  had 
lost  money  on  his  soda  fountain  last  year. 
But  they  accepted  his  explanation  that 
his  five-cent  ice-cream  scoop  had  broken 
down,  and  he  had  spent  the  whole  year 
trying  to  learn  how  to  dish  out  a  small- 
sized  portion  with  his  big  ten-cent  scoop 
— a  trick  which  he  never  mastered  and 
so  his  customers  ate  up  his  profits. 

The  day  of  slipping  through  the  tax 
net  just  because  you  aren't  a  big  taxpayer 
is  over.  If  ACP  doesn't  get  an  evader 
this  year,  next  year  it  may,  or  the  year 
after  that.  If  they  tap  you,  any  under- 
payment can  be  assessed  for  as  far 
back  as  three  years,  or  longer  if  there 
has  been  intentional  fraud.  If  it  was  just 
a  mistake,  you  pay  the  tax  and  a  five  per 
cent  fee.  If  there  has  been  willful  fraud, 
you  may  be  liable  to  a  penalty  up  to  50 
per  cent,  with  interest. 

Anyone  who  is  not  paying  his  full  tax 
can  never  know  what  source  of  income 
or  what  expenditure  may  give  him  away. 
This  is  why  a  tax  expert  tells  you:  "Now, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  paying 
taxes.  Get  your  money  from  an  un- 
traceable source,  and  bury  it  in  the 
ground,  forever."  I—.  1 1 — 1 1 — I 
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A  whole  new  world 
of  fur) . . . 

CANADA 

(  hoosc  a  romantic  new  setting  for 
tins  year's  vacation,  Help  yourself 
to  a  million  scjiure  miles  of  sunn 
playground:  mountains  and  lakes 

coastal  shores  and  virgin  woods 
friendly  summer  colonies  and 
casually  smart  resorts  where  you 

golf  and  swim,  ride  and  relax. 

Here,  too,  are  cities  with  a 
foreign  flavour:  new  sights  to  see, 
new  things  to  do,  old  friends  to 
\  isit,  choice  items  to  "pick  up"  on 
shopping  expeditions.  Plan  your 
over-the-border  vacation  now. 
Write  for  detailed  information  or 
use  the  coupon  below. 

Nature  smile*  her  loveliest  at  Waterton 
National  I'aik,  Alberta 


7  VACATION    'POINTERS'- 

...  ALL  POINTING  TO  CANADA 

T.  New  -interesting  "foreign"  atmos- 
phere   2.  A  million  square  miles  of  sccnu 

playground.  3.  Friendly  cities,  hospitable 
people.  4.  Friends  and  relatives  waiting 
to  welcome  you!  5.  Lots  to  Jo      sports, 

recreation,  sightseeing.  6.  Near  ease  to 
get  to  no  border  "reel  tape".  7.  Your 
vacation   dollar  buys   more,  >;oes   further 

NO  PASSPORT  M  I  1)1  I) 


!  Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau 

OTTAWA. CANADA  O.  eCO  OOCAM.  DIRECTOR 

Please   send  me   your   illustrated   hoot 
"CANADA,  VACATIONS  IINLIMII  III 

Name 

(PLEASE    PRINT ) 

I  Street  and  No. 

I 

I  Town  State 


011034942 
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ONCE  OVER... 

one/ you're  CLJzAAff 


What  razor  gives  a  clean  shave 
with  a  once-over?  Gem!  Only 
Gem  uses  the  heavier,  keener,  longer- 
lasting  Gem  Blade!  Only  Gem  has  an 


automatic  shaving  angle  that  gets 
whiskers  at  skin-level  — faster,  more 
gently  — and  cleans  up  your  shaving 
troubles  in  one  smooth  stroke! 


Another  A.S.  R.  Product,  Gem  Div.,  Amer.  Safety  Razor  Corp.,  B'klyn  1,  N.  YA 


rfw/i/'5o'c/oc4SAadb6v'iY//fi  ff£/H 


The  Price  is  the  Same 

The  Quantity  Greater 

Thanks  to  the  constantly  increasing  acceptance  of  this  cool,  olean,  fresh 
After  Shave  Lotion,  Shulton  is  able  to  give  \&k%  more  lotion  in  every 
bottle  (15  to  20  more  applications),  without  any  increase  in  price. 
4%  oz.  1.00    9\  oz.  1.75    plus  tax. 


SHULTON 

HmV.fclIrr  Ccoler,  New  York 


New!  ir«k  fn^j  Top 

Exclusive  plastic  stopper 
feature;  no  cork  to  slip  or 
disintegrate  in  bottle. 


Six 
days 
a  week 


BY  FRITZ  WILKINSON 
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HANGOVER  HOUSE 

Continued  from  page  15 


o]ed  the  profiles  of  Syrian  captives 
ed  there  kneeling  before  Pharaoh, 
aposedly.  she  dialed  a  number.  The 
/as  poor,  but  she  seemed  to  experi- 
difficulty.    Then,  listening,  she 


She 


-^| 


dently  there  was  no  reply, 
up,  and  then  dialed  again, 
dance  band  in  an  adjoining  room 
^  ^d  into  a  perfunctory  and  abbrevi- 
endition  of  God  Save  the  King,  so 
he  woman   listening  on  the  tele- 
failed    to    hear    a    faint    sound 
\__Ading    from    the    draped    French 
^  ws. 

UDDEN  chill  of  colder  night  air 
lowing  in  the  window  made  her 
.  She  glanced  over  her  shoulder, 
she  could  see  nothing  to  account 
e  draft.  Nevertheless,  only  a  mo- 
before,  brown  fingers  had  parted 
aded  velvet  draperies,  and  dark 
eyes  dark  as  her  own — had  looked 

ttering  impatiently,  she  put  the  re- 
back   and   turned   to   go.     The 

ries  hung  undisturbed.     She  actu- 

ad  her  hand  on  the  doorknob  when 

>or  began  to  open. 
"  nan  came  in,  a  man  who  peered 

ightedly  through  the  thick  lenses 

>  glasses.     He  wore  full  evening 
and    his   white    pique    bow   was 

y  soiled.  His  fair  hair  lay  plastered 
:  ,•  back  and  he  had  a  mustache. 

l,  I  say!"  He  pulled  up.  "Am  I  in- 

g?" 

)t  at  all!"  The  woman  flashed  him 

iant  smile.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 

ooking  for — someone." 

rhaps  I  can  help  you." 

ell — I  have  been  trying  to  find  our 

a  ever  since  I  came.  But  she  seems 

</e  vanished." 

man  adjusted  his  bow,  nervously. 

eone  told  me — I  forget  who  it  was 

t  Mrs.  Faraway  had  rushed  off  in  a 

Fed  up  with  Peter.  He's  at  his  old 

again." 

woman  laughed.  "I  should  have 
it  Joan  was  used  to  it  by  now.  But 
pagne   always  went   to   her  head. 

a  lot  of  the  crowd  have  left, 
h,  isn't  it  so?" 

ndoubtedly.  I  was  looking  for  you. 
vy  fog  is  coming  on,  and  I  was  won- 
r — if  I  could  offer  you  a  lift 
o  town." 

t  is  very  sweet  of  you.  But  I  have 
a  car  to  call  for  me,  Mr. — " 
velace.    Allen  Lovelace." 

ow  the  band  has  gone." 
ir's  shutting  down,  too." 
hat  is  tragic.   Do  you  think,  if  we 
:d— ?" 


They  went  out,  closing  the  door. 

As  if  this  had  been  a  signal,  the  man 
with  the  pince-nez  materialized  at  the 
top  of  the  stair.  He  came  down,  and 
crossed  to  the  inglenook,  his  archaeo- 
logical journal  under  his  arm  and  an 
empty  glass  in  his  hand. 

The  glass  he  refilled,  opening  his  small 
cupboard  for  the  purpose  and  then  care- 
fully reclosing  it.  From  somewhere  out- 
side came  a  racket  of  starting  engines 
and  voices.  He  glanced  once  more  at  the 
clock,  growled,  and  sat  down. 

Someone  was  running  along  the  terrace 
outside,  shouting,  "Sidonia.  Where  are 
you?  We'll  never  make  town!" 

Evidently  noting  the  opened  French 
window  and  light  shining  through,  the 
runner  paused,  pulled  the  draperies  aside. 
The  man  in  the  corner  never  stirred. 

"Sidonia!  Are  you  there?" 

Anybody  seated  in  the  shadowy  alcove 
must  have  been  invisible  to  one  looking 
in,  for  the  man  dropped  the  curtains  and 
went  away.  As  his  footsteps  receded,  a 
film  of  vapor  floated  across  the  room — 
and  the  hitherto  motionless  figure  stood 

up- 
Crossing,  with  his  shambling  gait,  to 
the  slightly  billowing  draperies,  he  jerked 
them  aside,  closing  and  fastening  the 
window.  Then,  he  turned,  glaring  about 
him.  His  expression  was  one  of  sheer 
ferocity. 

Returning  to  the  inglenook,  he  picked 
up  his  glass  and  walked  across  to  the 
stair.  From  a  switch  on  the  newel  post 
he  extinguished  all  the  fights,  excepting 
one  standard  lamp  near  the  window,  evi- 
dently not  controlled  from  that  point. 
Then,  he  went  stumbling  up  the  dark 
stairway. 

Mohammed  looked  in,  cautiously. 
Finding  the  room  unoccupied,  he  en- 
tered. He  walked  silently  to  the  draped 
windows,  and,  learning  that  they  were 
fastened,  unlatched  them.  He  slipped  out 
into  the  mist,  and  dropped  the  draperies 
behind  him. 

LADY  HILARY  BRUTON  sat  staring 
i  straight  before  her  with  wide-open 
haunted  eyes.  She  sat  on  a  couch,  where 
a  few  wraps  still  lay — for  the  small,  oak- 
paneled  room  had  been  used  for  that  pur- 
pose during  the  evening. 

"Elfie — he  isn't  there!" 

"It's  the  fog,"  Elfie  pronounced  sternly. 
"It's  fate." 

"I  say  he's  doing  it  deliberately!" 

"Whichever  it  is,  stick  to  your  guns. 
Tell  him  where  he  gets  off.  And  if  he  has 
the  courage — which  he  hasn't — to  do 
what  he  threatened,  face  the  music.  I'll 
face  it  with  you." 

Hilary's  eyes  glistened.  She  turned,  on 
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SALLY '5 

SALAD 

SMOPPE 


"To  keep  peace  in  the  family  I  had  to  promise 
to  try  one  of  your  tasty,  nourishing  meals, 
the  land  my  spouse  is  always  raving  about" 


CHARLES   STRAUSS 
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"Boss,  did'n  you  never  heah  bout 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques?" 

The  safe  and  sensible  way  to  protect  your  travel  and  pocket  cash  is  to 
carry  it  in  the  form  of  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques.  If  they're 
lost  or  stolen  you  get  a  prompt  refund.  And  you  can  spend  these  Travelers 
Cheques  anywhere  —  because  they're  the  most  widely  known  and  ac- 
cepted in  all  the  world.  The  only  identification  you  need  to  spend  them 
is  your  signature. 

Ask  for  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques  at  Banks,  Railway 

Express  and  Western  Union  offices.  Only  75?  per  $100. 

CONVENIENT  AS   CASH-  1 00%  SAFEI 

American  Express 
Travelers  Cheques 

MOST    WIDELY    ACCEPTED    CHEQUES    IN   THE    WORLD 


To  the  Person  who  is 

DEAF 


and  is  Tired  of 
Straining  to 


HEAR 


•  Do  you  miss  music,  the  voices  of  loved 
ones,  all  the  sounds  that  make  up  life? 

Sounds  long  lost — even  low- voiced  con- 
versation, church  sermons  and  business 
conferences  with  many  voices  taking  part, 
are  all  brought  back  with  Beltone,  the 
new  amazing  One-Unit  Hearing  Aid. 

This  tiny  device,  which 
weighs  only  a  few  ounces, 
is  all  you  wear.  No  more 
heavy,  clumsy  separate 
battery  packs  or  dangling 
battery  wires.  The  Bel- 
tone  reproduces  faithfully 
the  sounds  you  want  to 
hear  without  discomfort 
or  inconvenience. 


FREE  BOOKLET-MAIL  COUPON 


ilcou-te"S!.W  I  "ITONE  HEARING  AID  CO.,  Dept.  C-2 

pon  for  val -^i^S^SS^  ,450  w-  19,h  Street,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 

uable     free  Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation 

,        .  ,  ,    .  the  new  FREE  booklet  of  interesting  facts 

booklet.   No    obligation.  about  DEAFNESS  and  HOW  TO  OVER-     I 

COME  IT.  I 

Beltone  Hearing  Aid  Co.,  Dept.  C-2  Name 

1450  W.   19th  St.,  Chicago  8,  III. 

Address 

I      Town State | 
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FACT 
FOR 


Of  all  homes  in  America  that  use 
adhesive  bandages,  8  out  of  10  use 
BAND-AID*  adhesive  bandages. 


\  BAND-AID 

ADHESIVE  BANDAGES 


jJoWtm«flwfcmcri 


100% 
STERILE 


Remember:  BAND-AID  Adhesive 
Bandages  are  made  only  by 
Johnson  &  Johnson.  Recommend- 
ed by  six  times  as  many  doctors 
as  any  other  brand.  Always  look 
for  the  name  BAND-AID. 

•BAND-AID  is  the  Reg.  Trade-mark  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson  for  its  adhesive  bandage. 

Don't  take  along 

Acid 
Indigestion 

takeTUM5 


Whenever  late  hours 
and  overindulgence 
bring  on  acid  indiges- 
tion, gas  and  heartburn, 
get  sweet  relief  with 
Turns!  Taken  like  candy 
mints,  just  one  or  two 
Turns  almost  instantly 
neutralize  excess  acid — 
settle  upset  stomach. 
You  feel  better  fast.  No 
baking  soda  in  Turns — 
no  danger  of  overalka- 
lizing  —  no  acid  re- 
bound. Get  Turns  for 
the  tummy  today! 


To  feel  better, 

try  one  or  two  TUMS 

after  breakfast. 


for  the  tummy 

NEED  A  LAXATIVE  TOO? 


a  swift  impulse,  and  grasped  both  Elfie's 
hands.  "You're  a  grand  old  trouper,  dar- 
ling! Don't  worry.  I  won't  let  our  side 
down — whatever  else  I  do." 

"Atta  girl!"  said  Elfie  gruffly. 

"You  may  be  right  about  the  fog." 
Hilary  admitted,  unhappily.  "He  may 
not  have  been  able  to  get  here." 

And  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  back 
if  we  hang  around  much  longer.  Nearly 
everybody's  pushed  off.  Lord  knows 
what's  become  of  Joan.  And  that  ape, 
Peter,  is  all  roped  up  with  the  singer  from 
the  band." 

"I'll  go  down  and  take  one  more  look. 
If  he  isn't  there  now,  I  shall  have  to  give 
it  up.  How  I  hate  the  very  thought  of 
speaking  to  him!" 

Elfie  nodded  comprehendingly.  "Well, 
pop  off  and  have  a  go,  dear.  I'll  scout 
around  again  and  try  to  keep  anybody  we 
know  out  of  the  way  till  you've  done  the 
deed."  Elfie  went  out. 

And  she  had  been  gone  no  more  than 
ten  seconds  when  the  half-glazed  door- 
way behind  Hilary  opened,  and  a  man 
came  in  out  of  the  fog.  Hilary  twisted 
around  and  faced  him. 

"Larry,"  he  whispered,  and  held  his 
hands  out,  beseechingly.  "I  have  found 
you."  He  was,  by  crude  standards,  a 
strikingly  handsome  man,  in  the  late  thir- 
ties. 

Hilary,  breathing  quickly,  stood  watch- 
ing him.  "I  had  given  you  up." 

"It  seems  to  me,  Larry,  that  you  want 
to  give  me  up  altogether — " 

"I  said  so.  Apart  from  anything  else, 
even  you  must  admit  I  have  good  reason. 
There's  only  one  thing  more  you  can  do 
for  me.   Go  away." 

"Larry!  After  all  you  have  meant  to 
me!  There's  nothing  I  can't  explain — " 

"There  never  was  anything  you 
couldn't  explain.  Please  don't  drive  me 
too  far.  I've  grown  up.  I  was  a  silly, 
vain,  stupid  schoolgirl  when  you  told  me 
those  tales.  Don't  you  understand — can't 
you  understand — that  I  know?  I  know 
all  about  you." 


"But,  darling—" 

"Stop!"  Hilary's  hands  were  white- 
knuckled  fists.  "I  have  nothing  to  say 
except  that  I  never  want  to  see  you  again. 
Carry  out  your  despicable  threats — if 
you  have  the  courage.  And  now,  go 
away." 

"Larry.  Larry.  You  shall,  you  must 
listen."    He  took  another  step  forward. 

Footsteps  approached  the  door.  "I  be- 
lieve," came  a  girl's  voice,  "I  left  my 
wrap  somewhere." 

"Come  out  here!"  said  Hilary,  sharply. 
"Quick!  You  mustn't  be  found  in  this 
room  with  me."  She  went  swiftly  through 
the  curtained  doorway,  which  now  slowly 
admitted  fog.  The  man  followed. 

TWO  other  cars  had.groped  past  Storm 
Kennedy  before  he  finally  came  out 
upon  a  sort  of  neglected,  weed-grown 
courtyard  into  which,  from  a  porch, 
light  streamed  bravely.  Several  parked 
cars  were  visible  in  the  mist. 

He  hurried  into  a  barely  furnished  en- 
trance hall.  Uncarpeted  stairs  swept  up- 
ward to  shadows.  Somewhere,  a  piano 
was  tinkling.  There  was  no  one  in  sight 
until  a  door  opened  and  Peter  Faraway 
came  in. 

Peter  had  his  arm  around  a  tall,  well- 
modeled  blonde.  "Hullo!  hullo!  hullo!" 
he  hailed.  "Here's  dear  ol'  Bill  Kennedy." 

"Hullo,  Peter.  Have  you  seen  Hilary 
Bruton?" 

"Have  I  seen  her?  Certainly — seen  her. 
Five  minutes  ago.  Meet  my  fiancee."  He 
towed  the  blonde  forward.  "This  is  Si- 
donia." 

But  Kennedy  had  turned  and  headed 
in  the  direction  of  the  tinkling  piano. 

He  discovered  a  long,  lofty  apartment, 
beamed  and  paneled  with  time-blackened 
oak.  At  the  farther  end  he  saw  a  gallery 
supported  by  massive  pillars.  Trestle  ta- 
bles piled  in  one  corner  showed  where 
the  temporary  bar  had  been,  and  under 
the  gallery  stood  a  grand  piano.  Four 
tall  French  windows,  wide  open,  admitted 
fog,  from  a  weed-grown  terrace. 


A  woman  wearing  a  dress  not  i 
some  sort  of  uniform,  was  smok 
very  long  cigarette  as  though  it  had 
a  cigar.  She  leaned  on  the  piano  be 
blond,  bespectacled  young  man, 
ing,  without  enthusiasm,  to  the  app 
playing  of  a  brunette  who,  from  • 
Kennedy  stood,  was  apparently  nak 

Kennedy  withdrew  unnoticed, 
and   the   blonde   had   disappeared 
paused  for  a  moment.    Glancing 
the  lobby,  he  crossed  and  looked  al 
dim  passage.  He  decided  to  explore 

He  passed  a  door  marked  Privat 
then  another  bearing  a  notice,  Pr 
Room.  He  went  ahead,  opened  a 
door  at  the  far  end,  and  was  met 
barrage  of  fog.  He  found  himself 
a  narrow  terrace. 

No  one  was  in  sight.  But  he  th 
that  a  vague  shape,  real  or  ima 
merged  into  the  shadows  of  an  a 
opening  on  his  left.  He  dismisse 
idea  but  walked  along  quietly  and  U 
through  the  arch.  It  led  to  some 
which  he  descended,  to  find  himself 
end  of  the  main  terrace. 

Near  by  he  saw  a  partly  open,  d 
window.    He  pushed  it  wider  and 
the  drapes  aside,  looking  into  that  st 
museum  room  where  shadows  of  th 
mocked  shadows  of  the  present, 
one  lamp  was  alight.   There  was  n< 
in   the   room.     Proceeding   farthe 
paused  by  the  first  of  the  big  win 
and  looked  into  the  paneled  hall, 
musical  trio  had  dispersed.   Both  w 
were  gone.  The  blond  man  was  in:, 
ing  a  brigade  of  bottles  paraded 
trestle  table,  evidently  hoping  to  fin- 
that  had  something  in  it. 

Storm     Kennedy    swore     under 
breath.    Whatever  had   brought  E|,. 
to  this  lunatic  party  on  such  a 
had  already  happened,  and  she  was 
He  was  too  late.    He  stepped  inti 
room.  The  blond  man  turned  and  p     ,, 
at  him. 

"Can  you  tell  me  if  Lady  Hilary 
ton  is  still  here?"  Kennedy  asked. 
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"ssuct  t — I'm   afraid,   sir,   I   don't   know 
^    Hilary  Bruton." 

>rry."  Kennedy  crossed  the  floor 
vent  into  the  now  empty  lobby.  He 
ied  up  uncarpeted  stairs.  The  land- 
"^Jj  to  right  and  left  above  were  un- 
"ifrou  id.  He  was  about  to  go  outside, 
ei%!ii  a  sound  of  approaching  footsteps 
Dotl«i  him  change  his  mind.  He  turned, 
*PI*W  jaw  a  woman  bearing  down  upon 
jNj|  ike  a  destroyer  at  full  speed. 
""to  don't  know  who  you  are,"  she  an- 
5«ploi  ced  gruffly.  "But  have  vou  seen 
MPrh    y-y1 

10tIct  Tiy,  I  was  just  about  to  ask  you  that. 
W  iame  is  Storm  Kennedy." 
Wasn  lphinstowe,"  snapped  the  lady. 
■  s  Amelia  Elphinstowe.  Heard  Hil- 
;peak  of  you.  Where  the  devil  is 
tut  he  i 

0rin  appose,"    said    Kennedy,    quietly, 
01 M    tell  me  when  and  w here  you  saw  her 

disma  ■ 

owder  room.  Along  that  passage. 
0  Ko  vere  getting  ready  to  push  off.  Ten 
^   tes  ago."  There  was  urgency,  sternly 

ssed,  in  her  manner. 
°(W.   et's  go  and   look   again,"  he  sug- 
feaa  j;  then,  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
tothat   -ing  the  real  purpose  of  his  visit,  he 
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o*  Lilly  Daehe,  who  landed  in 
pw  York  with  SI 3,  became  our 
IK i J  -emier  maker  of  smart  women's 
■it>.  It'*  a  fantastic  story — one  of 
,c  most  extraordinary  that  has 
•  er  come  out  of  American  business 
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d:  "I  turned  up  very  late,  and  when 
-  told  me  you  were  here  I  thought  I 
it  be  useful  as  a  fog  guide." 
le  small,  oak-paneled  room  was 
y.  That  doorway  which  opened  on  a 
pr  of  the  terrace  was  closed.  As  they 
ned  to  the  passage,  the  door  marked 
Ue  burst  open,  and  Hilary  ran  out. 
*as  unnaturally  pale, 
"hank  God!"  said  Miss  Elphinstowe 
deep  voice.  "You  gave  me  a  shock- 
right,  dear.  Mr.  Storm  Kennedy  has 
p  to  rescue  us." 

KENNEDY  the  fact  became  un- 
nistakable  that  Hilary  was  taxed  to 
imit  of  her  endurance.  Therefore,  he 
ired  the  way  in  which  she  held  out  a 
ering  hand,  and  spoke  in  a  con- 
ed voice:  "I'm  so  glad  to  see  you. 

you  excuse  me  for  just  ten  minutes? 
le  with  me,  Elfie." 
;nnedy  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass. 
t  had  happened?  And  why  had  Hil- 
:ome  out  of  that  room?  He  opened 
Joor,  and  glanced  in.  The  interior 
quite  dark.  He  flashed  a  pocket  torch 
lentarily. 

was  the  room  into  which  he  had 
from  the  terrace — the  room  which 

bled  a  museum.  There  was  no  one 

i  walked  back  to  the  long  hall,  and 
d  it  deserted,  fog  floating  among  its 
beams.  Lighting  a  cigarette,  he  went 
de — and  learned  that  visibility  was 
reduced  to  about  fifteen  feet, 
e  wanted  to  think,  to  think  calmly. 
his  meditations  were  interrupted  by 
tffled  voice,  coming  from  somewhere 
>nd  and  below:  "Tallyho!  Fog  warn- 
All  out!  All  out!" 

ier'»  for  February  19,  1949 


It  was  Peter  Faraway,  down  in  the  gar- 
den, presumably  endeavoring  to  round 
up  possible  stragglers.  And  presently, 
through  a  moving  curtain  of  mist,  Ken- 
nedy saw  the  erratic  movements  of  a 
flashlight.  The  light  drew  nearer.  Peter 
was  coming  up  the  steps  from  the  lower 
tei  i  ace    Suddenly,  he  stopped. 

"God's  mercy!"  The  flashlight  fell 
from  his  hand. 

The  words  suggested  that  something 
had  sobered  Peter  like  an  icy  shower. 
Dimly,  Kenneuy  could  see  that  he  had  set 
his  light  on  a  step  and  was  kneeling  down. 
He  ran  to  him.  "What's  up,  Peter?" 

"Is  that  Bill  Kennedy?"  Peter  Fara- 
way raised  frightened  eyes.  "I  say!  Look 
here!" 

Kennedy  snapped  on  his  own  flash- 
light. 

LYING  half  on  his  side  on  the  bottom 
i  step,  so  that  the  light  shone  upon  a 
ghastly,  contorted  face,  was  a  man  whose 
limbs  were  drawn  up  as  if  in  agony, 
whose  fists  were  clenched.  A  red  patch 
showed  on  his  shirt  front,  and  lying  near 
— so  near  that  he  might  have  plucked  it 
out  in  his  death  struggle — Kennedy  saw 
a  small  dagger,  its  jeweled  hilt  glittering 
in  the  rays  of  the  flashlight. 

"Don't  touch  him!"  Storm  Kennedy 
said  sharply. 

"The  poor  cove  is  dead,  isn't  he?" 
Peter  Faraway  said. 

Kennedy  nodded.  "Very  dead — within 
the  last  few  minutes." 

"Good  Lord!  That  explains  it!"  The 
blond  young  man  who  wore  spectacles 
stood  there  staring  down. 

"Explains  what?"  Kennedy  demanded, 
turning. 

"The  row  I  heard.  Sort  of  gabbling, 
and — er- — loud  breathing.  It  was  just 
after  you  came  in  and  asked  me  if  I'd — 
er — seen  somebody  or  other." 

Kennedy  looked  at  his  wrist  watch. 
"That  would  make  the  time  of  the  attack 
approximately  one  thirty."  He  glanced 
down  again  at  the  contorted  figure.  "One 
of  your  guests,  Peter?" 

"Good  Lord,  no!  Never  saw  the  cove 
in  my  life." 

"Stay  here  and  keep  the  women  clear. 
I  shan't  be  a  minute."  Kennedy  ran  up 
the  steps  and  along  a  few  paces  to  the 
window  of  the  room  harboring  many 
relics.  He  had  seen  a  telephone  on  a  ta- 
ble there.  He  found  the  window  wide 
open,  now,  but  the  room  in  darkness. 

When  a  few  minutes  earlier,  he  had 
looked  into  this  odd  sanctum  from  the 
terrace,  a  floor  lamp  had  been  burning. 
When  Hilary  ran  out  into  the  corridor 
the  room  had  been  in  darkness.  Who  had 
switched  the  light  off?  When — and  why? 

He  snapped  his  flash  on  again  and 
stepped  inside.  Sixty  seconds  wait  on  the 
telephone  satisfied  him.  The  line  was 
dead. 

He  was  about  to  run  back  along  the 
terrace,  when  a  faint  sound  checked  him. 
He  switched  his  light  off. 

Someone  very  quietly  opened  a  door 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  A  slender 
figure  whose  head  seemed  to  be  of  dis- 
proportionate size  showed  silhouetted 
against  faint  light  from  the  corridor. 

"Is  anyone  there?"  came  a  soft  voice. 

Kennedy  shot  the  flashlight  onto  the 
man's  face.  The  illusion  of  the  deformed 
head  was  explained.  He  saw  an  Egyptian 
who  wore  a  turban. 

"Whom  were  you  expecting?" 

"The  wise  man  expects  nothing,  sir." 

"Is  this  your  house?" 

"I  have  no  house,  other  than  the  house 
of  clay  which  the  All-Knowing,  the  Om- 
nipotent fashioned  to  imprison  my 
spirit." 

"Not  too  helpful.  Have  you  been  in 
here  before?" 

"Twice,  sir.  Once,  to  converse  with  a 
student  and  philosopher,  and  a  second 
time  in  search  of  the  Honorable  Peter." 

"When  was  the  second  time?" 

"Perhaps  some  ten  minutes  ago." 

"What  lights  were  on?" 
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Use 'CHAP  STICK',  the  specially  medi- 
cated lip  balm  for  those  painful  cold 
sores  that  follow  colds  or  fever. 
Handy,  pocket-size  CHAP  STICK'  is 
antiseptic,  extra  soothing  —  swift  to 
bring  relief.  Why  not  buy  a  personal 
CHAP  STICK'  for  everyone  in  the 
house?  Use  it  at  the  first  sign  of  cold 
sores  or  weather  chapped  lips. 

•  Vor  cracked,  chapped,  weather  sore 
hands  use  'CHAP-ANS,'  the 
man's  hand  cream. 


25c 
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incredibly  fast 

the  way  thousands  of  physicians 
and  dentists  recommend  — 


ANACIN 


Here's  why 

Anacin  is  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  it 
contains  not  one  but  a 
combination  of  medi- 
cally proved  ingredi 
ents.  Get  Anacin 
Tablets  today. 
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WORLD'S  MOST  VERSATILE  HAND  TOOL! 

One*  Jobs  no  other  tool  ran  do.  Double-lever  action 
LOCKS  jaws  with  tremendous  grip — quickly  adjusts  to 
(ion-locking  action.  New  Involute  Jaw  Curve  holds  all 
shapes— nuts,  rounds,  irregular  shapes,  with  unbeliev- 
able ease.  Has  Knurled  Jaw  Tips  that  do  not  slip. 
Thin  Nose.  Super  Wire-C  utter.  New  Geometry 
gives  more  power — easier  openlug.  Fine  alloy  steel 
Nickel  plated  finish. 

WITH    Cutter No.  7W-7",  $2.25 

No.  10VV— 10     $2.50 

WITHOUT    Cutter No.  7C— 7",  $1.85 

No.  IOC— 10'  ,$2.25 
If  not  tit  yuiir  dealers,  order  direct. 
Postage  paid  if  price  accompanies  order. 
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Now  She  Shops 
"Cash  and  Carry" 

Without  Painful  Backache 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poi- 
sonous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leer  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting:  up  nights,  swelling, 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait  I  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Fills. 


Top  PERFORMANCE 

I^EGENS 

TORMLITER 

. . .  Bottom  PRICE 


Just  preu  to  light 
Always  work v  in  any  weather 
Slide-out    tank   lights   pipes, 
too 

Guaranteed     against     me- 
chanical defects 
In  nickel,  chrome,  enamel  or 
etched  finish 

Use  Regens  Yellow  Flints  and 
Regens  Lighter  Fluid  for  best 
results 

$1.50  TO  $2.50 


AT  BETTER  JEWELRY,  DRUG  AND  TOBACCO  STORES 
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"This  light  only."  Mohammed  indi- 
cated the  lamp  by  the  open  window. 

"Did  you  switch  the  lamp  off?" 

"Why  should  I  disturb  the  arrange- 
ments of  others?" 

Storm  Kennedy  challenged  the  gentle 
eyes,  but  they  met  his  regard  unflinch- 
ingly. He  went  out  and  back  to  where 
two  shadowy  figures  loomed  like  phan- 
toms through  the  fog. 

"Phone's  out  of  order,  Peter,"  said 
Kennedy  rapidly.  "But  there's  a  callbox 
at  the  end  of  the  lane  leading  to  this 
place.  1  know,  because  I  ran  into  it  when 
I  came.  There  are  one  or  two  things  I 
must  check  up  on,  immediately.  So,  it 
will  have  to  be  you.  Feel  up  to  it?" 

"Positively.  What  do  I  say?" 

"Police.  Surgeon.  Murder.  Hangover 
House.  Hurry." 

"Got  it,"  he  replied.  "But  wait  a  min- 
ute. Joan  has  pinched  the  car." 

Kennedy  turned  to  the  blond  and  now 
pale  young  man.  "Got  a  car?" 

"Yes — yes,  I  have." 

"You  drive  him,  then.  Come  on, 
Peter." 

He  was  feverishly  anxious  to  get  these 
witnesses  away  from  the  scene...  of  the 
crime — to  conduct  a  private  examination 
before  the  police  arrived.  Grasping  Peter 
Faraway's  arm,  he  hurried  him  along 
past  the  open  windows  of  the  big  hall, 
around  the  angle  of  the  house  and  into 
that  weedy  courtyard  where  cars  were 
parked.  He  waited  until  the  car  crawled 
past  the  open  gates;  then  he  turned  back. 

He  checked  up  quickly  on  the  cars. 
There  were  four,  including  his  own,  and 
the  Morris  in  which  Peter  had  gone.  He 
could  still  hear  the  latter  stuttering 
through  darkness  on  its  way  down  that 
serpentine  elm  tunnel  which  led  to  the 
main  road  and  the  call  box.  No  other 
had  left  Hangover  House  since  he  had  ar- 
rived. Of  this  he  was  sure. 

Apparently  there  were  no  servants  in 
this  singular  establishment.  Not  a  living 
creature  appeared  in  the  weedy  court- 
yard. Kennedy  wondered  to  whom  the 
place  belonged  and  how  it  had  come  to 
be  selected  by  Joan  Faraway.  He  went 
inside  again,  and  found  no  one  in  the 
gloomy  lobby.  The  paneled  hall  was 
similarly  deserted.  Fear  of  being  fog- 
bound accounted  for  the  break  up  of  the 
party,  the  desertion  of  the  caterers;  but 
what  of  the  inhabitants? 

IT  WAS  more  than  peculiar.  It  was  un- 
canny. Somebody  must  live  in  the 
place,  as  evidenced  by  the  furnishing  of 
the  room  marked  Private. 

He  went  out  onto  the  terrace,  and 
down  the  steps,  but  paused  above  that  on 
which  the  body  lay.  Peter  had  left  his 
flashlight  there,  and  Kennedy  switched 
it  on. 

The  dead  man's  face  was  so  horribly 
and  unaccountably  contorted  that  he 
avoided  looking  at  it.  There  was  more 
blood  than  he  had  noted  at  first.  A  red, 
sticky  rivulet  had  touched  the  dagger. 
Stooping,  Kennedy  checked  an  exclama- 
tion. 

Footprints — marks  of  high-heeled 
shoes — showed  clearly  in  the  light!  Using 
his  flashlight,  he  circled  gingerly  around 
the  body  and  examined  the  lower  step. 
There  were  other,  larger,  footprints  here. 
Peter's,  no  doubt. 

And  there  was  something  else — a  tiny 
lace  handkerchief  covered  with  red 
stains! 

Storm  Kennedy  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  most  vital  decision  he  had 
ever  been  called  upon  to  make.  He 
switched  off  his  own  flashlight,  put  it 
back  in  his  pocket.  Then,  stooping,  he 
also  extinguished  Peter's  light — 

The  sound  of  a  slammed  car  door 
brought  him  running  around  to  the  court- 
yard— but  not  before  he  had  completed 
his  task.  He  found  the  turbaned  Egyp- 
tian preparing  to  drive  away  in  a  smart- 
looking  sedan.  Raising  his  hand,  he 
stepped  to  the  open  window  from  which 
the  man  was  looking  out  questioningly. 


"Just  a  moment,  if  you  please." 

"Can  I  assist  you  in  any  way,  sir?" 

"Yes,  you  can.  Be  good  enough  to  get 
out  again." 

"Perhaps,  sir,  I  misunderstand  you?" 

"No,  you  don't.  There  has  been  an — 
accident.  I'm  afraid  no  one  must  leave 
until  the  matter  has  been  cleared  up." 

"I  am  at  your  service,  effendi." 

"Thanks,"  Kennedy  said  dryly.  "If  you 
will  wait  in  the  big  room,  the  rest  of  the 
guests  will  be  joining  you  there." 

He  followed  the  Egyptian,  and  as  they 
entered  the  half-lighted,  paneled  hall  he 
saw  the  glittering  brunette  coming  to- 
ward him.  She  came  from  that  passage 
which  led  to  the  powder  room.  A  mink 
wrap  covered  her  bare  shoulders. 

"As  you  have  just  been  outside" — she 
addressed  Kennedy — "please  tell  me — is 
there  any  sign  of  my  chauffeur?" 

"I'm  sorry — but  there  isn't.  Where  did 
he  go?" 

"I  lent  him  to  somebody,  local,  ear- 
lier." 

"Bad  luck.  He's  probably  fogbound." 

"But  that  is  terrible.  Is  someone  else 
going  back  to  town?" 

Mohammed  crossed  his  long  hands  on 
his  breast  and  bowed.  "I  am  at  madame's 
disposal — directly  this  gentleman  gives 
his  consent." 

"His  consent?" 

"I  am  quite  without  authority  in  the 
matter,"  Kennedy  said.  "But  there  has 
been — a  little  trouble." 

"Can  I  help?" 

"Thank  you.  But  all  you  can  do  will 
be  to  wait  until  the  doctor  comes." 

"The  doctor,  then,  someone — ?" 

"Someone  has  been  hurt — badly.  I'm 
sorry  to  be  a  nuisance,  but  I'm  just  act- 
ing for  Peter  Faraway,  who  has  gone  to 
the  call  box." 

"Who— is  it?" 

"No  one  any  of  us  knows." 

The  dark  woman  smiled,  and  shrugged 
her  shoulders,  as  Hilary  and  Miss  Elphin- 
stowe  came  in. 

"Well,  troops,"  Miss  Elphinstowe  re- 
marked gruffly,  "what  about  heading 
back  to  camp?" 

Hilary's  face  was  unreadable. 

"I'm  afraid,"  Kennedy  told  her,  "we 
shall  all  have  to  stay  here  a  while."  But 
he  was  watching  Hilary.  "Someone — a 
stranger  to  Peter,  and  to  me — has  been 
killed  out  there  on  the  terrace." 

"Killed?"  The  last  remnants  of  color 
deserted  Hilary's  cheeks.  There  was  ter- 
ror in  her  eyes. 

"Yes.  Peter  has  gone  to  call  the  po- 
lice. The  phone  here  is  off  duty."  He 
detected  an  exchange  of  glances  between 
Hilary  and  Miss  Elphinstowe,  laden  with 
understanding.  Hilary  was  biting  her 
lip. 

"Male  or  female?"  Miss  Elphinstowe 
asked. 

"A   man.     Dark,   sunburned.     Might 


have  been  a  good-looker.    Wavy  t 
hair,  with  a  fleck  of  gray." 

Hilary,  performing  one  of  those  ai 
ing  feats  of  self-control  in  some 
reminiscent  of  her  father,  looked 
nedy  squarely  in  the  eyes. 

"Someone  Peter  doesn't  know?  & 
one  who  wasn't  at  the  party?" 

"Yes." 

Hilary  glanced  again,  a  swift  giant 
Miss  Elphinstowe,  then:  "How  wi 
killed?"  she  asked  quietly. 

"He  was  stabbed — with  a  rathei 
usual  weapon.  A  small,  silver-hilted 
ger,  the  hilt  set  with  amethysts." 

"How  horrible!"  she  whispered, 
suppose  it  means  we  are  all  prisi 
here  until  the  police  have — ?" 

"I'm  afraid  so.  I  arrived  late,  my 
and  I  was  going  to  offer  my  servict 
a  pilot  back  to  town." 
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HILARY  thanked  him  with  a 
which  was,  at  once,  a  miracl 
courage  and  an  acknowledgment  o: 
fact  that  she  liked  him. 

"Looks  as  though  we  are  all  in  1 
cheery  evening,"  said  Miss  Elphinst 
"So  the  sooner  we  get  matey  the  b«   r 
I  am  Miss  Elphinstowe  to  my  tn    | 
people;  Elfie  to  my  friends.   You  k 
Hilary.  What's  your  name  for  sho: 

"Bill." 

"Now  we  can  get  cozy.  There  is 
spot  left  in  the  bar,  there's  nowhei 
sit  down,  and  I've  run  out  of  cigaret 
suppose" — as  Kennedy  produced  hi: 
arette  case — "the  next  part  of  the  e 
tainment  will  be  viewing  the  corpse?' 

"I  suppose  so." 

"I  should  have  hated  to  miss  su 
gorgeous  party,"  said  Elfie. 

And  as  Kennedy  lighted  her  ciga 
his  esteem  for  Amelia  Elphinstowe 
for  he  knew  that  all  this  was  a  brav 
cade  which  she  had  built  up  to 
Hilary,  from  dangers  foreseen. 

What  were  these  two  women  hi 
It  was  a  maddening  situation. 

Assuming  (and  he  had  little  dat1 
help  him)  the  dead  man  to  be  Hil; 
persecutor  from  whom  Lord  Gler-n 
had  briefed  him  to  protect  her,  wha  "'r' 
Heaven's  name,  had  happened?  Gi 
ing  (again,  hypothetically)  Hilary  t 
capable  of  killing  a  man  in  just  ai 
why  would  she  have  chosen  so  stran 
weapon? 

Whatever  had  happened — Elfie  k 

He  wondered  how  long  it  would  bi 
fore  the  police  and  the  doctor  arrived 

Dr.  Smithy  stood  up,  an  arresting 
ure   in   an   island   of  many   flashl 
around   which    swirled    waves   of 
He  was  a  big  man,  bald  and  paunchy 
wore  uncommonly  large,  owl-like  gl 
and  he  was  dressed  in  a  green  paj!  ¥m 
jacket,  creased  white  flannel  trousersfrict 
bath  sandals. 

The  stone  steps  and  a  space  above 
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below,  had  been  roped  off  by  the  police. 
At  the  moment.  Dr.  Smithy  was  the  only 
member  of  the  party  inside  the  ropes. 

"Some  heavy-footed  oaf,"  said  Dr. 
Smithy  with  a  wolfish  grin,  "has  been 
paddling  about  in  the  bloke's  blood.  He 
ought  to  be  shot,  whosoever  he  is." 

"Possibly  myself  or  Peter,"  Kennedy 
admitted. 

"All  this  blood,  you  know,"  Dr. 
Smithy  went  on,  "means  that  there's 
probably  no  internal  hemorrhage.  The 
blade  doesn't  seem  to  have  gone  far  in. 
Diverted  by  this  rib" — he  stooped  and 
prodded  his  finger  into  the  stripped  torso 
— "I  imagine.    Damn'  funny." 

Inspector  Hawley.  a  pale,  cadaverous 
man  who  rarely  took  his  hands  out  of 
the  pockets  of  a  depressed-looking  Bur- 
berry, took  them  out  now  and  removed 
a  depressing  felt  hat. 

"Do  you  mean,  Doctor,  that  the 
wound  didn't  kill  him?"  Hawley  asked. 

"Yes — possibly  I  do." 

"Complicates  things  a  bit,"  Kennedy 
murmured. 

"It  does,"  Dr.  Smithy  agreed,  enthu- 
siastically. "It  does,  my  dear  sir.  I  mean 
to  say,  the  bloke's  all  drawn  up — tensed. 
A  bloke  with  a  knife  in  his  midriff 
doesn't  act  like  that.  Then,  there's  the 
ghastly  expression  on  his  mug.  In  fact, 
he  looks  more  like  an  angina  than  a  stab- 
bing. But  we'll  know  better  when  we  get 
him  on  the  slab." 

"When  your  fingerprint  man  arrives  he 
will  probably  find  evidence  on  the  hilt 
of  the  knife,"  Kennedy  said. 

"He  won't,  my  dear  sir!"  Dr.  Smithy 
assured  him.  "It  looks  as  though  the  de- 
funct had  plucked  it  out  of  his  own 
chest." 

"I'm  afraid  footprints  will  be  muddled 
up,  too,"  Hawley  remarked.  "A  lot  of 
people  seem  to  have  been  trampling 
about  there." 

The  three  men  walked  along  the  ter- 
race before  tall  French  windows,  closed 
and  draped  by  Hawley's  orders.  Ken- 
nedy said  nothing,  but  he  was  thinking 
much. 

"You  can  send  for  the  hearse  when- 
ever you  like,"  Dr.  Smithy  said.  "I'll  put 
my  report  in." 

"Waiting  for  the  Super,"  Hawley  re- 
plied gloomily.  "I  called  him  at  Kings 
Riding." 

They  went  around  the  angle  of  the 
house  and  through  the  arched  opening 
into  that  weedy  courtyard,  where  the 
doctor's  veteran  but  self-respecting  auto- 
mobile awaited  him.  Dr.  Smithy  ducked 
into  the  car  and  slammed  the  door. 

"Can  you  find  your  way  in  the  dark, 
Doctor?"  Hawley  called. 

"With  my  eyes  shut."  Dr.  Smithy 
stuck  his  bald  head  out.  "A  general  prac- 
titioner has  to.  Babies  have  a  nasty  trick 
of  getting  born  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  What's  more,  they  favor  foggy 
nights.  Vindictive  little  brats.  Cheery 
ho!" 

He  drove  off  into  swirling  mist. 

ALTHOUGH  aroused  from  his  bed  at 
l  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Superintendent  Croker  had,  nevertheless, 
turned  up  in  uniform.  He  had  gathered 
that  there  were  ladies  at  Hangover 
House,  and  the  superintendent  was  a  gal- 
lant officer. 

He  had  arrived  in  a  car  equipped  with 
a  searchlight,  preceded  by  two  motor- 
cyclists, and  accompanied  by  a  photog- 
rapher and  a  fingerprint  specialist. 

Having  established  contact  with  Ser- 
geant Martin,  on  duty  beside  the  body, 
and  set  the  technicians  to  work,  he  made 
a  spectacular  entrance  into  the  long,  pan- 
eled hall  where  most  of  the  guests  trapped 
in  the  net  were  assembled. 

Conversation  was  arrested  when  he 
opened  the  door  and  raised  a  gloved 
hand  in  a  military  salute.  "I  regret 
troubling  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but 
I'm  afraid  I  must  take  statements  from 
all  those  present." 

More  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed, 


since  then.  Storm  Kennedy  had  signed 
a  statement — which  sorely  troubled  his 
conscience.  Peter  Faraway,  the  blond 
man,  and  the  Egyptian  had  been  called  to 
view  the  body,  and  then  into  the  study, 
requisitioned  by  the  superintendent  for 
this  purpose.  He  was  dealing  first  with 
the  men  and  reserving  the  women  for  des- 
sert. A  police  sergeant  had  just  sum- 
moned the  brunette,  whose  name, 
Kennedy  had  learned,  was  Mrs.  Muller. 

Hilary,  he  could  no  longer  doubt,  was 
deliberately  avoiding  him.  She  and  E 1  tie 
had  disappeared  some  time  before,  Elfie 
having  thwarted  his  several  attempts  to 
talk  to  Hilary  alone.  He  knew  they 
couldn't  have  left  the  house,  for  con- 
stables were  on  duty  back  and  front. 

But  he  must  see  her,  if  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, before  Superintendent  Croker  got 
her  into  his  clutches.  He  walked  briskly 
along  the  dim  passage  and  knocked  on 
the  door  marked  Powder  Room. 

TWO  excited  voices  ceased  instantly, 
then:  "All  right.  I  am  ready,"  Hilary 
called.  She  opened  the  door — and  stood 
stock-still. 

"You  weren't  expecting  me,"  Kennedy 
said.  "But  I  particularly  wanted  a  few 
words  with  you  before  the  interview  with 
Superintendent  Croker."  He  took  her 
arm  and  drew  her  quietly  out  into  the 
corridor.  "You  see,  he  will  make  you 
sign  a  statement,  and  we  all  have  to  be 
careful  what  we  sign." 

"I  intend  to  be  careful."  Hilary  spoke 
in  a  low,  composed  voice.  "I  have  no 
more  to  be  afraid  of  than — anyone  else." 

"I  don't  suppose  you  were  ever  afraid 
of  anything  in  your  life.  But  our  various 
statements  will  be  expected  to  add  up. 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  Can  you 
explain,  to  the  superintendent's  satisfac- 
tion, what  you  were  doing  in  that  study, 
with  all  the  lights  out?  Because,  if  the 
explanation  is  likely  to  confuse  him,  say 
nothing  about  it." 

"Did  you  say  you  met  me  coming  out 
of  that  room?"  she  asked. 

"1  didn't  refer  to  it." 

"Why?"  she  demanded. 

"Because  I  thought  it  was  unneces- 
sary." 

"You  mean  you  thought  it  was  suspi- 
cious!" she  challenged. 

And  Storm  Kennedy  sensed  the  fact 
that  Hilary  Bruton,  under  that  forced 
composure,  was  overwrought  to  the 
breaking  point,  incapable  of  calm  rea- 
soning; that  he  could  hope  neither  to 
learn  anything  from  her,  nor  to  guide  her 
in  any  way. 

"I'm  sorry  you  misunderstood  me,"  he 
said  quietly.  "I  realize  we  have  all  got 
let  in  for  a  very  nasty  business.  I  only 
wanted  to  help,  but" — he  patted  her  hand 
—"think  no  more  about  it." 

Hilary's  lips  quivered.  She  turned 
aside  quickly.  "Please  forgive  me.  I'm 
stupidly  irritable,  at  times.  One  doesn't 
expect  to  come  to  a  party,  and  become 
involved  in — a  murder."  She  gave  him 
a  fleeting  glance.    "You  are  very  kind." 

The  door  marked  Private  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Muller  came  out,  followed  by  a  po- 
lice sergeant.  She  turned  quickly  in  the 
other  direction.  The  sergeant  saw  Hil- 
ary and  beckoned  to  her. 

"Good  luck,"  Kennedy  murmured. 

Could  he  hope  to  get  any  sense  out  of 
Miss  Elphinstowe?  He  was  considering 
the  possibility  when  Peter  Faraway  came 
along  the  corridor.  Kennedy  went  to 
meet  him. 

"I  say,  Bill — have  you  seen  Sidonia?" 

"No.   Why?" 

"Because  she's  vanished." 

"Vanished?    Since  when?" 

Peter  combed  his  hair  with  his  fingers. 
"Let  me  think.  Where  was  I  just  before 
I  found  the  dead  cove?  Wherever  I  was, 
that's  the  last  I  saw  of  her.  More  than 
an  hour  ago!" 

Storm  Kennedy  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment. "We  had  better  see  Inspector 
Hawley,"  he  said. 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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EDITORIAL 


The  seven  days  from  February  20th  to  27th  is  Brotherhood  Week.  It  has  been  so  designated 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  Today  Collier's  devotes  its  editorial  page 
to  the  calm  words  of  three  men — a  Protestant,  a  Catholic  and  a  Jew.  They  speak  as  brothers, 
sons  of  God.  Read.  Reflect.  Then,  with  them,  light  the  lamp  that  will  dispel  the  darkness  of  bigotry  in 
a  bewildered  world.  All  of  us  are  brothers — sons  of  God  .  .  .  editor 


HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 

Minister  Emeritus 
The  Riverside  Church,  /Veto  York 

BROTHERHOOD,"  says  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  "is  giving  to 
others  the  rights  and  respect  that  we  want  for 
ourselves."  That  is  the  indispensable  quality  of 
all  people  who  are  fit  to  live  with — and  being  fit 
to  live  with  is  the  desperate  need  of  the  modern 
world.  It  always  has  been  man's  crucial  need  in 
families,  neighborhoods,  tribes  and  nations,  but 
within  the  last  few  generations,  with  distance 
conquered  and  intercommunication  expanded, 
all  mankind  has  been  poured  into  one  receptacle, 
until  what  happens  anywhere  happens  every- 
where, and  it  never  can  be  securely  well  with  any 
unless  it  is  well  with  all.  We  humans  have  got  to 
live  together — that  is  the  big  MUST  of  mankind 
from  now  on. 

As  Prime  Minister  Attlee  once  said,  "We  can- 
not make  a  heaven  in  our  own  country  and  leave 
a  hell  outside."  Inescapable  propinquity  and  in- 
terdependence are  here,  personally,  racially,  in- 
ternationally, whether  we  like  them  or  not,  and  it 
is  now  a  question  of  brotherhood — or  else! 

It  is  fitting  that  the  public  recognition  of  this 
fact  in  Brotherhood  Week  should  be  sponsored 
by  the  National  Conference,  which  represents 
Roman  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews.  For 
while  brotherhood  can  be  politically  expressed, 
it  cannot  be  politically  created.  It  is  a  moral 
quality,  springing  from  good  will  and  from  pro- 
found convictions  about  the  dignity  of  human 
beings  as  children  of  God.  Unless  we  have  such 
deeply  grounded  personal  respect  for  men  and 
women,  across  all  racial,  religious  and  national 
lines,  we  shall  not  get  the  kind  of  brotherhood 
that  can  save  the  world. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  is  trying  to  get  this  idea  of  brotherhood 
down  out  of  the  stratosphere  and  make  it  walk  the 
common  earth.  The  brotherhood  of  man  is  usu- 
ally treated  as  a  beautiful  ideal  far  ahead  of  us. 
Upon  the  contrary,  it  is  the  hard-headed  facts  of 
our  compulsory  interdependence  as  members  of 
one  human  family  that  have  gone  far  ahead  of  us. 

As  former  Secretary  Marshall  put  it,  "There 
must  be  one  world  for  all  of  us,  or  there  will  be 
no  world  for  any  of  us." 

Brotherhood  Week  should  be  taken  with  spe- 
cial seriousness  here  in  the  United  States.  We 
represent  democracy  before  mankind.  Racial 
prejudice  has  no  place  in  it.  Every  slur  voiced  by 
a  Gentile  against  Jews,  or  by  a  Jew  against  Gen- 
tiles, is  a  sin  against  it.  Economic  class-con- 
sciousness is  the  denial  of  it.  To  respect  others' 
dignity,  needs  and  rights  as  we  want  our  own  re- 
spected is  the  essential  spirit  of  democracy,  and 
the  surest  road  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  Com- 
munism is  to  make  such  democracy  work  here. 
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SOLOMON  GOLDMAN 

Rabbi,  Anshe  Emet  Synagogue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

THE  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  may  be  said  to  hold  the  following  rarely 
remembered  truths  to  be  self-evident: 

1.  The  main  cause  of  hostile  manifestations 
against  minority  groups  is  the  resentment  of  the 
unlike.  Politics,  religion,  economics  and  ethnic 
traits,  to  be  sure,  play  their  part  but  they  do  so 
only  as  secondary  factors.  A  minority  is  hated 
primarily  because  it  is  suspected  and  feared. 

2.  Men  upheaved  by  ambition  or  greed  ex- 
ploit this  primitive  instinct  and  conceal  their  de- 
signs in  propaganda  against  or  persecution  of 
minorities,  even  as  Hitler  veiled  his  plans  against 
Western  civilization  in  anti-Semitism. 

3.  The  emergence  of  a  sudden  passion  against 
a  minority  is  more  often  than  not  the  first  rum- 
blings of  deep  convulsions.  Thus  the  Jews  have 
ever  been  the  seismograph,  receiving  and  record- 
ing the  first  impact  of  the  shock. 

4.  Differences  among  human  beings  are  un- 
avoidable and  are  probably  here  to  stay.  Conse- 
quently, every  attempt  to  develop  a  society  of 
universal  fellowship  must  be  based  on  the  recog- 
nition that  culture  and  religious  divergences  are 
as  real  as  racial  dissimilarities.  We  cannot  by 
coercion  bludgeon  the  world  into  a  uniformity 
of  belief,  worship,  or  speech. 

5.  Men  prize  freedom  above  life.  By  freedom 
they  understand  the  right  to  differ,  to  be  in  fash- 
ion with  themselves.  To  deny  them  such  free- 
dom is  to  stir  up  antagonism  and  engender  strife. 

6.  Though  recognizing  the  inherent  fact  of 
human  diversity,  Judaism  and  Christianity  have 
both  taught:  (1)  that  the  highest  revelation  is 
that  God  is  in  every  man:  (2)  that  all  men  are 
the  children  of  One  Father  and  descendant  of  a 
common  ancestor;  and  (3)  that  they  are  all  im- 
plicated in  a  common  destiny. 

If  what  has  been  said  thus  far  represents  the 
thinking  of  the  conference,  then  its  purpose  in 
bringing  Christians  and  Jews  together  is  obvious. 
It  is  to  increase  and  multiply  that  rarest  of  all 
species — an  unprejudiced  human  being. 

The  quest  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  the  confer- 
ence is  determined  not  to  forget  the  horror  of 
Europe,  the  unspeakable  martyrdom  of  6,000.- 
000  Jews,  the  heartache  and  shame  of  the  20th 
century's  reversion  to  primitivism. 

Can  the  conference  succeed?  Postwar  pessi- 
mism is  certainly  understandable.  But  despair  is 
a  bitter  medicine  that  brings  no  healing.  The  an- 
swer to  the  question  is  that  the  conference  must 
succeed.  Perhaps  if  science  were  to  probe  into 
the  original  tendencies  of  human  nature  with  the 
great  resolution  with  which  it  concentrates  on 
splitting  the  atom,  the  day  of  universal  peace  and 
brotherhood  might  be  very  near. 


JOHN  L.  McMAHON 

President,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

THE  times  we  live  in  are  amongst  the  most  u 
brotherly  in  all  history.  Our  century,  not  y 
through  half  its  course,  has  rightfully  been  call 
the  bloodiest  of  all.  By  comparison,  the  wars  I 
an  Alexander  or  a  Caesar  were  but  minor  ba| 
ties  when  measured  by  the  ferocity  of  our  1 
World  War.  But  the  killing  of  soldiers  and  no 
combatants  in  unprecedented  numbers  by  tl 
most  efficient  weapons  ever  devised  is  not  tl 
only  proof  of  man's  unbrotherliness  in  our  tim 
The  sadism  of  the  concentration  camp,  the  force) 
expulsion  of  the  millions  of  people  from  th 
homes  without  their  adoption  by  other  countri 
in  a  new  manifestation  of  racism,  the  retention  i 
millions  of  prisoners  of  war  and  slave  laborer] 
the  unrelieved  hunger  of  three  fourths  of  the  pe< 
pie  of  the  earth,  the  new  wars  of  the  East  a 
Near  East  all  bear  testimony  that  the  culture 
man  is  sick  and  that  man  in  his  relations  with  h1 
fellow  man  has  acted  and  is  acting  brutishly. 

It  is  in  such  a  world  that  the  National  Conf 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews  seeks  to  accompli: 
its  noble  end — the  recognition  by  all  men  th 
they  are  brothers  under  God  and  that  they  mu| 
in  their  relations  with  one  another  act,  in  whaj 
ever  capacity  and  on  whatever  level,  as  brothei 

Here  in  our  beloved  land  the  National  Confe 
ence  of  Christians  and  Jews,  in  only  20  years,  h.| 
done  pioneering  and  successful  work  in  dimi 
ishing  group  tensions  and  in  promoting  mut 
respect  and  understanding. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  because  of  th 
work  the  intensity  of  such  alien  movemenl 
(alien  both  in  origin  and  to  the  spirit  of  our  i 
stitutions)  as  anti-Semitism  and  anti-Catholicis 
has  been  diminished  and  that  the  rise  of  such 
organized  national  hate  movement  as  the  o 
Ku  Klux  Klan  has  been  made  more  difficult 
not  impossible.  The  conference's  work  is  in  t 
pioneering  stage,  but  through  such  agencies  as 
Educational  Commission,  which  seeks  to  knc 
the  causes  and  cure  of  group  tensions  and  prej 
dices,  and  through  its  projects  in  the  schoi 
college  and  neighborhood,  it  is  making  a  dai 
contribution  to  better  American  living. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  ai 
Jews  has  expanded  its  activities  to  include  ma 
European  countries,  where  it  seeks  to  remove  t 
age-old  suspicions  and  enmities  that  have  chi 
acterized  too  much  of  European  life.  It  has  nc 
banded  all  its  national  organizations  into 
International  Council  of  Christians  and  Jev 
because  its  profoundest  conviction  is  that  brot 
erhood  is  universal  and  knows  no  earthly  limi 
It  believes,  too,  that  if  a  new  age  is  lo  arise,  m 
of  good  will  of  all  the  nations  must  give  it  th' 
impress. 


•    *    * 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  CoLLrER 


•     *     * 
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When  -iheleleiphone  Rings 


Pop  hopes  it's  a  call  from  Brown  &  Smith,  saying 
that  business  deal  is  OK. 

Mora's  expecting  a  call  from  her  mother. 

Sis  will  go  into  a  tailspin  if  it  isn't  Harry,  who 
.  hasn't  yet  asked  her  for  a  Saturday  night  date. 

Buddy  hopes  it's  Joe,  asking  if  he  can  come  over. 

Family  Story.  The  story  of  Pop  and  Mom  and  Sis 
and  Buddy  is  typical  of  many  a  family  throughout 
the  country.  It  shows  the  two-way  value  of  your 
telephone  service.  The  calls  you  get  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  ones  you  make  —  sometimes  more  so. 


Greater  Value.  Your  telephone  is  more  valuable 
today  because  there  are  nearly  40%  more  telephones 
—  about  9,000,000  more  — than  three  years  ago. 

You  Can  Reach  more  people  and  more  can  reach 
you.  The  cost  is  small  per  call  and  exceedingly 
small  in  relation  to  the  value  of  each  call. 

Rates  Are  Still  Low.  Telephone  rate  increases  are 
much  less  than  the  increases  in  most  things  you  buy. 
They  are  far  less  than  past  increases  in  telephone 
wages,  and  other  higher  costs  of  providing  service. 

In  fact,  telephone  rate  increases  average  only  a 
penny  or  so  per  call. 


BKLL  TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


THE  FOUR  CTED  FISH  IS  UNLIKE  ANT 
OTHER  INHABITANT  OF  THE  SEA 

Only   he   can    see    above    and 
under  water  at  the  same  time. 
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Pencil  Pointed  Fountain  Pen 

IS  UNLIKE  ANY 

OTHER  PEN  r  -  - 

Only  Ink-O-Graph  has  click-valve- 
control.  That's  why  it  gives  you  so 
many  advantages  found  in  no 

J8&.      otner  Pen- 


'■fife; 


Wmmm 

Pick  up  an  Ink-O-Graph 
and  shake  it  gently;  and 
you  will  hear  the  click 
valve  in  action.  It  is  the 
click  valve  that  enables 
your  Ink-O-Graph  to  give 
you  so  many  writing 
extras. 

Ink-O-Graph  writes  in- 
stantly under  the  lightest 
hand  or  the  heaviest  writ- 
ing pressure.  The  14-Kt. 
gold  pencil-like  point  can't 
possibly  spread  or  bend. 

Write  with  Ink-O-Graph 
at  any  angle;  rule  lines 
with  it,  without  fear  of 
smudging;  and  make  car- 
bon copies,  the  original  in 
a  permanent  ink;  and  you 
will  agree  that  Ink-O- 
Graph  does  every  writing 
job  just  a  little  bit  better; 
and  writes  as  smoothly  as 
a  soft  lead  pencil. 

Try  one  at  your  favorite 
pen  counter  and  see  for 
yourself. 

In  four  handsome  colors 
and  black. . . 


$000 


ONLY 


2 
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OTHER  X 

GUARANTEED 

INK-O-GRAPHS 

INK-O-GRAPH  BALL  POINT  INK  PENCIL 

has  exclusive  spiral  air-vent  to  assure  a 
steady  ink  supply.     .    .    .    ONLY  {100 

INK-O-GRAPH  SHORTY  A  half  size  bail 
pen  that  does  a  full-size  job.  ONLY   $10  0 

INK-O-GRAPH  HOODED  POINT  FOUNTAIN 
PENS. ..Precision  built  forsmoothestwnting 
and  easiest  filling  (2  styles)  J1Q0  and  SI  25 


i 


INK-O-GRAPH  CO..  INC.,  200  HUDSON  ST..  NEW  YORK  13.  N.Y. 
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STRENGTH  OF  THE  SPIRT 

My  Dear  Sir:  Ayres  Houghtelling's  j 
tured  Life  of  Christ  (Jan.  1st)  shows 
criminating    thought    and    is    beautifi 
detailed  but  1  am  afraid  the  old  mas' 
understood  far  better  than   Mr.   Hou 
telling  the  quality  of  Christ's  strength, 
was  the  essence  of  physical  strength, 
suggesting  something  higher  than  eit 
masculine    or    feminine    properties. 
Houghtelling    has    developed    a    tot 
masculine  giant  who  surely  would  h 
needed  no  help  in  carrying  the  cross. 
Loubel  Wood,  Houston,  Te 

.  .  .  One  scene  at  the  bottom  of  the  pict 
simply  horrifies  me.  His  lovely  sensi 
hands  are  big  and  ugly.  His  fingers  bl 
— not  at  all  the  beautiful,  slender,  lov 
hands  we  know  He  has.  His  eyes  de 
sunk  and  not  visible.  Why?  Because 
artist  could  not  catch  that  something 
know  He  has — Love?  His  birth  is  hai 
visible  to  the  eye. 

A  Christian  American,  Lyons,  G 

.    .   .   Almost   all   artists  have  portra 
Him    with    dainty    hands    and    a    pi 
expression  which  I  don't  care  for.  Houl 
telling  has  painted  the  most  noble,  stro 
featured,  yet  beautiful  picture  of  Ch 
I've  ever  seen!    His  hands  are  powei| 
and  coarse,  as  a  man's  should  be  who 
been  a  carpenter,  and  face  strong,  for 
had  seen  much  suffering.  With  a  chest 
hands  like  that,  no  wonder  He  could 
easily  throw  the  money-changers  from 
Father's  Temple.    Have  more  of  Hou 
telling's  pictures,  we  love  them. 

K.  A.  Y.,  Richmond.  < 

.  .  .  Articles  such  as  The  Miracle  of 
payac  (Dec.  25th)  and  The  Life  of  Ch 
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Today  millions  enjoy  O/e&ShtO 

in  quarter -pound  prints! 


•  In  30  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Durkee's 
Margarine  looks  as  good  as  it  tastes.  In  these  states, 
millions  of  lucky  people  are  buying  Durkee's  all  colored 
a  luscious,  table-ready  yellow. 

Mild  and  sweet  and  always  country-fresh  — it's  the  finest 
of  spreads  and  the  best  for  all  your  cooking  and  baking. 
Every  pound  contains  15,000  units  of  Vitamin  A.  Now  on 


sale  yellow  in  Alabama  •  Arizona  •  Arkansas  •  Colorado  • 
Florida  •  Georgia  •  Idaho  •  Indiana  •  Kansas  •  Kentucky 

•  Louisiana  •  Maine  •  Maryland  •  Massachusetts  •  Missouri 
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Rhode  Island  •  South  Carolina  •  Tennessee  •  Texas  • 
Utah  •  Virginia  •  West  Virginia  •  District  of  Columbia. 


If  YOUR  State  Laws  Prohibit  Yellow  Margarine... 

you  can  get  Durkee's  fine  Margarine— without  the 
10<*  Federal  Tax  ...  in  either  of  these  two  ways: 

1.  In  th»   eciy-coloring   package  with   the  color  captule 
in   the   bag. 

2.  Uncolored,   in  the   money-»aving    package   to  familiar 
to  you. 
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In  all  of  the  fields  below,  Glidden  leadership 
in  research  is  proving  invaluable  to  industry. 


Write  The  Glidden  Company,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
In  Canada,  The  Glidden  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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WESTCLOX  ELECTRICS... 


HANDSOME  TO  LOOK  AT 
STEADFAST   IN  SERVICE 


BIG   BEN   Electric  Alarm   has  a 

cheerful  gong  alarm,  adjustable 
to  loud  or  soft.   Stunning  in  rich 


brown  with  gold  color  trim,  he's 
$8.95— or,  with  luminous  dial 
for  24-hour  duty,  one  dollar  more. 


DUNBAR  Electric  Wall  Clock— a  friendly 
face  in  your  kitchen.  Case  is  tilted  for- 
ward for  easier  reading.  Choice  of  white, 
red,  green  or  ivory  finish,  $5.95. 


BARRY  Electric  Alarm  has  a  cheerful  bell 
alarm.  Alarm  indicator  is  on  the  two- 
tone  dial.  Choice  of  black  or  ivory  finish, 
fluted,  only  $4.95. 


ARDMORE  Electric  Time  Clock,  new  and 
handsome  Westclox,  at  home  in  the  finest 
surroundings.  Lustrous  brown  plastic 
case,  gold  color  trim,  $8.95. 

Prices  do  not  include  tax  and  are  subject  to  change.  *Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


LOGAN  Electric  Alarm  has  beautiful 
Westclox  styling  in  every  detail.  In  ivory 
finish,  only  $5.95 — or,  with  luminous  dial, 
one  dollar  more. 


WESTCLOX 
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by  Ayres  Houghtelling,  do  more  for  world 
peace  and  happiness  than  words  and  meet- 
ings of  political  leaders. 

L.  E.  Cotter,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  INTELLECTUAL 

Dear  Collier's:  I  am  sending  you  a  pic- 
ture my  mommy  took  of  me  showing  how 
I  enjoy  your  magazine  although  I  am  only 
six  months  old.  Ev- 
eryone who  saw  me 
pose  calls  me  a  cover 
girl  and  said  you 
would  probably  get 
a  kick  out  of  me. 
Miss  Patricia  Anne 
Cruise,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  KREMLIN 

Dear  Sir:  Re  Arthur  Goodfriend's  Russia's 
Children  from  Cradle  to  College  (Jan.  1st), 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  complete  and  con- 
cise article  in  any  of  the  eight  popular  maga- 
zines to  which  I  subscribe. 

P.  Pruchnicki,  Chicago,  IU. 

.  .  .  One  day  I  visited  the  harbor  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  where  a  dozen  or  more  Rus- 
sian freighters  were  loading  Lend-Lease.  I 
went  aboard  several  of  these  ships.  I  learned 
that  each  Russian  freighter  throughout  the 
war  carried  30  to  50  children  with  teach- 
ers. Christmas,  1944,  Portland  arranged  a 
Christmas  party  for  500  Russian  children 
from  the  ships.  Many  children  from  Port- 
land were  included.  A  huge  tree  was  erected, 
with  presents  at  the  base,  Santa  was  on 
hand,  a  turkey  dinner  was  served,  carols 
were  sung,  etc.  The  party  was  a  flop.  The 
Russian  children  had  no  conception  of  what 
Christmas  meant,  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
Christ  Jesus,  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of 
the  Christian  Bible.  .  .  . 

E.  B.  Griffenberg,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SECRETARY  OF  BINGO! 

Sir:  Re  your  editorial  (The  Numbers 
Racket  Is  Corruption,  Jan.  15th)  and  article 
on  the  numbers  racket,  you  say,  "Of  course 
we  know  gambling  is  a  sin.  Or  we  should 
know.  .  .  ."  Then  you  turn  around  and 
prove  that  it  "ain't  no  sin"  except  in  certain 
cases  (bingo,  church  raffles,  family  poker, 
bridge,  etc.).  Since  we  can't  take  gambling 
out  of  the  people,  why  not  take  the  racket 
out  of  gambling  by  making  it  legal,  bringing 
it  out  in  the  open,  and  giving  it  a  chance  to 
become  the  innocent  amusement  that  it  al- 
ready is  to  about  50.000,000  sinners? 

C.  J.  Rockhold,  Jonesboro,  La. 

.  .  .  The  Post  Office  Department  can  handle 
the  whole  transaction:  the  printing,  selling 
and  the  redemption  of  the  tickets.  The 
prizes  should  be  monthly.  .  .  . 

Charles  Gendason,  Baltimore,  Md. 

...  I  think  if  the  lawmakers  intend  to  try 
to  stamp  out  gambling  they  should  begin 
in  the  higher  brackets  (the  stock  exchanges 
for  instance).  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Sam  S.  Hill,  Madison,  Ind. 

.  .  .  Either  gambling  is  a  sin  or  it  is  not. 
There  can  be  no  exceptions,  no  qualifica- 
tions. If  it  is  not  sinful  to  gamble  a  dime 
on  a  bingo  card,  then  it  cannot  be  sinful  to 
gamble  $1,000  on  a  horse.  The  only  time  it 
is  a  sin  to  gamble  $1,000  is  if  the  individual 
needs  that  money  to  pay  for  food  or  cloth- 
ing or  shelter.  However,  the  only  sin  at- 
tached to  the  act  is  the  wasting  of  the 
$1,000,  not  the  gambling  itself. 

Raymond  R.  Gourd,  Hamden,  Conn. 

FRED  &  GINGER 

Sirs:  Congratulations  on  your  wonderful 
story  on  Ginger  Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire, 
How  to  Dance  Like  Four  Antelopes  (Jan. 
8th).  I  don't  think  there  is  a  movie  fan  in 
the  country  that  is  not  looking  forward  to 
seeing  them  in  Barkleys  of  Broadway. 

Charles  W.  Hughes,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


SPIRIT  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Dear  Sirs:  In  California's  New-FashioJ 
Religion  (Jan.  15th)  it  may  seem  very  fuq 
to   ridicule    gospel    broadcasts   but   Go 
word  says:  "For  the  preaching  of  the  cr 
is  to  them  that  perish,  foolishness,  but 
us  that  are  saved,  it  is  the  power  of  Gc 
Someday  we  all  will  stand  before  the  thnj 
of  God  to  be  judged,  and  then  we'll  see  1 
funny  you  think  it  is. 

Rocky  Walley,  Sherman  Oaks, 

...  I  actually  felt  physically  ill.  ...  1 1 
understand  your  wanting  to  rid  south^ 
California  of  money-loving  hypocrites, 
why  would  you  attack  such  people  as 
Mate    Bob,    and    Sister    Sarah    Hop 
These  people  are  guilty  of  nothing 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord   J( 
Christ. 

Miss  Joan  Benjamine,  Compton,  Cl 

BALANCING  THE  WHEELS 

Gentlemen:    Mr.    Robert    J.    Teall    (l| 
Week's  Mail,  Jan.  8th)  says  that  people  rl 
ing  in  trailers  on  the  road  take  a  beads 
Either  his  trailer  is  balanced  incorrectly,  | 
it  is  not  properly  hooked  to  the  car,  or  bob 
I  have  even  gone  to  sleep  in  a  trailer  in  rrl 
tion.  And  I  once  saw  the  man  standing  V 
the  rear  window,  shaving  himself  withh 
straight  razor.    We  also  traveled  400  miP 
one  day  on  a  graveled  road  (Highway  M 
1,  Canada,  westward  from  Winnipeg)  witl| 
teakettle  standing  on  top  of  the  stove. 

W.  M.  Kartzmark,  Tucson,  Ai| 

ATHLETIC  BED  SLATS 


Dear  Sir:  Are  Skiers  People?  (Jan.  15i 
prompts  me  to  ask  Are  Authors  People? 
my  estimation,  Dugan  is  a  "Salon  Tyrolle 
or  a  "gemoke"  who  doesn't  know  a  paral 
Christy  from  a  Sitzmark.  Collier's  is  a  j 
to  read  but  there  are  times  when  joy  tui 
to  wrath. 

Johnny  de  Martino,  Dedham,  Ma 

.  .  .  Dugan  gives  the  impression  that  ski< 
are  a  bunch  of  pansies.  If  he  is  ever 
Omaha  I  will  be  glad  to  look  him  up  a 
swap  a  few  punches  with  him  to  pro 
otherwise.  Or  would  Mr.  Dugan  prefer 
stay  home  and  knit? 

Bill  Lewis,  Omaha,  Nel 

ALIMONY  BLUES 

(IN  THE  RED) 

Gentlemen:  In  Confessions  of  a  Bill  C<| 
lector  (Jan.  8th),  your  Mr.  Saul  Kleinm; 
may  get  golden  results  in  collecting  o 
debts  from  dead  beats  but  Collie  Sm; 
makes  no  mention  as  to  how  great  his  V 
ents  are  in  collecting  alimony  arrears, 
tried  kindling  several  fires  under  my  ex,  b 
so  far,  no  results! 

A  Divorcee,  Chicago,  I 

SHUCKS,  WE  KNEW  IT 

ALL  ALONG 

Sirs:  Collier's  was  always  a  good  mag 
zine — but  your  last  few  issues  have  been 
radiant  as  a  June  bride.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  I.  Morris,  Roselle,  N. 

EYES  IN  THE  BACK 

OF  HER  HEAD 

Dear  Sirs:  In  your  short  short  for  De 
11th,  Sharp  Right  Turn,  by  Max  Murra 
the  author  states:  "I 
stood  behind  the  girl 
and  watched  her  play. 
.  .  .  Her  eyes  were 
gray  but  as  I  watched, 
they  were  expression- 
less." To  do  justice  to 
this  feat,  why  not  get 
Partch   to  illustrate? 

Moe  Markoff, 

Moncton,  N.  B. 

Okay.     Moe,     here's 
Partch's    illustration. 
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77ie  Royal  Hostess  Sink— one  of  many  beautiful  sinks  by  American-Standard. 


Kitchen  beauty  begins  here 


3*R'he.n  you  buy  a  kitchen  sink,  choose  American-Standard  and  you  get  the  finest,  both  in  looks  and  convenience. 
These  sinks  are  made  in  one  piece  for  cleanliness,  of  rigid  cast  iron  for  sturdiness,  with  a  heavy  coat  of  acid- 
esisting  enamel  for  long  life.  Yet  they  cost  no  more.  Many  models  to  choose  from,  in  a  variety  of  colors  and 
izes.  Time  payments  for  remodeling.  Sold  through  selected  Wholesale  Distributors  to  your  Heating  and 
Numbing  Contractor.  Send  for  FREE  HOME  BOOK,  your  guide  to  heating  equipment  and  plumbing  fixtures  for 
he  whole  house.  American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corp.,  Dept.  K92.  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
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American-Stand- 
ard Heating  Equip- 
ment covers  any 
type  of  heating  for 
any  type  of  fuel. 
Shown  are  the  oil- 
fired  Arcoliner 
Wet-Base  Boiler 
and  the  gas-fired 
Chippewa  Winter 
Air  Conditioner. 


Serving  home  arid  industry:   american-standard    •    American  blower    •    church  seats    •    Detroit  lubricator    •    kewanee  boiler    •     ross  heater    ■    tonawanda  iron 


o6-ofi,  Dry  Sea  fa 
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"...  HE'S  ON  THE  AIR,  but  he  isn't  on  to  Dry  Scalp!  Wonder  how 
that  dull,  straggly  hair  will  look  over  television?  Doesn't  he  ever 
comb  it  ?  And  that  loose  dandruff  will  never  do !  He  needs  an 
announcement  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  ..." 


ffafr  /ooks  better. . . 
sca/p  fee/s  better. . . 
when  you  check  Dry  Sca/p 
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GOOD  NEWS  for  you,  too!  It's  so  easy  to  check  Dry  Scalp  .  .  .  and 
keep  hair  looking  just  right  with  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic.  Just  a  few 
drops  a  day  .  .  .  and  a  liberal  massage  before  shampoos  do  the 
trick.  Contains  no  alcohol  or  other  drying  ingredients.  Gives  double 
care  ...  to  scalp  and  hair  .  .  .  and  it's  economical,  too. 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

TRADE    MARK    ® 

TOfS  IN  CNTCRTAINMCNT  0«.  CHRISTIAN,  STARRING  ItAH  HtKSMOLT,  ON 
CSS,  WfONfSDAr  NIGHTS;  MTU  HUMAN,  NfW  MYSTIRY  SHOW,  SATURDAY 
NIGHTS,    ON    AtC.     SIC    YOUR    NIWSPAPER    FOR    IOCAI    BROADCAST    TIMl. 
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BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


A  rare  jewel  box,  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York  several  years  ago,  and 
made  in  the  days  when  such  cases  had 
to  be  theftproof,  was  equipped  with 
a  device  that  killed  anyone  who 
attempted  to  open  it  without  knowing 
the  secret.  This  particular  chest, 
which  is  about  14  inches  high  by  20 
wide  and  10  deep,  has  a  bottom  lock 
that  locks  and  unlocks  the  box  and  a 
top  lock  that  locks  and  unlocks  the 
protective  mechanism.  If  the  top  one 
is  not  locked  when  the  case  is  opened, 
four  front  doors  fly  open,  a  pistol  be- 
hind each  springs  into  position  and  all 
four  fire  automatically. 

-**•*••**• 

Without  doubt  the  slowest-moving 
mechanism  made  is  that  which  con- 
trols the  needle  in  one  of  the  93  dials 
of  a  clock  completed  in  Belgium 
about  1936.  Designed  to  record  a 
Platonic  year  (a  cycle  of  25,800  solar 
years)  the  point  of  this  needle  will 
move  1  inch  in  about  1 4  centuries. 

********* 

As  the  Ulster  County  (New  York) 
Gazette  of  January  4,  1800,  con- 
tained the  first  complete  account  of 
the  last  hours  and  funeral  of  George 
Washington,  copies  became  so  rare 
and  valuable  by  1825  that  several 
publishers  began  to  fake  the  issue. 
Within  a  short  time,  they  had  printed 
and  sold  more  than  a  million  spurious 
copies,  many  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served and  regarded  as  originals. 
However,  the  only  genuine  copy  in 
existence,  so  far  as  is  known,  is 
owned  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

•  •*■**+*** 

The  "perfect  crime"  was  almost 
achieved  by  Warren  J.  Lincoln  who 
murdered  his  wife  and  brother-in-law 
in  their  home  in  Aurora,  Illinois,  at 
dusk  on  January  10,  1923.  In  a  quar- 
rel Lincoln's  wife  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  As  the  neighbors  had  over- 
heard it,  Lincoln  made  capital  of  the 
threat  and  circulated  rumors  of  at- 
tempts to  poison  his  food.  He  then 
shot  and  killed  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her 
brother.  Dismembering  the  bodies  he 
completely  destroyed  all  the  parts  in  a 


furnace  with  the  exception  of 
heads  which  he  incased  in  a  blockl 
concrete  and  threw  on  the  city  durl 
Two  nights  later,  Lincoln  scratcll 
his  face,  tore  his  clothes,  screanl 
for  help  and  told  those  who  rushed! 
his  aid  that  his  wife  and  brother-| 
law  had  tried  to  kill  him  but  had 
come  frightened  by  his  yelling  si 
had  run  away.  To  further  the  bell 
that  the  two  were  still  alive,  LincJ 
left  town  six  months  later  and 
turned  after  a  week  with  the  st<| 
that  his  wife  and  brother-in-law  hi 
kidnaped  him  from  bed  in  his  nigl 
shirt  and  locked  him  in  a  cellar  in  c| 
cago.  He  escaped  by  slugging 
guard  and  taking  the  man's  clothl 
As  the  police  discovered  that  LincJ 
had  arrived  home  with  his  own  wal 
and  penknife  in  the  "stolen"  sij 
they  were  suspicious  and  ultimatl 
obtained  his  confession,  although  trl 
had  no  evidence  that  the  murder  b| 
even  been  committed. 

********* 


While  digging  in  the  Grave  Cre 
Mound  at  Moundsville,  West  V 
ginia,  late  in  1838,  workmen  cai 
upon  a  chamber  containing  what  tb 
thought  to  be  prehistoric  relics.  O] 
was  a  stone  tablet  inscribed  with  hi 
oglyphics  which  defied  translation, 
became  the  subject  of  controversy  1 
92  years.  At  least  60  linguists  studi 
the  characters  and  variously  claim 
they  were  runic,  Etruscan  or  soi 
other  ancient  language.  But  the  hi 
oglyphics  were  not  deciphered  ur 
1930,  when  an  American  chanc 
to  look  at  them  from  an  unusual  £ 
gle  and  saw  they  were  English  letti 
which  spelled  out  "Bill  Stum 
Stone,  October  14,  1838." 

••*•**•** 


DHAWIK65   •»  JACK   BI 


To  confound  the  Devil  who  mij 
trail  and  tempt  them,  many  women 
the  oases  of  the  Sahara  still  we 
capes  that  drag  behind  them  for  i 
feet  and  wipe  out  their  footprints 
the  sand. 


Ten  dollan  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.  Contributions  most  be  aeeompan  I 
by  their  source  of  information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's.  250  Park  A  to.,  M 
York  (17),  N.  Y.    This  column  is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  permits  I 
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is  America's  most  widely  copied  Radio. 


Zenith*  will  be  America's  most  widely  copied  Television. 
Other  manufacturers  will  shortly  copy  Zenith's  Giant 
Circle  Screen.  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 


In  your  own   interests,  insist  upon  seeing   at  your  dealer's   what  the  Zenith 
Giant  Circle  Screen  and  other  Zenith  original  innovations  do   for  Television 


eiui  ZENITH  RAD 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO  39,  ILLINOIS 
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Service 
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Your  United  Motors  man  is  out  to  give  real  service 
satisfaction  to  the  car  owners  in  his  neighborhood. 
That's  his  "bread  and  butter."  So  when  your  car  needs 
attention— whether  it's  just  adding  water  to  the  battery 
or  something  more  serious— go  to  the  man  who  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  doing  the  job  well.  He  uses  the 
finest  original  equipment  parts,  the  latest  service 
methods.  You'll  like  doing  business  with  him. 


LOOK    FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


SERVIC 


IT'S   RIGHT 
NEARB Y 


AtotcrS 


Selected  independent  automotive  service  stations  are  authorized  by 

UNITED    MOTORS    SERVICE 

DIVISION   OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

fo  display  the  sign  above  and  to  sell  and  service  these  products: 


DEICO  Batteries 

AC  Fuel   Pumps,  Gauges 

and   Speedometers 
INLITE  Brake   Lining 
SAGINAW  Jacks 
DEICO  Radio  Parts 
HYATT  Roller  Bearings 
ROCHESTER   Carburetors 


DEICO  Auto   Radios 
DUREX   Gasoline   Filters 
HARRISON  Healers 
DEICO    Home    Radios 

and   Television 
NEW   DEPARTURE 

Ball  Bearings 
HARRISON  Thermostats 


DELCO   Shock   Absorbers 
GUIDE  Lamps 
DELCO-REMY    Starting, 

lighting   and   Ignition 
KLAXON  Horns 
HARRISON    Radiators 
DEICO   Hydraulic  Brakes 
MORAINE  Engine  Bearings 


The  Weeks  Work 


IS  latest  trip  to  Europe, 
says  Collie  Small,  who 

I    I  searchlights        Scotland 

JLJL  Yard  (London's  Mighty 
Crook  Trap,  p.  25) ,  was 
a  strange  one  at  times.  In  Helsinki 
he  and  the  delectable  Mrs.  Small 
slept  between  paper  sheets  and  sub- 
sisted on  pickled  reindeer  tongues 
and  spent  most  of  their  time  at  the 
railroad  station  watching  the  trains 
from  Leningrad  come  in.  Walking 
through  the  lobby  of  the  El  Minzah 
Hotel  in  Tangier,  Collie  came  on  a 
Stanford  College  roommate  selling 
colas  to  the  Arabs,  who  love  sweet 
drinks  but  are  forbidden  by  Allah  to 
take  alcohol. 

In  Rome  he  ran  into  a  bankers' 
strike  and  lived  for  a  week  on  about 
12  cents.  In  Copenhagen  a  customs 
officer  with  a  sense  of  humor  ex- 
tracted a  ball  of  living  fur  from  a  big 
box,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  lion 
cub  just  flown  in  for  the  Copenhagen 
zoo.  "It  scared  hell  out  of  me,"  says 
Collie  ruefully.  "But  I  must  have 
scared  the  lion  too.  I  had  to  send  my 
suit  and  topcoat  to  be  cleaned  im- 
mediately." 

At  the  bullfights  in  Portugal,  Collie 
sat  with  a  copy  of  Death  in  the  After- 
noon under  his  arm,  while  Mrs.  Small 
sat  with  her  hands  over  her  eyes — but 
peeking.  First  bull  they  saw  jumped 
a  fence,  and  Mrs.  Small  jumped  back 
18  rows.  She  finally  was  wheedled 
back,  became  a  bullfight  fan,  first- 
class. 

"She  sat  sideways,  however,"  says 
Collie,  "in  case  she  had  to  make  a 
getaway." 

While  he  was  sleuthing  Scotland 
Yard,  a  mysterious  foreigner  showed 
up  at  the  Collier's  London  office  try- 
ing to  get  30  or  40  old  copies  of  Col- 
lier's for  a  reading  circle.  "Since  it 
had  recently  become  fashionable  to 
wrap  bombs  in  American  magazines 
and  mail  them  to  high  people  in 
England,"  says  Collie,  "we  thought  we 
had  something.  The  case  is  still,  un- 
solved. I  did  find  out,  however,  that 
the  original  Last  Mile  is  a  walk  down 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  with  your  wife. 
Few  guys  get  out  alive." 

AS  BEFITS  the  author  of  The  Hell- 
L  Raisin'  Beaver  (p.  28)  Edwin 
Way  Teale  has  always  operated  at  a 
beaver  pitch  himself.  Born  in  Joliet, 
Illinois,  in  1899,  he  graduated  from 
Earlham  in  '22. 

Then  he  taught  for  a  while  at 
Friends  University  in  Kansas.  Later, 
while  taking  his  master's  at  Colum- 
bia (so  he  could  get  close  to  editors), 
he  got  his  first  manuscript  back  the 
afternoon  he  submitted  it. 

After  editorially  assisting  the  late 
great  moralist,  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  for  a 
time,  Mr.  Teale  wrote  steadily   for 


This    week's   cover: 

Dynamic  Downhillers.  The 
speeding  snow-cutters  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  lselin, 
ski  instructors  at  Aspen, 
Colorado,  on  whose  slopes 
the  shot  was  made  by  the 
peripatetic  Peskins.  Both 
Iselins  are  former  Euro- 
pean champions  and  hold 
records  yet  unbroken.  Fred 
has  done  a  book  on  skiing. 


Popular  Science  Monthly — mingliil 
with  radar,  diving  bells  and  mo<| 
rockets. 

Since  1941  he  has  been  travelinl 
doing  books  and  articles  on  natul 
subjects,  and  lying  on  his  belly  studl 
ing  insects  in  his  insect  garden  J 
Long  Island. 

He  has  also  spent  the  night  alone  <J 
the  top  of  the  Empire  State  BuildiJ 
to  check  on  migrating  birds, 
night  watchman  came  at  2:30  a.m. 
see  me  leaning  over  the  terrace  wa| 
the  wind  in  my  hair.     He  kept 
distance,  sizing  me  up  as  menta 
nitroglycerin.     Explaining  I  was  ji 
watching  the  birds  didn't  help!"  sig 
Mr.T. 

Being  a  writing  naturalist  and  men  I 
ber  of  many  societies,  Mr.  Teale  gel 
many  opportunities  through  the  ma  ■ 
of  which  the  following  are  typical 
An  inventor  recently  begged  some  ill 
sects  to  test  a  death  ray.  A  "natuil 
religion"  offered  him  the  position  <[ 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  nudil 
cult.  A  young  man  in  Louisiarl 
offered  to  come  and  live  with  him  f<| 
three  years  while  Mr.  Teale  taug 
him  nature  photography.  Parcels  ai| 
forever  coming  containing  live  tara 
tulas,  scorpions,  baby  alligators 
asps. 

THE  memory  of  a  New  Yearl 
cocktail  party  given  by  the  Sal 
Rohmers  at  their  place  in  the  Englisl 
Surrey  hills  shortly  before  the  oul 
break  of  World  War  II,  gave  rise  t| 
the  serial,  Hangover  House  (p.  22 | 
The  occasion  was  a  week  end,  and 
invitations  read:  "At  home  fro* 
6:00  p.m.,  December  30th,  to  6: 
a.m.,  January  1st." 

The  result,  Mr.  Rohmer  assures  u| 
was  chaos. 

"Guests  who  turned  up  late  Satuil 
day  night  for  cocktails  reappearel 
from  sundry  bedrooms  on  the  morel 
ing  of  the  31st,"  says  Mr.  Rohmeil 
"One  damsel  in  full  evening  dress,  o[ 
her  way  to  a  New  Year's  Eve  celel 
bration  elsewhere,  dropped  in  aboil 
sevenish  on  the  31st  and  remained  til 
noon  on  January  2d.  There  may  bl 
some  of  the  guests  around  still,  for  a  ] 
we  know. 

"Hangover  House  was  written  LI 
New  York,  entirely  surrounded  bl 
musicians,"  says  Mr.  Rohmer.  "A 
lively  lady  pianist  on  my  immediatl 
left  practiced  Ravel  from  10:00  a.mI 
to  8:00  p.m.  A  soprano  oppositl 
did  scales  for  three  hours.  A  violinisl 
(sex  unknown,  execution  strongly  apl 
proved)  tortured  a  non vintage  violiil 
in  the  room  below  from  four  to  seveil 
daily,  Sunday  matinee  included! 
Originally  intended  as  a  play,  how  il 
became  a  novel  is  not  entirely  deal 
to  me.  In  such  circumstances,  how| 
ever,  it  was  born."  .  .  .  Ted  Shane 
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PLYMOUTH   Division  of  CHRYSLER   CORPORATION,  Detroit  31,  Michigan 


Let  these  folks  help  you  choose 
your  next  tires ! 


JOYCE  C.  CONNER,  social  worker,  Weirton,  W.  Va.:  "These  big  Super- 
Cushions  have  added  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  my  car!  And  on  wind- 
ing mountain  roads,  they  just  cling  to  the  pavement — no  skidding  or 
swaying — and  make  me  feel  ever  so  much  safer.  But  no  matter  where  I 
drive,  I  always  notice  how  they  really  smooth  out  the  bumps  and  jolts!" 


Conventional  Tire 


WILLIAM  C.  MCGEHEE,  lumberman,  Natchez,  Miss.:  "I've  driven  thousands 
of  miles  since  I  put  Super-Cushions  on  my  small  car,  and  they've  made  il 
ride  and  handle  as  smoothly  as  a  big  car.  In  logging  operations,  I  drivt 
over  rough  corduroy  roads,  yet  these  tires  absorb  the  shock  and  flow 
over  the  ruts.  I  get  lots  better  wet-weather  traction,  too." 


Ordinary  ride 


Super-Cushion 


New  softer  ride 


Softer  Ride!  The  Super  -  Cushion  is  bigger  and 
softer.  It  runs  on  24  pounds  of  air!  It  soaks  up  road 
shocks,  jolts,  jars  and  vibrations.  This  means  you 
get  a  smoother,  softer  ride.  It  means  less  wear  on 
your  car,  fewer  rattles,  fewer  repair  bills! 


Conventional  Tire 


Super-Cushion 


Regular-size  "footprint" 
Ordinary  traction 


Bigger  "footprint" 
New  greater  traction 


MICHAEL  FRIES,  wholesaler,  Cincinnati,  O.: 
"As  soon  as  I  changed  to  Super-Cushions,  I 
was  amazed  at  how  much  smoother  my  car 
rode.  It  just  glides  over  bumps  and  rail- 
road tracks  here  in  the  market  districts." 


Remarkable  Safety!  The  Super-Cushion  has  larger 
contact  area  with  the  road.  You  get  a  new  ease 
and  stability  in  car  handling.  Your  car  seems  to 
hug  the  road,  to  flow  through  traffic,  to  float  around 
curves.  And  you  get  quicker,  safer  stops! 


Modernize  the  riding  qualities  and  safety  of  youi 
car.  Super-Cushions  will  fit  its  present  rims!  Wit! 
Goodyear's  great  LifeGuard  Safety  Tubes,  thej 
give  you  the  last  word  in  modern  motoring  comfor 
and  safety.  See  your  Goodyear  dealer! 

MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE  ON  GOODYEAR  TIRES 
THAN  ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


The 


new 


by  GOOD. 
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What  You 
Owe  U)ur  Country 


Bv  GENERAL  OMAR  N.  BRADLEY 


Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army 


k  ^k  ^k  ^k 


A  nation's  strength  is  not  in  its  treasury  statements  but  in  the  national  character  of  its  peo- 
ple, writes  General  Bradley.  In  this  brilliant  article  one  of  the  country's  most  level-headed 
leaders  looks  into  the  heart  of  our  democracy  and  prescribes  a  homely  remedy  for  its  ills 


~~|  VEN  in  June  the  Channel  waters  were 

Eicy  as  I  splashed  through  the  life- 
belt-littered surf  and  scrambled 
aboard  the  landing  craft.  Its  Diesels 
shuddered  as  the  helmsman — a 
stocky,  frowning  youngster  in  wet-weather  gear 
— coaxed  his  clumsy  boat  from  the  beach  and 
headed  toward  the  line  of  ships  offshore. 

By  noon  on  this  second  day  on  Omaha  Beach, 
we  had  cracked  the  German  crust  and  were 
pushing  into  the  hedgerows.  Now,  with  a 
marked  map  under  my  arm,  I  was  hitching  a  ride 
back  to  headquarters.  Offshore  in  deep  water  a 
thin-skinned  PT  boat  waited  to  carry  me  out  to 
the  cruiser  Augusta. 

On  the  wet  open  bottom  of  our  tiny  craft  a 
dozen  litters  had  been  loaded.  And  on  those 
litters  a  dozen  wounded  youngsters  lay  wrapped 
in  blankets  already  soggy  from  the  spray.  All 
of  them  in  their  raw  twenties,  they  lay  quiet, 
uncomplaining,  awaiting  transfer  to  a  hospital 
ship. 

Ten  years  before,  when  the  German  guns  that 
had  torn  their  bodies  were  being  heralded  by 
the  booming  mobs  of  Munich,  those  12  young- 
sters were  in  knee  pants,  wandering  through  a 
depression  toward  their  rendezvous  on  Omaha 
Beach.  And  while  their  parents  struggled  uncom- 


Several  months  ago  General  Bradley 
was  speaking  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  "We  have  neglected  to  tell  our 
young  people,"  he  said,  "that  democracy 
is  a  two-way  street — that  with  its  benefits 
comes  the  necessity  for  also  giving  serv- 
ice." 

Collier's  believes  every  syllable  of  that. 
We  asked  the  general  to  expand  those 
words  into  an  article.  He  did  so.  We 
are  glad  to  present  the  result  here.  You 
will  be  glad  to  read  it.  This  is  the  true 
interpretation  of  patriotism.        Editor 


prehendingly  through  the  fear  and  uncertainty  of 
that  economic  storm,  their  generation  was  being 
rudely  hustled  from  adolescence  into  a  war. 

There  I  remember,  in  the  pitching  bottom  of 
that  nameless  craft  lay  the  fragments  of  a  gen- 
eration rashly  condemned  for  having  been  "cor- 
rupted" by  the  ease  of  democracy  and  "debased" 
by  the  luxury  of  freedom.  But  those  12  men 
had  learned  on  D-Day — as  hideously  as  man  can 
learn — that  freedom  is  not  free,  that  democracy 
can  exact  stern  repayment  from  those  who  share 
in  its  bounty. 


In  time  of  war,  the  competitive  struggle  that 
powers  a  free  society  such  as  ours  is  enveloped 
by  common  danger.  Just  as  life  is  held  most 
dear  by  the  man  who  faces  death,  so  are  the 
institutions  of  a  free  nation  cherished  most 
jealously  when  they  are  threatened  by  aggres- 
sion. Confronted  by  war,  the  American  people 
scamper  hastily  home  to  the  fundamental  reali- 
zation that  it  shall  profit  a  man  nothing  to  gain 
possessions,  knowledge  and  power  if  he  loses 
the  freedom  in  which  they  are  rooted. 

But  when  danger  has  passed  and  our  enemies 
at  last  he  crushed,  the  individual  once  more 
asserts  his  priority  claim  to  self-interest.  The 
right  to  profit,  the  right  to  get  more,  obscures  the 
war-born  realization  that  an  individual's  welfare 
is  plainly  tied  to  the  welfare  of  his  nation.  We 
quickly  forget  that  if  freedom  is  to  produce 
security  as  well  as  the  bountiful  life,  then  its  roots 
must  be  continuously  nourished  by  sacrifice, 
devotion  and  service. 

Because  of  the  exaggerated  emphasis  we  have 
attached  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  dollar,  too 
many  of  us  have  already  accepted  the  dangerous 
illusion  that  we  can  buy  off  our  responsibilities 
as  citizens  in  the  payment  of  taxes. 

A  nation's  strength  is  not  to  be  found  in  its 
treasury  statements.    It  lies  instead  in  the  na- 
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tional  character  of  its  people,  in  their  willingness 
to  sacrifice  leisure,  comfort,  and  a  share  of  their 
talents  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  of  which  they 
are  part. 

Self-government  is  not  a  luxury  on  which  men 
may  grow  fat  and  indulgent.  Rather  it  is  an  instru- 
ment by  which  men  can — if  they  have  the  wisdom 
— safeguard  their  individual  freedom  and  employ 
that  freedom  in  pursuit  of  happiness  and  fair  re- 
ward for  their  ingenuity,  labor  and  intellect.  Be- 
cause self-government  is  an  instrument  which 
demands  unceasingly  the  services,  the  energies,  the 
participation  of  those  who  would  benefit  by  it, 
self-government  is  weighted  as  heavily  with  obliga- 
tion as  it  is  with  privilege. 

Our  democracy  is  much  like  a  tall  stand  of 
timber.  We  cannot  cut  from  it  more  than  we  plant 
in  it  without  periling  its  survival.  And  forests — 
like  gardens — cannot  be  bought.  They  must  be 
cultivated  by  toil  and  nourished  by  the  sweat  of 
those  who  would  keep  them. 


-kif^k^k 


IF  WE  DARE  LOOK  on  our  government  sim- 
ply as  a  legacy  left  to  us  for  our  benefit,  enrichment, 
and  ease — then  we  shall  someday  awaken  to  find 
that  our  nation  has  rotted  as  quickly  as  our  charac- 
ter has  decayed.  Democratic  self-government  tries 
its  people  with  a  sterner  challenge  than  any  other 
system  in  the  world.  Scorning  the  brutal  coercion 
of  totalitarian  states,  it  asks  generosity  and  brother- 
hood of  its  people.  It  asks  that  they  co-operate 
willingly  and  voluntarily  for  their  common  welfare 
in  order  that  each  may  benefit  equitably  according 
to  his  merits. 

And  while  the  imperfections  of  our  democratic 
government — like  all  man-made  institutions — 
have  brought  injustices  to  some,  advantages  to 
others,  it  nevertheless  has  helped  us  to  achieve 
greater  personal  dignity  and  more  material  wealth 
than  any  nation  in  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  peoples  throughout  the  world 
are  being  courted  by  an  aggressive  stateism  that 
would  have  them  abdicate  their  personal  share  in 
government  and  entrust  their  welfare  to  rule  by 
clique,  the  American  people  must  put  their  faith 
in  not  less- — but  more — personal  responsibility  in 
the  affairs  of  their  community  and  nation. 

Because  personal  freedom  does  not  grant  to  the 
individual,  license  to  trespass  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  a  democracy  must  protect  by  regulation  the 
common  welfare  of  its  people  against  transgres- 
sions by  special  interests.  And  as  our  American 
economy  matures,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
insure  greater  equality  of  opportunity  by  the  wise 
intervention  of  government  into  the  enterprise  of 
individuals.  The  depth  of  this  invasion  into  the 
freedom  of  the  individual,  however,  must  be  limited 
by  compromise.  For  in  our  effort  to  provide  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  through  sufficient  government, 
we  cannot  abuse  this  power  lest  we  stunt  initiative 
through  too  much  government. 

While  in  the  Veterans  Administration  immedi- 
ately after  the  war,  I  was  several  times  chided  by 
hard-shelled  friends  for  justifying  the  enormous 
social  desirability  of  the  G.I.  Bill.  To  some  moss- 
backs  who  had  plunged  profitably  into  the  pro- 
duction tasks  of  the  war,  even  our  readjustment 
program  was  viewed  suspiciously — and  secretly 
with  alarm.  I  am  reminded  of  one  entrepreneur 
who  made  a  wartime  fortune  in  wheat.  Although 
he  conceded  the  need  for  "some"  government  aid 
to  veteraris  on  their  return,  he  still  blandly  con- 
tended that  I  was  spending  money  "on  just  another 
Washington  handout  to  make  government  wards 
of  these  kids." 

Few  tories  went  that  far.    But  even  while  they 


enthusiastically  accept  the  G.I.  Bill  and  most  of  the 
social  advances  made  in  the  last  two  decades,  many 
men  of  good  will  today  admit  to  a  fear  that  our 
wartime  generation  has  become  too  dependent 
upon  government,  that  initiative  has  waned,  and 
that  too  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  see  Washington 
as  the  source  of  the  bountiful  life. 

Apart  from  its  economic  implications,  this  habit 
of  turning  to  Washington  with  our  troubles  con- 
ceals a  political  danger  as  well.  For,  once  we  make 
a  crutch  of  government,  we  are  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming political  cripples. 

If  we  look  to  government  purely  for  its  benefits 
and  deny  it  our  obligations,  then  we  shall  be  poorly 
prepared  to  assert  the  superiority  of  democratic 
government  over  the  absolute  powers  of  stateism. 
Overdependency  on  government  is  the  road  to  en- 
slavement. 

When  men  become  so  addicted  to  the  benefits  of 
government  that  they  lose  sight  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, then  that  government  is  in  danger  of  being 
seized  by  any  leader  or  minority  group  that  can 
promise  greater  benefits  to  the  people  in  return  for 
abandonment  of  their  rights.  Or  when  men  be- 
come so  intent  upon  selfish  exploitation  of  their 
rights  that  our  majority  interests  are  sidetracked  in 
favor  of  a  greedy  minority,  then  also  is  our  free- 
dom threatened.  For  only  so  long  as  freedom  re- 
mains a  force  for  the  welfare  of  all  our  people  will 
men  cherish  it  in  their  hearts  and  defend  it  with 
their  lives. 

Our  earlier  insistence  on  opportunity  for  enter- 
prise has  given  way  to  a  demand  for  economic 
security.  And  ruefully  though  the  older  generation 
may  view  this  cautious  shift  in  interest,  it  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  itself.  For  it  was  the  freebooting 
business  anarchy  of  my  generation  that  brought 
on  the  Great  Depression.  And  it  was  largely  that 
depression  which  stimulated  this  passion  for  secur- 
ity we  find  among  young  men  today.  During  the 
early  1930s  when  the  nation  showed  its  fear,  the 
mark  of  that  panic  was  stamped  upon  the  memory 
of  our  World  War  II  generation.  First  during  the 
depression  and  afterward  in  the  war,  they  were 
steadily  the  victims  of  error  and  default  on  the  part 
of  their  parents. 
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ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  the  youthful  postwar 
soldier — his  average  age  is  22 — is  clearly  a  proauct 
of  prosperity.  A  youngster  of  12  when  war  broke 
out,  he  romped  through  adolescence  during  the 
frenzied  period  of  war  production  with  consider- 
ably more  money  and  less  parental  supervision  than 
his  brother  before  him.  He  came  of  age  in  an  era 
of  full  employment  when  employers  were  bargain- 
ing for  men.  Frequently  he  was  the  child  of  itiner- 
ant parents,  raised  on  time-and-a-half  overtime 
wages  in  the  shadows  of  shipyards  and  aircraft 
plants. 

Like  his  depression  predecessor — he,  too,  is  the 
product  of  his  times.  But  what  vastly  different  times 
they  were. 

While  exploring  a  human  relations  program  for 
the  training  of  these  recruits,  we  in  the  Veterans 
Administration  went  first  to  an  eminent  psycholo- 
gist to  learn  what  manner  of  man  was  coming 
into  our  ranks.  The  scholar's  verdict  was  a  harsh 
one — harsher  perhaps  than  these  youngsters  de- 
serve. 

"The  postwar  soldier,"  he  said,  summarizing  his 
observations,  "is  younger  than  his  wartime  brother, 
healthier,  better  schooled,  and  more  adept  at  learn- 
ing." 

But  with  an  estimate  that  alerted  us  to  the  size 
of  our  job,  the  professor  added,  "He  is  also  plainly 
undisciplined,  jealously   aware   of  his   rights   but 


not  of  his  responsibilities.    Moreover,  he  is  mer-  I 
cenary  and  antagonistic  to  authority  in  almost  any 
form." 

The  conclusion  we  drew  was  an  inevitable  one. 

Not  only  was  the  Army  challenged  to  make 
soldiers  of  these  men,  but  it  was  also  faced  with 
the  task  of  first  making  them  better  citizens,  mak- 
ing them  aware  of  the  responsibilities  that  accrued 
to  them  as  adult  Americans. 

For  most  of  them,  service  in  the  Army  is  an 
initial  payment  on  the  privileges  they  have  already 
enjoyed  in  growing  up,  privileges  they  shall  have 
to  balance  with  obligations  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


k  it  it  it 


AT  FORT  MYER,  where  I  have  my  home,  I 
sometimes  slip  down  to  the  tiny  post  movie. 
Dressed  in  a  tacky  prewar  civilian  suit  I  am  treated 
to  soldier  talk,  especially  when  the  lights  are  out. 
One  evening,  several  months  ago,  an  18-year-old 
youngster,  who  let  it  be  known  he  was  a  one-year 
volunteer,  complained  to  his  companion  that  he 
had  put  his  neck  in  the  noose  when  he  came  will- 
ingly into  the  Army. 

"What's  it  going  to  get  me?"  he  asked.  "Not 
even  the  G.I.  Bill.  My  old  man  was  in  the  first 
World  War — and  what  did  he  get  out  of  it?" 

By  some  standards,  the  young  man  was  a  realist. 
He  was  simply  asking  the  question  it  is  the  fashion 
to  ask  today: 

"What's  in  it  for  me?    How  do  I  come  out?" 

It  is  time  we  provided  the  answer  for  that  young- 
ster and  thousands  like  him,  time  we  reminded 
him — as  well  as  ourselves — that  freedom  is  not  a 
prize  to  be  given  a  man  for  his  distinguished 
achievement  in  having  been  born  an  American. 

If  we  are  delinquent  in  the  business  of  being  good 
citizens — and  there  are  many  who  contend  that  we 
are — then  we  must  learn  why  it  is  we  believe 
democracy  has  become  a  free  ride  without  the  need 
for  earning  our  way. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  cause  for  delin- 
quency in  citizenship  can  be  traced  to  our  declining 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  home,  the  church,  the 
school  and  the  community  in  which  we  live. 

While  most  delinquents  turned  remorseful  sud- 
denly feel  the  need  for  doing  more  for  "democracy" 
and  turn  their  eyes  toward  the  mountainous  issues 
that  crowd  our  national  scene,  few  have  the  humil- 
ity to  start  down  where  citizenship  counts. 

Because  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  our  society, 
it  is  there  that  responsibility  begins.  Unless  the 
young  man  of  this  new  generation  can  feel  that  the 
security,  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  his  family 
is  in  part  a  responsibility  of  his,  there  is  no  hope  in 
tutoring  him  later  on  his  broader  obligations.  For 
citizenship  is  a  progressive  education  that  starts  in 
the  home  and  works  its  way  toward  the  dizzying 
heights  of  national  and  world  responsibility. 

Much  as  we  welcome  the  leisurely  comforts  of 
indoor  plumbing,  oil  heat,  electric  fights,  and  the 
family  car,  we  nevertheless  lost  a  primary  lesson 
in  good  citizenship  when  20th-century  city  con- 
venience rendered  the  tradition  of  chores  old- 
fashioned.  The  necessity  for  doing  one's  daily 
round  of  little  jobs  made  a  youngster  of  earlier 
generations  feel  part  of  the  household  and  planted 
in  his  young  mind  the  seed  of  responsibility  to 
someone  other  than  himself. 


This  moving  appraisal  of  our  American  teay  of  life  by 
General  Omar  W.  Bradley  is  an  article  which  public- 
spirited  organizations  may  tcish  to  distribute  to  their 
members  and  other  individuals.  For  this  reason,  Col- 
lier's is  making  black-and-white  quantity  reprints  avail' 
able  at  our  cost  of  S3  per   100. 

Address  reprint  orders  to:  Box  101,  Collier's,  2S0  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  Neto  York. 
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Back  home  in  the  flat  farmlands  of  Missouri, 
ife  on  a  schoolmaster's  wages  was  not  calculated 
to  make  one  rich  or  idle.  But  however  bus\  his 
modest  life  might  be,  still  my  father  had  time  to 
e  me  through  crisp  cornfields  hunting  coveys  of 
quail  when  I  was  a  youngster  oi  seven  tad  by  the 
time  1  had  grown  to  12,  he  had  given  me  a  shotgun 
Dl  my  own. 

Even  at  that  time  our  life  was  tn  itinerant  one. 
ve alreajl .M >■  father  rambled  from  schoolhouse  to  school- 
.  house,  first  in  the  soft-coal  fields  of  Randolph 
^irhfl  County,  then  in  the  rich  farm  lands  ol  Payette.  At 
the  end  of  each  short  six-month  term,  he  took  an 
interim  job.  Sometimes  we  lived  on  a  farm,  some- 
imes  in  town,  where  Dad  ran  the  mutual  telephone 
■\change. 

For  a  period  of  several  years  we  farmed  200 
bottom-land  acres.  During  the  school  year.  Dad 
would  set  off  each  Sunday  afternoon  and  walk  eight 
miles  to  the  family  with  whom  he  boarded  nearest 
the  schoolhouse.  And  each  Friday  atternoon  when 
school  was  out,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  he 
would  walk  eight  miles  back  to  our  farm  to  work 
on  the  week  end  with  Mother  and  me. 

My  chores  were  neither  paintul  nor  unpleasant. 
Each  morning  I  filled  the  woodbox  with  chips  and 
kindling  for  the  big  kitchen  stove.  I  kept  the 
buckets  filled  with  water  from  the  deep  well  out  in 
back.  When  there  were  cows  in  the  barn.  I  helped 
with  the  milking.  And  during  the  years  we  kept 
200  chickens,  I  helped  Mother  feed  them,  kept  the 
hen-house  clean,  and  counted  new  records  in  fresh 
white  eggs.  Once  a  week  we  went  together  to  town 
carrying  a  great  tin  bucket  of  those  gleaming  eggs. 
They  fetched  ten  cents  a  dozen. 
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AT  THE  END  of  each  summer  I  sharpened  my 
knife  and  ran  through  the  woods  in  search  of  bee 
trees.  Whenever  I  found  a  busy  beehive  concealed 
in  a  hollow  tree  I  would  mark  it  carefully  in  my 
mind  and  run  off  to  the  farmhouse  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  cut  the  tree  down. 

If  the  farmer  agreed — and  they  always  did — I 
would  scamper  happily  back  to  the  tree  and  scar  its 
bark  with  a  great  gashing  cross.  That  was  my  sign 
of  a  claim  and  there  the  tree  stood  safe  from  other 
bee  seekers  until  we  returned  to  cut  it  down.  One 
August  I  put  down,  in  the  great  earthen  crocks 
Mother  gave  me,  200  pounds  of  that  wild  bee 
honey. 

Throughout  the  time  I  was  growing  up.  I  knew 
that  if  there  was  no  wood  by  the  stove,  no  water  in 
the  kitchen,  there  would  be  no  breakfast  of  home- 
cured  ham.  warm  milk  and  bright  yellow-yolked 
eggs.  If  I  didn't  find  the  bee  trees,  there  would  be 
no  honey-bread  after  school.  And  if  I  didn't  help 
Mother  clean  the  lamps,  there  would  be  no  light 
for  the  evening. 

The  advent  of  apartment  dwelling  and  the 
modernization  of  our  living  habits  has  made  too 
many  of  today's  youngsters  look  upon  their  home 
as  a  shelter,  a  meal  ticket,  a  refuge  during  their 
period  of  adolescence.  A  family  is  no  longer  a 
group  whose  members  depend  on  one  another  for 
companionship  and  association.  Their  leisure 
time  is  divided.  In  cities,  neighborliness  has  all  but 
disappeared,  a  relic  of  the  suburbs  and  the  country. 

Even  the  integrity  of  the  family  has  been 
damaged  in  the  rising  rate  of  divorce.  The  urge 
of  each  individual  in  the  family  to  pamper  his  own 
wants,  to  seek  leisure-time  companions  of  his  own 
choice,  has  put  the  emphasis  on  selfishness  and 
suffocated  the  instincts  of  good  citizenship  at  the 
very  source. 

The  church,  too.  has  suffered  in  our  automobile 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  38) 
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For  years  the  field  hands  had  been  hear- 
ing tall  tales  about  a  big  machine  that 
would  pick  cotton — and  now  here  it  was 


jOW-DOWN  cotton 


In  December  of  1927,  Roark  Bradford's 
first  contribution  to  Collier's  was  published. 
During  the  twenty-one  years  that  have  fol- 
lowed, more  than  a  hundred  of  his  stories 
have  appeared  in  our  pages.  We  look  back 
across  these  years  with  deep  affection  and 
respect  for  the  modest,  gifted  man  whose 
genius  made  our  long  association  with  him 
memorable.  Now  he  is  dead.  He  died  last 
November  in  his  sleep.  He  was  a  casualty 


of  World  War  II — which  was  the  second 
world  war  in  which  he  had  served.  An 
amoebic  infection,  contracted  on  duty  with 
the  Navy  in  Africa,  ended  his  life.  No  living 
writer  has  equaled  him  in  his  chosen  field. 
None  is  likely  to  replace  him.  Here  is  his 
latest  account  of  humble  doings  on  Little 
Bee  Bend  Plantation — the  unpretentious 
scene  that  his  stories  have  made  famous. 
It  came  to  us  a  few  days  after  his  death. 
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By  ROARK  BRADFORD 


THE  machine  age  hit  Little  Bee  Bend  Planta- 
tion— and  Little  Bee  Bend  hit  right  back.  It 
was  almost  like  a  jamboree.  The  occasion 
was  the  advent  of  a  cotton-picking  machine,  and 
everybody  gathered  around  to  watch  a  miracle  take 
place. 

For  several  years  the  field  hands  had  been  hear- 
ing tales  about  a  big  machine  that  would  pick  cot- 
ton right  off  the  stalks  and  pitch  it  into  the  wagon 
without  anyone  having  to  put  a  hand  to  the  boll. 
These  were  just  tales — tall  tales  to  take  people's 
minds  off  their  aching  backs  and  boll-stabbed 
hands.  But  here  it  was,  awaiting  the  signal  from 
Giles,  the  foreman,  to  begin  picking  cotton. 

Little  Bit  Boody,  who  had  come  home  from 
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Shully  T  said  she  wanted  a  tractor-drivin'  man,  and  the  only  one  on  Little 
Bee  Bend  was  Little  Bit  Boody.  But  he  didn't  get  her  as  easy  as  that.  A  cotton- 
pickin'  fool  named  Bee  Bee  Dorcas  could  drive  a  pretty  mean  tractor  himself 
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Uncle  Sam's  Army  a  Tech  Sergeant  for  driving  a 
bulldozer  on  the  Alcan  Highway,  was  the  man 
selected  to  run  the  tractor  which  was  to  power  the 
machine. 

The  afternoon  was  bright  and  warm.  The  field, 
although  turning  an  early  September  brown  with 
plenty  of  opened  white  cotton  showing  through 
the  leaves,  still  had  enough  green  in  it  to  smell 
alive  and  potent. 

"Dey  tells  me,"  shouted  Shully  T,  Mamie  T's 
daughter,  "dat  hit  will  likewise  gin  de  cotton,  bale 
hit  and  sell  hit,  pay  you  out  at  de  commissary,  and 
den  haul  off  and  plant  next  year's  crop  all  in  one 
lick!" 

"Shully  T,"  said  Bee  Bee  Dorcas,  warmly,  "you's 
a  case!    You  breaks  me  down!" 

Giles  gave  the  machinery  a  final  checking,  and 
signaled  Little  Bit  to  start  the  tractor. 


"Take  hit  away,"  ordered  Giles. 

Little  Bit,  conscious  of  being  the  key  man  to  the 
operation,  raced  the  engine  loudly,  slipped  in 
the  clutch,  and  then  eased  his  foot  off  the  pedal.  The 
tractor  rolled  forward.  A  hundred  water-damp, 
whirling  steel  spindles  shuttled  back  and  forth 
through  the  stalks.  The  air  became  foul  with  the 
smell  of  burnt  oil,  and  troubled  with  the  whickety- 
whackety  sound  of  machinery  in  motion.  Presently 
a  stream  of  freshly  picked  cotton  tumbled  from  the 
canvas  shute  into  an  accompanying  truck.  It  was 
a  miracle  come  to  pass! 

"Th'ow  her  in  mutual,  Little  Bit,"  screamed 
Shully  T.  "She's  a  cotton-pickin'  poor  fool,  and 
de  man  ain't  bawn  dat  can  stop  her!" 

Little  Bit  grinned,  released  the  steering  wheel 
momentarily,  and  lifted  both  hands  above  his  head. 
"Look  it!"  he  yelled.     "Widout  no  hands!" 


"Grab  dat  wheel!"  roared  Giles.  "Dis  is  workin'. 
Not  playin'." 

B'r  Charlie,  the  one-legged  preacher,  puffed  like 
a  frog  with  excitement.  "Hit's  pickin',  amen!"  he 
exclaimed.  "Praise  Glory,  hit's  pickin',  for  true! 
Maybe  us  ought  to  bow  we's  heads  and  pray  a 
prayer." 

"Dry  up,  you  imp  er  evil!"  snapped  Uncle  Henry, 
the  lotman  and  senior  deacon  in  religious  matters. 
"If  you  so  much  as  speak  one  good  word  to  de 
Lawd  about  dis  yonder  'bomination,  I'll  knock  yo' 
head  off!"  Uncle  Henry  loved  mules  and  hated 
machinery. 

"Now,  Henry,"  cautioned  the  Widow  Duck. 
"Don't  go  whuppin'  de  pastor  in  front  er  de  mem- 
bers. Hit'll  git  de  church  a  hard  name."  And,  turn- 
ing to  the  preacher,  she  added,  "And  you,  you  old 
(CONTINUED  ON   PACE  32) 
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J.  K.  Lasser  basks  in  the  sunshine  of  his  amazing  success,  Your  Income  Tax.    A  wiz  at  figures,  he  got  his  taste  for  them  adding  bowling  scores  for  a  newspaper 

He  Figures  to  Save  Ibu  Millions 

By  BILL  DAVIDSON 


N  1940  a  Yonkers,  New  York,  nurse, 
Helen  Krusko  Harsaghy,  studied  with 
displeasure  the  annual  income  figures 
listed  on  her  tax  return.  Out  of  her 
year's  takings  of  $1,517.96,  she  had  had 
to  pay  $71.84  for  regulation  uniforms,  and  $145.60 
for  laundering  them. 

According  to  her  reckoning  this  reduced  her 
earned  income  to  $1,300.52.  Since  she  had  been 
reading  about  cases  like  the  one  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment allowed  actor  Reginald  Denny  to  deduct 
as  a  business  expense  "the  cost  of  dental  bridge- 
work  to  replace  teeth  knocked  out  in  a  prize-fight 
movie,"  Mrs.  Harsaghy  thought  it  more  than  rea- 
sonable to  deduct  the  cost  of  her  uniforms,  etc.,  as 
similar  unavoidable  business  expenses. 

The  government,  however,  thought  differently, 
said,  "No,  you  don't,"  and  sent  her  a  bill  for  $1 1.81 
more. 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Harsaghy,  to  whom  $11.81 
wasn't  chicken  feed,  hit  the  ceiling  and  went 
to  an  accountant  in  New  York.  The  accountant 
sent  her  to  a  C.P.A.  tax  expert  named  J.  K.  Lasser, 
who  immediately  saw  that  the  miniscule  $11.81 
figure  involved  a  matter  of  principle  well  worth 
fighting  for.  By  the  time  Lasser  was  through,  a  tax 
court  judge  had  reversed  hallowed  Treasury  De- 
partment rulings  by  declaring  the  uniforms  not  only 
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of  nurses  but  of  traffic  cops,  surgeons,  etc.,  to  be 
deductible. 

A  high  Treasury  official  muttered  that  Lasser  had 
cost  Uncle  Sam  $80,000,000  by  taking  up  the 
cudgels  for  Mrs.  Harsaghy  and  others  like  her.  But 
Mrs.  Harsaghy  and  many  other  people  who  wear 
uniforms  to  work,  wrote  him  thank-you  letters 
calling  him  such  things  as  the  Little  Taxpayers' 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And  at  a  banquet,  publisher 
M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  president  of  Simon  &  Schus- 
ter, made  the  toast:  "Lasser  is  to  taxation  what 
Einstein  is  to  relativity." 

Both  overstatements  notwithstanding,  Lasser 
probably  does  mean  more  to  the  taxpayers  big  and 
little  than  anyone  else  in  the  United  States;  and  in 
1944,  no  less  than  1,000  Little  Taxpayers  tried  to 
show  their  appreciation  by  mailing  their  income  tax 
returns  directly  to  Lasser,  rather  than  to  the  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue. 

Lasser  is  a  short,  heavy-set  man  of  52,  with  blue 
eyes  and  a  prize  fighter's  displaced  nose,  who  heads 
a  70-man  firm  of  accountants  in  New  York.  This 
firm  controls  the  financial  destinies  of  much  of  the 
country's  publishing  industry.  He  is  Grand  Vizier 
to  more  than  200  magazines,  book  publishers  and 
radio  networks,  and  his  taxation  clients  range  from 
some  of  the  biggest  oil  companies  to  a  roadside 
diner  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 


Lasser-authored  textbooks  are  used  in  160  col- 
leges, at  three  of  which  Lasser  lectures  personally 
once  a  year.  He  is  a  big  wheel  in  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Accountants;  he  has  advised  governors 
on  fiscal  matters;  he  has  badgered  Congressional 
committees,  and  at  least  one  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  listed  him  as  The-Man-I-Would-Most- 
Like-to-Have-as-Collector-of -Internal-Revenue. 

But  none  of  this  high-priced  activity  has  brought 
him  as  much  fame  as  his  warfare  in  behalf  of  people 
like  Nurse  Harsaghy.  His  principal  weapon  is  a 
remarkable  paper-covered  book  entitled  Your  In- 
come Tax,  which  he  puts  out  every  year.  It  has 
been  barred  permanently  from  best-seller  lists, 
probably  because  it  makes  a  shambles  of  the  sales 
figures  of  all  other  books. 

A  1948  number  one  best  seller,  for  instance, 
was  Peace  of  Mind,  with  213,132  sales;  Your  In- 
come Tax  hit  over  500,000  the  same  year  and  put 
its  total  sales  since  1936  at  over  10,000,000. 

Hawked  like  a  magazine  from  newsstands  and 
drugstore  counters,  this  book  is  Lasser's  translation 
of  the  income  tax  law  into  simple  English.  Famed 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  Judge  Learned  Hand  once  de- 
clared that  that  law  was  so  unintelligible  to  him  that 
rather  than  tangle  with  it  he  preferred  to  take  no 
deductions  on  his  income  tax. 

Lasser  tangles  with  it  throughout  the  year,  and 
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To  the  millions  who  are  getting  headaches  over  their  income  tax  returns,  the 
story  of  J.  K.  Lasser  may  provide  a  welcome  relief.  Let  him  help  extricate 
you  from  your  tangle  with  tax  forms.    It  may  mean  money  in  your  pocket 


comes  up  with  some  useful  hidden  information, 
such  as  how  you  can  save  hundreds  of  dollars  by 
choosing  the  income  tax  form  best  suited  to  your 
case — not  necessarily  the  easiest  to  follow,  and  the 
fact  that  you  can  deduct  the  cost  of  items  like  ab- 
dominal supports,  frozen  auto  radiators,  theater 
tickets  for  visiting  customers,  and  attorneys'  fees 
'to  aid  in  the  collection  of  Irish  Sweepstakes  win- 
nings." Lasser  also  gives  a  line-by-line  demonstra- 
tion of  how  to  fill  out  the  income  tax  form,  a 
procedure  which  the  Treasury  Department  seems  to 
prefer  to  keep  cloaked  in  mystery. 

As  Simon  &  Schuster,  the  book's  publishers,  put 
it,  "There  is  no  best  seller  like  a  best  seller  that 
tells  people  how  to  save  money."  Lasser's  book  has 
become  an  American  institution.  Simon  &  Schus- 
ter have  dozens  of  letters  in  their  files  telling  how 
readers  made  out  their  income  tax  form  from  Las- 
ser's book,  went  to  a  lawyer  or  an  accountant  to 
make  sure  there  was  no  mistake,  and  then  dis- 
covered them  using  Lasser's  book,  too.  Readers 
also  report  that  nearly  all  government  revenue 
agents  they've  seen  carry  Lasser's  book  in  their 
back  pockets,  and  that  one  agent  said:  "It's  the 
only  way  I  can  understand  the  tax  law  sometimes." 

Portrait  of  a  Harassed  Taxpayer 

Last  March  15th,  the  Macon,  Georgia,  newspa- 
pers ran  a  page-one  photograph  of  a  harried  citizen 
drinking  coffee,  gulping  aspirin,  and  working  fe- 
verishly to  stave  off  the  vision  over  his  head  of  him- 
self in  a  striped  suit  behind  bars.  In  the  foreground 
was  a  copy  of  Your  Income  Tax,  by  J.  K..  Lasser. 

Lasser's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Little  Taxpayer 
often  get  him  into  the  news  columns  of  the  papers. 

A  woman  named  Ella  H.  Bartlett  came  to  Lasser 
when  she  discovered  that  the  Treasury  was  going 
to  take  a  healthy  bite  out  of  insurance  left  to  her 
by  her  deceased  father,  who  had  stipulated  that  the 
insurance  be  paid  in  240  monthly  installments. 
The  government  insisted  that  she  pay  tax  on  the 
sizable  interest  which  would  accrue  over  the  20- 
year  period. 

This  case  aroused  Lasser's  ire  and  he  took  it  on 
as  a  test  in  behalf  of  the  Little  Taxpayer.  David 
Boyd  Chase,  a  brilliant  partner  in  the  Lasser  firm, 
argued  the  matter  in  tax  court.  It  finally  was  de- 
cided by  the  Second  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
on  July  22,  1940.  Again,  Lasser  set  precedent.  As 
the  result  of  this  case,  the  Treasury  Department 
now  keeps  its  hands  off  all  such  life  insurance  pay- 
ments. Lasser,  therefore,  has  saved  money  for  mil- 
lions of  men,  women  and  children  in  the  United 
States,  and  possibly  for  you,  too,  if  you  are  the 
beneficiary  on  someone's  insurance  policy. 

In  another  case,  which  didn't  get  into  the  papers, 
a  poor  Chicago  widow  came  to  him  a  few  years 
ago  because  she  had  won  a  goodly  sum  in  the  Irish 
Sweepstakes,  most  of  which  the  government  was 
going  to  take  away  again  in  taxes.  She  proved  to 
Lasser  that  when  she  bought  the  ticket  she  had  cut 
it  into  six  pieces.  She  had  kept  one  section  and 
given  one  to  each  of  five  relatives.  This  was  for 
luck.  The  widow  didn't  realize  how  much  luck  it 
was.  Lasser  told  her  that  she  had  a  six-way  partner- 
ship. The  widow  and  her  five  relatives  thereupon 
paid  six  small  taxes  on  six  small  portions  of  the 
winnings,  rather  than  a  tremendous  tax  on  the  total. 

Lasser  played  a  major  part  in  getting  through 
Congress  the  law  which  now  allows  authors  to 
spread  income  from  a  long-term  project  over  a 
three-year  period,  even  if  all  the  money  was  col- 
lected in  a  single  vear. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52) 


SEVEN  WAYS  TO  SAVE  ON  YOUR  INCOME  TAX 

Through  ignorance,  or  timidity,  you  may  be  paying  Uncle  Sam  far  more  than  what  is  due  when  you  make 
out  your  tax  form  this  year.  Study  these  questions  and  answers  carefully — it  may  mean  money  in  your  pocket 


1.  Have  you  chosen  the  right 
tax  form? 

This  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  tax  overpayments.  Too  many 
people  with  incomes  under  $5,000 
are  frightened  by  the  figuring  neces- 
sary on  the  long  form  and  use  one 
of  the  short  methods,  which  only 
allows  an  automatic  deduction  of 
10  per  cent  of  your  adjusted  gross 
income.  Don't  be  lazy  or  over- 
whelmed by  the  technical  language. 
Try  both  the  long  and  the  short 
methods,  and  then  file  the  form  that 
gives  you  the  best  tax  break.  For 
instance,  a  man  with  a  $4,500  salary 
and  deductible  expenses  totaling 
$900  can  save  $82  by  using  the  long 
form.  If  his  charity  contributions, 
medical  expenses,  etc.,  total  less 
than  $450,  he  saves  money  by  using 
the  short  form.  If  you  make  over 
$5,000  a  year,  you  have  no  choice. 
You  must  use  the  long  form. 


2.  Are  you  taking  all  the  ex- 
emptions you  are  entitled  to? 

You  are  allowed  to  take  a  $600 
exemption  for  any  person  closely 
related  to  you  by  blood  or  by  mar- 
riage, provided  you  contribute  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  dependent's 
upkeep,  and  provided  the  dependent 
does  not  earn  more  than  $500  that 
year.  The  age  or  physical  condition 
of  the  dependent  does  not  matter.  It 
can  be  your  divorced  wife's  worth- 
less older  brother,  and  it  even  can 
be  an  infant  who  died  a  few  days 
after  birth. 

3.  Have  you  overlooked  de- 
ductible  expenses  to  which 
you  are  entitled? 

These  deductions  are  the  biggest 
source  of  tax  savings.  There  are 
hundreds.   Here  are  a  few  samples: 


A  plumber's  living  costs  while 
working  away  from  home. 

A  teacher's  expenses  incurred 
while  attending  a  teachers'  conven- 
tion in  another  city. 

The  books,  magazines  and  news- 
papers in  a  doctor's  waiting  room. 

Food  and  drinks  for  entertaining 
necessary  in  your  job  or  business. 

A  percentage  of  your  rent,  if  you 
use  part  of  your  residence  as  office 
space  to  produce  income. 

Union  dues. 

Alimony  paid  by  you. 

Depreciation  on  tools,  instru- 
ments or  apparatus  used  in  your 
work,  if  they  last  more  than  one 
year. 

Uniforms  necessary  in  your  work 


(like  nurses',  surgeons',  or  railroad 
conductors')  plus  cost  of  cleaning 
or  laundering  them. 

Rental  of  safe-deposit  box,  if  you 
keep  income-producing  securities 
there. 

Personal  bad  debts  up  to  $1,000. 

A  college  professor's  research  ex- 
penses for  a  book  to  be  published 
several  years  in  the  future. 

The  cost  of  the  book  you  buy  to 
help  you  make  out  your  income  tax. 


4.    Are    you    deducting    all 
medical  expenses? 

You  are  allowed  to  subtract  all 
medical  expenses  over  and  above  an 
amount  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  your 
adjusted  gross  income,  but  many 
people  overlook  this,  even  though 
tax  savings  are  needed  most  when 
sickness  hits.  Don't  forget  to  take 
off  eyeglasses,  ambulance  hire, 
wheel  chairs,  drugs,  false  teeth,  foot 
arches,  the  traveling  costs  of  trans- 
porting a  sick  person  to  a  hospital, 
therapeutic  baths,  gym  courses  if 
prescribed  by  a  physician,  trusses, 
meals  for  nurses,  health  insurance 


premiums,  and  even  tooth  paste. 
These  small  items  can  add  up  to  a 
surprisingly  juicy  sum. 


5.  Are  you  deducting  all  pos- 
sible charity  contributions? 

Another  major  item  overlooked 
by  most  people  is  the  deduction  of 
contributions  other  than  money,  to 
bona  fide  charities.  If  you  donated 
a  suit  to  United  Nations  Relief,  a 
pie  to  your  church  bazaar,  or  fur- 
niture to  a  child-welfare  auction, 
compute  the  used  value  of  the  con- 
tribution and  deduct  it.  You  also 
are  allowed  to  deduct  life-insurance 
premiums  if  a  church  or  other  char- 
ity is  listed  as  the  beneficiary. 


6.  ^4re  you  deducting  casu- 
alty losses? 

If  a  storm  damages  your  home, 
if  an  earthquake  collapses  your 
store,  if  a  flood  floats  your  garage 
away,  if  your  silverware  is  stolen,  if 
a  sudden  frost  froze  the  radiator  of 
your  car,  if  an  exploding  boiler 
wrecked  your  restaurant — and  you 
were  not  reimbursed  by  insurance 
for  the  total  damage — take  it  off! 
You're  entitled  to  deductions  for 
any  Acts  of  God  not  covered  by 
insurance. 

7.  Are  you  splitting  your  in- 
come, if  you're  married? 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  mar- 
ried couples  all  over  the  country 
are  permitted  to  add  their  net  in- 
comes, divide  the  total  in  two,  and 
then  pay  the  sum  of  two  small  taxes 
instead'  of  one  big  one.  In  most 
cases,  this  can  save  you  many, 
many  dollars.  Don't  neglect  to 
split  your  income! 
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USINESS 


By  JOHN  REID  BYERS 


THE  little  gray  man  in  the  battered  hat  sat  like 
the  others  on  the  floor,  his  back  against  the 
wall,  his  hands  obediently  half  raised.  Thirty 
feet  away,  just  inside  the  door,  his  tool  bag  lay 
open  against  the  radiator  on  which  he  had  been 
working  when  the  thin-faced  man  with  the  queer 
eyes  had  come  into  the  high-ceilinged  old  office 
with  a  small  automatic  in  one  yellow-gloved  hand. 
Close  to  the  tool  bag  a  plumber's  blowtorch  mut- 
tered and  hissed  as  it  spat  a  foot-long  blue  flame. 

Unlike  the  three  stocky,  well-dressed  men  who 
sat  beside  him,  there  was  no  tension  in  the  shabby 
little  gray  man's  posture,  no  anxiety  in  the  worn 
lines  of  his  face.  And  while  his  faded  blue  eyes 
studied  the  scene  in  front  of  them,  it  was  without 
excitement,  almost  without  interest. 

The  thin-faced  man  was  kneeling  in  front  of  the 
vault  now.  "I  could  make  one  of  you  monkeys 
open  up  for  me,"  he  was  saying.  "But  I  kind  of 
like  to  keep  in  practice."  He  shifted  the  gun  from 
his  right  hand  to  his  left,  and  pulled  off  the  glove 
with  his  teeth.  Beneath  the  yellow  pigskin  his  hand 
was  sheathed  in  flesh-colored  rubber. 

"There  ain't  six  other  guys  in  the  country  today 
can  do  this,"  he  boasted  as  his  fingers  closed  tightly 
about  the  combination  knob.  He  pressed  his  ear 
against  the  vault  door  and  began  to  turn  the  knob 
with  slow  precision.  His  eyes  and  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun  did  not  leave  the  men  at  the  wall.  For  perhaps 
a  minute  there  was  no  sound  but  the  muted  click- 
ing of  the  lock's  tumblers.  Then  the  thin-faced  man 
stood  up.  He  was  smiling  now.  Like  his  eyes,  his 
smile  was  not  quite  normal.  He  threw  the  lever  and 
swung  the  vault  door  open.  "It's  all  in  knowing 
how,  folks,"  he  said  happily.  "All  in  the  old  know- 
how!" 

He  shifted  the  gun  back  to  his  right  hand.  "And 
now  I  want  those  sparklers  you  took  off  the  boat 
this  morning,"  he  said  in  a  different  voice.  "Move 
quick,  one  of  you — or  I'll  let  the  gun  talk  for  me!" 

One  of  the  well-dressed  men  was  middle-aged; 
the  other  two  were  in  their  twenties.  The  middle- 
aged  man  spoke  now;  heavily,  with  a  slight  accent. 
"Get  them  for  him,  Carl.  He  will  shoot  else.  Heroin 
I  have  seen  before." 

The  young  man  next  to  him  got  slowly  to  his 
feet.  His  face  was  white  and  desperate.  "But  they 
are  not  insured  yet,  Uncle  Jacob!  We  will  be  bank- 
rupt!   Minna — the  babies — " 

The  thin-faced  man  jerked  his  gun  imperatively. 
"Cut  the  chatter!"  he  commanded.  "Are  you  going 
to  get  them?" 

"No!"  Carl  cried  out  suddenly;  and  flung  himself 
toward  the  man.  The  little  gun  cracked  sharply. 
Carl  dropped  to  his  knees  as  the  ejected  shell 
tinkled  against  the  wall.  His  hand  was  pressed 
against  his  right  shoulder  and  blood  began  to 
ooze  between  his  fingers. 

"The  next  shot'll  be  for  keeps!"  the  thin-faced 
man  snapped.   "Get  into  that  vault!" 

"No!"  young  Carl  cried  again.  He  was  stagger- 
ing to  his  feet  and  lurching  forward;  and  behind 
him  the  other  two  were  scrambling  erect,  shouting 
inarticulately.  The  little  gray  man  sat  without  mov- 
ing. 

"All  right!"  the  thin-faced  man  said  savagely. 
Leveling  the  gun  at  Carl's  chest  he  pressed  the  trig- 
ger.  There  was  no  explosion.    For  an  instant  he 
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jerked  futilely  at  the  slide  of  the  jammed  automatic. 
But  Carl  was  upon  him;  the  others,  still  shouting, 
close  behind.  He  brought  the  flat  of  the  gun  down 
on  Carl's  head,  pushed  the  half -stunned  man  into 
the  path  of  the  other  two  and  leaped  toward  the 
door.  But  he  did  not  open  it.  Dropping  the  use- 
less gun,  he  snatched  up  the  sputtering  blowtorch 
in  one  swift,  smooth  motion,  and  turned  to  face  the 
three  men.  "All  right!"  he  said  again.  "All  right, 
smart  monkeys!" 

Carl  first  and  then  the  other  two  had  nerved 
themselves  to  defy  the  gun.  But  before  the  spitting, 
blue-flamed  horror  in  the  thin-faced  man's  hand 
they  huddled  like  sheep  now;  like  sheep  allowed 
themselves  to  be  driven  back  to  stand  against  the 
wall  where  the  little  gray  man  still  sat.  The  thin- 
faced  man  was  laughing.  "And  now  we'll  collect 
those  sparklers,"  he  said.  "And  then  I'm  going  to 
shut  you  smart  monkeys  up  in  the  vault  and  leave 
you  there!  Maybe  some  of  you'll  still  be  alive  when 
they  find  you." 

SIGHING  unhappily,  the  little  gray  man  strug- 
gled to  his  feet.  "That'd  be  murder,"  he  said 
mildly.  He  had  taken  off  his  battered  hat  and  stood 
with  it  in  his  hand  as  he  confronted  the  thin-faced 
man.  "Your  robbing  these  folks  wasn't  none  of  my 
concern,"  he  went  on  peevishly.  "Don't  approve  of 
jewelry  anyway;  all  vainglory  and  tomfoolishness! 
But  murder's  different.  Murder's  in  the  public  do- 
main, kind  of.   It's  everybody's  business!" 

The  thin-faced  man  was  swinging  the  torch  in 
a  lazy  arc.  He  extended  the  arc  to  include  the  lit- 
tle gray  man  now.  "Don't  worry,  Pop,"  he  said 
gaily.  "You'll  be  in  there  with  'em,  helping  'em  to 
breathe  slow!" 

The  little  man  shook  his  head.  "Don't  think  so," 
he  said  shortly. 

The  muttering  blue  flame  swung  toward  him 
threateningly.  The  little  gray  man  moved  the  hand 
that  held  his  hat  in  a  quick,  whipping  motion. 


The  torch  continued  to  hiss  angrily.  But  the  savage 
blue  flame  was  gone.  "All  right,  you  folks!"  the  lit- 
tle man  ordered  in  the  same  peevish  voice.  .  .  . 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  the  police  had  removed 
their  prisoner  and  the  doctor  had  gone,  the  middle- 
aged  man  approached  the  little  gray  man,  busy  once 
more  with  the  radiator  beside  the  door.  He  walked 
carefully  wide  of  the  relighted  blowtorch.  "Yet  I 
do  not  understand,"  he  said.  The  little  man  looked 
up  at  him  with  the  irritation  of  an  interrupted  crafts- 
man. "I  have  seen  these  things" — the  middle-aged 
man  gestured  toward  the  grumbling  torch — "out- 
doors, in  strong  winds.  They  do  not  go  out.  But 
you — " 

The  little  gray  man  shrugged  impatiently.  "Take 
a  hurricane  to  blow  one  of  them  out,"  he  agreed. 
"But  about  the  first  thing  a  plumber  learns  is  that 
you  can  slap  them  out  easy  and  quick.  With  a 
piece  of  sacking,  say.  Or  an  old  hat!"  For  an  in- 
stant his  lips  curled  in  a  wintry  smile.  "Guess  it's 
kind  of  like  that  fellow  said — 'all  in  the  old  know- 
how.'  " 

There  was  a  folded  slip  of  paper  in  the  middle- 
aged  man's  hand.  He  extended  it  now.  "For  you," 
he  said.  "We  are  grateful." 

The  little  man  unfolded  the  check  and  studied  it 
for  a  moment.  "Five  hundred  dollars,  eh?  Think 
well  of  yourselves,  don't  you?"  His  voice  was 
faintly  angry.  He  held  the  slip  of  paper  to  the  tip 
of  the  blue  flame,  watched  it  char  to  nothingness. 
"Never  took  a  cent  in  my  life  I  hadn't  earned,  mis- 
ter! And  I  don't  aim  to  start  now!" 

"You  saved  our  lives!" 

"Was  saving  my  own,  too,  wasn't  I?"  the  little 
man  pointed  out  peevishly. 

"But  isn't  there  something  you'll  let  us  do  for 
you?"  The  middle-aged  man's  voice  was  almost 
humble. 

The  little  gray  man  pursed  his  lips  thoughtfully. 
"Well,"  he  conceded  at  last,  "you  can  buy  me  a 
new  hat." 
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In  her  shop  on  New  York's  fashionable  East  Side,  petite  Lilly  Dache  gives  a  bit  of  material  the  magical  touch  that  transforms  a  hat  into  an  exclusive  creation 

The  Magic  of  Lilly  Dache 


c  for 


w 


HEN  Madame  Lilly  Dacbi,  look- 
ing down  from  a  window  of 
her  nine-story  building  in  New 
York,  on  a  morning  in  1941, 
perceived  a  group  of  pickets 

back  and  forth  bearing  signs, 
Not    Patronize    Lilly    Dache, 


Behind  the  beautiful  hat  you  may  be  wearing  lies 
this  fantastic  story  of  a  clever  woman  and  an  idea 


marching 
Please    Do 

America's  Foremost  Milliner,  she  was  both  furious 
and  nattered.  To  be  described  as  America's  fore- 
most milliner  by  the  United  Hatters,  Cap  and  Mil- 
linery Workers  International  Union,  which  controls 
85  per  cent  of  millinery  workers  in  the  United 
States,  was,  Dach£  admits  in  retrospect,  "a  very 
great  compliment." 

Somewhat  more  to  her  liking  have  been  the  gen- 
tle ribs  of  cartoonists  who  have  spread  her  name 
to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth.    During 


By  HAMBLA  BAUER 

the  war,  Yank  pictured  two  G.I.s  in  camouflage 
attire  lying  in  the  grass  on  a  South  Pacific  atoll. 
One  wore  the  usual  leaf-covered  helmet.  Atop  the 
other's  head  sat  a  fantasy  of  daisies.  Said  the  tra- 
ditionally camouflaged  G.I.  to  his  daisy-bedecked 
buddy,  "Who  tlte  hell  are  you  supposed  to  be — 
Lilly  Dach-ay!" 

Dach6  worked  for  13  years  to  gain  her  position. 
She  has  worked  and  worried  for  13  more  trying  to 
hold  it.  Today  her  label  goes  in  about  20,000  hats 


a  year.  From  their  sale  in  500  swank  shops 
and  department  stores  throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  her  New  York  salon  she  grosses 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

According  to  Madame  Dache  her  bonnets 
are  either  "terrific  creations,"  or  "moldedlike 
sculpture."  In  the  terrific  creation  department 
are  numbers  that  sell  from  $85  to  about  $150  each. 
These  may  be  masses  of  flowers  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, stuffed  birds  or  clumps  of  feathers  in  fall  and 
winter,  and  for  dressy  wear,  pillboxes  or  turbans 
covered  with  elaborate  embroidery.   The  embroi- 
dery, Dache  hastens  to  explain,  is  sometimes  real 
gold  or  antique  silver.  There  are  also  restaurant  and 
evening  jobs  made  of  layers  of  maline  or  horsehair 
and  veiling,  which  Dache  doesn't  try  to  explain. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  75) 
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CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  SECRET  THAT  COULDN'T  BE  SHARED 


The  Story:  One  night  in  London  a  young 
man  named  Storm  Kennedy,  who  conducts  dis- 
creet private  investigations,  is  paid  an  unex- 
pected visit  by  Lord  Glengale.  He  asks 
Kennedy  to  follow  his  daughter,  Lady  Hilary. 
Glengale  is  afraid  she  is  being  blackmailed  and 
that  she  might  do  something  rash.  Kennedy  has 
met  Lady  Hilary  and  been  impressed  by  her 
beauty,  and  on  that  same  foggy  night  he  follows 
her  to  a  country  place  in  Surrey  where  a  party  is 
being  given  by  Joan  and  Peter  Faraway.  While 
there  he  loses  sight  of  her.  Looking  for  her  again 
he  sees  Faraway  discover  a  man's  body  on  the 
terrace.  The  man  has  been  stabbed  in  the  chest 
with  a  small  jeweled  dagger.  The  telephone  is 
out  of  order  and  Kennedy  sends  Faraway  and  a 
blond  young  man  named  Lovelace  to  a  call  box 
at  the  main  highway  so  he  will  have  time  to  make 
his  own  examination.  Kennedy  then  discovers 
two  things — a  woman's  footprints  around  the 
body  and  a  small  lace  handkerchief.  Afraid  that 
these  clues  might  in  some  way  point  to  Lady  Hil- 
ary he  obscures  the  footprints  and  pockets  the 
handkerchief.  He  hurries  back  inside  in  time  to 
tell  an  Egyptian  called  Mohammed  and  a  beau- 
tiful brunette,  Mrs.  Muller,  that  they  must  not 
leave.  Shortly  after  the  police  have  arrived  Peter 
Faraway  tells  Kennedy  that  a  young  lady  named 
Sidonia,  the  singer  with  the  band  that  played  at 
the  party,  has  disappeared. 

PART  9  OF  A  FIVE-PART  SERIAL 

MISS  ELPHINSTOWE  signed  her 
brief  statement  at  the  desk  where 
Superintendent  Croker  sat.  Lay- 
ing her  pen  down,  she  said,  "Do 
you  think,  Superintendent,  I  could  hope  to 
go  home,  now?" 

"There  is  only  one  more  witness  to  see, 
Madam.    Then  you  can  go." 

"Who's  the  witness?" 

The  superintendent  glanced  at  some  notes. 
"Someone  called  Sidonia.  Do  you  know  her?" 

"I  saw  her,  during  the  evening.  She  makes 
unpleasant  noises  into  a  microphone." 

The  superintendent's  reply  was  interrupted. 
The  phone  bell  rang.  "According  to  evi- 
dence," he  muttered,  "this  line  is  out  of  or- 
der." 

"Service  suspended,  sir,  no  doubt,"  said 
the  sergeant  in  attendance,  respectfully. 
"Doesn't  apply  to  incoming  calls." 

Superintendent  Croker  took  up  the  re- 
ceiver. "Yes?  Superintendent  Croker,  Kings 
Riding,  here."  He  listened  attentively  for 
some  time.  "I  will  make  all  arrangements. 
Quite  clear.  You  may  leave  it  to  me." 

He  hung  up.   He  glanced  at  the  sergeant 


and  then  at  Miss  Elphinstowe.  "Scotland 
Yard,"  he  explained.  "That  was  the  assistant 
commissioner.  I  don't  know  who  called  the 
Yard.  I  didn't.  But  I'm  instructed  to  hold 
all  material  witnesses  and  keep  the  body  on 
the  premises  until  the  C.I.D.  officers  ar- 
rive— " 

"Meaning  that  I  can't  go  home?"  Miss 
Elphinstowe  said. 

"My  regrets,  Madam.    Yes." 

Someone  was  descending  the  short  stair 
which  led  up  to  an  arched  opening.  Amid  a 
hushed  silence,  the  figure  became  visible; 
that  of  a  tall,  thin,  parchment-faced  old  man, 
who  peered  through  pince-nez,  and  who  wore 
an  untidy  dressing  gown  over  wrinkled  pa- 
jamas. He  paused  on  the  last  step,  looking 
down  from  one  to  another. 

"What  the  devil  is  this?"  he  demanded.  He 
fixed  an  angry  glare  upon  the  superintendent. 
"Who  the  hell  are  you?" 

"I  am  Police  Superintendent  Croker  of 
Kings  Riding.  Are  you  Larkhall  Pike,  the 
owner  of  this  house?  If  so,  I  must  ask  you 
where  you  have  been  all  night." 

"I  have  been  asleep,  sir,  a  fact  it  is  possible 
to  deduce  from  my  attire.  I  was  awakened 
by  the  telephone.  I  demand  again — what  is 
this?" 

Before  the  superintendent  could  reply, 
there  came  a  rap  on  the  door,  and  Inspector 
Hawley  entered.  i 

"Ambulance  from  Lychgate  is  here,  sir," 
he  said.  "But  I  have  to  report  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  witness." 

"What  name?"  Croker  snapped. 

"The  only  name  I  have  is  Sidonia." 

"Has  she  been  searched  for?" 

"Men  searching  now,  sir." 

"Another  question:  Am  I  indebted  to  you 
for  notifying  Scotland  Yard  of  this  affair?" 

"Yes,  sir.  The  Honorable  Peter  Faraway 
is  Lord  Deem's  son,  and  those  are  our  in- 
structions where — "  ' 

"Quite  so!"  The  superintendent  turned  to 
Miss  Elphinstowe.  "I  need  not  detain  you, 
Madam." 

As  she  went  out  the  sergeant  closed  the 
door  behind  her.  When  she  walked  into  the 
little  white-paneled  room  where  she  had  left 
Hilary,  it  was  empty.  But  Hilary's  bag  and 
wrap  lay  on  the  worn  leather  sofa.  The  glazed 
door  was  half  open,  and  the  air  of  the  room 
damp  and  misty.  Miss  Elphinstowe  stepped 
outside. 

"Hilary,"  she  called,  softly,  "where  are 
you?" 


"Ssh!  Pull  the  door  to,  Elfie!  There's 
— something  going  on — " 

Hilary  stood  just  outside,  on  the  corner  of 
the  terrace.  Miss  Elphinstowe  heard  subdued 
voices,  and,  somewhere  below,  saw  moving 
lights.  She  joined  Hilary,  putting  a  protective 
arm  around  her  shoulders. 

"What  is  it,  dear?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  heard  Mr.  Kennedy's 
voice.  Look!  There's  a  flight  of  steps  here 
and  some  sort  of  pond  at  the  bottom.  Police 
down  there!" 

THEY  stole  to  the  head  of  the  steps,  which 
neither  had  noted  before.  The  breeze  had 
begun  to  disperse  the  fog.  It  was  possible  to 
see  a  neglected  and  slimy  lily  pond  below, 
surrounded  by  mossy  paving.  A  number  of 
men  were  moving  about,  and  the  scene  was 
lent  macabre  lighting  by  their  flashlights. 

Storm  Kennedy  was  bending  over  a  dim 
shape  which  lay  beside  the  pool. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  Hilary  spoke  in  a  tremu- 
lous whisper.  "I  believe  someone  else — has 
been  killed!" 

Lights  were  focused  on  the  hitherto  shad- 
owy figure — a  woman's  body.  It  was  that  of 
Sidonia.  .  .  . 

"There  has  been  a  sort  of  formal  garden 
down  there,"  Storm  Kennedy  explained  rap- 
idly. "It's  a  wilderness,  now,  and  the  steps 
are  dangerous.  We  found  her  lying  under  a 
lavender  bush,  which  had  grown  into  a  young 
tree." 

Superintendent  Croker  nodded,  shortly. 
"Have  you  sent  for  the  doctor?" 

"No,  sir."  Inspector  Hawley  shook  his 
head  in  gloomy  resignation.  "The  lady — 
Miss  Elphinstowe — tells  me  she  had  six  years 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  can  manage  very 
well  herself." 

"But,  look  here,"  Peter  Faraway  broke  in, 
"I  mean  to — " 

"One  moment,  Peter!"  Kennedy  said.  "I 
want  a  word  with  you."  Kennedy  took  Pe- 
ter's arm  and  led  him  into  the  courtyard. 

As  they  moved  away,  Inspector  Hawley 
removed  his  depressing  hat  and  scratched  his 
close-cropped  head.  "That  gentleman  seems 
to  have  taken  charge  here,"  he  remarked. 

Miss  Elphinstowe  walked  briskly  into  the 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  42) 


"What  I  don't  understand,"  Kennedy  said, 
"is  why  you  said  you  had  never  seen  the 
murdered  man  before,  when  you  knew  him" 
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m  Pkce  of  Pubj 

By  JACK  SHER 

He  had  hurt  her  in  the  past  and  now,  coming  to  her  for 

help,  he  could  hurt  her  again.    But  her  pity  was  to< 
great  and  she  could  not  deny  him  the  thing  he  asked 


From  the  window  Grace  saw  Eddie's  petulant  face.  Hate  swept  through  her,  but  she  could  not  sustain  it 


lANIC  sat  in  her  stomach  like  a  cannon 
ball  as  she  watched  Eddie  Linden  step 
out  of  his  blue  convertible  coupe  into 
the  hot,  bright  glare  of  the  California 
sunlight.  She  stood  shielded  from  view  by  the  rich 
curtains  in  the  spacious  house  on  the  Palisades  over- 
looking the  Pacific.  She  was  a  large-boned  woman, 
tall,  with  regular,  almost  masculine  features.  Her 
hands  were  very  attractive,  long-fingered  and  some- 
how delicate.  Her  wide,  gray  eyes  were  sensitive 
and  frightened. 

She  watched  Eddie  come  up  the  long,  flagstone 
walk  with  slow,  deliberate  steps.  His  young,  good- 
looking  face  was  both  cruel  and  petulant,  the  way 
she  had  seen  it  many  times.  She  knew  he  would 
drop  that  look  before  he  reached  the  door  and  that 
his  face  would  wear  a  mask  of  charm.  He  was  hat- 
less.  He  wore  the  outfit  of  his  profession — a  soft 
cashmere  sport  coat,  tan  slacks,  moccasin-type 
shoes. 

Her  palms  were  moist,  her  breathing  difficult, 
when  the  bell  rang.  She  walked  through  the  hall 
to  the  front  door  and  opened  it.  At  the  sight  of  his 
face,  a  hate  swept  through  her,  but  she  could  not 
sustain  it  when  he  smiled. 

"Hello,  Grace."  His  voice  was  sweet  and  hum- 
ble, but  his  eyes  were  not. 

"Hello,  Eddie." 

"Do  I  come  in?"  He  smiled.  "Or  do  I  stay  out 
here  in  left  field?" 

"Come  in,"  she  answered  and  her  voice  seemed 
small  and  cringing  to  her. 

He  followed  her  through  the  house  to  the  terrace, 
where  lunch  was  waiting.  They  began  to  eat  and  he 
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was  silent,  his  eyes  avoiding  hers,  pretending  a 
dreamy  interest  in  the  peaceful  view  of  the  ocean 
and  the  endless  horizon. 

"I  hear  they  dropped  your  option,  Eddie."  She 
pushed  the  words  toward  him  rapidly. 

His  eyes  swung  toward  hers,  careful,  casual  eyes. 
"Uh-huh,"  he  answered.  "The  slash  is  on  all  over 
town,  writers  with  fifteen  and  twenty  screen  credits 
doing  nothing."  He  smiled.  "So  what?  I'll  lick  the 
thing.  I'll  catch  on  somewhere." 

These,  she  knew,  were  only  words,  having  no  rela- 
tion to  what  he  was  thinking  as  he  looked  at  her. 
She  knew  what  he  was  thinking,  almost  the  exact 
words  that  formed  the  thoughts,  the  script-confer- 
ence reasoning  and  language  that  had  become  a 
habit  with  him  for  over  a  year  now,  ever  since  she 
had  used  her  connections  and  got  him  the  job. 

Eddie,  I  know  wliatyou  are  thinking  now.  I  know 
how  your  mind  works.  You're  thinking  of  the  spot 
you're  in  and  you're  getting  panicky.  All  you've 
got  is  a  car  and  a  closet  full  of  clothes.  You  know 
I  can  save  you.   You  think  you  can  make  me  do  it. 

"Why  did  you  come  back,  Eddie?" 

"You're  still  my  wife,  aren't  you?"  His  voice  was 
soft,  soft  as  the  gentle,  ocean  breeze  moving  across 
the  terrace.  "Grace — " 

"I  haven't  been  your  wife  for  eight  months,  Ed- 
die." Her  words  sounded  like  beaten  things  to  her. 
"Since  you  walked  out  of  here,  you  haven't  known 
I  existed." 

"I  guess  you're  my  luck,"  he  answered  slowly. 
"Whenever  I  leave  you,  hon,  my  luck  goes." 

"And  my  luck,"  she  said,  resignedly,  "was  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  heel  .  .  ." 


ItlUSTRATED   BY  MILTON   WOLSKY 


"If  you're  going  to  talk  like  that — "  he  said,  get- 
ting up  from  his  chair.  But  he  did  not  move  away 
from  the  table. 

"You  came  back  to  ask  me  not  to  go  through 
with  the  divorce,  Eddie." 

She  waited,  wondering  what  he  would  say  this 
time. 

Her  look  of  quiet  expectancy  flushed  the  words 
out  of  him.  His  speech  was  boyish  and  persuasive. 
He  moved  around  the  table  toward  her,  hopefully. 
She  half  heard  the  words.  "We  can  make  a  going 
concern  of  our  marriage  again,  Grace  .  .  .  darling 
.  .  .  you've  always  been  sweet  .  .  .  the  terrible  things 
I've  done  .  .  .  darling  .  .  .  believe  me  .  .  .  darling." 

She  remained  motionless  in  the  chair.  He  was 
close  to  her  now  and  she  began  to  tremble.  She  felt 
the  pressure  of  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  From  far 
off,  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  telephone  ringing. 
His  face  brushed  against  her  cheek,  gently. 

"Don't,  please  don't,"  she  said,  "the  telephone — " 

"Let  it  ring." 

She  forced  herself  to  rise  and  move  away  from 
him.  She  left  the  terrace  and  walked  slowly  through 
the  living  room  into  the  hall.  She  picked  up  the  re- 
ceiver and  spoke  and  then  a  voice  was  loud  and 
harsh  in  her  ear.  It  was  Eddie's  agent,  Nat  Dorf- 
man. 

"I  can't  find  the  guy,"  Nat's  voice  told  her;  "must 
be  on  a  bat.  Thought  you  might  know  where  he  is. 
Listen,  I  got  a  deal  for  him  in  radio.  Seven-fifty 
per,  the  Jerry  Brody  show,  a  year's  contract  and 

after  that,  the  sky's  the  limit 1  gotta  find  the  guy. 

I  thought  you  might  know,  Grace." 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  74) 
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London's  Mighty  Crook  Trap 


By  COLLIE  SMALL 


Behind  its  facade  of  storybook  fame  Scotland  Yard  stands  ready 
to  deal  with  anything  "Dial  999"  may  bring — a  cat  burglar  in 
Kensington  or  an  unidentified  corpse  in  the  Outer  Hebrides 


COTLAND  YARD,  a  musty,  dungeon- 

Slike  police  fortress  tucked  away  under 
the  turrets  of  London's  busy  White- 
hall, has  waged  a  relentless  and  fre- 
quently inspired  campaign  against 
indictable  crime  for  well  over  100  years.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  best-known  police  organiza- 
tion in  the  world.  Yet  the  illusion  persists  that 
Scotland  Yard  men  are  witless  chuckleheads 
who  could  not  deduce  their  way  through  an  or- 
dinary crossword  puzzle. 

That  brilliant  storybook  eccentric,  Sherlock 
Holmes,  is  largely  to  blame  for  endowing  Scot- 
land Yard  with  this  reputation  for  indelible  stu- 
pidity. On  foggy  nights,  Holmes  would  emerge 
from  the  house  on  Baker  Street,  sniff  the  blood 
on  the  night  air  expectantly,  and  leisurely  make 


his  way  to  the  scene  of  a  baffling  murder,  where 
he  would  proceed  methodically  to  make  a  fool 
of  the  poor  Scotland  Yard  inspector  assigned  to 
the  case. 

"I  think,"  Holmes  would  chuckle  when  it  was 
all  over,  "this  should  mean  a  promotion  for  you, 
Lestrade." 

"We  shall  see,  sir,"  the  inspector  would  say 
evenly,  struggling  to  conceal  his  chagrin  at  be- 
ing outwitted  by  the  master  detective. 

Some  mystery-story  writers  have  tried  to 
square  things  by  introducing  Scotland  Yard  men 
as  normal  human  beings  instead  of  blundering 
bumpkins,  but  the  damage  already  done  to  the 
Yard's  reputation  by  the  amazing  Holmes  seems 
to  be  irreparable.  More  is  the  pity,  because  Scot- 
land Yard  in  its  time  has  produced  operatives 


worthy  of  Holmes,  Poirot  and  Vance  put  to- 
gether. 

The  late  Sir  Bernard  Spilsbury,  for  example, 
who  sent  an  impressive  number  of  criminals  to 
the  gallows  with  his  scientific  gleanings  from  a 
lock  of  hair,  a  speck  of  dust  or  a  vagrant  bruise, 
behaved  precisely  as  Holmes  would  have  be- 
haved in  similar  circumstances. 

Sir  Bernard  specialized  in  corpses,  and  his 
graphic  lectures  on  the  subject  have  actually  been 
known  to  produce  fainting  among  burly  po- 
licemen. A  senior  inspector  once  described  the 
scene  at  an  exhumation  conducted  by  Spilsbury. 

"I  walked  into  the  room  and  there  it  was  (the 
corpse)  all  laid  out  ready  for  examination.  I  was 
terribly  afraid  I  should  make  a  fool  of  myself, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70) 
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The  grim,  stalwart  main  entrance 
to  London's  powerful  police  cen- 
ter: world-renowned  Scotland  Yard 
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hare's  way  with  babes 


By  NORD  RILEY 


It  is  a  regrettable  fact,  but  bawling  babies,  diapers  and  such  things  are  not  conducive  to  Romance.    See 
what  happened  to  Superfort  Pilot  O'Hare  when  he  had  the  temerity  to  undertake  to  run  a  didy  laundry 


,^ 


"HEN  the  war  with  Japan  ended,  Major 
Barney  O'Hare,  a  young  man  with  ami- 
able brown  eyes  and  short  fair  hair, 
crossed  a  Guam  airstrip  to  a  B-29  named 
Oops!  Sorry!  He  patted  the  old  girl's  riveted  bot- 
tom. "You're  a  good  clean  kid,"  he  said  gently, 
"and  we've  been  happy  together,  but  I  gotta  tell  you 
something!  We're  through.  From  now  on,  getting 
me  into  a  flying  machine  is  going  to  require  armed 
force.  So  long,  baby,  keep  your  tail  up." 

Back  in  the  United  States,  Barney  became  a  teller 
in  a  Los  Angeles  bank  at  $180  a  month.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  his  wage  had  soared  to  $200  and  he 
was  starting  to  act  funny.  A  drawerful  of  the  long 
green  depressed  him  unspeakably  and  he  judged 
he  was  getting  a  warped  mind  from  looking  at  peo- 
ple from  the  inside  of  a  cage.  His  feet  hurt.  Worst 
of  all,  though,  was  the  bus  trip  to  and  from  his 
home  in  Hermosa  Beach.  Twice  each  day  he  passed 
the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Airport  and  seeing  the 
big  crates  made  him  feel  terrible.  So  one  day  he 
quit  the  bank  and  went  over  to  confer  with  his 
former  copilot,  Bill  Quinn,  personnel  manager  of 
Olympic  Airlines.  Olympic  flew  up  and  down  the 
coast  and  surprised  the  industry  by  making  a  little 
money. 

They  shook  hands,  slapped  each  other  upon  the 
shoulder  and,  in  the  manner  of  old  comrades-in- 
arms,  hastened  to  a  saloon  for  a  glass  of  beer.  After 
a  decent  interval  Barney  said  he  had  called  upon 
his  old  buddy  in  regard  to  a  position  with  Olympic. 

"You  and  everybody  else  from  the  outfit,"  Quinn 
said  with  slight  bitterness.  "What  did  you  have  in 
mind?" 

"I  want  to  fly.  I  gotta,  I'm  dragging  my  flaps." 
He  took  a  gulp  of  brew  and  recounted  the  story  of 
his  melancholy  civilian  life.  "Leave  us  be  blunt, 
Lieutenant,  I'm  queer  for  airplanes." 

Quinn  meditated  aloud.  "You're  a  fine  pilot  and 
you've  got  multiengine  hours  to  burn.  You've  got 
some  prewar  transport  experience.  You're  my 
buddy.  On  the  other  hand  we've  got  a  stack  of  ap- 
plications from  here  to  Christmas,  but  even  at  that 
we  might  have  an  opening.  There's  just  one  hitch." 

Barney  said  he  was  far  from  astounded. 

"The  boss,  Clark  Hungerford  himself,"  Quinn 


explained,  "sent  me  a  memo  recommending  a  pilot 
he  knows  personally.  Fellow  name  of  Parker.  If 
this  Parker  measures  up  to  you  I'll  have  to  give  him 
the  nod." 

"A  Hungerford  pet,  huh?" 

Quinn  shook  his  head.  "Hungerford  is  fair.  If 
this  fellow  isn't  top-notch  the  boss  wouldn't  hire 
him  if  he  were  his  twin  brother.  You'll  get  a  fan- 
rattle  and  roll,  Barney."  He  quaffed  his  beer  and 
rose.  "The  boss  is  in  Seattle  and  I  won't  make  a  de- 
cision until  he  gets  back  in  a  week  or  so.  Mean- 
while, you  fill  out  your  application,  get  your  licenses 
from  CAA,  take  your  physical  and  be  set.  Okay, 
Major?" 

"Saloonkeeper,"  Barney  said,  "another  beer  for 
my  little  old  lieutenant." 

That  evening  Barney  picked  up  his  mother  at  her 
Baby  Shop  and  Didy  Laundry  and  together  they 
drove  home.  Mrs.  O'Hare,  long  a  widow,  was  a 
slender,  graying,  urbane  woman  and  a  success  in 
the  business  of  collecting,  washing  and  delivering 
diapers.  Barney  worried  about  telling  her  that  he'd 
quit  a  steady  job  to  return  to  aviation.  When  he 
told  her  she  patted  his  hand  and  smiled.  "What 
took  you  so  long,  son?"  she  asked. 

"Don't  mind,  huh,  Ma?"  He  overflowed  with  af- 
fection for  this  understanding  woman.  "Just  had 
an  idea,  Mrs.  O'Hare.  I  got  a  couple  weeks  with 
nothing  to  do.  You  haven't  had  a  vacation  in  five 
years.  Starting  tomorrow  you  shove  off  for  two 
weeks." 

"And  who  will  keep  the  city's  babies'  bottoms 
covered  while  I'm  away?" 

"Your  loving  male  issue,  Barney." 

"If  you'll  pardon  a  gauche  expression,"  Mrs. 
O'Hare  said.    "Oh,  brother!" 

"Sure.  Lemme  explain.  Those  three  old  creatures 
in  the  laundry  can  run  that.  You  got  Jimmy  on  the 
delivery  truck.  And  certainly  I  am  bright  enough 
to  peddle  rubber  pants  to  a  baby." 

She  pondered  the  proposition  with  mounting  en- 
thusiasm. "This  may  set  the  diaper  industry  back 
on  its  pins,  but  I'll  take  the  offer.  And  I  thank  you, 
son." 

It  required  but  a  few  days  for  Barney  to  learn 
that  Mrs.  O'Hare  was  a  kind  of  mother  emeritus 


for  the  community.  Barney's  heart,  which  held 
deep  and  sentimental  admiration  for  motherhood, 
was  warmed  at  the  way  young  childbearers  gath- 
ered in  the  store  to  talk  shop. 

Early  one  evening  in  the  middle  of  the  first  week, 
while  he  was  in  the  baby  shop  working  on  the 
books,  the  phone  rang  and  a  woman  asked  for  Mrs. 
O'Hare. 

"Mrs.  O'Hare  is  away.  This  is  Mr.  O'Hare." 

"That's  a  tough  break,  but  maybe  you'll  do. 
You're  probably  to  blame  anyway.  Our  didies 
weren't  delivered  today  and  I  want  you  to  bring 
some  out  right  away."  The  woman  sounded  har- 
assed. "Harry  is  baying  like  a  beagle." 

"What  seems  to  be  eating  Harry?" 

"What's  eat — now,  hold  on,  Mr.  O'Hare,  comedy 
is  unnecessary.  I've  been  told  Mrs.  O'Hare  is  very 
clever  with  babies  andthat  she'd  know  what  to  do 
with  Harry." 

"Ah — yes,"  Barney  said. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  have  any  idea  of  what  goes 
on  in  their  soft  little  skulls?" 

Backed  with  three  days'  experience  and  rankled 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  58) 
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The  Hell -Raisin  Beaver 

By  EDWIN  WAY  TEALE 


"1WENTY  miles  north  of  Montpelier,  in 

T  Vermont,  railroad  section  men  recently 
raced  to  clear  the  tracks.  Beavers  had 
felled  trees  across  the  right  of  way.  In 
northern  New  Jersey,  not  far  from  the 
Picatinny  Arsenal,  a  retired  physician  opened  his 
cellar  door  and  found  his  basement  a  swimming 
pool.  Beavers  had  dammed  up  near-by  Rockaway 
River  and  diverted  the  water  his  way.  A  stream- 
side  apple  orchard,  in  Michigan,  was  suddenly  re- 
duced by  half  a  dozen  trees — felled  by  beavers. 

In  the  Northwest,  ice  at  an  outdoor  skating  rink 
sagged  and  cracked  when  the  water  beneath  mys- 
teriously ebbed  away.   Busy  beavers  again. 

Across  the  country,  highway  crews  are  finding 
their  culverts  stopped  up.  Western  farmers  are 
discovering  their  irrigation  ditches  plugged.  A 
New  England  miller  has  had  his  mill  flooded  more 
than  once.  The  owner  of  a  large  cranberry  bog 
spent  weeks  trying  to  outwit  a  pair  of  industrious 
beavers.  When  he  tried  to  flood  his  bog  in  the  fall, 
they  dammed  up  the  inlet;  when  he  tried  to  drain  it 
in  the  spring,  they  plugged  the  outlet. 


The  chisel-toothed  beaver  is  engineer- 
ing his  way  into  the  hair  of  farmers  and 
construction  crews  the  country  over. 
Protected  from  harm  by  the  laws  of 
men,  he  is  multiplying  his  numbers 
and  his  efforts  in  a  strange  modern 
world — and  only  getting  shanghaied 
back  into  the  wilderness  for  his  pains 


Unless  you,  personally,  have  tried  to  discourage 
a  beaver,  you've  a  lot  to  learn  about  persistence. 
For  two  years  now,  a  daily  tug  of  war  between  man 
and  beaver  has  been  going  on  near  Colliers  Mill,  in 
southern  New  Jersey.  The  beavers  have  set  their 
hearts  on  plugging  up  a  highway  culvert  near  their 
home  on  a  public  shooting  ground.  Every  morn- 
ing a  worker  cleans  out  the  culvert.  Every  night, 
the  beavers  plug  it  up  again.  As  this  marathon  en- 
ters its  third  year,  the  beavers  are  still  going  strong. 

Another  struggle  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  beavers 
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met  ingenuity  with  ingenuity  and  intelligence  with 
instinctive  resourcefulness,  continued  for  years  in 
the  Colorado  Rockies,  near  Estes  Park. 

It  all  began  when  a  landowner  named  Abner 
Sprague  decided  to  use  a  beaver  dam  as  a  roadway 
across  a  slough.  To  keep  it  dry,  he  tore  a  hole  in 
the  dam  and  lowered  the  water  level.  Across  this 
opening,  he  installed  a  small  bridge.  The  beavers 
promptly  plugged  the  gap.  Sprague  tore  it  open 
again — and  again  and  again — more  than  a  hundred 
times  in  the  course  of  several  summers. 

Finally  the  unhappy  man  made  a  fence  of 
chicken  wire,  anchored  with  boulders,  to  keep  the 
beavers  from  the  gap.  They  immediately  moved 
operations  50  feet  downstream,  constructed  a 
second  dam  and  backed  the  water  up  over  the  road- 
way. Their  antagonist  hired  a  crew  of  men  and 
tore  out  this  dam  completely.  The  beavers  promptly 
rebuilt  it. 

Then  Sprague  hauled  a  corrugated-iron  pipe, 
14  feet  long  and  16  inches  in  diameter,  to  the  spot. 
When  this  was  installed  in  the  dam  like  a  culvert, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  73) 
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Luxurious  interior  of  Hudson  Commodore  Sedan.  Inset  view — generous  "two-person"  rear  seat  arm  rest  in  down 
position,  full  sixteen  inches  wide.  Photographed  by  Vogue.  Gown  and  mink  stole  by  Henri  Bendel,  New   York. 
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The  only  car  you  step 


down  info 


Take  an  entirely  new  way  to  build  motor  cars 
—  the  "step-down"  way  —  add  beautiful  tailoring 
and  a  dash  or  more  of  the  jeweller's  most  exquisite 
art — there  is  your  New  Hudson  Commodore  interior 
— the  modern  design  for  '49! 

And  what  an  interior!  Nothing  quite  like  it  in 
elegance  and  roominess  has  ever  before  come  off 
an  assembly  line! 

There  is  luxury  all  around  you — deep,  billowy,  foam 
rubber  cushions  upholstered  in  rich  broadcloth, 
doeskin-finish  cloth  for  sides  and  top,  blended  car- 
peting, and  a  continuous  'round-the-car  valance  in 
an  exciting  two-tone  combination  of  walnut  and 
modern  blond  finish  to  set  it  all  off  gloriously! 
Moreover,  there  is  something  entirely  new — a  beau- 
tiful recessed  panel  inside  each  door,  where  chrome 
door  handles,  window  regulators,  ash  receivers,  and 
generous  arm  rests  are  set  in,  out  of  the  way,  but 
easily  available  when  needed. 

But  what  really  puts  stars  in  your  eyes  is  Hudson's 
fabulous  roominess — more  head  room  and  roomier 
seats  than  in  any  mass-produced  car  built  today — 
largely  because  of  the  "step-down"  principle,  per- 
fected and  used  only  by  Hudson.* 
You  see,  as  designers  have  sought  the  ideal  in  low- 


built  motor  cars  without  lowering  interior  floors, 
they've  had  to  keep  top  lines  high  to  preserve  inside 
head  room,  or  reduce  inside  room  to  get  top  lines 
down — an    unsatisfactory    compromise    either    way. 

There's  no  compromise  in  Hudson,  however.  This 
car  has  an  exclusive,  all  steel  Monobilt  body-and- 
frame**  which  provides  recessed  floors — you  step 
down  when  entering.  This  permits  lounge-size  seats 
to  be  lowered  to  harmonize  with  the  new,  lower  top. 
That's  why  Hudson  gives  all  this  luxurious  room  in 
a  car  with  a  truly  low  silhouette! 

Your  nearest  Hudson  dealer  invites  you  to  drive 
this  amazing  car,  to  see  how  Hudson's  roominess  is 
matched  with  thrilling  all-around  performance,  road- 
ability  and  safety.  Once  you've  done  this,  we  believe 
you'll  want  to  place  your  order  for  early  delivery. 


•Hudson's  new  "step-down"  design  is  such  an  im- 
portant story  it  is  best  told  and  illustrated  in  a 
booklet  available  at  the  Dearest  Hudson  dealer's. 

**Trade-mark  and  patents  pending. 

Eight  bodu  ityttt  in  Super  Stria  and  Commodort 
Cuttom  Stria.  Your  ehoue,  lit  h.p.  aU-nnc  Super- 
Mr  or  lift  h.p.  mtutrrful  Super-Eight  engine.  Super- 
Cuthion  lira.  Ten  rich  body  colon. 
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The  Human  Female 


By  COREY  FORD 

Women  just  know  it's  going  to  happen  and 
it  usually  does — in  one  way  or  another 


EMALE  intuition  has  been  puzzling  scien- 
tists for  years.  It  has  also  been  puzzling 
traffic  policemen,  plumbers,  electricians, 
radio  repairmen,  garage  mechanics,  in- 
vestment brokers  and  husbands.  Pur- 
suing our  study  of  the  Social  Behavior  of  the 
Human  Female,  therefore,  we  recently  asked  a 
number  of  married  males  whether  their  wives  ever 
had  hunches.  They  said  they  did,  and  what's  more 
the  hunches  were  always  right.  The  thing  was 
positively  uncanny,  they  all  agreed. 

"No  matter  what  happens,  it  always  turns  out 
later  my  wife  knew  all  along  that  it  would,"  re- 
ported a  typical  husband,  Mr.  Q —  of  Tallahassee, 
Florida.  "Every  time  I  lose  some  money  in  the 
market,  for  instance,  my  wife  says  she  was  sure 
right  from  the  first  that  the  stock  was  going  down. 
If  we  miss  the  train,  she  tells  me  afterward  she 
knew  perfectly  well  we'd  be  late.  She  even  had  a 
hunch  about  Truman,  she  said  the  day  after  the 
election.  It  must  be  some  sort  of  telepathy." 

Another  typical  husband,  Mr.  L —  of  East 
Tewksbury,  Vermont,  told  our  investigator  that  his 


Female  intuition  is  very  puzzling 

wife  never  started  out  on  a  trip  without  the  feeling 
that  she  had  left  a  cigarette  burning  somewhere. 
Every  time  they  would  have  to  turn  around  and  go 
back,  Mr.  L —  said,  and  every  time  he  would  search 
the  house  in  vain.  Well,  finally  it  happened.  While 
Mr.  L —  was  searching  the  house  for  his  wife's  ciga- 
rette, he  left  his  lighted  cigar  on  the  kitchen  table. 

Sometimes  women  get  hunches  in  dreams.  "Once 
my  wife  woke  me  up  out  of  a  sound  sleep  and 
asked  me  if  I  knew  anybody  named  Wilgus,"  said 
Mr.  J — ,  a  typical  husband  of  Patchogue,  Long  Is- 
land. "I  said  'No,  why?'  and  she  said  she  dreamed 
she  was  at  a  funeral  and  it  was  a  Mr.  Fred  Wilgus. 
Well,  I  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  but  three 
months  later  she  picked  up  the  paper  and  there  was 
a  Mr.  Fred  J.  Wilkins.  He  wasn't  dead,  he  was  start- 
ing a  furniture  business,  but  it  just  goes  to  show  you 
about  women's  hunches,  though." 

Even  more  baffling  is  the  case  cited  by  Typical 
Husband  No.  273,  a  Mr.  de  P —  of  Needles,  Cali- 
fornia. "My  wife  gets  premonitions  of  a  death  in 
the  family  sometimes,"  Mr.  de  P —  stated.  "The 
other  night,  for  instance,  we  were  sitting  in  the  liv- 
ing room  and  suddenly  the  clock  stopped.  She  said 
it  was  a  sign  of  something. 


Well,  finally  it  happened 


"The  next  night  we  were  in  the  living  room  and 
she  held  up  her  hand  and  said,  'Listen!'  and  I  asked 
her  what  and  she  said  'Didn't  you  hear  a  dog  howl- 
ing? That's  a  sure  sign.'  Well,  the  next  night  at 
exactly  the  same  time  there  were  three  distinct  raps, 
one,  two,  three,  and  my  wife  said,  'It's  Brother  El- 
bert!' and  I  opened  the  door,  and  sure  enough  it 
was.  What's  more,  he's  still  staying  with  us  until 
he  finds  a  job." 

Women  have  an  intuitive  sense  of  direction  and 
display  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  all  highway  signs, 
road  maps  or  husbands  at  the  wheel.  Mr.  Y —  of 
Saleratus,  Maine,  said  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
invited  to  dinner  at  the  home  of  some  people  they'd 
met  named  Furtish.  Mrs.  Furtish  wrote  out  com- 
plete directions  how  to  find  the  place,  and  in  addi- 
tion marked  it  very  carefully  on  a  map,  but  Mrs. 
Y —  knew  a  short  cut  that  would  save  time.  "I'm 
perfectly  positive  we  turn  off  here,"  Mr.  Y — 
quoted  her  as  saying,  "because  I  remember  a  filling 
station  on  the  corner." 

They  went  down  a  side  road  about  ten  miles,  and 
then  they  took  a  dirt  road  which  Mrs.  Y —  said  she 


was  sure  must  go  somewhere.  It  ended  in  a  bar 
yard,  and  Mr.  Y —  asked  the  farmer  the  way  ar 
he  said  to  go  back  five  or  six  miles  to  a  crossroa< 
and  take  a  right  turn.  They  found  the  crossroa» 
but  Mrs.  Y —  said  she  had  a  feeling  they  ought 
turn  left  instead,  and  sure  enough,  three  hours  late 
they  wound  up  back  at  their  own  house  again.  Lat< 
Mrs.  Y —  phoned  the  Furtishes  and  apologized  f( 
the  fact  that  her  husband  was  driving. 

Equally  hard  to  understand,  most  of  the  husbam 
we  interviewed  agreed,  is  the  way  a  woman's  hunc 
can  solve  the  most  involved  mechanical  problen 

"Last  night  our  furnace  quit,"  stated  Mr.  F —  < 
Perkasie,  Pennsylvania,  in  an  awed  tone.  "I  got 
man  over,  and  he  worked  about  four  hours.  H 
changed  the  motor  and  cleaned  out  the  firebox  an 
put  a  new  thermostat  in,  but  he  couldn't  get  it  goinj 
My  wife  was  watching  and  she  asked  what  this  na 
in  the  wall  was  for.  I  told  her  it  was  a  nail  I'd  pi 
there  to  hang  up  my  coat  and  she  pushed  the  na 
and  the  furnace  started.  The  furnace  man  couldn 
explain  it,  either,  but  he  said  he  ran  into  the  sam 
thing  at  home.  He  said  the  other  night  his  wife  gc 


Ended  up  in  a  barnyard 


DRAWINGS  BY  VIRGIl  PARTCH 


It  was  the  strangest  sensation 

the  toilet  to  flush  by  jumping  up  and  down  on  the 
floor." 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  example  of  female  in- 
tuition, however,  was  reported  to  our  investigate 
by  a  Mr.  S —  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  S — ,  his  wife  told  him  she  had  the  funni- 
est feeling  that  something  nice  was  going  to  happen 
Mr.  S —  didn't  pay  much  attention,  he  said,  but  i 
week  or  so  later  his  wife  said  she  had  a  dream  thai 
she  won  a  fur  coat  in  a  radio  quiz  show.  Well,  the 
next  day  they  happened  to  be  walking  down  the 
street  and  suddenly  she  stopped  in  front  of  a  store 
and  there  was  the  very  fur  coat  she'd  dreamed 
about,  right  in  the  window. 

"She  said  when  she  put  it  on  that  it  was  the 
strangest  sensation,"  Mr.  S —  said,  "as  if  she'd 
known  it  all  along."  Mr.  S —  said  he  was  a  little 
worried  at  first  how  he  was  going  to  pay  for  it,  but 
his  wife  told  him  she  had  a  hunch  about  that,  too. 
Only  yesterday  she  had  a  letter  from  a  former  room- 
mate at  Vassar  named  Elsie  Freem,  she  said,  and 
this  morning  she  looked  in  the  paper  and  there  was 
a  horse  racing  at  Aqueduct  named  Little  Elsie. 

"I've  got  it  on  the  nose  this  afternoon  at  100  to  1," 
Mr.  S—  added  hopefully.  T — Tl — M      T 
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LOW-DOWN  COTTON 
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one-legged  hypercrite,  don't  go  praisin' 
de  Lawd  about  dat  thing  till  Giles  gits 
a  look  at  de  cotton  hit  pulls." 

But  the  hard-riding,  hard-driving  fore- 
man neglected  to  look  at  the  freshly 
picked  cotton.  He  knew  it  would  be  leaf- 
stained  and  that  stain  would  lower  the 
grade  and,  consequently,  the  price. 
Whether  low-grade  machine-picked  cot- 
ton when  compared  to  high-grade  hand- 
picked  cotton  was  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing,  was  not  one  of  his  worries.  All  he 
knew  or  cared  was  that  the  picking  ma- 
chine had  now  become  a  part  of  cotton 
raising. 

"Stiddy,  Little  Bit,"  he  cautioned  the 
driver.  "If  you  run  her  too  fast,  you 
push  de  stalks  forward  and  drag  'em 
down.  And  too  slow  pulls  'em  back.  Set 
yo'  speed  to  hit  de  stalks  standin'  up." 

GILES  had  seen  many  changes  take 
place  on  the  plantation.  As  a  boy 
of  ten,  when  cotton  raising  was  a  fine  art 
instead  of  big  business,  he  made  his  first 
crop.  He  had  plowed  from  sunup  until 
sundown  six  days  a  week  during  the 
cultivating  season,  while  other  members 
of  the  family  had  swung  hoes  in  the  field 
to  keep  the  grass  from  between  the  stalks 
where  a  plow  couldn't  reach. 

And  when  he  was  finished  gathering, 
he  had  six  big  bales  of  cotton,  and  for 
each  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  seed  cot- 
ton picked,  five  hundred  pounds  of  lint 
was  ginned.  He  had  achieved  the  ideal 
for  which  all  good  cotton  growers 
strove:  better  than  a  bale  to  the  acre. 
The  seed  was  dumped  into  the  river  as 
worthless,  but  the  lint  was  sold  at 
premium  prices.  It  was  as  good  as  any 
man  could  do;  it  was  better  than  most 
of  them  did. 

The  thing  that  really  caused  the  talk 
among  the  neighbors  was  the  way  Giles 
handled  that  first  picking.  Getting  at 
it  at  exactly  the  right  time  required  skill, 
luck,  and  judgment.  Cotton  opened 
first  near  the  ground,  and  this  was  the 
best.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  was  in  the 
middle  stalk,  and  was  standard  grade. 

If  one  troubled  to  pick  the  first  cotton 
before  rain  whipped  dust  on  it,  and  be- 
fore too  much  of  the  middle  cotton 
opened,  the  difference  in  price  was  worth 
the  patience.  Giles  not  only  got  his  first 
cotton  picked  just  at  the  right  time,  but 
he  made  everybody  tote  it  from  the  field 
to  his  house  where  it  was  stored  in  a 
shed  room  for  curing. 

There  was  only  one  bale  of  the  first 
picking,  but  when  it  was  ginned,  the 
staple  was  a  full  inch  and  a  quarter,  the 


tensile  extra  strong  and  the  sheen  was  so 
glossy  that  the  buyer  paid  three  cents  a 
pound  premium. 

The  second — or  middle — picking, 
yielded  four  good  bales  that  sold  for 
better  than  middling,  and  the  final  pick- 
ing, after  the  October  rains  and  Novem- 
ber frosts,  yielded  still  another  bale.  In 
this  picking  they  went  through  the  fields 
gathering  everything  that  was  white  and 
some  things  which  were  not  quite  white. 
It  was  a  low-grade  and  sold  less  than 
market  price,  but  it  meant  Christmas 
money  for  the  family. 

The  next  year  Giles  was  given  a  mule 
and  double  shovel,  and  became  one  of 
the  regular  share  hands.  By  the  time  two- 
mule  cultivators  went  into  use,  Giles  had 
become  foreman,  and  his  work  was  cut 
out  for  him.  Cotton  raising  teetered 
between  being  a  fine  art  and  a  big  busi- 
ness. 

Later,  when  talk  got  around  that  a 
picking  machine  had  been  invented, 
Giles  and  the  Bossman  visited  the  Ex- 
periment Station  tcr  see  one  in  action. 

"Hit  won't  do,"  Giles  decided.  "Hit 
wastes  de  first  pickin'  for  a  premium, 
and  hit  breaks  up  de  stalks  agin  a  third 
pickin'  for  Christmas  money.  And  for 
de  second  pickin'  she  grabs  greenery 
along  wid  de  cotton."  .  .  . 

During  the  next  few  years  there  came 
a  war  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  growth  of  the  migratory  instinct 
among  farm  hands.  Planters  who  had 
mechanized  fared  well  for  labor  except 
for  hoe  hands.  When  they  tried  to  hire 
cotton  choppers,  they  found  every  other 
planter  in  the  country  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Giles  had  his  labor  troubles,  also. 
More  and  more  families  "left  out  for 
public  works."  Then,  one  fine  day,  the 
Bossman  and  Giles  went  to  the  Experi- 
ment Station  again.  Giles  remained 
there  a  week  to  learn  a  new  planting 
technique  calculated  to  do  away  with  a 
hand  hoe  in  the  cotton  patch. 

"Dis  is  hit,"  he  finally  told  the  Boss- 
man.  "You  kin  buy  de  tractors  dis 
spring,  and  order  de  pickers  for  next 
fall.  F'm  now  on,  us  don't  need  cotton 
choppers,  nor  likewise  cotton  pickers. 
A  good  tractor  driver  kin  plow  endways, 
crossways,  slaunchways,  and  andy-god- 
lin.  And  dat'll  kill  more  grass  den  old 
man  Johnson,  hisself,  kin  sprout!" 
Mentally,  Giles  became  completely 
mechanized. 

But  Giles  was  just  one  man  who  got 
mechanized.  There  were  other  men  on 
the  plantation.  And  women,  too.  There 
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"Oh,  you  are,  are  you?" 


STANLEY    BERENSTAIN 


"Mind  if  I  give  you  a  little  advice?" 


WILLIAM    VON    KIEGCft 


was  Shully  T  and  Mamie  T  and  Mamie 
T's  former  husband,  Buldickie  Gailliard. 
And  Buldickie's  present  wife,  Shine. 
And  Shine's  baby  brother,  Bee  Bee 
Dorcas. 

"Did  dey  name  you  two  times,"  Giles 
asked  Bee  Bee,  "on  account  er  you  was 
so  big  one  Bee  wouldn't  cover  you?  Or 
did  dey  name  you  two  times  on  account 
er  yo'  head  so  thick  I  got  to  call  you 
twice  before  you  kin  hear  me?" 

Bee  Bee  grinned.  "Must  be  on  ac- 
count of  I'm  so  big,"  he  said.  "My  head 
ain't  thick.  I'm  de  onliest  man  on  de 
place  smart  enough  to  come  home  from 
Uncle  Sam's  Army  wid  my  ranks.  All 
de  yuther  boys  jest  made  Tech,  and  First 
Class,  and  stuff  like  dat.  But  me?  I  made 
Private  Second  Class.  Hit  says  dat's  my 
ranks  on  my  papers." 

"But  you  didn't  learn  how  to  do 
nothin'  in  Uncle  Sam's  Army,"  Giles 
accused.  "You  didn't  learn  how  to  drive 
no  tractor  and  fix  no  engine?" 

"Nawsuh,"  admitted  Bee  Bee.  "i  was 
fixin'  to  learn  how  to  blindfold  myself 
and  take  my  gun  apart.  But  about  de 
time  1  learned  how  to  tie  my  blindfold 
real  good,  de  sergeant  say  hit  was  some 
potatoes  to  peel,  and  he  set  me  to  peelin' 
potatoes.  Us  Ninety-third  boys  ate  a 
heap  er  potatoes." 

"Did  dey  learn  you  how  to  peel  pota- 
toes?" Giles  asked. 

"I  already  knowed  how,"  said  Bee 
Bee.    "So  dey  jest  gimme  de  job,  stiddy." 

The  next  thing  Bee  Bee  knew,  he  was 
walking  behind  a  big  team  of  mules  in  a 
low,  swampy  field  that  lay  between 
Cuckleburr  Lake  and  the  Windmill  Cut. 

"I'll  git  yo'  crop  wage  chopped  for  you, 
dis  year,"  Giles  promised.  "But  you 
marry  you  a  woman  to  chop  yo'  cotton, 
if  you  want  to  live  on  de  place,  stiddy." 

BEE  BEE  was  still  working  on  the 
project  of  marrying  himself  a  wife  to 
chop  his  cotton  when  picking  time  came. 
Shully  T  was  his  choice.  She  was  big, 
fast  talking,  high  stepping,  and  the  only 
daughter  of  the  best  cotton  chopper  on 
the  place.  Bee  Bee's  heart  went  out  for 
her.  But  being  a  deliberate,  patient- 
minded  man,  he  had  only  worked  the 
romance  up  to  the  point  where  he  would 
stand  close  to  her  in  church  or  in  crowds. 

But  when  he  saw  that  big  machine 
dragging  cotton  from  the  stalks  and 
pitching  it  into  the  truck,  and  when  he 
felt  the  electrifying  exuberance  of  every- 
body who  watched  the  miracle,  he  threw 
his  courtship  into  high  gears.  He  pro- 
posed, right  out  there  in  the  field. 

"What  you  say,  Shully  T?"  he  asked. 

"What  you  mean?"  she  countered. 

"I  and  you."  urged  Bee  Bee. 

"I  and  you  which?"  she  asked. 

"Git  married  up,"  he  explained. 

Shully  T  shrugged.  "Aw,  go  'haid,  Bee 


Bee,"  she  told  him,  not  without  kin? 
ness,  "you  ain't  nothin'  but  a  field  hand 

"What's  wrong  wid  bein'  a  fie 
hand?"  he  demanded.  "I'm  a  good  fie 
hand.  I'm  got  me  a  good  crop,  I'm  g' 
good  credick — " 

"You  can't  drive  no  tractor,"  Shul 
T  reminded  him.  "Let  alone  plow  ar 
pick  cotton  wid  one." 

"Humph!"  snorted  Bee  Bee.  "I 
druther  have  a  mule  kick  dust  in  my  fai 
all  day  long  den  to  git  my  gizzard  jiggl 
outn  me,  ridin'  dat  yonder  thing." 

"Hit  gits  a  heap  er  cotton  plowed 
insisted  Shully  T.    "And  picked, 
de  man  which  drive  'em  gits  good  wag< 
for  jest  settin'  down  and  drivin'  'em  u 
and  down  de  field." 

"Any  fool  kin  set,"  snorted  Bee  B& 

"Hit  takes  a  smart  member  to  g 
wages  for  settin',"  countered  Shully  1 

Bee  Bee's  slow-working  mind  ws 
never  given  to  logic  or  fast  repartee.  Bi 
his  love  was  in  high  gears,  and  argi 
ments  couldn't  stop  it.  "1  got  good  wagt 
for  settin'  down  and  peelin'  potatoes  i 
Uncle  Sam's  Army,"  he  recalled.  "Bi 
maybe  a  country  gal  like  you  ain't  gc 
enough  potatoes  to  keep  a  big  man  lik 
me  busy,  peelin'  'em." 

The  courtship  was  interrupted  b 
Giles.  "Ev-ybody  done  seed  dis  thin 
work,"  he  announced.  "Now  git  horn 
and  git  yo'  cotton  sacks  mended  anfsol 
ready.  I  want  to  meet  you  at  dew-off  i 
de  mawnin',  and  I  mean,  ev-ybody  bi 
enough  to  drag  a  sack.  We  start  in  d 
little  share — hand  patches  on  Ne\fcj| 
London  and  works  twarge  de  Windmii 
Cut." 

"Well,  amen!"  said  the  Widow  Duck 
"Wharfore  you's  speakin'  wid  de  tongue 
er  men,  Giles.  Be  not  disencouraged| 
God  will  change  conditions." 

Giles  rode  close  to  the  old  woman 
"What's  yo'  trouble,  Widow  Duck?" 

"I  said  de  cotton  is  beggin'  to  gi 
picked,"  she  beamed,  "and  f'm  de  waj 
you  was  speakin'.  she  sound  like  pickin 
gonter  start  at  dew-off  in  de  mawnin'.' 

Giles  grinned,  his  first  real  grin  of  th< 
year.  "Cotton  pickin'  done  got  started.' 
he  said.  "Betwixt  now  and  sundown,  dii 
yonder  machine  gonter  pick  more  cottoi 
den  ev'ybody  on  de  place  kin  hand-picl 
f'm  now  to  Ju-vember.  We  jest  fixin 
to  hand-pick  de  little  patches  dot  ain' 
big  enough  for  the  big  picker." 

The  Widow  Duck  looked  tenderly  a 
the  foreman.  "Giles,"  she  said,  "you'; 
a  low-down  sinner,  and  you's  too  bull 
headed  to  git  redeemed.  But  you  won' 
tell  no  lie  in  yo'  heart.  Now,  speak  wic 
yo'  heart  and  not  wid  yo'  tongue.  I; 
cotton  pickin'  already  got  started" — she 
nodded  meaningfully  toward  the  me 
chanical  picker — "or  do  cotton  pickin 
git  started  at  dew-off  in  de  mawnin'?" 

Giles  reached  out  and  patted  the  ole 
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Just  right  for  the  job 


XXij  ! 


your  present  truck  have  the  right  combina- 
>n  of  power,  capacity,  and  load-moving  units 
meet  the  operating  requirements  of  your  job? 


own  experience,  like  that 
operators, 


not,  your  delivery  expense  is  probably  higher 
n  it  should  be. 

of  many  truck 
has  probably 
shown  that  if  your  truck 
does  not  have  the  right 
units  throughout  ...  it 
wastes  gas  and  oil,  won't 
stand  up,  runs  up  exces- 
sive maintenance  costs. 

It's  different  when  you  get 
a  "Job-Rated"  truck. 
Here's  why: 

our  Dodge  "Job-Rated"  truck  will  have  exactly 

e  right  one  of  7  different  truck  engines.  Further, 

at   engine   will    be   one   that's   engineered    to 

eliver  "top"  horsepower  and  torque  .  .  .  with 

er  ^eal  economy. 

■   truck   will   also    have    exactly    the   right 
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~rfie  'Rigfit  Units  Throughout  ( 

clutch,  transmission,  rear  axle,  gear  ratio,  frame, 
springs  and  tires. 

Such  a  truck  will  stay  on  the  job.  It  will  give  you 
better  service.  It  will  last  longer.  All  of  which 
means  that  you  can  amortize  your  investment 
over  a  much  longer  period  of  time.  Your  truck 
will  save  you  money  .  .  .  every  mile  you  drive  it. 

How  can  you  get  a  truck  "Job-Rated"  to  fit  your 


job?    See    your    Dodge    dealer.    Tell    him    your 
operating  conditions  and  requirements.  He  will 


See  Vour 

Dodge, 

Dealer  I 


then  recommend  the  right  truck  for  you  from 
248  different  basic  chassis  models. 

You  know  that  the  best  way  to  make  money  is  to 
save  money.  That's  why  we  suggest  that  you  .  .  . 
like  an  ever-increasing  number  of  economy- 
minded  truck  buyers  .  .  .  switch  to  Dodge  "Job- 
Rated"  trucks! 


For  the  good  of  your  business...  ^ _  gm  ^ 

,  switch  to  »0  j?oCKS 

FOR    THE     LOCATION     OF    YOUR    DODGE    DEALER.    CONSULT    THE    YELLOW    PAGES    OF    YOUR    PHONE    BOOK 
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Working  Out 

with 

3ud  Palmer 


N.  Y.  Knickerbockers'  basketball  star 


"50  seconds  to  massage."  Try  the  famous 
workout  used  by  so  many  successful  men  in 
sports  and  business.  Vitalis'  special  formula 
stimulates,  refreshes  your  scalp  as  no  non- 
alcoholic dressing  does.  And  massaging  with 
Vitalis  routs  loose  dandruff,  helps  check  ex- 
cessive falling  hair. 


"10  seconds  to  comb."  Now  your  hair 
looks  naturally  well-groomed.  No  greasy 
"patent-leather"  shine — Vitalis  contains  no 
mineral  oil.  Just  pure  vegetable  oil  that  pre- 
vents dryness,  keeps  hair  in  place.  Get  Vitalis 
today!  At  drug  counters  and  barber  shops. 


Product  of 
Bristol-Myers 


Vitalis 

"60-Second 
Workout  * 

fir  handsomer. 
healthier-looking  hair 


woman's  shoulder.  "De  cotton  pickin' 
start  at  dew-off  in  de  mawnin',"  he  said, 
and  then  added  roughly:  "And  what  I 
mean,  I  want  dat  cotton  picked  clean 
and  careful."  And  he  galloped  off  to- 
ward the  tractor  which  by  now  was  half- 
way across  the  big  field. 

While  the  tractor  continued  to  give 
off  foul  smoke,  and  the  machine  rolled 
cotton  into  the  truck,  Little  Bee  Bend's 
population  assembled  on  the  New  Lon- 
don cut  to  pick  cotton  by  hand.  Instead 
of  four  or  five  hundred  pickers  strung 
across  the  field,  there  were  less  than  a 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  in 
the  crew.  But  everybody  knew  how  to 
pick  cotton.  They  paired  off,  usually  a 
woman  and  a  man,  and  each  couple 
carried  three  rows — one  for  each  of 
them  with  the  center,  or  "grab  row"  in 
between.  Bee  Bee  paired  off  with  Shully 
T,  even  without  thinking  about  it. 

"Et  I  draps  off  to  sleep,"  Shully  T 
warned,  "jest  wake  me  up." 

"Hunh?"  grunted  Bee  Bee. 

"I  said,  I  might  drap  off  to  sleep  on 
account  of  I  was  up  at  de  Hi-Way  Club 
last  night,"  Shully  T  elaborated. 
"Dancin'  and  goin'  on  wid  Little  Bit 
Boody." 

If  Bee  Bee  heard  her,  he  did  not  show 
it. 

"Little  Bit,"  continued  Shully  T,  "say 
he  bet  I  got  enough  potatoes  to  keep  him 
busy  peelin'  'em."  She  doubled  with 
laughter.  "I  swear!  I'll  say  I  ain't  got 
enough  potatoes  for  a  big  man  like  you! 
Bee  Bee,  you  vexes  me,  all  over!" 

"Shut  up,"  commanded  Bee  Bee. 
"Pick  cotton.    Don't  talk." 

When  the  final  sackfuls  were  weighed 
that  night,  Shully  T  had  picked  a  solid 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  a 
big  amount  for  a  woman.  Bee  Bee's  tab 
showed  a  natural  four-fifty.  He  easily 
won  the  dollar  prize  for  having  picked 
more  than  any  other  man. 

On  the  way  home  the  Widow  Duck 
managed  to  amble  up  to  Bee  Bee's  side 
to  congratulate  him.  "You  and  Shully 
T  make  a  right  nice  couple,"  she  ob- 


served. "If  I  was  de  champeen  cotton 
picker  like  you  and  didn't  had  me  no 
wife,  I  be  dog  if  I  don't  believe  I'd  hem 
dat  gal  up  and  marry  de  devil  outn  her." 

Bee  Bee  groaned. 

"I  wouldn't  git  proud  jest  because  I 
picked  four-fifty,  ef  I  was  you,"  warned 
the  Widow  Duck. 

"Miss  Duck,"  Bee  Bee  said,  sadly,  "I 
got  such  pure  love  for  Shully  T  dat  my 
heart  mighty  nigh  jumps  outn  my  bosom 
ev'y  time  I  thinks  about  her.  But  she 
got  her  mind  made  up  she  don't  want  no 
less  den  a  tractor  hand  for  a  husband, 
and  I  can't  drive  no  tractor." 

"Humph!"  The  Widow  Duck's  explo- 
sion dripped  with  contempt.  "De  onli- 
est  daughter  er  de  best  lady  cotton 
chopper  on  de  place!"  she  snorted. 
"Wantin'  to  git  messed  up  with  a  stinkin' 
tractor!"  She  shook  her  head  as  if  the 
news  was  simply  beyond  comprehension. 
"I'm  gonter  tell  Mamie  T,"  she  added, 
"and  I'll  bet  Mamie  T  gonter  whup  dat 
gal  to  she  can't  set  down." 

"Nawm,"  pleaded  Bee  Bee.  "Don't 
do  dat.  She  got  her  heart  set  on  a  tractor 
driver,  and  you  can't  beat  in  no  gal's 
behime  what  she  ain't  got  in  her  heart." 

"Well,  amen,"  agreed  the  Widow 
Duck.  "Bee  Bee,  you  ain't  as  big  a  fool 
as  I  figgered  you  was.  But  what  you 
fixin'  to  do?  Let  her  git  away  f  m  you?" 

"I  ain't  got  hit  figgered  out,  yit,"  an- 
nounced Bee  Bee.  "But  I  been  studyin' 
my  mind,  ever  since  yistiddy,  when  she 
told  me." 

"Keep  figgerin',"  urged  the  Widow 
Duck.  "And  prayin'.  Be  not  disencour- 
aged.    God  will  change  conditions." 

BY  THE  time  he  had  finished  his  sup- 
per that  evening,  Bee  Bee's  mind  had 
schemed  up  a  scheme.  It  had  been  a  long 
time  in  the  borning,  and  perhaps  was  not 
a  brilliant  one.  But  a  man  with  the  men- 
tal capacity  to  achieve  and  retain  the 
rank  of  Private  Second  Class  all  during 
a  war,  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  out 
some  kind  of  an  answer  to  Bee  Bee's 
problem. 


He  sauntered  up  to  the  blacks  fc 
shop  where  he  knew  Little  Bit  woul»n 
greasing  and  checking  the  tractor.  \ 
night  was  warm  and  clear.  A  full  n« 
was  rising  out  of  the  willows  beyonche 
bayou.  He  decided  it  would  operate  % 
ter  if  he  kept  the  thing  on  a  soldie  o- 
soldier  basis. 

"What  you  say,  Sarge?"  he  greed 
Little  Bit.  He  had  learned  that  to  c 
returned   soldier   Sarge    instead   ofjj 
name  was  a  good  way  to  make  frieli 

"Same  thing,  Sarge,"  replied  Little  it 
"And  you?" 

"Jest  drapped  by  to  wag  de  jawbo  I 
said  Bee  Bee,  sitting  down. 

"Let  hit  wag,"  encouraged  Little 
"I'm  got  to  change  de  oil  and  put  s< 
grease  in  de  differential.  And  den, 
you  say  we  drap  by  de  Hi-Way 

"M'mm,"  grunted  Bee  Bee,  none 
mittally.  He  waited  a  few  seconds 
know,  Little  Bit,"  he  said,  presetl 
"when  I  was  in  de  Ninety-third,  I  did 
do  no  gittin'  about,  like  you  done 
started  out  at  a  place  name  er  Fort  Wl 
Choo-Kah,  but  hit  wasn't  nothin'  thi 
And  den  us  went  on  a  train  to  a  pll 
name  er  Frisco,  but  I  was  busy  dat  c 
peelin'  some  potatoes,  and  didn't  gil) 
look  about,  none.  Den  us  got  on  a  b« 
and  you  know  hit  ain't  nothin'  to  see 
a  boat.  And  when  us  got  offn  de  boa 
some  place — I  disremembers  de  nami| 
us  jest  sot.  Hit  was  some  shootin' 
goin'  on,  but  I  stayed  inside,  peelin' 
tatoes.  I  swear  dat  Ninety-third  wa 
potato-eatin'  outfit  for  de  books!" 

Little  Bit  grinned.  "Dat's  more  gitl 
about  den  I  done,"  he  admitted.  "I  die 
git  overseas.  Dey  shipped  me  straight 
de  Alcan  and  th'owed  me  on  a  bi| 
dozer." 

"Tell  me  all  about  de  Alcan,"  ur^ 
Bee  Bee.  Part  of  his  scheme  was  to  kel 
Little  Bit  from  suspecting  that  he  vi 
working  a  scheme.   "What  be's  hit?" 

"Cold,"  declared  Little  Bit. 

"What  do  hit  look  like?"  Bee  I 
pressed. 

Little  Bit  shook  his  head  as  if  a  s 
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Blue  Ribbon 


abst,  Blue  Ribbon,  and  the  representation  of  a  blue  ribbon,  are  the  registered  trade-marks  of  Pabst  Brewing  Company.  Copr.  1949,  Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Er— Gulp!  Hrrrf ... 
Ah-I  Uh..." 


BOSS:  Out  with  it,  Jones!  Out  with  it! 
TIME  IS  MONEY,  y'know. 

JONES:You'resor/g/i(,Sir!  Er,I  mean — 
I've  been  working  here  fifteen  years, 
and — 

BOSS:  Speak  up,  man!  IF  IT'S  WORTH 
SAYING,  SAY  IT  OUT  LOUD.  I  always 
thought  you  were  a  good  man,  Jones. 
But  you  should  be  more  ah  —aggres- 
sive. Reflect  more  confidence,  y'know. 

JONES:  Oh, yessir!  CONFIDENTIALLY 
- — I  mean,  confidentially,  sir,  you  your- 
self are  the  soul  of  confidence.  I — I've 
always  tried  to  model  myself  after  you. 
Always  wear  Arrow  White  Shirts,  for 
instance  and — 

BOSS:  Good  man,  Jones!  That  shows 
excellent  judgment.  I  might  point  out 
that  many  clients  have  expressed 
enthusiastic  approval  of  your  appear- 
ance. Wanted  to  know  where  they  could 
get  shirts  with  handsome  collars  like 
that.  Like  I've  always  said — APPEAR- 
ANCE COUNTS! 

JONES:  Speaking  of  counting,  sir.  The 
other  day  I  was  counting  my — 

BOSS:  Yes,  siree — nothing  like  that 
Arrow    man-shaped    "Mitoga"    design 


to  build  up  your  stock  and  your  torso. 
Good  business,  those  Arrows.  As  for 
maintenance,  well,  the  buttons  never 
pop  off— and  what's  more  important 
than  the  "Sanforized"  trademark  mean- 
ing "fabric-shrinkage  less  than  1%"? 

JONES:  Oh,  yes  sir.  They're  a  boon  to 
the  budget,  sir.  Speaking  of  shrinkage, 
sir  .  .  .  The  high  cost  of  living.  The 
shrunken  dollar.  Ah — wife  and  kids. 
I  mean,  my  salary.  Er — 

BOSS:  Jones,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  me 
it's  about  time  you  got  a  raise — a 
substantial  raise!  First  thing  I  want  you 
to  do  is  buy  a  year's  worth  of  Arrow 
Shirts.  FIRST  THINGS  FIRST,  y'know. 

JONES:  Thankyousirverymuch!  Just 
what  I  had  in  mind.  And  now,  if  you'll 
pardon  me,  sir,  I'LL  DO  IT  NOW! 

Arrow-MitoRa-Sanforized:  Reg.  Trade-marks 


DART 


DALC 


SUSSEX 


ARROW  TO] (MI  SHIRTS 

$365    .    J3£5    .    $450    .    $$50    .    $750 


Cluett,  Pcabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Maker*  of  Arrow  Shirts  •  Tie*  •  Handkerchiefs  •  Underwear  •  Sporlt  Shirts 


memory  had  been  recalled.  "Hit  jest  look 
like  miles  and  miles  of  miles." 

"Do?"  asked  Bee  Bee.  He  was  ready 
to  make  progress,  now.  "Hit  wa'n't 
nothin'  but  coconut  trees  and  water  whar 
I  was  at.  And,"  he  added  guilefully, 
"wid  dem  trees  and  de  water  and  all, 
wid  de  boys  shootin'  and  goin'  on,  I 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  learn  how  to  drive 
no  tractor." 

"I  bet  you  didn't,"  agreed  Little  Bit. 
"When  de  shootin'  started  I'd  'a'  stayed 
inside,  too." 

Bee  Bee  braced  himself.  "Is  hit  hard 
to  learn  how  to  drive  a  tractor?" 

"Nothin'  to  hit,"  said  Little  Bit.  "Any- 
body kin  learn.  About  de  onliest  differ- 
ence between  a  tractor  and  a  otto  is,  you 
got  a  magneto  instid  of  a  battery,  and 
you  start  on  gas  and  run  on  one-forty 
fuel  oil.  All  you  got  to  do  is  open  de  gas 
line—" 

"How  you  do  dat?"  asked  Bee  Bee. 

"Jest  flip  dis,"  said  Little  Bit,  demon- 
strating. "Den  you  spin  dis  wheel  to  she 
hits.  Den  you  lets  her  idle  to  she  warms 
up,  and  you  turns  on  de  fuel  line  and  cut 
off  de  gas." 

Bee  Bee  grinned.  "Dat's  all?"  he  asked. 

"Naw,  fool,"  explained  Little  Bit.  "De 
engine  jest  runnin'.  To  make  her  roll 
you  got  to  git  her  in  gears." 

"How  you  do  dat?"  asked  Bee  Bee, 
and  Little  Bit  demonstrated. 

LE  Little  Bit  oiled  and  greased, 
Bee  Bee  sat  on  the  tractor  seat  and 
practiced  opening  the  throttle  and  work- 
ing the  pedal  and  clutch  lever.  "Ef  de 
engine  was  turnin'  on  de  one-fawty  line," 
he  asked,  "and  dis  stuff  was  fixed  like  I 
got  her  fixed,  would  I  be  rollin'?" 

Little  Bit  inspected.  "Wid  de  throttle 
pulled  out  like  dat,"  he  grinned,  "you'd 
be  ballin'  de  jack  on  away  f'm  here." 

When  Little  Bit  completed  his  job,  Bee 
Bee  excused  himself  from  the  trip  to  the 
Hi-Way  Club.  "Hit's  all  right  for  you," 
he  told  Little  Bit.  "But  I  ain't  been  set- 
tin'  down,  ridin'  all  day.  I  been  draggin' 
a  cotton  sack." 

"I  know  how  you  feel,"  sympathized 
Little  Bit.  "But  gittin'  shook  up  all  day  in 
a  tractor  seat  gits  me  woke  up  so's  I  can't 
hardly  git  to  sleep  at  night  till  I  gits  a 
few  sips  er  wine  and  hop  around  de  dance 
floor  wid  some  gal  or  yuther." 

Little  Bit  went  home  to  clean  up  for 
the  Hi-Way  Club.  Bee  Bee  lingered  at 
the  shop  for  further  practice  on  the 
tractor.  And  while  this  was  taking  place, 
other  things  were  being  done  on  Littie 
Bee  Bend. 

Shully  T  was  trying  to  decide  whether 
to  buy  a  love  toby  from  the  hoodoo 
woman,  or  to  consult  the  Widow  Duck 
on  how  to  win  the  heart  of  big  old  Bee 
Bee  who  had  outjoked  her,  and  uow  was 
spurning  her. 

Giles,  who  had  just  completed  a  talk 


with  the  Bossman  which  left  him  in  n< 
too  pleasant  a  mood,  was  on  his  way 
get  himself  solaced  up  by  a  few  k 
words  from  the  Widow  Duck. 

And  the  Widow  Duck,  having  finis! 
tidying  up  her  kitchen  after  an  elal 
rate  supper,  came  to  her  front  porch 
catch  a  little  fresh  air  and  let  her  supj 
settle  while  she  rocked  in  her  split  hi 
ory  chair.  She  had  scarcely  got  her  sh< 
off  and  her  big  body  relaxed,  when  Gi 
arrived. 

"Come  in  and  set,"  she  invited.   ' 
me  what's  on  yo'  mind." 

Giles  sat  down,  leaned  against  a  j 
and  sighed  heavily.  "I  been  speakin'  v 
de  Bossman,"  he  announced,  wearily 

"Poor  Bossman,"  said  the  Wid 
Duck.  "He  work  so  hard  tryin'  to  ke 
de  man  at  de  bank  satisfied." 

"Ain't  de  bank  man,  dis  time,"  Gi 
explained.   "Leastways,  not  yit." 

"Den  hit's  which?"  she  asked. 

"I    don't    rightly    know,"    confess 
Giles.    "I  told  him  de  pickin'  machi 
was  gonter  drive  de  grade  awful  low 
de  cotton,  and  he  feel  mighty  sad.   ] 
hit's  de  way  things  got  to  go,  now.  Ma 
cotton  cheap,  pick  hit  cheap,  and  sell 
cheap." 

"Hit's  fixin'  to  be  like  dat  f'm  n< 
on?"  asked  the  Widow  Duck. 

Giles  hung  his  head,  and  thougj 
"Widow  Duck,"  he  pleaded,  "you  kn< 
I'm  a  good  cotton-raisin'  man?" 

"You  de  best,"  she  told  him,  warm 
"I  mind  yo'  first  crop  when  you  w 
still  in  knee  pants.   Better  den  a  bale 
de  acre.   And  de  first  pickin'  was  a  pi 
mium  bale  for  de  books!" 

"Dat's  de  kind  er  cotton  I  likes 
raise,"  said  Giles.  "But  wid  de  han 
leavin'  out,  us  got  to  do  what  us  can, 
save  labor.  So  de  next  thing  comin'  up 
de  cotton  patch  is,  you  ain't  even  gont 
have  to  pick  hit  wid  a  pickin'  machii 
nor  nothin'  else." 

"Naw!"  exclaimed  the  Widow  Due 

"A  fact,"  related  Giles.  "Hit's  gont 
be  so,  next,  dat  you  gonter  gather  de  cc 
ton,  stalks  and  all,  jest  like  hit  was  ha 
Den  dey  gonter  pile  hit  up  and  pour  son 
what  dey  call  chemi-ky  acid  on  'em.  Ai 
dat  gonter  turn  ev'ything  into  cottc 
juice.  Den  dey  gonter  put  some  mo 
kinds  er  acid  on  de  juice,  and  de  cottc 
gonter  drap  out,  ginned  and  baled.  Ai 
de  cotton  seeds  gonter  turn  into  writi 
paper." 

"Lawd.  how  long,"  groaned  ti 
Widow  Duck. 

"Ev'y  green  leaf  dat  picker  pulls 
Giles  went  on,  sadly,  "is  like  a  dose  ' 
quinine  in  my  mouth.  But  I  can  star 
dat,  as  long  as  I'm  got  a  few  good  fie 
hands  mule-workin'  de  patches." 

"Speakin'  er  field  hands,"  cut  in  ti 
Widow  Duck,  sharply,  "I  was  aimin'  1 
talk  wid  you  about  Bee  Bee  Dorcas.  He 
a  might  good  boy." 


COUURS 
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DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 


il  "Dat's  funny,"  said  Giles.  "I  was 
aimin'  to  speak  wid  you  about  him.  You 
!  speak  first." 
The  Widow  Duck  related  in  detail  how 
H  Bee  Bee  was  pining  away  for  Shully  T, 
Hi  and  getting  nowhere  because  she  had 
ii  her  mind  set  on  a  tractor  driver  'You 
>r  might  trick  up  a  scheme  to  make  Bee 

Bee  look  big  for  Shully  T." 
■  "Bee  Bee's  a  powerful  stiddy  hand," 
i  admitted  Giles.  "But  he  too  slow  to  git 
Shully  T,  1  reckon.  What  1  had  in  m\ 
mind  about  Bee  Bee  was  d.it  1  want  vo'all 
to  quit  pickin'  cotton  on.  New  London, 
tomorrow,  and  uit  started  in  Bee  Bee's 
field" 

"Bee  Bee's  crop  is  in  de  swamps,"  re- 
called the  Widow  Duck.  "Dat'll  bo  de 
last  cotton  on  de  place  to  open  up.  Hit 
won't  be  ready  to  pick  for  two  more 
weeks,  yit." 

"1   rode  by  today,"  said  Giles.    "His 

field  look  like  she  got  a  couple  of  bales 

opened  up.    Down  close  to  de  ground  " 

>  OU    mean,    for    a    old-timey    first 

pickin ".'"  she  demanded. 

Giles  nodded.    "And  instid  of  puttin' 


WHY  I  OUT 


By  ANONYMOUS,  PH.D. 

The  appalling  truth  about 
our  underpaid  teachers.  Half- 
starved,  in  debt,  desperate, 
many  are  quitting — walking 
out  on  the  schools  and  col- 
leges they  want  to  serve.  It's 
shocking  and  un-American 
and  you'll  get  the  details 
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hit  in  de  wagons,  I  want  dat  stuff  stored 
in  Bee  Bees  shed  room  so  hit  kin  season 
and  cure.  I  figgered  a  couple  of  bales  of 
premium  cotton  would  do  me  good." 

At  that  moment.  Shully  T  came  into 
the  Widow  Duck's  yard  and  announced 
she  wanted  advice  in  a  matter  of  love. 
The  Widow  Duck  recognized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  a  few  good  words  for 
Bee  Bee. 

"Us  too  busy  talkin'  about  dat  big  old 
cotton-raisin'  man  name  er  Bee  Bee," 
she  explained,  "to  talk  about  love  stuff. 
You  jest  set  whilst  I  and  Giles  counts  up 
what  a  fine  crop  dat  boy  done  made  his- 
self." 

"Awnh,"  whined  Shully  T.  "I  bet  dat's 
why  Bee  Bee  won't  pay  me  no  mind.  I 
jest  stand  around  and  chunks  my  heart 
at  him,  and  he  steps  on  hit  like  hit  was  a 
clod  er  dirt.  All  yistiddy  and  today,  he 
pass  me  by  like  de  evenin'  breeze." 

The  Widow  Duck  was  not  certain  she 
heard  right.  "You  mean."  she  demanded, 
"vou  got  love  for  Bee  Bee?" 

"I  got  de  best,"  said  Shully  T.  "But  he 
sa>  I  ain't  got  enough  potatoes  to  keep 
him  busy  peelin'  and  goin'  on.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

While  the  Widow  Duck  was  adjusting 
her  mind  to  this  new  information,  the 
stillness  of  the  night  was  split  wide  open 
by  the  roar  of  an  engine.  The  sound 
came  from  the  blacksmith  shop,  a  hun- 
dred yards  down  the  bayou. 

"What  kind  er  fool  is  messin'  wid  a 
tractor,  dis  time  er  night?"  Giles  de- 
manded. 
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Before    the    question    could    be    an 
swered,    the   engine's    io.ii    was    supple 
mented  by   a  whickety  -whackotv  sound 
of  machinerj   in  action,  and  this  noise 
was  supplemented  by  yells  and  shouts  ol 
human  voices. 

"Stop  dat  thing,  fool."  yelled  the  first 
Voke  "You'll  smash  dat  picker  all  to 
pieces." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  stop  'em,"  yelled 
the  second  voice.  "You  come  and  stop 
'em,  little  Bit." 

In  a  minute,  the  tractor,  with  the  cot- 
ton-picking machine  attached  and  in 
gear,  appeared  on  the  bayou  path.  On 
the  seat,  steering  wildly  and  yelling  for 
help  sat  Bee  Bee  Dorcas.  Close  behind, 
but  running  a  losing  race,  came  I  ittle 
Bit,  not  mote  than  half  dressed  tor  the 
Hi-Way  Club,  yelling  instructions. 

Ciiles  lumped  to  his  feet.  "You  Bee 
Bee'"  lie  roared. 

Bee  Bee  instinctively  steered  the  trac- 
tor toward  the  direction  of  the  sound  of 
Giles'  voice.  The  tractor  broke  through 
the  Widow  Duck's  paling  fence  and 
headed  across  her  flower  garden  toward 
the  house. 

"Not  at  de  house!"  pleaded  Little  Bit. 
"Keep  her  in  de  open,  you  fool!" 

Giles  leaped  to  the  ground,  grabbed 
the  gear  lever  from  Bee  Bee's  fear-frozen 
hand,  and  stopped  the  onrushing  ma- 
chinery. Bee  Bee  was  too  panic-stricken 
to  run  for  his  life,  although  he  knew  of 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Giles  would 
not  kill  him  off,  the  very  next  minute. 

Little  Bit  raced  up,  panting,  and 
slapped  the  throttle  lever  with  the  palm 
ol  his  hand.  "You  had  dat  throttle  wide 
open,"  he  accused. 

THE  Widow  Duck  did  not  have  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  what  was  tak- 
ing place,  but  she  had  a  feeling  that 
e\  erj  thing  which  was  happening  was  for 
the  best.  She  rocked  in  her  chair,  patted 
her  feet  on  the  floor,  and  said,  "Amen, 
Lawd.  Amen." 

"Now,"  demanded  Giles,  "what's  all 
dis  humbug  about?" 

"I  didn't  mean  no  harm.  Mist'  Giles," 
stammered  Bee  Bee.  "I  was  jest  fixin'  to 
ride  de  tractor  down  to  Shully  T's  house. 

"Dat  sound  like  a  fool  thing  to  do," 
Giles  declared. 

"She  claim  she  won't  love  me  unless  1 
kin  drive  a  tractor,"  explained  Bee  Bee, 
so — 

"So  you  was  goin'  courtin'  on  de  trac- 
tor, wid  de  pickin'  machine  hooked  up 
for  good  measure?" 

"I  didn't  know  she  was  hooked  up," 
said  Bee  Bee. 

"You  was  fixin'  to  court  me  like  dat?" 
Shully  T  giggled  from  the  porch.  "Man, 
you's  a  dog!  You  kills  me  off,  de  way 
you  go  on!" 

"I  jest  thought  I'd  drap  by,"  explained 
Bee  Bee. 

"You  ought  to  let  me  know  when  you's 
fixin'  to  court  me,"  admonished  Shully 
T.  "Cause  I  might  not  be  home.  I  might 
be  out  plantin'  potatoes." 

"Shut  up  dat  foolery,"  snapped  Giles. 
"Now,  Little  Bit,  dis  is  yo'  machinery. 
You  git  hit  back  to  de  shop." 

"Mist'  Giles,"  protested  Little  Bit,  "I 
better  wait  to  she  gits  daylight.  1  might 
bust  dis  thing  up  tryin'  to  drive  hit  on  de 
bayou  path  at  night." 

"Bee  Bee  driv  hit  on  de  bayou  path  at 
night."  Shully  T  said,  airily. 

"I  ain't  Bee  Bee,"  said  Little  Bit. 

"Den  let  hit  set  to  daylight,"  ordered 
Giles. 

The  Widow  Duck  stood  up.  "And 
now,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that  had  snap 
and  authority  to  it,  "I  want  to  meet  you 
yuther  folks  and  ev'ybody  else  which 
ain't  tractorin'  at  dew-off  in  Bee  Bee's 
field.  And  I  wants  dat  cotton  picked 
clean  and  trash  free.   Amen.  Giles?" 

Giles  chuckled.  "You  handle  de  cot- 
ton pickin'.  Widow  Duck,"  he  agreed. 
"Me  and  Little  Bit  will  mess  around  wid 
dis  thing  until  somethin'  worse  come 
along." 


MRS.  MALLORY  KERR, 

accomplished   winter   .sports 
fan.  A  discriminating  New 
York  socialite,  Mrs.  Kerr 
is  discriminating  in  her 
clioice  of  cigarettes. 


Discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  th< 
appreciate  the  kind  of  smoking  that  only  a  cork  tip  can  give.  Tl 
cork  tip  doesn't  stick  to  the  lips  . . .  it's  clean  and  firm.  And  discrirr 
nating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  their  modern  size  n 
only  means  a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  but  that  extra  measure  of  fii 
tobacco  makes  Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigarette  valu 
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SOUTH    BEND 

SPLIT    BAMBOO 

FLY    RODS 


OF  FLY  ROD 
FISHERMEN! 


There's  no  substitute  for  ex- 
perience plus  choice  materials 
in  building  fly  rods.  That's  why 
South  Bend  rods  have  smooth 
action  for  which  they  are  famous. 
If  you  are  one  of  those  particu- 
lar anglers,  not  satisfied  with 
less  than  the  best,  you'll  want  a 
South  Bend  fly  rod.  Then  you'll 
experience  fly  fishing  at  its  finest. 

NO.  47    FLY    ROD 

3-picce  construction  of  finest  split 
bamboo.  Extra  tip  section.  "Comfi- 
cient"  grip.  Bass  or  steelhead  ac- 
tion. Length  8-1/2  or  9  feet.  $20. 


Excel-Oreno  Line 

Level    fly    line    $1.85 
up,  tapers  $9  up. 


Oren-O-Matic  Reel 

Balanced  automatic  fly 
reel.  $)0  and  $10.50. 


Trix-Orenos 

"Trickiest"  fly   rod 
lures  ever  made.  65c. 


Black-Oreno  Line 

Casting   line  you  can 
trust.  50  yards.  $1.20. 


Perfectoreno  Reel  -411  South  Bender 

No   thumbing  —  no         Live-action  bait  cast- 
backlashes.  $10  to  $16.         ing  rod.  $13.50. 


FREE!   Book  on  Fishing 

Every  fisherman  needs  "Fishing  — 
What  Tackle  and  When."  76  pages 
or  casting  instructions,  fishing  hints, 
53  new  fish  pictures  in  color,  fish 
records,  tackle.  Write  for  it  note! 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

750  High  St.,  South  Bend  23.  Indiana 


WHAT  YOU  OWE  YOUR  COUNTRY 


age.  No  longer  is  it  the  civic  and  social 
center  of  the  community.  Today  it  must 
compete  with  a  score  of  diversions  within 
range  of  our  driving.  The  imperma- 
nence  of  transient  family  groups  has  de- 
nied to  millions  a  family  church  in  which 
they  can  take  a  share  of  responsibility  in 
its  activities  and  problems. 

A  friend  only  recently  told  me  of  the 
small  congregation  to  which  he  belongs. 
During  the  depression,  when  the  church 
was  hard  pressed  by  mortgage  payments 
and  too  poor  to  keep  a  janitor,  each 
member  of  the  vestry  devoted  one  Satur- 
day each  month  to  cleaning  and  scrub- 
bing the  building  for  the  Sunday  service. 
Because  the  church  required  sacrifice 
those  who  loved  it  best  worked  the  hard- 
est and  loved  it  all  the  more. 

Today  that  church  is  fully  paid  for,  the 
mortgage  burned,  and  a  janitor  paid  to 
keep  it  clean.  The  congregation  contrib- 
utes far  more  liberally  than  it  did  before 
because  now  it  can  afford  to.  But  the  de- 
votion of  its  members  has  faded  with  a 
waning  of  their  obligations.  Two  dollars 
in  the  Sunday  offering  has  replaced  those 
Saturday  afternoons.  And  another  of  the 
compelling  obligations  which  produces  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  that  community 
is  gone. 

Like  many  another  speaker  who  is 
called  upon  too  often,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  avoid  occasional  comment  on  ed- 
ucation. When  I  recall  the  political  illit- 
eracy of  our  young  troops  at  the  start  of 
the  war,  I  am  moved  to  charge  educa- 
tion with  gross  dereliction  in  its  respon- 
sibility to  teach  knowledge  of  the  human 
values  at  issue  in  the  world. 

When  the  Army  struggled  through  the 
summer  of  1941  with  rebellious  and  un- 
happy soldiers  who  muttered  constantly 
of  their  raw  deal,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  fault  lay  not  with  the  Army  but 
with  the  failure  of  the  American  people 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  second 
World  War. 

Public  Apathy  Is  to  Blame 

Unlike  too  many  critics  of  education, 
however,  I  cannot  lay  the  blame  on  the 
doorstep  of  education  alone.  Rather  it 
must  be  shared  with  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Their  shocking  apathy  to  the  con- 
dition of  their  schools  and  the  sterility 
of  their  curricula  is  responsible  even  to- 
day for  the  political  immaturity,  the 
economic  ignorance,  the  philosophical 
indifference  and  the  spiritual  insolvency 
of  so  many  young  men. 

Throughout  Europe,  wherever  our  ar- 
mies were  stationed,  the  people  were  be- 
wildered by  Americans  who  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  political  and  philo- 
sophical origins  and  nature  of  the  most 
powerful  and  progressive  nation  in  the 
world. 

Unhappily,  when  driven  into  a  corner 
intellectually,  our  soldiers  were  forced 
to  fall  back  on  our  wage  scales,  our  auto- 
mobiles, our  refrigerators — and  eventu- 
ally and  triumphantly  to  the  American 
bathroom — for  their  defense.  Here  is  an 
indictment,  not  only  of  American  edu- 
cation— but  of  the  irresponsible  indiffer- 
ence of  citizens  who  have  permitted  this 
vacuum  to  remain. 

Recently,  when  I  charged  education 
with  these  derelictions,  my  audience  of 
first  citizens  nodded  comfortably  and 
agreed.   1  turned  on  them. 

"How  many  of  you,"  1  asked,  "are 
members  of  a  school  board?" 

Of  the  more  than  60  men  in  the  room, 
not  one  raised  his  hand. 

"How  many  of  you,"  I  continued, 
"know  the  name  of  your  child's 
teacher?" 

There  was  a  showing  of  a  scant  half 
dozen  hands. 

How  many  of  you,"  I  pressed,  "have 


Continued  from  page  15 

ever  asked  your  child's  teacher  home  to 
dinner  to  measure  her  worth  for  your- 
self?" 

Not  a  single  hand  went  up. 

Here,  then,  was  an  audience  of  suc- 
cessful business  and  professional  men, 
too  busy  each  in  his  own  daily  affairs  to 
determine  for  himself  the  character  and 
quality  of  education  furnished  his  sons 
and  daughters. 

Victims  of  the  checkbook  habit,  each 
was  quite  content  to  let  it  go  simply  by 
paying  the  bills. 

This  is  citizenship  by  the  dollar  sign; 
it  cannot  and  will  not  work. 

Under  Psychologic  Handicap 

Until  the  American  people  shake 
themselves  out  of  this  appalling  lethargy 
and  make  their  schools — together  with 
the  selection,  the  welfare,  and  rewards 
of  their  teachers — a  matter  of  their  per- 
sonal and  intimate  concern,  we  shall  go 
forth  to  do  battle  psychologically  with 
the  aggressive  legions  of  stateism  woe- 
fully trained  and  poorly  equipped,  handi- 
capped from  the  outset. 

To  those  military-minded  men  who 
are  militarists  by  instinct  rather  than 
profession  and  who  say  that  our  weak- 
nesses result  from  a  failure  of  discipline 
in  our  young  men,  I  must  reply  with  this 
vigorous  denial. 

Men  cannot  be  impressed  into  good 
citizenship.  If  they  are  to  cherish  the 
freedoms  that  come  to  them  under  demo- 
cratic self-government,  they  cannot  be 
disciplined  into  devotion.  Instead  they 
must  be  taught  to  value  the  great  spiritual 
possessions  to  which  they  are  born,  by 
assuming  from  childhood  a  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  safeguarding  those  pos- 
sessions. Good  citizenship  springs  from 
an  appreciation  of  the  great  values  of  our 
institutions  and  from  active  participation 
in  them. 

It  is  immoral  for  us  to  claim  freedom 
of  the  ballot  unless  we  are  ready  to  share 
that  freedom  with  every  other  American. 
It  is  ungodly  for  us  to  claim  freedom  of 
religion,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  be 
tolerant  of  all  beliefs  that  differ  from 
ours.  It  is  hypocritical  to  insist  upon 
freedom  of  opinion  unless  we  grant  equal 
freedom  to  those  who  oppose  us.  And  it 


is  fraudulent  to  insist  upon  freedom  of 
the  press  if  we  deny  that  right  to  others. 

Democratic  institutions  will  continue 
to  prosper  and  flourish  only  so  long  as 
they  are  fed  on  freedom  for  all,  not  on 
abridgment  for  some. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  contest  today 
over  the  integrity  of  the  individual  versus 
the  integrity  of  the  state.  It  is  a  contest 
as  startlingly  dramatic  as  the  air  lift  into 
Berlin,  as  obscurely  insignificant  as  the 
attitudes  of  a  single  man.  It  is  a  contest 
in  which  ideas  are  as  important  as  the 
atom  bomb.  It  is  a  contest  that  can  con- 
ceivably last  to  the  end  of  our  lifetime. 

Theoretically  the  odds  lie  with  us. 

For  where  the  state  is  an  instrument 
of  government  employed  by  individuals 
for  their  common  welfare,  the  progress 
of  the  state  is  propelled  by  the  progress 
of  the  individual.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  a  free  people — 
unfettered  by  fears,  threats,  and  terror 
— will  advance  farther  and  faster  in  spir- 
itual truths,  social  improvement,  and 
material  reward  than  any  slave  people, 
irrespective  of  the  lash  under  which  they 
labor. 

When  the  State  Is  Supreme 

The  state  is  an  invention  of  men.  It 
has  neither  intellect,  nor  conscience,  nor 
morals.  It  is  an  inanimate  machine.  And 
where  the  machine  is  master  of  the  man 
it  is  simply  fueled  by  his  obedience,  his 
fatigue  and  his  terror.  Its  laws  are  the 
creature  of  dogma  rather  than  the  letters 
of  justice.  Its  philosophy  is  spurious  be- 
cause it  lives  not  on  the  spirit  but  on  the 
oppression  of  its  people. 

A  democracy  such  as  ours  cannot  be 
defeated  in  this  struggle;  it  can  only  lose 
by  default. 

It  can  only  lose  if  our  people  deny 
through  indifference  and  neglect  their 
personal  responsibilities  for  its  security 
and  growth. 

Our  danger  lies  not  so  much  in  a  fifth 
column  whose  enmity  is  avowed.  It  lies 
in  a  first  column  of  well-meaning  Ameri- 
can citizens.  A  first  column  of  uncon- 
scionable men  who  are  one  hundred  per 
cent  Americans  in  their  daily  protesta- 
tions and  ten  per  cent  citizens  in  their 
daily  routine  of  neglect.       1 — II — II — I 
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'I  always  tell  the  truth — unless  it's  something  seri- 
ous that  I  wouldn't  want  anyone  to  know  about* 


DOfiOTHY  MC  KAY 
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our  life 


Simplified  controls  AuTomofic  Mulii- 

Chonnel  Station  Selector  mokes  tuning 
easier  than  ever 
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Mevision  ""*■  *M*  «■  "»o,9h  .he  ..„.«„ 

oolden  Throat"  tone  system 


You  follow  every  play.  Plcrure$  are  |ock 

bV  ^  RCA  V.ctor  Eye  W.tness  P.cture  Synchron^ 


Powerful  circuits  open  new  areas  to  felev.sion  reception 


The   'Onlooker"  RCA  Victor  8T2 1*     11 
engineering  feature*  keep   RCavKJ  AlVanced 

erful,  8i.„p|er  ,o  use    T     "  .         «  ""  "">r°  P°M'- 
u>  11.59.  "**"-5«T  rnsulla, alM<  plusexc(.8e 


— *?.JB 
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You're  right  there  with 

rcaVictor 


Tne  "Sightseer" 

k    ii  «-iures   are   locked  in  tune    tlmir 

brilliance    automatically    adjusted    t„   I 

idth  matching  table  8395+  In,  W«« 

U,  $1.63.  '  ,MU|,"'°»  «««•  Plus  excise 


DIVISION    OF 


^"''"nation  by  experts  of 

th.  nrTZ  8erVicC  orga"iz«tion, 
the  RCA  Service  Company.  is 
yours  when  you  buy  the  RCA 
Victor  Television  Owner  Contract 
This  opt,o„a|  Contract  also 
covers  a||  charges  for  antenna 
and  it  guarantees  you  a  full 
year  of  Eye  Witness  performance. 
*°  other  company  offers  such 
extensive  television  service 
facilities. 

tAII  price,  subject  to  change 
H.thout  notice.  Zo„e  2  prices 
slightly  higher. 
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*  VIEW  INSIOE  THE  LUXURIOUS  NEW  1949  STUDE8AKER  L«ND  CRUISER 


A  new  vogue  in  interiors  by  Studebaker  stylists 


the  new  1949 
tudebakers 


A 


new  studebaker  style  leader  now  swings 
on  the  scene!  A  dramatic  new  version  of  the  new  vision,  the 
new  ride,  the  flight-streamed  new  look  that  Studebaker 
originated  is  now  ready! 

A  novT  Commander  with  new  power!  A  new  Champion 
with  new  glamor!  A  special  extra -long-wheelbase  new  Land 
Cruiser — style-marked  with  a  new  distinction! 

You  open  the  doors  on  new  beauty  that  makes  you  gasp — 
refreshingly  different  new  decorator-fabric  upholsteries  of 
captivating  tones  and  richness— superbly  designed  new  in- 
strument panels  and  appointments. 

Body  finishes  in  new  colors  that  raid  the  spectrum! 
Dreamlined  sedans,  coupes  and  convertibles  with  smartly 
styled  new  grilles,  massive  new  wrap-around  bumpers— and 
the  most  attractive  contours  that  ever  graced  a  car! 

Take  a  moment  to  take  a  look— you'll  find  you  want  to 
take  an  hour  to  admire  all  the  new  luxuries  and  advance- 
ments in  these  1949  Studebakers. 

It's  a  Studebaker  year  again  all  over  America! 
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Car  Shewn— COMMANDER  STARLIGHT  COUPE 
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rr^^BQ«d,717  Market  St.,  San 


Francisco  3,  Californ.a 


NEW  2-speed  radio-phonograph 
fZizy<?  Standard  or  LP  (Long  Playing)  Records  7/7?t&//ia£'c& 


A  stunning  value!  Never  before  in  a  table-model  combination! 
2-SPEED  PHONOGRAPH  plays  both  standard  and  the  new  7*,  10"  or 
12'  LP  (Long  Playing)  records  automatically.  Thirty  minutes  of  con- 
tinuous music  with  standard  records!  FOUR  HOURS  OF  CON- 
TINUOUS MUSIC  ...  a  complete  evening's  entertainment  .  .  .  with 
LP  records.  Tone-arm  pressure  cut  75%  .  .  .  records  last  four  times 
longer.  The  RADIO  embodies  latest  features  .  .  .  brings  in  programs 
crystal  clear  and  with  glorious  tone.  Superbly  styled  cabinet  with 
French  gold  grille.  Ideal  for  the  tiny  apartment.  The  perfect  extra  set 
for  larger  homes.  See  it!  Hear  it!  At  your  Admiral  dealer's  today! 
Admiral  Corporation,  Chicago  47,  Illinois. 
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/Voces  slightly  higher 
in  south  and  far  west 
.  .  .  Subfect  to  change 
without  notice. 
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SEE!    HEAR!    ON     TELEVISION!     ADMIRAL    "BROADWAY    REVUE"    EVERY     FRIDAY    NIGHT    8    TO    9    P.M.     EST 


HANGOVER  HOUSE 


Continued  from  page  22 


echoing,  misty  room.  "I've  pulled  her 
round,"  she  announced.  "Anybody  got  a 
cigarette?" 

The  superintendent  produced  a  silver 
case,  and  lighted  a  cigarette  for  her. 
"Can  I  interview  her,  Madam?" 

"I'll  tip  you  when  she's  ready." 

"What  is  her  explanation?" 

"Well — different  from  mine.  Mine's 
chiefly  booze.  She  seems  to  have  been 
down  the  garden  with  Peter  Faraway  and 
lost  him,  somehow.  Coming  back,  she 
blundered  onto  the  body — stepped  right 
in  the  blood.  Bit  of  a  shock.  Tottered 
along  to  the  door  of  the  powder  room 
opening  on  the  terrace  and  then  came 
over  faint.  She  stayed  out  there  for 
some  time,  I  gather,  being  sick  and 
what  not.  Finally,  she  fainted  in  earnest 
— and  fell  down  the  steps.  Crack  on  the 
napper." 

"Is  there  any  evidence  to  support  this 
story?" 

"Well" — Miss  Elphinstowe  fitted  her 
cigarette  into  a  holder  and  stuck  it  in  her 
mouth  so  that  it  projected  upward — 
"There's  plenty  of  blood  on  her  shoes." 

STORM  KENNEDY  quietly  opened 
the  door  of  the  small,  white-paneled 
powder  room  and  peeped  in. 

Sidonia,  now  slightly  disheveled,  lay 
on  the  sofa,  a  bandage  round  her  head. 
She  appeared  to  be  asleep.  He  crossed 
the  room  on  tiptoe  and  stepped  out  onto 
the  corner  of  the  terrace. 

He  had  made  next  to  no  sound.  But 
Hilary  who  was  standing  there,  turned 
and  faced  him.  She  held  a  smoldering 
cigarette  between  her  fingers. 

"Did  I  alarm  you?"  He  spoke  in  a 
low  voice. 

"No.  I  was  expecting  you.  You  are 
almost  as  obstinate  as  I  am,  and  I  knew 
you  meant  to  talk  to  me  alone." 

Kennedy  moved  over  to  her  side. 
"Does  that  mean  you  didn't  want  to  talk 
to  me,  alone?" 

"Not  necessarily.  But  you  don't  really 
know  a  lot  about  me.  Just  supposing  I 
were  in  a  jam,  why  should  you  get  mixed 
up  in  it?" 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  "I'm  in  it  already." 

She  turned  to  him  swiftly.  "I  don't 
understand.  What  do  you  mean?" 

"When — Elfie — and  I,  came  to  look 


for  you  earlier  tonight,  and  you  rai 
of  that  room,  I  could  see  that  there 
something  wrong.  When,  only  a 
minutes  later,  Peter  found  a  dead 
outside,  I  argued  like  this:  There's  g 
to  be  a  police  inquiry.  Unless  the 
are  plain,  everybody  is  going  to  bee 
a  suspect.  And  Hilary  has  no  alibi." 

He  glanced  aside  at  his  compai 
But  she  was  staring  straight  ahead 
the  mist.  "I  argued  that  you  might  1 
blundered  onto  the  body  and  run  on 
the  house.  So,  when  I  found  the  p 
of  a  woman's  shoe  in  his  blood — " 

"A  woman's  shoe?"  Hilary's  ci 
voice  had  become  a  strained  whisi 
"Sidonia?" 

"Yes.  But  at  the  time,  I  didn't  k 
that.  And  so — but  this  is  not  for  the  j 
lice — I  defaced  the  footprints  with 
own.  That's  why  I  didn't  mention  rr 
ing  you  coming  out  of  the  room.  Bui 
his  words  became  deliberate — "I  d 
know  what  you  told  the  superintende 

Then,  Hilary  turned  to  him  ag 
She  rested  her  hand  for  a  moment 
his  arm.  "Thank  you,"  she  said  so  j 
"I  thought  chivalry  was  dead." 
paused  for  a  moment.  "But  I'm  afra 
have  undone  all  your  good  work.  S 
posing,  foolishly,  I  took — certain  lil 
ties — in  answering  the  superintende 
questions.  Now,  I'm  told,  we  are  b< 
held  here  for  somebody  from  Scotl 
Yard." 

It  was  Storm  Kennedy's  turn  to  bt 
lent.  Hilary  had  accepted  him  as  an  a 
but  had  given  him  less  than  half  her  c 
fidence.  It  was  one  thing  to  make  a  r 
cent  statement  to  Superintendent  Crol 
but  the  somebody  from  Scotland  Y 
presented  a  proposition  of  a  differ 
color.  He  had  learned  from  Hawley  t 
Chief  Detective  Inspector  McGraw 
the  Criminal  Investigation  Departm< 
had  been  assigned  to  the  case 
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And  Chief  Detective  Inspector 
Graw  was  not  only  a  highly  compet 
investigator,  he  was  also  the  officer  v 
had  handled  the  Mallory  jewel  robbe 
It  was  McGraw  who  had  been  chea 
of  his  triumph  by  Storm  Kennedy's 
covery  of  the  missing  heirlooms  fr 
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"Maybe  I  won't  ever  be  President,  but 
at  least  our  house  isn't  falling  apart" 


BEO  HILTuK 
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is  com- 


It  just  sounds  good  and  mad  to  me!' 


GARDNER    REA 


n.  and  let  it  remain  there.   "Do  you 

k  we're  in  for  a  bad  time?" 

-ie  turned  to  her.    "Yes."  .  .  . 

'..-_ :  ri»torm  Kennedy  had  tried  to  talk  again 

^A  night  to  Hilary,  but  she  had  retired 

*h   Miss  Elphinstowe  to  the   powder 

urn.   saying  that   they   hoped   to  rest 

ientCii  re.  It  was  definitely  a  dismissal. 

jilaod   ie  found  an  old  canvas  chair  in  a 

a  if  d  adjoining  the  courtyard,  carried  it 

Hawiev  P  the  long  hall  and  placed  it  near  one 

Ifcfjn  the  draped  windows.   At  this  time  he 

)epM  s  the  only  person  in  the  room.    He 

:ed,  and  awakened  to  find  that  Miss 

Kctor  fhinstowe   had  set  up   camp   on   the 


:m 


NO 


a  ier  side,  and  was  already  sound  asleep. 

slept  again. 
eiwN4^hen  ne  awakened,  next,  it  was  a 
■en  cm  aking  door  which  disturbed  him.  He 
nnedy  ang  up  in  a  moment,  peering  into  the 
'k  corridor.  A  vaguely  discernible  fig- 
f  was  stealing  out  of  the  study! 
}y  the  time  that  he  had  found  his  flash- 
nt  and  pressed  the  button,  this  figure 
i  disappeared.  He  realized  that  he 
ist  have  been  clearly  visible  against 

dim  glow  of  one  light  left  on  in  the 

eled  hall, 
iss  Elphinstowe  never  stirred.    And 

light  was  not  far  away  when  Ken- 

y  dozed  off  again. 

p  was  awakened  once  more  by  the 
d  of  distant  voices.    He  got  up  and 

ed  the  draperies  of  one  of  the  long 

dows. 

oints  of  light  moved  about  the  misty 

es  of  Hangover  House.   Some  hurri- 
le  lanterns  had  been  pressed  into  serv- 

to  reinforce  the  police  lamps. 

'I  cannot  imagine  what  they  are  look- 

»  for.  Can  you?" 

He  turned,  to  find  Mrs.  Muller  beside 

Ti,  swathed  in  mink.    "No,"  he  con- 

ised.  "I  can't." 

Mrs.  Muller  stifled  a  yawn,  and  turned 

nto  a  faint  laugh.  "I  am  almost  asleep 

my  feet!   I  explored  upstairs  a  while 
o,  in  the  hope  of  finding  somewhere  to 

down.  But  every  door  is  locked." 
"As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  there's  only 
e  furnished  bedroom  in  the  place,  and 
E  superintendent  had  the  bed  stripped 
d  the  body  put  there." 
"Yes."  Mrs.  Muller  nodded.  She 
lused,  sighed,  and  then:  "Oh,  dear! 
ere  comes  Lovelace  again." 

Oh,  there  you  are!"  the  blond  man 
claimed,    coming    forward.     "I    have 
en  looking  for  you." 
"Have  you?" 

"Yes — er — I  wondered  if  I  could  get 
u  anything." 

illier's  for  February  26,  1949 
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"A  cup  of  coffee  would  be  a  godsend." 

"Yes.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do."  He  wan- 
dered off  toward  the  corridor. 

"I  suppose  he's  one  of  Joan's  discov- 
eries." Kennedy  said. 

"He  must  be.  He  writes  songs.  The 
lucky  ones  were  those  who  left  early. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  I  ran  into  Joan 
quite  recently,  and  she  invited  me  to  the 
party.  I  happened  to  find  myself  at  a 
loose  end,  and — "  She  finished  on  an 
eloquent  shrug. 

Kennedy  presently  drifted  into  the 
courtyard.  He  could  just  see  Hilary, 
curled  up  on  the  back  seat  of  a  sedan,  her 
bright  hair  buried  in  a  fleecy  cloak.  He 
stood  there  watching  her  for  a  long  time. 

That  extra  sense  which  warns  us  that 
we  are  observed,  prompted  him  to  turn 
suddenly.  He  met  the  placid  gaze  of  the 
Egyptian  who  sat  at  the  wheel  of  his  se- 
dan. 

"The  sun  rises  in  the  east,  effendi." 

Kennedy  stared  hard.  "Yes,  it  does  as 
a  rule,  I  believe."  He  went  in — and  al- 
most upset  Mr.  Lovelace,  who  was  car- 
rying a  tumblerful  of  water. 

"Er — pardon  me,"  Lovelace  said,  "but 
have  you  seen  Mrs.  Muller?" 

"Not  recently.  But  she  must  be  some- 
where about." 

SHORTLY  after  dawn,  Miss  Elphin- 
stowe woke  up  and  began  to  put  her 
shoes  on.  She  was  engaged  in  doing  so 
when  a  flying  squad  car  was  driven  into 
the  courtyard  and  a  man  got  out  stiffly 
and  stretched  his  cramped  limbs;  a  tall 
man,  physically  unsuited  to  long  hours 
cooped  in  confined  spaces.  He  removed 
a  topcoat  and  threw  it  in  onto  the  back 
seat  as  a  second  passenger  alighted. 

The  second  man,  who  wore  a  blue 
rainproof,  took  a  leather  portfolio  from 
the  uniformed  driver,  as  Inspector  Haw- 
ley,  who  had  heard  the  Yard  car  ap- 
proaching, went  out  to  meet  them. 

"Chief  Inspector  McGraw?"  Hawley 
asked. 

"My  name." 

"Inspector  Hawley  of  Lychgate." 

McGraw  extended  his  hand.  "Got 
stuck  on  the  hill.   Murder?" 

"A  clear  case,  Chief  Inspector." 

"This  is  Detective  Sergeant  Sample. 
I'll  begin  with  scene  of  murder."  .  .  . 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed 
before  Chief  Inspector  McGraw  and 
Sergeant  Sample  entered  Hangover 
House.  When  they  passed  through  the 
long  hall,  McGraw  merely  glanced  at 
that  gray  company  wearing  creased  eve- 
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filters  the  smoke 
on  the  way  to  your  throat 
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Filters  the  smoke 

arjd  makes  it  mild 


Discover  for  yourself  why  so  many  of  your 

friends  have  changed  to  the  longer,  finer 
cigarette — PALL  MALL.  Its  greater  length  of 
traditionally  fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves  as  a 
longer,  natural  filter  to  screen  and  cool  the  smoke 
on  the  way  to  your  throat— yes,  filters  the  smoke 
and  makes  it  mild.  Thus  PALL  MALL  gives  you 
a  smoothness,  mildness  and  satisfaction  no  other 
cigarette  offers  you.  Enjoy  the  longer,  finer  cigarette 

in  the  distinguished  red  package — PALL  MALL 
Famous  Cigarettes— good  to  look  at,  good  to 


feel,  good  to  taste,  and  good  to  smoke 
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FORECASTING... 


FROM  ALLOWAY  TO  ALBUQUERQUE 


Here  in  Alloway,  Robbie  Burns,  Scotland's  immortal  poet,  was  born. 
Another  famous  Scottish  native  is  Johnnie  Walker . . .  product  of  Scot- 
land's misty  climate  and  clear  spring  water  that  impart  such  distinctive 
bouquet  and  flavour  to  this  superb  Scotch. 


West  or  east,  discriminating  tastes  are  quick  to  agree  on  their  favouri* 
drinking  companion.  It's  Johnnie  Walker,  of  course!  Here's  a  Scoti 
of  unchallenged  superiority .  .  .  smoothly  perfect,  perfectly  mellow-! ; 
and  preferred  everywhere. 
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ASK  FOR  AMD  GIVE  SCOTLAXD'S  FAVOURITE  SOX— 

Johnnie  Walker 

BLENDED    SCOTCH    WHISKY 


RED  LABEL  •    BLACK   LABEL 

Belli  86.8  proof 


CANADA    DRY    GINCER    ALE,    INC.,    New  York,  N.  Y.   Sole  Importer 


BORN  1820 
. . .  still  going  strong 
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I  clothes.    Inspector  Hawley  led  the 
to  the  relic-crowded  study,  rapped 

*  he  door  and  entered. 
Jtorm  Kennedy  stood  by  an  opened 
Inch    window.     A    desk    lamp    was 
Iched  on.    No  one  else  was  in  the 

llcGraw    stopped    abruptly    on    the 
l-shold.  "Hullo1'-  he  said.  "You  here  '" 

•  Good     morning.     Chief     Inspector. 
Id  to  see  you  again.  Sergeant  Sam- 

>l 

llcGraw  chewed  thoughttully.    "This 

Iiomicidc,   not    larceny.    Whore   you 

lering.'" 

Kennedy  smiled,  and  came  forward. 

■  had  planned  to  have  as  tew  witnesses 

Possible  to  his  meeting  with  the  C.l.lV 

In.    He  offered  a  slip  of  cardboard  to 

tGraw.  "1  received  this  a  week  ago. 
iallv,  I'm  a  gentleman  at  large.  Don't 
e  me  away.  I'm  just  one  of  the  guests." 
;hief  Inspector  McGraw  glanced  at 
n  Faraway's  invitation,  and  then  re- 
lied it.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "is  that  so?" 
I  may  add  that  if  1  can  help  in  any 
y,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service." 
I'll  bear  it  in  mind."  McGraw  spoke 
r  his  shoulder  to  Hawley.  "Where's 
body?" 

EATED  at  the  desk  in  Larkhall  Pike's 
study.  Chief  Inspector  McGraw 
ed  around.  All  the  guests  were  present 
ept  Peter  Faraway  and  Mohammed. 
tective  Sergeant  Sample  stood  behind 
Graw's  chair.  McGraw  glanced  at  a 
.Tiber  of  papers  neatly  pinned  to- 
ner. 

I  regret,"  he  said  drowsily,  "incon- 

lience  to  those  present,  particularly 

ladies.    All  know  the  serious  nature 

the  case.    Murder.    I  have  examined 

i'avo:      scene  of  the  discovery,  dead  man, 
jtographs,  fingerprints.   Have  not  yet 

1  k^bHshed  identity  of  victim.  Here's  a 
of  names  of  those  present.  Call  out, 
geant." 

He  detached  a  page  from  the  pinned 
pers  and  handed  it  to  Sample. 
'Mr.  Storm  Kennedy." 
'Here,  Sergeant." 
'Mohammed — Mohammed    Ibn — 


'I  am  Mohammed  Ibn  Lahun,"  said 

:  Egyptian,  who  had  just  walked  si- 

tly  in. 

'Mr.  Allen  Lovelace." 
Er — yes."   Mr.  Lovelace  looked  fur- 
ly  around,  tried  to  catch  the  glance 
Irs.  Muller,  failed,  and  then  went  out. 
Honorable  Peter  Faraway." 

ere  was  no  reply. 
Honorable  Peter  Faraway." 

Came  a  sound  of  hurried  footsteps,  and 
er  appeared.  He  wore  creased  dress 
users  and  a  silk  vest  and  was  mopping 
wet  hair  with  a  handkerchief — "I  say" 
e  glanced  vaguely  about  him,  "did  I 
m  to  hear  my  name?" 

"Where  have  you  been,  sir?"  Sergeant 

mple  asked,  his  voice  conveying  that 
didn't  care  a  hoot  where  he'd  been. 

"I've  been  asleep  in  a  bath." 

"Go  ahead.  Sergeant." 

"Miss  Elphinstowe." 

"I  am  Amelia  Elphinstowe." 

"Mrs.  Muller." 

"Yes." 

"Miss    Julia    Sidney,     professionally 

lown  as  Sidonia." 

"I'm  here." 

"Miss  Mary  Bruton." 

Storm    Kennedy    clenched   his   teeth, 

id  stared  hard  at  Hilary — then  at  Miss 

phinstowe.  Both  avoided  his  glance. 

Hilary,  flashing  a  swift  look  in  Peter's 
tion.  answered  steadily:  "Here." 
Mr.  Larkhall  Pike." 

"What  d'you  say?  Pike?  Yes." 

Inspector  Hawley  came  in.  He  crossed 
the  desk.  "I  have  sent  for  Dr.  Smithy, 
ief  Inspector.    The  Post  Office  said 

ey  can't  restore  phone  service  until  the 

bscriber  has  complied  with  demands." 

McGraw    raised    his    lids,    partially, 
ho  does  this  house  belong  to?" 

"Mr.  Pike." 
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The  man  in  the  corner  glanced  up. 
"Not  at  all." 

McGraw  slowly  turned  in  his  direc- 
tion. "If  this  is  not  your  house,  whose 
house  is  it.'" 

"My  brother  Benedict's." 

"Can  I  interview  your  brother  Bene- 
dict'" 

"I  presume  so." 

"Where'.'" 

"  \ustr.ilia." 

McGraw  stood  up,  walked  around  the 
desk  and  then  leaned  back  against  it. 
"Inspector  Hawley,  I  want  this  phone 
working.  Go  and  tell  'em  so." 

Inspector  Hawley  departed. 

McGraw  surxeyed  all  present,  one  by 
one.  "In  the  first  place,  now  that  you 
have  had  time  for  reflection,  does  any- 


roped-off  spaces.  Going  to  try  a  little 
experiment.  As  I  hear  no  one  has  had 
anything  to  eat,  shall  do  my  best  to  ar- 
range lor  refreshments." 

El  tie  and  Hilary  left  first,  hurrying 
out  into  the  corridor.  Mr.  Lovelace 
conducted  Mrs.  Muller  onto  the  terrace. 
Sidonia  took  Peter's  arm  and  led  him 
through  the  doorway.  Mohammed  re- 
ined silently,  followed  by  Storm  Ken- 
nedy. 

Chief  Inspector  McGraw  turned  to 
Mr.  Pike.  "Possibly  didn't  hear  what  1 
said.   Want  everyone  out  of  this  room." 

Mr.  Pike  allowed  his  pince-nez  to  drop 
down  onto  his  dressing  gown,  where  the 
glasses  swung  on  their  black  ribbon  as 
he  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Sir!  This  be- 
havior is  disgraceful!    The  Times  shall 


SENATOR  WALRUS: 

on  Rent  Control 


Realty  rackets  are  vanishing  fast; 

(Merrily,  merrily  giggle). 
Gouging  is  plainly  a  thing  of  the  past; 

(Merrily,  merrily  giggle). 


Furthermore,  owing  to  measures  of  mine, 
Tenement  owners  are  toeing  the  line, 
Rents  haven't  risen,  and  service  is  fine; 
(Merrily,  merrily  giggle). 

— AL  GRAHAM 


one  here  know  the  name  of  the  mur- 
dered man?" 

Mr.  Lovelace  entered,  carrying  with 
care  a  tumbler  of  water.  He  conveyed  it 
to  Mrs.  Muller,  who  leaned  against  a 
bookcase.  She  took  it,  forced  a  grateful 
smile,  and  put  it  down.  There  was  si- 
lence. 

Storm  Kennedy  watched  Hilary,  who 
had  joined  Miss  Elphinstowe.  She  had 
her  back  turned  to  him. 

McGraw  proceeded:  "Now — after  the 
murder  had  taken  place,  who  first  en- 
tered this  room?" 

"I  did,"  Kennedy  replied. 

McGraw  leaned  farther  back,  but  his 
half-closed  eyes  continued  to  study  the 
faces  of  those  in  the  room.  "All  wait 
outside.    Needn't  stay   indoors.    Avoid 


have  the  full  facts  at  once.  First,  some 
blundering  policeman  from  King's  Rid- 
ing turns  me  out  of  my  own  bedroom. 
Now,  you  propose  to  turn  me  out  of  my 
study!  Your  methods,  sir,  are  those  of 
the  Gestapo." 

"Sorry.    But  there's  been  a  murder." 

"I  wish  sincerely  every  damn'  fool 
who  was  here  last  night  had  been  mur- 
dered! My  only  regret  is  that  the  assassin 
confined  himself  to  one."  He  snatched 
up  his  book  and  stalked  to  the  door.  He 
paused.  "May  I  hope  to  remain  undis- 
turbed in  the  kitchen?" 

"You  may." 

Mr.  Pike  went  out  and  banged  the 
door. 

Sergeant  Sample  stared  at  Chief  In- 
spector McGraw.   "You  know,  sir,"  he 
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said,  "he's  another  of  'em  who  has  no 
alibi." 

McGraw  nodded.  "Let's  go  upstairs, 
again." 

He  led  the  way  up  the  short  stair, 
opened  a  massive  door  and  entered  a 
room  not  much  larger  than  a  monk's 
cell,  sparsely  furnished  as  a  bedchamber. 
A  body  covered  with  a  sheet  lay  on  the 
bed.  And  on  a  small  table  beside  it  were 

a  lew  articles  lound  in  the  murdered 
man's  possession.  A  wrist  watch,  silver 
cigarette  case,  lighter,  a  leather  wallet 
which  contained  iwenty-odd  pounds,  a 
bunch  of  keys,  and  a  gold  object  resem- 
bling a  fountain  pen,  the  top  attached 
to  the  base  by  a  thin  metal  chain. 

McGraw  picked  it  up  and  fumbled 
with  it  for  a  while;  then  shook  his  head 
and  replaced  it  on  the  table. 

"Got  us  all  whacked,  sir,"  said  Sam- 
ple. "Inspector  Hawley  couldn't  un- 
screw it,  cither.  Some  sort  of  trick 
fastener." 

McGraw  switched  his  attention  to  a 
number  of  garments  set  out  on  two 
chairs.  "Shirt  was  bought  in  Paris,"  he 
muttered.  "Laundry  marks  aren't  Eng- 
lish. Suit  is  good  quality.  Label  says 
Simon  Artz,  but  no  address.  Light- 
weight material;  probably  tropical  wear. 
Looks  as  though  he'd  lived  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate." 

Finally,  McGraw  turned  to  a  deep 
window  ledge  and  considered  what  lay 
there.  On  a  sheet  of  white  paper  was  the 
blue-bladed,  silver-hilted  dagger,  the  hilt 
finely  chased  and  inlaid  with  a  design  in 
amethysts.  It  had  yielded  no  identifiable 
fingerprints.  A  shagreen  sheath,  evi- 
dently of  great  age,  lay  beside  it.  This 
had  been  discovered  by  Inspector  Haw- 
ley at  some  distance  below  the  terrace. 

But  there  was  one  other  exhibit — 
found  by  the  same  patient  searcher  not 
far  from  the  sheath.  It  was  an  ancient 
Egyptian  necklace  representing  a  winged 
disk,  fashioned  in  delicate  enamel  on 
gold.  And  the  only  fingerprints  upon 
the  shagreen  and  the  necklace  were  those 
of  the  dead  man. 

McGraw  pushed  the  leaded  panes 
open  and  looked  out.  Mrs.  Muller  and 
Mr.  Lovelace  were  walking  along  the 
terrace.  No  one  else  was  in  sight. 

KENNEDY  made  a  complete  circuit 
of  the  rambling  building.  Part  of  it 
was  of  great  age,  but  there  were  com- 
paratively recent  additions.  Some  of  the 
walls  he  saw  smothered  in  untended  ivy. 
Windows  were  broken. 

He  came  to  a  smaller  courtyard,  on 
the  east  side,  surrounded  by  more  out- 
buildings. A  provocative  smell  drew  his 
attention  to  an  open  window.  He  looked 
into  a  vast  kitchen,  dimly  lighted,  and 
saw  Mr.  Larkhall  Pike  brewing  coffee. 

"Good  morning!"  he  called,  cheerily. 

Mr.  Pike  turned,  his  pince-nez  swing- 
ing. "I  don't  know  you,  sir — and  I  la- 
bored under  the  delusion  that  this  part  of 
the  house,  at  least,  might  be  regarded  as 
private." 

"May  I  introduce  myself?  Storm  Ken- 
nedy is  the  name.  I  don't  want  to  in- 
trude, but  I  think  you  have  had  rather  a 
shabby  deal,  and  I  merely  looked  in  to 
say  so." 

"My  thanks,  Mr.  Kennedy."  Mr.  Pike 
turned  again  to  his  coffee  making. 

But  Kennedy  stayed — for  he  had 
found  the  man  he  was  looking  for.  "I'm 
here  by  accident,  myself.  Wouldn't  come 
to  such  a  jamboree  for  choice,  and  I'm 
dead  sick  of  being  bullied  by  these 
blasted  policemen." 

"In  that,  sir,  I  agree  with  you." 

"Had  no  sleep.  Don't  know  if  you 
had?" 

Mr.  Pike's  coffee  was  ready.  He 
turned.  "I  am  amazed,  sir,  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  sane  man  present — and  one 
who  knows  how  to  behave  himself.  May 
I  offer  you  a  cup  of  coffee?" 

"Well — are  you  sure  there's  enough?" 

"Quite  sure."  He  took  down  two  cups 
from  a  cupboard  designed  to  accommo- 


A  BITTIR  LIFE  for  you  tomorrow.  A  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical Army  today!  These  are  the  results 
of  research  work  which  modern  soldiers — like 
these  men  of  the  Second  Infantry  Division — 
are  doing.  The  work  varies  from  studying  the 
effects  of  intense  cold  on  equipment  to  devis- 
ing new  communication  techniques. 


3300  VEHICLES  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  descriptions  —  from 
small  jeeps  to  tanks  like  these  of  the  Second 
Armored  Division — are  used  by  a  streamlined 
Armored  Division.  All  must  be  kept  at  peak 
operating  condition.  That's  why  so  many 
men  benefit  from  the  Army's  technical  school 
i  training — the  finest  in  the  world ! 


MANEUVERS 


•  like  those  of   the    82nd   Airborne    Divisic 
above — are  vitally  important  in  the  life 
today's  soldier.   Here  all  of  the  knowledf 
gained  in  technical  schools  and  classrooms 
put  to  practical  use.  Here  new  methods  an 
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CHOW  TIMII  Today's  soldier  get*  the  best  food  in  the  world 
— the  finest  meat  and  vegetables  grown!  And 
your  Regular  Army  keeps  diets  and  menus 
varied  and  interesting.  All  Army  men  are 
well-fed  no  matter  where  they  may  be  .  .  . 
even  when  on  field  maneuvers  like  these  men 
of  the  Third  Infantry  Division. 
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de  two  hundred.    "Come  in  and  sit 
l*n,  Mr.  Kennedy." 
They  sat  on  two  unpainted  chairs,  and 
fsently  Mr.  Pike  unbent.   He  declined 
H,m  ,  ligarette. 

You  asked  me  if  I  slept?  How  can  a 

!|ttn  be  expected  to  sleep,  sir,  when  he 

"S  ki  been  turned  out  of  his  bed  to  make 

py  for  a  corpse?    I  tried  to  compose 

i  Awsell  in  the  study.  But  on  two  separate 

JBftasions   I   was   aroused   by    someone 

I Haling  into  the  room." 
y^'Looking  for  somewhere  to  sleep,  no 
jbt?" 

Stuff  and  nonsense,  sir!  Rot,  sir!  I 
naturally,  extinguished  the  lights. 
therefore  was  unable  to  see  clearly, 
that  on  both  occasions  the  intruder 
aped  before  I  could  reach  the  switch, 
t  her  objective — " 
'Her  objective?" 

[    said    her   objective — the    prowler 
unmistakably,  a  woman — seemed 
be  the  stair  leading  to  my  bedroom." 
In  which  the  dead  man  lay?" 
'Unless  he  is  a  vampire,  an  unclean 
turnal,  in  which,  as  you  say,  yes,  the 
d  man  lay.   My  visitor  was  wrapped 
a  cloak  or  cape.  So  much  1  learned  in 
e  glimpse  I  had  of  her  retreating  to  the 
idor  from  which  she  had  entered." 
Have  you  informed  Chief  Inspector 
Graw?" 

If  that  man  wants  any  information, 
he  must  subpoena  me  as  a  witness 
d  put  me  under  oath." 
"Have  you  any  idea  of  the  color  or 
'=«  iture  of  the  cloak  this  woman  wore?" 
"No  idea  whatever.  She  appeared  as  a 

silhouette." 
'You  didn't  attempt  to  follow  her." 
'I  did  not." 


TORM  KENNEDY  lighted  another 

)  cigarette.  He  recognized  the  fact  that 

stood  on  dangerous  ground.    "You 

ve  traveled  extensively  in  the  East,  sir, 

;ather?" 

"Extensively,  sir.  I  formerly  held  His 
ajesty's  commission,  Indian  Army, 
ter  my  retirement,  I  joined  several  ex- 
itions — excavating  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
d  so  on.    Expensive  hobby.    Lost  all 

money  since  those  days." 

"The  weapon  employed  in  this  mys- 

ious  affair,"  Kennedy  ventured,  "is  of 

ype  with  which  you  may  be  familiar?" 

Quite    familiar,    even   out   there    in 

plight.  Damascus  blade.  Best  period. 

ilt  of  poor  Baghdad  workmanship.  De- 

#dent.  Late  Abbaside.  Harem  toy.  Not 

ibad  piece — though  I  have  seen  better." 

H  Kennedy  stood  up.    "It  has  been  a 

measure  to  chat  with  you,  sir.  A  very  un- 

^.vory  business.    You  have  my  sincere 

fmpathy." 

But  Kennedy  reserved  a  quota  of  sym- 

iithy   for   himself.    His   inquiries   had 

en  prompted  by  that  curious  occur- 

nce  which  he  had  noted  during  the 

ght.   Now,  according  to  Mr.  Pike,  the 

re  he  had  seen  was  that  of  a  woman. 

d  this  woman  could  only  have  been 

ie  of  four. 

Storm  Kennedy  circled  the  northern 
ation  of  Hangover  House,  plowing 
rough  thickets  where  green  lawns  had 
jread  and  stumbling  over  remains  of 
rmer  rock  gardens.  He  was  on  a  gravel 
th  of  sorts  which  led  to  a  tumble-down 
tic  summerhouse,  and  Hilary  was 
alking  toward  him. 

She  wore  a  fleecy  wrap,  and  a  morn- 
g  breeze  played  with  her  bright  hair. 
"  en  they  met  she  was  smiling.  "Good 
orning,  fellow  prisoner!" 
"Good  morning,  Hilary.  Did  you  sleep 
ell?" 

"Don't  be  too  wildly  absurd!    How 

uld    anybody    hope    to    sleep    well 

ramped  up  on  the  seat  of  a  car?" 

Kennedy    loved    those    smiling    lips. 

No.  hardly.    Well — this  is  at   least   a 

reathing  space  before  the  next  ordeal. 

dread  it." 

She   flashed   him   a   swift,    searching 
Dok.  "Why  should  you  dread  it?" 
"For  the  good  and  sufficient  reason 
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that  I  don't  know  how  the  devil  you  are 
coming  out  of  it." 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  confessed.  "I  have 
acted  like  an  incredible  fool." 

"Listen,  my  dear.  I  quite  understand 
that  sou  gave  youi  name  last  night  as 
Mary  Bruton,  because — " 

"It  is  my  name.  I  was  christened 
Hilary  Felice  Mary." 

"Very  likely.  But  you  hoped  it  would 
enable  you  to  pass  unnoticed.  You 
thought,  then,  that  you  might  be  dis- 
missed from  the  case  and  nobody  be  any 
the  wiser.  Isn't  that  true?" 
Yes." 

"Of  course,  I  realize  that  having  done 
it.  you  have  to  stick  to  it.  But,  as  things 
have  turned  out,  well — it  makes  matters 
look  so  much  worse.  You  see,  unfor- 
tunately this  was  only  one  of  many  in- 
discretions." 

Hilary  didn't  meet  his  eyes,  but  some 
of  her  color  faded.  "You  seem  to  know 
almost  too  much  about  me." 

"You  have  been  behaving  like  a  per- 
fect lunatic,  and  I  don't  know  how  you 
are  going  to  avoid  the  consequences.  I 
have  told  you  that  I  understand  why 
you  gave  the  police  a  wrong  name.  What 


"Are  you  going  to  ask  me  how  it  came 
to  be — where  you  found  it?" 

"Not  if  you  don't  want  to  tell  me." 

"I  can't  tell  you — because  1  don't 
know." 

"Hilary,"  he  spoke  earnestly,  "if  I  say 
that  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  you, 
won't  you  give  me  your  confidence?" 

"Why  are  you  so  concerned  about 
me?" 

"Because  I  like  you  very  much." 

Suddenly  he  found  her  hand  in  his. 
felt  its  firm  clasp,  and  knew  that  his 
he. ut  was  beating  too  rapidly.  He  raised 
the  clinging  fingers  to  his  lips  but  Hilary 
turned  quickly  away  and  hurried  back 
toward  the  house. 

MISS  ELPHINSTOWE  found  Hilary 
prone  on  the  worn  leather  couch  in 
the  powder  room,  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  sobbing  wildly.  In  a  moment  she 
was  beside  her.  "My  dear  child!  What  is 
all  this  about?" 

"It's  about  myself!"  Hilary  whispered. 
"I'm  a  rotten  little  outsider!  I'm  not  fit 
for  any  decent  man — to  look  at — " 

Elfie  held  her  tightly.  "Shut  up!"  she 
said,  gruffly. 
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I  don't  understand  is  why  you  said  you 
had  never  seen  the  murdered  man  be- 
fore, when,  in  fact,  you  knew  him  well." 

Hilary  flushed  hotly — and  then  grew 
alarmingly  pale.  "How  do  you  know?" 
she  whispered. 

"How  I  know  doesn't  matter.  What 
matters  is  that  McGraw  is  certain  to  find 
out — and  draw  an  inevitable  conclusion. 
Hilary,  help  me! — or  how  can  I  hope  to 
help  you?" 

Kennedy  had  his  arm  about  her.  He 
had  not  intended  it  to  be  there.  The 
thing  happened  automatically,  inevita- 
bly. And  Hilary  rested  her  fair  head  on 
his  shoulder  for  an  instant,  then  drew 
away,  very  gently. 

"But  you  haven't  answered  my  ques- 
tion," she  said. 

From  his  pocket  he  took  out  an  old 
envelope — one  he  had  found  there;  it 
was  addressed  to  himself.  And  from  the 
envelope  he  extracted  a  square  of 
stained,  embroidered  cambric.  In  one 
corner  the  initials  H.B.  had  been  worked 
in  silk. 

"This  handkerchief  lay  beside  the  dead 
man,  Hilary.  I  committed  a  serious 
felony  in  removing  it — it's  yours,  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes — it  is  mine."  Hilary's  voice,  low- 
pitched,  was  quite  steady. 

"No  one  else  knows,"  he  said,  "but  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  I  kept  it."  He 
replaced  the  handkerchief  in  the  en- 
velope and  the  envelope  in  his  pocket. 


"I  won't.  It's  true.  That  devil — he's 
dead,  now — " 

"Be  quiet,  Hilary." 

"Just  when  .  .  .  someone  turns  up 
who—" 

Elfie  nodded,  and  her  smile — invisi- 
ble to  Hilary — was  an  understanding 
smile. 

Hilary  began  to  dry  her  tears.  She 
sat  up.  "How  long  have  I  known  Bill 
Kennedy?" 

"The  first  I  ever  heard  of  him  was 
after  a  theater  party  last  November,  with 
the  Elwingtons." 

"Then  we  have  known  each  other  a 
long  time." 

"Depends  how  often  you've  seen  him 
since." 

"Only  twice,  until  now — " 

"Hilary!"  Miss  Elphinstowe  inter- 
rupted. "I  asked  you  to  tell  him  the 
whole  story,  chance  what  he  thought, 
and  ask  him  to  do  all  he  knew  how  to — " 

"How  can  I?" 

"You'll  have  to,  sooner  or  later."  .  .  . 

Storm  Kennedy  walked  slowly  back 
down  the  sloping,  neglected  garden.  He 
reached  that  dilapidated  summerhouse, 
which  now  lay  half  buried  in  under- 
growth and  smothered  in  creeping 
weeds.  Walking  to  the  doorway,  he 
looked  in — and  there  was  the  blond  Si- 
donia,  a  grotesque  figure  in  her  evening 
frock,  stockinged  feet  tucked  up  on  the 
seat,  a  sable  wrap  beside  her.  She  was 
busily  adjusting  her  make-up. 


"Good  morning,"  he  said. 

She  gave  him  a  glance.  "Hullo!  Just 
fixing  my  lace.  I  look  as  though  I'd  been 
dragged  backwards  through  a  jungle  by 
a  tiger  who  preferred  ash  blondes." 

He  went  in  and  sat  down  facing  her. 
"Cigarette?    1  still  have  a  few  left." 

"No,  thanks.    I  crave  coffee." 

"Do  you  feel  any  the  worse  for  your 
rather  horrible  experience?" 

"I  feel  out  of  this  world!  Why!  I 
almost  I  ell  over  him  in  the  dark!" 

She  began  to  comb  her  hair,  making 
the  queerest  grimaces  into  a  little  hand- 
minor  as  she  did  so,  and  wincing  once  or 
twice. 

"Head  aching?" 

"Somewhat,  f  fell  on  it." 

Storm  Kennedy  excused  himself  and 
walked  to  the  house.  Making  his  way 
along  the  gravel  path,  he  saw  Mrs.  Mid- 
ler coming  toward  him.  She  was  hurry- 
ing, but  hesitated  for  a  moment,  glancing 
back  over  one  shoulder,  and  then  ad- 
vanced as  if  to  sanctuary.  When  they 
met: 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  do  me  a 
favor,"  she  said.  "Mr. — " 

"Storm  Kennedy." 

"Of  course.  Forgive  me.  But  I  must 
escape,  if  only  for  five  minutes  from  my 
cavalier." 

"Lovelace?" 

"Yes.  Here  he  comes!  Do  you  think, 
Mr.  Kennedy — " 

"Leave  him  to  me,"  said  Kennedy. 

"A  thousand  thanks!"  Mrs.  Muller 
gave  hjm  a  grateful  smile  and  hurried 
on. 

When  Mr.  Lovelace,  his  eyes  dis- 
torted by  the  thick  lenses  of  his  spec- 
tacles, drew  near  enough,  Kennedy 
clapped  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Love- 
lace started  violently. 

"The  very  man  I'm  looking  for," 
Kennedy  declared.  "You  and  I  must 
have  a  chat." 

"Really!  Er — that  is,  certainly." 

Storm  Kennedy  took  Lovelace's  arm 
and  turned  him  about.  "We'll  walk  this 
way.  You  see,  what  I  have  in  mind  is 
rather  important.  It  must  be  quite  clear 
to  you,  and  to  the  police,  that  you  have 
no  alibi.   Had  you  thought  of  that?" 

Lovelace  pulled  up  suddenly.  "Look 
here!    What  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  what  I  say.  Have  you  told  the 
police  where  you  were  between  the  time 
that  I  left  you  in  the  big  room  and  the 
time  that  you  appeared  behind  me  on 
the  steps?  Don't  misunderstand  me. 
I'm  not  suggesting  that  you  committed 
the  murder.  But,  as  a  matter  of  interest, 
where  did  you  go?" 

"I — er — went  to  the  gents'  room." 

"And  where  might  that  be?" 

"In — er — a  corner  of  the  lobby." 
■  Kennedy  thought  rapidly.  This  was 
quite  possible.  After  he  had  met  Amelia 
Elphinstowe  in  the  lobby,  he  remem- 
bered that  they  had  gone  straight 
through  to  the  powder  room  to  look  for 
Hilary.  "I  suppose  you  didn't  notice  the 
Egyptian  gentleman  about  anywhere?" 

"I  didn't." 

"You  don't  happen  to  know  who  or 
what  he  is,  I  suppose?" 

"His  name's  Mohammed — something. 
I  didn't  quite  catch  it.  He  was  telling 
fortunes." 

"Oh,  I  see;  one  of  the  people  supplied 
by  the  caterer?" 

"No,  oh,  no!  Nothing  to  do  with  Jar- 
retts.  Mohammed  was  one  of  the 
guests." 

MC  GRAW  was  saying,  "Quite  sure, 
Mr.  Faraway,  you  never  saw  the 
dead  man  before?" 

"Positive.   Complete  stranger." 
"Want  a  complete  list  of  guests  in- 
vited last  night.   Got  one?" 

"Good  Lord,  no!  It  was  Joan's  party." 
"Too  bad."  McGraw  chewed  a  while 
in  silence,  then:  "Not  clear  from  your 
signed  statement,"  he  said,  "where  you 
were  at  the  time  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted.   Where  were  you?" 
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"Let  me  see.  I  had  a  drink  with 
what's-her-name — Sidonia.  We  were  told 
the  bar  was  closing,  everybody  buzzing 
off.  We  wandered  away  in  the  fog,  and 
I  got  rather  serious  with  her." 

"Where  did  this  occur?"  McGraw 
drawled. 

"1  think  it  was  a  potting  shed." 

"After  that?" 

"I'm  not  sure — but  I  think  she  left 
first." 

MC  GRAW'S  drooping  eyelids  flick- 
ered. "On  that  point,  Mr.  Faraway, 
we  must  have  a  clear  statement.  Did  the 
lady  leave  you,  or  did  you  leave  the 
lady?" 

"Let  me  think!  She  went  out  first.  I 
remember  she  made  some  remark.  When 
I  followed  on,  she  had  pushed  off.  I 
thought  she  might  get  lost  in  the  fog,  and 
so  I  let  out  several  yells  and  waved  a 
flash  lamp  I  had  with  me.  Just  as  I  got 
to  the  steps — " 

"Have  you  evidence  on  that  point? 
May  want  you  back,  later." 

Peter  made  for  the  door  like  a  school- 
boy. 

Sample  stared  after  the  departing  wit- 
ness. "He's  not  overbright  for  his  years, 
sir." 

"Completed  your  list  of  cars?" 

Sergeant  Sample  stood  up.  "Here  on 
the  desk.  There's  a  hired  car  in  a  lane 
by  a  back  entrance,  from  a  garage  in 
Hanover  Square.  But  the  local  police 
can  get  no  reply  from  the  office.  I've 
put  a  cross  against  another.  Note  the 
owner  of  the  sedan." 

McGraw  walked  round  and  sat  in  the 
chair.  He  glanced  down  and  then 
whistled,  softly.  "Marquess  of  Glen- 
gale!     Now — who  came  in  that  one?" 

Storm  Kennedy  carried  the  old  canvas 
deck-chair  back  to  the  shed  in  which  he 
had  found  it.  Here,  with  luck,  he  might 
hope  to  remain  undisturbed  for  ten  min- 
utes. He  was  becoming  bewildered  and 
more  and  more  worried  about  Hilary. 

"Effendi!" 

Kennedy  opened  his  eyes,  looked 
around  and  saw  Mohammed  standing  in 
the  doorway.     "Hullo." 

"Your  spirit  is  troubled." 

"Yes,  it  is,  rather." 

"You  are  surrounded,  sir,  by  disturb- 
ing vibrations.  It  is  as  though  one  of 
the  black  efreets  stood  at  your  elbow. 
You  speak  Arabic?" 

"I  learned  a  little  when  I  was  in  Egypt. 
Do  you  mind  coming  in?  I  shall  have  a 
stiff  neck  if  I  go  on  talking  over  my 
shoulder." 

Mohammed    bowed    his    head,    and 


came  into  the  hut.  "I  am  of  Egypt.  V 
family  owns  much  property  in  U 
Fayum." 

"Indeed?      What    are    you    doing 
England?" 

"I  follow  my  star,  effendi.     I  am 
seer." 

"You  mean  a  fortuneteller?" 

"I  afci  the  Sherif  Mohammed  Ibn  L 
hun.  Ten  times  I  have  kissed  the  Kaab 
For  many  generations  one  of  my  fami 
has  escorted  the  mahmal  to  Mecca.  C 
our  estates  have  been  reared  many 
those  milk-white  camels  which  bear  tl 
Holy  Carpet." 

Storm   Kennedy's  sense  of  bewilde 
ment  began  to  increase.    Was  this  ma 
a  lunatic  or  just  an  impostor?  "Sorry 
I  said  the  wrong  thing." 

"Where  no  offense  is  designed,  li 
none  be  taken.  This  is  a  house  of  evi 
And  an  evil  man  was  slain  here  la 
night.  Even  in  death,  an  aura  of  wickec 
ness  surrounds  him." 

Storm  Kennedy  was  watching  Mc 
hammed,  now,  closely.  "You  appe 
to  be  uncommonly  gifted." 

"I  am  descended  from  the  Prophe 
may  Allah  be  good  to  him;  and  the  spir 
of  prophecy  was  born  in  me.  It  wa 
written  that  this  man  should  die  as  h 
did." 

"Does  the  spirit  of  prophecy  mov 
you  to  point  out  the  murderer?" 

"It  was  not  murder.  It  was  the  justic 
of  God.  La  il  aha  il'a  Allah!"  Mohan, 
med  Ibn  Lahun  walked  out. 


THE  heavy  draperies  had  been  draw 
in  Larkhall  Pike's  study.  A  green 
shaded  lamp  on  the  desk  gave  all  ther 
was  of  illumination,  and  the  room  la 
cloaked  in  shadow. 

McGraw  sat  behind  the  desk.  Sampl 
stood  near  the  door. 

"This  one  no  good  for  the  lights, 
drawled  McGraw.  "But  she's  a  possibl 
for  the  necklace." 

"That  necklace,"  Sample  announced  l 
"is  the  biggest  puzzle  of  the  lot,  to  me  , 
You    know    where    Inspector    Hawle; 
found  it — fifty  yards  down  the  garden 
Well,  anybody  might  have  dropped  it 
except — " 

"Except  that  the  dead  man's  finger 
prints  are  on  it." 

There  was  a  rap  on  the  door,  am 
a  police  sergeant  announced:  "Mrs 
Muller,  sir." 

Mrs.  Muller  came  in,  as  the  sergean 
retired  and  closed  the  door.  She  hac 
abandoned  her  mink  coat. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Muller."  McGraw  smiled 
"Find  it  dark  in  here?" 
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"Oh,  look — isn't  that  cute?  They  think  they're  helping!' 
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"If  you  charge  it,  by  the  time  you  get  the 
bill,  you'll  have  a  husband  to  pay  for  it" 


IRVING    R01R 


It  is,  rather,  coming  in  from  sun- 
le." 
erhaps  I  could  trouble  you  to  switch 
e  floor  lamp  as  you  come  by?" 
rs.   Muller,   crossing   to   the   desk, 
ped  aside  and  tried  to  find  a  knob 
chain   attached   to   the   lamp.     She 
jgged    and    glanced    at    McGraw. 
lere  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  switch.  In- 
:tor.     But  the  present  light  is  quite 
ering." 

Suits  me.  Please  sit  down." 
he  sat  in  an  armchair  facing  the  desk. 
Now."  McGraw  held  up  a  typed 
"Anything  you  want  to  add  to  the 
jence  you  gave  to  Superintendent 
ker?" 

don't  think  so,  Inspector." 
[cGraw   nodded,   and   dropped   the 
"See  that  you  came  alone  in  a 
:d  car.    This  the  car  from  Hanover 
lare?" 

No.    Mine  was  from  Auto-Hire." 
You're  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Fara- 
d's?" 

Not   really.     I    met   her   when   we 

ssed  together  from  New  York  years 

But  I  hadn't  seen  much  of  her  since 

marriage,  and  had  never  met  her 

iband." 

See  her  last  night?" 
Unfortunately,  no.  She  had  already 
le." 

'Now,  Mrs.  Muller,  only  one  more 
nt.  Have  you  missed  any  jewelry?" 
he  looked  almost  startled,  then  shook 
head.  "No.  What  I  wore  when  I 
ne  I  have  now." 

Is  that  so?  Tell  me,  then — did  you 
anyone  last  night  who  wore  an 
yptian,  enamel  necklace — sort  of 
ng  sun?  Think.  It's  important." 
No,  Inspector.  I  can  recall  no  one 
iring  the  kind  of  necklace  you  de- 
be." 

Thanks." 

Irs.  Muller  stood  up.  "Do  you  think 
light  be  able  to  leave  soon.  Inspector, 
ny  missing  driver  comes  for  me?" 
Hope  so.  But  please  wait,  for  the  pres- 

•ample  opened  the  door  for  her.    "I 
ieve  sandwiches  and  coffee  are  availa- 

"Oh,  thank  you." 

\s  she  went  out.  Sample  reclosed  the 

jr  and  turned  to  stare  at  the  half- 

lted  figure  of  the  Chief  Inspector. 

'Get  the  singing  girl." 

\nd  a  few  "moments  later,  with  an- 

ter  rap  on  the  door,  the  sergeant  an- 

unced:  "Miss  Sidney,  sir." 

f,  1*<  llier's  for  February  26,  1949 


Sidonia  came  in,  walking  like  a  man- 
nequin. She  looked  around  through  nar- 
rowed lids. 

"Say — do  1  go  blind,  or  does  a  fuse 
blow?" 

"Sorry.  Perhaps  you'd  just  switch  on 
the  floor  lamp  as  you  pass." 

Sidonia,  scowling  darkly,  groped 
about  under  the  wide  lamp  shade.  "The 
darned  thing's  a  prop,"  she  said.  "It 
don't  light." 

"Then  leave  it.  Sit  down,  Miss  Sid- 
ney. Perhaps  you  can  help  me.  Did  you 
come  alone,  last  night?" 

"I  came  with  Sammy,"  she  said,  in  a 
bored  voice. 

"Who's  Sammy?" 

"Sammy  Sams.  His  band  played  here 
last  night." 

"Did  you  lose  any  jewelry?" 

"Jewelry?  I  lost  nothing,  except  my 
reputation." 

"Then  no  doubt  you  can  tell  me  this: 
Who  was  wearing  an  ancient  Egyptian 
necklace,  gold  and  enamel — very  unu- 
sual?" 

"That's  an  easy  one.  Nobody." 

McGraw  held  up  a  typed  page.  "Any- 
thing to  add  to  what  you  told  the  super- 
intendent?" 

Sidonia  shook  her  head. 

WHEN  she  had  retired,  trailing  her 
sables    behind    her,    Sample    said, 
"That's  a  tough  baby." 

McGraw  stood  up,  walked  around  the 
desk,  and  began  to  pace  the  carpet,  chew- 
ing steadily.  Sample,  who  knew  McGraw 
didn't  use  gum,  had  often  wondered 
what  he  chewed. 

"Worried,  Chief  Inspector?" 

McGraw  nodded.  "I'm  accepting  the 
evidence  that  nobody  drove  out  after 
Storm  Kennedy  arrived.  But  there's  no 
evidence  to  show  that  somebody  didn't 
walk  out." 

"You  think  our  man's  slipped  through 
our  fingers?" 

"Nothing  against  it,  except  that  there's 
an  undercurrent  here.  Somebody  hiding 
something." 

"Do  you  believe  Kennedy  came  as  a 
guest?" 

"Came  as  a  guest  right  enough.  But 
he's  got  something  up  his  sleeve.  It's  be- 
cause he's  here  that  I'm  going  easy." 

"If  you're  right,  he's  playing  a  danger- 
ous game." 

"Yes,"  McGraw  mused.  'That's  why 
I'm  considering  accepting  his  offer  to 
help  me." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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By  ERNEST  HAYCOX 


His  own  impulse  had  brought  him  and  she  was  pleased  that  some  of  that  power  remained  with  her.    She  said,  "You'd  better  get  dry  before  your  shoulder  stiffens" 


Brett  had  left  her  once.    Now  he  was  back,  and  her  mother  had  told 
her,  "You're  a  nice  girl  till  you  think  of  him — then  you're  a  she-devil" 


f  I  1HIS  heavy  column  of  wagons  came  down 
the  steep  rim  road  into  town  and 
-*-  paused  for  nooning  on  the  camp 
grounds  near  the  Kilrain  house;  here 
the  freighters  cooked  their  meal  and  afterward 
walked  back  to  Pendexter's  saloon,  loitering  over 
their  beer  until  Audrey  Brett,  the  wagon  boss,  rode 
his  horse  against  the  saloon's  doorway  and  called 
through,  "All  right,  you  can  quit  fightin'  the  Indi- 
ans." He  had  a  rough  crew  but  he  was  himself  a 
rough  man;  in  half  an  hour  the  freight  string  was 
again  in  ponderous  motion. 

Directly  beyond  the  camp  spot  ran  a  creek 
spanned  by  a  fifteen-foot  bridge.  The  train  carried 
heavy  machinery  from  The  Dalles  to  the  Virtue 
mine  westward  in  the  barren  agate-strewn  hills; 
when  the  first  wagon  and  its  six  horses  came  upon 
the  bridge  both  stringers  collapsed  with  small  pistol- 
shot  explosions  and  dropped  to  the  creek  ten  feet 
below.  The  planks  made  ruffled,  ripping  sounds  as 
they  broke,  the  wagon  rolled  tail  first  into  the  water 
and  the  horses,  falling  below  the  surface,  began  to 
kick  one  another  to  pieces  while  they  strangled. 

The  teamsters  tumbled  from  their  high  seats, 
rushing  forward.  Audrey  Brett  rode  into  the  creek 
and  dismounted  waist  high.  He  whipped  out  his 
pocketknife  and  made  quick  passes  at  the  harness 
to  cut  the  animals  free,  taking  the  risk  of  having  his 
ribs  knocked  in.  Two  of  the  teamsters  at  last  got 
the  heads  of  the  lead  horses  out  of  the  water  and  Bat 
Malarkey  managed  to  unsnap  the  tugs  of  the  wheel- 
ers. In  a  quarter  hour  they  had  four  of  the  horses 
on  dry  ground;  the  other  two  were  dead. 

Audrey  Brett  waded  from  the  creek  and  took  time 


to  fill  his  pipe  and  borrow  a  dry  match.  Then  he 
made  a  little  speech,  complimenting  the  rotten 
stringers,  the  creek,  the  roads  of  Wasco  County 
generally,  and  the  county  commissioners  who  were 
elected  to  ignore  these  roads.  The  words  he  used 
were  violent  but  not  ill-tempered;  actually  he  was 
going  through  a  performance  his  teamsters  expected 
of  him,  meanwhile  studying  the  damage,  and  when 
he  was  through  swearing,  he  knew  what  was  to  be 
done  and  how  he  meant  to  do  it. 

"The  tongue  broke  when  she  jackknifed.  Load's 
got  to  be  dumped,  but  that  chunk  of  machinery 
weighs  two  thousand  pounds.  We'll  team  up  two 
strings  and  snake  it  out.  Get  a  sledge,  Mike,  and 
knock  out  those  bridge  planks.  We'll  use  the  good 
ones  again  when  we  find  some  new  stringers.  Save 
the  spikes.  Anybody  know  about  a  couple  of  right- 
sized  pines  around  here  we  can  use  for  stringers?" 

"This  is  your  part  of  the  country,"  said  Bird  Ta- 
tum.  "You  ought  to  know." 

Bat  Malarkey  said,  "Ask  him  where  the  women 
are.  He'd  know  that." 

"Around  here,"  said  Audrey  Brett,  "it's  trees 
that's  scarce,  not  women."  He  was  impatient.  "All 
right.  Bring  up  the  horses.  Billy,  get  a  log  chain." 
Then,  cheerful  again,  he  added,  "If  any  of  us  had 
good  sense,  we  wouldn't  be  in  this  business."  .  .  . 

From  the  front  window  of  the  Kilrain  house 
Delia  witnessed  the  accident  and  recognized  Aud 
Brett  when  he  stepped  away  from  the  other  men. 
She  put  a  hand  on  the  window  frame  and  steadied 
herself,  identifying  the  gestures  he  used  and  remem- 
bering them  well.  He  was  heavier.  He  was  a  work- 
ingman  and  no  longer  a  boy;  but  he  kept  his  crew 


busy,  just  as  he  had  kept  his  crowd  in  town  stirred 
up  during  earlier  days.  He  hadn't  changed  much, 
except  that  he  had  found  a  useful  outlet  for  his  en- 
ergy. She  saw  Grace  Smith  come  along  the  walk 
and  turn  in. 

"Do  you  know  who's  in  town?"  Grace  asked. 

"Yes." 

Grace  stared  at  her.  "Did  he  come  to  see  you, 
Delia?" 

"No." 

"Well,"  said  Grace,  "he'll  be  here  a  day  or  two 
getting  the  wreck  fixed  up."  She  had  been  a  slim, 
wild  huntress  who  had  caused  more  fights  than  any 
other  girl  in  town;  now  she  was  twenty-five  and  had 
a  husband  and  a  baby.  Placidness  lived  among  the 
freckles  of  her  face,  but  there  was  a  lively  expecta- 
tion in  her  eyes.  "You'll  see  him,  won't  you?" 

"Yes." 

Grace  said,  "What  will  Len  think?"  But  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  supplied  her  own  an- 
swer. "It  doesn't  matter.  He'll  think  what  you  want 
him  to.  That's  Len."  She  paused,  growing  grave, 
thinking  back.  "Aud's  not  changed  much.  You've 
had  two  years  to  get  over  it,  and  you'd  better  think 
twice  before  seeing  him  again."  Then  she  threw  in 
her  question,  without  pausing  and  without  change 
of  tone,  as  if  to  catch  Delia  off  guard.  "Are  you 
still  in  love  with  him?" 

Delia  said  gently,  "That  will  be  for  him  to  find 
out,  if  he's  interested." 

"You've  got  a  funny  little  heart.  He  wasted  two 
years  for  you.  If  he  causes  trouble  between  you 
and  Len,  and  Len  quits  waiting,  what's  left?  Don't 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 
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ck  the  new  Body  by  Fisher  on  all  counts. 
'II  find  it's  better  built— your  best  guide 
to  better  car  value  in  1949. 
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,rt*o  ier  or  later  it  had  to  end  —  the  car  buyer's 
war  inclination  to  slide  over  the  question  of 
built  the  body. 


ay,  you'll  surely  want  to  know  —  once  you've 
:ked  the  differences,  the  demonstrable  differ- 
;s  in  the  new  1949  Body  by  Fisher. 

|it  a  difference  to  your  eyes!  Not  only  in  the 
Fisher  Body's  more  smartly  contoured  road- 
;ing  style,  not  only  in  its  richer,  more  luxuri- 


ous interiors  —  but  in  its  greater  vision,  too.  Your 
eyes  can't  miss  the  expanded  view  you  get  — 
thanks  to  visibility  that's  optometrically  engi- 
neered by  the  placement  as  well  as  the  size  of  its 
glass  areas  and  corner  posts. 

What  a  difference  in  comfort!  It's  noticeable  at 
once  —  not  only  in  this  Fisher  Body's  full-size 
interior  dimensions,  but  also  in  the  way  its  front 
and  rear  compartments  are  designed  to  make 
every  inch  of  extra  room  assure  each  passenger 
maximum  relaxation  —  with  recessed  footrests, 
and  armrests  positioned  at  just  the  right  height 
and  angle.  v 


Most  of  all,  what  a  difference  in  construction! 
You  can  actually  hear  it  —  in  the  solid  sound  the 
new  Fisher  Body's  doors  make,  when  you  slam 
them  home  —  in  the  reassuring  thud  that  greets 
your  ears.  Yes,  there's  audible  evidence  of  the 
extra  security  in  Fisher  postwar  Unisteel  con- 
struction —  of  the  sincere,  honest  craftsmanship 
that  goes  into  each  body's  building. 

But  don't  take  anybody's  word  for  these  differ- 
ences. It's  time  to  check  them  yourself,  before 
you  buy  any  1949  car  —  time  to  learn  firsthand 
why  Body  by  Fisher  is  the  high  sign  of  soundei 
car  value  —  a  sign  you'll  find  on  every  General 
Motors  car,  the  only  cars  with  Body  by  Fisher. 
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But  Strong.    Width  of  front   corner 
approaches  the  distance  between  a  per- 
*  eyes  —  there  is  virtually  no  blind  spot. 


Body  by  fisher 


Heads  Up  — With  Room  To  Spare.  Even  tall 
folks  sit  up  comfortably  straight  in  new  high- 
ceilinged  Unisteel  Turret  Top  Body  by  Fisher. 


-    BETTER     THAN      EVER 


On  General  Motors  cars  only:  CHEVROLET '  PONTI AC'  OLDSMOBILE  •  DUICK  •  CADILLAC 
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. .  it's  always 
a  pleasure 


Distilled  before  the  war  and  bottled  in  bond 
under  the  •upervition  of  the  U.S.  Government. 


precious  aged  bottled  in  bom 
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the  gold  medal  whiskey 
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HE  FIGURES  TO  SAVE  YOU  MILLIONS 


Continued  from  page  19 


Before  this  law  was  passed,  a  novelist 
could  work  on  a  book  for  several  years, 
making  no  money  whatsoever.  Then, 
when  the  book  was  published  and  the 
royalties  came  in,  he  had  to  pay  most  of 
it  to  the  government,  if  the  royalties, 
movie  sale,  etc.,  put  him  in  a  high 
bracket,  because  it  was  listed  as  a  single 
year's  income. 

One  of  Lasser's  biggest  crusades  has 
been  for  simplification  of  the  income  tax 
forms,  and  against  the  government's  use 
of  unintelligible  technical  language.  A 
few  years  ago  a  Treasury  Department 
poll,  conducted  at  his  suggestion,  showed 
that  seven  out  of  ten  people  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  words  like  spouse,  ac- 
crual, debenture,  deduction,  exception. 

Tax  Language  Too  Obscure 

The  complexity  of  our  tax  language 
was  brought  home  at  a  hearing  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Two  congressmen, 
Representative  Karl  Stefan  and  Repre- 
sentative George  H.  Mahon,  listened  to 
a  group  of  lobbyists  tell  how  they  were 
allowed  tax  deductions  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  congressmen,  just  as  the  con- 
gressmen were  allowed  deductions  for 
the  entertainment  of  constituents.  Both 
Representatives  Stefan  and  Mahon  were 
extremely  shocked. 

"I've  read  the  tax  law  dozens  of  times," 
Stefan  said,  "and  I  never  knew  that. 
Why  doesn't  the  Treasury  write  Eng- 
lish?" 

The  two  congressmen  then  forced  the 
Treasury  to  put  out  an  aid-to-taxpayers 
booklet — one  devoid  of  technical  many- 
syllable  words. 

When  the  governor  of  Vermont, 
Ernest  W.  Gibson,  discovered  that  his 
state  tax  law  was  as  tangled  as  a  medi- 
eval philosophical  tract,  he  called  on 
Lasser. 

Lasser  helped  a  legislative  committee 
reduce  the  tax  law  to  a  few  basic  fun- 
damentals. Then  he  went  to  work  on  the 
tax  form,  reducing  its  formidable,  closely 
printed  four  pages  to  one-quarter  of  a 
page  containing  just  nine  lines.  If  he 
so  desires,  the  fortunate  Vermont  tax- 
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payer  only  has  to  fill  out  two  lines:  tt 
gross  income  on  his  federal  income  U 
form,  and  the  amount  of  his  sta 
tax  computed  for  him  in  a  table. 

This  innovation  has  caused  such 
stir  in  fiscal  circles  that  it  currently 
being  pushed  for  adoption  in  many  otht 
states  by  the  Tax  Institute.  This  is  a 
organization  of  the  nation's  leadir 
C.P.A.s,  lawyers,  tax  administrators  an 
university  professors,  who  advise  ti 
federal  and  state  governments  on  taxi 
tion  matters. 

Jacob  Kay  Lasser  (no  one  ever  cal 
him  anything  but  J.K.  or  Yoc)  was  boi 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  Octob 
7,  1896,  into  a  strictly  nonfinanci; 
world.  His  father  owned  a  small  grocei 
store,  which  suffered  from  two  bas 
problems:  (a)  Lasser  senior  never  real! 
had  enough  money  to  keep  it  operatin 
more  than  a  few  steps  ahead  of  the  she: 
iff,  and  (b)  Lasser  junior  had  such  a 
uncontrollable  appetite  that  a  large  p 
centage  of  the  grocery  store's  sti 
ended  up  in  his  stomach. 

By  the  time  young  Lasser  reached  hig|: 
school,  he  had  attained  the  monument) 
proportions  of  235  pounds  packed  int  - 
a  5-foot  5-inch  frame.    He  still  is  remeo  mail 
bered  as  "the  slowest,  most  immovaa  tye 
guard  in  Central  High  School  footba  in 
history."    According  to  old-time  New 
ark   sports  writers,   135-pound  scholas 
tic    halfbacks    bounced    off    him    lik 
billiard  balls  hitting  the  side  cushion. 

When  he  reached  15,  his  father  de  ism 
cided  to  take  steps  to  curb  this  side 
ways  expansion.  First,  he  barred  his  so 
from  the  grocery  store.  Then  he  hire 
a  pro  boxer  named  Young  Gradwell  tAroi 
melt  off  the  excess  poundage.  This  Mifs 
Gradwell  proceeded  to  do,  by  the  simpl 
expedient  of  running  the  boy  aroun 
Branch  Brook  Park  until  his  tongue  hun 
out. 

Through  Gradwell,  Lasser  met  New 
ark  sports  writers  and  got  himself  a  jol 
as  a  copy  boy  in  the  sports  departmen 
of  the  old  Newark  Star. 

One   day   the   youngster   was   sittin 
around  idly  adding  a  column  of  figuresis 
when  Bert  Dodge,  the  paper's  famou  fe 
sports  editor,  came  by. 
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}0h,  so  you  can  add?"  said  Dodge. 
Why,  yes,"  said  the  startled  Lasser. 
That  makes  you  the  only  guy  on  the 
a  who  can."  said  Dodge.  "From  now 
you're  the  bowling  editor." 

few  months  later.  Dodge  said  to 
»ser,  "A  kid  with  a  head  for  figures 
you  should  be  an  accountant  or  an 
;ineer." 

81   o  Lasser  began  to  study  accounting 

Nut]    qew  York  University  at  night  and, 

5"';    r,  entered  the  Industrial  Engineering 

lool    at    Penn    State.     When    World 

r  I  interrupted  his  studies,  he  put  in 

itch  on  a  Navy  sub  chaser,  and  then 

i  petty  officer,  checking  war  contracts 

the  government.    After  the  war  he 

vitated  back  to  Penn  State,  and  in 

0  got  his  B.S.  degree  in  engineering. 

hus  equipped,  he  moved  into  a  job  as 

.  '    industrial  engineer,  picking  up  two 

™&   re  engineering  degrees  en  route.  Then. 

"W   is  horror,  he  discovered  that  he  didn't 

engineering.    The   only   thing   that 

«aled  to  him  in  the  whole  field  of 

lory  management  was  taxation,  which 

hose  days  was  just  beginning  to  be  a 

jor  problem  for  Americans.  The  first 

ular  federal  income  tax  was  not  lev- 

until  just  before  World  War  I,  and 

es  did  not  become  high  until  the  early 

10s. 

.asser  went  back  to  New  York  Uni- 
sity,  passed  his  Certified  Public  Ac- 
s'*  infant  examinations,  learned  by  heart 
ingle  volume  called  Regulations  45, 
ich  was  the  entire  U.S.  tax  law  at  that 
::  N    le,  and  got  a  job  as  an  accountant 
schc    h  a  big  New  York  publishing  firm. 
~     en  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  the 
intry's  foremost  expert  on  publishers' 
ation  problems.     In  fact  he  was  the 
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his  9  intry's    only    expert    on    publishers' 

J  his  ation  problems. 

be :  )n  January  1 ,  1924,  he  simultaneously 

>;.  rried  a  beautiful  blond  department- 
re  buyer  he  had  met  in  New  York, 

tm  I  opened  the  accounting  firm  of  J.  K. 

mi  >ser  &  Co.,  said   firm  then   consist- 

aies  ;  of  a  single  desk  in  a  friend's  office. 
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Growth  of  a  One-Desk  Firm 


'in-^Today,  Lasser's  office  has  grown  from 

single  desk  to  nearly  an  entire  floor 
to  the  same  New  York  skyscraper — with 
..-'  merous  partners,  accountants,  stenog- 
im  »hers  and  adding  machines  jumbled 
rrily  together.    He  has  over  500  big 
iness    and    small    business    clients, 
nilarly,   the    U.S.   tax   literature   has 
>wn  from  the  single-volume  Regula- 
ns  45  that  Lasser  memorized,  to  some 
D  volumes,  now  occupying  the  shelves 
a  good-sized  room  in  the  Lasser  tax 
porium.     Two    Lasser    men    devote 
:ir  time  exclusively  to  gathering  ma- 
ial  for  Your  Income  Tax,  which  be- 
ne a  Lasser  perennial  in  1936,  when 
on  Shimkin  of  Simon  &  Schuster  no- 
id  a  Lasser  report-to-publishers  on  his 
>k  while  he  was  casting  wildly  about 

someone  to  do  such  a  book  that  year. 
This  was  only  the  beginning  of  Las- 

s  incredible  list  of  extracurricular 
ivities,  which — to  add  a  few  more  to 
>se  already  mentioned — include  his 
ing  elected  president  of  the  Tax  Insti- 
:e  and  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
ite  Society  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
untants.  He  is  chairman  of  dozens  of 
mmittees  and  writes  a  monthly  col- 
in  called  The  Tax  Clinic  in  The 
urnal  of  Accountancy;  and  a  good 
ndful  of  other  books  like  Business 
ix  Guide,  How  Tax  Laws  Make 
ving  to  Charity  Easy,  and  a  coauthor 
t>  with  financial  writer  Sylvia  Porter, 
3w  to  Live  Within  Your  Income. 
Big  companies  are  now  buying  How 

Live  Within  Your  Income  to  distrib- 
;  to  their  employees,  in  a  frantic  effort 

head  off  a  fourth  round  of  wage  in- 
cases. 

In  order  to  keep  up  with  this  Paul 
inyan  schedule,  Lasser  puts  in  a  17- 
ur  day,  often  getting  up  to  start 
iting  at  5  a.m.  and  finishing  at  an  after- 


dinner  meeting  somewhere  around   10 

P.M. 

He  lives  with  the  attractive,  willowy 
Mrs.  Lasser  in  their  home  in  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  or  in  a  hotel  apart- 
ment in  New  York.  He  spends  his 
summer  vacations  in  the  Adirondacks. 
splitting  his  days  between  playing  golf 
and  writing  that  year's  edition  of  Your 
Income  Tax. 

But  most  of  Lasser's  time  is  spent  in 
working  on  his  pet  projects. 

Pet  Project  number  one  is  his  battle 
against  inequities  in  the  income  tax  laws. 
The  laws,  he  claims,  are  not  the  fault  of 
the  Treasury  but  are  the  direct  result  of 
pressure  (on  Congress)  by  lobbies — a 
luxury  the  Little  Taxpayer  never  has 
been  able  to  afford. 

A  Contrast  in  Decisions 

He  cites,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Hollywood  actor  Lee  Tracy  and  John  C. 
Bruton,  a  New  York  lawyer. 

A  tax  court  allowed  Tracy  to  deduct 
tips  to  studio  employees  "to  enhance  his 
prestige  as  a  motion-picture  actor 
through  better  co-operation  of  studio 
employees  with  whom  he  was  engaged." 
Bruton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  para- 
lyzed by  a  brain  operation  in  1941, 
could  only  get  to  his  law  office  to  make 
a  living  by  being  transported  back  and 
forth  from  his  uptown  apartment  in  a 
taxi  every  day.  Yet  the  court  refused  to 
allow  him  this  deduction  because  "the 
regulation  excludes  specifically  commut- 
ers' fares." 

In  his  lectures  and  writings,  Lasser 
continually  points  out  that  while  a  busi- 
nessman can  deduct  many  items  as  busi- 
ness expenses,  the  salaried  worker  is 
stymied  at  nearly  every  turn.  If  a  man 
has  to  work  late  for  his  boss,  he  cannot 
deduct  the  cost  of  his  extra  evening  meal. 
The  boss,  however,  can  take  someone  out 
and  deduct  his  meal  as  entertainment 
or  as  necessary  business  expense. 

If  a  widow  goes  to  work  to  support 
her  family  and  hires  someone  to  take 
care  of  the  children,  she  cannot  deduct 
the  cost  of  the  servant.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  stays  home  to  mind  the  chil- 
dren and  she  hires  someone  to  run  a 
business  for  her,  the  employee's  salary 
then  is  deductible.  An  employee  cannot 
deduct  the  cost  of  education  necessary 
to  prepare  him  for  a  job,  nor  the  cost  of 
commuting,  even  though  he  is  ordered 
by  his  employers  to  an  area  where  he 
can't  find  a  home  closer  than  25  miles 
from  the  job. 

Lasser  feels  that  dependency  regula- 
tions are  unjust,  too.  In  1939  actress 
Madeleine  Carroll  adopted  52  French 
orphans  and  took  them  from  bomb- 
threatened  Paris  to  her  home  outside 
the  city.  She  paid  for  their  food,  lodging 
and  clothing,  and  the  U.S.  government 
allowed  her  a  deduction  of  $6,800  for 
the  children,  listing  them  as  dependents. 
According  to  Lasser,  if  Miss  Carroll 
were  to  rescue  war  orphans  today,  she 
would  be  out  of  luck,  for  the  Treasury 
now  recognizes  only  blood  relatives  and 
in-laws  as  dependents — and  then  only  if 
the  taxpayer  has  contributed  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  dependents' 
upkeep  during  the  year. 

Lasser's  Pet  Project  number  two  is 
to  try  to  educate  people  to  pay  the 
government  no  more  than  it  is  entitled 
to.  To  help  the  taxpayer  in  this  respect 
is  a  partial  Lasser  check  list  reproduced 
with  this  article. 

Pet  Project  number  three  is  unreal- 
istic but  interesting.  Every  year,  when 
Lasser  writes  his  income  tax  book,  a 
retired  Indiana  University  English  pro- 
fessor named  John  M.  Clapp  stands  over 
him,  beating  him  with  verbal  whips 
every  time  he  uses  a  technical  word  that 
might  not  be  understood  by  the  ordinary 
man.  "My  fondest  hope,"  says  Lasser, 
"is  to  recruit  a  battalion  of  John  Clapps 
and  turn  them  loose  in  Washington 
around  tax  law  time."        EUUUl I 
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By  BILL  PAY 


Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  is  the  hunter's  mecca  this  week  as  the  nation's  finest  bird  dogs  scour 
the  spreading  fields  of  historic  Ames  Plantation  in  the  annual  National  Field  Trial  competition 


There  is  probably  no  event  in  the  sporting  world  that  can  match  the  Field  Trials  for  sheer  excitement,  beauty  and  color 
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T  TAKES  a  good  bird  dog  to  find  quail; 
it  takes  a  champion  bird  dog  to  find 
speckle-breasted  red  quail  in  the  brown 
sedge  grass  of  historic  Ames  Plantation 
near  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee.  Look- 
ing for  quail  in  brown  sedge  is  like  looking  for  a 
yellow  needle  in  a  haystack. 

This  week,  the  nation's  finest  bird  dogs  are  work- 
ing Ames'  30,000  acres  in  quest  of  quail  and  the 
National  Field  Trial  championship.  Sentimental 
favorites  are  Paladin,  Westerner  and  Pandemo- 
nium, the  three  liver-and-white  pointers  owned  by 
A.  G.  C.  Sage  of  New  York. 

The  51st  Grand  Junction  probably  will  be  the 
last  for  Mr.  Sage.  He  recently  sold  his  Alabama 
plantation,  Sedgefields,  and  plans  to  retire  his  ken- 
nels from  competition. 

A  victory  for  Paladin,  Westerner  or  Pandemo- 
nium would  be  Mr.  Sage's  eighth  national  cham- 
pionship. But  no  matter  who  wins,  the  spectators 
can't  lose.  When  the  dogs  break  across  the  sedge- 
fields  of  Ames  on  a  frosty  February  morning,  it's 
the  loveliest  sports  picture  of  them  all. 

HEART  WHERE  IT  COUNTS 

The  most  thoughtful  act  of  the  past  football  sea- 
son never  made  the  headlines.  Before  the  Bears 
and  Cardinals  battled  in  Chicago  for  the  western 
division  title  of  the  National  League,  the  Philadel- 
phia Eagles  (already  eastern  division  champions) 
met  to  allot  shares  for  players  in  the  title  game. 

"Just  in  case  the  Bears  win  and  the  Cards  don't 
make  the  play-off,"  halfback  Steve  Van  Buren  said, 
"we  better  add  one  Cardinal  share  to  our  list — for 
Stan  Mauldin's  widow." 

(Two  months  earlier,  Mauldin,  the  Cardinals'  all- 
league  tackle,  had  collapsed  while  playing  against 


the  Eagles.  Mauldin  died  in  the  dressing  room — 
victim  of  a  heart  attack  traceable  to  war  wounds.) 
But  the  Cards  beat  the  Bears  and  voted  to 
Stan's  family  the  full  share  earmarked  by  the 
Eagles. 

KNEES  LIKE  CASTANETS 

Kevin  O'Shea's  knees  knock  like  castanets.  Dur- 
ing the  1946-7  season,  O'Shea's  capricious  carti- 
lages popped  out  of  place  15  times  while  he  was 
popping  210  points  for  Notre  Dame's  basketball 
team.  Last  year,  the  trick  knees  buckled  eight  times. 

This  season,  thanks  to  two  operations  and  miles 
of  adhesive  tape,  Kevin's  joints  have  behaved  per- 
fectly. So  has  Kevin.  Middle  West  fans  insist  he's 
the  finest  playmaker  and  ball  handler  the  Irish  have 
produced  since  Johnny  Moir  (1935). 

One  thing  is  certain.  Kevin  is  the  most  Irish. 
His  father,  Christopher  O'Shea,  was  born  in  Doner- 
raile  (near  County  Cork)  and  his  mother  was  Cath- 
erine Regan  from  Kinsdale. 

Trick  knees  are  almost  standard  equipment  on 
the  O'Sheas  of  basketball — the  normal-sized  kids 
who  have  to  lunge  and  scramble  to  make  a  shot 
against  the  six-sixish  goons.  Lou  Boudreau  pounded 
out  a  pair  of  basketball  knees  at  Illinois  before 
switching  to  baseball  (which  explains  why  Lou's 
among  the  slowest  of  American  League  base  run- 
ners). 

Most  prominent  knee  casualty  of  the  season  is 
the  Rev.  Jackie  Robinson,  pastor  of  the  Ninth  Ave- 
nue Baptist  church  in  Waco,  Texas.  Jackie  passed 
Baylor  into  the  N.C.A.A.  finals  last  March  and 
made  the  Olympic  team.  His  right  knee  finally  col- 
lapsed during  a  practice  game  in  London. 

Baylor  misses  the  Reverend's  deft  passes  con- 
versational and  otherwise.  When  the  King  of  Eng- 
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land  formally  welcomed  the  American  Olympic 
team,  Jackie  stood  behind  swimmer  Ann  Curtis. 

The  conversation  lagged.  Finally,  the  king  asked 
Miss  Curtis,  "Where  is  your  home  in  the  States?" 

"California,  Your  Majesty." 

"California — that's  where  they  have  the  biggest 
and  best  of  everything,  isn't  it?" 

"No,  sir,"  the  Reverend  Robinson  interpolated, 
stepping  in  front  of  California's  Curtis,  "you  must 
mean  Texas.  That's  where  I  come  from." 

OF  PONZI,  PRIDE  AND  POOL 

Bumptious  Andrew  Ponzi  was  eight  points  from 
victory  in  a  challenge  match  with  Willie  Mosconi 
when,  turning  from  the  table,  he  declared  confi- 
dently: "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  watching 
the  new  champion  of  the  world  shoot  pool." 

Such  exalted  statements  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  life  of  Ponzi,  but  on  one  occasion  the  remarka- 
ble Andrew,  thrice  world  titleholder,  was  thor- 
oughly deflated.  It  was  during  an  exhibition  at  Fort 
Dix — Ponzi's  opponent  announced  with  becoming 
deference,  "Men,  you  are  about  to  watch  one  of  the 
all-time  greats.  Mr.  Ponzi  not  only  holds  the  world 
title,  he  also  holds  the  match-game  high-run  record 
of  153.  I  know,  because  he  made  it  against  me." 

There  was  applause.    Ponzi  bowed. 

"My  name,"  the  opponent  revealed,  "is  Erwin 
Rudolph.    I  will  try  to  give  Mr.  Ponzi  a  game 

More  applause.   More  Ponzi  bows. 

Finally,  Ponzi  opened  the  match  with  a  safe' 
shot,  but  miscalculated  slightly,  leaving  Rudolph,  a 
former  champion,  a  minute  scoring  opportunity. 
Rudolph  made  the  hairline  shot,  and  ran  off  99 
more.  The  100-point  match  was  over — and  the 
soldiers  at  Fort  Dix  are  still  waiting  to  watch  Ponzi 
The  Great  shoot  a  game  of  pool. 
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jjjj  eport  on  130-HP  Packard  Eight,  with  overdrive* 
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How  to  make  today's  gas 
a  performin'  fuel! 


As  every  motorist  knows  — new,  finer-than-ever  grades  of 
gasoline  are  coming ...  sometime  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile,  Packard  has  glorified  the  gallon  you  get 
today  at  your  corner  gas  station! 

"Free-breathing"  engine  design  — born  of  Packard's  war- 
time experience  powering  all  the  PT  boats,  and  America's 
fastest  planes  — makes  today's  gas  give  up  its  power  more 
smoothly,  more  responsively  .  .  .  and  with  almost  unbe- 
lievable new  thrift! 

Just  look  at  the  actual  figures  below. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  OWNERS 
REPORTING    EACH    FIGURE 


.r!6 
16 

17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 


5.9% 


9.6* 


15.8% 
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13.6% 


12.2% 


18.5% 
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5as-mileage  report— based  on  a  national  sur- 

ey  among  new  Packard  owners.  Variations  are 

used  by  differences  in  speed,   terrain,   tem- 

erature,    and    individual    driver    habits. 

Optional  equipment,  at  moderate  extra  cost. 
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"Safety-sprint"  reserve  power  steps  you  ahead 
of  other  cars,  ahead  of  fast  trucks  and  busses 
.  .  .  into  the  clear.  And  you'll  get  an  extra 
thrill  from  the  soothing  smoothness  of  Packard 
precision-built  power. 


Quality  note:  Packard  precision-built  quality 
is  at  an  all-time  high— proved  by  the  fact  that 
service  needs  of  the  new  Packard  Eights  are 
the  lowest  in  Packard's  49  years  of  fine  car 
manufacturing. 


J30-HP    EIGHT    •     US-HP    SUPER    EIGHT     •     160-HP  CUSTOM    EIGHT 


Packard 


ASK     THE    MAN     WHO     OWNS     ONE 
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California  Calls  The  Doctor 


AL   GABRIELE 


Fighting  the  threat  of  socialized  medicine,  California  doctors  have  come  np  with  a 
prepaid  medical  plan  that  is  so  successful  it's  spreading  over  the  entire  country. 
Here  is  a  description  of  the  medical  service  you  may  be  getting  in  the  very  near  future 


N  DECEMBER  1,  1946,  a  fairly  young 
and  seemingly  husky  workingman 
walked  into  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  California  Physicians'  Service, 
an  organization  of  doctors  formed  to 
provide  people  in  the  lower-income  brackets  with 
cheaper  and  more  adequate  medical  care.  He  paid 
the  girl  at  the  desk  $7.90,  and  agreed  to  pay  a  simi- 
lar amount  each  month  in  return  for  a  guarantee 
that  he  and  his  wife  and  four  children  would  be 
given  complete  health  protection. 

Fearful  that  it  might  turn  out  to  be  another 
fake  insurance  scheme,  he  was  not  overly  enthusi- 
astic, but  that  was  not  for  long.  Within  a  month  he 
developed  a  brain  tumor.  The  X  rays,  laboratory 
work,  operation  and  home  visits  cost  the  CPS 
$509.50.  His  hospital  bill  was  paid  in  full  for  21 
days  at  $9.50  a  day,  after  which  the  CPS  stood  50 
per  cent  of  the  expense  for  76  days.  A  total  of 
$1,298.25  for  that  man  alone  was  paid  out  by  the 
CPS. 

In  September,  1947,  his  wife  became  pregnant 
and  when  the  baby  was  born,  a  Caesarean  had  to 
be  performed.  The  operation,  hospitalization  and 
necessary  care  came  to  $260.  Meanwhile  the  four 
children  had  an  unhappy  succession  of  troubles  of 
their  own. 

Eventually  this  family  cost  the  CPS  exactly 
$3,565.75.  The  dues  for  the  period  were  $150.10. 

Fortunately  for  the  CPS,  not  all  of  its  750,000 
dues-paying  members  suffer  the  hard  luck  of  this 
family.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  service  in  any  one 
case  is  not  a  consideration.  Once  a  man  has  signed 
up  for  himself  and  his  dependents,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  best  in  medical  and  surgical  care  and  hospitali- 
zation, regardless  of  the  total  expense  to  the  or- 
ganization. 

It  all  started  back  in  the  late  months  of  1938, 
when  the  California  Medical  Association  called  a 
special  meeting  to  consider  a  measure  for  compul- 
sory health  insurance  then  being  pushed  by  a  lib- 
eral governor.  Discussion  on  the  floor  revealed 
overwhelming  sentiment  for  some  sort  of  positive 
program,  and  out  of  the  conference  came  the  Cali- 
fornia Physicians'  Service.  It  was  a  voluntary  plan, 
and  under  private  control,  but  it  was  frankly  com- 
mitted to  immediate  reforms  in  medical  and  surgi- 
cal practice. 

The  CMA  authorized  a  loan  of  $37,000  to  take 
care  of  initial  expenses,  but  for  a  long  while  failure 
threatened.    Many  doctors  did  not  like  the  idea  of 


By  GEORGE  CREEL 


A  SINGLE  PROBLEM  WITH 
TWO  DIVERGENT  SOLUTIONS 

The  best  available  medical  care  for  the 
greatest  number  of  persons.  That  was  the 
challenge  met  by  the  California  Medical 
Association.  In  England,  the  same  chal- 
lenge has  been  met,  but  in  an  entirely 
different  way — with  socialized  medicine. 
In  next  week's  Collier's  read  Lester 
Velie's  firsthand  report  on  how  the  Eng- 
lish plan  is  working. 


fee  fixing.  They  were  afraid  it  meant  regimentation 
and  reduced  incomes.  And  wage  earners  were  in- 
clined to  regard  it  as  some  new  kind  of  "gyp" 

But  today,  after  ten  years  of  struggle  and  experi- 
mentation, the  CPS  has  a  panel  of  9,500  physicians 
ready  to  minister  to  the  ailments  and  injuries  of 
over  750,000  dues-paying  members.  This  figure 
does  not  include  the  10,000  to  12,000  ex-service- 
men handled  each  month  through  an  arrangement 
with  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  CPS  confi- 
dently expects  to  have  1,000,000  members  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  a  goal  that  would  seem  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  plan's  steady  increase  in  popularity. 

Far  from  being  a  grab  bag,  the  panel  includes 
every  top-flight  surgeon,  specialist  and  general 
practitioner  in  California,  and  their  services  are  on 
call  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $37.80  a  year  for  indi- 
viduals to  $94.80  for  families  of  three  or  more. 
These  might  seem  to  be  comparatively  small 
amounts,  yet  the  CPS  makes  an  annual  disburse- 
ment of  $12,000,000  to  its  physician  members,  and 
an  additional  $3,500,000  to  doctors  and  laborato- 
ries through  its  contract  with  the  V.A. 

The  plan,  to  be  sure,  does  not  take  in  the  state's 
population  as  a  whole,  for  it  is  not  concerned  either 
with  the  well-to-do  or  the  indigent.  At  the  outset 
the  trustees  picked  as  their  particular  field  the  large 
group  of  workingmen  and  workingwomen  whose 
incomes  do  not  exceed  $3,000  a  year  and  who 


i 


therefore  are  neither  sufficiently  hard  up  to  recei' 
free  treatment  nor  rich  enough  to  meet  sizab 
doctors'  bills. 

In  an  effort  to  fit  charges  to  lean  purses,  the  pU 
started  off  with  dues  as  low  as  $1.70  a  month  fi 
individuals.  This  was  a  blunder  that  nearly  wreck* 
the  venture.  Physician  members  very  natural 
voiced  their  dissatisfaction  when  they  found  then 
selves  getting  as  little  as  50  per  cent  of  their  fee 
The  dues  were  upped  in  1944,  but  it  was  not  unt| 
1 946  that  actuaries  worked  out  the  following  rati 
as  essential  to  a  firm  financial  basis  for  the  ventun 

Single   male $3.15  per  montj 

Single    female 3.90  per  montl 

Two-person   family 6.15  per  montl 

Three  or  more 7.90  per  mont| 

For  their  dues,  members  are  guaranteed  the  lai 
word  in  medical  and  surgical  practice.  A  full  sui 
gical  team  is  on  hand  for  all  operations,  and  ho: 
pitalization  includes  laboratory  tests,  complet 
X-ray  examination,  radium,  cardiographic  equip 
ment,  nurses  and  medical  supplies. 

The  California  Physicians'  Service  pays  all  ex 
penses  for  21  days  in  a  room  of  three  or  more  beds 
and  if  a  longer  stay  proves  necessary,  it  stands  5' 
per  cent  of  the  cost  for  a  full  year. 

Limitations  of  the  Service 


There  are,  of  course,  certain  exclusions.  Th 
CPS,  for  example,  does  not  provide  dental  services 
and  will  not  take  workmen's  compensation  case 
or  cover  quarantinable  diseases  and  congenital  mal 
formations.  Chronic  ailments  and  recurrent  condi 
tions  are  not  rejected,  but  treatment  is  limited  tc 
90  days,  after  which  the  patient  must  make  his  owi 
arrangement  with  the  doctor. 

Bitter  experience  has  resulted  in  adoption  of  cer 
tain  other  restrictive  rules.  Operations  for  hernia 
hemorrhoids  and  varicose  veins  are  performed  onl) 
after  dues  have  been  paid  for  twelve  months  be- 
cause many  persons  waited  until  they  were  read) 
for  surgery  before  joining  up.  For  much  the  same 
reason,  maternity  care  is  provided  only  after  ter 
months  of  continuous  membership. 

The  CPS  is  not  a  charitable  organization.  While 

the  fees  paid  doctor  members  are  far  below  whai 

would  be  asked  of  the  well-to-do,  they  are  close  tc 

what  the  average  physician  has  been  in  the  habit  ol 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  63) 
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How  a  Plow  Kept  the  Village  Fed 

. . .  with  a  hand  from  an  "Unseen  Friend" 
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It  was  a  real,  old-fashioned  blizzard. 

Gone  were  the  highways.  Cars  were  snowed  under 
like  igloos.  Food  trucks  were  stalled  on  the  high- 
ways. Even  young  Gary  Weaver  found  it  "tough 

sledding"  to  the  village  store. 

•  • 

Then,  far  down  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  a  geyser 
of  white  shoots  in  the  air.  It's  the  county's  giant 
new  "snow  eater".  .  .  gobbling  in  the  snow  .  .  .  and 
blowing  it  out  again  .  .  .  over  onto  the  empty  fields. 

And  close  behind  ...  on  the  magic  carpet  of  road 
unrolling  from  the  "plow".  .  .  come  the  trucks  .  .  . 

carrying  food .. .  milk  . . .  mail. 

•  » 

As  one  of  the  local  officials  said  a  few  days  later 
..."That  snow  plow  sure  was  a  friend  in  need." 


And  Nickel  is  the  "Unseen  Friend"  that  helped 
keep  the  plow  on  the  job.  For  Nickel  alloys  plus 
good  design  make  gears  and  shafts  and  other  impor- 
tant parts  extra  strong. ..tough. ..corrosion-resistant. 

This  assures  husky  construction,  yet  keeps  over-all 
weight  down.  It  means  you  can  count  on  this  equip- 
ment to  plow  through  the  deepest  drifts,  and  not 
to  break  down  in  emergencies. 

Of  course,  you  don't  actually  see  the  Nickel  be- 
cause it's  combined  with  other  metals  .  .  .  just  as 
there  is  unseen  Nickel  in  Monel  water  heater  tanks, 
Stainless  Steel  trains,  and  scores  of  other  things  that 
serve  folks  every  day. 

That's  why  Nickel  is  called  "Your  Unseen 
Friend." 


Write  for  Free  Booklet: 
"The  Rotnunce  of  Nickel" 

The  interesting  story  of  Nickel,  from 
ancient  discovery  to  modern-day  use 
is  told  in  this  illustrated  60 -page 
booklet.  For  your  FREE  copy, 
address  Dept.  9  y. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL   NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

New  York  5.  N.  Y. 


EMBLEM   ~   OF  SERVICE 


ANickel 
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.Your  Unseen  Friend 
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With  General  Efedric 
radio  prices  so  low, 

Ulbu  notone 

6/mjone! 


Model  102 


To   each   his   own,   and   no 
more  depending  on  just  one 
radio   to   satisfy   the   whole 
family— not  when  General 
Electric  radios  cost  so  little! 
G-E  table  radios,  regardless 
of   price,   are   performance- 
engineered  at  Electronics 
Park  to  bring  you  quality  fea- 
tures .  .  .  G-E   natural    color 
tone,  built-in  aerials,  G-E 
Dynapower  speakers,  full- 
size  cabinets.  Model   102, 
above,   in   a   rich   rosewood 
plastic  cabinet,  is  only  JO  09  5 

Other  G-E  radios  from  $19.95' 


Every  General  Electric  radio 
is  performance-engineered 

at  Electronics  Park 
for  tone,  power,  value! 


*  Prices  slightly  higher  West  and  South— 
subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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GENERAL  ig^  ELECTRIC 


CHARE'S  WAY  WITH  BABES 


by  the  woman's  callousness,  Barney  said, 
"I  know  a  little,  yes." 

"Good.  When  you  bring  out  the  didies 
I'll  let  you  take  a  whirl  at  Harry.  I'm 
close  to  jumping  my  trolley  and  if  his 
howling  doesn't  stop  soon  I  figure  on 
heading  for  the  cliffs,  so  I'd  appreciate  it 
if  you'd  start  hauling  your  freight." 

Tight-lipped,  his  sensibilities  lacerated, 
Barney  took  down  the  address,  told  the 
woman  he'd  start  right  away,  and 
grabbed  two  dozen  diapers. 

The  house  was  an  elegant  residence 
set  high  in  the  hills  of  Palos  Verdes.  As 
Barney  arrived  the  front  door  opened 
and  a  man  appeared,  waiting. 

"I'm  O'Hare,"  Barney  said. 

The  man  was  about  Barney's  age, 
dark-haired,  and  clothed  in  the  livery  of 
southern  California:  sport  jacket,  slacks 
and  a  vivid  open-necked  shirt.  "Ah,  yes, 
the  diaperman."  He  smiled.  "I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  one  before." 

"Don't  let  it  throw  you,"  Barney  said. 

The  man  motioned  him  to  the  stairs. 
"Just  follow  the  roar,  diaperman." 

Barney  gave  him  a  stern  look  and  went 
upstairs.  At  the  door  of  a  large,  cheery 
nursery  a  girl  of  about  twenty-four  years 
met  him.  She  was  of  medium  stature  and 
her  eyes  were  gray.  Spectacles  gave  her 
a  faintly  intellectual  look.  She  wore  a 
sweater  and  a  plaid  skirt  and  seemed  al- 
most excessively  healthy. 

"Mr.  O'Hare?"  she  asked  above  the 
racket.  "I'm  Patricia  Walcott.  Frankly, 
I  expected  a  riper  gentleman.  Have 
you  any  children?" 

"Children?  None,  ma'am.  I'm  not 
wed."  He  smiled  at  her  and  walked  to 
the  crib.   "Little  Harry,  I  presume?" 

"That's  him.  He's  been  whooping  it 
up  for  two  hours." 

Barney  handed  her  the  diapers. 
"Maybe  if  you — if  he  slipped  into  dry 
pants  he'd  feel  more  cheerful." 

"He's  freshly  upholstered.  Just  used 
the  last  one." 

"Could  he  be  sick?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

Barney  bent  over  the  crib  and  in- 
spected the  clamoring  infant  at  close 
range.  To  his  astonishment  Harry  broke 
off  in  mid-cry  and  gawked  at  him,  en- 
tranced. "Have  you  picked  him  up?" 
Barney  asked. 

"Not  since  I  fed  him." 

"What  a  cruel  mother  you  are!" 

"Now,  let's  get  this  straight.  I'm  not 
Harry's  mother." 

"You're  not?" 

"I'm  his  aunt.  Harry  is  Clark  Hunger- 
ford's  first  born.  Mrs.  Hungerford  is  my 
sister.  She  and  her  husband  are  away 
for  a  few  days  and  I'm  looking  after 
Harry.  Way  up  here  in  the  hills  it's  hard 
to  keep  servants,  but  a  woman  is  here 
during  the  day." 

A  GLEAM  of  low  cunning  rose  in 
Barney's  eyes.  The  woman  was  a 
hard-hearted  wench,  probably  addicted 
to  mistreating  infants,  but  she  was  the 
sister-in-law  of  the  man  who  could  get 
him  out  of  diapers  and  into  airplanes. 

"May  I  ask  who  the  colorful  gentleman 
downstairs  is?"  Barney  said. 

"Claude  Parker.  He's  a  pilot.  We're 
old  friends  and  when  Harry  lets  up  long 
enough  to  give  him  a  chance,  Claude 
woos  me." 

"I  see,"  Barney  said. 

He  shouldered  Harry  and  nervously 
patted  him.  In  a  few  minutes  Harry 
ceased  yelling  and  began  slobbering 
peaceably  on  Barney's  coat. 

The  effect  on  Barney  was  remarkable. 
The  small  human  felt  warm  and  cuddle- 
some;  he  smelled  sweet.  Over  Barney 
swept  a  wave  of  root-deep  paternalism. 
He  gave  Harry  a  resounding  kiss  and 
murmured  endearments. 

Patty  watched  him  return  the  baby  to 
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the  crib.  "There's  no  need  to  be  ful- 
some, Mr.  O'Hare,"  she  said.  "What's 
more,  nothing  distributes  bacteria  like 
kissing."  She  noted  the  offended  look  on 
his  face  and  healed  it  with  a  smile.  "But 
I'd  like  you  to  know  that  I'm  beholden  to 
you  for  quieting  Harry." 

Barney  took  her  by  the  arm  and  led 
her  out  of  the  nursery.  "He  ought  to 
sleep  now,"  he  said.  "Call  me  any  time. 
Would  tomorrow  be  too  soon?" 

"It  would  and  you  can  let  go  my  arm 
now."  He  did  and  she  studied  him.  "Now 
don't  get  sore,  but  let  me  ask  you  some- 
thing: What  are  you  doing  peddling 
diapers  for  a  living?" 

Barney  gave  the  inquiry  his  craftiest 
consideration.  He  explained  that  he  was 
an  ex-B-29  pilot  and  was  now  with  a 
Los  Angeles  bank.  He  was  simply  pinch- 
hitting  for  his  mother  while  she  vaca- 
tioned. Patty  appeared  relieved  at  the 
explanation  and  they  walked  downstairs 
together,  where  they  met  Claude.  He 
held  a  highball  in  one  hand;  the  other  he 
circled  about  Patty's  waist. 

"You  finally  silenced  the  critter,  eh, 
diaperman?"  Claude  said.  He  stopped 
and  rubbed  his  cheek  against  Patty's. 
"Now,  honey,  we  can  get  down  to  some 
serious  drinking." 

"Miss  Walcott  has  had  a  trying  eve- 
ning." Barney  said  austerely.  "In  view 
of  Harry's  severe — ah — pneumatic  pains 
I  think  she'd  better  take  some  hot  milk 
and  hit  the  sack." 

"Pull  up  your  didies  and  blow, 
O'Hare,"  Claude  said. 


In  some  haste  Patty  took  B; 
the  arm  and  guided  him  to  the 
"Much  as  I  detest  hot  milk  I'll  ci 
your  proposition,  Mr.  O'Hare 

"Let  me  drop  in  tomorrow  nigl  >  I 
help   with   Harry,"    Barney   said.l 
bring  along  a  couple  quarts  of  bee| 

"Slow  down,  Mr.  O'Hare,  you'nf 
ing  your  radiator,"  she  said.  She  st 
outside  with  him,  removed  her  spec 
and  stood  in  the  half-light  lookin, 
geous.  "I'm  not  the  kind  of  a  gii 
gives  in  to  a  man  the  first  time  ht 
her."  She  smiled  at  him  and  Barm 
the  sensation  that  his  rudder  was 
"You'll  have  to  ask  me  again." 

He  did  and  she  said,  "In  accep 
better  warn  you  about  Claude.  r 
hot-blooded  brave  and  he  court 
seven  days  a  week.  That  means  a  I 
way  split  on  your  beer." 

"Tell  him  to  stay  home,  he's  m 
Harry  unhappy."  He  took  her  han> 
squeezed  it.   "Good  night,  Patricia 

"Good  night,  Barney.  Keep  fc 
and  don't  get  caught  in  a  wringer." 

ALL  next  day  Barney  was  hecklt| 
l  strange  emotions.  He  knew  tl[ 
he  played  his  cards  charmingly  enl 
he  could  win  over  Patty,  shut 
Claude's  water,  and  land  the  pilot'! 
he  wanted.  There  was  something  I ; 
ing  about  Harry's  aunt  Patty  all  i| 
but  her  curiously  offhand,  even  ca)^ 
manner  with  a  baby  nettled  him. 

When  his  thoughts  switched  to  H 
he  felt  better.   His  face  softened  ill 
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]j]ATING-IN  OR  OUT 

WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


TONY    VEKTI 


Baked  Oysters  Schuler  Style  from  Schuler's  in  Marshall,  Mich. 


ANYWHERE  within  a  hundred 
l  miles  of  small-town  Marshall, 
Michigan,  you  will  hear  devotees 
rave  about  eating  at  Schuler's,  an 
old-timey  hotel  which  serves  more 
than  1,000  meals  a  day — more 
than  the  average  big-city  restau- 
rant. The  secret  of  all  this  is  the 
Schuler  family  which  started  the 
business  with  a  tiny  Bierstube. 

Today,  the  hotel  has  three  din- 
ing rooms.  There's  a  bar,  too,  but 
most  of  the  business  is  done  in 
food.  A  complete  dinner  ranges 
from  $1.75  (scallops)  to  $3.25  (sir- 
loin steak).  Here  is  a  Schuler  spe- 


cialty you  can  make  at  home. 
Baked  Oysters  Schuler  Style:  6 
large  Cotuit  oysters;  2  Tbsp.  but- 
ter; 1  Tbsp.  onion;  1  tsp.  green 
pepper ;  1  Tbsp.  parsley  and  1  strip 
cooked  bacon,  all  finely  chopped; 
V4  tsp.  garlic  powder;  salt;  grated 
Italian  cheese.  Open  oysters  and 
lay  on  half  shell  in  pan  of  hot  rock 
salt.  Mix  all  ingredients  but  cheese 
and  place  a  teaspoonful  on  each 
oyster.  Sprinkle  with  cheese  and 
place  under  a  low  flame  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  then  under  high 
flame  until  good  and  brown. 
Serves  four. 


tat 

j 


//  you  wish  to  receive  th«  Baked  Oyster*  Schuler  Style  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card, 
tend  *elf-addre*sed,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier**  Food  Editor,  Sox  5,  250  Park 
Avenue,  New   York   17,  N.    Y.     Start   your   collection    of   Collier**    Food   Recipe*   note. 
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;herly  smile  remembering  how  the  wee 
i  cm  had  dribbled  on  his  shoulder. 

n  the  evening,  clothed  in  a  blue  suit. 
,ite  shirt  and'  yellow  tie.  he  bought 
me  beer,  then  stopped  off  at  the  baby 

m  and  picked  up  a  couple  of  toys  for 

wj  ''^Claude  Parker  let  him  in,  noted  the 
tied  goods  and  observed:   "O'Hare, 

)rro*  nijJHLi  bore  me.  Are  you  planning  to  horn 

^"fktet'Yes."  Barney  thrust  the  beer  into 
lre'}°%ude's  hands.  "Pour  me  a  beaker, 
"iSieihudey  bov.  I'm  going  up  to  see  P.uty 
^^  Harry." 

'n  the  nursery  Barney  greeted  Patty 
mly.  though  briefly,  then  hurried  to 
crib  where  Harry  sat  Cooling  with 
foot.  "Hiya,  Harry.  What's  new  f 
atty  came  over  to  his  side  and  took 
her  glasses.  "How  are  you,  Barney?" 
Me?  Great."  He  tugged  at  one  of 
s  fat  legs.  "That's  my  boy.  Mv. 
n't  we  B  nice  baby  though?" 
"OHare."  Patty  said,  grimacing,  "stop 
ling  baby  talk  on  that  infant.  Come 
downstairs  and  let  him  sleep." 
You  go  ahead,  Patty."  Banu-y  said, 
ve  got  something  to  show  Harry  here." 
ines  tightened  about  Patty's  lovely 
uth.  Downstairs  she  threw  Claude  a 
Id  look  and  flopped  down  in  a  chair, 
is  telAting  her  teeth.  In  the  nursery  Barney 
knew  |  esented  Harry  with  a  popgun  and  a 
niogiv  a  astic  duck,  and  both  parties  chortled 
fly,  sU  th  delight.  Barney  fired  the  gun  a  few 
lie  pilot  nes  to  give  Harry  the  hang  of  it,  and 
nethmg f  »rry,  gumming  the  duck's  head,  flew 
'atty  all  :o  ecstasies.  In  fifteen  minutes  Harry 
even  aid  become  trigger-happy  and  Barney 
d  him.  Jd  been  plugged  twice  with  a  cork, 
toirney  was  happy  as  a  baby.  When  Patty 
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d  Claude  came  in  he  was  looking  under 
e  day  bed  for  the  cork. 

"Oh.  now  let's  not  run  the  thing  down, 

Hare."  Patty  cried.  "Babies  have  to 
?ep.   We've  been  waiting  for  you." 

In  the  Hungerford  living  room  for 
e  next  two  hours  the  atmosphere  was 
.ill  and  strained.  Barney  and  Patty 
meed  a  couple  of  frames  while  Claude 
orosely  drank  beer.  Twice  Barney  bed- 
lecked  Harry  to  be  sure  he  was  safely 
ittened  down  and  his  hatches  dry.  At 
n  he  said  he  thought  he  and  Claude 
lght  to  shove  so  Patty,  being  a  substi- 
te  mama,  could  get  some  sleep.  Claude 
erely  laughed  in  a  sardonic  manner 
id  poured  more  beer.  Obviously  agi- 
ted,  Patty  accompanied  Barney  to  his 
.r. 

"Thanks  for  the  beer,"  she  said,  "and 
delightful  evening  with  Claude." 

"That  Harry  is  a  card,"  Barney  said. 

"What  am  I  upset  about?"  Patty  asked 
jrvously.  "Who  gives  a  whoop  that 
)u  spend  our  whole  date  playing  soldier 
ith  an  infant?" 

He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders 
id  felt  her  tremble.  He  kissed  her  fore- 
;ad. 

'Oh,  you  hound!"  Patty  cried  dis- 
actedly  and  closed  in. 

Here  go  the  bacteria!"  Barney  said, 
id  kissed  her  lips. 

For  a  few  joyous  moments  they  held 
ich  other,  then  Patty  whispered:  "How 
Dout  tomorrow  night?  Shall  I  scuttle 
laude?" 

"That'll  be  wonderful.  Just  you  and 
ae  and  Harry." 

The  lissome  body  in  his  arms  stiffened 
if  stung,  but  she  said  nothing. 

CJ7  HEN  he  met  her  the  following  eve- 
W  ning  she  was  clad  in  a  strapless, 
olorful  peasant  costume.  Her  coiffeur 
•'as  new;  the  spectacles  were  grounded, 
he  gave  him  a  warm,  myopic  look. 
Hello.  O'Hare,  baby!" 

Won't  you  catch  cold  in  that?"  Bar- 
ey  asked.  "Would  you  care  to  borrow 
ly  suspenders?"  He  bussed  the  end  of 
er  nose.  He  started  to  pat  her  back 
nd  hastily  reconsidered.  A  tap  seemed 
kely  to  undress  Patty.  "How's  little  old 
iarry?" 

Fine,  fine." 
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"I  brought  him  a  little  dingus.  I'll  iiist 
run  up  >u\d  see  it  he  goes  for  it." 

Pattv  scow  led.  "I'll  be  hanged  il  you're 
going  to  wake  that  bloater  up  now." 

With  the  air  ol  a  man  enduring  mas- 
sive injustice,  Barney  poured  out  two 
glasses  of  beer.  Ho  handed  one  to  her 
and  they  sat  opposite  each  other  in 
brooding  silence.  Presently  Barney 
switched  from  beer  to  rye  and  almost 
immediate!)  felt  better.   On  the  second 

hooker  he  was  getting  what  is  known  as 
the  long  view  or  the  whole  picture. 
He  ich  marvelousl)  clever.    He  saw 

that  what  was  fouling  up  the  deal  were 
his  feelings  tor  a  baby  and  its  cynical 
aunt.  Alter  all.  what  he  wanted  was  to 
get  back  into  an  airplane,  and  Patty  was 
the  woman  who  could  do  it  for  him.  He 
went  over  and  sal  down  beside  Patty, 
grinning.    He  took  her  hand. 

"Darling,  I'm  sorry  tor  blowing  off  like 
1  did.  You're  absolutely  right  about 
Harry.  I've  been  pampering  him.  but  it's 
realij  von  I'm  crazy  for,  sugar.  Seeing 
vou  vs  ith  Claude  drove  me  to  the  crib." 
His  arm  went  about  her  shoulders. 
"Leave  us  smooch  and  come  to  terms." 

BEFORE  dickering,  Patty  put  on  her 
glasses  for  a  clear  scrutiny  of  Bar- 
ncv  s  expression,  which  appeared  con- 
trite, though  glazed.  She  recalled  that 
when  endeavoring  to  be  affectionate  he 
was  given  to  corny  rhetoric.  She  took  off 
her  glasses  and  met  him  halfway. 

For  a  while  they  talked  softly.  They 
danced.  Finally,  he  fox-trotted  her  out 
into  the  patio  to  gaze  at  the  silvered  Pa- 
cific. At  odd  moments  they  necked.  Bar- 
ney knew  he  was  cutting  a  lot  of  ice,  but 
twice  when  he  peered  into  Patty's  warm 
earnest  face  he  felt  funny. 

They  were  snuggled  on  the  chaise 
longue  in  the  patio  when  Barney  men- 
tioned that  he  was  getting  a  little  fed  up 
with  his  banking  position  and  was  seri- 
ously thinking  of  returning  to  his  old 
love,  aviation.  Patty  held  his  hand  and 
said  that  if  he  wanted  to  fly  again  maybe 
she  could  help  him;  after  all,  her  brother- 
in-law,  Clark  Hungerford,  was  president 
of  Olympic  Airlines. 

"He  is?"  Barney  said,  astonished. 

"He'll  be  home  in  a  few  days,"  she 
said,  "and  I'll  invite  you  over." 

Barney  said  no,  he  didn't  like  getting  a 
job  through  pull.  Patty  told  him  not  to 
be  silly. 

In  the  morning  Claude  phoned  Patty. 
He  had  some  news  he  had  just  picked  up 
in  the  personnel  office  of  Olympic  Air- 
lines. This  Barney  O'Hare  wasn't  the 
laundryman  he  made  out.  The  bald 
truth  was  that  O'Hare,  cleverly  disguised 
in  diapers,  was  actually  bucking  for  a 
pilot's  job  at  Olympic,  the  very  job  he, 
Claude,  had  practically  been  promised. 
It  was  plain  that  O'Hare  was  using  her 
to  wolf  his  way  into  Olympic. 

Patty  cried  that  it  was  a  darned  lie. 
"And  now  that  you  brought  it  up, 
Claude,"  she  went  on,  "let  me  remind 
you  of  that  adage  about  bums  who  live 
in  glass  houses  shouldn't  throw  rocks." 

Patty  found  that  her  heart  was  thump- 
ing loudly.  She  assured  herself  that 
Claude  was  being  jealous  and  spiteful, 
but  she  called  Quinn  in  personnel  any- 
way. Quinn  told  her  that  Barney 
O'Hare's  application  for  a  pilot's  job  had 
been  on  file  for  more  than  a  week.  Then 
Patty  asked  if  Barney  knew  who  Clark 
Hungerford  was  and  Quinn  replied  of 
course,  he'd  talked  with  Barney  about 
the  boss. 

Burning  hotly  about  the  cheeks  Patty 
forced  herself  to  review  Barney's  recent 
tactics.  She  recalled  his  simpering  affec- 
tion, his  honeyed  blandishments,  his 
snakelike  caresses,  his  wily  kisses.  She 
took  off  her  spectacles  and  bawled  a  lit- 
tle. When  she  dried  out  she  settled  into 
a  murderous  rage.  She  could  hardly 
wait  for  the  toady  to  show  up  so  she 
could  drag  him  out  from  behind  his  dia- 
pers and  bare  the  plot. 

In  the  cramped  office  of  the  O'Hare 


How  to  choose  a  good  hat 


Pick  up  a  Mallory  Hat.  Feel  it.  Your  own  finger- 
tips will  tell  you  that  its  felt  is  as  soft  and  lively 
as  a  kitten.  That  combination  of  softness  and 
liveliness  is  the  sure  sign  of  a  truly  good  hat. 


is  smartly  styled  for  spring, 
and  its  mellow  felt  combines 
softness  and  liveliness  for 
lasting  good  looks.  At  your 
Mallory  Dealer's  today.  Cra- 
venetted  to  ward  off  spring 
showers,  $10.  Other  smart 
Mallory  Hats,  $8.50  to  $20. 
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K.  C.  GALLOWAY, 

Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  switched 
to  Calvert  Reserve  for  its 
much  s-m-o-o-t-h-e-r  taste. 


EDWARD  T.  KORDT, 

Chicago,    III.,    switched    to 
Calvert  because  it'' 
smartest    buy    every    time. 


ANTONIO     GIANNETTI, 

•  /     Springfield,  Mass.,  switched 
■         to  Calvert  because  it  tastes 
/  mellower    in    mixed    drinks. 
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New  Orleans,  Lo  ,  switche 
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EDWARD  P.  ANDREWS, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  switched  to 
Calvert  because  its  taste 
pleases    tiis     friends,     too. 
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of    his     friends     pr- 
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PAUL  W.  HICKS, 

Drexel  Hill,  Penna.,  switched 
to  Calvert  because  Calvert 
is  smoother   in   a   highball. 
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I  WEAR 
FALSE  TEETH 

yet  my  mouth  feels 
fresh,  clean  and  cool  ^ 
No"DENTURE  BREATH^ 

for  me 


*"A  Polident  bath  always 
leaves  my  dental  plates  clean 
and  fresh  tasting.  I  never 
worry  about  Denture  Breath. 
It's  wonderful!" 

Mr.  J.  G.  W.,Kohoka,Mo. 


When  plates  taste  bad— feel  hot  and 
heavy  in  your  mouth,  watch  out  for 
Denture  Breath.  False  teeth  need  the 
special  care  of  a  special  denture 
cleanser— Polident.  For  a  smile  that 
sparkles  ...  for  a  mouth  that  feels 
cool,  clean  and  fresh  ...  for  freedom 
from  worry  about  Denture  Breath 
.  . .  soak  your  plates  in  Polident 
every  day.  Costs  only  about  a 
cent  a  day  to  use. 

NO  BRUSHING 

Soak  plate  or  bridge 
daily — fifteen  minutes 
or  more — in  a  fresh, 
cleansing  solution  of 
Polident  and  water. 

P0LIDCI1T 

RECOMMENDED  BY  MORE  DENTISTS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  DENTURE  CLEANSER 


i 


hard  to 
eat  with 
loose 
y  plates! 

Amazing  New  Cream  Holds  Tighter,  Longer 
than  anything  you've  ever  tried  or  double 
your  money  back    POLI'GRIP 

Mod*  and  guaronftd  by  POLIDENT 


Baby  Shop  and  Didy  Laundry,  Barney 
was,  in  his  small  way,  fighting  his  own 
temptation  in  the  wilderness.  In  the 
bright  hard  light  of  day,  without  liquor 
or  music,  with  the  sound  of  a  thousand 
diapers  whirling  in  the  machines  in  the 
next  room,  he  took  a  good  look  at  his 
actions  and  cringed.  His  ethics  were  re- 
pugnant; his  character  was  crummy. 

When  he  tried  figuring  out  why  he  felt 
so  bad  about  it  he  discovered  that  he  was 
nuts  about  the  girl.  Wallowing  in  his  re- 
morse he  asked  himself  what  he  was 
thinking  of  anyway,  courting  Patty.  She 
was  wealthy  and  accustomed  to  elegance 
and  luxuries;  he  was  unemployed,  had 
$847  in  the  bank  and  a  blighted  future 
in  diapers. 

When  he  phoned  the  Hungerford  resi- 
dence that  evening  Claude  answered. 

"You'll  do,"  Barney  said.  "I  want  you 
to  tell  Patty  that  I  can't  make  it  tonight." 

"That's  real  tough,  diaperman." 

Too  despondent  for  resentment,  Bar- 
ney said,  "Claude,  I  want  to  wish  you 
and  Patricia  every  happiness." 

After  a  silence  Claude  asked:  "You 
drunk?" 

"Not  any  more,"  Barney  said  and 
hung  up. 

He  felt  a  little  better  for  having  done 
the  right  thing  but  not  much.  He'd  just 
given  up  the  finest  female  he'd  ever 
known. 

In  the  morning  he  called  Quinn, 
thanked  him  kindly  for  his  efforts  and 
withdrew  his  application.  For  the  next 
few  days  a  smog  of  gloom  hung  over 
the  baby  shop  and  laundry. 

ON  THE  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day 
after  Barney's  renunciation  and 
purge,  two  mothers,  Mrs.  Olson  and  Mrs. 
Bell,  frequent  patrons,  were  gathered  in 
the  baby  shop  batting  the  breeze  and 
comparing  produce.  Barney  listened  with 
glum  detachment.  The  door  opened  and 
a  young  woman  wearing  glasses  and 
toting  a  baby  entered.  Upon  descrying 
Barney  she  exclaimed:  "Oh!  There  you 
are!" 

"Patty!"  Barney  cried.    "Harry!" 

"So,  we've  finally  run  you  down," 
Patty  said  with  evident  emotion.  "Why 
did  you  abandon  me  and  little  Harry?" 

"Abandon  you?  Why — " 

"You  poor  kid,"  Mrs.  Olson  said. 
"This  man  deserted  you  and  the  baby?" 

"He  sure  did,"  Patty  said.  "High- 
tailed it  out  and  never  came  back."  She 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
women  with  the  eyes  of  a  sorrowing 
spaniel.   "We  thought  he  loved  us." 

"Skunk!"  said  Mrs.  Olson  to  Barney. 

"Hey!"  Barney  said  loudly.  "Patty, 
you're  giving  people  the  wrong  impres- 
sion.  Of  course,  I  loved  you,  but — " 

"Didn't  you  have  the  rat  trailed?"  Mrs. 
Olson  asked. 

Patty  clutched  Harry  to  her  bosom. 
"He  wouldn't  marry  us,"  she  said. 

"One  of  those  hit-and-run  guys!"  Mrs. 
Bell  said  with  strong  feeling. 

"You  keep  out  of  this!"  Barney  yelled 
and  seemed  to  be  looking  for  exit.  "Leave 
me  alone!  I  hardly  know  the  girl!" 

Patty  had  been  studying  him,  now  she 
approached  him.  "You  just  said  you 
loved  us,  Barney.  Is  that  true?" 

"Honest."  He  stared  at  her  with  all  the 
misery  of  a  man  in  love. 

"Swear?  You're  not  just  saying  that 
to  throw  me  off?" 

"I  swear,"  Barney  said.    "Why — " 

Harry  started  bawling  and  Patty 
dumped  him  into  Barney's  arms.  "Here, 
you  quiet  him."  She  faced  the  women. 
"Thank  you  for  your  support.  You've 
been  a  great  help.  If  you'll  excuse  us 
now  I'll  talk  to  him  alone.  Maybe  I  can 
persuade  him  to  do  the  right  thing." 

The  baby  in  his  arms,  Barney  cried 
excitedly,  "It's  a  trap!  Don't  believe  her! 
I'm  childless!   Please,  mothers!" 

He  was  still  yelling  as  Patty  backed 
him  into  the  little  office  behind  the  baby 
shop.  She  leaned  against  the  door,  smil- 
ing. "Daddykins!"  she  said. 
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ABOUT  WOMEN 


By  HOWARD  WHITMAN 

A  million  girls,  suffering 
from  delusions  of  glamor, 
are  trying  to  be  a  Lana 
Turner  or  a  Betty  Grable, 
but  tbey  don't  realize  that 
they  are  wonderful  the 
way  they  are,  in  their  own 
home  towns;  that  beauty 
is  only  skin  deep,  and  that 
attaining  the  celluloid  hall 
of  fame  is  not  necessarily 
the  key  to  happiness.  Mr. 
Whitman  tells  about  the 
film  capital 
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Barney  sat  down  in  a  swivel  chair  with 
Harry.  "You'll  never  get  away  with  it! 
I'll  fight  you  clear  up  to  the  top  court!" 

"Barney,  why  did  you  abandon  us?" 

Still  shaken,  Barney  said,  "What  a  hor- 
rible thing  to  do  to  a  man!" 

"I  think  I  know  why  you  didn't  come 
back  and  if  I'm  right  I'm  proud  of  you. 
If  I'm  wrong  you're  still  the  bum  I 
thought  you  were  when  I  found  out  you 
were  after  a  job  with  Olympic." 

Barney  shuddered.  "You  knew  that?" 

"You  made  love  to  me  to  get  it.  It  was 
good  stuff  too.   Had  me  fooled." 

"I  didn't  know  until  it  was  too  late  that 
my  heart  was  in  it,"  Barney  said. 

"I  could  have  strangled  you  in  your 
own  didies,"  Patty  said,  "but  then  you 
didn't  come  back  and  didn't  come  back, 
so  finally  I  called  Mr.  Quinn  and  he  said 
you'd  withdrawn  your  application.  I 
could  guess  what  was  going  on  in  your 
thick  handsome  head." 

Absently  stroking  Harry's  scalp  in  his 
agitation,  Barney  explained,  "There's 
more  to  it  than  that,  Patty.  I  couldn't  go 
on  using  you  for  my  repulsive  designs, 
preying  on  your  sweet,  lovely  nature — " 


Flinching.  Patty  held  up  a  restraij 
hand.    "Can't  you  say  what  you  n , 
without  being  so  corny?  You  sound 
a  soap  opera  when  you  get  wound  i) 
She  smiled  at  him.    "I  certainly  do 
you  though  and  I  want  you  to  be  mj 
Try  to  give  me  a  straightforward 
in  one  word." 

"I  was  insane  in  the  first  place,"  lf 
ney  said  and  began  scratching  Harry  | 
hind  the  ears,  "to  think  of  mar-| 
taking  you  out.  I'm  just  a  diaper  dnj 
mer.  No  dough,  no  job,  nothing.  Wi 
you're  up  to  your  bustle  in  gold,  use<< 
fine  things,  furs — " 


PATTY  said,  "There  you  go  again 
what's  holding  you  back  the  idea  I 
you  haven't  any  money  and  1  have?  . 
swer  me — yes  or  no?" 

"Well,  yes." 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you  someth: 
O'Hare.  My  old  man  runs  a  hardw 
store  in  Topeka.  Until  a  few  mor 
ago  I  worked  in  it.  Then  my  sister 
vited  me  out  here  for  the  summer.  : 
just  happened  to  marry  a  man  who's 
come  a  success.  That  make  you  feel  I 
ter?"  She  came  closer.  "Now,  I'll  thi 
you  to  park  that  infant  somewhere  ; 
let  a  lady  sit  down." 

Barney  put  Harry  in  the  invoice  t 
ket  and  Patty  sat  on  his  lap 

"Let  me  continue,"  Patty  said.  "CI 
Hungerford  got  home  yesterday 
told  him  about  you  and  he  called  Qu 
and  Quinn  recommended  you  highly 
told  him  a  lot  of  fine  things.  They  cc 
pared  your  multiengine  hours  and 
that  with  Claude's,  and  Clark  said  to  h 
you  if  you  still  wanted  the  job.    So 
you're    a    copilot   and   ought   to 
enough  money  for  three." 

"Three?" 

"We  got  to  have  a  replacement 
Harry,  don't  we?  He  brought  us  togeth 
bless  his  heart." 

"I  had  the  idea  that  you  didn't  c; 
much  for  him,"  Barney  said  careful 
"Not  that  I  mind." 

"In  many  ways,  Barney  dear,  edu< 
tion  stopped  at  your  ears  and  never  wi 
in.  Of  course,  I  love  Harry,  but  he's  i 
my  baby  and  if  you  had  spent  as  mu 
time  with  him  as  I  did,  changing  hi 
feeding  him,  listening  to  him  howl,  yoi 
be  a  little  more  realistic  about  hi 
Can't  you  understand  that  yet?" 

Barney  turned  his  head  and  looked 
Harry.  The  child  was  enrapturedly  te; 
ing  up  invoices.  Barney  just  smilt 
"I'm  beginning  to  see  what  you  meat 
he  said. 

"Well,"  Patty  said,  "now  that  evei 
thing  is  fixed  up  do  you  want  me  to  ta 
off  my  glasses?"  EZrCZJII 
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"Rosemary  forgot  her  nightgown. 
Can  she   borrow   one  of  yours?" 
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CALIFORNIA  CALLS  THE  DOCTOR 


Continued  from  page  56 
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ging  people  in  the  $3.000-a-year  in- 

me  group.     The   large   majority  run 

m  S5  to  $100,  but  as  much  as  $200  is 

wed  for  some  22  major  operations, 

h  as  those  for  spinal  fusion  with  bone 

laryngectomies,   kidnej    incisions 

other  difficult  procedures  that  call 

top-flight  skill  and  experience 

ut  physicians  may  not  collect  the  full 

ounts  set  down  in  the  tee  schedule. 

ause  the  Californiana  had  the  advan- 

of  being  able  to  study  the  fate  of 

ar  plans  in  other  states,  the)    have 

rned  what  not  to  do.    Ha\  nig  noted 

t  man)  of  these  plans  went  broke  by 

aimnteeing  doctors  a  fixed  sum,  the 

'S   limits    its    obligations    to    current 

ids. 

.„ .   At  the   end   of   each   month   all   re- 

Vjj_  ipts  are  divided  into  two  parts:  one  to 

•■-....    te  care  of  administrative  expenses  and 

,'.    ;  other  for  service  rendered.  If  the  to- 

juf.     of  the  latter  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 

•dical  and  surgical  charges,  the  doc- 

»;j,  s  get  only  their  pro  rata  share  of  the 

oney  on  hand. 
,0     This   policy   gives   the   CPS   its   firm 

lancial  foundation. 

j  h  In  the  ten  years  of  the  organization's 

:",     istence  its  doctor  members  have  col- 

y     tivelv   taken   losses   in   reduced   fees 

.'I    lounting  to  $3,000,000.  At  first  there 

[vL    is  a  good  deal  of  complaint,  but  now 

,'..    :  doctors  have  come  to  realize  that 

~    ry   are   actually   ahead   of  the   game 

r    ten  everv  thing  is  considered.  The  plan 

',,    es  away  with  collection  costs,  and  in 

neral  practice  25  per  cent  of  patients' 

Is  are  never  paid  anyhow. 

The  CPS  is  blessed  by  a  lack  of  red 

pe.     Neither   a   physical   examination 

ir  a  health  statement  is  required  for 

;mbership,  and  there  are  no  compli- 

ted  forms  and  claim  blanks  to  be  filled 

it.    When    ill   or    injured,    a    member 

nply  goes  to  a  doctor  and  presents  his 

Snttfication  card.    At  the  end  of  the 

onth  the  physicians  and  hospitals  send 

their  bills. 

As  the  method  of  recruiting  members 
d  collecting  dues  that  would  be  quick- 
t  and  require  the  least  bookkeeping, 
e  CPS  started  out  with  the  requirement 
at  any  group  of  employees  wishing  to 
'  in  had  to  be  composed  of  a  minimum 
five  persons. 

Now  that  a  sufficient  enrollment  has 
en  reached,  the  plan  is  experimenting 
Iith  individual  contracts,  with  certain  re- 
ictions.  If  this  idea  proves  practical  a 
■  ive  will  be  made  for  every  Californian 
the  $3,000  income  bracket. 

Labor  Hostility  Overcome 

Meanwhile,  a  force  of  72  trained 
lesmen  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of 
e  state,  not  overlooking  small  shops 
id  stores  but  concentrating  on  large- 
ale  employers.  Organized  labor,  hostile 
the  outset,  has  been  won  over  through 
e  work  of  a  Labor  Relations  Division 
:aded  by  a  former  high  union  official, 
ho  goes  from  local  to  local,  explaining 
id  exhorting. 

Industries  and  metropolitan  areas, 
jwever,  are  not  the  sole  concern  of  the 
PS.  Even  in  early  years  the  trustees 
ive  thought  to  the  rural  districts,  but  it 
as  not  until  1945  that  they  felt  able  to 
iproach  the  California  Grange  with  an 
Ter  of  health  protection  for  its  farmers 
id  their  families,  representing  a  total 
I  75,000  persons.  Today,  adequate 
ledical  care  is  available  to  the  most  re- 
lote  mountain  ranch. 
Signing  up  the  powerful  farm  organi- 
ition  was  a  long  forward  step,  but  the 
ggest  boost  for  the  plan  has  been  its 
mtractual  arrangement  with  the  Veter- 
ns  Administration.  This  came  about  as 
le  result  of  a  situation  that  had  been 
urdening    the    V.A.    with    heavy    and 
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seemingly  unnecessary  expense,  and 
working  a  hardship  on  ever)  ailing  vet- 
eran. As  the  law  made  no  adequate  pro- 
vision for  home-town  treatment,  even  in 
cases  of  minor  illness,  ex-servicemen 
were  compelled  to  journe)  to  a  veterans' 
hospital  Smce  there  are  only  eight  in 
huge  California,  the  travel  distance  was 
Often  as  much  as  250  miles. 

Eager  to  remedy  this,  Dr.  Paul  R. 
Hawley.  then  the  able  chief  medical  di- 
rector of  the  V  A.,  decided  to  take  a  look 
at  the  California  Physicians'  Service,  and 
a  tier  thorough  study  was  sufficiently  sat- 
isfied to  draw  up  a  contract. 

Under  its  terms  the  CPS  handles  all 
cases  not  requiring  surgery  or  hospitali- 
zation, so  that  veterans  are  now  treated 
in  their  own  home  towns,  and  by  their 
own  physicians. 

Unfair  Tax  Ruling  Defeated 

What  makes  the  growth  of  the  CPS 
the  more  remarkable  is  the  rocky  road 
that  it  has  had  to  travel.  As  if  birth  pains 
were  not  enough,  in  the  very  first  year 
antagonistic  state  officials  ruled  that  the 
plan  was  just  another  insurance  scheme, 
and  therefore  subject  to  a  tax  of  2.6  per 
cent  on  total  income.  The  legal  battle 
raged  until  1946,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  held  that  the  service 
was  truly  a  nonprofit  medical  and  hos- 
pital plan,  and  not  taxable. 

From  the  moment  that  its  success  was 
assured,  the  CPS  turned  its  attention  to 
the  national  medical  service  problem 
and  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingle  bill. 
CPS  trustees  realized  that  socialized 
medicine  would  remain  a  constant  threat 
unless  the  medical  profession,  as  a 
whole,  put  itself  behind  a  countermove- 
ment  that  would  work  for  necessary  re- 
forms. In  the  early  months  of  1946, 
therefore,  California,  together  with  eight 
other  states  that  had  well-established 
plans,  went  before  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  with  a  plea  for  aggressive 
action. 

The  AMA  decided,  in  a  resultant  reso- 
lution, "to  proceed  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  development  of  a  specific 
national  health  program  with  emphasis 
on  the  nation-wide  organization  of  lo- 
cally administered  prepayment  plans 
sponsored  by  medical  societies."  The 
sum  of  $25,000  was  advanced  as  a  pro- 
motional fund,  whereupon  the  nine 
states  formed  the  Blue  Shield  plan  and 
set  about  selling  the  idea  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Today  42  states  have  prepaid  medical 
service  plans  that  provide  for  treatment, 
surgery  and  hospitalization  on  a  strictly 
voluntary  basis  at  a  cost  well  within  the 
means  of  the  average  wage  earner,  and 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  the 
other  six  states  will  fit  themselves  for 
membership. 

Already  the  Blue  Shield  is  compiling 
statistical  data  on  actuarial  experience, 
and  standardizing  contract  provisions, 
enrollment  regulations,  rate  structures 
and  other  details  of  operation.  When  the 
goals  of  uniformity  and  reciprocity  have 
been  reached,  large-scale  employers  with 
branches  in  every  state  will  be  able  to 
purchase  prepaid  medical  care  for  their 
employees  without  being  forced  to  rec- 
oncile varying  procedures,  and  member- 
ship in  one  plan  will  entitle  the  wage 
earner  to  the  benefits  of  all. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  from  now  on 
the  proponents  of  socialized  medicine 
are  in  for  a  battle  up  and  down  the  line. 
With  a  voluntary  plan  in  operation  in 
every  state,  the  medical  profession  will 
meet  the  issue  with  a  solid  formation — 
a  setup  vastly  different  from  the  old  dis- 
organized reactionary  force  that  cham- 
pioned   the    outworn    traditions    of a 

vanished  day.  1  .  JL...JL-_J 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  PEN  WITH  THE  RIGHT 
POINT  FOR  THE  WAY  YOU  WRITE 
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Written  With 
Point  No.  2968 
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'  Written  With 


Point  No.  2556 
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Written  With 
Point  No.  9048 


W  o  matter  how  you  write 
—  the  right  fountain  pen  for 
you  is  an  Esterbrook.  You 
choose    the    point    that 
matches  your  writing. 
You   even   screw   this 
personal   point   into 
the  pen  yourself! 
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\kriety  for  the  Meat  Menu 


M 


OST  Americans  pay  too  little  artention  these 
high-priced  days  to  the  attractive  gastro- 
nomical  possibilities  of  the  so-called  variety 
meats  like  liver,  heart  and  sweetbreads.  They  are 
wonderful,  as  any  gourmet  will  tell  you.  They  can 
be  cooked  with  utter  simplicity,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  sophisticated  type  of  cooking  there  is — 
and  the  hardest  to  do  well.  They  take  kindly  to  fine 
sauces. 

Variety  meats  are  richer  in  vitamins  and  minerals 
than  muscle  meats  and  are  generally  less  expensive. 
Yet  they  go  begging  in  butcher  shops  and  sometimes 
aren't  even  carried  because  of  the  lack  of  demand 
for  them.  This  is  probably  because  before  variety 
meats  are  made  ready  for  cooking  they  are  not 
particularly  appetizing  to  look  at,  and  some  of  them 
can  be  a  nuisance  to  prepare.  They  have  to  be 
cleaned  and  relieved  of  fibers  and  tissues. 

A  new  line  of  ready-to-cook,  quick-frozen  variety 
meats,  just  coming  on  the  market,  should  help  re- 
move such  prejudice.  All  are  cleaned,  good  to 
look  at,  easily  cooked  and  delicious.  Pictures  of 
some  of  them  appear  at  the  bottom  of  these  pages. 
As  you  will  see,  not  all  of  those  shown  are  strictly 
in  the  variety  group. 

Good,  simple  cooking  instructions  are  printed 
on  the  12-ounce  to  two-pound  packages  for  all 
quick-frozen  meats. 

The  recipes  I  give  you  here  show  what  added 
ingredients  and  fine  sauces  can  do  to  give  variety 
and  interest  to  the  cooking  of  var'ety  meats. 

All  Recipes  Serve  Four 


DRAV1KG1    BY 
MID   IRVln 


//  you  toish  to  receive  these  Frozen  Meats 
recipes  printed  on  file  cards,  send  self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  to  Food  Editor, 
Collier's,  250  Park  Ave.,  Heic  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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BEEF  SWEETBREAD- 
MUSHROOM  souffle' 

1  pkg.  beef  sweetbreads;  2  Tbsp.  butter  or  mar- 
garine; 2  Tbsp.  flour;  1  cup  cream;  Vi  Tbsp. 
grated  onion;  1  Tbsp.  minced  parsley;  salt  and 
pepper;  4  eggs,  separated;  1  Tbsp.  lemon  juice; 
1  lb.  mushrooms.  Mince  prepared  sweetbreads. 
Slice  half  the  mushrooms,  very  thin.  Combine  the 
butter,  melted,  flour  and  cream,  blend  and  cook 
until  thickened.  Add  minced  sweetbreads,  sliced 
mushrooms  and  egg  yolks,  which  have  been 
beaten  until  light  and  lemon-colored.  Beat  egg 
whites  until  stiff;  fold  into  first  mixture.  Add 
lemon  juice.  Pour  into  well-buttered  and  floured 
ring  mold.  Set  mold  in  pan  of  hot  water  and  bake 
at  350  degrees  for  45-50  minutes.  Invert  mold; 
place  the  whole  mushrooms,  which  have  been 
sauteed  in  butter  or  margarine,  in  center  of  mold. 


LAMB  HEART  PAPRIKA 

1  pkg.  lamb  hearts;  seasoned  flour;  1  medk 
onion;  butter  or  margarine;  Vi  cup  water; 
pint  sour  cream;  1  Tbsp.  paprika.  Cover  hea 
with  seasoned  flour.  Fry  quickly  with  slic 
onion,  in  butter  or  margarine.  Add  water 
simmer  for  one  hour.  Add  the  sour  cream 
the  paprika  and  heat  over  a  low  flame  until 
cream  is  heated  through.  Serve  over  eitl 
Spanish  Rice  or  plain  rice. 

PORK  TENDERLOIN 
SLICES  IN  CREAM 

1  pkg.  pork  tenderloin  slices;  salt  and  peppe 
flour;  bacon  fat;  1  cup  heavy  cream;  2  Tbsp. 
sherry.  Season  the  slices  with  salt  and  peppe 
and  dredge  with  flour.   Fry  them   quickly 
bacon  fat  until  they  are  a  good  brown.  Ad 
cream  and  sherry  and  cook  over  low  heat  unt 
the  cream  is  heated  through  and  the  pork 
cooked  (about  20  minutes). 
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VEAL  SWEETBREADS 
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Get  more  spice  into  your  menu  with  variety  meats — the  livers,  sweetbreads  and 
other  delicious  items  that  are  now  being  marketed  in  handy,  frozen  packages 


By  CHARLOTTK  ADAMS 


OXTAIL  STEW 

ui  pkg.  oxtail  joints;  seasoned  flour;  2  Tbsp.  fat;  1 
medium  onion;  1  carrot;  Vi  medium  green  pep- 
per ;  cheesecloth  bag  containing  1  garlic  clove, 
1  stalks  celery,  1  sprig  parsley,  1  bay  leaf;  Vi  cup 
stewed  tomatoes;  Va  cup  white  wine;  IVi  cups 
beef  stock ;  salt  and  pepper.  Roll  oxtail  joints  in 
seasoned  flour.  Brown  in  fat.  Add  onion  (halved), 
'carrot  (quartered)  and  green  pepper  in  strips. 
Cook  over  low  heat  for  10  minutes.  Add  cheese- 
cloth bag,  tomatoes,  wine  and  stock.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Simmer  3  hours.  Remove  fat. 
Put  oxtail  on  heated  platter.  Force  sauce  through 
a  strainer.  Add  up  to  IVi  cups  of  thick  cream 
sauce  with  2  Tbsp.  grated  onion  in  it,  and  pour 
OVCC  oxtail.  Garnish  the  platter  with  4  small 
'onions;  Vi  lb.  peas;  Vi  lb.  lima  beans;  2  quar- 
tered carrots  and  Vi  lb.  mushrooms,  which  have 
been  cooked  separately. 


VEAL  SWEETBREADS 
AND  PEPPERS 

1  pkg.  veal  sweetbreads;  seasoned  flour;  2  Tbsp. 
coarsely  chopped  green  pepper;  butter  or  mar- 
garine; 2  Tbsp.  butter  or  margarine;  2  Tbsp. 
flour;  1  cup  light  cream;  salt  and  freshly  ground 
pepper.  Boil  sweetbreads  25  minutes.  Drain  and 
cool.  Dip  in  seasoned  flour.  Fry  in  butter  or  mar- 
garine with  green  peppers  until  sweetbreads  are 
golden  brown.  Serve  at  once  with  sauce  made 
thus:  Melt  the  2  Tbsp.  butter  or  margarine;  re- 
move from  stove  and  blend  in  flour.  Return  to 
stove  and  add  cream.  Stir  constantly  until  thick- 
ened. Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  freshly  ground 
pepper. 


LAMB  LIVER  ITALIENNE 

1  pkg.  lamb  liver;  3  onions,  sliced  thin;  salt; 
pepper;  flour  and  3  Tbsp.  dry  red  wine.  Fry  the 
sliced  onions  in  butter  or  margarine  until  nicely 
browned.  Remove  from  pan  and  keep  hot. 
Dredge  slices  of  lamb  liver  in  flour,  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Fry  quickly  on  both  sides  in  pan 
in  which  onions  were  cooked.  Remove  liver  slices 
to  hot  platter.  Add  wine  to  pan  and  stir  in  onions. 
When  thoroughly  heated,  pour  gravy  over  liver 
slices  and  arrange  onions  in  little  mounds  around 
the  platter. 


BAKED  LAMB  LIVER 

1  pkg.  lamb  liver;  salt  and  pepper;  1  medium 
onion;  IVi  cups  stewed  tomatoes  (canned  or 
fresh);  Vi  tsp.  chili  powder;  Vi  tsp.  basil;  bread 
crumbs ;  grated  Parmesan  cheese ;  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Cut  liver  into  1-inch  slices.  Mix  chili  and 
basil  with  tomatoes.  Butter  baking  dish.  Lay 
three  slices  of  liver  in  it.  Add  salt  and  pepper,  a 


few  thin  slices  of  onion,  and  a  layer  of  tomato. 
Continue  layering  until  all  ingredients  are  used 
up.  Top  with  bread  crumbs  and  cheese.  Dot  with 
butter  or  margarine.  Bake  for  one  hour  in  a  350- 
degree  oven. 


PORK  CUTLETS  DIABLO 

1  pkg.  pork  cutlets;  3  Tbsp.  chili  sauce;  l'/i  Tbsp. 
lemon  juice;  1  Tbsp.  grated  onion;  <4  tsp.  dry 
mustard;  2  tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce;  14  tsp. 
curry  powder;  Vi  tsp.  salt;  lA  tsp.  pepper;  Vi  cup 
tomato  juice.  Place  pork  cutlets  in  marinade 
made  of  the  chili  sauce,  lemon  juice,  grated 
onion,  mustard,  Worcestershire,  curry  powder, 
salt  and  pepper  and  allow  to  stand  at  room  tem- 
perature for  one  hour.  Drain  and  wipe  cutlets, 
reserving  marinade.  Brown  cutlets  in  hot  skillet 
with  a  little  butter  or  margarine.  Add  tomato 
juice  to  marinade  and  heat.  Pour  over  cutlets  and 
place  dish  in  350-degree  oven,  covered,  and  bake 
a  half  hour,  or  until  tender. 
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THINGS  REMEMBERED 

Continued  from  page  50 


make  the  same  mistake  twice.  Len 
would  have  been  best  for  you,  if  Aud 
hadn't  got  in  your  head.  Oh,  Lord,  there's 
your  mother  and  I've  got  to  get  home." 

Mrs.  Kilrain  came  through  the  back 
door  and  watched  Grace  Smith's  back 
disappear  down  the  front  porch  steps. 
"That  girl,"  she  said  disparagingly.  She 
was  hot,  she  was  cross  and  she  knew, 
Delia  realized,  that  Aud  Brett  was  in 
town.  She  put  her  packages  on  the 
kitchen  table.  "Every  man  around  here 
chased  her.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  her 
husband,  thinkin'  about  that."  She 
opened  the  cupboard  to  stir  the  tin  pans 
around  aimlessly.  "I  wish  you'd  quit 
stringing  Len  Mclntyre  along." 

Delia's  answer  was  soft.  "You 
shouldn't  worry." 

"I'll  worry  till  you're  married,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Kilrain.  She  left  the  kitchen 
and  slammed  the  bedroom  door  behind 
her.  From  the  kitchen  window  Delia 
watched  the  men  working  at  the  broken 
wagon.  Brett,  buried  to  his  waist  in  the 
creek,  put  a  shoulder  to  the  wagon  and 
shoved  at  it,  while  a  string  of  horses 
pulled  from  the  shore. 

And,  she  thought,  you  come  tonight. 
She  wanted  to  see  what  was  in  him  now, 
to  discover  if  their  breakup  and  his  de- 
parture from  town  had  been  the  tragedy 
it  had  seemed.  If  he  had  grown  into  an- 
other rough,  hard-drinking  teamster,  if 
the  look  in  his  eyes  had  changed  and  the 
old  smile  gone — then  she  could  man- 
age a  tolerant  laughter  at  her  youthful 
foolishness;  then  she'd  be  free. 

DIRECTLY  after  supper,  Len  Mc- 
lntyre came,  his  gray  suit  shedding 
the  dry,  pleasing  odors  of  the  drugstore. 
He  sat  on  the  steps  in  the  loose  folded-up 
way  of  a  tall  man,  arms  over  knees  and 
shoulders  slouched,  and  smoked  his  eve- 
ning cigar.  He  was  a  good-looking  man. 
He  said,  "There'll  be  a  line-up  of  freight 
outfits  clear  back  to  the  rim  grade  before 
that  bridge  is  fixed." 

She  rose.  "I  want  to  go  look  at  it." 
She  waited  in  the  yard  for  him  to  rise.  He 
sat  still  a  moment  longer  than  usual,  his 
eyes  studying  her  across  the  shadows, 
and  then  he  got  up  and  traveled  beside 
her,  along  the  walk  to  the  main  street 
and  toward  the  bridge.  The  road's  soft 
deep  dust  squealed  beneath  her  shoes  like 
silk  rubbed  together. 

The  creek  threaded  its  way  through 
the  collapsed  bridge.  Near  by,  the  camp- 
fire  of  Audrey  Brett's  freight  outfit 
burned  a  ragged  orange  glare  in  the  twi- 
light. She  heard  the  men  talking — the 
drowsy,  grumbling,  incomplete  talk  of 
tired  men.  She  reached  for  a  chunk  of 
gravel  and  threw  it  into  the  creek.  "I 
don't  remember  when  this  was  built." 

"Long  time  ago.  In  the  sixties.  My 
father  drove  stage  then." 

She  heard  the  idle  striking  of  steps 
and  saw  Aud  Brett  cut  across  the  fire.  He 
came  on  until  he  was  within  arm's  reach. 
He  was  much  heavier — hard  work  had 
rilled  in  the  youthful  lank  places,  his 
shoulders  were  square  and  his  neck  solid. 
His  teeth  had  the  same  remembered 
whiteness  when  he  smiled,  his  voice  car- 
ried its  same  easy  tone.  "I  broke  your 
bridge,  Delia,    Hello,  Len." 

"Going  to  fix  it?"  asked  Len. 

"If  I  can  find  a  couple  trees  to  use 
for  stringers." 

"You'll  have  a  time,"  said  Len. 

"I  always  have  a  time,"  said  Aud  Brett. 
"Bad  or  good,  the  things  that  happen  to 
me  are  always  large."  Well,  there  was  a 
change  after  all,  for  in  the  lighthearted 
swinging  of  his  words  she  heard  the  hum- 
bling of  two  years.  "Men  that  work  with 
their  hands  have  got  to  be  beat  over  the 
head  to  learn  anything."  His  shoulders 
turned,  he  bent  toward  her.  "How've 
you  been?" 


His  own  impulse  had  brought  him 
over  here,  and  it  pleased  her  to  know 
that  some  of  that  power  remained  with 
her.  She  answered  him  in  the  round- 
about way  which  once  had  been  their 
manner  of  talking.  "Still  sitting  under 
the  apple  tree,  Aud." 

He  smiled;  a  chuckle  rustled  up  from 
his  deep  chest.  "Workin'  here  today,  I 
remembered  I  taught  you  to  swim  off 
this  bridge." 

"You  threw  me  in." 

"It  was  only  four  feet  deep,  and  I  was 
right  there — and  you  learned."  A  sudden 
linking  of  memory  took  him  to  some- 
thing else.    "Where's  Mrs.  Keen  now?" 

"Oh,  Aud,"  she  murmured  in  half 
laughter,  "how  could  you  think  of  that? 
She's  over  in  Mitchell,  teaching.  You'd 
better  get  dry  and  do  some  drinking  in 
Pendexter's  before  your  shoulder  stiffens 
on  you."  It  was  his  left  shoulder  she 
touched  with  the  lightly  moving  point  of 


through  the  chute  with  his  men  if 
he  wanted  to  handle  them.  "Jimmy,"  he 
said,  "lay  out  that  Colonel  Grant  if  you 
got  any  left,  and  what's  happened  around 
here?" 

"Huntin'  birds  in  the  fall,  chasin' 
women  in  the  winter.   Same  as  always." 

"That  so?"  said  Brett,  and  tried  the 
Colonel  Grant. 

"You  didn't  take  all  the  fun  with  you," 
said  Jimmy  Pendexter. 

"I  didn't  take  any,  Jimmy.  I  left  it  all 
behind  me.  Right  here." 

"Had  any  good  fights  since  Rob  Star- 
key  licked  you?" 

"So  he  did,"  said  Audrey  Brett,  and 
felt  no  malice  in  the  recollection.  He 
smiled  at  Jimmy  Pendexter.  "Where's 
he  now?" 

"Out  Cherry  Creek,  ranchin'.  His  old 
man  died  and  left  him  the  place."  The 
saloon  man  folded  his  thin  hands  on  the 
bar  and  let  his  agate  eyes  search  Brett. 


"These  kids  aren't  serious  like 
we  were,  Fred.  Why,  there's  a 
crazy  one  in  our  office — fancies 
himself    as    Frank    Sinatra — !" 
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"Don't  you  remember  when  they 
called  George  'Sheik'  McClure?  He 
used  to  dress  like  Rudolph  Valen- 
tino— wore  his  hair  pompadour — !" 

DAVE    GERARD 


her  finger.  Her  laughter  rose  again.  "You 
recall?  Let's  go  back,  Len." 

At  the  house  she  settled  on  the  steps 
and  motioned  toward  Len  to  sit  beside 
her,  but  he  stood  back  to  watch  her  with 
his  quiet  temper  ruffled. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  home." 

"Len,"  she  said,  regretting  his  embar- 
rassment, "I'm  sorry." 

"It's  never  stopped,  has  it?  Will  it  ever 
stop?" 

"I'll  know  soon,"  she  said. 

"I  can  wait  a  little  while,"  he  said.  "I'm 
good  at  it." 

BRETT'S  crew  drifted  toward  Pendex- 
ter's while  he  remained  by  the  fire  to 
dry  himself.  Mclntyre — that  was  a 
strange  way  for  Delia  to  end  up;  he 
thought  of  Mclntyre  with  the  puzzled 
interest  of  a  lively  man  for  one  who  had 
never  run  with  the  crowd.  What  was 
there  in  Mclntyre  for  her? 

Her  lips  were  moist  warm  velvet 
whose  sensation  came  at  him  as  though  it 
were  only  last  night  and  made  the  two 
years  of  absence  seem  impossible.  He 
thought  of  Mrs.  Kilrain's  voice  stridently 
rising  to  call  Delia  back  from  the  dark- 
ness. Mrs.  Kilrain  had  disliked  him. 

He  left  the  fire  and  joined  his  men  in 
Pendexter's.  Ten  dry  days  lay  behind 
them,  and  this  hard  day's  work.  They 
were  going  to  get  drunk  and  tomorrow 
he  would  have  a  cranky  outfit  on  his 
hands.  He  laid  his  chest  against  the  bar, 
smiling  at  Pendexter;  since  leaving  this 
town  he  had  learned  a  boss  had  to  go 


"Always  wondered.  Was  it  the  lickin' 
that  made  you  leave  here?" 

Aud  Brett  raised  his  glance  with  a 
show  of  clear  surprise.  "Jimmy,  I 
thought  you  knew  me  better.  When  a 
man  likes  to  fight  he  gets  a  lot  of  offers; 
and  I  was  fool  enough  to  like  it  then, 
and  never  refused  one.  I  took  a  licking 
once  in  a  while,  but  I  never  was  ashamed 
and  never  held  a  grudge.  That's  not  why 
I  left." 

"Why,  then?" 

"Ah,"  said  Aud  Brett,  his  eyes  dancing 
with  their  sharp  humor,  "I  know  you, 
Jimmy.  The  town's  a  puzzle  you've  been 
putting  together  for  thirty  years,  but 
there's  a  piece  missing — the  reason  for 
my  leaving — and  it  aggravates  you.  The 
hell  with  you,  though  the  Colonel  Grant's 
still  good."  He  finished  his  glass,  feeling 
the  nudge  of  an  elbow  at  his  back;  he 
turned  to  give  this  other  customer  an 
extra  bit  of  room,  and  met  the  man's  un- 
happy stare.  "You  the  one  that  busted 
the  bridge?  You  got  my  wagon  hung  up. 
A  day  lost.  Damned  fine  notion." 

"Two  days,  maybe  three." 

"Damned  fine  notion." 

"Don't  thank  me,"  said  Brett,  all  at 
ease.  "I'd  do  it  for  anybody." 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"I  don't  like  the  way  you  throw  it  back 
at  me." 

"Man,"  said  Brett  in  quietest  humor, 
"catch  me  when  I  feel  more  like  fighting." 

Malarkey,  who  had  been  watching 
from  the  saloon's  doorway  said  at  once, 
"You  don't  want  him,  I  do." 


"He's  sober  and  we're  drunk.  Ti 
unequal.  First  see  that  he  has  In 
enough,  Bat." 

Malarkey  and  the  other  three  cli 
around  the  man  at  once.  The  man 
"Now,  men — "  Audrey  Brett's  | 
laugh  sailed  across  the  room;  he  lefd 
saloon  and  followed  the  walk  around 
cornet  and  onward  to  the  Kilrain  ho 
She  was  on  the  porch  alone,  waiting 

He  waited  at  the  gate  for  her  ir 
tion   but   it   didn't   come  and   theij 
thought:  She's  married  to  Len.  But  il 
were  married  she  would  be  in  Mclnti 
house  instead  of  here. 

HE  WENT  in  and  let  himself  dr 
beside  her;  the  night's  light  mac  it> 
stilled  and  diminished  reflection  hue: 
eyes;  a  smile  lay  motionless  along  * 
mouth.    "Delia,  it's  a  long  time  back 

Her  laugh  went  around  him  like  a  an 
cool  puff  of  night  wind.  "Where've  01 
been?" 

"All  over.  You  going  to  marry  L  .?" 

"Maybe." 

He  rubbed  his  two  great  fists  togtter 
with  a  patience  strange  to  her;  he  «a 
not  been  patient  before.  "He's  gotie 
store  now?  When  I  was  here  I  ner 
thought  much  about  him.  The  he  in 
me  wasn't  in  him.  The  steady  one  go 
where  they're  going,  but  men  likeoe 
spend  half  their  lives  settling  down,  ad 
then  it's  too  late."  He  pointed  to  a  co  *r 
of  the  yard.  "Where's  the  swing?" 

"The  rope  rotted  away." 

"I  saw  Grace  for  a  minute.  Harto 
think  she'd  got  a  baby  girl."  His  lai  li- 
ter was  a  gusty  barrel-tone  from  lis 
throat.  "And  when  the  baby's  grcn. 
Grace'll  tell  her  not  to  do  all  the  thgs 
she  did.  Where's  Barge  Stone?" 

"He's  got  a  little  ranch,  and  a  ft  7. 
over  in  the  Clarno.  Sukie  married  hi ." 

He  said,  "Teaming  back  and  for  I 
see  some  of  the  crowd  now  and  tin 
Bill  Pogue's  bartending  in  The  Daes. 
Ed  Cochran  rides  a  mail  route  ou 
Maupin.   He  ever  marry  Fay?" 

"No,  Fay  went  bad." 

"Ed  could  have  stopped  that.    Ti 
began — "  He  was  quiet,  searching  W 
small  lines  came  around  his  eyes  id, 
young  as  he  was,  she  saw  that  he   . 
learned   to   understand  people,  for 
smile  was  soft.   "That  began  on  the 
ride  we  all  took  to  the  upper  rim.  I 
years  ago.  They  got  lost  ar.d  Fay's  r. 
pie  made  too  much  out  of  it." 

"She  was  a  little  wild,  Aud." 

"So  were  we  all.  But  all  that  fire 
fuss  everybody  worried  about  in  us—  \\ 
turned  into  married  people  with  youj- 
sters.  It's  turned  out  mostly  fine.  1  >t 
Fay.  Not  Clark  Gaves — he's  in  the  p  1. 
But  the  rest  of  you — "  He  shook  his  ht  i. 
"It  makes  me  old." 

"Was  it  the  fight  with  Rob  Star,y 
that  made  you  go?" 

"A  funny  thing.  Jimmy  asked  that  to. 
Was  I  the  kind  of  a  kid  I  didn't  thin  I 
was — couldn't  take  what  I  gave  out? 

"I  only  wondered." 

"I  had  a  lot  of  ideas,  all  of  them  1 
big  for  me  I  know  now.  But  it  wa;'t 
the  licking  that  sent  me  on."  Then  e 
was  quiet,  searching  himself,  and  he  piv 
ently  said,  "I'll  have  to  think  about  tt  c 
If  I  wasn't  the  boy  I  thought  I  w 
maybe  I'm  not  the  man  I  think  I  am.' 

He  tilted  his  head  aside,  openly  adn 
ing  her.   He  laid  his  hands  on  her  wsi 
and  gently  swung  her  toward  him,  a 
kissed  her  and  waited  for  some  kind 
an  answer  to  come  back;  but  even  thoi  l 
she  remained  still,  she  seemed  to  eh ! 
him,  until  it  was  as  though  they  wl 
falling  through  space,  he  above  her  al 
never  able  to  catch  up.    He  rose  al 
walked  to  the  foot  of  the  steps.    "YM 
mentioned  my  shoulder.   Why?" 

"You    were    going    through    withe  t  I 
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In  Today's  Acute  Shortage  of  Aged  Whiskies 

COMPARE  BACK  LABELS 
IND  YOU'LL  BUY  SCHENLEY 

From  the  world's  largest  reserve 
of  quality  aged,  American,  pre-war 
whiskies,  Schenley  continues  to 
I  give  you  the  same  rich  measure 

year  old  whiskies* 


The  back  label  proves 
SCHENLEYS  PRE-WAR  QUALITY 


Look  at  the  label  on  the  back  of  any 
bottle  before  you  buy.  It's  this  back 
label  that  tells  you  the  age  of  the 
whiskey  you  hold  in  your  hand.  The 
Schenley  Back  Label  is  proof  that  you 
are  getting  the  same  rich  measure  of 
5±  6^  and  1_  year  old  whiskies  in  every 
bottle  of  Schenley  you  buy.  And  re- 
member, always,  the  Schenley  name 
is  your  assurance  of  the  unequalled 
blending  skill  that  has  made  so  many 
millions  agree: 

SCHENLEY 

TASTES 

BETTER! 


Join  the  millions  who  enjoy  mild  friendly  Schenley  -  friendly  to  your  taste 


A  Schenley 
Mark  of  Merit  Whiskey 


RARE  PRE-WAR  QUALITY  BLENDED  WHISKEY 

The  straight  whiskies  in  this  product  are  5  years  or  more  old.  35%  straight  whiskey.  65 % 
grain  neutral  spirits.  86  proof.  10%  straight  whiskey  5  years  old.  21%  straight  whiskey 
6  years  old.  4%  straight  whiskey  7  years  old.  Copr.  1948,  Schenley  Distillers  Corp.,  N.Y.C. 
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4k  Just  spreading  the  deck  .  . .  you'll  feel  the 
difference!  No  other  cards  can  have  this 
smoother  "slip".  .  .  this  livelier  "snap." 

The  secret?  Their  special  CEL-U-TONE  finish, 
now  brought  to  a  new  perfection  by  exclusive 
extra  processes.  This  lustrous,  satin-smooth 
surface  resists  soil  and  smudge  ...  to  give 
Congress  Playing  Cards  an  ease  of  handling  . .  . 
an  unrivalled  feel  of  luxury.  There's  a  look  of 
luxury,  too,  in  their  jewel-like  colors  ...  in  the 
silver  and  golden  gleam  of  their  edges. 

You  can  pay  no  greater  compliment  to  your 
guests  than  to  open  a  fresh  pack  of  Congress 
Cards.  The  United  States  Playing  Card  Co., 
makers  of  famous  Congress  and  Bicycle  Cards, 
Dept.  22,  Cincinnati  12,  Ohio. 


ONLY    CONGRESS    CARDS 
HAVE  THE  INCOMPARABLE 


CELU- 
Fl  N ISH 


E 


HAVE    YOU    PLAYED   OKLAHOMA? 

It's  the  rage!  For  free  instructions  and 
rules,  just  send  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  address  shown  at  left. 
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stopping.  I  wanted  to  see  what  you  were 
like." 

"Well."  he  said,  "when  the  old  crowd 
asks,  you  can  tell  them  Aud  Brett — the 
kid  that  wanted  to  be  boss — turned  into 
a  teamster  kicking  around  eastern  Ore- 
gon, sleeping  on  the  ground." 

"It  wouldn't  come  to  me  to  say  ex- 
actly that,"  she  said. 

He  said,  "We  were  close  once." 

"Yes.    Once."  .  .  . 

He  turned  over  the  meadow  to  the 
campfire  and  crouched  down,  the  fire's 
livid  ashes  darkening  his  face  to  an  oiled 
bronze.  The  creek's  current  struck  the 
fallen  stringers  of  the  bridge  with  a  liquid 
clucking.  The  earth  was  quiet  and  the 
lamps  of  town  were  winking  from  their 
scattered  places.  What  came  to  him  so 
clearly  was  the  remembered  warmth  of 
Delia,  the  intense  belonging  that  wrapped 
them  together.  How  could  a  thing  like 
that  go?  He  thought:  I  have  caused  her 
trouble  enough.  If  it's  Len  she  wants,  I've 
got  to  stay  away  from  her. 

He  heard  his  teamsters  tramping  down 
the  road,  their  voices  blurred  and  easy. 
They  came  to  the  fire,  half  drunk,  the 
salty  discontent  settled,  the  smarting 
memories  dulled.  Bat  Malarkey  said, 
"Women  you  knew  all  gone?" 

"All  gone.  Heaven  ain't  here  any 
more." 

FROM  her  window  in  the  pearl-gray 
sunless  hour  of  dawn,  Delia  watched 
him  go  far  down  the  creek  until  he  was  a 
shape  without  detail,  and  crouch  to 
shave,  and  strip  to  swim;  and  her  eyes 
followed  him  as  his  hustling  walk  carried 
him  back  to  breakfast  at  the  campfire. 
He  had  been  so  careless  as  a  younger 
man,  but  somewhere  he  had  learned  to 
be  a  good  boss. 

Two  men  began  to  pry  away  the 
broken  stringers  of  the  bridge  while  the 
rest  of  the  crew  worked  the  great  iron 
chunk  of  machinery  slowly  up  from  the 
ground,  building  a  cradle  beneath  it.  Her 
glance  followed  him  faithfully  and  stead- 
ily around;  he  lent  his  weight  to  the 
crew  working  on  the  machinery,  the 
strain  of  his  heaving  so  evident  that  her 
body  grew  rigid  with  him. 

She  moved  to  the  kitchen  and  laid 
her  hands  on  the  table;  her  mouth  was 
flushed  and  heavy  against  the  summer 
dusting  of  her  face,  its  corners  minutely 
unsettled  by  the  rapid  shift  of  her 
thoughts.  Mrs.  Kilrain  watched  these 
signs  with  fretful  dislike. 

"I'm  inviting  him  for  supper,"  Delia 
said. 

The  protest  came  furiously  from  Mrs. 
Kilrain.  "He  left  you  flat.  You're  a 
nice  girl  till  you  think  of  him,  then 
you're  a  she-devil.  I  hate  it." 

Delia  said,  "You've  forgotten."  She 
turned  into  the  bedroom  and  put  on  a 
skirt  and  a  low-necked  white  blouse  with 
short  sleeves.  She  looked  into  the  mir- 
ror and  experimentally  swung  the  upper 
part  of  her  body,  watching  the  curves  of 
it  stir  and  reshape  themselves;  her  eyes 
met  the  eyes  in  the  mirror  with  a  bright 
head-on  hope. 

She  left  the  house  for  the  butcher's 
and  while  she  waited  in  the  shop  she 
faced  the  doorway  and  watched  Aud 
Brett  in  front  of  the  blacksmith's.  He 
had  a  long  stick  of  lumber  laid  across  a 
pair  of  sawbucks,  along  which  he  trav- 
eled with  a  hatchet,  rounding  it  down. 
She  took  the  T-bones  from  Rudy  and 
crossed  over  to  Brett.  "What's  that  for?" 

"New  tongue,"  he  said.  He  had  peeled 
off  his  shirt;  from  waist  up  his  flannel 
undershirt  lay  tight  against  the  elastic 
muscles  of  his  body.  His  neck  was 
burned  dark  brown  as  far  as  the  edges  of 
the  undershirt,  the  pale  whiteness  of  his 
skin  showing  below.  Sweat  beaded  his 
face.  He  nodded  at  the  packages  in  her 
arms.  "You  still  make  those  potatoes 
with  onions  and  peppers  in  'em?" 

"They'll  be  on  the  table  for  you  to- 
night." 

His  wide  smile  came;  it  was  a  white 
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flash  of  confidence  in  the  bright  day.  g 
soberness  followed  soon  after  and  fo 
instant  she  saw  him  exactly  as  his  eig 
grade  picture  -in  the  top  drawer  of! 
bureau — showed  him  to  be:  grave 
uncertain  as  he  looked  directly  into 
camera  with  some  very  young  and 
nice  thought  in  his  mind.   He  said,  I 
want  this  town  to  start  talking  again 

She    shrugged    her    shoulders, 
o'clock,"  she  said,  and   went  on. 
saw  Grace  Smith  come  along  the 
from    the    frayed-out   end    of    the 
street;  she  waited  on  the  porch  for  G 
to  turn  in.   Grace  said,  "What  have 
got  there?" 

"His  supper." 

Grace  Smith's  glance  made  its 
darts  here  and  there  over  Delia's  f| 
"Was  it  any  different?    Did  you  V| 
that  blouse?" 

Delia  said  nothing. 

"You'll  break  before  he  does." 

Delia  shook  her  head  and  a  small 
faithfulness  was  a  thick  shining  in 
eyes.    Grace  Smith  made  a  gesture! 
resignation.    "If  only  you  didn't  tt| 
that  there  was  just  one  man.  That's 
traps  you — "    But  there  was  no  ans 
from  Delia  and  Grace  Smith  said,  I 
Delia,  I'm  so  awfully  sorry.    You 
going  to  break  your  heart."  .  .  . 

Aud  Brett  carefully  dressed  down 
new  tongue,  bolted  on  the  iron  fittiil 
and  carried  it  back  to  the  wagon.  It 
five  o'clock  then,  and  work  and  heat 
him   tired.    He   walked    far   down 
creek  for  his  swim,  coming  from  the 
ter  with  great  hunger  and  liveliness, 
for  a  moment  he  stood  by  the  creek 
search  the  roundabout  barren  hills  v 
his  glance,  trying  to  remember  wb 
there  was  a  scattered  tree  or  two. 
bridge  stringers  made  him  a  hard  pr> 
lem. 

Then  he  walked  to  Pendexter's  for 
drink,  realizing  that  Jimmy  Pende> 
was  an  old  man  now  whose  flesh  was  s 
tling  into  its  final  wrinkling.  The  kno 
edge  saddened  him;  it  was  change  s 
loss,  destroying  something  he  had  gro 
up  with.  It  made  him  older,  too. 
turned  out  of  Pendexter's  and  walked 
the  Kilrain  house. 

She  was  on  the  porch,  in  a  gray  si 
and  a  white  shirtwaist  which  made 
look  exactly  like  the  girl  he  had  wai 
for  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse. 
smile  came,  the  well-remembered  sm 
and  he  waited  for  her  voice  to  draw 
on  with   its  eagerness;   but  her   wo 
were  only  pleasant.    "Come  in,  Au 
Throughout  the  meal  he  had  the  noti 
that  she  watched  him  from  a  great 
tance. 
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A  FTER  supper,  in  the  graying  twilig 
xtL  he  sat  on  the  porch  steps  beside  I 
and  felt  loss  go  through  him  like 
empty  wind.   He  laid  his  hard  hands 
gether  with  a  pushing  force.  "I  should 
have  come  back  at  all." 

"Why,  Aud?" 

"When  a  man's  away  from  his  hoi 
town  he  remembers  it  as  it  was,  ne^ 
thinking  it  will  change.  It's  good  to  ha 
something  solid  to  fall  back  on." 

"What's  changed  the  most — you  or  t 
town?" 

"I'll  have  to  think  about  that,"  he  sa 
quietly.  "You  want  to  know  why  I  lei 
It  was  the  Starkey  fight.  I  had  nothii 
except  pride  in  being  able  to  whip  neai 
anybody  and  after  Starkey  knocked  n 
brains  out  in  front  of  Pendexter's  I  didi 
have  a  thing.  I  remember  I  said  to  m 
self  I'd  go  somewhere  and  make  a  m 
lion  dollars,  and  come  back."  He  let 
ride  a  moment  and  added,  "I  come  bat 
a  teamster." 

"A  wagon  boss,"  she  said. 

He  was  silent.  She  watched  the  vai 
ous  memories,  good  and  bad,  make  tht 
small  charging  tides  of  expression 
his  face.  He  said,  "Well,  it  was  a  goc 
time.  We  owned  this  town  once — yc 
and  I." 

"Found  your  trees?" 
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1  :-    -Jo,"  he  said.   He  was  long  still,  his 

askiii   »  growing  thicker,  his  whole  shape 

ing  to  lift  to  the  thing  he  had  in  his 
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d,  she  watched  this  change,  knowing 
i  he  was  making  himself  face  some- 
i  g.    He  said,  "I'm  not  interfering.    I 
want  to  know.   Is  Len  enough?" 
Hipt  Vcs,"  she  said.  "He'll  know  me  bet- 
ters.   '  • 

!"t  oc.   BVill  he  know  about  the  storm  you 
ng  tit    to  walk  under  and  the  fire  that's  got 
e  bright,  and  all  the  fun  and  foolish- 
<hfot(   ?  Will  he  do  for  that,  Delia?" 
iaioan   Maybe,"  she  said. 

e   listened    to   her   answer   and    his 

iklers  settled.  "Well,  then,  that's  it," 

,aid.  "And  I  remember  where  I'll  get 

two  trees.  The  two  down  in  the  hol- 

at  the  west  end  of  Rob  Starkey's 

«,  where  we  used  to  have  our  pic- 

.."    He  rose,  turning  to  look  down 

•n  her,  to  watch  her  closely.    "You 

iina   ember?" 

"in;    Yes,"  she  said. 

?k.  [f  a  thing's  done  with,  it's  better  all 
iiiin'i    e  with — wiped  clean  away." 
Thats    le  said,  "Cut  the  trees.  Will  that  wipe 
dc  .    vay?  The  campfire  spot's  still  a  mark 
sal   lie  ground  " 

V;i  The  rains  will  take  care  of  that." 
Can   the   rains  wash   through   your 
idgi  d,Aud>" 

on  a  I  guess,"  he  said,  "I  left  my  claw 

■     rks  deep  in  you.  I  was  pretty  young. 

id  bo    it  down  to  that."  He  swung  away. 

do*i   he  listened  to  his  feet  strike  over  the 

rata  i  ground  and  watched  him  wheel  to- 

-:    xl  the  saloon,  and  in  a  little  while 

t  -  I  his  crew  to  the  wagon  camp.  She 

ii       the     crew     gather     at     a     wagon 

Kr  i     unload  it  and  bring  up  two  teams. 

<     :rybody  got   in   the  wagon   when  it 

iard|   ng  eastward  toward  the  hills,  toward 

key's  ranch.   Her  mother  called  irri- 

t j  fa  'y  from  the  house,  "Come  here  and 

-   *  me."  Len  Mclntyre  paced  along  the 

;..|k,  turning  in.  He  had  been  waiting 

Aud  to  go,  she  realized. 

ad  enough  company  for  one  night, 


crossed  her  arms  over  her  breasts 
went  through  her  terrible  moment  of 
lesty.  He  had  been  patient;  he  could 
t,  but  she  couldn't  let  him  go  on  wait- 
Whatever  came  of  this,  it  couldn't  be 
j;  it  was  impossible.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
was  sorry  for  him  as  he  walked 

*y 

>he  remained  on  the  porch  long  after- 
;d,  hearing  the  last  groaning  of  Brett's 
gon  in  the  distance:  then  she  went 
ler  room  and  lay  awake  in  her  bed,  to 
re  at  the  ceiling,  to  be  haunted  by  the 
memories.  Somewhere  in  the  early 
rning  hours  she  heard  Brett's  wagon 
uraing.  .  .  . 
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The  two  logs,  squared  at  the  ends,  were 
dropped  onto  the  bridge  supports.  Bat 
Malarkey  drilled  holes  for  the  long  tie 
bolts  while  the  rest  of  the  crew  spiked 
down  the  planks.  As  soon  as  the  thing 
was  done,  the  dammed-up  wagons  of 
other  freight  outfits  began  to  roll  over. 
It  was  midmorning  and  Aud's  men, 
having  little  sleep,  were  crank  v.  But 
that  wasn't  what  made  him  decide  to  lay 
over  there  until  afternoon;  he  had  pushed 
men  harder  before. 

He  was  sour  himself,  restless  and  bris- 
tled up.  Bat  Malarkey  noted  it.  "Who 
you  expectin'  to  fight?" 

He  said,  "Man  we  stole  the  trees 
from,"  and  walked  over  the  bridge  to 
Pendexter's. 

HE  STOOD  at  the  bar  in  silence, 
drinking  his  whisky  without  satis- 
faction. He  closed  his  eyes  a  moment, 
bringing  an  older  memory  of  Delia  back 
to  him.  He  brought  it  quite  close;  but  it 
was  like  walking  down  a  dark  stairs  and 
coming  unexpectedly  to  a  jump-off. 

Pendexter  said,  so  mildly,  "Well  now, 
that's  Rob  Starkey  ridin'  in,"  and  Aud 
Brett  opened  his  eyes  to  find  old  Pendex- 
ter staring  through  the  foggy  front 
windowpane  at  a  horseman  coming  for- 
ward on  the  street. 

Brett  said,  "I'll  try  to  do  better  this 
time,  Jimmy,"  and  walked  to  the  street. 
Rob  Starkey  was  at  the  moment  swinging 
his  leg  down  from  the  saddle. 

"When  I  want  any  trees  cut  on  my 
range,"  said  Rob  Starkey,  "I'll  do  the 
cutting." 

"They're  cut  now,"  said  Aud  Brett. 
"Two's  all  you  had." 

"I  won't  argue,"  said  Rob  Starkey. 
His  eyes,  of  a  calico  marble,  touched 
Brett  here  and  there.  He  dropped  the 
reins  of  his  horse  and  walked  in.  He 
cocked  his  fists,  looked  for  an  opening 
and  began  the  fight  with  a  feint. 

The  town  came  in  on  this,  to  make  an 
audience  on  the  walks,  and  Bat  Malarkey 
and  the  crew  walked  forward.  Bat,  clever 
at  tricks  which  threw  men  off  balance, 
said,  "You  chop  him  a  while,  Aud,  then 
I'll  chop  him  a  while." 

Rob  Starkey  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
He  feinted  again,  he  came  in  close  for  a 
quick  try.  Brett  swung  his  shoulder  to 
let  it  pass,  and  threw  all  that  turning 
weight  into  one  blow,  belly  deep. 

Starkey's  lips  grew  mushy  from  the 
punch  and  Brett  stepped  in  and  hit  him 
twice  in  the  face;  but  he  was  wide  open 
when  he  did  it  and  a  club  came  in  from 
nowhere  across  his  temple  and  again 
across  his  jaw,  a  roaring  started  up  in  his 
head,  he  tasted  his  blood.  He  twisted 
and  tried  again  and  missed;  he  threw 
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Coffee's  far  more  delicious  brewed  in 
taste-fra  >;lass,  the  Cory-way.  No  metallic 
taste— nothing  but  pure  collie  flavor. 

See  it  sparkle,  see  it  shine— in  seconds! 
And  with  Cory,  the  only  All-Class  coffee 
brewer,  there's  no  rubber  to  tn^  and  scrub 
— no  guesswork  about  cleanliness. 

Only  Cory  glass  is 

Flaine-Tested  by  an 

intense  blow-torch 

type  heat-shock  test. 

Cory  glass  is  250', 

more   heat   resistant 

than  ordinary  glass. 

Reinforced   at   all 
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Hell  Say  Hamburgers 
1a$te  better  with 


FREE  —  "Cooking  for  a  Man.  "  M'ntr  Dtpt.  C 
G.F.  HeubUin  &  Bra..  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


EASY!  No 
skill  required. 
Handles  like 
putty. ..hardens 
into  wood. 


DOZENS   OF   OTHER   USES 


How  Dr.Edwards 
Helps  Folks  Who 
Are  Constipated 

For  over  40  years,  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards,  a 
noted  Ohio  Doctor,  successfully  relieved 
patients  bothered  by  constipation  and  its 
headaches,  lack  of  pep,  dull  eyes,  bad 
breath,  sallow  skin,  with  his  famous  Dr. 
Edwards'  Olive  Tablets. 

Olive  Tablets  are  purely  vegetable.  They 
work  gently  but  oh — so  thoroughly!  Olive 
Tablets  act  on  both  upper  and  lower 
bowels  and  clean  clogging  waste  from  the 
entire  intestinal  tract.  Just  see  if  Olive 
Tablets  don't  give  you  the  most  com- 
fortable, satisfactory,  more  natural-like 
bowel  movements  you've  ever  had!  No 
griping  or  weakening  effects. 

Buy  Olive  Tablets  today.  Follow  label 
directions.  \§t,  30c.  All  drugstores. 
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ILLUSTRATES 
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CARDMASTER  CO.,  4546  Ravenswood    * 
DEPT.    32-0.    CHICACO  40,  ILL.     FPCTt 
Send   FKEE  Illustrated  Book*  and    iRLLl 
complete,  unique  advertising  plans  and  money  making 
ideas  for  my  business. 
*  Shows  HO  "/thousands  of  business  men  In  every  line  are 
boosting  snle*  in  spite  of  conditions  with    lc  messages 
printed  and  illustrated  in  few  minates  on  gov'nt  post 
cards  — with  amazing,  new.  patented  CARDMASTER. 
Yoor  "today's"  ideas,  read  by  your  prospects  next 
morning.  Not  a  toy.  but  a  sturdy  advertising  machine 
built  to  Inst  rears.    Sold  direct  at  low  price.  Guaran- 
teed five  rears.     SEND   NAME  TODAY.     All  FREE  I 


himself  against  Starkey  and  got  an  arm 
around  Starkey's  neck. 

Starkey  let  him  ride,  and  beat  on  his 
flanks.  Brett's  eyes  cleared  and  he 
brought  his  weight  against  the  back  of 
Starkey's  neck  and  heaved  the  man  away. 
Starkey  fell  in  the  dust;  he  rolled  and 
came  up  and  walked  forward.  Brett 
slashed  him  on  the  mouth.  He  ducked, 
taking  Starkey's  fist  on  his  head.  That, 
he  thought,  was  bad  for  Starkey's  fist,  but 
not  very  damned  good  for  his  head. 

He  saw  Starkey  brace  himself  for  a 
rush;  he  timed  it  and  jumped  with  Star- 
key.  His  head  struck  Starkey's  nose  and 
he  buried  a  fist  in  Starkey's  stomach.'  He 
swayed  and  brought  in-a  slugging  punch 
to  Starkey's  head.  He  was  hit  hard  on 
the  mouth,  on  the  ribs,  on  the  side  of  the 
neck.  Starkey  was  quick  and  the  punches 
came  in  too  fast.  Brett  knocked  his  way 
through  and  got  his  arm  around  Star- 
key's  neck  again. 

He  sensed  a  weakening,  for  Starkey 
didn't  throw  him  off.  By  God,  Brett 
thought,  I'm  not  what  I  was.  He  stepped 
away,  and  brought  down  Starkey's 
guard.  There  was  a  look  on.  Starkey's 
face  like  that  of  a  runner  who  had  gone 
far  enough  and  wanted  to  stop  for  wind; 
Brett  slugged  him  twice,  on  the  jaw  and 
on  the  Adam's  apple;  his  arms  got  so 
heavy  that  he  drew  back  and  let  them 
fall. 

Starkey  stared  at  him.  "Let's  quit  this." 

"All  right,"  said  Brett.  "I  can't  hate 
a  man  very  long.    Come  have  a  drink." 


He  followed  Starkey  into  the  bar.  His 
feet  were  leaden  and  the  big  muscles 
along  his  thighs  trembled.  He  hooked 
his  elbows  on  the  bar;  pain  began  to 
swarm  in  from  everywhere.  His  hand 
shook  the  whisky  glass.  So  did  Starkey's. 
"I  was  a  damned  sight  better  at  nine- 
teen," said  Starkey.  "Where  does  it  go?" 

"Down  the  black  funnel,  drop  at  a 
time.  Make  Wasco  County  pay  for  those 
trees,  Rob." 

"Only  two  trees  I  had.  Ten  thousand 
acres  and  just  two  trees."  Starkey  gave 
Brett  the  first  direct  look  since  the 
fight.  "Where'll  the  kids  go  now  for 
spoonin'?" 

"Under  the  bridge,  when  the  creek's 
dry,"  said  Brett. 

"Listen,"  said  Starkey,  "no  more  of 
this,"  and  went  away.  Brett  crossed  his 
arms  on  the  bar  and  dropped  his  head 
against  them  a  moment. 

He  heard  Bat  Malarkey  say,  "You  had 
him,  Aud.  One  more  and  he'd  been  flat. 
Too  bad.   You  could  of  killed  him  off." 

"We'll  lay  over  here  till  morning,"  said 
Brett.  He  pulled  himself  away  from  the 
bar's  support  and  spoke  to  Pendexter. 
"Jimmy,  you  were  right,  and  that's  the 
end  of  your  puzzle."  He  limped  from 
the  saloon,  knowing  he  had  been  kicked 
by  horses  with  less  damage  than  this.  He 
stopped  before  the  Kilrain  house;  Delia 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

He  said,  "I  cut  the  trees,  Delia,  but  I'm 
sorry  for  it.  There'll  never  be  another 
spot  like  that  one — not  for  me."  - 


"Your  mouth's  bleeding.    You'"i 
a  cut  on  your  hand." 

"That  was  his  big  seal  ring,"  he  si 

She  said,  "Come  in  the  house.P 
waited  for  him  to  pass  through  thej 
"Lie  on  the  couch."  He  hesitated,  I 
gave  him  a  brief  push  with  her  haul 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  he  heail 
move  a  kettle  around  the  stove.  HcH  ., 
hand  over  his  eyes,  rolling  to  tail 
weight   Irom  his  worst  side.    SheHtv 
back  beside  the  couch  and  he  rer| 
his  hand  from  his  head  and  foi 
looking  down,  her  eyes  dense  wit 
ing,  gray  as  ashes. 

"It's  queer  what  fool  kids  will  tl 
he  said.  "After  I  took  my  beat 
didn't  figure  I  had  anything  lefi) 
wanted.  It  was  a  long  time  before  [ 
we  had  something  better  than  thai 
then  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  come  I 
I  didn't  want  to  make  things  rougj 
you  a  second  time." 

She  said,  "Len  won't  do,  Aud.'jj 
she  dropped  to  the  edge  of  the  coucl 
bent  down  against  his  chest.  She  la;[ 
the  warm  air  of  her  breathing  toul 
his  neck.  Her  weight  doubled  the  c] 
of  his  sore  body,  but  he  remaine 
tionless  and  endured  it.  "I've  beenl 
to  those  trees  many  times,"  she  j 
"and  wished  you  were  with  me." 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  back, 
mother's   listening  in   the   other 
Tell  her  she's  got  nothing  to  be  afr 
We  better  tell  Len." 

"I've  done  it,"  she  said    1_/1 


LONDON'S  MIGHTY  CROOK  TRAP 
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so  I  put  on  a  cigarette  and  tried  to  think 
of  something  else.  After  a  while  Sir 
Bernard  came  in.  He  sniffed  twice, 
looked  around  the  room  and  said,  'You 
mustn't  smoke,  please,  Johnson.  I  can't 
smell  the  smells  I  want  to  smell.'  Spils- 
bury  then  bent  down  over  the  corpse 
and  sniffed  away  as  if  it  were  a  rose  gar- 
den." 

When  flashes  of  genius  such  as  Spils- 
bury's  illuminate  the  otherwise  gloomy 
facade  of  Scotland  Yard,  the  English 
public  is  naturally  obliged  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  At  other  times,  however, 
public  and  press  together  display  a  de- 
termined apathy  toward  all  but  Scotland 
Yard's  most  sensational  activities,  with 
the  result  that  a  great  many  people  go 
through  life  without  ever  being  quite 
sure  what  Scotland  Yard  really  is. 

Americans,  of  course,  are  inclined  to 
think  of  the  Yard  as  a  collection  of  su- 
per G-men  with  curved  pipes  and  a  fond- 
ness for  violin  music  and  stormy  nights. 
Many  Englishmen  are  equally  confused 
and  suspect,  even  after  120  years,  that 
Scotland  Yard  is  a  sinister  Ogpu  used 
by  the  government  to  keep  potentially 
damaging  dossiers  on  innocent,  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

Neither  is  the  case.  Scotland  Yard  is 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  the 
headquarters  of  the  metropolitan  police 
force  of  London.  As  such,  it  functions 
in  essentially  the  same  way  as  do  the 
police  forces  of  New  York,  Chicago 
or  Los  Angeles.  The  1,400  or  so 
plain-clothes  men  of  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department  and  the  highly  con- 
fidential Special  Branch  are  naturally 
Scotland  Yard  operatives.  But  so  are  the 
14,000  uniformed  bobbies  who  drive  the 
"wireless"  cars,  direct  traffic,  answer 
silly  questions,  and  patrol  London's  vast 
rabbit  warren  of  narrow,  twisting  streets. 

Although  it  can,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, operate  anywhere  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Northern  Ireland, 
the  daily  police  activities  of  Scotland 
Yard  are  limited  by  law  to  the  700  square 
miles  embraced  by  Greater  London. 

One  notable  exception  to  this  sweeping 
metropolitan  authority  is  the  "City,"  a 
single  square  mile  of  historically  sacred 
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ground  located  in  almost  the  exact  center 
of  London.  The  City,  exclusive  domain 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  is  London's  finan- 
cial district  and  is  policed  by  its  own 
force  of  a  few  hundred  men  who  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  Scotland  Yard  men 
by  combs  on  their  helmets  and  red-and- 
white  brassards  on  their  sleeves. 

There  is  no  love  lost  between  the  two 
forces  and  the  defection  manifests  itself 
in  curious  ways.  Drunks  careening  along 
certain  streets,  for  example,  have  been 
known  to  be  propelled  into  the  City  by 
playful  Scotland  Yard  bobbies,  and,  in- 
evitably, to  be  shoved  out  again  into  the 
surrounding  Scotland  Yard  territory  by 
irate  City  policemen.  The  result  is  that 
these  peripheral  drunks  seldom  go  to 
jail  but  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  being 
traded  helplessly  back  and  forth  between 
two  police  forces. 

Although  it  is  the  premier  police  or- 
ganization in  England,  Scotland  Yard 
cannot  enter  crime  cases  outside  of  Lon- 
don unless  it  is  formally  invited  to  do  so 
by  the  local  authorities.  If  a  crime  is 
committed  outside  London  and  the  local 
chief  constable  calls  in  Scotland  Yard 
within  24  hours,  he  gets  the  services  of 
the  Yard's  best  detectives  free,  the  Home 
Office  bearing  the  cost  of  the  investiga- 
tion. If  the  constable  waits  longer  than 
24  hours,  he  must  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  Scotland  Yard  men  out  of  his  own 
local  funds. 

A  chief  inspector  and  a  sergeant  are 
on  duty  at  Scotland  Yard  headquarters 
24  hours  a  day,  ready  to  go  anywhere  to 
take  charge  of  an  investigation.  Seven 
inspector-sergeant  teams  take  turns  in 
posting  themselves  for  this  sort  of  as- 
signment. They  are  constantly  on  the 
ready  with  full  equipment,  including 
their  famous  "murder  bags." 

A  Scotland  Yard  murder  bag  is  a 
wondrous  attache  case  containing,  among 
other  things,  railway  passes,  pens,  pen- 
cils, paper,  an  electric  torch,  plaster  of 
Paris  for  taking  footprints,  fingerprint 
equipment,  test  tubes  for  keeping  bits  of 
evidence,  magnifying  glasses,  sealing 
wax,  measuring  tapes,  scissors,  tweezers, 
handcuffs,  aprons,  rubber  gloves  and  a 
strong  disinfectant. 
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Unfortunately,  many  provincial, 
stables,  concerned  with  the  preserv 
of  their  own  reputations,  are  relucta 
enlist  the  services  of  Scotland  Ya 
local  crimes  on  the  ground  that  c. 
for  outside  help  reflects  on  their 
abilities.  As  a  result,  when  Sco 
Yard  is  finally  called  in  after  two  or 
weeks,  the  clues  are  generally  abo 
cold  as  yesterday's  omelet. 

This  sort  of  thing  happened  not 
ago  in  a  Lancashire  murder  when  th 
cal  constable  waited  seven  weeks  oi 
wishful  assumption  he  could  solve 
killing  himself.  Finally,  outraged  p 
opinion  forced  him  to  send  for  Scot 
Yard  experts.  At  this  writing,  Scot 
Yard  has  been  able  to  establish 
that  the  murderer  is  tall,  thin,  a  s 
man,  and  uses  penicillin  ointment  a 
cheek.  But  even  with  these  meager  se 
of  information,  the  Yard  is  virtua- 
cinch  to  get  its  man. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  purs 
criminals  in  England  is  that  they  i 
go  very  far  without  coming  to  a 
end  in  the  form  of  a  customs  officer 
large  body  of  water.    In  the  severa 
stances  when  a  fugitive  has  not  beer 
terred  by  these  obstacles,  he  has 
mortified  to  find  a  Scotland  Yard 
waiting  at  the  other  end.   Such  was 
sad  end  of  the  murderer,  Crippen, 
walked  down  the  gangplank  at  Qu 
into  the  hands  of  Inspector  Dew. 
Inspector  had  taken  a  faster  boat. 

In  the  absence  of  a  national  police 
ganization  like  our  F.B.I. .Scotland  1 
takes  on  some  special  duties.  It  is 
sponsible,  for  example,  for  the  safet 
the  royal  family,  Cabinet  ministers 
distinguished  visitors.  There  is  usi 
a  Scotland  Yard  man  attached  to  < 
of  the  British  embassies  abroad, 
Special  Branch  operatives  are  statit 
at  all  principal  seaports  and  airfield 
scrutinize  foreigners  entering  Brital 

Scotland  Yard  also  participates  for 
vious  reasons  in  the  international  pc 
radio  controlled  by  the  French  Suret 
Paris  and  has  access  to  the  record" 
international  criminals  which  are  kej 
The  Hague.  London  holds  daily  n 
conversations  with  police  in  Stockhc 
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Mhagen.  Utrecht,  Brussels,  Lisbon, 
Zurich,  Prague  and  Paris,  and  in 
Scotland  Yard  can  clear  uT- 
iges  through  the  Siirete  in  Paris 
F.B.I,  in  Washington  in  a  matter 
r  lutes. 

C  ing  the  war  the  Special  Branch  op- 
l0v     I  with  deadly  effect  in  dealing  with 
in   England.    Colonel 
Nazi  spy  master,  had 


!k 


le  P   Buchs,  the 


an    agents 


rs  setting  up  not  one,  but  two 

n/i    bgs  in  Britain.   When  war  was  de- 

I,  Scotland  Yard's  information  was 

nplete  that  35  key  German  agents 

i.  ,   lore  than  400  smaller  fry  were  put 

*i  action  within  48  hours.    Both  of 

:    el  Buch's  carefully  planted  rings 

y, '   smashed  to  pieces  in  the  process. 

l   ;    s   thrust    by    the    Special    Branch 

3,a     all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 

.'■    Sobered  that  the  spies  were  ferreted 

rom  among  62,000  Germans  and 

0  Austrians  who  were  in  England 

war  broke  out.  The  Special  Branch, 

iver,  had  even  managed   to   take 

pictures  of  most  of  them,  by 

of  cameras  concealed  in  army 

cruising   through  the  streets  of 

n. 

all  its  versatility,  Scotland  Yard  is 
ied  primarily  with  keeping  order 
not-so-orderly  city  of  more  than 
,000  inhabitants.  For  policing  pur- 
it  has  carved  London  into  23 
ons,  including  the  Thames  Divi- 
vhich,  in  Waterloo  Pier,  boasts  the 
loating  police  station  in  the  world, 
er  Division,  as  the  name  implies, 
itland  Yard  in  boats.  It  patrols  36 
of  the  Thames  as  it  flows  through 
on. 

Not  So  Many  Specialists 

i  C.I.D.,  or  Criminal  Investigation 
rtment,  is  spread  over  the  whole 
Dpolitan  Police   District.    Whereas 

large  American  police  forces  op- 

with  considerable  specialization, 
ind  Yard  men  are  mostly  general 
itioners. 

r  complicated  cases,  however,  head- 
ers in  Whitehall  has  in  its  dimly 
d  corridors  a  branch  known  as 
tral."  This  is  a  small  coterie  of  spe- 
ts  who  are  experts  in  several  differ- 
inds  of  crime. 

e  Yard  also  has  a  "Ghost  Squad,"  a 
ber  Heel  Squad"  and  a  "Flying 
d."  The  Flying  Squad  is  a  small 
*)(  fast  radio  cars.  The  Rubber  Heel 
d  consists  of  detectives  shadowing 

detectives  suspected  of  being  in 
Ms  with  the  underworld. 

the  matter  of  undercover  work, 
and  Yard,  with  its  Ghost  Squad  and 
ysterious  fleet  of  "Q"  cars,  comes 
to  fitting  the  specifications  of 
'wood.  The  Ghost  Squad  is  the 
s  intelligence  corps.  It  consists  ex- 


clusively of  detectives  in  disguise  who 
move  silently  through  the  London  un- 
derworld with  their  eyes  and  ears  open. 

Under  the  direction  of  an  adroit  Yard 
man  known  as  "Charlie  Artful.*'  the 
Ghost  Squad  is  constantly  being  shuffled 
in  personnel  so  that  criminals  will  not 
learn  the  identity  of  its  members.  Ghost 
Squad  detectives  never  make  an  arrest 
and  never  appear  in  court  to  give  evi- 
dence unless  it  is  absolutely  imperative. 

The  "Q"  cars  are  simple  but  effective 
"blinds"  and  appear  on  the  streets  of 
London  in  an  astonishing  array  of  dis- 
guises. Some  of  them  are  ordinary,  un- 
marked sedans.  Some  are  taxicabs  which, 
although  empty,  never  stop  for  fares. 
Some  are  detective-driven  delivery 
trucks  with  such  diverting  signs  painted 
on  them  as,  say,  "Shop  at  Harrod's." 

Crime  in  London,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  consists  mostly  of  offenses  against 
property.  Theft,  fraud  and  other  forms 
of  dishonest  endeavor  comprise  some  90 
per  cent  of  the  indictable  offenses. 
Crimes  of  violence  are  relatively  few. 
London,  for  example,  averages  only 
about  35  murders  a  year,  whereas  mur- 
der in  New  York  is  an  almost  daily  oc- 
currence. 

Scotland  Yard  does  not  capture  crim- 
inals exclusively  by  deduction  or  intui- 
tion. Like  all  police  forces,  it  makes 
a  surprising  number  of  its  arrests  solely 
on  the  basis  of  information  supplied  by 
"copper's  narks,"  or  in  the  American 
idiom,  "stool  pigeons." 

The  London  public  is  famously  help- 
ful in  co-operating  with  the  police.  In 
1937,  to  take  advantage  of  the  public's 
willingness  to  aid,  Scotland  Yard  in- 
stalled the  "999"  system  whereby  per- 
sons wishing  to  contact  the  police  in  a 
hurry  simply  dial  999  on  their  telephones. 
In  1947,  for  example,  there  were  nearly 
80,000  calls  on  999.  More  than  7,000 
arrests  were  made  because  of  them. 

To  pin-point  crime  in  London  by  type, 
methods  employed  and  location,  Scot- 
land Yard  operates  a  map  room  beneath 
the  great  pile  of  stone  in  Whitehall,  stick- 
ing varicolored  pins  and  flags  into  maps 
of  the  city  whenever  and  wherever  a 
crime  takes  place.  Gradually,  the  pat- 
tern emerges.  One  elusive  thief  had  an 
entire  map  dedicated  exclusively  to  his 
activities  before  he  was  caught  in  the 
web  he  had  spun  with  colored  pins  and 
flags. 

For  a  long  time  Scotland  Yard  did  not 
keep  a  murder  map,  since  there  were 
not  enough  murders  to  justify  one.  Fi- 
nally the  Yard  had  to  install  one  in  self- 
defense  against  visiting  American  police 
officials,  who  could  not  seem  to  get  it 
through  their  heads  that  Londoners  do 
not  go  around  killing  one  another  with 
either  the  frequency  or  the  enthusiasm 
that  New  Yorkers  and  Chicagoans  do. 
The     murder    map    remains    Scotland 


"I  wanted  my  wife  to  meet  you.     She's 
heard  you  every  night  for  fifteen  years" 
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Yard's  most  useless  piece  of  equipment. 
Scotland  Yard's  crime  index  represents 
its  must  scientific  endeavor  outside  of  ac- 
tual laboratories,  but  it  is  based  on  the 
prosaic  conclusion  that  most  criminals 
have  one-track  minds  and  tend  to  do  the 
same  things  in  the  same  way  over  and 
over  again.  But  there  is  infinite  variety  in 
crime  itself.  The  Yard's  general  index, 
fa]  example,  runs  from  "Adventures"  to 
"Warehouse  Breaking  with  Violence." 
Forty-seven  different  kinds  of  burglars 
alone  are  classified  under  such  headings 
.in  "Burglary,  climbing,"  or  "Burglary, 
making  acquaintances  with  servants." 

Personal  Data  on  Criminals 

Nicknames  of  criminals  are  carefully 
recorded  and  the  file  contains  references 
to  such  interesting  characters  as  "Ice- 
wagon  Ike,"  "Big  Foot"  and  "Double 
Handsome."  Criminals  who  pose  as  un- 
dertakers, scoutmasters  and  veterinary 
surgeons  are  listed.  There  is  also  a  section 
devoted  to  couples  who  work  together, 
criminals  who  wear  aprons,  criminals 
who  hold  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  crimi- 
nals who  smoke  stramonium  cigarettes, 
a  remedy  for  asthma. 

The  Yard  naturally  is  interested  in  the 
physical  markings  of  criminals,  and  it  is 
currently  intrigued  with  the  observations 
of  Gilbert  Forbes,  a  lecturer  in  forensic 
medicine  at  Sheffield  University.  Forbes 
has  been  studying  occupational  mark- 
ings, and  has  drawn  some  rather  striking 
conclusions  showing  that  opticians,  tai- 
lors, butchers,  typewriter  repairmen  and 
so  forth  all  develop  their  own  peculiar 
markings.  Bakers,  for  example,  show 
calluses  "on  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  dis- 
tal interphalangeal  joints  of  the  index 
and  the  middle  finger,  gained  by  then- 
constant  picking  up  of  bread  tins." 

The  fingerprint  section  contains  about 
1,000,000  prints  and  is  constantly  being 
pruned  to  rid  it  of  dead  prints  in  order 
to  make  room  for  new  ones.  Occasion- 
ally, Scotland  Yard  dispatches  portable 
fingerprint  units  to  big  sporting  events, 
for  example,  to  oblige  criminals  arrested 
at  the  scene. 

For  all  its  ramifications,  the  story  of 
Scotland  Yard  is  best  personified  by  the 
London  bobby — traditional  in  his  cour- 
age, impeccable  in  his  majesty,  and  un- 
assailable in  his  dignity.  His  job  is  not 
easy  and  his  pay  is  worse,  averaging 
around  $25  a  week  for  ordinary  consta- 
bles. He  still  is  unarmed  and  could  not 
hit  anything  if  he  were,  since  he  seldom 
.sees  a  gun,  let  alone  fires  one. 

Winston  Churchill's  wartime  body- 
guard, a  top-flight  Scotland  Yard  inspec- 
tor who  presumably  was  acquainted  with 
firearms,  shot  himself  in  the  leg  while 
fiddling  with  a  revolver.  Another  inspec- 
tor, investigating  a  robbery  at  a  jewelry 
store,  asked  the  jeweler  to  identify  a  gun 
and,  in  his  nervousness  at  having  a  gun 
in  his  hand,  promptly  shot  the  jeweler's 
son  in  the  ear. 

Nevertheless,  the  London  bobby  re- 
mains an  imposing  figure.  He  never  runs 
to  the  scene  of  a  crime;  he  walks,  slowly 
and  deliberately.  He  never  "goes"  any- 
where; he  "proceeds."  He  never  "sees" 
anything;  he  "witnesses"  it. 

His  language  has  been  described  as  a 
language  on  stilts,  but  defenders  of  his 
verbosity  point  out  that  the  atmosphere 
created  by  court  trumpeters  and  justices' 
wigs  is  conducive  to  high-flown  language 
and  should  not  be  otherwise.  As  evi- 
dence, they  offer  the  actual  testimony  of 
a  Scotland  Yard  constable  describing 
how  he  arrested  a  prisoner. 

"At  4:35  p.m.  on  the  30th  ultimo," 
the  constable  intoned,  "I  proceeded  to 
the  address  given  me  on  Whitechapel 
Street,  the  residence  of  the  accused.  I 
ascended  to  the  second  floor.  I  entered 
the  room  occupied  by  the  accused.  The 
accused  was  lyin'  on  a  bed.  I  says  to  him, 
'You  come  with  me.'  He  says  to  me, 'You 
go  to  hell.'  I  declined  and  arrested  the 
accused."  CZJEZJEZJ 


YES,  in  just  7  days  ...  in  one  short 
week  ...  a  group  of  people  who  changed 
from  their  old  dentifrices  to  Calox  Tooth 
Powder  averaged  38%  brighter  teeth  by 
scientific  test. Why  not  change  to  Calox  your- 
self? Buy  a  can  of  Calox  today  ...  so  your 
teeth  ran  start  looking  brighter  tomorrow! 

CALOX 


McKesson  &  Bobbins  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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Take 

Alka  -Seltzer, 

and  feel  better 


At  the  first  sign  of  a  cold,  take 
Alka-Seltzer.Twotabletsof  Alka- 
Seltzer  in  a  glass  of  water  re- 
lieves that  feverish,  ache-all-over 
misery  of  a  cold  and  makes  you 
feel  better  fast.  And  for  that  sore 
throat  caused  by  a  cold,  dissolve 
two  tablets  of  Alka-Seltzer  in  )4 
glass  warm  water  and  use  it  as  a 
gargle.  The  next  time  you  have 
a  cold,  try  Alka-Seltzer. 


Alka- 
Seltzer. 


All  drugstores 
U.  S.  and  Canada 
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"AN  EVENING  OF  BOWLING,"  by  Douglass  Crockwell.  Number  26  in  the  series  "Home  Life  in  America,"  by  noted  American  illustrators. 


Be 


eer  belongs... enjoy  it 

In  this  home-loving  land  of  ours  ...  in  this  America  of  kindliness,  of 
friendship,  of  good-humored  tolerance  .  .  .  perhaps  no  beverages  are 
more  "at  home"  on  more  occasions  than  good  American  beer  and  ale. 
For  beer  and  ale  are  the  kinds  of  beverages  Americans  like.  They 
belong— to  pleasant  living,  to  good  fellowship,  to  sensible  moderation. 
And  our  right  to  enjoy  them,  this  too  belongs  — to  our  own  American 
heritage  of  personal  freedom. 


AMERICA'S    BEVERAGE    OF    MODERATION 
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THE  HELL-RAISIN'  BEAVER 


Continued  from  page  28 
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tched  the  water  level   drop   and 

„  his  hands  with  satisfaction.    He 

at  last,  outfoxed  the  beavers.   And 

le  had — but  not  for  long. 

It  first,  all  the  rubbish  the  resourceful 

Vers  dumped  into  the  pipe  to  plug  it 

vas  carried  through  by  the  rush  of 

ler.     Then,   one    morning,   Sprague 

Td  the  pipe  effectively  corked.    Not 

ckle  came  through.     The  beavers 

cut   a   small   lodgepole   pine   and 

ed  it,  butt  first,  into  the  upstream  end 

he  pipe.    Here  it  stuck  fast,  providing 

blid  foundation  for  the  smaller  ma- 

fcil  that  sealed  the  passage.    Nor  was 

J  ruse  a  mere  accident.    Thereafter, 

Inever  the  pipe  was  cleaned  out,  the 

rious  beavers  cut  and   inserted  a 

tree. 

(rapped  almost  to  extinction  in  pio- 

days,  when  the  beaver  pelt  was  the 

ncy  of  the  frontier,  these  animals 

Inow  protected  by  conservation  laws. 

ly  are  making  a  comeback  over  much 

eir  former  range.    During  the  four 

from  1941  to  1945,  the  number  of 

yers  in  Vermont,   for  example,  in- 

from  400  to  1,100. 

New  Jersey,  where,  a  few  decades 

there  were  no  beavers  at  all,  there 

now  more  than  750.     New  York 

nted  6,358  in  1946.     Top  states  in 

ver    population    include    Michigan, 

i  more  than  50.000,  and  Washington, 

upward  of  100.000.  The  total  bea- 

[population  in  the  United  States  is 

»bly  well  over  a  half  million. 

beaver  is  coming  back.  But  he  is 
lg  the  country  changed.   Mountain 
are  ringed  with  summer  cabins, 
|  streams  lead  to  settled  communities, 
instincts  unaltered.  America's  big- 
rodent  is  out  of  place  in  the  midst 
Civilization. 

beaver  can't  live  in  a  back  yard. 
| minimum  requirements  are  a  wood- 
id  water.    His  whole  body  is  de- 
led for  water-living.  Oil  from  glands 
the  tail  waterproofs  his  fur.  Valves 
and  nose  seal  them  shut  when  he 
.   His  lips  are  equipped  with  flaps 
I  permit  them  to  be  drawn  shut  behind 
|front  cutting  teeth,  thus  closing  his 
at  when  he  gnaws  wood  underwater. 
>bed  hind  feet,  sometimes  as  much 
even   inches   long   and   five   inches 
drive  him  through  the  water. 

|  A  Tail  That  Has  Many  Use* 

e  beaver  can  twist  his  flat  tail  up  on 
and  employ  it  as  a  sculling  oar.   In 
of  his  ungainly  appearance  on  land, 
shoot  through  the  water  with  the 
i    sd  of  an  otter.   He  tows  heavy  logs 
a  tugboat,  swimming  at  one  side  and 
ig  his  tail  as  a  rudder.  And,  in  time  of 
ger,  he  slaps  it  down  on  the  surface  of 
water  with  a  sound  like  a  pistol  shot, 
r-carrying  warning  to  other  members 
he  colony. 

/illett  T.  Grey,  a  U.S.  deputy  game 
den   of   Ashland,   Wisconsin,    once 
;d  a  number  of  trapped  beavers  and 
ad  that  several  could  stay  underwater 
a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  Although 
lungs  of  the  beaver  are  not  especially 
:e,   its   liver   is    relatively    immense, 
provides  storage  space  for  oxygen- 
blood  during  long  underwater  dives, 
soon   as   a   beaver   takes   a   deep 
th  and  submerges,  his  body  auto- 
cally  begins  conserving  oxygen.  His 
slows   down,   his   blood   pressure 
s,  and  he  seems  to  be  going  into  a 
of  miniature  hibernation, 
ater  to  the  beaver  is  a  life-and-death 
er.  He  guards  it  carefully.  His  dams 
>und  it.   His  canals  carry  it  nearer 
trees  he  is  cutting.    Water  protects 
home,  forms  a  barrier  that  holds  his 
ejmies  at  bay. 
"he  beaver   lodge   was   the   original 
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Castle-with-a-Moat.  Even  when  a  bea- 
ver lives  in  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
the  entrance  is  underwater.  Food  for  the 
colony  is  stored  under  the  surface  of 
the  pond  where  it  will  be  readily  accessi- 
ble beneath  the  ice  in  winter. 

On  the  edge  of  a  small  Colorado  lake, 
some  years  ago,  a  man  heaped  aspen 
wood  as  food  for  a  colony  of  beavers. 
At  the  end  of  12  months,  he  totaled  up 
the  score  and  found  that  it  takes  about 
a  ton  of  wood  a  year  to  keep  one  beaver 
supplied  with  bark. 

During  summers,  beavers  branch  out. 
They  browse  on  wild  raspberry,  wild 
rosebushes,  mushrooms,  apples,  corn 
and  even  red  clover. 

But  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  bea- 
ver's vegetarian  diet,  year  in  and  year 
out,  is  bark  and  more  bark.  Aspens  and 
willows  are  given  preference  although,  in 
a  pinch,  he  will  tackle  almost  any  kind  of 
bark,  even  that  of  conifers.  Because  he 
can't  climb,  he  has  to  fell  trees  to  get 
enough  bark  for  winter  food. 

The  beaver  buzz  saw  has  self-sharp- 
ening, ever-growing  teeth.  Orange-red 
enamel  forms  the  front  of  the  quartet  of 
chisel-like  incisors  while  dentine  forms 
the  back.  Because  the  dentine  wears 
down  faster  than  the  enamel,  the  teeth 
are  sharpened  by  use.  In  fact,  a  beaver 
has  to  use  his  teeth  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  too  long.  Throughout  his  life, 
the  incisors  keep  growing.  If  some  ac- 
cident deforms  a  beaver's  jaws  so  his 
teeth  cannot  be  used  for  cutting,  they 


may  become  so  long  he  will  be  unable  to 
open  his  mouth  wide  enough  to  eat.  The 
skull  of  one  such  unfortunate  beaver 
was  found  to  have  incisors  half  a  foot 
long. 

These  chisel-teeth  are  highly  effective. 
With  one  snip  they  can  cut  off  a  branch 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  circumfer- 
ence. During  a  single  night,  a  beaver  will 
cut  down  a  five-inch  aspen,  trim  off  its 
branches,  cut  the  trunk  into  six-foot 
lengths  and  transport  them  to  the  water. 

A  naturalist  once  kept  track  of  the 
trees  felled  by  six  colonies  of  beavers 
and  discovered  the  total  for  the  year  was 
in  excess  of  5,000. 

The  largest  tree  I  ever  heard  of  being 
cut  by  beavers  was  a  giant  cottonwood 
on  the  Torpy  River,  in  British  Colum- 
bia. Steel-tape  measurements  showed 
the  stump  was  five  feet,  seven  inches  in 
diameter. 

Once,  in  a  remote  section  of  the  Maine 
woods,  I  camped  with  a  guide  close  to 
a  beaver  pond.  Half  a  dozen  trees  had 
been  felled  on  its  sloping  bank.  Every 
one  had  fallen  toward  the  water.  But 
on  level  ground,  above  the  bank,  other 
trees  had  crashed  in  all  directions. 

Why  was  there  so  great  a  difference 
in  the  two  techniques?  I  found  that  at 
the  pond's  edge  the  trees  had  grown 
leaning  a  little  toward  the  water.  They 
had  just  fallen  in  that  direction  when 
cut.  This  probably  explains  the  long- 
held,  erroneous  belief  that  beavers  are 
such  expert  lumbermen  they  can  drop  a 


Let  Me  See,  What  Should  I 
Worry  About  First  ? 


I  toss  and  turn  upon  my  bed, 

I  prod  the  wheels  within  my  head, 

And  thus,  while  hankering  for  sleep, 

I  round  up  all  the  things  to  keep 

Me  wide-awake  and  in  a  stew: 

I  ponder  problems,  old  and  new — 

The  loathsorjje  bills  I  haven't  paid, 

And  what  to  feed  my  part-time  maid; 

My  week-end  guests  and  where  to  sleep  them, 

And  have  I  sheets  enough  to  keep  them? 

The  phone  call  I  forgot  to  make, 

The  birthday  cake  I've  got  to  bake; 

The  wedding  gift  I  haven't  sent; 

And  will  the  landlord  raise  the  rent? 

The  thank-you  note  I  didn't  write. 

Then  comes  the  sullen  morning  light. 

The  lamentable  night  is  past, 

And  I  fall  fast  asleep  at  last. 

What  happens  then?  My  family  begs 

For  milk  and  cereal  and  eggs. 

— MARGARET  FISHBACK 


tree  just  where  they  want  to.  Beavers 
are  smart;  but  they  are  not  that  smart. 

Neither  do  they  select  a  tree  and  drop 
it  into  the  stream  to  form  the  backbone 
of  their  dam.  Beaver  dams  are  made  of 
mud  and  smaller  sticks.  In  more  settled 
areas  these  traditional  materials  are  sup- 
plemented with  a  wide  variety  of  odds 
and  ends.  I  have  seen  beaver  dams  that 
contained  tin  cans,  old  shoes,  boards 
and  empty  bottles. 

Near  Little  Falls,  New  York,  where 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Richards  has  her  remarkable 
beaver  sanctuary,  the  animals  hauled  a 
75-pound  rowboat  up  on  the  side  of  their 
lodge  one  autumn  when  they  were  add- 
ing material  to  strengthen  the  structure 
for  winter.  In  the  West,  a  man  with  bea- 
ver trouble  hung  a  lighted  lantern  over  a 
dam  in  hope  of  discouraging  the  animals 
from  going  on  with  the  construction. 
Were  they  discouraged?  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  man  found  his  lantern  cut  down 
and  added  to  the  dam. 

Huge  Jobs  of  Dam-Building 

Like  New  York  City,  a  beaver  dam  is 
never  quite  finished.  It  is  continually 
being  improved,  repaired,  extended  and 
reinforced.  Several  generations  may  con- 
tribute to  its  final  form.  This  certainly 
was  the  .case  with  the  record-breaking 
2,140-foot  dam  found  on  the  Jefferson 
River,  near  Three  Forks,  Montana. 
However,  during  a  single  season,  one 
pair  of  beavers  can  produce  a  surprising 
amount  of  construction  work.  In  one 
case,  two  beavers  felled  1 16  trees,  built  a 
series  of  dams  totaling  705  feet  in  length, 
and  constructed  a  lodge  with  a  volume  of 
approximately  472  cubic  feet — all  in  one 
year. 

Wire-mesh  traps  that  close  like  suit- 
cases with  the  beavers  imprisoned  inside 
are  the  answer  to  the  nuisance  beaver. 
He  can  be  caught  and  transported  to  a 
wilder  spot  where  his  activities  will  do  no 
harm.  As  many  as  8,000  beavers  a  year 
are  live-trapped  in  Montana  alone.  They 
are  distributed  in  wilderness  areas  by 
truck  and  pack  horse. 

To  save  time  and  make  use  of  remote 
lakes  difficult  to  reach  by  pack  horse, 
Idaho  has  begun  flying  beavers  in  and 
dropping  them  by  parachute.  The  ani- 
mals ride  in  special  clamshell  containers 
that  open  on  contact  with  the  water. 

Except  where  he  interferes  with  the 
plans  of  humans,  the  beaver  is  a  highly 
beneficial  animal.  He  is  a  natural  factor 
in  halting  erosion.  His  dams  catch  the 
rich  topsoil  that  rides  downstream.  In- 
cidentally, some  of  the  richest  fields  in 
New  England  are  old  beaver  meadows 
formed  of  impounded  silt. 

In  times  of  flood,  the  dams  of  the  bea- 
vers slow  down  the  rush  of  water  and, 
during  forest  fires,  their  bogs  and  ponds 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  flames. 

Several  power  companies  in  the  West 
have  begun  putting  beavers  on  the  pay 
roll,  so  to  speak.  They  have  distributed 
them  along  the  streams  above  their 
hydroelectric  plants.  The  beaver  dams 
equalize  the  flow  of  the  streams  and,  in 
times  of  drought,  their  ponds  are  reser- 
voirs of  water. 

While  the  effect  of  beavers  on  trout 
streams  is  still  being  debated,  there  is 
no  argument  about  their  value  in  pro- 
viding favorable  breeding  places  for  wa- 
terfowl like  black  ducks,  wood  ducks, 
American  goldeneyes  and  hooded  mer- 
gansers. 

As  the  Colorado  naturalist,  Enos  A. 
Mills,  once  put  it,  the  beavers  were  our 
first  conservationists.  When  one  of  these 
live-and-let-live  citizens  is  a  headache, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  move  him  to  a 
less-settled  spot.  Too-busy  beavers  are 
simply  busy  beavers  that  are  busy  in  the 
wrong  place.  U-J  L — 11 — f 
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Wine  Advisory  Board,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  California 


This  ELLIOTT  ADDRESSING 
MACHINE     $45 

other 
models 

up  to 
$17,000 
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ADDRESSING 
MACHINE  CO. 


149-C  Albany  Street,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

Established  1898  '  Rated  AAA-l 
Our  bookie!  describes  28  models,  $45  to  $  1 7,00(1 


SALESPEOPLE 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  DIRECT  SELLING 
ADVERTISING    BOOK  MATCH  FACTORY 

UfTers  mouey-maklng  proposition  to  men  or  women,  full  or 
part  time.  SPOT  cash  commissions.  No  experience  needed 
to  start.  No  Investment — now  or  ever.  Year 'round  selling. 
Low  prices  for  hl«h  quality.  Factory  service.  Repeat  orders. 
Impressive  samples  printed  In  FOTJRandFIVEcolorsof  Ink. 
Sales  Kit  and  Instructions  Furnished.  Write  today. 
MATCH  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

3433-43  W.  48th  Place,  Dept.  C-2  19,  Chicago  32,  III. 


^SLUGGISH? 


Feel  Alive  Again  with  JAD 

Sluggish  constipation  need  no  longer  slow  you 
down,  make  you  feel  dull  and  logy.  Jad  ®  the 
gentle,  quick  acting  laxative  can  give  you  wonder- 
ful relief  within  an  hour,  make  you  feel  better 
faster.  Yes,  Jad  works  fast,  but  smoothly,  to  give 
you  the  kind  of  relief  you  want.  Jad  is  alkaline. 
reduces  excess  stomach  acidity  as  it  makes  bowels 
move  again.  Switch  to  Jad  today  for  that  new 
alive  feeling.  At  all  druggists. 


'Beat  'em  to  death,  Maw— 
■You  can't  hurt  'Botany'*  Brand  Wool  Socks" 

•  ■'BOTANY'-    IS   *   TRADEMARK   OF   BOTANY    MILLS     INC.     PASSAIC.   N     J     REG.  IN    U     S     PAT     OFF.  COPYRIGHT   1S49.   BOTANY   MILLS.  INC 


IN  PLACE  OF  PITY 

Continued  from  page  24 


She  had  been  murmuring,  filling  in  the 
gaps  between  the  breathless  voice  of  Nat 
Dorfman  and  silence.  She  paused,  closed 
her  eyes  as  if  in  prayer  and  then  said,  "I 
haven't  seen  him  in  eight  months,  Nat." 

She  put  the  receiver  back  on  the  hook. 
She  walked,  still  slowly,  back  to  the  ter- 
race. He  stood,  his  face  in  profile,  wait- 
ing for  the  sound  of  her  approach,  for 
the  right  moment  to  begin  again. 

"Eddie."  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he 
turned  and  smiled  with  infinite  tender- 
ness and  started  to  speak,  but  she 
stopped  him.  Her  voice  broke  in  over 
his — hard,  cruel,  filled  more  with  hate 
toward  herself  than  him. 

"If  I  take  you  back,"  she  said,  "we  will 
leave  here  tomorrow.  We  will  go  to  New 
York.  We  will  never  come  back.  You 
know  what  that  means.  It  means  you 
will  never  belong  to  yourself  again, 
you  will  never  work  again,  you  will  be- 
long to  me." 

He  couldn't  hide  the  despair  in  his 
eyes,  but  behind  the  despair  was  a  tre- 
mendous relief.  He  had  won.  He  was 
safe  once  more.  He  had  won,  but  he  had 
also  lost,  because  she  saw  in  his  eyes  that 
this  time  he  was  trapped  for  all  time,  that 
he  would  never  have  the  strength  to  leave 
her  again. 

"All  right,  darling."  There  was  an 
abjectness  in  his  voice.  "I'll  go  to  the 
apartment  and  pack." 

She  walked  with  him  to  the  door.  Her 
steps  were  firm,  she  was  on  sure  ground. 
She  opened  the  door.  He  turned  and 
kissed  her  lightly  on  the  cheek,  a  little- 
boy  kiss  of  dependency  and  gratefulness 
and  thanks-for-the-forgiveness  and  now- 
I-can-go-out-and-play-again  if  I  prom- 
ise not  to  leave  the  yard,  promise  to  stay 
out  of  the  gutter. 

She  stood,  shielded  by  the  rich  cur- 
tains   again,   and    watched    him    move 
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down  the  flagstone  steps,  the  latt 
noon  sun  on  his  bare  head.  Ther 
tears  in  her  eyes.    For  the  first  i 
wave  of  pity  swept  over  her- 
herself,  but  for  Eddie  Linden, 
watched  him  move  toward  the  c 
pity  grew,  engulfed  her,  became  sttni 
than  the  panic  within  her  had  evejfcci 

As  he  opened  the  door  of  the  i 
looked  back  toward  the  house,  fez   I 
Pity  for  him  spread  through  he 
body  and  she  swayed,  slightly,  w 
ache  of  it.  Pity  had  erased  all  par 
hate  and  now  it  was  eating  away 
love  she  had  felt  for  him.   It  ate  >. 
but  she  knew  that  love  and  pity 
compatible  and  that  she  would  ne 
able  to  look  at  him  again  without 
pity  and  that  it  would  grow  and 
become  part  of  the  blood  and  boi 
chemistry  of  her  and   that  soor 
haps  even   now,  she  would  no 
feel  any  love  for  him. 

As  the  car  moved  away,  she 
resolutely  and  walked  to  the  tele 
near  the  door.    She  dialed  a  ni 
The  voice  of  Nat  Dorfman  answe 

"You  can  reach  Eddie  at  his 
ment  in  about  a  half  hour,"  she  to 
matter-of-factly.  "I'm  sure  he'll 
the  deal.  Tell  him,  by  the  way, 
have  left  for  New  York." 

She  turned  away  from  the  tel 
and  walked  quickly  up  the  stair: 
stopped  for  a  moment  on  the  land 
have  a  last,  sentimental  look 
ocean,  the  calm  friend  of  many 
months.  The  waves  rolled  in,  r< 
and  within  her  was  a  kinship  to  tt  m 
tion,  a  new  feeling  of  freedom,  or.Jlhi 
she  was  certain  would  endure  fcw| 
She  no  longer  felt  alone.  She  wtl  i 
up  the  stairs  to  her  bedroom,  herM 
already  busy  with  the  thoughts  of" 
ing. 


13  Isn't  Unlucky 

There's  a  Friday  the  13th  next  May,  but  it  really  doesn't  matter 


THE  LUCKY 
ONES 


Horticulturist, 
Hickory, 
N.  Carolina 


Hunter, 
Columbia, 
S.  Carolina 


Dog, 

Ketchikan, 

Alaska 


Baker, 
Newark, 
New  Jersey 


Parents, 

Woolley, 

England 

Students, 

Colgate 

University 


THEIR 
LUCK 


He  placed  13  exhibits  in  a  flower 
show,  received  entry  card  number 
13 — and    carried    off    all   top    prizes. 


He  drew  13th  place  in  a  party  of  13 
hunters — and  had  the  biggest  bag  (13 
doves) . 


The  first  12  dogs  taken  into  the  dog 
pound  in  the  month  of  March  were 
all  killed — and  the  13th  was  ran- 
somed. 


He  founded  his  business  on  Febru- 
ary 13th,  married  on  April  13th, 
joined  13  lodges,  built  a  house  with 
13  rooms,  amassed  a  fortune — and 
lived  to  be  an  octogenarian. 

The  Woolley  hamlet  sent  13  men  to 
World  War  I  and  13  men  to  World 
War  II — and  all  returned  unscathed. 


Colgate  was  founded  by  13  church- 
men who  drew  up  a  constitution  with 
13  articles  and  made  an  initial  contri- 
bution of  $13. 


w 


— W.  E.   FARBSTEl 
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"\\  Jut  you  have  is  a  common  cold,  and  there  is 
no  known  cure  for  it.  But  cheer  up — it  may  run 
into  pneumonia — and  we  know  what  to  do  for  that!" 


MIKSY    BOLTINOFr 


M  fe 


THE  MAGIC  OF  LILLY  DACHE 


Continued  from  page  21 
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;"i  the  moldedlike  sculpture  category 

' . ' "  simple  draped  felts  and  straws  which 

.  l(:i  lady  back  from  $59.50  to  $79.50. 

hese  Dache  adds,  "It's  all  in  the  line." 

-  line,  however,  is  usually  broken  by  a 

~,  a  brush  of  feathers  or  a  bit  of  em- 

_  den .  For,  as  the  millinery  buyer  for 

rge  department  store  explained,  "In 

i-pnced  hats  like  Dache's,  trimmed 

sell  the  best;  women  can  see  the 

e." 

vies  in  millinery  originate  with  very 
i-priced  makers,  like  Dache,  who  are 
2d  by  the  trade  "custom"  milliners 
luse  their  hats  are  made  by  hand  and 
d  on  a  lady's  head  like  a  made-to- 
;r  suit.  Gradually  they  work  their 
3  down  to  inexpensive  manufacturers, 
each  price  drop  the  quantity  of  sim- 
hats  produced  increases,  and  the 
s  is  simplified. 

tyle  stealing  is  the  regular  order  of 
'  ess  and  the  nation's  largest  man- 
ers  pride  themselves  on  the 
"ntific  way  in  which  they  do  it.  One — 
laining  how  he  got  his  ideas  for  next 
■on's  bonnets — said  frankly,  "We 
e  spotters  out,  in  stores  and  around. 
1   watch  how  hats  are  selling." 

',.  How  Hats  Are  Popularized 

i  hat  that  sells  well  at  $65  will  un- 

.btedly   sell   better  at   $25.    And   if 

nen  are  still  going  for  it  in  a  big  way 

pl2.50.  its  sales  possibilities  at  $2.98 

unlimited.    It  might  even  become  a 

item"' — a  hat  possessing  such  irre- 

le  appeal  that  ladies  from  Portland 

Diego  rush  stores  to  buy  it  at  the 

of  10,000  to  12,000  a  day  for  maybe 

I  «. long  as  six  weeks.    (Millinery   dies 

|*y  fast.) 

/  .According  to  moderate-priced  manu- 
J  Jturers  the  average  woman's  taste  in 
\s  is  conservative.  "Dacha's  customers 
exhibitionists,"  they  declare,  and  pos- 
y  Dache  suspects  that  there  is  truth 
"  ese  words.  At  any  rate,  she  knows 
t  once  a  Dach6  creation  shows  up  in 
ntity  her  customers  will  no  longer 
her  a  fancy  price  for  it.  As  a  result 
tries  to  protect  her  efforts  from  style- 


hungry  manufacturers  for  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. An  unknown  finds  it  harder  to  see 
her  hats  than  to  get  a  front  table  at  the 
Colony. 

No  tempting  window  display  invites 
the  uninitiated  to  push  open  Dacha's 
heavy  glass  doors.  Nor  does  the  dimly 
lit,  deeply  carpeted  first  floor  indicate 
that  madame  is  in  a  millinery  shop. 

From  behind  a  counter  in  which  cos- 
tume jewelry  twinkles  with  discourag- 
ing expensiveness,  a  tiny  Frenchwoman 
inquires  what  madame  wants,  meanwhile 
eying  her  appraisingly.  At  the  end  of  the 
room  a  frozen-faced  little  man  in  a  beige 
uniform  straddles  the  elevator  and  stair- 
way. On  the  second  floor  another  guard- 
ian of  the  secrets  of  millinery  presides  at 
the  entrance  to  a  large  circular  salon  with 
mirrored  walls.  Once  seated  in  a  roomy 
upholstered  chair  at  one  of  the  small  ta- 
bles set  against  the  mirrors,  it's  still  no 
cinch  madame  will  see  many  hats. 

To  women  who  pay  Dacha's  prices  the 
idea  that  the  sanctum  in  which  they  pur- 
chase their  Easter  bonnet  can't  be  en- 
tered by  just  anybody  is  worth  at  least 
half  the  price  of  the  hat — a  feminine  re- 
action of  which  Dache  is  fully  aware. 
But  at  times,  the  atmosphere  of  ultra 
exclusiveness  has  led  to  ghastly  mistakes. 

Jean  Arthur,  on  her  first  visit  to 
Dache's,  sat  neglected  in  a  corner  for  20 
minutes.  She  had  arrived  in  attire  sug- 
gesting a  suburban  matron  of  limited 
means  rather  than  a  movie  star.  But 
doubtless  more  horrifying  to  Dache's 
snooty  saleswoman  than  the  brogues  on 
Miss  Arthur's  feet  was  the  straw  hat  on 
her  blond  head.  It  was  November! 

Finally  someone  thought  to  ask  her 
name.  "Oh!  Miss  Arthur  .  .  .  not  Jean 
Arthur!*1  A  tremendous  fluttering  of 
apologies  followed,  and  Miss  Arthur  was 
rushed  upstairs  to  Madame  Dacha's 
study  for  personal  attention. 

When  Dache"  appears  on  the  second  j 
floor  the  aura  of  hushed  reverence  melts 
away  and  proceedings  take  on  the  aspect 
of  an  old-fashioned  melodrama,  noisy 
and  hysterical,  with  Miss  Dache  playing 
all  the  parts.  She  is  only  five  feet  two. 
but  she  weighs  140  pounds  and  possesses 


G0D...0r  The  Greatest 
Fraud  That  Ever  Lived 


Almost  everyone  will  agree  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  great  man. 

Most  people  will  admit  that 
Jesus  was  a  person  of  the  highest 
morals . . .  that  He  was  an  inspired 
spiritual  leader . . .  that  neither 
before  His  time,  nor  since,  has 
anyone  performed  the  miraculous 
works  which  He  performed. 

Yet  millions  of  people  refuse  to  believe 
that  He  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God. 

The  Catholic  Church  maintains  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  either  that 
—  or  the  greatest  fraud  that  ever  lived. 

For  Christ  Himself . . .  under  cross- 
examination  by  the  high  priest  Caiphas 
. . .  was  asked:  "I  adjure  thee,  by  the 
living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 
And  Jesus  replied:  "Thou  hast  said  it" 
(Matthew  XXVI:  63,64). 

"O,  sure,"  some  may  say,  "Christ 
claimed  to  be  the  eternal  Son  of  God. 
But  His  claim  doesn't  prove  that  He 
really  is." 

A  man  who  only  claims  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  however,  could  not  walk  upon 
the  waters  and  quiet  the  waves  as  Jesus 
did.  He  could  not  cleanse  the  lepers . . . 
give  sight  to  the  blind  . . .  bring  the  dead 
back  to  life.  Nor  could  a  man  who  only 
claimed  to  be  divine  return  from  the 
dead  as  Jesus  and  no  other  has  ever  done. 

Scattered  through  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  Genesis  to  Machabees 
are  numerous  prophecies  of  the  coming 
of  the  Savior  —  written  as  long  as  1,000 
years  before  Jesus  came  upon  the  earth. 


These  prophecies  describe  the 
family  from  which  the  Savior 
would  come  ...  the  circumstances 
of  His  birth  . . .  His  life  of  preach- 
ing and  His  miracles  .  .  .  and 
finally,  His  passion  and  death  in 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind. All  of  these  predictions 
apply  to  only  one  person  in  all 

the  annals  of  human  history  —  and  that 

one  is  Jesus  Christ 

For  more  than  1900  years,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  taught  without  change  or 
compromise ...  as  it  does  today . . .  that 
Christ  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God  who 
became  man  — that  only  through  Him 
can  men  find  their  way  into  the  eternal 
grace  of  the  Father.  Upon  this  truth  rests 
not  only  the  foundation  of  the  Church, 
but  the  hope  of  mankind. 

"He  who  is  not  with  Me,"  Jesus  said, 
"is  against  Me."  Being  "with"  Jesus  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  acknowledging 
His  greatness.  It  is  an  obligation  to  know 
Christ  and  His  teaching ...  to  believe 
and  follow  Him ...  to  pattern  our  lives 
to  His  example  and  precept 

If  you  want  to  know  Jesus  better . . . 
to  have  a  fuller  and  clearer  understanding 
of  His  teaching  and  His  plan  for  our 
lives . . .  you  will  find  the  answer  in 
Christ's  Own  words  as  told  in  the  Four 
Gospels  of  the  New  Testament.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Four 
Gospels  arranged  in  a  continuous  narra- 
tive for  easy  reading . . .  upon  your  re- 
quest and  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Write  today  for  Gospels  No.  8— G 


SUPREME    COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS    OF    COLUMBUS 

Religious    Information    Bureau 

4422    LINDELL    BLVD.  ST.    LOUIS    8,    MO. 


» 


W.     T.     BOBBINS  — 

Amarillo,  Texas, 
Consultant,  for  over 
15  years  serving  the 
hard  of  bearing.  One 
of  Sonotone's  700 
Coast  to  Coast 
experts. 

SEE  SONOTONE  IN  'PHONE  BOOK 

OR  WRITE  SONOTONE,  ELMSFORD,  N.  Y 


AMAZING   PAZO  ACTS  TO 

RELIEVE  PAIN 

OF  SIMPLE  PILES 

INSTANTLY 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acts  to 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
help.  So  don't  suffer  one  moment  of  need- 
less torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for 
fast,  wonderful  relief.  Ask  your  doctor 
about  it.  Suppository  form — also  tubes 
with  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  thor- 
ough application. 

*Pato  Ointmtnl  and  Suppositoriti  ® 
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Easy  running, 

clean  shearing,  the 

all-steel  Johnston  is 

built  to  last  a  lifetime. 

It  handles  so  easily  even 

a  child  can  run  it.  Two  sizes: 

16"  and  18".    Also  ask  your 

dealer   about    the   Johnston 

Lawn  Patrol  Power  Mower. 

LAWN  MOWER  CORPORATION 

Ottumwo,   Iowa 
Subsidiary  of  Jocobttn  Manufacturing  Co. 


Eternal  Youth 

One  morning  at  breakfast  little 
Nancy,  who  was  acutely  aware  of 
"Grampa's"  great  age,  was  prevailing 
upon  the  old  gentleman  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

"You  ought  to  eat  some  of  this  hot 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,  Grampa," 
she  sallied.  "It's  my  favorite  cereal!" 

"No  thank  you,  Nancy,  not  this  morn- 
ing," said  the  old  gentleman  patiently. 

"But  Grampa,"  continued  the  child, 
"it's  just  delicious  and  it'll  make  you 
young  and  strong  again!" 

"Consarn  it,  child,"  was  the  reply, 
"that's  just  it !  If  I  get  young  and  strong, 
I'll  have  to  go  to  work  again.  Then  I'll 
have  to  get  married  and  raise  another 
family.  Then  I'll  lose  all  my  teeth  again. 
Now  it  just  ain't  worth  it!"  ^adv.i 


YOUNGSTER     WILL 

LOVE  IT! 


Civ*  your  youngster  th*  joy-rid* 
Of  a  lll.tlm.  I  TRACTALL  looks 
just  like  a  man-size  Tractor.  It's 
the  perfect  gift  for  boys,  girls,  up 
to  12  years  old.  Pedal-driven.  Sold 
direct  from  factory.  Writ*  for 
Lltwaturo  and  FREE  trial  offtr. 
INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Oept.  C  M  2  •   164  Elllctll  SI.,  Buffalo  3,  N.  T. 
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Give  Your  Income 
A  Lift! 

SURELY  there  are  a  lot  of  things  you 
want  to  do — if  only  you  had  the 
money!  If  this  is  so,  write  today  for  our 
free  folder,  "There's  Money  For  You." 
That  has  helped  so  many — it  can  help 
you  tool 

Today — this  very  day — resolve  to  find 
out  what  membership  in  our  friendly 
Club  can  mean  to  you.  We  have  no  fees 
— the  aim  of  the  Club  is  to  help  you  as 
it  has  helped  thousands  of  women  and 
girls.   Just  send  a  card  or  letter  to 

Margaret  Clarke 

Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 

Collier's,  The  National  Weekly 

Dept.  C-35,  250  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


powerful  lungs.  She  flies  into  a  tantrum 
over  almost  anything  and  her  screams 
have  caused  strong  men  to  tremble  with 
fear. 

Once  she  drove  a  union  organizer  from 
her  workroom  by  threatening  to  scream. 
"He  was  a  big  bruiser,"  she  declares  in- 
dignantly. 

She  talks  constantly  in  a  mixture  of 
French  and  English,  with  an  accent  all 
her  own,  and  laughs  a  great  deal,  a  shrill, 
hearty  laugh.  The  only  time  Madame 
Dache"  is  quiet  is  when  she  is  asleep. 

"I  cannot  do  things  leisurely,"  she  ex- 
plains, "I  must  have  excitement  around 
me — the  more  the  better." 

She  invariably  wears  a  simple  black 
dress.  This  makes  a  nice  contrast  to  her 
colorful  hats  and  doesn't  overshadow  the 
customer's  apparel. 

Her  ability  as  a  saleswoman  both  de- 
lights and  amuses  her,  and  she  will  pref- 
ace her  entrance  into  the  salon  with, 
"Now  I'm  going  to  see  what  damage  I 
can  do."  Her  method  is  to  give  the  cus- 
tomer so  much  personal  attention  that 
the  lady  is  overcome  by  it,  and  never  to 
let  go  of  her  until  she  has  sold  her  several 
hats.  All  the  while  she  is  pumping  out 
pounds  of  flattery  aimed  at  blowing  up 
the  lady's  vanity  to  a  point  of  utter  help- 
lessness. She  admits  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  large,  lively,  gray-green  eyes  that  she 
understands  feminine  psychology. 

The  customer  always  looks  "so  won- 
derful," while  poor  Miss  Dache"  is  tired 
and  looking  a  fright,  so  she  says.  She  is 
fond  of  announcing,  as  she  points  out  the 
virtues  of  a  hat,  "I  am  not  pretty,  I'm  an 
average  woman,  and  I  understand  the 
problems  of  a  woman." 

This  is  both  a  subtle  dig  at  her  com- 
petitors, many  of  whom  wear  trousers, 
and  a  further  injection  of  wind  for  the 
customer's  ego.  For,  although  Dache"  is 
hardly  a  Bowl  Queen  she  handles  her 
bubbling  vitality  with  the  skill  of  an  ac- 
tress. With  it  she  dominates  her  stage 
completely  and  creates  about  herself  the 
impression  of  beauty. 

Likes  to  Buy  in  Quantities 

She  loves  to  buy,  and  in  quantity. 
Once  she  read  about  a  product  said  to 
wave  hair  and  bought  six  dozen  pack- 
ages. "My  hair  is  naturally  straight," 
Dacha"  says,  pulling  on  her  reddish- 
brown  locks,  "and  I  saw  this  exquisite 
advertisement."  Two  years  ago  she 
bought  five  seal  coats.  "I  just  loved  seal 
then,  and  it  was  beautiful  seal." 

Periods  of  frugality  temper  her  mo- 
ments of  extravagance.  "I  am  very  sav- 
ing," she  declares.  "Once  a  week  I  go 
through  my  workrooms  and  check  that 
everything  is  not  thrown  out.  Last  week 
I  saw  the  feather  girl  throwing  away  end 
sticks  of  the  feather.  You  can  make  an- 
other trimming  out  of  those  sticks.  In 
France  if  you  throw  away  a  piece  of 
thread  six  inches  long  they  say,  'It's  easy 
to  see  you  don't  pay  for  the  thread.'  I 
have  never  thrown  anything  out.  I  still 
pull  things  out  of  the  wastebaskets.  It's 
stronger  than  me." 

Lilly  Dache  was  born  in  Begles  in  the 
south  of  France  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Her  father  was  a  small 
farmer  with  eight  children.  At  13,  Lilly, 
the  oldest,  went  to  work  for  her  aunt,  a 
milliner  in  near-by  Bordeaux.  "She 
wanted  me  to  take  care  of  her  little  boy. 
I  didn't  want  to  be  a  maid,  I  wanted  to  be 
a  milliner."  There  was  a  great  council. 
Her  aunt  could  arrange  an  apprentice- 
ship with  Georgette,  a  top  Parisian  milli- 
ner. Finally  Lilly's  mother  agreed.  "My 
parents  thought  they'd  never  get  enough 
dowry  to  marry  me  off,  so  I  had  to  learn 
something,"  Dache"  explains. 

At  Georgette's  Lilly  picked  up  pins 
and  needles,  ends  of  thread  and  bits  of 
silk.  She  trimmed  the  stiff  buckram 
frames  on  which  hats  of  the  World  War  I 
period  were  made.  "In  France  you  serve 
a  very  thorough  apprenticeship,"  she 
says  with  a  shudder.  After  four  years  she 


moved  to  Suzanne  Talbot's  and  learned 
to  drjpe  turbans.  "Always  I  was  eager 
to  design.     Always  1  was  a  rebel." 

Her  next  job  was  with  Reboux.  "She 
was  using  beaver,  cutting  and  fitting  it  on 
the  client's  head."  Then  it  was  blocked 
by  hand  "over  a  teakettle  with  two 
spouts."  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  women's  hats — the  soft  felt  cloche 
era  of  the  twenties.  "I  learned  that,"  says 
Dachd,  "not  knowing  that  it  was  some- 
thing new." 

In  1921,  weary  of  the  routine  of  a 
French  millinery  assistant  and  certain 
that  prosperity  and  a  husband  lay  across 
the  waters,  Dache"  exchanged  her  meager 
savings  for  a  passage  to  America.  She 
arrived  in  New  York  with  $13  and  the 
promise  of  a  job  in  the  millinery  depart- 
ment at  Henri  Bendel's.  Bendel's  wasn't 
hiring  milliners  that  day  and  Dache  wan- 
dered despondently  across  Fifty-seventh 
Street  and  up  Broadway. 

At  Seventy-seventh  Street  she  saw  a 
sign  in  a  window,  Milliner  Wanted.  She 
walked  in,  reeled  off  the  names  of  her 
previous  employers  and  was  hired  at  $30 
a  week — a  fortune.  But  it  seldom  came 
weekly  or  in  a  lump  sum.  "So  I  went  to 
Macy's." 

There  the  floorwalker  insisted  that  she 
make  out  sales  slips  and  wait  for  change 
before  she  took  care  of  the  next  cus- 
tomer. Dache  considered  such  detail  a 
waste  of  time,  and  besides,  she  didn't 
quite  understand  it.  She  told  the  floor- 
walker to  take  care  of  it  himself,  since 
he  apparently  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
Then,  says  Dach6,  "I  quit  before  they 
fired  me." 

The  spring  season  was  on.  Her  former 
employer  at  Seventy-seventh  and  Broad- 
way told  her  she  would  pay  her  regularly. 
So  she  returned.  However,  when  the 
Easter  flurry  ended  the  woman  decided 
to  sell  out.  She  wanted  $1,000  for  her 
business.  Weeks  went  by  with  no  takers. 
One  day  Dache  asked,  "Would  you  take 
notes?"  She  said  yes,  with  $100  down. 
There  was  another  girl  working  in  the 
shop.  "I  pepped  her  up  to  go  in  with 
me,"  says  Dachd  "We  each  put  up  $50." 

After  the  first  excitement  of  owner- 
ship wore  off,  the  partners  took  inven- 
tory. "We  didn't  have  fifty  dollars'  worth 
of  stock!  I  found  some  bright  scraps  of 
velvet,"  Dache"  recalls,  "and  made  from 
them  a  turban.  We  put  it  in  the  window 
and  in  half  an  hour  we  sold  it  for  $  1 2.50." 
However,  this  was  just  one  of  those 
things. 

"In  the  beginning,"  Dache"  admits,  "it 
was  very  hard."   She  made  all  her  own 


clothes,  "even  my  underwear.', 
walked  to  and  from  work  to  sa\ 
fare.  In  a  few  months  Dacha's  rj 
had  had  enough  of  running  a  bt 
"She  could  get  a  job  for  thirty-fi\ 
lars  a  week,"  says  Dache".  "I  boug 
out — with  notes." 

Dache"  opened  her  little  shop  at 
and  at  10  p.m.  she'd  still  be  wc 
bending  over  a  kettle  in  the  rear, 
ing  felt.  Once  a  sympathetic  cuj| 
asked  her  why  she  worked  so  i 
Dache"  replied,  "Why  not?  I  lovt| 
have  nobody.  I  have  nothing  at  al 
time.   But  it  won't  always  be  likej 

The  Deposit  Was  Essent 

At   first   Dache"   didn't   have  e 
money  to  buy  stock  ahead  and  s 
sorted  to  strategy.    An  early  c 
relates:  "She'd  analyze  you,  look 
with  mirrors  back  and  front.  She'd 
a  lot  of  time  studying  your  face, 
she'd  suggest  something.  But  you 
give   her   a   two-dollar   deposit 
she'd  make  it  up." 

No  one  else  was  throwing  in  a  le 
personal  analysis  with  a  hat,  and  D 
performance  so  flattered  her  cust 
that  seldom  could  they  resist  gan 
two  dollars  on  what  was  to  come, 
the  deposit  Dache"  would  buy  ma 
The  finished  hat  was  always  differei 
not  too  different,  from  the  cloche 
were  being  shown  downtown,  and 
ally  the  customer  willingly  paid  th 
ditional  $10.50  to  get  it. 

Women  began  to  whisper  to  or 
other  of  "the  little  milliner  who  m?L 
hat  right  on  your  head  to  suit  your  t  x  t 
Before  long  Dache"  found  herself! 
more  customers  than  she  could  hi 
She  hired  an  assistant  and  took  a  J 
shop  at  Eighty-second  and  Broadw; 

Unknowingly  she  had  started  her 
ness  at  a  most  strategic  time.  Afti 
first  World  War  elaborately  1 
trimmed  hats  were  junked  in  fav 
simple  felt  cloches  which  required  a 
imum  of  labor. 

By  the  mid-twenties  the  hydi 
blocking  machine  was  perfected.  Cli 
poured  off  assembly  lines  by  the 
sands.  They  all  looked  alike  and 
women  tired  of  them.  The  new  mill 
manufacturers  hadn't  learned  how 
a  hot  item  dies.  Instead  of  swit< 
quickly,  they  persisted  with  the 
cloches  until  they  had  lost  much  of 
business  to  little  milliners  like  Dact 

Around  1927  a  few  alert  manuf: 
ers  got  busy  and  sent  scouts  to  fin< 
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"Mother-r-r-r-r,  I  left  my  blue 
socks  in  the  washing  machine!" 
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3  the  little  milliners  had  that  they 
c  t.  These  scouts  would  buy  a  good 
rind  send  it  to  the  manufacturer  to 
r  This  was  called  "buying  models 
i the  trade."  Marion  Unger,  who 
ijit  for  the  Simon  Millinery  Com- 
i  of  San  Francisco,  discovered 
ne  on  one  of  her  style-scouting  ex- 
cions  along  upper  Broadway. 
i  her    model    buyers    came    in    and 

Hi  sold  them.  "Just  like  I'd  sell  any- 
,-.  I  didn't  know  about  copying 
t "   Customers  arrived  at  nine  and 

ixl  until  four  in  the  afternoon  to  be 

tl.   "They'd  send  next  door  to  Reu- 

•  for  sandwiches,"  says  Dache\   "I'd 

until  ten  or  eleven  at  night  making 

•tats." 

ahad  beaux,"  she  says,  "but  they  had 
until  I  was  through  work  to  take 


:.ats 

•hac 

ait. 

out. 


While  they  waited  Lilly  kept 
busy  delivering  hats.  "When  I'd  go 
'd  sell  more  hats.  In  restaurants  the 
)mers  would  come  to  me  when  I 
:  to  the  ladies'  room  and  say,  'Oh, 
Ht  that!'    They'd  take  the  hat  right 


liQY^  SHOES 


Cere's  a  sturdy,  serviceable  pair 
-they    should    wear    for    days" 


' 


oy  head  and  I'd  go  home  without 

:    ..  1929  Dache"  moved  to  485  Madison 

siue.  "I  could  see  that  that  was  the 

ng  neighborhood,"  she  says.     She 

:30  employees,  and  her  hats  had 

aed  to  $20,  minimum.    By  that  time 

had  acquired  a  very  special  beau, 

Despres,    who    had    come    from 

ce  as  assistant  sales   manager  for 

.-~,  Inc.    For  three  years  they  argued 

it  Dache's  business.    In  1931  they 

married, 
ean  said  he'd  let  me  work  until  I  had 
—    ren,"  Dache"  explains.    "I  have  no 
'   ren  so  I  am  still  in  business." 

1931  Dache-  had  a  few  department- 

t  accounts,  but  she  knew  nothing 
running    a    wholesale    business, 
a  said  I  did  it  like  a  little  girl." 
>res,  whose  ability  as  a  sales  man- 
has  earned  him  the  positions  of 
president  in  charge  of  sales  for  Coty 
president  of  Marie  Earle,  got  Dache 
■acts  with  top  stores  throughout  the 
-  itry  for  so  many  hats  a  year,  to  be 
at  prices  fixed  by  Dache\  Before  any 
ould  be  marked  down,  Dacha's  label 
to  be  removed.   This  preserved  the 
ige  quality  of  her  name, 
hen  Dache"  discovered  how  profit- 
such  a  business  could  be,  she  set  out 
-     characteristic     determination     to 
J  Bit  as  big  as  possible.  Aware  that  no 
"r   can  sell  a  Dache"  bonnet  as  well  as 
le,  she  made  personal  appearances 

€inery  departments   all   over  the 
States.    "I  met  the  customers," 
.erves. 
Jday  in  her  New  York  salon  she  has 
for  only  "my  very  good"  customers. 
iy  of  these  are  screen  stars,  and  to 
„  "»    up  with  them  she  subscribes  to  a 
,  Jrity  bulletin  which  lists  the  names 
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of  prominent  persons  arriving  in  New 
York  and  the  hotels  at  which  they  are 
stopping.  She  checks  the  list  for  Dache" 
customers  and  sends  each  a  note  of  wel- 
come. 

She  does  two  collections  a  year  for 
which  she  designs  about  750  models. 
There  are  usually  eight  silhouettes — 
Dache"  calls  them  "families" — in  a  collec- 
tion. The  moaels  shown  are  variations 
of  these.  Three  or  four  families  are  new 
each  season.  The  others  are  last  year's 
best  sellers  done  with  minor  changes.  All 
year  around  she  designs  new  models. 
Such  of  these  as  prove  particularly  popu- 
lar she  sends  to  stores  as  added  starters. 

Dach6  designs  with  the  hysteria  with 
which  she  sells.  "I  am  always  in  a  state 
of  nervous  tension.  I  have  this  terrific 
energy  which  must  be  awful  for  anybody 
around  me."  She  works  with  three  as- 
sistant designers,  each  of  whom  has  four 
assistants.  When  she  doesn't  like  a  hat 
she  picks  it  up  and  rips  it  apart  with  one 
movement  of  her  arms  and  hands,  which, 
she  says,  "are  very  strong  from  stretch- 
ing and  pulling  felt." 

Her  assistants  have  learned  to  ignore 
her  rages  and  read  her  mind. 

"Dache"  wants  to  oversee  every  tiny 
detail,"  an  employee  says;  "you  soon 
learn  that  if  you  yourself  want  to  use 
pink  you  should  ask  for  green." 

She  will  pick  up  a  hat  a  designer  is 
working  on  and  try  it  on.  "See,"  she'll 
say,  crushing  it,  "drape  it  this  way  and 
it's  almost  a  slouch  taffeta  hat.  We 
haven't  made  anything  like  it  for  a  long 
time.  Put  some  wool  underneath  the  taf- 
feta, see  how  soft  that  makes  it  .  .  .  and 
one  rose  underneath  the  brim." 

Precious  Hoards  of  Ideas 

All  over  the  house  are  shelves  and  cabi- 
nets filled  with  pieces  of  material,  em- 
broideries, and  old  hats.  Dache  calls 
them  "my  references."  Periodically  she 
rummages  through  them  for  ideas.  The 
bows  on  a  fifteen-year-old  hat  become 
"nice  bows  for  a  pillbox  .  .  .  see,  not  the 
shape  but  the  bows."  Some  gold  em- 
broidery on  a  piece  of  felt  also  becomes 
"nice"  for  a  pillbox.  "But  don't  use  too 
much,"  Dache  cautions  her  assistant. 
"This  is  very  expensive." 

Twice  a  year  she  goes  to  Paris  where 
she  maintains  an  office  which  buys  trim- 
mings and  materials  and  keeps  her 
posted  on  the  doings  of  her  Parisian  col- 
leagues. She  imports  a  few  French  mod- 
els for  her  New  York  salon.  "You  have 
to  watch  for  new  techniques,"  she  ex- 
plains, "you  have  to  keep  your  eyes  wide 
open,  otherwise  you  become  stagnant, 
and  then  you're  through." 

Dache"  calls  herself  a  product  of  the 
depression,  and  she  says,  "Any  time  is  a 
good  time  to  go  into  business  if  you 
really  want  to."  She  bought  a  lot  and 
had  a  building  constructed  on  East  Fifty- 
sixth  Street  in  1937.  The  eighth  and  ninth 
floors  are  a  penthouse  in  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jean  Despres  reside.  "From  Mon- 
day to  Friday  I  never  leave  the  house," 
Dache  says. 

At  six  in  the  evening  when  Despres 
comes  home  he  rides  up  in  the  elevator, 
stopping  at  each  floor  and  calling  Lilly, 
until  he  locates  his  spouse.  At  the  sound 
of  his  voice  Dache"  drops  everything. 
From  then  until  eight  in  the  morning 
there  is  no  Miss  Dache"  in  the  house,  only 
Mrs.  Despres.  "My  husband  says  I  must 
not  work  when  he  is  at  home." 

On  Friday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Despres  depart  for  their  country  place  at 
Poundridge,  Connecticut,  where  they 
raise  chickens  and  rabbits  and  lead  the 
life  of  an  average  couple.  On  Sunday 
they  attend  eleven-o'clock  Mass  in  the 
village  church  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
entertain  a  few  friends. 

"Jean  doesn't  like  for  me  to  be  in  busi- 
ness," DachS  says.  "But,"  she  adds  wish- 
fully, "I  think  he's  just  a  little  proud  of 
me  because  sometimes  he  says,  'Meet  my 
wife,  Lilly  Dache!'  "  OEZJtZJ 
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OWN  a  Business 


at. 

Clean  and  Moth  proof  rugs  and  upbol- 
sterv  "In  the  home."  Patented  equip- 
ment. Noshop  needed.  Duraclean  deal- 
er's gross  profits  up  to  $20  a  day  on 
EACH  serviceman.  These  Nationally 
Advertised  services  create  repeat  cus- 
tomers. Easy  to  learn.  Quickly  estab- 
lished. Easy  terms.  Send  today  for 
FREE  Booklet— Full  details. 
DURACLEAN  CO..  1-2  PL,  DEERFIELD,  ILL. 


Get  Well 

QUICKER 

From  Your  Cough 
Duo  to  a  Cola 

Fr  y  c  Honay  * Tar 
V  Lb    I     O  Cough  Compound 


CRUSLBY Announces 
big  NEW  models! 

They're  here  — five  new  Crosley  style  leodenl  New  Croi- 
Icy  Sedan  Deluxe  it  bigger'  It's  the  latest  word  in  Amer- 
ican design.  New  speed-line  styling,  rich  interior,  choice 
fabrics  Seats  4  with  ample  luggage  room.  Crosley— the 
world's  biggest-selling  Station  Wagon  — has  larger,  longer 
body  lines.  All  steel.  No  increose  in  price.  New  Crosley 
Convertible  gets  admiring  glonces  wherever  it  goes  And 
smart  Crosley  trucks  save  money  by  the  mile. 

That's  not  oil.  Today  s  Crosley  engine  gives  you  even 
more  power,  even  better  hill  climbing  —  even  greoter 
economy  —  35  to  50  miles  on  a  gallon  of  regulor  gasoline 
Smart  enough  for  small  incomes,  inexpensive  enough  for 
high  income  tax  brackets  I  Crosley  gives  ypu  more  for 
your  money.  Prices  ronge  down  word  from  the  Station 
Wagon  at  only   $929   F.O.8  ,  Morion,   Indiana. 

See  all  five  models  of 
your  dealer  s  Or  write 
for  free  catalog  — Cros- 
ley Motors,  2530-CC 
Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cin- 
cinnati 14,  Ohio. 
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Collier's  believes... 


College  Teaching  Doesrft  Pay 


JOLLIER'S  believes  we  Ameri- 
^  can  people  ought  to  have  sense 
and  imagination  enough  to  pay  col- 
lege teachers  decent  salaries.  It's 
something  we  don't  do,  generally  speaking,  at 
this  time.  If  you  scanned  the  entire  field  of  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  you  would  have 
to  look  long  before  finding  groups  worse  paid 
■  than  college  teachers  and  particularly  in  the  so- 
called  endowed  colleges. 

An  ambitious  young  man,  until  lately  an  as- 
sistant professor  in  a  well-known  college,  tells 
his  story  and  that  of  thousands  of  other  men  and 
women  in  next  week's  Collier's.  He  is  a  Ph.D. 
graduate  in  mathematics.  He  finally  got  a  salary 
of  $2,250. 

This  young  professor  found  that  he  and  his 
wife  could  not  support  two  small  children  and 
themselves  on  such  pay.  No  matter  how  frugal 
and  austere  and  ingenious  they  were,  it  seemed 
not  possible  to  keep  solvent. 

His  story  is  interesting.  It  is  not  exaggerated. 
Being  an  adaptable  young  man  and  plainly  no 
fool,  he  could  take  a  hint.  What  he  did  is  what 
thousands  of  others  are  doing.  He  quit  teaching 
and  got  a  better-paying  job. 

Another  job  solved  his  personal  financial 
problem.  But  it  certainly  was  no  solution  of  the 
college  problem  or  of  the  public  problem  of  pro- 
viding competent  teachers  for  higher  education. 

Our  American  way  of  life  is  made  possible  by 
education.  Cut  off  the  supply  of  college-trained 
technicians  and  almost  instantly  you  lower  the 
level  of  material  production.  The  United  States 
is  immensely  productive  because,  among  other 


factors,  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  well- 
educated  workers  than  any  other  country. 

We  built  our  wpy  of  life  on  an  educated  peo- 
ple but  we  have  not  given  enough  thought,  or 
money,  to  the  support  of  higher  education.  For 
as  long  as  we  can  remember,  college  salaries 
have  been  low,  but  in  the.  last  years  of  inflation 
the  college  pay  has  become  calamitously  inade- 
quate. 

Colleges  can't  be  blamed.  They  have  little 
money.  Their  endowments  yield  less  than  ever. 
It  is  hard  to  find  rich  philanthropists  to  give  new 
endowments.  Very  few  colleges  charge  students 
enough  to  pay  the  costs  of  present  instruction. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  public  interest,  the  na- 
tional welfare,  vitally  needs  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  historically  has  been  available  in  the 
colleges.  If  all  our  present  colleges  went  bank- 
rupt and  the  professors  all  got  other  jobs  we 
should  have  very  quickly  to  create  a  new  higher 
educational  system.  We  could  not  afford  to  be 
slow  about  it. 

It  is  a  dismaying  waste  to  lose  a  well-trained 
teacher  to  some  other  better-paying  occupation. 
Many  professors  can  better  themselves  finan- 
cially by  learning  to  drive  busses  or  mine  coal, 
or  peddle  milk.  But  is  it  wise  for  us  as  a  nation 
to  let  the  valuable  skill  of  scholars  and  scientists 
be  drained  out  of  the  teaching  profession? 
Should  not  we  have  the  gumption  to  find  ways  of 
paying  decent  salaries  to  people  who  want  to 
teach  and  who  are  qualified  by  education  and 
personal  qualities  and  inclinations  to  teach? 

To  ask  such  questions  is  to  suggest  inevitable 
answers. 


Of  course,  we  can  find  ways  of  paying  profe 
sors.   Twenty-five  years  ago  farmers  were  at  I 
disadvantage.    Sons  and  daughters  of  farme 
abandoned  agriculture  and  crowded  into 
cities  for  jobs.    Presently  the  nation  began 
fumble  over  the  plight  of  the  farmers.  Today 
reason  of  legislation  as  well  as  of  other  factoij 
agriculture  is  a  well-paid,  pleasant  way  of 

The  need  to  keep  good  teachers  in  colleges  I 
just  as  urgent  as  it  was  to  induce  farmers  to  coj 
tinue  contentedly  to  till  the  land.  The  need 
keep  teachers  satisfied  because  they  are  fairl 
paid  is  just  as  great.  Certainly  a  teacher  nursirl 
a  feeling  of  having  been  forgotten  when  justitf 
was  being  done  is  in  a  poor  mood  to  be  the  guicj 
and  philosopher  of  youth. 

Collier's  thinks  much  can,  should  and  will 
done  to  stop  this  drain  of  the  teachers  from  tr,| 
colleges.  Americans  are  used  to  paying  for  wh;l 
they  get.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  for  nc|j 
paying  the  fair  costs  of  college  education, 
more  is  there  any  reason  to  make  college  teacl 
ing  an  ill-paid  occupation  unsatisfactory  to  anjl 
one  except  drudges  and  those  without  spirit  (| 
ambition. 

Collier's  thinks  that  one  quick  step  forwarl 
would  be  to  raise  college  tuition  so  that  student! 
actually  more  nearly  pay  for  what  they  get.  Ncl 
all  students  come  of  families  able  to  pay  tbl 
higher  costs.  For  such,  scholarships  should  bl 
provided  and  soon,  if  necessary,  at  public  cosl| 
as  in  the  G.I.  system. 

Perhaps  you  have  other  fruitful  ideas.  Col 
lier's  is  interested  in  your  suggestions.  Whatj 
your  solution?  Speak  up. ...  W.  L.  C| 


*    *    * 


'It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 


*    *    ir 
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Is  England's 

Socialized  Medicine 

Working? 

What  Hollywood 

Doesn't  Know  About 

Women 


— . ) 


BIRTH  OF  A  STARLET 

3! 


INFECTIOUS  DANDRUFF,  with  its  toll- 
tale  (lakes  .iikI  scales,  is  an  all  too 
common  ailment  which  should  never 
be  taken  lighth  . 

If  you  have  any  evidence  of  it  don't 
fool  around  with  so-called  "overnight" 
cures  devoid  of  antiseptic  |k>wcr.  Get 
hus\  with  l.isterinc  Antiseptic  and 
massage  which  treats  infection  as  it 
should    be    treated    .    .    .    with    rapid 

germ-killing  action. 

Kill*  "Bottle  Bacillus" 

You  simply  douse  l.isterinc  Antiseptic 
on  the  scalp  and  it  goes  to  work,  kill- 


ing literally  millions  of  germs.  Most 
important  of  all.  it  kills  the  stubborn 
"bottle  bacillus"  (P.  ovale). 

This  is  the  ugh  customer  that  so 
man)  dermatologists  sa\  is  a  causa- 
tive agent  of  infectious  dandruff. 

See  Quirk  Remit* 

You'll  be  delighted  to  see  how  quickly 
\  on  begin  to  note  improvement.  Km- 
barrassing  flakes  and  scales  begin  to 
disappear  from  scalp,  hair  and  coat 
collar.  Itching  is  alleviated.  Your  scalp 
feels  marvelous!)  cool,  fresh  and 
healthier.  And  your  hair  returns  to 
its  natural  good-looks.  Remember,  in 

clinical   tests.   twice-a-da\    use  of 
Listerine  Antiseptic  brought  marked 
improvement  within  a  month  to  76'  , 
of  the  dandruff  sufferers. 

Don't  wait  till  infectious  dandruff 
gets  a  head  start. Guard  against  it  now. 
Make  l.isterinc  Antiseptic  and  massage 
a  regular  part  of  regular  hair-washing 
routine,  l.isterinc  Antiseptic  is  the 
same  antiseptic  that  has  been  famous 
for  more  than  60  \ears  in  the  field  of 
oral  hygiene. 

Lambert PHARMACAL(]o.,.S/./.o/n.«i.  Mo. 


The  "Bottl*  Bacillus" 
IPITYR0SP0RUM  OVALE) 


AT  THE  FIRST  SIGN  OF  FLAKES  AND  SCALES 

LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 
Quick  / 


P.  S.  IT'S  NEW!  Have  you  tried  Listerine  TOOTH  PASTE,  the  M1NTY  3-way  ptescription  for  your  teeth? 


^ 


says 

traveling 

man 


Lew  C.  Oesterle,  Los  Angeles 

"I  can't  say  enough 


FOR  */ 

'ft***5* 

fjf       SUPPORTER  BELT!" 


That's  right,  Mr.  Oesterle!  Men  in  all 
walks  of  life  report  that  "BRACER"  helps 
them  look  trimmer,  feel  better,  helps 
relieve  fatigue. 

No  other  similar  garment  offers  all 
the  features  of  BRACER":  full  2-way 
stretch  all-elastic  seamless  belt  gently 
but  firmly  pulls  your  stomach  in,  helps 
you  stand  straighter,  your  clothes  fit 
better.  Special  design  of  waistband 
assures  snug  fit,  minimum  roll;  soft, 
roomy,  no-gape  fly-front  pouch  is  self- 
adjusting  to  any  position;  exclusive 
tubular  elastic  leg  bands — no  crease, 
no  curl,  no  roll. 

Ask  at  your  department,  men's  wear, 
drug  or  surgical  store  for  the 
supporter  belt  first  in  pop//-  £Aef\ 
larity  —  "BRACER" '03U 

"BRACER*"  Royal  .  .  .wider, 
cooler,  more  porous  waist- 
band with  more  support  .  .  . 


$500 
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BLACK  &  WHITE  BAI 

The  response  to  Howard  Whit mat I 
articles  on  The  College  Fraternity  I 
(Jan.  8th  and  15th)  was  so  big  A 
fervent  that  The  Week's  Mail  is  at 
entirely  to  the  subject  this  week\ 
majority  of  letters  received  rei 
disapproval  of  the  position  taken 
matter  by  the  article,  by  about  3  /ofl 

Dear   Sir:    1   am   amazed    that  G| 
would    publish  such   tripe.    As  a 
erner,  a  Catholic,  who  went  to  al 
Northern    university,    made    an    ol 
social  fraternity,  later  to  become  (I 
its  national  executives,  I  know  whe: 
speak.    Professional  crusaders  are  n 
ing  to  tell  the  college  fraternity  v : 
may  induct  as  members  nor  how  to  n 
internal  affairs.    I  sat  in  classroom- 
Negroes.  Chinese  and   persons  of 
other  races  and  creeds.    1  sat  with 
in  the  theater.  1  competed  with  th. 
sports.    That  is  democracy  at  work) 
it  is  my  inalienable  right  to  discrinl 
as  to  whom  I  shall  take  into  my  ho 
fraternize  with  socially.    I  thus  distl 
nated  in  my  use  of  the  "white  ball"  tc)i 
new  members  to  my  fraternity,  my 
away   from   home.    What  is   wrong  ' 
that?   Remember  the  adage:  "God  ga>| 
our  relatives;  we  choose  our  friends. 
R.  H.  Hoge,  Toledo, 

...  A  truckload  of  rotten  vegetabl 
the  editors  of  Collier's  for  runnin;! 
antifraternity  article. 

John  G.  Miller,  Seattle.  \ ! 

...   If  a  fraternity  wishes  to  hav.: 
membership  of  a  select  few,  there  si 
be  no  rule  against  it.    It  would  be  i 
a   law  that  would  force  the  Vande  i 
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too,  | 


fly  to  all  6  continents ! 


NORTH    AMERICA 

flie  Bald  Eagle 


. . .  and  more  people, 
twice  as  many  people, 

fly  abroad  by  Pan  American 

than  by  all  other 

U.S.  airlines  combined! 

In  the  oldest  legends  of  the  human  race, 
man  has  always  wished  he  could  fly  — 
usually  with  the  wings  of  a  hird. 

Today,  borne  swiftly  and  safely  on 
the  great  metal  wings  of  the  Clippers, 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
fly  faster  and  climb  higher  than  any 
eagle  has  ever  flown.  An  average  of 
131,998  passengers  per  month  choose 
Pan  American — far  more  than  fly  on 
any  other  international  airline  in  the 
world!  .  .  .  For  Clipper  reservations  to 
all  major  destinations  on  6  continents, 
call  your  Travel  Agent  or — 

Pm Amehicm 


World Am wm 


^*^^tti^f 


•Clipper,  Trade  Mark,  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc. 


ASIA 

Golden  Plieatcmt 


More  magic  on  the  cuff — 
SWANK'S  popular  Loop  Links*  in 

a  rich,  new  two-tone  treatment.  The  loop  effect  is  an 
illusion,  but  there's  nothing  illusory  about  the  way  they  hold 
your  cuffs  —  in  flawless  alignment.  A  worthy 

finishing  touch  to  any  wardrobe.  $3.50. 


to  let  me  come  to  their  social  gatherings. 
Remember- -there  are  three  sides  to  every 
story — your  side — my  side — and  the  right 
side.  Please,  for  a  change,  give  the  South  a 
break  (not  their  necks)  and  stay  off  the 
touchy  racial  issues.  .  .  . 

Calvin  Wright,  Opelika,  Ala. 

...  I  can  answer  everything  Howard  Whit- 
man says  with  one  word:  NUTS! 

C.  M.  Buck,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

.  .  .  This  is  a  sensational  yellow-journal 
type  of  article  calculated  to  agitate  igno- 
rance and  promote  circulation.  The  "free- 
dom of  choice"  to  choose  one's  own 
associates  is  a  constitutional  right  under  our 
republican  form  of  government.  The  col- 
lege fraternity  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
democratic  form  of  social  organization  in 
this  country  or  the  world.  It  is  the  only  type 
of  organization  where  class  and  money  lines 
are  entirely  obliterated  and  where  a  deserv- 
ing rich  man's  son  is  more  nearly  liable  to 
be  blackballed  than  an  undeserving  or  in- 
competent poor  man's  son.  .  .  . 

Comdr.  Nelson  T.  Levings,  U.S.N. R., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

...  I  observe  nature  once  in  a  while.  I  no- 
tice a  lot  of  different  species  of  wild  duck 
feed  on  the  same  ponds  together.  They 
seem  to  fly  in  separate  flocks  though  and 
mate  accordingly.  I  have  noticed  the  same 
things  about  cattle  and  horses  in  a  pasture, 
fowls  in  the  barnyard  and  fish  in  the 
streams.  Looks  like  they  are  pretty  un- 
democratic and  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it.  Suggest  that  you  "do-good- 
ers" start  first  with  these  lower  forms  of 
life,  in  order  to  get  a  little  experience  be- 
fore tackling  the  human  race. 

Ray  Alvis,  McAllen,  Texas 


Always  look  for  the  name 

'MWf.  on  all  our  product* 


Price  subject  to  Federal  Tax  •p.twu.d 

Xllnlm  ~ ®  Swum.  Inc..  Aul.boro.  tui 


lated. 


Social  congeniality  cannot  be  legis- 
Elizabeth  L.  Kent,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


.  .  .  Would  you  please  advise  me  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Whitman  and  the  editors  of  Col- 
lier's regularly  entertain  members  of  the  so- 
called  "colored"  races  in  their  homes  and 
belong  to  clubs  having  Negro  members?  .  . . 
F.  C.  Harris,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

.  .  .  Believe  me,  I  know  there  are  many 
thirigs  wrong  with  the  Greek  system,  but  I 
do  not  consider  racial  prejudice  as  one  of 
them.  Snobbery  is  one  of  the  most  deep- 
seated  human  weaknesses,  and  there  isn't 
the  slightest  question  in  my  mind  that  snob- 
bery is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  fra- 
ternity system. 

Carl  Bertsch,  Pacific  Palisades,  Cal. 

.  .  .  Forty  years  ago,  when  I  went  to  col- 
lege, being  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  track, 
I  wasn't  pledged.  I  didn't  have  fine  clothes, 
couldn't  dance,  or  wisecrack  in  the  prevail- 
ing mode  of  the  day.  In  spite  of  these  handi- 
caps I  went  ahead  getting  my  education, 
dated  the  girls,  and  after  the  manner  of  life, 
finished  schooling  and  went  into  the  world 
to  battle  life.  I  have  never  begrudged  the 
fraternity  man  his  mead  of  joy  from  his 
clique  and  I  have  never  been  envious  that  I 
was  not  elected.  ...  If  a  man  feels  that  he  is 
just  as  good  as  the  other  fellow,  that  is  suf- 
ficient. ...  S.  Baker,  Houston,  Texas 

.  .  .  The  closely  knit,  intimate,  big-family 
atmosphere  of  the  fraternity  is  the  college 
boy's  substitute  for  home  and  family. 
What  board  of  judges  proposes  to  tell  you 
with  whom  you  must  share  your  bedroom 
in  the  name  of  democracy? 

J.  C.  Marquis,  Evansville,  Ind. 

.  .  .  This  writer  is  debarred,  as  a  noncol- 
legian,  from  college  clubs  and  fraternities, 
as  a  white  man  from  Afro- American  lodges, 
as  an  Occidental  from  Chinese  tongs,  as  a 
Protestant  from  Knights  of  Columbus,  as 
a  gentile  from  B'nai  B'rith.  An  income  of  a 
bit  less  than  a  million  bars  him  from  swank 
New  York  clubs.  Does  he  whine  about 
"discrimination"?  Not  at  all!  He  mingles 
socially   with   all   sorts   and  conditions   of 


men.    Dear  Grandma  told  us  boyj 
wicked  would  never  be  happy  in 
they  couldn't  speak  our  language."! 
isn't  true  religion  or  "democracy," 
most  of  it. 
Charles  F.  Collisson,  Tuckaho«j 

.  .  .  Force  them  to  accept  in  the 
boys  they  do  not  want  and  you  wi| 
the  present  frats  underground  and 
provide  a  live  field  for  radical  big'1! 
develop  a  wider  cleavage  between  ra  i 
creeds  than  the  present  setup  provki 
Harry  B.  Leopold,  Baltimoi<i 

.  .  .  Your  article  would  indicate 
best  way  to  eliminate  discriminatio 
eliminate  those  who  discriminate.   1M 
suit  would  end  up  eliminating  a  lar{ 
centage  of  the  American   populatic 
seriously  curtail  your  magazine  circ 
James  Fleck,  Grosse  Pointe 

...  It  appears  Mr.  Whitman  got  tl 
somewhere  between  the  horns  and  t 
The  college  fraternity  crisis?    Howj 
the  kindergarten  crisis?   Or  the  crisis 
cradle?   If  we're  ever  going  to  lick  dil 
nation  we've  got  to  keep  the  poison  f 
the  reach  of  little  kids.    By  the  timl 
people  have  reached  college  they  arj 
rated  with  prejudice. 

Harry  Maxwell,  Jr.,  Sharon 


.   .   .   When   Vernon   Geddy,  chain 
Princeton's     Inter-Club     Committee, 
writer  Whitman  that  there  is  no  "rac 
ligious  or  social  segregation"  in  the 
ton  club  system  he  was  just  simply  t 
through  his  hat.    But  did  Geddy 
that  until  now  no  Negroes  had  even, 
aged  to  get  into  Princeton;  that  ncfci 
have  ever  been  admitted  to  Ivy,  Co 
Cap  and  Gown  and  some  other  top 
that  a  few  years  ago  one  boy  com 
suicide  because  his  brother's  club  woi 
also  admit  him?  There  is  plenty  of  pi 
segregation  at  both  Princeton  and  H 
— though  probably  not  as  much  as 
smaller  colleges.    (The  snobbishness 
upper  classes  has  always  been  exce 
the  snobbishness  of  the  middle  classesj 
H.  T.  M.,  Portland 

.  .  .  The  College  Fraternity  Crisis  woi 
very  amusing  if  the  possible  future  i 
of  such  "tripe"'  were  not  so  fearsome, 
arguments  are  usually  fomented  by 
hordes  of  recent  Asiatic  and  Mons 
un-Christian,  European-minded  "scunrlj 
migrants,  who,  unable  to  attain  our  Af 
can  Christian  culture,  try  to  drag  us 


to  their  levels. 


C.  J.  McCormack,  Anderson, 

...  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  leng 
which  a  man  will  go  to  "stick  his  nos* 
other  people's  affairs. 

D.  W.  Huber,  Trenton,  J 

...  I  am  a  Negro  and  I  do  not  wish  t<  oir 
a  white  fraternity.  .  .  . 

George  Wophers,  Chicagi  IL 

...  A  simple  answer  would  be  th;  a 
fraternities   require   the   following   cc» 
erations    for    membership:    Any    Catlfc 
must  give  up  his  religion.    Any  Jew  {a 
agree  to  perform  heavy  manual  work  d 
day.  Any  Negro  must  agree  that  after  p 
uation  he  will  devote  himself  to  the  bi  er 
ment  and  education  of  his  own  race  W 
the  lower  level. 

Silly,  but  no  more  so  than  Whitman  ir 
tide.  H.  E.  Drugan,  Columbus,  Hi 

.  .  .  Let  us  have  a  little  "discriminate 
Each  to  his  own  and  with  the  right  to  .  & 
ciate  with  the  friends  of  his  choice,  a  let 
nation  where  if  a  group  wishes  to  be  "e  u- 
sive"  that  is  their  right,  and  if  they  p  er 
not  to  be  they  also  have  the  same  right 
Margaret  Cog:H 

. .  .  What  can  you  expect  from  the  frate 
containing  students,  when  the  adults  01 
college  boards  have  set  their  quota  i  » 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  36) 
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fouve  nothing  to  lose 
but  your  whiskers! 

ere 's  the  deal  on  the  ALL-NEW  Schick  Electric  Shaver:  Buy  it  and  try  it  for 
)  full  days.  If  you  don't  agree  that  it's  the  easiest  way  of  shaving  since  men 
opped  wearing  beards  —  you  get  your  money  back! 


'TOU'VE    undoubtedly    been    hearing 
about    the    spanking    new    Schick 
■srywhere  you  go. 

d  we  can  tell  you  that  every  week 
•msands  of  men  shift  to  Schick  for  good. 

-Jt — we  want  your  face  to  find  out  too! 
*  were  making  you  this  straightfor- 
ird,  sure-thing  proposition. 

:  5t  buy  a  Schick  from  any  dealer. 

,.^ve  with  it  for  10  full  days.  See  how 
sy  shaving  can  be. 

_:ess  the  new  Stop -Start  Switch  and 
itch  those  V-16  Shearing  Heads  zip 

,/ough  the  fightingest  beard  you  can 

se.  Look  at  the  smooth  beardless 

:e  that  emerges  —  free  from  cuts, 

•ape  and  whiskers.  And  the  shaver 

: cleaned  by  a  flip  of  the  Whisk- Its. 

aw 

ien:  If  you  don't  agree  with  thou- 
nds  of  others — if  you  don't  find 
at  Schick  shaving  is  easier,  slicker, 
lickei — return  your  Schick  to  your 
•aler  and  get  your  money  back  in 

11. 

d 

)u've    nothing    to    lose — except   your 
ard!  Youve  a  lot  to  gain  by  hurrying 
your  nearest  Schick  dealer  before  your 
rxt  shave. 

-HICK    INCORPORATED.   STAMFORD.  CONN. 


rf//-neiv,  ffirovpfi  and  f/>roi/&/> 

Schick   Shaver 


New  Super  (shown   above)  $22.50 
Colonel  with  new  3-M  head  $17.50 


The  Schick   Travel  Kit 

Answer  to  the  prayers  of  any 
man  who  ever  travels.  A  genu- 
ine leather  case  by  Rumpp,  with 
zipper  closure,  luggage -cloth 
lining.  Nylon  brush,  comb,  mir- 
ror, toothbrush  container,  nail 
file,  shaver  cord,  shaver  cleaning 
brush  and  — THE  ALL- NEW 
$22.50  SCHICK  SUPER.  Com- 
plete Kit,  including  Federal 
Tax,  $34.50. 


When  shoe  value  is 
measured  in  terms  of  months 
of  wear  rather  than  price 
per  pair,  the  wisdom  of  choosing 
quality  is  obvious.  Florsheim 
Shoes  are  better  made  to 
last  you  longer,  and  cost  less 
per  day  of  wear.  That  is  why 
millions  of  men  recognize 
that  Florsheim  quality 


is  sound  shoe  economy. 


Florsheim 


The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company  •  Chicago  •  Makers  of  fine  shoes  for  men  and  women 
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*  Keep  Up  * 
Wth  the  World 


v* 


* 


BY  FRELING  FOSTER 


Between  1888  and  1890  in  New 
Orleans,  the  Maffia,  a  secret  society  of 
Italians,  was  so  powerful  that  its  mem- 
bers were  able  to  terrorize  the  city  and 
commit  40  murders  without  serious 
interference.  Then  they  killed  the 
popular  chief  of  police  and  19  of  them 
were  quickly  arrested  and  indicted. 
Because  the  jury  had  been  intimi- 
dated, the  nine  men  tried  first  were 
acquitted  but,  having  another  indict- 
ment against  them,  were  returned  to 
Parish  Prison.  The  verdict  so  enraged 
the  people  that  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, a  mob  headed  by  60  leading  citi- 
zens broke  into  the  jail  and  killed  1 1 
of  these  gangsters.  As  their  families 
in  Italy  demanded  reparations,  Wash- 
ington settled  the  matter  with  Rome 
for  $25,000. 

•*•*••••• 


stealing  funds  which  he  had  coll 
for  religious  causes,  yet  the  mai 
managed,  upon  his  return  to  Wi: 
sin,  to  keep  his  past  a  secret,  re 
his  "labors  for  the  Lord"  and  to 
everyone  into  believing  he  was  a  | 
and  benevolent  soul.  Then  Coffej 
and  married  Mrs.  Hattie  Hales 
after  a  few  weeks,  killed  her  fo 
$5,000  in  oil  stocks.     Four  m( 
later,  a  relative  of  the  victim  di; 
ered  she  was  missing  and  that  her 
band  had  sold  some  of  her  st 
When  arrested,  Coffey  admitted 
ing  his  wife's  name  on  the  certifk 
but  explained  that  she  had  given 
to  him,  and  had  since  run  away, 
day,  within  hearing  distance  of 
fey's  cell,  the  sheriff  confided 
deputy  that  they  would  soon  ! 
whether  the  prisoner  had  mure 
his  wife  by  keeping  a  record  o 
weight,  as  guilt  caused  a  man  to  » 
away  a  pound  or  two  every  24  hi 
So  Coffey  was  weighed  daily  and . 
losing  nine  pounds  in  a  week,  b 
down,  confessed  and  was  given  a 
sentence.    He  never  learned  tha 
make   him   increasingly   lighter, 
sheriff  fixed  the  scales  every  day. 

•••••••*• 

Among  every  1,000  blind  a 
Americans,  only  30  want  and  ca 
trained  to  use  a  dog  guide  and 
eight  of  them  can  afford  to  own 
The  other  970  persons  either  do 
want  a  dog  or  cannot  adjust  tl 
selves  to  such  a  companion. 

••••••••• 

For  several  years,  students  in 
Department  of  Legal  Medicine 
Harvard  University  have  been  tai 
how  to  solve  cases  of  sudden  d 
with  miniature  replicas  of  scene 
actual  crimes,  built  on  a  scale  of 
inch  to  the  foot,  by  Mrs.  Frances 
of  Littleton,  New  Hampshire.  Gu> 
by  police  photographs  and  a  comp 
description  of  the  scene  to  be  m. 
she  faithfully  reproduces,  besides 
exact  position  and  condition  of 
corpse,  all  the  details.  In  some  mo< 
these  have  included  a  mouse  in  a  t 
rust  on  a  furnace  pipe,  cigarette  b 
with  lip-stick  traces,  partly  emp 
liquor  bottles  and  heel  scratches  in' 
floor. 


One  of  the  most  unusual  weddings 
of  the  20th  century  took  place  in  1936 
in  Surat,  India.  Wearing  pearls  and 
diamonds  worth  a  fortune,  the  couple 
were  joined  in  holy  matrimony  in  a 
great  Hindu  temple  by  a  high-caste 
priest,  who  used  the  complete  mar- 
riage ritual,  which  took  several  hours. 
Thousands  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
thousands  lined  the  streets  to  watch 
the  procession  on  its  way  to  and  from 
the  temple  and  hundreds  attended  the 
wedding  banquet  for  the  happy  bride 
and  groom — a  pair  of  monkeys 
owned  by  a  millionaire. 

••••*•••* 

Early  in  1927  in  Mauston,  Wiscon- 
sin, William  N.  Coffey,  a  champion 
bluffer,  was  bluffed  into  a  murder  con- 
fession by  a  unique  ruse.  He  had 
served  a  term  in  an  Iowa  prison  for 


Ten  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.    Contributions  must  be  aecompw 
by  their  source  of  information.    Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's,   250  Park   Are., 
York   (17),  N.  Y.    This  column  is  copyrighted  and  no  Items  may  be  reproduced  without  permls 
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If  you  fish  in  balmy  climes  this  winter,  we 
hope  you  hook  one  of  these  ocean  fighters: 


When  you  go  winter  fishing 

"TRADEMARKS' 
OF  NATURE. 


identify  the  fish  you  catch 


//  you   fish   through   the   ice,  you  might  catch 
some  of  these: 


WALL-EYED  PIKE  a  large,  fine 
flavored,  freshwater  fish  identified 
by  strong  canine  teeth,  an  upper 
jaw  reaching  to  the  hind  margin  of 
the  eye  and  a  long  sleek  body. 


YELLOW  PERCH -a  widespread 
favorite  marked  by  yellowish  tinted 
sides  and  a  peculiar  head  profile 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  hump 
ahead  of  the  spiny  dorsal  fin. 


SMELT— a  tasty  lit- 
tle fellow  identified 
by  a  small  slender 
body  with  silvery 
sides,  a  short  spine- 
less dorsal  fin  and 
strong  teeth. 


"Ethyl"  antiknock  fluid  is  made  by  fTMYl  CORPORATION,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Let  us  guarantee 


every  picture  you  take  I 

(OFFER  EXPIRES  MARCH  31,  1949) 


Here's  a  good  way  to  start  the  new  year. 

For  we  will  guarantee  every  picture 
you  take  through  March  31st  of  this  year 
—indoor  or  outdoor— if  you  take  them  on 
Superpan  Press  Film. 

If  you're  not  satisfied  with  each  picture 
you  get  on  Superpan  Press  Film,  fill  in 
the  coupon  your  dealer  will  give  you  and 
mail  with  the  negatives  and  original  film 
carton  to  Ansco,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

We  will  send  you  a  new  roll  of  film  free. 
We'll  also  point  out  how  you  can  improve 
your  picture  taking.  Don't  delay,  though 
—  guarantee  expires  March  31,  1949. 

And  we'll  back  up  this  guarantee,  no 
matter  what  camera  you  use.  Although 
you'll  find  that  taking  good  pictures  is 


a  great  deal  easier  if  you  use  the  Ansco 
Pioneer  Camera,  one  model  of  the  nearly 
two  million  Ansco  cameras  sold  last  year. 

The  Pioneer  has  a  factory-set  lens  that 
requires  no  focusing.  No  guessing.  No 
gadgets.  Just  line  up  your  subject  in  the 
eye-level  view  finder,  and  click! 

Best  of  all,  the  Pioneer  20  Camera 
costs  only  $7.50  plus  tax.  Synchronized 
flash  attachment  costs  only  $2.75  plus 
tax. 

Get  an  Ansco  Pioneer  Camera  and  a 
roll  of  Ansco  Superpan  Press  Film  and 
see  how  easy 
(and  sure)  pic- 
ture taking  can 
be!  Ansco,  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y. 


ASK     FOR 


Ansco 


FILM    &    CAMERAS 


A  Division  of  General  Aniline  &  Film  Corporation,  "from  Research  fo  Reality" 


The  Weeks  Work 


W~|HEN  Lester  Velie  recently 
flew  to  England  to  see 
how   our   cousins   were 

I    faring    under    Socialism 

(Is  England's  Socialized 
Medicine  Working?,  p.  13),  he  found 
them  in  their  ninth  year  of  rationing, 
i.e.,  austerity.  Just  before  Christmas, 
had  come  the  unkindest  cut  of  all — 
halving  of  the  bacon  ration  from  two 
slices  a  week  to  one. 
Food  Minister  John  Strachey  was 


Mrs.  Lester  Velie  (foreground) 
and  Gwyn  Barker,  with  their 
notebooks,  queue   up  for  tripe 

bitterly  tagged  the  Wizard  of  1  Oz., 
and  women  who  had  never  before 
touched  the  stuff  queued  up  for  hours 
in  the  cold  for  a  portion  of  ration-free 
tripe  to  supplement  the  20  cents' 
worth  of  rationed  meat  per  week. 
Mrs.  Velie  and  Gwyn  Barker,  of  Col- 
lier's London  office,  interviewed  the 
tripe  queuers  at  Nottingham,  and  one 
of  them  gave  Mrs.  Velie  a  recipe  for 
an  eggless,  milkless  English  cake. 

In  the  course  of  the  trip  Mr.  Velie 
lost  an  antique  silver  cuff  button, 
which  he  replaced  with  an  equally  an- 
tique safety  pin,  refusing  to  replace  it 
with  an  English  one,  since  prices  are 
high,  quality  low  in  England.  Thus 
accoutered,  he  saw  England's  great, 
including  Cripps  and  Morrison. 

When  an  appointment  came  with 
the  bandboxy  Anthony  Eden,  Mrs. 
Velie  put  her  foot  down.  "You  can't 
see  the  World's  Best  Dressed  States- 
man with  a  safety  pin  in  your  cuff!" 

"Why  not?"  Velie  shot  back. 
"There  were  times  he  wore  them!" 

Still  pinned,  Velie  went  to  Eden's 
fine  home — and  was  greeted  by  Eden 
in  stocking  feet,  braces  hanging. 

During  the  full  hour  of  the  inter- 
view, Eden  paced  the  floor  in  his 
socks.  "My  wife  will  never  believe 
it,"  the  grateful  Velie  told  Eden. 
"This  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life." 

SLOAN  NIBLEY  (Go  East,  Young 
Lady,  p.  20)  says  his  case  history 
is  not  Siegfriedian  saga.  He's  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  had  the  usual  jobs 
in  lumber  camps  and  cattle  ranches, 
finally  left  UCLA  to  sell  beer.  He 
started  to  write,  wandered  into  the 
movies  as  a  script  writer,  and  then 
went  to  war.  "After  three  years  in  the 


This  week's  cover:  Girl 
with  Spring  Bonnet.  Look- 
ing at  you  is  Brynhild  John- 
son, one  of  Mr.  Powers' 
more  extraordinary  mod- 
els. A  year  ago  David  O. 
Selznick  took  one  look  at 
her,  signed  her  for  poten- 
tial stardom.  Then  Col- 
lier's editors  took  a  look 
and  sent  Ray  Solowinski  to 
capture  her  for  the  cover 
and  pix  on  pp.  64  and  65. 


Navy  (lieutenant),"  says  Mr.  N 
"I  returned  to  my  old  Holly 
haunts,  and  because  times  were  v 
went  to  work  writing  Westerns, 
ten  in  a  row.  Then  had  a  play 
duced  here,  married  film  ac| 
Linda  Stirling,  graduate  of  hors> 
eras,  and  right  now  I'm  writi 
movie  for  Dick  Powell  and  i 
tiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  an 
I  like  to  write  short  stories  bee 
you  find  out  how  they  end  sc 
than  plays  or  pictures." 

THE  other  day  it  looked  as  ; 
might  lose  an  editor  among 
MSS.  and  literary  bric-a-brac  tha 
beginning  to  clutter  up  the  Col 
offices,  so  we  had  a  pre-spring  b 
cleaning — the  first  in  many  y 
Ancient  desks,  cupboards  and 
ners  gave  up  long-neglected  won 

For  years  an  odd-shaped  piec 
wood  had  been  leaning  in  full 
against  a  wall  in  the  writers'  cul 
Nobody  had  ever  turned  it  aroui 
see  what  it  was.    It  proved  to 
zither    that    Walter    Davenport 
been  missing  for  years.  The  hari 
ica  that  was  found  was  his,  too, 
for  a  few  moments  afterward  h> 
in  his  office  plucking  the  zither 
blowing  the  mouth  organ. 

Three  pairs  of  glasses  poppec 


Quentin  Reynolds  and  .  .  .  ? 

too,     which     Mr.     Davenport 
claimed.  However,  he  disclaimed 
pair  of  loaded  dice  that  another  < 
gave  up. 

There  were  hundreds  of  phi 
graphs  of  Quent  Reynolds,  on< 
which  we  reproduce  but  cannot  i> 
tify;  and  the  blueprints  of  a  Coll 
house  for  1937 — living  room,  di 
room,  kitchen,  playroom,  laundry 
rage,  three  bedrooms  and  bath- 
for  $7,500. 

Having  turned  over  several  ton 
this  distinguished  litter  to  the  t 
man,  the  office  resumed  collec 
brand-new  trash.  .  .  .   Ted  Shaj< 
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He  Helps  to  Get 
the  Message  Through 

ILLUSTRATION     BY    NORMAN     ROCKWELL 
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Along  the  highways  of  speech,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  thousands  of  Bell  telephone  line- 
men help  to  keep  vour  telephone  service  good 

—  and  make  it  better. 

They  are  on  the  job  to  maintain  uninter- 
rupted service  over  millions  of  miles  of  wire 
and  cable  — repair  trouble  when  it  occurs  and 
trv  to  anticipate  it  before  it  occurs. 

They  are  the  men  who  push  forward  the  lines 
of  communication  to  new  places  and  new  people 

—  through  cities  and  towns,  across  deserts,  under 
rivers  and  over  mountain  tops.  Bv  breaking  all 
construction  records  since  the  war,  they  have 
plaved  an  important  part  in  the  constant 
improvement  in  telephone  service. 

In  the  everyday  doing  of  the  job,  as  in  the 
dramatic  emergencies  of  fire  and  storm,  the 
telephone  linemen  help  to  get  the  message 
through. 


BELL  TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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DOCTOR 
TO  HELP  YOU 


MARCH  5,   1949 


waiting  room  in  a  London  doctor's  office  is  typical  of  thousands  like  it  all  over  Britain.     It's  jammed.     Those  who  want  free  treatment  can  get  it  here 


s  England's  Socialized 
Medicine  Working  ? 


Today,  under  a  Socialist  government,  a 
nc  public-welfare  state  emerges  in  Eng- 
tnd.  Its  aim:  cradle-to-the-grave  security 
)or  50,000.000  citizens. 

But  ice  Americans  have  been  wondering 
ibout  England" s  revolutionary  experiment 
with  free  medical  treatment,  available  to 
anyone.  Is  it  actually  working?  Do  the 
English  approve  of  it?  How  is  it  affecting 
fhe  English  doctors? 

For  a  firsthand  report  on  life  in  England 
foday  Lester  Velie,  a  Collier's  editor,  went 
overseas.  In  this,  the  first  of  a  number  of 
articles,  he  examines  the  public-welfare 
state's  chief  experiment. 


By  LESTER  VELIE 


YOU  become  part  of  England's  most  debated 
social  experiment  the  moment  you  set  foot  on 
British  soil.  After  you  display  your  passport 
to  immigration  officials  and  answer  questions  about 
the  money  you've  brought,  you  stop  before  a  Health 
Control  officer,  a  smiling  girl  with  dimpled  checks. 
She  hands  you  a  yellow  card  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 

'"Will  you  be  here  long?"  asks  the  girl. 

'About  a  month." 

"Be  sure  to  call  the  doctor  if  you're  off  color," 


says  the  girl,  repeating  a  phrase  on  the  yellow  card. 
"There'll  be  no  charge." 

Free  medical  care?  How  nice  of  our  British 
cousins! 

This  is  your  introduction  to  England's  Compre- 
hensive National  Health  Scheme — and  to  Britain, 
in  its  role  as  a  social-service  state.  Supported  almost 
wholly  by  taxes,  medical  care  in  England  is  on  the 
house,  free  for  the  asking  to  duke  and  ditchdigger 
alike,  to  citizen  and  stranger.  And  what  the  citizen 
can  ask  for  is  limited  only  by  what  he  needs. 

Does  he  need  a  talk  with  a  psychiatrist,  a  checkup 
by  a  dentist,  a  going-over  by  a  radiologist  for  cancer 
symptoms?  The  government  foots  the  bill.  A 
shilling's  worth  of  aspirin  or  $120  worth  of  testo- 


PHOTOGRAPHS   FOR   COLLIER'S   BY   ROGER   COSTER 
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Dentists,  too,  are  swamped.     Here,  applications  for  free 
treatment  are  being  taken  in  a  London  dentist's   office 


Everybody— old  and  young,  rich  and  poor — is  eligible 
for  free  treatment,  under  the  plan.  Above,  a  doctor  ex- 
amines a  child;  below,  an  assistant  questions  an  old  woman 
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sterone?  All  prescribed  medicines  are  free.  So  is 
the  removal  of  an  appendix.  Or  a  mouthful  of  fill- 
ings or  a  set  of  false  teeth.  A  pair  of  spectacles  or  a 
surgical  boot.  A  wheel  chair  or  an  artificial  limb. 
A  wig.  A  hearing  aid.  If  the  doctor  says  that 
you  need  them  and  signs  the  proper  chit,  they  are 
yours. 

Winston  Churchill's  Coalition  government  in- 
cubated the  socialized-medicine  plan  during  the 
war,  and  the  present  Labor  government  gave  it 
birth.  By  January  5th,  England's  revolutionary 
program  of  free  doctoring  and  free  medicines  for 
a  whole  nation  had  run  its  first  six  months.  It  was  a 
painful  teething  period. 

When  the  Taxpayer  Bears  the  Cost 

The  first  thing  the  free-for-the-asking  medical 
plan  did  was  to  expose  gaping  holes  in  Britain's 
medical  dikes.  Freed  of  doctors'  bills,  Britons 
loosed  their  neglected  health  needs,  real  and 
fancied,  in  such  great  flood  on  hospitals,  dentists, 
opticians  and  druggists  that  they  were  swamped. 
Free  medical  care  proved  so  irresistibly  popular 
that  Health  Minister  Aneurin  Bevan  was  soon 
forced  to  plead  for  restraint.  "There  is  evidence  of 
a  tendency  to  abuse  the  service,"  he  admitted. 
And  a  Northcliffe  paper  jeered,  "Is  this  surprising, 
now  that  every  stomach-ache  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  taxpayer?" 

Second,  it  was  promptly  clear  that  the  first  year's 
costs  would  soar  beyond  the  original  $620,000,000 
estimated  by  the  Labor  government  and  would 
approach  $1,000,000,000. 

Britain's  doctors,  after  initial  concession-winning 
skirmishes  with  the  government,  put  their  backs 
into  the  plan.  True,  the  doctors  had  grave  mis- 
givings. They  could  no  longer  hang  out  a  shingle 
where  they  liked.  Their  confreres,  the  dentists, 
couldn't  even  pull  teeth  without  government  ap- 
proval. But  the  doctors  agreed,  through  their 
British  Medical  Association,  that  "everybody  who 
wants  it  should  be  able  to  get  a  complete  health 
service  without  having  to  pay  doctors'  bills." 

Because  of  shortages,  this  became  a  goal  rather 
than  a  reality.  The  English,  who  have  been  form- 
ing queues  for  cigarettes,  bacon,  tea,  clothes  and 
whatever  for  nine  long  years,  are  now  lined  up  in 
the  biggest  queue  of  all — the  queue  for  free  medical 
care. 

Take  teeth  for  instance.  Notorious  for  their  bad 
teeth,  the  English  are  making  up  for  past  neglect 
with  such  zeal  that  most  dentists  are  booked  up 
for  two  and  three  months  ahead,  and  patients  have 
to  wait  for  their  turn.  Some  practitioners  have 
hung  out  signs:  No  more  new  patients  for  twelve 
months.  And  one  production-minded  tooth  puller 
in  a  London  industrial  suburb  has  organized  a  ten- 
chair  chain-belt  system,  treating  four  patients 
simultaneously  himself  and,  assisted  by  three  other 
dentists,  extracts  $160,000  gross  from  the  govern- 
ment yearly. 

If  dental  chairs  are  scarce,  hospital  beds  are 
scarcer.  Already  crowded  before  the  government 
took  most  of  them  over,  the  hospitals  probably  pro- 
vide the  best  yardstick  of  England's  true  medical 
needs  as  revealed  by  the  passing  of  the  private-fee 
system.  (Private  practice,  still  permitted,  is  negli- 
gible.) 

To  enter  London's  great  Westminster  Hospital 
for  a  tonsillectomy,  a  school  child  must  wait,  on  the 
average,  fifteen  months.  A  woman  requiring  urgent 
gynecological  surgery  must  wait  seven  weeks. 

So  jammed  are  the  free  hospitals  that  many 
families,  even  those  in  modest  circumstances,  pre- 
fer to  pay  the  high  cost  of  child  bearing  in  the 
surviving  nursing  homes  rather  than  take  their 
chances  in  state  institutions. 

Druggists?  Since  last  July,  prescriptions  have 
been  pouring  in  on  them  at  more  than  twice  the 
rate  of  pre-Health  days. 

Doctors?  Of  England's  21,000  general  practi- 
tioners, 19,000  promptly  joined  the  plan.  In  the 
crowded  industrial  areas,  doctors  struggled  to  serve 


Usts  of  4,000  and  even  5,000  patients  who.iol 
longer  inhibited  by  fees,  packed  waiting  room*] 
kept  doctors  hopping  to  their  homes.  In  such  aij,! 
more  doctors  were  needed. 

But  well-to-do  London  sections  suddenly  beciH 
"overdoctored."    The  government  had  figured  I 
at  least  1 5  per  cent  of  the  people  would  stay  oul 
the  Health   Plan   and  that  these  would  prow 
private  fees  to  supplement  some  doctors'  earnip 
When  95  per  cent  of  the  English  plumped  for 
doctoring  and  even  the  well-to-do  signed  up,  tl 
weren't  enough  private  fees  to  support  the  sell 
practice,    high-fee    doctor.     His    private   patil 
became  Health  Plan  patients  for  whom  the  govJ 
ment  paid  less  than  $4  yearly,  as  against  the  $5-j 
visit  private  fee  the  doctor  used  to  get. 

The  small-practice  doctor  faced  a  hard  cho| 
to    find    more    patients    by    moving    to    "un<| 
doctored"  areas  or  starve.    It  was  clear  that  a  p\ 
ful  reshuffling  of  medical  forces  would  have  to  i 
place. 

The  doctor  is  the  central  character  in  EnglaJ 
Health  Plan  drama.  Without  him  the  show  cc| 
not  go  on.    Is  he  overworked?    Underpaid? 
he  give  as  good  service  as  he  did  in  private-pracl 
days?    To  find  out,  let's  spend  a  day  with  an 
lish  family  doctor. 

Dr.  James  Wilson  (that  is  not  his  name)  of  !■ 
ston,  a  suburb  of  Nottingham,  is  such  a  doctor.  „ 
thin,  unsparingly  industrious  and  forthright  mair 
his  late  forties,  Dr.  Wilson  is  so  highly  regard 
professionally  that  5,600  persons  chose  him  un| 
the  plan,  and  he  has  the  largest  practice  in  tov 

"Come  to  my  surgery  (office)  in  the  mornii 
Dr.  Wilson  said.    "Make  my  rounds  with  me. 

"George  House,  C Road,   Beeston,"   J 

address  read.  George  House  turned  out  to  b  a 
twelve-room,  red-brick  establishment  set  in  <j| 
and  one  half  acres  of  meticulously  tended  grourJ| 
There  were  two  cars  in  the  garage.  Dr.  WilscI 
professional  success,  built  during  private-pract| 
days,  was  plain  to  see. 

Scene  in  a  Doctor's  Office 

Opened  at  9:00  a.m.,  the  doctor's  waiting  roi| 
was  already  bulging  with  some  twenty  patients 
9:10.     Mothers   and   babies   predominated,   1| 
there  was  a  sprinkling  of  miners  from  the  neiJ 
boring  collieries  and  of  aged  folk.     Against  cl 
wall  was  a  queue  of  boys  clutching  prescript! 
forms  in  one  hand  and  comic  books  in  anothl 
All  in  the  room,  I  knew,  were  rationed  to  cl 
shilling's  worth  of  meat  (20  cents)  a  week  and  cl 
egg  a  month.    They  had  to  do  without  bacon,  oi :{ 
every  Englishman's  staple,  and  put  up  with  a  le»< 
and  monotonous  diet.    All  this,  Dr.  Wilson  t.ij 
me  later,  had  taken  its  toll. 

"They're  psychologically  fagged  out,"  the  doc  J 
said.  "They're  tired  of  queuing  for  their  food  at 
bored  stiff  with  their  cooking.  Their  resistance! 
lowered,  particularly  that  of  the  women,  a| 
they're  prone  to  skin  diseases." 

The  waiting  room  reflected  austerity  in  otll 
ways.  For  all  the  raw  December  cold  outdool 
the  room  was  unheated,  and  the  adults  pulled  thl 
overcoats — the  uniformly  drab  utility  clothing  til 
all  England  wears — about  them  as  they  waited! 

The  babies  struck  an  unaustere  note  of  relil 
Thanks  to  the  free  government  cod-liver  oil  a| 
orange  juice,  they  looked  flourishing  enough 
support  the  recent  testimony  of  a  visiting  Frenl 
specialist  that  "the  English  babies  are  the  m<| 
magnificent  in  all  Europe." 

Dr.  Wilson  poked  his  head  out  of  his  surge| 
and  waved  me  in. 

"What  are  those  boys  against  the  wall  waiti| 
for?"  I  asked. 

"They  are  following  my  system  for  coping  wl 
the  Health  Plan  rush,"  the  doctor  said.  "Hef 
watch  this."  He  opened  the  door  to  the  waitil 
room,  and  a  boy  shot  his  hand  into  the  doorwjjj 
waving  a  prescription  form. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 
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WHAT  LONDONERS  THINK  ABOUT  TIIK  IIKALT1I  PLAN 


Townsend,  government  communications 
leer:  "I  know  some  are  against  it,  but  for  most 
s,  it's  a  good  thing.    I  don't  fear  being  ill  now" 


Henry  Booth,  retired:  "I  haven't  decided  whether 
1  shall  sign  up.  I  am  thinking  about  it.  The  whole 
thing  has  been  done  in  far  too  much  of  a  hurry" 


j^k       ^^z^v 

^*^K 
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Brenda  Clark,  fashion  artist:  "I  don't  like  it.  I 
don't  like  the  thought  of  getting  treatment  free. 
For  the  country,  as  a  whole,  though,  it's  all  right" 


n.  Marie  Wallace,  housewife:  "Now  I  have  a 
sling  of  security.  But  I'd  feel  it  an  imposition 
i  receive  free  treatments  unless  I  was  very  ill" 


Alfred  Ireson,  marble  fixer:  "I'm  all  for  it.  People, 
young  and  old,  have  nothing  to  worry  about  now; 
but  there  should  be  a  rebate  for  all  not  using  it" 


Stanley  Fletton,  clerical  worker,  and  his  wife:  "It's 
a  fine  thing,"  says  Mrs.  Fletton.  "I've  had  my 
throat  treated,  and  I  really  got. good  attention" 


mest  Willett,  sandwich  man:  "It's  a  good  thing, 
got  these  glasses  free,  and  they're  perfect.  The 
st  pair  of  glasses  I  bought  cost  me  50  shillings" 

•jllier's  for  March  5,  1949 


Mrs.  LiHie  Marshment,  housewife:  "They've  just 
treated  my  boy  for  a  blood  clot  on  the  brain,  free. 
It  would  have  cost  a  lot  of  money  in  the  old  days" 


Major  Gerald  Phillips,  retired:  "I  haven't  joined 
yet.  It  seems  to  me  you're  treated  just  as  a  num- 
ber  by    the    doctors — too    much    like   the    army" 


\ 


u 


I  lip  liuisiMe  lurxiiil 


By  I.A.R.  WYL1E 

Dr.  Hauser,  the  sadistic  butcher  of  Bavaria,  got  away 
froni  the  U.S.  Army — but  he  could  not  escape  from  God 


ZU  BEFEHL,  Herr  Hauptinann!"  Franz  clicked 
his  heels.  His  stiff  little  bow  accented  the 
stoop  of  his  thin  shoulders.  It  also  hid  his 
face.  Chett  Wynne  was  always  glad  not  to  see  his 
face.  He  wasn't  specially  imaginative  but  the  face 
hurt  him  all  over  his  own  unhurt,  lusty  body.  It 
made  him  mad  too. 

"We've  done  a  grand  job  between  us,  Franz,"  he 
said  in  his  slapdash  German.  "I  want  her  to  be 
pleased.  Two  years  is  a  hell  of  a  long  time." 

"Two  minutes  can  be  longer,"  Franz  Renner 
said. 

Chett  felt  ashamed.  "Sure — you  bet,"  he  said 
almost  humbly. 

But  he  snapped  back,  like  a  piece  of  stretched 
elastic,  to  being  happy  again.  He  was  twenty-five 
years  old  and  a  battle-wise  veteran.  And  he  could 
have  turned  handsprings.  He  even  looked  boyish. 
In  his  casual  tweeds  there  wasn't  much  of  the  old 
soldier  left  about  him,  except  the  set  of  his  shoul- 
ders.  His  ruddy  hair  was  still  thick  and  unruly. 

Nan  wouldn't,  at  first  sight,  find  much  change  in 
him.  On  second  sight,  as  he  knew,  she  would  trace 
out  a  network  of  fine  lines  about  the  friendly  blue 
eyes.  Nan  wouldn't  mind.  She'd  never  liked  what 
she  called  elderly  adolescents.  She'd  wanted  him  to 
grow  up.  She  must  have  grown  up  quite  a  bit  her- 
self— working,  waiting  and  worrying. 

Well,  all  that  was  over.  Almost. 

Franz  had  scrubbed  and  poiished  till  the  square 
box  of  a  house  shone  like  a  military  boot.   It  was 
an  ugly  little  house,  stuffed  with  awful 
plush  and  gilt  furniture.    But  its  onetime 
owners  must  have  loved  it  and  as  a  result 
it  had  a  sort  of  decent,  homelike  quality. 

The  windows  stood  open  letting  in  the 
light    scented    breeze,    the   squawk    of    a 
wagon  wheel,  the  cackle  of  geese,  the  clat- 
ter of  wooden  shoes  on  cobbles — friendly 
village  sounds  that  Nan  would  love.  Over  the  steep- 
pitched  roofs  of  peasant  houses  she'd  see  the  snow- 
capped Bavarian  mountains  with  their  dark-green 
coated  flanks. 

Chett  had  gone  out  at  daybreak  into  the  fields 
and  gathered  armfuls  of  wild  daffodils.  The  house 
shone  with  them.  They  were  Nan's  favorites. 

"She'll  be  tickled  pink,"  he  said  in  English. 

Franz's  face  remained  expressionless.  It  had 
been  made  expressionless.  The  one  eye  of  an 
opaque  gray  stared  back  blankly.  It  had  no  frame 
to  it.  The  lashes  had  been  burned  away  and  where 
the  eyebrow  had  been  was  a  red  scar.  The  other 
eye  Franz  had  covered  with  a  neat  black  bandage. 

A  car  horn  honked.  Chett  clattered  out  onto  the 

•  cobbled  courtyard  where  Pete  Jefferies  waited  for 

him  in  a  sedan  that  he  had  requisitioned  in  place 

of  the  customary  bone-shattering  jeep.    Pete  was 

She  slept,  profoundly,  horribly,  like  someone  with 
pain  who  has  taken  the  escape  of  a  dangerous  nar- 
cotic. If  she  dreamed,  she  never  knew  what  phan- 
toms hunted  her  in  that  almost  tangible  darkness 
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the  champion  requisitioner  in  an  outfit  of  cham- 
pions. In  civilian  clothes  too  he  looked  like  a 
shabby  German  government  clerk.  Now  he  touched 
his  worn  fedora  with  a  friendly  ironical  formality. 

"Got  to  step  on  it,  Cap.  Wouldn't  do  for  the  lady 
to  land  without  you."  Pete  could  afford  a  paternal 
amusement.  The  youngster  beside  him  might  be  his 
official  boss  but  Chett  was  no  mere  desk  hound. 
He'd  proved  himself  plenty  tough.  Now  he  was 
humming  gaily  under  his  breath: 

"Everything  I  love  you  are." 

Jefferies  remembered  the  words  and  grinned.  His 
own  wife  had  taken  a  powder  and,  since  then,  he'd 
picked  up  several  Teutonic  fly-by-nights.  But  he 
still  liked  to  believe  in  love. 

CHETT  paced  up  and  down  outside  the  control 
tower.  He'd  asked  five  times  already  if  the  plane 
had  been  signaled.  The  officer  in  charge  had  bitten 
his  head  off.  Now  the  plane  was  overdue.  Ten  min- 
utes. His  pulse  had  begun  to  race.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment things  could  happen.  "God  in  heaven,  take 
care  of  her!"  he  whispered. 

It  came  into  view — quite  suddenly — first  a  mere 
speck  which  became  a  swallow  which  became  an 
eagle,  a  roaring  monster  that  circled  the  field,  bank- 
ing steeply.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  pilot? 
Was  he  drunk  or  crazy?  No,  he  was  coming  down 
into  the  wind.  A  perfect  three-point  landing.  Won- 
derful fellow! 

Down  the  steps  came  a  tiresome  old  general,  two 
smug  civilians  with  brief  cases.  Then  she 
stood  hesitant  in  the  narrow  exit,  looking 
for  him.  He  thought  of  a  flame — a  small 
steady  light  that  could  never  really  go  out. 
It  lighted  his  whole  world.  He  tried  not  to 
run.  He  was  idiotically  out  of  breath.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  steps,  regardless,  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 
The  bad  years  were  over.  They  had  come 
through.  They  were  safe  together. 

They  had  to  drive  through  the  town  to  reach 
open  country  and  then  the  village  where  he  had 
found  the  square-box  house  for  her.  He  had  for- 
gotten the  town.  Or  rather  he  was  used  to  it.  Now 
he  was  seeing  it  anew  with  her  eyes — the  avenue  of 
shuttered  houses,  the  dust  and  rubble. 

Nan  was  silent.  He  looked  hungrily  at  the  rare 
md  sensitive  profile  more  beautiful  than  beauty. 
Each  feature  expressed  what  he  had  found  and 
loved  in  her — her  tenderness  and  strength. 

"We  read  about  these  things,  Chett.  We  have  to 
see  them." 

He  lifted  her  ungloved  hand  to  his  lips.  "I  didn't 
want  you  to  see  them.  That's  why  I  persuaded  the 
town  mayor  to  give  us  a  house  outside."  He  re- 
membered Franz.  He  said  rather  hesitantly,  "I've 
found  a  wonderful  cook  for  you." 

She  had  to  laugh.  "It's  so  long  since  I've  had  a 
cook  I  won't  know  what  to  do  with  her.  Does  one 
curtsy  and  back  out  of  the  kitchen?" 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   55) 
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What  Hollywood  Doesn't 
Know  About  Women 


By  HOWARD  WHITMAN 

Is  your  daughter  wretched  because  she  doesn't  look  like  Lana  Turner?  Holly- 
wood's "Ideal  Woman"  gives  thousands  of  fine  American  girls  of  average  good 
looks  a  tragic  illusion  of  inferiority.    This  is  a  challenge  to  study  reality 
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HAD  Marlene  Dietrich  all  wrong.  I 
guess  I  had  been  to  too  many  movies. 
Her  type  nauseated  me:  all  legs  and 
eyelashes,  a  flamboyant  floozy  in  cellu- 
loid. Then  one  day  I  saw  a  woman  on 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  walking  in  the  zebra 
shadows  of  the  el.  She  was  wheeling  a  baby 
carriage,  gazing  into  the  antique  shops  and  stopping 
to  press  the  bottom  of  a  melon  at  a  fruit  stand. 
She  wore  low  heels,  a  plain  coat.  Her  hair  was 
pulled  back  in  a  bun.  She  seemed  as  proud  behind 
the  carriage  as  any  mother  on  Third  Avenue — or 
any  grandmother. 

This  was  Marlene  Dietrich  in  a  role  the  movies 
had  completely  missed — a  contented  grandmother 


taking  her  six-month-old  grandson,  Johnny,  out  for 
a  stroll.  She  looked  awfully  good.  Much  better 
than  the  totally  unbelievable  female  I  had  seen  on 
the  screen  only  a  few  nights  before. 

Hollywood,  unfortunately,  has  its  own  idea  of 
what  a  woman  is  or  ought  to  be.  It  runs  a  thousand 
miles  from  real-life  values  into  a  never-never  land 
peopled  by  a  generation  of  impossibilities  from 
Clara  Bow  to  Betty  Grable.  One  Hollywood  pro- 
ducer sadly  admits,  "I  guess  a  Hollywood  woman  is 
like  a  charlotte  russe.  Pretty  on  the  surface,  but 
when  you  get  beneath  the  frosting  there's  nothing 
there." 

If  movies  were  "just  entertainment,"  as  so  many 
of  the  studio  folks  insist,  it  wouldn't  matter  what 
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Hollywood's  concept  of  a  woman  was.  But  movies 
are  a  great  deal  more.    The  nation's  sociologists, 
judges  and  psychiatrists  know  that  movies  are 
powerful  influence  on  our  way  of  life. 

Hollywood  helped  us  win  the  war.  Hollywood 
is  helping  us  keep  our  keel  in  the  ideological  storms. 
In  a  day  when  people  who  themselves  couldn't 
make  a  stereopticon  slide  are  trying  to  tell  Holly- 
wood how  to  make  movies,  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  Hollywood  has  one  of  the  greatest  collections 
of  talent,  originality,  and  sheer  genius  ever  amassed 
in  the  world. 

This  gives  it  a  whale  of  a  responsibility.  The  Hol- 
lywood pattern  for  womanhood  stands  out  force- 
fully, compellingly  for  the  miltions  of  girls — and 
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pwn  women,  too — who  file  in  and  out  of  the 

jvie  houses.    Hollywood,  perhaps  more  than  it 

I  ows,  sets  up  their  standards  of  value  and  their 

jab. 
That's  the  disturbing  part  of  it. 
That's  »h\  sociologist  Frank  W.  Hoffer,  of  the 
niversit\  of  Virginia,  says.  "Hollywood's  ridicu- 
us  standards  of  value — surface  pulchritude  and 
!  perfection — make  unhappy  wretches  out 

.1  thousands  of  wonderful  American  gu  Is  who  just 

Ln't  happen  to  be  beautiful." 
That's  why  Judge  Anna  Kross,  of  New  York's 
M)K  Term  Court,  declares.  "  The  true  values  in 

pmen.  Hollywood  hasn't  even  begun  to  discover. 

I  would  spare  us  a  good  deal  of  delinquency   and 
an\ .  many  broken  marriages,  if  it  set  up  some 

■gib-while  goals  in  living." 
That's  wh>  psychiatrist  Fredric  Werthara  reports, 
he  frustrations  and  conflicts  of  modern  Ameri- 
n  girls  are  aggravated,  to  a  formidable  extent,  by 

1  e  twisted   representation  of  the    ideal  woman' 
bich  Hollywood  gives  them." 

A  Young  Actress'  Simple  Charm 

I  Let's  look  in  on  Hollywood  and  see  for  ourselves. 

.•t's  meet  Mart  a  Toren.  the  young  Swedish  actress 
Lung  groomed  for  stardom  by  Universal-Interna- 
pnal.  1  met  her  in  the  studio  commissary,  and  at 
1st  I  thought  she  was  one  of  the  secretaries.  She 
|as  that  plain.   It  wasn't  until  we  lunched  together 

at  I  realized  how  infectious  she  is,  how  engag- 

gly  simple. 

It  \sas  these  qualities  which  made  Hollywood 

riter  Edwin  Blum  pick  her  out  in  the  first  place, 
found  her  at  the  Royal  Dramatic  Academy  in 

ockholm,  a  plain  blue-eyed  daughter  of  a  Swedish 

my  major. 

But  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  woman  for  her 

trinsic  worth.   Hollywood  proceeded — as  it  in- 

iriably   does — to   give   her   "the   treatment."    It 


Mirrors  are  cold  comfort  for  glamorless  girls 

asn't  content  to  offer  the  public  the  same  unaf- 
scted  young  woman  who  had  appealed  to  Ed 
lum.  It  immediately  tricked  up  Marta  Toren 
to  a  femme  fatale,  a  charmer,  an  exquisite  pack- 
with  so  many  bows  and  ribbons  that  the  con- 
:nts  were  completely  obscured. 

From  the  day  she  set  foot  in  America,  Marta 
sased  to  be  Marta.  She  arrived  by  plane  dressed 
i  simple  clothes  such  as  any  sensible  girl  would 
ear  for  traveling.  The  Hollywood  photographers 
lot  her  from  every  angle  as  she  came  down  the 
angway.  They  made  stills,  movies,  close-ups,  long 
lots.  America  was  going  to  meet  Sweden's  latest 
id  for  stardom,  successor  to  Garbo  and  Bergman. 

None  of  these  photos  was  released. 
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Hollywood,  seeing  Marta  as  she  really  was,  or- 
dered a  whole  new  "landing."  The  props  were  set 
and  she  came  down  the  gangway  again,  arriving  in 
America  as  Hollywood  wanted  her  to  arrive.  In- 
stead of  her  plain  clothes,  she  wore  the  New  Look, 
sumptuous  with  flares  and  tUcolletage,  and  the 
make-up  artists  had  worked  her  over  so  that  even 
Major  Toren,  her  lather,  would  have  probably  won- 
dered who  she  was. 

Then  and  there  Marta  made  up  her  mind  what 
Hollywood's  idea  of  a  woman  was.  She  told  it  to 
me  at  lunch  in  the  commissary. 

"A  woman — according  to  Hollywood — is  a  piece 
of  wood  that  looks  pretty,"  she  said. 

In  its  belabored  spawning  of  the  Grables,  Hay- 
worths.  Turners  and  Sheridans,  Hollywood  has 
used  every  skill  and  ruse  to  create  a  kind  of  woman 
who  never  is,  never  was  and  never  could  be.  She 
is  a  model  of  tinhorn  perfection,  the  product  of  an 
infantile  belief  that  the  studios  can  go  God  one  bet- 
ter. 

If  Myrna  Loy's  legs  are  a  little  plump,  play  the 
camera  angles  so  the  public  doesn't  see  them.  Per- 
sonally. I  never  liked  Myrna  Loy  quite  so  much  as 
the  evening  when  I  saw  her  taking  a  quiet  stroll 
without  benefit  of  directors.  Sure,  her  legs  weren't 
like  the  stocking  ads.  But  they  belonged  to  Myrna. 
She  wouldn't  have  been  Myrna  without  them. 
Maybe  it's  these  little  imperfections  that  make  peo- 
ple lovable. 

Frankie  Van,  one  of  Hollywood's  massage  ex- 
perts, tells  of  his  assignments  as  though  he  were 
talking  about  lumber  that  had  to  be  sawed  to  length, 
planed  to  thickness.  Said  Frankie,  "We  had  one  gal 
who  tipped  the  scales  at  129.  The  boss  took  a  look 
at  her  and  said,  T  don't  want  to  see  her  for  six 
weeks.'  I  got  to  work  on  her.  In  six  weeks  we  had 
four  inches  subtracted  from  her  buttocks  and  three 
inches  added  to  her  bosom.  She  was  down  to  1 10." 

Frankie  casually  told  of  one  actress  who  had  both 
her  legs  broken  and  reset  because  she  "looked  bow- 
legged  on  the  screen."  He  told  of  dozens  who  had 
fat  taken  off  their  knees,  their  thighs  thinned,  flabs 
tightened,  breasts  heightened,  hips  lightened.  What 
Frankie  can't  fix,  the  make-up  artist  can  cover,  the 
"falsie"  expert  can  disguise,  or  the  cameraman  can 
hide.  When  the  poor  woman  finally  gets  to  the 
screen  she  is  as  artificial  as  a  store  tooth. 

In  one  of  the  new  movies  Robert  Cummings 
looks  at  Loretta  Young  and  says,  "Your  brains 
don't  show  a  bit."  That,  of  course,  represents  the 
finishing  touch.  If  their  brains  showed,  Frankie 
Van  would  be  fired. 

Cultural  influences  do  not  hit  us  over  the  head 
like  shillelaghs.  They  worm  into  our  feelings,  tip 
the  scales  of  our  values  in  life,  shape  our  outlooks, 
define  our  goals. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Mandel  Sher- 
man, Professor  of  Educational  Psychology,  has  seen 
how  crushing  the  Hollywood  impact  can  be.  "Teen- 
agers tend  to  think  of  these  Hollywood  actresses  in 
terms  of  some  goal  they  themselves  are  supposed  to 
reach."  Professor  Sherman  comments.  "If  they 
don't  happen  to  be  beautiful — by  Hollywood  stand- 
ards— there's  not  much  they  can  do  about  it.  The 
result  is  unhappiness,  and  in  some  cases  critical 
frustration.  Hollywood  has  made  failures  out  of 
thousands  of  these  youngsters." 

Professor  Sherman  tells  of  one  girl  of  thirteen 
who  was  so  smitten  by  the  movie  ideal  that  she  in- 
sisted on  having  her  nose  operated  on — even  though 
a  doctor  warned  her  it  would  make  her  less  attrac- 
tive than  she  already  was.  In  a  series  of  cases 
studied  in  the  university's  laboratories,  Professor 
Sherman  found  that  girls  were  frustrated  more  by 
the  "lack  of  beauty"  than  any  other  factor. 

"The  amount  of  neurosis  and  sheer  unhappiness 
that  stems  from  this  conflict  is  staggering,"  Profes- 
sor Sherman  declares. 

One  young  girl  asked  him  point-blank,  "Do  you 
think  I  am  beautiful?" 

Professor  Sherman  replied,  "One  cannot  think  of 
a  human  being  only  in  terms  of  appearance.  One 
cannot  appraise  a  gift  in  terms  of  its  wrapping." 


The  stars  are  tough  competition  for  friend  wife 

What  effect  does  the  frill-and-tinsel  concept  of 
women  have  upon  family  life?  How  does  the  Hol- 
lywood woman  stack  up  as  wife  and  mother? 

At  the  National  Conference  on  Family  Life  called 
by  President  Truman  in  Washington  last  May,  the 
very  mention  of  Hollywood  evoked  a  chorus  of 
woes.  People  wrestling  with  the  shaky  structure  of 
family  life  in  America  today  know  how  dangerously 
the  termites  of  Hollywood  influence  have  gnawed 
at  the  girders. 

Dr.  Clifford  R.  Adams,  director  of  the  Marriage 
Counseling  Service  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
lists  as  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  family  instability 
the  "misapprehension  of  the  goals  to  be  achieved  in 
marriage"  and  he  holds  partially  responsible  Holly- 
wood's "fantastic  portrayal  of  family  life."  In  coun- 
seling students  who  want  to  get  married,  Dr.  Adams 
must  first  erase  the  unrealities  of  the  movies. 


False  Standards  Wreck  Marriages 

Marriages  based  upon  Hollywood  standards — 
unflagging  physical  allure,  "sex  appeal"  that  shifts 
with  the  fashion  from  ankles  to  bosoms,  and  impec- 
cable "glam-oor"  even  while  rinsing  Junior's  undies 
— are  bound  to  hit  a  stone  wall.  When  I  asked  the 
Family  Service  of  Milwaukee  how  to  steer  clear  of 
these  smashups,  skilled  staff  workers  replied.  "Hol- 
lywood standards  have  encouraged  too  high  expec- 
tations and  artificiality  about  life  .  .  .  We  must 
reduce  a  certain  'unreality'  concerning  what  young 
people  expect  from  marriage." 

Hollywood's  "bosom  era,"  in  which  the  focal 
points  of  feminine  value  have  been  the  size,  shape 
and  elevation  of  the  human  breasts,  has  dealt  still 
another  blow  to  the  realities  of  life. 

Disturbed  by  the  modern  mother's  rejection  of 
breast  feeding,  psychiatrist  Dr.  Mary  J.  Sherfey,  of 
the  Payne  Whitney  Clinic,  in  New  York',  declares: 

"The  breasts  have  become  almost  completely 
eroticized  in  the  minds  of  both  women  and  men. 
Their  mammary  function  is  practically  kept  a 
closely  guarded  secret!  .  .  .  The  movies  have  helped 
strengthen  this  shift  in  emphasis.  The  falsies  and 
the  sweater  girls  are  all  symptoms  of  modern  wom- 
an's shift  away  from  motherhood." 

Psychiatrists  are  concerned,  too,  over  the  in- 
feriority feelings  engendered  by  Hollywood's  phony 
perfection.  Even  in  the  matter  of  breasts,  many 
women  might  not  feel  so  inadequate  if  they  knew  to 
what  lengths  the  bosom  brigade  goes  to  shore  up, 
suspend  or  aggrandize  the  natural  endowments  of 
the  players.  In  one  of  Hollywood's  falsie  laborato- 
ries, I  alarmed  a  make-up  man  by  suggesting, 
"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  honest  to  say  at 
the  beginning  of  each  picture,  'Breasts  worn  by  Miss 
So-and-So  in  this  film,  courtesy  of  So-and-So,  In- 
corporated'?" 

And  so  with  all  the  other  gimmicks  of  perfection 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  46) 
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I  got  a  pencil  and  began  to  write.     The  Horace  I  was  creating  on  paper  was  everything  the  real  Horace  wasn't 


By  SLOAN  NIBLEY  . 


I 


WAS  standing  a  little  downstage  with  a 
small  phosphorescent  green  spotlight 
hitting  me  from  a  high  angle,  and  say- 
ing, "  'Nought's  had,  all's  spent,  where 
our  desire  is  got  without  content." ''  There  was  a 
heavy,  tense  hush  in  the  crowded  theater.  The  audi- 
ence was  being  hypnotized  by  a  new  and  electri- 
fying Lady  Macbeth  that  night  and  living  each 
moment  of  my  agony  with  me.  A  new  star  was 
swinging  through  the  skies — 

"Vanessa  Piper,  what  is  a  catalytic  agent'.'" 
I  looked  around.  Every  eye  in  the  Chemistry  1 A 
class  was  on  me.  No  green  spot.  "It's  something 
or  other,"  I  began  haltingly.  "But — I'm  not  sure,  so 
I'd  rather  not  say."  At  which  Professor  Altman 
drew  another  in  a  long  line  of  circles  after  my 

20 


A  man  who  won't  ask  a  girl  to  marry 
him  until  the  cost  of  living  takes  a  dive 
may  or  may  not  get  the  girl.  It  all  de- 
pends on  what  happens  before  the  dive 


name,  and  someone  else  droned  out  that  a  catalytic 
agent  affects  everything  around  it  without,  in  turn, 
being  affected. 

If  I  had  only  known  it  at  the  time,  there  was  a 
catalytic  agent  sitting  right  next  to  me.  Edmund 
Whittier  by  name.  He  was  a  perfect  example,  but  I 
didn't  realize  it  until  several  years  later  when  we 
were  long  through  with  college  and  both  in  New 
York.  At  the  time,  Edmund,  like  several  of  us, 
lived  for  the  Drama  and  Theater  and  took  real 
pride  in  flunking  chemistry  or  equally  unimportant 
sciences.  When  I  first  met  him  we  were  both  fresh- 


iMMMIi 


men  at  State  U.  and  I  had  been  impressed  both 
by  his  name  (rich  family)  and  his  looks  (swell). 

He  took  all  the  best-looking  girls  out  at  proper 
intervals  and  when  we  were  juniors  invited  me  to  a 
movie.  Afterward  we  sat  and  discussed  the  future, 
which  quickly  resolved  into  his  future.  Most  of  the 
drama  students  could  think  only  of  New  York  and 
perhaps  the  American  Academy  but  Edmund  had 
an  aunt  who  lived  in  a  big  house  in  Pasadena  and 
was  considering  staying  with  her  and  studying  at 
the  Community  Playhouse.  Then  he  mentioned 
that  this  was,  interestingly  enough,  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  Hollywood,  and  I  began  to  see  through 
his  sly  contriving. 

Having  become  what  I  considered  a  competent 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  59) 


low  do  you  feel  today  ?   Nice  and  calm 

id  self-satisfied?  Then  read  this  and 
»1  your  blood  begin  to  boil !    It's  the 

[ory  of  a  professor  who  was  underpaid 
itil  he  almost  starved;  of  an  educa- 

-oiial  system  that  has  been  neglected 
itil  it  is  growing  weak ;  of  a  new  gen- 
ition  that  is  suffering  from  the  re- 
Its  and  will  make  a  nation  suffer  with 
unless  something  is  done  very  soon 


~~ |Y  HUMILIATION  as  a  college  teacher 

Mwas  complete  when  the  bank  turned 
down  my  request  for  a  five-hundred- 
dollar  loan.  "Sorry,"  an  official  said, 
"but  on  your  present  salary  .  .  ."  He 
eant  that  I  would  be  a  poor  risk;  a  poorer  risk 
a  truck  driver  or  a  skilled  mechanic  or  an 
ician.  And  he  was  right.  Five  hundred 
liars  was  about  as  much  as  I  would  make  in  two 
ths'  work  as  an  assistant  professor  at  one  of 
leading  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
Walking  home  across  the  handsomely  land- 
campus  grounds  I  bitterly  reviewed  the  facts 
my  economic  life.  After  six  years  of  preparation 
my  career,  and  six  years  of  practicing  it — 12 
of  adult  life — I  was  still  unable  to  support  my 
ly. 
We  had  lived,  yes;  squeezing  by  on  the  fringe  of 
teel  poverty.  Now  Anne,  my  wife,  was  going 
have  a  second  baby,  and  we  had  not  quite 
ed — three  years  later — paying  for  the  first. 
r  situation  had  become  intolerable.  I  was  sore 
d  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  be.  I  was  also  typical. 
When  I  reached  home  I  told  Anne  that  the  bank 
ad  refused  the  loan.  Her  lips  tightened. 
"I  know  you've  always  had  your  heart  set  on 
saching  and  research,"  she  said,  "but  now  we  have 
he  children  to  think  of.  Circumstances  are  against 
ou  professors,  that's  all." 

She  was  right.  Her  remark  applies  to  all  of  us — 
should  say  to  all  my  former  colleagues — because  I 
(iiit  the  profession.  Her  remark  applies  to  all  the 
nen  and  women  who  collectively  are  teaching 
lmost  two-and-a-half  million  students  in  approxi- 
nately  1,700  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
J.S.;  teaching  them  the  American  way  of  life. 
A  recent  survey  at  Rutgers  University  showed 
t  faculty  members  there  spent  an  average  of 
08  more  in  a  year  than  they  were  paid.  They 
ent  it  on  the  necessities  of  bare  living.  The  survey 
dn't  say  where  they  got  the  extra  $708.  By 
irrowing,  I  suppose,  mortgaging  or  working  on 
side.  Perhaps  from  box-top  contests.  Who 
ows?  The  survey  also  remarked  that  "distress 
vas  evident  in  all  ranks  of  the  faculty." 

I  know  what  that  dignified  phrase  "distress  was 
:vident"  means  in  terms  of  living.  I  know  and  so 
io  the  other  professors  and  instructors  who  are 
)aid  less  than  skilled  mechanics  or  hat-check  girls, 
jut  who  are  expected  to  keep  up  a  genteel  front. 
They  are  men  and  women  who  are  threadbare, 
metimes  actually  hungry,  in  debt,  harassed, 
jverworked  and  often  engaged  in  all  manner  of 
inch-penny  economies  and  potboiler  efforts  to 
make  spare-time  dollars.  By  tradition  they  must 
at  the  same  time  maintain  an  appearance  of  aca- 
demic dignity,  subscribe  to  learned  societies  and 
:ontribute  to  worthy  causes  and  building  funds. 

I  think  the  American  people  should  know  what 
lies  behind  the  phrase,  "distress  was  evident."  They 
should  know  the  story  behind  the  impressive  archi- 
tectural facades  of  their  colleges  and  universities. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68) 
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Aw  Boon  Haw,  whose  name  means  Wise  Tiger,  sits  in  the  main  hall  of  his  home.     Here  he  receives  the  executives  of  his  firm,  which  makes  Tiger  BalJ 

The  Fabulous  Aw  Boon  Haw 

By  FRANC  SHOR 

China's  famed  Tiger  Balm  King  is  blessed  with  the  wealth  of  a  mandarin. 
He  gives  away  his  millions  with  the  benevolence  of  a  community  chest 


~|  HERE  is  considerable  discussion  as  to 

Twho  is  the  richest  man  in  the  Far  East, 
but  very  little  argument  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  fastest  man  with  a  buck  in 
those  parts.  The  latter  title  goes  with- 
out contest  to  a  benign-looking  little  sixty-six-year- 
old  Chinese  named  Aw  Boon  Haw,  better  known 
from  the  jungles  of  Malaya  to  the  deserts  of 
Turkestan  as  the  Tiger  Balm  King. 

The  affable  Mr.  Aw,  who  is  possessed,  among 
other  things,  of  three  mansions,  four  wives,  nine 
automobiles,  a  million-dollar-a-year  income  and 
more  dependent  relatives  than  he  can  count,  has 
been  engaged  for  20  years  in  a  losing  battle  to  get 
rid  of  the  money  which  rolls  in  from  the  biggest 
patent-medicine  business  in  the  Orient. 

His  dollars — Singapore  dollars,  Hong  Kong  dol- 
lars, Chinese  dollars — and  assorted  other  curren- 
cies have  built  everything,  from  his  mansions  to 
orphanages  and  old-age  homes  and  public  swim- 
ming pools,  and  have  supported  such  varied  enter- 
prises as  Chinese  newspapers,  a  football  team  and 
a  refugee  Chinese  politician. 

His  money  has  also  procured  for  the  round- 
faced,  gray-haired  Mr.  Aw — although  no  one  sug- 
gests that  the  purchase  was  deliberate — the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  a  handful  of  Burmese,  Siamese  and 


Malayan  decorations  and  so  many  Chinese  awards 
that  the  Central  government  finally  ran  out  of  the 
standard  varieties  and  struck  off  a  couple  of  special 
medals  in  return  for  particularly  handsome 
donations. 

The  principal  source  of  this  apparently  unlimited 
flood  of  legal  tender  is  a  little  red  tin  about  the 
size  of  a  quarter,  containing  a  pleasant-smelling 
salve.  Its  official  designation  is  Oil  of  Ten  Thou- 
sand Gold,  but  its  millions  of  apparently  satisfied 
users  took  a  name  from  the  springing  tiger  rampant 
on  the  tin,  and  in  Chinese.  Burmese,  Malayan, 
Siamese  and  a  half  dozen  dialects  of  southeastern 
Asia,  it  is  called  Tiger  Balm.  And  as  Tiger  Balm 
it  is  in  daily  use  by  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  world's  population  as  a  treatment  for  cuts, 
bruises,  colds,  headache,  tuberculosis,  air-  and  sea- 
sickness, malaria,  dysentery,  sexual  debility,  and 
even  as  currency. 

Mr.  Aw  (whose  full  name  means  Wise  Tiger) 
has  never  given  an  official  blessing  to  all  these  uses. 
His  own  advertising,  emblazoned  over  a  good  deal 
of  Asia  in  red,  yellow,  blue  and  pink,  modestly  re- 
stricts itself  to  claiming  that: 

"This  wonderful  Balm  is  the  sure  cure  for 
Cough,  Cold,  Headache,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Gout.  Sciatica,  Lumbago,  Sorethroat.  Toothache, 
Asthma,    Scorpion    and    other    Insect    bites    and 


Stings,  Cuts,  Bruises  and  all  Chest  complaints! 

A  postscript  advises  that  the  balm  is  also  a  sul 
preventive  for  all  infectious  diseases. 

Orientals,  however,  are  not  lacking  in  imagl 
nation.  Unsolicited  letters  or  personal  commenl 
to  the  Tiger  Balm  Company  have  described  sul 
cessful  use  of  the  salve  to  restore  lost  sexual  vigol 
cure  leprosy,  induce  conception  in  women  former  [ 
sterile,  bring  about  abortion,  and  cure  such  variel 
complaints  as  blindness,  sleeping  sickness,  hzl 
fever,  cobra  bites,  stammering,  and  in  one  case  al 
ancestral  curse  which  had  caused  the  victim  l| 
blink  continuously. 

"Before  eyes  all  time  open,  shut,  open,  shutl 
wrote  the  wife  of  the  happy  user.  "Have  rub  six  til 
Tiger  Balm  inside  eyes.  Now  no  more  open,  shul 
open,  shut.  Also  no  see  so  very  well.  What  yc| 
think?" 

Certain  unfriendly  critics  have  maintained  thl 
all  the  Aw  Boon  Haw  income  has  not  been  from  trl 
sale  of  his  remarkable  medicines.  They  have  al 
tributed  it  to  such  less  creditable  activities  as  opiul 
smuggling  and  counterfeiting.  The  bespectaclel 
Wise  Tiger  countered  by  running  a  little  story  in  hi 
chain  of  vernacular  newspapers,  the  largest  in  ttl 
Orient,  offering  the  equivalent  of  half  a  million  dol 
lars  to  anyone  who  could  substantiate  any  (| 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  63) 
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J  Hong  Kong  mansion  originally  cost  $250,000,  but  $5,000  in  improvements  each  week  keep  it  in  a  high  state  of  flux, 
tableau  below,  planned  by  Aw  in  his  desire  to  add  color  to  and  fill  barren  spots  on  his  grounds,  illustrates  Confucius' 
g  that  a  man  is  not  fit  to  rule  a  nation  unless  he  maintains  harmony  at  home.     The  figure  at  left  has  no  significance 
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A  temple  to  Aw's  brother's  memory 


His  parents'  memorial  is  a  pagoda 


A   purposeless   pagoda   fills   a   gap 


This    dagoba    was   built   for   color 


By  SAX  ROHMER 


CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  SECRET  THAT  COULDN'T  BE  SH; 


The  Story:  One  night  in  London  a  young  man 
named  Storm  Kennedy,  who  conducts  discreet  private 
investigations,  is  paid  a  visit  by  Lord  Glengale,  who 
asks  him  to  follow  his  daughter  Lady  Hilary.  Glen- 
gale is  afraid  Lady  Hilary  is  being  blackmailed  and, 
because  she  is  a  strong-willed  girl,  he  is  afraid  of  what 
she  will  do.  That  same  foggy  night  Kennedy  traces 
Lady  Hilary  to  a  party  at  a  country  place  in  Surrey. 
As  he  is  standing  on  the  terrace  he  sees  Peter  Fara- 
way, the  host,  discover  a  body  on  the  steps.  It  is  a 
man;  he  has  been  stabbed  in  the  chest.  Kennedy  ex- 
amines the  body  before  the  police  arrive  and  discovers 
two  things — a  woman's  footprints  and  a  small  lace 
handkerchief.  He  obscures  the  footprints  and  keeps 
the  handkerchief.  When  the  police  arrive  they  allow- 
no  one  to  leave.  All  the  guests,  including  an  Egyptian 
named  Mohammed  and  an  exotic  brunette  who  says 
her  name  in  Mrs.  Muller,  are  forced  to  spend  the 
night.  The  next  morning  Inspector  McGraw  of  Scot- 
land Yard  arrives;  he  is  an  old  enemy  of  Kennedy*s. 
When  the  guests  give  their  names  Kennedy  is  startled 
to  hear  Lady  Hilary  give  her  name  as  Mary  Bruton. 
Later,  in  a  talk  with  Larkhall  Pike,  who  owns  the 
country  place.  Kennedy  learns  that  twice  during  the 
night  a  woman  tried  to  steal  through  the  room  in  which 
Pike  was  sleeping.  When  Kennedy  meets  Lady  Hilary 
in  the  garden  he  knows  that  if  he  is  to  protect  her  he 
must  find  out  the  truth.  And  so  he  shows  her  the  hand- 
kerchief that  he  found  beside  the  murdered  man.  She 
admits  that  it  is  hers,  but  before  he  can  question  her 
further  she  turns  and  runs  into  the  house. 


PART  ^  OF  A  FIVE-PART  SERIAL 

MOHAMMED  IBN  LAHUN  sat  facing 
Chief  Inspector  McGraw  placidly  in  the 
museum-study.  McGraw  was  chewing 
thoughtfully  as  he  read  a  typewritten 
page.  "You  state  here" — McGraw  glanced  again 
at  the  typed  page — "'that  at  the  time  when  the  mur- 
der took  place  you  were  in  the  courtyard,  looking 
for  Mr.  Faraway." 

'The  statement  is  true,  sir." 

"Why  were  you  looking  for  him?" 

"To  bid  him  good  night." 

"Already  said  good  night  to  Mrs.  Faraway?" 

"Nearly  an  hour  before." 

"Why  did  she  leave?" 

"She  was  angry." 

"What  about?" 

"Her  husband." 

"Why?" 

"He  was  seeking  to  induce  the  lady  called  Sidonia 
to  accept  his  embraces." 

McGraw  chewed  thoughtfully.  "Is  that  so?  And 
Mrs.  Faraway  objected?" 

"Even  the  long-suffering  do  not  suffer  forever: 
and  it  is  possible  to  overload  a  camel,"  Mohammed 
said  gently. 

"I  see.   Known  Mrs.  Faraway  a  long  time?" 

"Since,  with  her  father,  she  visited  Egypt  before 
war  came  to  spread  its  poison.  We  had  the  honor  to 
entertain  them  in  our  house.  She  was  very  young." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact."  McGraw  said,  "there's 
nothing  to  prove  your  whereabouts,  apart  from 


your  own  statements,  up  to  the  time  thai 
opened  the  door  of  this  room  and  looked  inj 
room  was  dark?" 

"Quite  dark." 

"You  didn't  see  Mr.  Kennedy  until  he  light^ 
torch?" 

"I  saw  him  quite  well  in  outline  against  the 
window." 

"Never  saw  the  dead  man  before?" 

"Never,  sir.    But  in  death,  as  in  life,  he  waj 
It  is  well  that  he  died." 

"Think  so?"  McGraw  drawled.   "Judge  of  j 
acter?" 

"I  look  into  the  souls  of  men  and  into  the  l| 
of  women." 

"Why  not  into  the  souls  of  women?" 

"Few  women  have  souls." 

"Going  to  ask  you,"  said  McGraw,  "to  Ic 
something.  Gold  and  enamel  necklace,  an 
Egyptian,  I  believe.   Sort  of  rising-sun  desigr 

"Such  a  pectoral,  sir,  is  not  uncommon. 

"Is  that  so?  Recall  which  lady  wore  on^ 
night?" 

"No  lady  present  wore  such  an  ornament."! 

McGraw  took  a  key  from  the  desk  dr.iwel 
held  it  out  to  Sergeant  Sample.   "Go  get  the 
lace." 

Sample  nodded  and  went  upstairs.    Sudden 
called  back,  "Chief  Inspector!  The  door  to  the| 
room  where  the  body  is  isn't  locked!" 

"What!"     McGraw     ran    upstairs,    with 
springy  strides,  and  joined  Sample,  who  stood 
ing  the  heavy  door  ajar.    Reflected  sunlight 
the  cell  of  a  room  bright  in  contrast  to  that  bl 

McGraw  pushed  the  door  wide.  "Window  o| 

"But  I  remember  closing  it,  sir.  You  open! 
1  closed  it  when  we  came  out.  Nothing  seen] 
have  been  disturbed,"  said  Sample. 

McGraw  crossed  to  the  bed.  gently  moveJ 
sheet.  He  replaced  it.  He  turned  to  the  table  bl 
the  bed.  His  teeth  came  together  with  an  au| 
snap.  "Sergeant  Sample." 

"Sir?" 

"Use  your  eyes.  What  they're  intended  | 
Look!" 

On  this  small  table  had  been  set  out  artl 
found  in  the  dead  man's  possession.  Thesel 
been:  a  wrist  watch:  silver  cigarette  case:  ligl 
the  necklace:  a  leather  wallet:  a  bunch  of  ke| 
gold  object  resembling  a  fountain  pen. 

And  the  gold  object  was  missing! 

Not  more  than  five  minutes  had  elapsed  b«| 
McGraw  and  Sample  came  dowm  again.  McCl 
carefully  carried  the  necklace  spread  out  on  a  \ 
of  white  paper. 

Mohammed  was  standing  before  one  of  I 
wall  cases. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  70) 


"If  you've  been  wondering,  Inspector,  who  swit'l 
off  the  light  in  this  room  last  night — I  did,"  l| 
Hilary  said.     "Is  that  what  you  wanted  to 
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Roy  Acuff  (left),  long  of  the  hillbilly  songsters,  fiddles  in  an  authentic  setting,  while  "Pap"  Wilson,  a  member  of  his  band,  strums  an  accompanimd 


Caruso  of  Mountain  Music 


This  story  of  Roy  Acuff,  king  of  the  mountain  music  makers,  is  as  American 
as  a  corn  shucking  or  a  barn  dance.  With  disarming  frankness,  Acuff  dis- 
misses his  fabulous  success  by  saying,  "Everything  I  am  has  growed  up  with  me" 


URING  the  height  of  the  fighting  for 
Okinawa  the  distinguished  Nashville 
Banner  reported  a  minor  Jap  banzai 
charge  on  a  Marine  position.  The 
suicide  attackers  had  rushed  forward 
shouting,  "To  hell  with  President  Roosevelt!  To 
hell  with  Babe  Ruth!  To  hell  with  Roy  Acuff!" 
The  Japanese  thus  confirmed  for  millions  of 
rabidly  partisan  Americans  their  unshakable  con- 
viction that,  whatever  the  merits  of  Ruth  and 
Roosevelt,  any  list  of  the  top  three  U.S.  personages 
should  certainly  include  Roy  Acuff. 

As  the  Caruso  of  the  hillbillies,  Acuff  has  a 
larger  and  more  loyal  following  than  the  great 
Enrico  ever  had.  In  18  years  his  recordings  of 
country  folk  ballads  have  sold  more  than  25,000,- 
000  copies.  European  G.I.s  voted  him  more  popular 
than  Frank  Sinatra.  President  Truman,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Barkley  and  the  mayor  of  The  Dalles,  Oregon, 
are  among  the  devoted  listeners  to  his  radio  show. 
And  though  he  wasn't  elected  Tennessee's  governor 
last  November,  more  people  listened  to  his  cam- 
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paign  speeches  than  to  those  of  any  other  candidate 
in  the  state's  history. 

There  may  be  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
never  heard  of  Acuff,  but  in  the  logging  towns  of 
western  Oregon,  men  tired  from  a  hard  day's  work 
have  jammed  a  seatless  dance  hall  and  stood,  at 
$1.20  a  stand,  for  two  hours  while  Acuff  and  his 
Smoky  Mountain  Boys  played  and  sang. 

In  Washington's  Constitution  Hall  a  capacity  au- 
dience paid  $6.60  top  to  hear  a  hillbilly  program 
starring  Acuff.  When  he  jammed  17,000  rabid  fans 
onto  Venice  pier  in  California,  authorities  feared 
it  would  collapse. 

He  packs  them  in  wherever  he  goes,  but  in  the 
center  of  the  hillbilly  world,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
Roy  Acuff  is  really  a  king.  Nashville  is  the  mecca 
of  the  mountain  music  makers.  They  arrive  in 
droves  from  the  back  country  with  their  fiddles, 


guitars,  accordions,  harmonicas  and  nasal  twan 
just  as  aspirant  concert  singers  go  to  New  Yc 
prepared  to  struggle  for  years  to  make  the  Meti 
politan  Opera.  They  all  want  to  get  on  the  Gra 
Ole  Opry  radio  program  which  stars  Acuff. 

From  this  hub  of  country  culture  Roy  operai 
three  radio  shows;  a  road  company  that  makes 
much  as  $5,000  a  working  night,  with  tunesmi 
Fred  Rose  (Red  Hot  Mamma,  Honest  and  Tru 
Deed  I  Do);  one  of  the  largest  music  publish! 
businesses  in  the  South;  and  a  $175,000  resc 
called  Dunbar  Cave,  which  includes  a  huge  lake, 
$75,000  swimming  pool,  dance  floors,  concessio 
and  a  100-room  hotel. 

Acuff  is  also  the  owner  of  250  hand-paint 
neckties  and  an  800-item  collection  of  miniatu 
liquor  bottles — none  empty — from  all  over  tl 
world.  He  is  unofficial  Tennessee  yo-yo  champic 
and  can  balance  a  fiddle  bow  on  his  chin.  Thou; 
happily  wedded,  he  is  the  recipient  of  numero> 
proposals  of  marriage,  adoption  and  seduction.  I 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  39) 
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Wouldn't  you  rather 
drink  Four  Roses? 


Fine  Blended  Whiskey.  90.5  proof.  60%  grain  neutral  spirits. 
Frankfort  Distillers  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
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What  the  microscope  can't  reveal,  Ed  Burke's  camera  can.  He  can  tell — by  filming  the  murder  bullet  and  enlarging  it — whether  it  was  fired  from  the  suspect's  gun 


Cop  With  A  Camera 


Some  cops  still  believe  that  the  club,  not  the  camera,  is  the  proper  police  weapon.  But  not  Ed- 
ward Burke,  who  helped  invent  photocrime  detection.   He  shoots — and  brings  'em  back  alive 


~|  NE  of  the  most  controversial  statements 

Oof  the  year  was  made  last  May  when 
Willard  E.  Schmidt,  a  California  police 
school  director,  declared:  "A  camera 
is  as  important  a  tool  to  a  policeman 
as  a  hammer  is  to  a  carpenter."  Since  most  citizens 
consider  such  items  as  the  .38-caliber  pistol,  the 
club  and  the  oversized  arch-built-in  shoe  to  be 
more  important  tools  of  the  gendarme's  trade,  Mr. 
Schmidt's  comment  was  greeted  with  considerable 
impolite  scorn.  Mr.  Schmidt,  however,  effectively 
silenced  his  critics  with  samples  of  recent  police 
activity,  among  which  were  the  following: 

In  Fresno,  California,  the  police  instituted  a  sys- 
tem of  taking  movies  of  drunken  drivers  attempt- 
ing to  walk  a  straight  white  line  in  the  station  house. 
At  one  time,  9  out  of  10  drunken  drivers  disputed 
the  cop's  estimate  of  their  nonsobriety  when  they 
came  to  trial  a  few  days  later.  Ninety -seven  per 
cent  of  same  now  look  at  the  movies  of  themselves, 
clap  their  hands  to  their  heads  at  the  indisputable 
proof,  and  forthwith  plead  guilty. 

In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  a  cop  made  photographs  of 
a  suspected  car  in  a  hit-and-run  murder  case,  and 
spotted  something  in  one  of  the  enlargements.  It 
was  a  cloth- weave  imprint  in  the  grease  on  one  of 
the  springs.  The  cop  enlarged  the  photograph  40 


By  BILL  DAVIDSON 

times  and  placed  it  next  to  a  similar  enlargement 
of  a  sample  of  cloth  from  the  hit-and-run  victim's 
coat.  The  weaves  matched  exactly.  This  was  the 
only  evidence,  but  it  was  enough  for  the  jury  to 
make  a  conviction. 

In  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  nurses'  panties,  gir- 
dles, etc.,  were  being  stolen  from  a  clothesline  out- 
side a  hospital  at  night.  The  police  stationed  a  man 
among  the  panties,  armed  with  nothing  but  a  cam- 
era and  flash  equipment.  Came  the  panty  thief, 
came  the  flash,  came  the  trial — and  again  the  pho- 
tographic evidence  was  enough  to  convict. 

The  amazing  thing  about  these  scattered  but  typi- 
cal samples  is  that  one  man  in  many  ways  is  largely 
responsible  for  all  of  them.  Police  photography  is 
regarded  today  as  an  established  new  science,  and 
a  big,  handsome,  fifty-six-year-old  ex-cop  from 
Rochester,  New  York,  named  Edward  F.  Burke  is 
considered  the  principal  American  founder  of  that 
science.  As  such,  he  is  known  by  such  names  as 
the  Father  of  Police  Photography,  the  Camera  Cop 
and  the  Photo  Phlat-Phoot. 

When  J.  Edgar  Hoover  introduced  Burke  as  an 
instructor  at  the  F.B.I.'s  newly-organized  police 


PHOTOGRAPH   FOR  COtLIER'S  BY  JOSEPH  JANNEY  STEINMETZ 


training  school  on  August  5,  1935,  he  said,  "Burke 
is  the  man  who  has  convinced  the  country  that 
photography  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  crime  detection." 

Up  until  that  time,  Burke  merely  had  used  his 
Rochester  Police  Department  Laboratory  to  de- 
velop many  of  the  techniques  used  by  cops,  G-men, 
sheriffs,  etc.,  all  over  the  country.  Since  then  he 
has  become,  among  other  things,  a  roving  ambassa 
dor  without  portfolio  from  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  to  all  police  departments;  an  Army  major 
who  taught  thousands  of  G.I.  criminal  investigators 
during  the  war;  a  lecturer  at  nine  major  universities; 
and  the  co-author  of  Photography  in  Law  Enforce- 
ment, the  only  recognized  textbook  on  the  subject. 

Burke  helped  set  up  the  world-famous  Chicago 
crime  laboratory  of  the  Illinois  State  Police  and 
countless  other  state  and  city  police  photographic 
departments.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of  more 
police  departments  than  any  man  alive,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  One  day, 
Burke  put  on  his  Los  Angeles  lieutenant's  badge,  his 
Chicago  detective's  badge,  and  all  the  others  that 
had  been  presented  to  him.  The  legend  is  that  it 
took  two  strong  men  to  lift  him  out  of  his  chair. 

Burke  was  solving  crimes  with  cameras  when  the 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52) 
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•  newest  all-private-room  cars.  But  on  any  New  York  Central  over- 
hter.  you  enjoy  soft  beds  ...  a  smooth  night's  rest  .  .  .  and  a  welcome 
warm  as  the  cosily  air-conditioned  climate! 


1>fead&  ma^&  c/oocwe^at Mme/  in  the  lounge  car. 

anks  to  the  new  in  New  York  Central,  you'll  find  these  pleasant 
thering  places  on  more  coach  and  Pullman  trains  than  ever.  Made 
order  for  the  sociability  that's  so  much  a  part  of  rail  travel. 


/£6?OCC '/TtCWZirtrf,  O/WZ^fati ' /Zeadt//  Anything  from 
crisp  toast  and  piping  hot  coffee  to  hearty  ham  and  eggs!  And  whether 
or  not  you're  in  one  of  Central's  fleet  of  new  streamlined  diners,  you'll 
meet  attentive  hospitality  that  says,  "Come  again  soon!" 


j,:   TOaOMjw,  wen  font/pit/ 

what  Xew  York  Central  has  invested 
streamlined  coaches,  eluli  cars,  diners. 

m-sleeping  cars — plus  the  smooth  Diesel 

to  pull  them. 


YORK  CENTRAL 

The  Water  Level  Route— You  Can  Sleep 
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She  wasn't  going  to  marry  him.   Her  mistak| 
was  in  coming  to  New  York  to  tell  him 

By  ARTHUR  HEINEMAN] 


[E  sat  on  the  stool  at  the  tiled  count© 

with  her  small  suitcase  at  her  feet  am 

her  purse  in  her  lap  and  her  whi 

gloves  still  on  her  hands.  There  was 

look  of  the  suburbs  about  her,  as  if  coming  to  Ne 

York  meant  a  new  permanent,  and  a  good  suit,  an 

her  special  accessories. 

Her  pale  hair  curled  stiffly  out  under  the  greei 
felt;  the  ruffle  of  her  blouse  was  stiff,  and  her  greei 
suit  had  not  yet  eased  its  tailoring  to  her  body.  Shj 
was  nervous,  with  a  disciplined  sort  of  nervousnesd 
that  showed  only  in  the  tightness  of  her  face.  He| 
face  was  set  because  she  had  made  her  mind  up  t 
something  and  wanted  to  get  it  over. 

She  said,  "I  came  to  tell  you — " 

Mike  said,  "Lemme  get  my  breakfast  in  mi 
honey.  I  haven't  had  my  breakfast  yet."  He  wave 
a  long  arm  at  the  counterman.  "Hey,  Harry.  Yo 
know  who  this  is,  Harry?  This  is  my  girl.  She  conn 
all  the  way  from  Figaro  to  marry  me.  Ain't  tha 
somethin'?" 

She  said,  "Mike,  I — ■" 

His  arm  went  lazily  around  her  waist,  crumplin 
the  new  green  jacket.  "Ain't  she  the  prettiest  thingj 
Know  what  she  is?  She's  a  schoolteacher.  I  ain' 
kiddin'  you,  Harry.  Bet  they  didn't  make  teacher 
that  pretty  when  you  went  to  school.  She  teache: 
high  school  up  in  Figaro." 

"Cicero,"  she  said.  "I — " 

"What?" 

"Cicero." 

"Figaro  sounds  better.  You  got  my  special  on  th(| 
fire.  Harry?  She  wants  a  special,  too.  She  just  conn 
off  the  train.  She  come  off  the  train  right  over  ti 
my  hotel  and  she  wants  her  breakfast." 

She  whispered  fiercely,  "Mike,  will  you  listen 
We  have  to  talk.   I  want  to  tell  you — " 

"Sure,"  he  said.   "What,  honey?" 

Through  the  doorway  behind  them  she  coulc 
hear  the  thin  discords  of  the  rehearsal  halls  dowr 
the  block,  and  her  mind  heard  other  music  with  it 
suddenly — blurred  and  then  clearing  to  the  skilled 
rippling  of  a  piano.  Mike  used  to  play  hunched 
over  the  keyboard  as  if  he  were  too  big  for  it: 
his  joints  were  loose  and  his  clothes  bagged  andl 
he  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing  but  what  he| 
played. 

She  said.  "I've  thought  and  thought  about  it.  I1 
couldn't  write  you.  It  wouldn't  have  been  right.  So 
I  came  down — "  Ham  and  eggs  and  home-fried  po- 
tatoes were  hissing  on  the  grill,  and  the  smell  made 
her  close  her  eyes  with  remembering.  She  finished 
lamely.  "I  came  down  to  visit  my  aunt.  I  just 
thought  I'd  stop  here  first." 

"That's  nice,"  he  said  amicably.  "Where's  she 
live,  honey?" 

"Brooklyn.   Newkirk  Avenue." 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  44) 


They  both  looked  at  Lou.  Lou  said,  "A  marriage 
is  predicated  on  the  willingness  of  both  parties/ 
"Well,  this  party  isn't  willing,"  said  Gwyn  flatly 
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URE  BY  DAY...  SURE  BY  NIGHT 

Yes...  always  ana  every  where  ...  all  America  is  SURE  01 

7  Crown  —  Seagram  s  finest  American  whiskey. 

0^  Seagrams  ^w^  Sure...  ^^U-^^  (&*** 

GRAM'S  7  CROWN.  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  86.8  proof.  65%  grain  neutral  spirits,  seagram-  distillers  corporation,  Chrysler  building,  new  york 
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A  stickler  for  realism,  Brynie  Foy  knows  what  to  do  with  a  low  budget  and  a  talented  newcomer  like 
Richard  Basehart.   The  result  is  his  latest  in  a  series  of  documentary  thrillers,  He  Walked  by  Night 


HAT  One-Man  Hollywood  Economy 
Wave,  Mr.  Bryan  (Brynie)  Foy,  has 
done  it  again.  Using  a  cast  of  un- 
knowns, a  documentary  style,  $425,000 
in  cash  and  a  bang-bang  script,  he  has 
turned  out  a  sock  thriller  called  He  Walked  by 
Night.  It  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  "sleeper," 
which,  as  a  money-maker  and  blood-pressure  raiser, 
will  take  its  place  alongside  T-Men  and  Canon  City, 
previous  Foy  endeavors. 

For  years  Mr.  Foy  has  been  specializing  in  low- 
cost  quickies — or  so-called  B  pictures.  In  time  he 
has  become  a  dollar-minded  Hollywood  institu- 
tion dubbed  The  Keeper  of  the  B's. 

Early  in  his  career,  the  Warner  Brothers  tossed 
him  a  small  budget,  a  script  and  a  new  device  for 
recording  sound  and  told  him  to  get  going.  When 
they  took  a  look  to  see  how  Brynie  was  coming 
along  with  the  project,  they  held  their  noses  and  ad- 
vised him  to  take  it  off  and  bury  the  Thing.  Prac- 
tically against  studio  orders,  Brynie  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  He  finished  the  picture,  and  so  Lights  of 
New  York,  the  first  modern  talkie,  was  born.  It  was 
Brynie's  first  sleeper — cost  $18,000  and  grossed 
$2,000,000. 


/  Hunting    a    hiding    place,    cop-killer    Morgan 
Davis  flees  through  the  Los  Angeles  storm  drains 


»*/   Trapped  and  terrified,  Morgan  (Richard  Base- 
hart)  begins  to  crack  as  he  waits  in  his  last  hide-out 


From  then  on,  Brynie  was  in.  He  had  a  way  of 
moving  in  on  the  sets  on  which  some  A-picture 
company  had  finished  an  elaborate  production,  and 
there  knocking  off  a  cheap  fastie.  He  used  un- 
known (inexpensive)  actors,  or  fallen  stars,  worked 
everybody  overtime,  and  screamed  like  a  stuck  pro- 
ducer if  the  cost  went  over  a  standard  $80,000 
budget. 

His  "sensational"  B's  paid  for  the  losses  incurred 
by  their  more  expensive  allegedly  grade-A  relatives. 
These  A's  cost  from  $500,000  up;  Brynie's  B's  rarely 
topped  $110,000. 

Today,  a  standard  A  comes  to  $1,500,000  and 
Brynie's  thrillers  about  $425,000.  Tastes  have  also 
changed.  No  longer  can  you  lure  good  citizens  into 
a  theater  with  a  corny- type  cops-and-robbers  mel- 
lerdrammer.  Today  your  picture  must  be  built 
around  an  Alphabeter:  an  O.S.S.er,  an  F.B.I.er,  a 
G-man  or  a  T-man.  Also  the  picture  must  be 
done  in  documentary  style.  This  means  no  phony 
police  stations  built  by  the  studio  carpenters.  The 
public  demands  actual  police  headquarters — com- 
plete with  chattering  teletypes,  fingerprint-searching 
devices,  newsreel  shots,  real  detectives,  and  a  com- 
mentator  with    a   voice-of-disaster,   croaking    off 


2  Every  passage  of  the  underground  network  is 
searched.     Shots  ring  out  as  the  police  close  in 


4   Tear  gas  forces  the  killer  from  his  shelter  and 
he  is  shot,  ending  a  tense  cops-and-robbers  chase 


screen.    All  of  which  fits  neatly  into  Mr.  Fo 
present  economic  plans  with  his  new  employers: 
Eagle  Lion  Studios.   Props  for  documentaries 
be  had  for  nothing. 

He  Walked  by  Night,  Brynie's  newest  cops- 
robbers,  said  to  be  taken  from  the  criminal  files 
the  Los  Angeles  police,  with  its  leading  charai 
awaiting  sentence  in  real  life,  starts  in  high  gi 
Halted  for  questioning  by  a  policeman,  a  mysti 
ous  gent  (played  by  a  talented  newcomer  call 
Richard  Basehart)  answers  with  his  forty-five. 

We  are  transferred  to  Los  Angeles  Police  H 
quarters,  where  the  documentary  wheels  begin  ro 
ing.     Gadgets   click — the    electronic    methods 
crime  detection  get  under  way.  A  dragnet  is  spn 
and  hundreds  of  suspects  are  brought  in  for  qu 
tioning. 

But  the  killer  is  not  among  them.  For  he,  too, 
modernized.  He  doesn't  leer  or  look  like  Gyp  tl 
Blood.  He's  just  an  anonymous-looking  gent- 
brutal,  tough,  psychotic — with  a  touch  of  misguide 
genius  about  him. 

For  an  instant  the  police  actually  trap  him — bi 
he  shoots  his  way  out,  escaping  with  a  bullet  i 
him.  He  removes  the  bullet  himself — without  a 
anesthetic. 

The  murderer  recovers,  starts  a  blitz  of  liquo 
store  robberies,  and  for  getaways  he  cunning! 
ducks  into  the  network  of  huge  storm  drains  ths 
underlie  Los  Angeles  and  are  used  to  catch  heav 
rainfall,  when  they  aren't  posing  for  Brynie  Fo 
for  free. 

After  more  tireless,  seemingly  fruitless  dogginj 
the  cops  track  their  prey  to  a  hide-out  in  a  typicE 
California  bungalow  court. 

The  net  is  drawn  tight — but  the  murderer  agai 
slips  through.  Into  the  city  sewers  he  flees — with  th 
cops  after  him.  The  end  comes  in  a  nerve-batterinj 
hot-paced  chase  through  these  ghoulish  giant  storr 
drains. 

And  so  for  a  mere  $425,000  Brynie  Foy  has  pu 
together  a  high-tension  movie  of  hard  stuff  that  i 
unrelenting  all  the  way.  Director  Werker's  toucl 
has  a  newsreel  authenticity. 

Mr.  Richard  Basehart  plays  the  psychokiller.  I 
many-sided,  splendid-looking  chap  from  Zanesville 
Ohio,  Basehart  gave  up  reporting  on  his  dad's  pape 
to  join  Philadelphia's  famed  Hedgerow  Theatre 
He  graduated  into  a  few  chores  on  Broadwa; 
(mostly  floppolas),  and  was  doing  a  stint  in  Thi 
Hasty  Heart  when  Eagle  Lion  snatched  him.  Afte 
his  debut  as  an  eccentric  poet  in  Repeat  Perform 
ance,  Basehart  was  tapped  by  Brynie  Foy  for  H< 
Walked  by  Night.  Now  everybody  in  Hollywoo< 
wants  to  borrow  him — or  possibly  borrow  fron 
him. 

The  small,  not-well-known  supporting  cast  cov 
ers  itself  with  glory.  Police  employees,  police  head 
quarters  and  the  Los  Angeles  storm  drains  pla; 
themselves  accurately  and  unaffectedly.  All  told 
it's  been  demonstrated  once  again,  with  stunninj 
effect,  that  crime  does  not  pay — except  Bryar 
Foy.  tZJCZTCH 
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Luckies'  fine  tobacco  picks  you 
up  when  you're  low  •  •  •  calms 
you  down  when  you're  tense! 


■  1 


Luckies'  fine  tobacco  puts  you  on  the 
right  level — the  Lucky  level — to  feel  your 
level  best,  do  your  level  best. 

That's  why  it's  important  for  you  to  remem- 
ber that  Lucky  Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco 
—mild,  ripe,  light  tobacco  that  makes  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  smoke.  No  wonder  more 
independent  tobacco  experts — auctioneers, 


Light  up  a  Lucky!  Luckies'  fine  tobacco 
picks  you  up  when  you're  low,  calms  you 
down  when  you're  tense.  So  get  on  the  Lucky 
level  where  it's  fun  to  be  alive.  Get  a  carton 
of  Luckies  and  get  started  today! 


COPR.,    THE   AMERICAN    TOBACCO   COMPANY 


l.S./Af.F.T  —lucky  Stuke  Afeano  fine  7&6acca 


in  your  motoring  with 
Texaco  Sklj Chief  Gasoline! 

You'll  feel  it  when  you  drive  . . .  the  luxurious  smoothness 
of  Texaco  Sky  Chief  ...  its  thoroughbred  alertness  ...  its 
mighty  surge  of  POWER  when  you  need  it.  A  top  premium 
gasoline,  Sky  Chief  was  developed  for  those  who  want  the 
best.  It  is  sold  by  your  Texaco  Dealer  .  .  .  the  best  friend 
your  car  ever  had. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texoco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada 


TUNC  IN... TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  every  Wednesday  night  starring  Milton  Berle. 
METROPOLITAN  OPERA  broadcasts  every  Saturday  afternoon.  See  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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Fairly  won 


By  BARABARA  CORRIGAN 


HE  reverberation  of  the  slammed  front  door 
set  the  crystal  prisms  jiggling  on  the  chan- 
deliers, rattled  the  teacups  in  their  saucers 
on  the  polished  mahogany  tea  table.  The  old  lady 
presiding  over  the  heavy  silver  urn  pursed  her  lips, 
which  looked  thin  and  bloodless  despite  a  veneer 
of  rosy  pomade. 

"I  must  apologize  for  my  grandson's  manners, 
Miss  Dane,"  she  said,  folding  her  blue-veined 
fingers  in  her  lap  to  still  their  trembling. 

The  girl  opposite  her  did  not  reply  but  fumbled 
in  the  crevices  of  the  damask  sofa  for  her  gloves. 

"All  the  Gaylord  men  have  wicked  tempers." 
Old  Mrs.  Gaylord's  voice  gained  in  strength. 

Dorcas  Dane  checked  an  impulse  to  remark  that, 
if  her  hostess  were  typical  of  Gaylord  women,  they 
had  ample  provocation.    She  recovered  the  gloves. 

"Please  don't  bother  to  be  gracious  about  Peter, 
Mrs.  Gaylord.    It's  quite  obvious  I've  been  jilted." 

"Jilted?  Oh,  no,  my  dear!"  Mrs.  Gaylord  was 
shaking  her  head.  "Not  jilted.  You  and  Peter 
were  never  formally  engaged." 

"No,"  Dorcas  agreed  dryly.  "We  were  never 
formally  anything  but  in  love." 

"Love,"  Mrs.  Gaylord  murmured,  "is  a  very  un- 
dependable  emotion."  She  enlarged  on  what  was 
evidently  a  favorite  theme.  "Peter  has  fallen  in 
love  fortnightly  ever  since  he  left  prep  school. 
Fortunately  he  has  no  money  of  his  own  and  no 
great  inclination  to  earn  any." 

"He's  sold  several  of  his  water  colors,  and  he 
has  his  salary  at  the  art  gallery,"  Dorcas  argued. 

"A  pittance!" 

Dorcas  arose  abruptly.  "We  could  have  lived 
on  it.  Perhaps  not  luxuriously,  but  we  would  have 
lived.    I  don't  think  Peter  ever  has." 

"Nonsense!"  Mrs.  Gaylord  paid  her  the  compli- 
ment of  not  pretending  to  misunderstand.  "I'll 
grant  you  I've  spoiled  the  boy.  I'm  an  old  woman. 
I  was  an  old  woman  when  his  parents  were  killed, 
fifteen  years  ago.  However,  I  have  reared  him  to 
occupy  the  position  to  which  he  was  born.  Had  I 
done  otherwise  I  would  have  failed  in  my  duty  to 
him." 

"I  see,"  Dorcas  said.    "I'm  sorry  for  you  both." 


Mrs.  Gaylord's  shrewd  eyes  narrowed.  "You 
don't  see  at  all,  my  girl!"  She  gestured  imperiously 
toward  the  marble-topped  table  at  Dorcas'  elbow. 
"Fetch  me  that  carved  box!" 

The  box  was  teak,  intricately  ornamented  with 
dragons  and  goddesses.  Mrs.  Gaylord  received  it 
reverently.  "My  husband  went  to  sea  in  his  young 
days."  Her  voice  was  gentle  now,  remote.  "It's 
pretty,  isn't  it?"  She  raised  the  lid  and  laid  out  on 
her  tea  napkin,  as  if  on  velvet,  an  Eagle  Scout  pin, 
a  gold  Latin  medal,  a  Silver  Star,  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross. 

"I  congratulate  you!"  Dorcas  smiled  wanly. 

"You  congratulate  me?  These  are  all  Peter's. 
All  fairly  won!" 

The  girl  shrugged.  "There  was  always  someone 
in  your  image,  a  scoutmaster,  a  classics  teacher, 
Peter's  colonel.  .  .  ." 

"You're  a  hard  young  woman,  Miss  Dane!"  Mrs. 
Gaylord  chuckled.  "But  you  must  admit  that  Peter 
earned  these.  The  effort,  if  not  the  initiative,  was 
his  own — a  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and  com- 
fort." 

"I  suppose  so." 

"One  really  can't  expect  more  of  Peter.  He's 
still  a  boy." 

"I  did,"  Dorcas  said.  "I  expected  much  more.  It 
may  amuse  you  to  know,  Mrs.  Gaylord,  that  I  was 
too  sure  of  Peter  to  elope  with  him." 

"My  poor  child!" 

"It's  a  bit  late  for  sympathy,"  Dorcas  said  shortly. 
"Well,  thank  you  for  the  tea  .  .  ." 

"You're  not  going?"  Mrs.  Gaylord  was  genuinely 
dismayed.  Now  that  everything  was  settled  to  her 
satisfaction,  she  could  afford  to  indulge  herself. 

She's  lonely,  Dorcas  realized,  bitterly  lonely. 

"I  fear  I  have  been  harsh,  and  I  should  like  to 
make  amends,"  Mrs.  Gaylord  continued.  "You 
must  also  understand,  my  dear,  that  it  is  not  that  I 
object  to  you  as  an  individual.  I  have  plans  for 
Peter,  important  plans — " 

"It  just  so  happens  I  have  plans  of  my  own,  for 
once,"  Peter  said.  He  was  standing  between  the 
double  doors  to  the  hall,  coatless  and  hatless,  with 
his  reddish  hair  on  end. 


Dorcas  steeled  herself  against  the  desire  to  go 
and  stand  between  Peter  and  his  grandmother. 

"Come  in,  boy  I"  Mrs.  Gaylord  ordered.  "Where 
have  you  been?" 

"For  a  walk  around  the  square,"  Peter  replied 
obediently.    He  did  not  leave  the  threshold. 

"That  was  very  rude  of  you,  both  to  our  guest 
and  to  myself!" 

Peter  laughed  aloud.  "It  was  worse  than  rude, 
Gran,  it  was  cowardly." 

Mrs.  Gaylord  winced,  as  if  reproached. 

Peter  went  on  deliberately:  "I  noticed  some- 
thing while  I  was  walking.  Ever  since  I  can  re- 
member, our  maples  have  been  pruned  to  exactly 
the  same  size  and  shape.  They'd  be  fine  shade 
trees  by  now,  if  they'd  been  left  alone."  His  hesi- 
tation was  barely  perceptible.  "I'm  going  to  marry 
Dorcas,  Gran,  if  she'll  still  have  me."  His  voice 
was  humble.  "I'm  a  bad  matrimonial  risk,  by  most 
standards,  darling." 

"Not  by  mine!"  Dorcas  crossed  to  him  quickly. 

"Peter,  I've  warned  you!  I  forbid  you  to  marry 
this  scheming  little — secretary!" 

But  they  were  already  gone. 

ON  THE  front  steps  Peter  kissed  her,  oblivious 
of  the  twitching  lace  curtains  up  and  down  the 
block,  kissed  her  with  abandon  and  confidence. 

She  was  naturally  a  generous  girl.  "I've  for- 
gotten my  gloves,  Pete.  I  won't  be  a  moment." 
She  slipped  back  into  the  house  without  giving  him 
a  chance  to  protest.  There  must  be  something  she 
could  say,  some  commonplace  to  ease  the  older 
woman's  pain. 

She  paused  for  an  instant  at  the  entrance  to  the 
drawing  room.  Old  Mrs.  Gaylord's  fragile  body 
was  bent  over  the  tea  table.  Before  her  on  the  floor 
lay  Dorcas'  rumpled  and  smudged  white  cotton 
gloves.  While  the  girl  watched,  Mrs.  Gaylord 
picked  them  up,  folded  them  carefully,  laid  them 
lovingly  with  the  other  articles  in  the  teakwood 
box,  and  dropped  the  lid.  Then  she  rested  her 
rigid  back  against  the  cushions  of  her  chair,  and 
her  wrinkled  face  slipped  on  its  customary  mask  of 
shameless  self-approval. 
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the  number  of  members  of  minority  groups 
allowed  to  enter? 

Phyllis  Schwartz,  age  16, 
Doris  Katz,  age  16,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  Not  all  fraternities  have  forgotten  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  "fraternity."  The 
charter  of  Pi  Alpha,  at  Florida  Southern 
College,  guarantees  that  the  organization's 
membership  "shall  be  open  to  every  person 
regardless  of  his  race,  religion,  nationality, 
creed  or  financial  status."  Although  the  ma- 
jority of  Pi  Alpha's  men  are  American  and 
Protestant,  its  membership  includes  men 
from  six  other  countries  as  well  as  Catholics 
and  Jews. 

J.  Mallin,  Florida  Southern  College 

. . .  Our  country  has  been  repeatedly  warned 
that  the  Communistic  theory  of  overpow- 
ering the  United  States  is  to  "incite  race 
hatred  and  develop  class  warfare  in  the 
United  States."  The  college  fraternity  crisis 
aptly  undermines  American  democracy. 
Let  the  snobs  join  the  snobs  if  that  is  their 
will.      John  J.  Schiff,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Bucknell  frat:  interracial,  inter- 
denominational and  brotherly 

.  .  .  Thinking,  intelligent  young  fraternity 
men  are  discussing  these  problems  all  over 
the  country.  At  Ohio  State  and  other  uni- 
versities is  an  active  program  whereby  for- 
eign students  of  all  colors  and  creeds  are 
invited  to  the  houses  for  dinners  and  talks. 
At  some  schools  these  students  live  in  fra- 
ternity houses  and  have  become  members. 
Let  us  take  the  attitude  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  tremendous  responsibility  needing 
every  possible  constructive  aid  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Donald  G.  Schroeter, 

Texas  City,  Texas 

.  .  .  Every  time  we  segregate  a  Negro,  or 
lynch  one,  every  time  we  set  up  a  restricted 
neighborhood  (by  "Gentleman's  Agree- 
ment," of  course)  or  bar  a  Jew  from  the 
"better"  clubs,  every  time  we  make  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  church  feel  that  he  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon's  Mayflower  descendants,  Moscow's 
Pravda  has  a  field  day.  And  we  lose  a  point 
in  the  cold  war.  .  .  .  My  congratulations! 

Henry  Norddm,  Baltimore,  Md. 

...  I  admire  the  interest  and  fair  concep- 
tion which  you  possess  concerning  the 
problem.  This  is  shown  by  your  willingness 
to  print  an  article  which  might  have  been 
refused  by  other  leading  magazines. 

Jean  Parkinson,  Columbus,  Ohio 

.  .  .  My  fraternity,  Delta  Upsilon,  was 
founded  in  1834,  at  Williams  College  by  a 
group  of  young  men,  including  James  A. 
Garfield,  later  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  wished  to  protest  against  the 
abuses  of  the  fraternity  system  of  that  day. 
The  constitution  contains  no  discriminatory 
clause.  The  nondiscriminatory  fraternity, 
Kappa  Mu  Kappa  of  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio,  local  chapter  of  Delta  Upsilon, 
at  one  instance  had  a  president  of  Jewish 


origin,  a  Protestant  vice-president  and  a 
Catholic  secretary  and  treasurer.  However, 
college  administrations  can  no  more  dictate 
Americanism  than  Mr.  Whitman  can  dic- 
tate to  Collier's  readers.  It  must  come 
through  example  of  older  generations. 

Robert  J.  Casey,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

...  I  come  from  Athens,  Greece— I  many 
times  wondered  why  the  national  fraterni- 
ties are  allowed  to  exercise  such  discrimina- 
tion against  some  persons  of  different  color, 
creed  or  race.  Such  prejudice  gradually 
brings  hate  and  spoils  the  greatness  and  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
both  here  and  abroad.  I  was  pledged  to  the 
Archon  fraternity,  a  local  organization  at 
Kenyon  College,  whose  preamble  states 
clearly  that  "any  discrimination  as  to  mem- 
bership qualifications  will  be  in  regard  to 
character  and  scholastic  standing  only." 
Why  not  more  fraternities  like  the  Archon? 
Gus  Patrides,  Gambier,  Ohio 

.  .  .  After  the  hypothetical  cognoscenti  of 
our  college  campuses  count  the  number  of 
Jews,  Negroes  and  Catholics  who  comprise 
a  very  large  part  of  the  population  of  our 
great  country,  who  the  hell  is  left  to  have 
the  big  say-so  in  this  democracy?  A  hand- 
ful of  college  crumbs?  Granting  that  golf, 
business,  country  clubs  and  secret  societies 
are  doing  the  same  thing,  is  that  any  reason 
for  these  darling  yearlings  to  jump  off  the 
deep  end  just  because  some  of  their  pro- 
genitors are  bigoted?  .  .  . 
Ralph  Urajner,  North  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

.  .  .  The  story  certainly  emphasizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  re-examination  of  our  educational 
process  and  of  our  boasts  of  being  a  democ- 
racy. Some  of  the  statements  made  by  stu- 
dents which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Whitman 
are  identical  with  racist  statements  which  1 
heard  recently  in  Germany.  Whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  fraternities  and  sororities 
which  insist  on  discrimination  are  digging 
their  own  graves  and  making  their  useful- 
ness and  desirability  increasingly  more 
doubtful.  Walter  White,  NAACP, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

...  So  far  as  this  red-haired,  light-skinned, 
Irish  Catholic  is  concerned  you  can  send 
those  frat  brats  and  their  fraternities  plump 
to  here.  Why  are  there  so  many  crybabies 
and  hurt  feelings  among  my  generation  be- 
cause they  are  not  accepted  as  worthy  to  be 
received  into  cliques  of  asses  and  fools? 
Vain,  stupid  weaklings,  where  are  the  great 
hearts,  the  proud  men,  proud  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  possessed  by  God-given 
immortal  souls? 

William  F.  Kavanagh,  Jr., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

.  .  .  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Whitman. 

Mary  Ann  Bowman,  Royal  Oalc,  Mich. 

.  .  .  This  letter  is  written  by  both  a  South- 
ern and  a  New  England  member  of  a 
national  fraternity.  Perhaps  the  real  hypo- 
crites in  the  case  are  not  the  fraternities, 
who  have  never  claimed  to  be  democratic, 
but  the  colleges  themselves  who  have 
claimed  to  be  strongholds  of  democracy. 
Before  college  officers  decry  the  undemo- 
cratic fraternity  system  they  should  look  to 
their  own  practices. 

Richard  E.  Crockford  & 
Edward  R.  Murphy,  Brunswick,  Me. 

.  .  .  The  change  must  come  (and  the  sooner 
the  better),  but  it  must  come  from  the  inside 
out.  It  cannot  be  pushed  onto  the  fraterni- 
ties. When  fraternity  men  no  longer  bring 
with  them  the  prejudices  they  picked  up  at 
home,  then  there  will  be  no  "gentleman's 
agreements."  But  until  this  final  curtain 
rings  down  on  our  society,  fraternities,  as 
the  reflection  of  this  society,  will  not  be 
perfectly  without  discrimination.  .  .  . 

Clinton  B.  Seeley,  Boston.  Mass. 
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Change  Over  Today  to  the  New  Low-Pressure  Tires  That  Give  You: 


PER-STYLE 

original  equipment  on 

Irica's   most   famous   cars. 

the  tire  of  tomorrow  and 

lere  today.  Your  nearby 

ktone  dealer  or  store  will 

lly  tell  you  how  little  it   (Xjj. 

to  modernize  your  pres- 

»r  by  equipping  it  with  a 

|»f  new  Firestone  Super- 

ans.  And  remember,  your 

tires  are  worth  more  at 

(tone ! 


PER-ECONOMY 


/ 


/ 


/ 


SUPER-COMFORT 


V, 


^c 


li-  \ 


/ 


You  get  not  only  amazingly 
low  cost  per  mile,  but  also 
substantial  savings  on  main- 
tenance and  repair  costs 
because  fewer  jolts  and  jars 
reach  your  car  tb  loosen 
parts,  break  springs,  and 
cause  annoying  squeaks  and 
rattles. 


REGULAR 
TIRE 


SUPER- 
i  BALLOON 


Cross-sections  show  how 

greater  volume  of  air  and 

lower    pressure    permit 

greater  flexing  action  when 

these  tires  go  over  bumps 

and  rough  roads.  You  can  drive  farther,  faster  and  longer  with  less 

fatigue,  because  these  tires  take  the  punishment  instead  of  you  and 

your  car.  Any  car  rides  easier  on  Firestone  Super-Balloons. 

SUPER-SAFETY       Exclusive  Skid-Resistors  in  the 

famous  Safti-Grip  Tread  and 
larger  area  in  contact  with  the  road  provide  the  greatest  protection 
against  skidding  ever  built  into  a  tire.  Revolutionary  new 
Safti-Sured  Construction  principles  and  famous  Gum-Dipped 
Cord  Body  assure  cooler-running  and  greatest  protection  against 
blowouts.  Here's  the  tire  that  has 
everything  .  .  .  safety  for  winter 
as  well  as  for  summer  driving. 
Put  a  set  of  Firestone  Super- 
Balloons  on  your  car  today! 
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VR    BUSINESS    AT    FIRESTONE 


Copyright,  1949.  The  Flreitone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 
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uaker  State  Motor  Oil  is  refined 
from  100%  pure  Pennsylvania  grade  crude 
oil.  It  is  the  finest  motor  oil,  we  believe, 
that  is  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

40(  par  U.  S.  Quart  including 
Federal   Lubricating  Oil  Tax 

QUAKER  STATE  OIL  REFINING  CORP.,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 

Member  Pennsylvania  Gradt  Crude  Oil  Association 


Windsor  Knot 


Comedian  Bert  Lahr  illustrates  what  can  happen 
when  a  four-in-hand  veteran  tries  something  new 
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CARUSO  OF  MOUNTAIN  MUSIC 


Continued  from  page  26 


iabeen  often  urged  to  enter  the  minis- 
n  He  has  appeared  as  featured  music 
n  er  in  eleven  B  pictures  and  recently 
u  ed  down  an  offer  to  do  four  a  year 
it  7,500  a  week  each.  Now  that  he  is 
ahg  things  easy,  his  income  is  down  to 
j.md  $150,000  a  year,  after  a  high  that 
X  eded  $200,000. 

.  cuff  is  riding  the  crest  of  a  mountain- 
|ic  wave  which  is  sweeping  the  coun- 
Before  the  war,  hillbilly  devotees 
a  fanatical  though  comparatively 
group  in  the  Southeast.  But  then 
reds  of  thousands  of  men  were  sent 
juthern  Army  camps  and  thousands 
Ibilly-singing  Southerners  served 
vhere  in  the  country.  The  resulting 
indoctrination  was  immediate, 
Iplete  and  international.  Today  beg- 
in India,  shop  girls  in  England  and 
uleins  in  Germany  hum  hillbilly  airs 
eadily  as  a  local  tune, 
bere  are  a  dozen  or  more  top  hillbilly 
srs  today,  but  Acuff  is  the  most  en- 
|ng  and  most  successful  of  them  all. 
[stage  presence  is  regarded  by  his  fol- 
prs  as  masterful. 

tie  atmosphere  of  a  hillbilly  act  is 
ily  charged  with  humor,  but  the  fun 
when  Acuff  launches  one  of  his 
jus  numbers.   Then,  with  the  intro- 
^ion,  he  lowers  his  eyes  as  if  in  prayer. 
;  seeking  the  mood.  Starting  to  sing. 
rows  back  his  head,  looks  up  toward 
sky  and  lets  go.  Many  firmly  believe 
[is  singing   to  heavenly   accompani- 
st. 

{he  words  he  sings — many  his  own 
(•positions — are  mawkish,  often  senti- 
^talized  tragedy,  which  detractors  call 
Take  his  popular  Precious  Jewel, 
|  instance: 

back  in  the  hills,  when  a  boy  1  once 
ndered, 
\ed  deep  in  her  grave,  lies  the  girl  that 
[  love. 

I  was  called  from  this  earth  a  jewel  for 
eaven, 

re  precious  than  diamonds,  more  pre- 
jus  than  gold, 

•w'l  here  on  earth,  and  a  jewel  in 
\eaven, 

will  brighten  the  kingdom  around 
}od's  great  throne, 

the  angels  have  peace.    God  bless 
tr  in  heaven, 

y've  broken  my  heart,  and  they've 
ft  me  to  roam. 

fright  1943  by  Acuff-Rose  Publica- 

■■) 

Obviously  it  isn't  what  he  sings  that 
ces  Acuff  famous  but  the  way  he  sings 


it.  Recently  a  sophisticated  New  Yorker 
was  chided  for  admiring  him  openly.  "I 
know  it's  silly,"  she  replied,  "but  he 
makes  me  cry  anyhow." 

Even  close  friends  admit  that  Acuffs 
ability  to  capture  a  mood  is  his  major 
success  attribute.  His  voice  and  fiddling 
are  mediocre  even  by  hillbilly  standards. 
His  capacity  for  histrionics  is  limited  to 
low  comedy.  He  can't  read  a  note  of 
music.  But  he  believes  what  he  sings 
with  a  passion  evangelist  Billy  Sunday 
might  have  envied. 

His  spiritual  conviction  is  so  deep  that 
his  own  eyes  sometimes  fill  with  tears  as 
he  sings.  One  song  he  composed  so  af- 
fected him  he  was  unable  to  perform  it 
publicly  for  a  year.  People  who  have 
never  attended  a  mountain  "singin' " 
claim  they  can  visualize  one  through  his 
music. 

"He  makes  me  think  of  honest,  God- 
fearing people  sitting  around  an  open  fire 
in  split-bottom  chairs,"  one  of  his  admir- 
ers explained. 

Phobias  and  Foibles 

As  a  ballad  singer  of  rich,  emotional 
content,  Roy  Acuff  enjoys  some  richly 
emotional  attitudes.  Small  and  bantam- 
rooster  courageous,  he  is  nevertheless 
afraid  of  cats.  His  aversion  to  elevators 
is  great,  and  he  refuses  flatly  to  enter  one 
that  is  unattended  and  automatic.  He 
keeps  his  neckties  knotted  and  pulls  one 
over  his  head  each  morning  before  put- 
ting on  his  shirt  or  combing  his  hair. 

He  prefers  his  old  $  1 2  fiddle  to  one  he 
bought  for  $1,500.  While  dressing  he  in- 
variably puts  on  his  left  sock  and  left 
shoe  first.  He  refuses  to  sleep  alone — 
when  traveling  some  member  of  his 
group  shares  his  room — and  he  insists  on 
a  light  burning  all  night  beside  his  bed. 

To  these  attributes  is  added  another 
distinction — and  in  hillbilly  circles  it's 
a  major  one — Acuff  doesn't  sing  from 
his  throat  and  through  his  nose.  When 
he  was  a  boy  his  sister,  Sue,  took 
"boughten"  voice  lessons  and  practiced 
assiduously.  With  equal  diligence  Roy 
mocked  her  monotonous  practice  vo- 
calizing and  unconsciously  learned  how 
to  sing  from  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  as  in 
opera.  This  hasn't  helped  the  quality  of 
his  voice  much,  but  it  has  added  to  its 
endurance  and,  consequently,  its  earning 
power,  a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  of 
course. 

Nobody  is  more  astonished  at  his  suc- 
cess and  wealth  than  Acuff.  It  is  not 
something  he  sought,  it  just  happened  to 


"It's  a  good  thing  our  neighbors  weren't  away. 
Next  time  don't  leave  the  key  under  the  door  mat!' 


FHITI  WILMHSOK 
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GM  RESEARCH  considers  one  of  its  most  important  projects  the  continual  ^-year-old  study 
of  fuels  and  engines  —  the  purpose  being  greater  fuel  economy,  plus  better  performance. 
Above  is  an  instrument  that  enables  GM  men  to  see  what  happens  when  fuel  burns  inside 
a  cylinder.  Below  —  a  gasoline  distillation  column  used  in  studying  advanced  fuels. 
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NOW!  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 

on  the  air  every  Monday  evening 

over  the  ABC  Network,  coast  to  coast. 
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tRCH  discovers  new  facts  about  the  metals  out  of 

t  are  made  —  using  invisible  light  and  the  ultraviolet 

raph  shown  here.  The  results?  Better  control  in  quality 

leading  to  more  trouble-free  miles  for  your  car. 


GM  research  helps  engineering  by  providing 
invaluable  data  on  fatigue  tests  —  showing  how 
long  materials  can  "take  it"— to  improve  car 
durability. 


better  tomorrow 


GM  research  helps  production  with  special  bal- 
ancing machines  for  crankshafts  and  dozens  of 
other  rotating  parts  —  cutting  down  wear  and  vibra- 
tion —  adding  to  their  life  and  to  all-over  comfort. 


It's  clear  that  the  1949  models  by  General  Motors  are 
definitely  ahead  of  yesterday's.  And  there  is  a  good  reason. 

It  begins  with  GM  research,  which  is  constantly  at  work 
digging  out  better  ways  of  making  things  and  doing  things. 

What  research  discovers  is  the  starting  point  for 
better  engineering  and  better  production. 

That  is  why  General  Motors  has,  for  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century,  maintained  the  largest  research  department 
in  the  automotive  industry. 

Because  research  is  hard  at  work  now,  you  can  be  sure  that  GM's 
cars  of  tomorrow  will  be  even  greater  values  than  those  of  today. 


•MORE  AND  BETTER  THINGS  FOR  MORE  PEOPLE  \^^  /M 

eneral  Motors 

TIAC      .      OLDSMOBILE      .      BUICK      •      CADILLAC      •      BODY    BY    FISHER      .      GMC    TRUCK    &    COACH 
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him.  He  lives  simply  on  four  acres  along 
the  Cumberland  River  a  few  minutes 
from  downtown  Nashville,  with  his  wife 
and  five-year-old  son,  Roy  Neill.  His 
house  is  pseudo-log  cabin,  containing 
four  bedrooms  and  two  baths,  a  living 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  breakfast 
nook,  and,  in  the  basement,  a  storeroom 
and  furnace  room,  and  the  game  room, 
where  a  weekly  radio  program  origi- 
nates with  considerable  hilarity.  Mrs. 
Acuff  does  the  cooking  and  has  a  day 
maid  for  housework. 

Roy  eats  little.  Like  other  mild  hypo- 
chondriacs he  believes  he  lives  under 
constant  tension  and  finds  a  few  drinks 
in  the  evening  more  relaxing  than  a 
heavy  meal.  He  relieves  his  nervousness 
in  other  ways  too,  mainly  by  wearing  it 
out — for  example,  racing  around  the 
Cumberland  River  with  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple in  his  Gar  Wood  speedboat. 

Constant  activity  stimulates  the  house- 
hold. On  one  recent  relatively  quiet  eve- 
ning Roy  was  demonstrating  his  wife's 
Christmas  present,  a  new  sound  motion- 
picture  projector,  in  the  parlor,  while  a 
few  friends  were  in  another  room  mak- 
ing gag  recordings.  In  the  hallway  a 
clockmaker  spent  several  hours  adjusting 
the  chimes  on  a  magnificent  grandfa- 
ther's clock.  Meanwhile  Roy  was  sup- 
posed to  be  conducting  a  business  talk 
in  the  kitchen.  Throughout  the  evening 
he  popped  in  and  out  of  each  activity. 

His  most  important  asset  is  his  wife, 
Mildred,  the  whip-smart  daughter  of  a 
butcher,  whom  he  met  in  high  school.  He 
is  as  proud  of  her  business  ability  as  he 
is  of  her  good  looks  and  charm.  She  is 
a  pert,  stock-market-wise  combination 
of  Myrna  Loy  and  Claudette  Colbert, 
with  a  wit  locally  described  as  "funny  as 
a  speckled  pup." 

Until  the  detail  burden  became  too 
great,  Mrs.  Acuff  kept  Roy's  books  and 
records  and  participated  in  all  business 
discussions.  Now  she  merely  participates 
in  all  business  discussions,  runs  the  fam- 
ily half  of  the  Acuff-Rose  Publications, 
which  netted  $40,000  in  1948,  and  op- 
erates Dunbar  Cave,  which  produced  a 
profit  of  around  $50,000  in  its  first  year. 

Most  successful  musicians  are  a  prime 
source  of  funds  for  indigent  former  bud- 
dies and  Acuff  is  no  exception.  Hill- 
billies suffering  from  hocked  guitars  or 
hang-overs  put  the  bite  on  Acuff  with 
regularity. 

Plenty  of  Needy  Fiddlers 

In  the  South  a  fiddler  or  a  gee-tar-ist 
is  a  person  of  local  consequence.  In- 
deed in  some  parts  a  call  to  fiddling 
ranks  in  dignity  with  a  call  to  preaching 
and  has  a  much  larger  number  of  re- 
•  spondents.  Consequently  the  quantity  of 
admiring  but  needy  colleagues  who  greet 
Acuff  with  open  palm  seems  in  no  dan- 
ger of  diminishing. 

However,  a  free  and  easy  fiscal  policy 
is  not  the  sole  basis  of  Acuff's  popularity 
among  his  colleagues.  He  never  under- 
cuts them.  When  he  arranged  to  put  on 
a  show  in  Georgia,  he  spent  $500  on  ad- 
vance promotion  before  learning  that  a 
small,  unpublicized  outfit  had  planned 
a  conflicting  date.  Without  a  word,  he 
took  the  loss  and  withdrew  his  engage- 
ment. The  small  group  took  in  $300; 
Acuff  would  have  grossed  $5,000. 

He  keeps  his  word,  too.  When  friend 
Wally  Fowler  asked  him  to  put  in  a  free 
guest  appearance  at  Fowler's  all-night 
singing  festival  last  New  Year's  Eve,  he 
accepted.  Then  he  learned  his  manager 
had  booked  him  for  an  out-of-town  party 
that  night  at  a  $2,000  fee.  Acuff  quietly 
canceled  the  $2,000  date. 

Acuff  considers  such  attributes  no 
more  remarkable  than  the  color  of  his 
coal-black  wavy  hair  and  believes  them 
to  be  typical  of  mountain  people.  "Ev- 
erything I  am  has  growed  up  with  me," 
he  says  simply.  "It's  the  way  we  kind  of 
people  are." 

That  Roy  Acuff  acquired  his  reper- 


toire  of  hundreds  of  songs  from  having 
them  a  part  of  his  life  there  is  no  doubt. 
A  major  success  is  his  Wabash  Cannon-, 
ball,  an  old  song  to  which  he  added  the 
realism  of  a  steam  whistle  that  railroad- 
ers claim  sounds  more  like  a  fast  train 
than  a  fast  train.  Acuff  developed  the 
famous  whistle,  a  combination  of 
wooooo-woo-o  and  sishing  steam,  while 
working  during  a  lean  period  as  call 
boy  for  the  L  &  N  Railroad. 

Acuff's  songs  are  authentic  because  he 
is.  He  stems  from  poor  but  honest  coun- 
tryfolk. His  father,  who  died  about  five 
years  ago,  was  a  Baptist  preacher  who 
turned  to  law  where,  Roy  says,  his  hon- 
esty balked  financial  progress.  Eventu- 
ally he  became  a  general  sessions  judge 
in  Knoxville. 


shuckers.  There  were  also  pea  hullings, 
bean  shellings,  apple  peelings  and  candy 
pullings  that  ended  with  a  little  dancing 
or  community  singing,  and  Roy  began 
building  up  his  backlog  of  mood  and  sin- 
cerity. 

When  he  was  18  the  family  left  the 
farm  and  moved  to  Fountain  City,  a 
Knoxville  suburb.  At  Central  High,  he 
became  the  most  celebrated  athlete  in 
the  little  school's  history.  He  won  12 
letters,  four  each  in  baseball,  football 
and  basketball,  and  captained  the  bas- 
ketball team  into  the  state  champion- 
ship finals. 

His  proficiency  in  baseball  earned  him 
a  Yankees'  tryout.  In  Florida  he  sunned 
himself  improvidently  and  during  prac- 
tice collapsed  from  sunstroke.    Disap- 


SENATOR  WALRUS: 


on  the  Income  Tax 


TO»T    MLA220 


I,  a  proponent  of  painless  extraction. 

Fathered  the  method  we've  come  to  employ; 
Note  the  result  of  your  senator's  action: 

Taxes  today  are  a  genuine  joy! 


Aye,  it  was  I  who  concocted  the  plan, 
Pay-as-you-get-it   (if  get-it  you  can)  ; 

Pay  as  you  ponder  what  can't  be  excelled: 
Taxes  are  nothing  but  something  withheld. 

— AL  GRAHAM 


Roy  was  born  in  Maynardsville  (pop. 
500),  where  a  devoted  community  has 
erected  a  marker  commemorating  the 
event.  His  age  he  considers  his  own  busi- 
ness but  for  political  purposes  admits  he 
was  born  September  15,  1907. 

Roy's  parents  soon  moved  their  three 
boys  and  two  girls  to  a  tenant  farm  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Great  Smokies  where 
Roy  won  his  calluses  as  a  hillbilly.  He 
followed  a  mule  and  double  shovel  be- 
tween rows  of  young  corn  and  broke 
new  ground  with  a  bull-tongue  plow.  He 
attended  community  corn  shuckings 
where  a  gallon  of  whisky  was  buried  in 
the  center  of  the  room  under  a  pile  of 
corn  and  neighbors  shucked  furiously 
to  see  who  could  reach  it  first.  The  kids 
tramped  down  husks  tossed  behind  by 
the  men.  It  was  a  great  day  when  Roy 
graduated   into   the   kneeling  circle   of 


pointment,  frustration  and  the  effects  of 
the  stroke  kept  him  home  two  years.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  he  commenced 
twanging  out  old  country  tunes  on  his 
father's  fiddle,  and  singing  as  he  had  at 
corn  shuckings.  From  then  on  he  was  a 
hillbilly. 

As  a  hungry  semipro,  singing  fiddler, 
Acuff  tried  for  three  years  to  get  a  Grand 
Ole  Opry  tryout  over  Station  WSM  in 
Nashville  before  he  got  a  chance.  On  his 
first  program  he  opened  up  with  a  shout- 
ing version  of  the  classic  Great  Speckled 
Bird.  A  week  later  he  was  back  and  did  it 
again.  He  has  been  tops  ever  since. 

The  Grand  Ole  Opry  program  first 
played  to  a  studio  audience  of  150, 
jammed  into  two  small  rooms.  When 
studio  facilities  were  enlarged,  500 
could  squeeze  in,  but  the  pained  clamor 
from  leftovers  immediately  required  two 


shows  a  night,  with  red  and  blue 

The  National  Life  and  Accident 
surance  Company  people,  who  ov 
station,   were  unaware   of   this  un| 
group  of  officials  tried  to  enter  the 
pany   building  at  9:30  on  a  Sati 
night  to  attend  an  emergency  mee 
They  found  500  music  lovers  stan 
before  the  doors  patiently  waiting  fo| 
show  break.   When  the  executives 
to  enter  ahead  of  the  line  there 
shouts  of,   "Oh,   no,  you   don't," 
"Get  to  the  end  of  the  line."   The  I 
day  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  was  told  to  | 
its  soirees  elsewhere. 

It  quickly  outgrew  a  small  theater] 
finally  moved  into  Ryman  Auditol 
where  it  now  attracts  200,000  persci 
year,  all  of  whom  pay  to  get  in.  Listq 
respond  remarkably.  Two  annoul 
ments  made  in  one  evening  pulled 
820  pieces  of  mail!  As  a  Grand! 
Opry  star,  but  on  another  program,  A 
in  three  years  boosted  the  sales  of  a  [ 
fee  concern  from  $300,000  to  $3,(1 
000! 

Effects  Are  Not  Rehearsedl 

He  achieves  such  results  withoutl 
parent  effort.  He  never  rehearses! 
program,  yet  he  ends  it  unruffled  \ 
with  the  timing  right  on  the  nose, 
outwardly  placid  disposition  is  a  triul 
of  mind  over  matter.  Only  by  rigidT 
discipline  does  he  maintain  the  stocj 
trade  illusion  of  an  easy-going  but  sir 
character.  Sometimes  a  tempest  brt 
loose  inside  him  and  there  is  momec  ry 
hell  to  pay. 

When  his  brother  visited  him  a  ir 
Opry  performance,  a  new  stage  giro 
refused  to  admit  him  because  he  hacio 
stage  pass.  Roy  tantrumed  arop 
threatened  to  get  the  guard's  job  and^ 
he  would  not  broadcast.  But  a 
minutes  later  he  quieted  down  and  arj 
gized  to  everybody  in  almost  emba 
ing  profusion. 

His  modesty  is  so  marked  that  I 
close  friends  are  unaware  of  manf 
his  accomplishments.  He  describes 
self  as  only  a  fair  hunter  and  rifler 
but  not  long  ago  he  drove  a  nail  inf 
board  by  shooting  at  it  with  a  small  il 
iber  rifle. 

His  political  career  began  in  14^ 
when  friends — and  the  state  is  craving 
with  Acuff  friends — nominated  hire  or 
the  primaries,  in  both  parties.  oy 
thought  this  was  tomfoolery  and  bced 
out,  but  in  1946  his  name  was  again  ui  J 
up  by  the  Republicans.  Again  he  le- 
murred.  During  the  summer  of  1  -8. 
while  he  was  in  Hollywood  makii  a  ! 
movie,  Republicans  once  more  qual  ed 
him.  He  beat  primary  rival  Robert  J  ir- 
ray  8  to  1,  and  took  this  as  the  peo  j's 
mandate. 

Calling  off  all  engagements  excep  lis 
Saturday  night  broadcast,  he  marsh  ed 
his  Smoky  Mountain  Boys  and  toed 
the  state  at  his  own  expense  with  Se  ite 
nominee  Carroll  Reece,  former  Natiiial 
Republican  Chairman.  As  a  candide 
Acuff  was  a  great  success.  His  platfc  m 
aside  from  his  music,  was  honesty,  he 
Bible  and  the  Golden  Rule.  He  wa?  c 
free  school  books  and  TVA,  and  ag;  i^ 
taxing  churches.  Since  he  offered  no  o 
gram  and  no  promises.  Truman  hacic 
difficulty  carrying  the  Tennessee  tic  st 
By  10:00  p.m.  election  night  Acuff  n 
ceded  he  was  neither  happy  nor  gc:r 
nor. 

Roy  is  now  glad  he  didn't  get  the  >b 
As  governor,  he  realizes,  he  would  l;ve 
been  just  another  politician.    As  a  1 
billy,  he  is  the  Roy  Acuff. 


During  the  last  days  of  the  camp 
he  showed  he  had  already  learned 
difference  when  a  heckler  called  hi 
side-show   performer.     Indignant, 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  five  feet  i 
and  glared,  "You've  got  me  mixed 
someone  else."  he  told  them.   "Frai 
neighbors,   I've  always  been  the 
event." 
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Policyholders  in  State  Farm  Mutual  will  save 
$10,000,000  in  1949 ...  4  out  of  5  benefit  at  next  renewal 
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Welcome  news!  While  prices  on  most  things 
you  buy  are  climbing,  drastic  reductions  in  the 
cost  of  insurance  are  announced  by  the  world's 
largest  automobile  insurance  company. 

Members  of  State  Farm  Mutual  are  being 
notified  now  by  mail.  Some  of  them  will  save 
as  much  as  37%.  Others  will  save  less.  Only  a 
few  will  save  nothing  at  all. 

Rate  reductions  are  determined  by  the  driving 
record  of  policyholders  in  each  county.  And 
because  State  Farm  families  are  so  carefully  se- 
lected, most  communities  will  benefit.  Savings 
will  total  more  than  $10,000,000  in  1949! 

All  new  policyholders  will  automatically  en- 
joy these  lowered  rates.  This  is  part  of  State 
Farm  Mutual's  26-year  program  to  offer  more 
insurance  protection  for  your  money. 

Three  basic  things  have  made  it  possible  for 
State  Farm  to  offer  drastic  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  insurance  through  the  years: 

1 .  State  Farm  policies  are  written  for  a  six-month 
period  rather  than  the  usual  twelve-month 


period.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  refigure 
rates  at  more  frequent  intervals  and  make 
rate  adjustments  quicker  and  oftener. 

2.  It  is  State  Farm's  aim  to  insure  only  careful 
drivers.  This  keeps  down  the  number  of  acci- 
dents among  State  Farm  policyholders— 
keeps  our  cost  of  operation  down  to  the 
minimum. 

3.  State  Farm  is  a  mutual  company.  Whenever 
savings  in  operation  can  be  made,  these  sav- 
ings are  immediately  passed  on  to  policy- 
holders. 

For  your  extra  protection,  State  Farm  gives 
twice  as  much  public  liability  protection,  five 
times  as  much  property  damage  protection,  as  is 
required  by  any  state  financial  responsibility  law. 

Your  friendly  State  Farm  representative  will 
give  you  full  details.  Remember,  he  is  a  trained 
insurance  agent.  He  will  be  glad  to  advise  you 
on  all  your  insurance  problems. 

Look  under  "State  Farm  InsuranceCompanies" 
in  your  telephone  book. 


This  is  Harry  Johnsen,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  He  is  typical 
of  State  Farm  Mutual's  7,500 
friendly  representatives  from 
coast  to  coast  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Part  of  Johnsen's  responsibility  is  to  make 
sure  his  company  insures  only  careful  driv- 
ers. Because  State  Farm  drivers  had  so  few 
accidents  last  year,  State  Farm  is  now  able 
to  announce  drastically  reduced  costs  for 
auto  insurance  in  most  communities.  It 
will  pay  you  to  meet  the  State  Farm  repre- 
sentative who  lives  near  you  and  learn 
about  these  new  low  rates. 

Get  details  today.  Look  up 

"State  Farm"  in  your 

telephone  book. 


SYATE  FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Horn*  OHir* 


Wetfern  Office 
Berkeley,  California 


North  Central  Or fice:Vf%.\     ^K 
Sf    Paul,  Minnetota 


Canadian  Office 
Toronto,  Ontario 

West  Central  Office: 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Shake  &  little  spice 

into  a,  mean  month  ! 


February  may  be  the  mother  of 
Presidents,  but  it's  no  bargain  to 
the  common  man ! 

You  can  throw  a  little  spice  into  it, 
however,  by  draping  one  of  these 
handsome,  lively  Arrow  "Coventry 
Foulard"  Ties  around  your  neck! 
Small  figures  in  a  vast  variety,  in- 
cluding new  vertical  and  all-over 
effects. 

Like  all  new  wider  Arrow  Ties, 
these  spicy  numbers  knot  up  and 
drape  perfectly,  and — thanks  to 
their  special  lining — keep  wrinkles 

arm's  length  till  they're  old,  old, 
Buy  some.  Only  $1.50  per. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Makers  of  Arrow  Shirts  •  Ties 

Handkerchiefs  •  Underwear 

Sports  Shirts 


Coventry  focffarc/s" 

TIES 


SUBWAY  TO  BROOKLYN 


Continued  from  page  30 


"That's  right  handy.  Get  there  by 
subway.  They  got  lots  of  subways  going 
to  Brooklyn.  Never  knew  which  one  to 
take,  myself." 

"She  said  the  BMT." 

"Smell  them  home  fries.  Never  had 
any  as  good  as  Harry  makes  here.  We 
can  visit  her  after  we're  married." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath  and  faced  him. 
"I'm  not  going  to  marry  you." 

It  wasn't  quite  the  shock  to  him  that 
she  had  thought  it  would  be.  He  turned 
his  pleasant,  nearsighted  face  to  her  and 
blinked  behind  his  glasses.  He  said 
mildly,  "Ah,  now,  honey,  you  don't  mean 
that." 

"I  do,"  she  said.  "Mike,  I  spent  all 
summer  thinking  about  it  and  I  couldn't 
see  it  any  other  way.  We're  too  differ- 
ent. You  have  your  career  and  I  have 
mine  and  they  don't  mix.  I  can't  expect 
you  to  stick  to  Cicero  all  your  life,  or  to 
any  one  town,  and  I'm  not  going  to  give 
up  teaching  to  traipse  over  the  country 
with  you  and  the  band.  And  I  don't  want 
the  sort  of  marriage  in  which  we're  apart 
more  than  we're  together." 

TWO  plates  of  ham  and  eggs  and  home 
fries  clattered  on  the  counter  in  front 
of  them,  interrupting  her.  Mike  began 
absorbing  his  methodically,  as  if  he 
didn't  hear  her,  as  if  she  weren't  giving 
him  the  most  momentous  decision  she 
had  ever  made  in  her  life,  as  if  she 
weren't  there.  She  heard  the  empty  sound 
of  her  voice,  and  it  faltered. 

"Don't  let  them  eggs  get  cold,  honey," 
he  said. 

She  was  hungry.  She  stopped  speaking 
and  ate,  and  her  arguments  dwindled 
away  inside  her. 

They  finished  at  the  same  time.  Mike 
unfolded  himself  from  the  stool  and  said, 
"I'd  kind  of  like  to  get  married  today.  I 
can  fix  it  up  with  the  boys.  I'd  kind  of 
like  that  a  lot.  Listen.  I  got  a  friend'll 
tell  us  what  we  got  to  know."  He  waved 
a  bill  at  Harry  and  left  it  on  the  counter. 
"Come  on,  honey."  His  hand  urged  her 
down  and  across  to  the  door  so  rapidly 
that  she  almost  stumbled.  Her  protests 
hung  behind  them  unheeded. 

His  friend  was  a  policeman  named 
Lou  Abramson  who  handled  traffic  on 
the  corner  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  and 
Eighth  Avenue.  He  was  as  tall  as  Mike, 
but  heavier,  slow-moving,  with  a  worn 
patience  and  wisdom  in  the  roughness  of 
his  features.  He  strolled  to  the  sidewalk 
with  them  and  looked  down  at  Gwyn 
with  solemn  eyes.  "Well,  well,"  he  said, 
when  Mike  had  told  him.  "May  I  wish 
you  happiness?" 

"The  trouble  is,"  Gwyn  said  sharply, 
"I'm  not  going  to  marry  him.  I  don't 
know  how  many  times  I've  got  to  repeat 
it." 

Mike  explaiped  equably,  "We  ain't 
quite  got  together  on  that  yet.  I  figured 
we  could  do  with  some  pointers  anyway. 
Like  what  we  got  to  do.  I  figured  you'd 
know,  being  in  the  law  business." 

"It  won't  do  any  good,"  Gwyn  mut- 
tered. 

"We  got  to  know  these  things,  honey," 
Mike  said.  "We  don't  want  to  go  making 
mistakes." 

"Not  if  we're  not  going  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

Lou  pointed  out,  "You  ought  to  settle 
that  first."  His  voice  was  so  deep  it 
stopped  Gwyn  momentarily,  and  made 
her  feel  that  he  had  said  something  pro- 
found. Apparently  Mike  felt  the  same 
way.  They  both  looked  at  Lou. 

Lou  said,  "A  marriage  is  predicated  on 
the  willingness  of  both  parties." 

"Well,  this  party  isn't  willing,"  said 
Gwyn  flatly. 

"She  come  all  the  way  from  Figaro  to 
tell  me  that,"  Mike  said.  "Does  that 
make  sense?" 


"Yes,  it  does,"  Gwyn  snapped, 
felt  tears  stinging  and  her  temper 
sharper. 

"It  don't  make  sense  to  me.  I  don'i 
it  at  all,"  Mike  said. 

Lou  said,  "Of  course  there  have 
cases  of  love  coming  after  marriagt 
am  thinking  of  a  heist  I  know.  He  n 
ried  a  lady  runs  a  boardinghouse, 
gives  him  a  house  to  live  at.   He  is 
a  father  and  legitimate.    A  very  ha 
and  fortunate  man.  A  resident  of  Brc 
lyn." 

Gwyn  asked,  "How  do  I  get  to 
kirk  Avenue,  Brooklyn?" 

Both  men   looked  at  her  with  r 
surprise  at  the  turn  in  the  conve 
tion.    Lou  asked  politely,  "Near 
street?" 

"Flatbush  Avenue,  I  think." 

"Brighton  Line,  BMT,"  Lou  answe 
"Or  the  Flatbush  IRT." 

She  looked  around  and  pointed  at 
subway  stairs  behind  them.  "Is  that 
of  them?" 

"No,  ma'am.  That's  the  Independ 
You  can  take  it  to  Franklin  Avenue 
change  there.  But  the  IRT's  right  up 
block." 

She  said,  "Thank  you." 

Mike  asked,  "So  how  do  we  get 
ried?  What  do  we  got  to  know?" 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  remote  fi 
the  whole  situation.  She  caught  a  sfa 
of  the  discussion,  about  the  philosoi 
concept  of  marriage  in  the  various  sta 
Virginia,  she  gathered,  allowed  yi 
marry  in  one  day  with  no  prelimin 
fuss.  It  had  to  do  with  Southern  *blc 

Quietly  she  stepped  away  from  th< 
They  were  too  thoroughly  contemp 
ing  the  aspects  of  Southern  blood  to 
tice  her.  She  took  another  step,  and  tl 
another,  and  turned  quickly,  almost  t: 
ping  down  the  subway  steps.  The  mai 
the  barred  change  booth  told  her  to  t 
the  A  train,  whatever  that  was.  Five  n 
utes  later  she  was  huddled  in  a  cor 
seat  on  the  train,  noisily  being  can 
away  from  Mike  and  Lou,  and  the 
finite  complexities  of  marriage  laws. 

GWYN  had  never  been  to  New  Y 
before.  She  began  to  feel  unsure 
herself  when  they  passed  the  third  st 
She  watched  the  dark  shifting  by 
window,  the  moving  punctuation 
lonely  night  bulbs,  the  occasional  op 
ing  of  tiled  caverns  beyond  the  wind 
and  as  they  whipped  past  her  tl 
seemed  to  pull  her  with  them. 

Her  transfer  point  at  Franklin  A 
nue  came,  mildly  surprising  her. 
climbed  stairs,  and  asked  questions 
the  change  booth,  and  climbed  m 
stairs  to  the  street  and  to  the  eleva 
fine.  She  watched  rooftops  receding,  a 
her  thoughts  spiraled  away  with  the 
They  touched  with  light  unhappiness 
Mike,  and  she  heard  his  voice  echoL 
"She  come  all  the  way  from  Figar 
She  thought  of  her  aunt,  waiting  ir 
clapboard  house  in  Brooklyn.  A  mil 
focus  of  irritation  centered  on  the  f 
that  her  aunt  had  no  telephone. 

She  remembered  watching  Mike  pi 
the  first  night  she  saw  him.  The  seni 
were  holding  their  spring  dance,  a 
someone  in  the  class  had  arranged 
hire  the  band.  They  were  in  the  ere; 
paper-hung  gymnasium,  and  the  voi 
and  the  low  lights  and  the  music  and  ' 
sound  of  feet  shifting  on  the  old  ha 
wood  floor  made  an  emotional  mixti 
even  for  her.  One  of  the  senior  boys  v 
taking  her  around  in  a  duty  dance.  J 
watched  Mike's  loose,  careless  han 
and  was  fascinated  by  their  ability 
do  what  her  own  properly  drilled  har 
had  never  done  to  a  piano.  He  turn 
around,  and  caught  her  watching,  a 
grinned. 

Other  times  came  drifting  at  her  w 
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tl  rushing  of  the  train.  They  talked  a 
Ug  time  together  that  night  after  the 
dice,  earnestly,  about  his  playing.  Two 
d<s  later  she  found  him  waiting  for  her 
o  the  porch  of  her  parents'  house  when 
■  came  home  from  school.  He  showed 
b  some  of  his  tricks  of  playing;  she 
b;ame  used  to  the  long  trolley  rides  at 
nht  to  the  hotel  where  he  played,  as  she 
b-ame  used  to  the  night-into-day  life  he 
ti  the  boys  in  the  band  lived,  and  to 
h  own  bone-weanness  the  next  mocn- 
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5he  tasted  diner-variety  home  fries  and 
ti  and  eggs?  eaten  when  the  world  was 
and  only  their  little  group  was 
ake.  She  felt  again  the  frightening 
ager  with  which  she  gave  back  kiss  for 
s  that  last  night,  before  the  band  left 

its  shore  engagement,  and  the  misery 
not  having  him. 
>he  shook  herself  out  of  her  reverie, 
jsaid,  "No." 

train  had  stopped,  with  peculiar 
,    dity.    She  looked  around  her  at  an 
ptying  car,  and  smelled   salt   in  the 

and  heard  a   distant  carrousel.    A 
ird  looked  in  the  door  at  her  and  said, 
ast  stop.   Coney  Island." 
\n  irritated  panic  swelled  in  her.  The 

rd  was  patient,  and  gave  her  explicit 
tructions,  but  it  was  like  holding 
icksilver.  The  whole  situation  was 
ong,  anyway.  This  was  an  elevated 
tion,  and  what  she  had  wanted  was  a 
jway;  and  even  though  the  guard  told 

that  the  subway  became  an  elevated 
d  the  elevated  a  subway  she  felt  sus- 
ious  of  it  all. 
Dther  guards  answered  other  ques- 
ns.  She  felt  battered  and  baffled,  and 
ie  fled  from  her  like  the  rooftops,  and 
suddenly  she  saw  a  sign  that  said 
uiklin  Avenue  and  it  was  as  if  a  friend 
1  hailed  her. 
the  fought  her  way  out  of  the  crowded 

and  remembered  the  platform,  and 
nt  down  a  familiar  flight  of  stairs, 
wn  underground  on  another  familiar 
ht. 
'here  were  three  men  ahead  of  her  at 

change  booth  and  she  waited  for 
m  to  finish.  Then  with  the  light  shin- 
in  her  face   and  the  thin  Negress 
rely  visible  behind  it  inside  the  booth 

started  to  say,  "I  was  here  before — " 

"he  Negress  said,  "Oh,  my!    Oh.  my 

odness!"  in  an  astounded  voice.  Then 

said,  "Let  me  tell  you  your  name. 

me  tell  you  your  name  is  Gwyneth 
lis.  Let  me  tell  you  something  else, 
u  come  down  here  from  Cicero — " 
Figaro,"  said  Gwyn,  and  then,  belat- 
y:  "How  do  you  know — " 
'Let  me  tell  you,  you  got  a  boy  friend 
med  Mike  Smith.  You  got  an  aunt  on 
;wkirk  Avenue  you  wanted  to  visit." 
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She  laughed,  delightedly.  "He  was  here, 
honey,  asking  if  I'd  seen  you.  He  said, 
'Look  for  a  little  lady  fresh  down  from 
the  country,  green  suit,  little  green  hat 
with  a  feather,  pretty  as  a  piece.'  He  said 
you  were  looking  for  Newkirk  Avenue 
and  you'd  get  lost  sure.  I  never  thought 
I'd  see  you  back  here.  I  never  did  think 
that." 

"Is  he  here?  Is  Mike  here?"  Gwyn's 
heart  started  pounding. 

"No,  honey.  He  went  on  up  the  line, 
tracking  you  like  a  bloodhound.  He 
must  be  all  the  way  to  Coney  Island 
now,  asking  everyone  to  look  for  you. 
He  said  he'd  find  you  if  he  had  to  ask 
everyone  in  Brooklyn." 

She  thought  of  her  aunt  waiting,  and 
she  thought  of  Mike  stooping  to  peer  into 
little  booths  and  ask  his  questions.  Sud- 
denly Mike  seemed  very  close  to  her. 
She  could  hear  his  voice  and  she  could 
feel  the  warmth  of  his  body,  and  it  was 
so  vivid  that  she  turned,  sharply  con- 
vinced that  he  was  really  there.  But  it 
was  something  that  had  happened  some- 
where in  her,  in  her  heart  or  in  her  head, 
wherever  ideas  and  emotions  met;  it  was 
something  that  happened  after  being  shut 
up  in  a  subway. 

She  said,  "I'm  going  to  his  hotel.  And 
thanks.  Thanks  a  million."  She  smiled 
dazzlingly  at  the  patient  man  behind  her, 
and  without  asking  any  more  questions 
found  the  platform  and  the  train  she 
wanted. 

MIKE  walked  into  the  hotel  lobby 
much  later,  and  when  she  saw  him 
she  realized  how  tired  she  herself  felt.  He 
came  over  to  her  chair  before  she  could 
get  up,  and  he  looked  down  at  her  and 
said,  "I  found  someone  showed  me  how 
to  get  to  Newkirk  Avenue,  honey.  I  got 
him  to  write  it  down."  He  fumbled  in 
one  of  his  pockets  and  showed  her  the 
paper.  "In  case  you  want  it.  You  sure 
did  a  lot  of  traveling." 

"Yes,"  she  said.    "Thank  you." 

"Baby.  What  do  we  do?" 

She  felt  herself  trembling,  and  she  felt 
the  silence  around  them.  After  a  mo- 
ment his  face  relaxed,  and  although  he 
didn't  move,  it  was  as  if  he  had  touched 
her,  and  his  hands  were  holding  her. 

She  whispered,  "Is  it  true  they  don't 
make  you  wait  in  Virginia?" 

He  grinned. 

She  said  hurriedly,  "Listen,  Mike.  I'm 
still  going  to  teach.  And  you'll  still  be 
with  the  band." 

"That's  right,  honey." 

"But  we'd  never  really  be  apart. 
Really.  I  found  that  out  in  the  subway." 

"Baby." 

"I  came  all  the  way  from  Figaro  to  find 
it  out,"  she  whispered.        r~~Tl      II      F 
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*. . .  Now,  if  I  move  this  one,  youll  jump  me  here,  here  and  here, 
but  if  I  move  this  one,  and  you  move  here,  I'll  jump  you,  .  .  , 
Oh,  but  then  you'll  jump  me  here,  here,  here  and  here  .  .  / 
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Golf-uitb-a-tiew:  Prince  Albert  National  Park,  Saskatchewan 


Enjotj  a  nexfc-tio-Nafure  vacation 

-over  the  border 

m CANADA 


Nature  paints  a  scenic  backdrop:  Waterton 
National  Park,  Alberta 


At  your  door  is  a  whole  new  world  of 
travel,  sightseeing  and  fun.  Help  your- 
self to  a  million  square  miles  of  natural 
playground,  and  the  complete  change  of 
an  "away-from-home"  vacation.  Explore 
ancient  cities  or  get  close  up  on  wild  life 
in  Canada's  vast  National  Parks;  go 
handicraft-hunting,  or  relax  at  a  luxury 
resort.  Golf  and  swim,  motor  and  ride 
in  natural  beauty  spots.  Plan  now  for 
this  excitingly  different  vacation. 

7  VACATION  "POINTERS"...  AIL  POINTING  TO  CANADA 

1.  New  — interesting— "foreign"  atmosphere.  2.  A 
million  square  miles  of  scenic  playground.  3.  Friend- 
ly cities,  hospitable  people.  4.  Friends  and  relatives 
waiting  to  welcome  you.  5.  Lots  to  do— sports,  rec- 
reation, sightseeing.  6.  Near— easy 
to  get  to— no  border  "red  tape". 
7.  Your  vacation  dollar  buys  more,  *4Nj$r\ 

goes  further.  NO  PASSPORT  needed.    'M  f^^<4 
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Surf  and  sun.  One  of  Prince  Edward  Island's 
many  clean,  uncrowded  beaches 


Canadian  Govarnmant  Trml  Bureau 

OTTAWA. CANADA        D.  ICO  DOLAH.  DIRtCTOR 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  book 
"CANADA,  VACATIONS  UNLIMITED. 
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Street  and  No. 
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WHAT  HOLLYWOOD  DOESN'T  KNOW 
ABOUT  WOMEN 


Continued  from  page  19 


— the  gowns,  the  make-up,  the  simulated 
eyebrows  and  lashes,  the  abdominal  ar- 
mor, the  hair  dyeings  and  fixings,  and  the 
camera  angles  which  can  make  a  half- 
pint  look  tall,  hide  bulgy  buttocks,  or  flat- 
ter a  profile. 

In  the  face  of  such  perfection,  fraudu- 
lent though  it  may  be,  what  can  a  young 
girl's  reaction  be  except,  "Gee,  I  don't 
look  anything  like  that.  I  must  be  un- 
attractive." 

An  executive  of  one  of  the  big  studios 
argued,  "Now  wait  a  minute.  These 
plain,  everyday  girls  go  to  the  movies 
and  get  a  'lift'  out  of  seeing  stars  like 
Grable  and  Sheridan.  While  they  sit 
there  in  the  dark,  they  dream  that  they're 
doing  all  the  things  Grable  is  doing. 
Gives  them  a  terrific  boot." 

Undeniably.  And  a  terrific  letdown 
when  they  come  out  of  the  dark  and 
catch  sight  of  themselves  in  the  mirror! 

Girl  Friend  Felt  Frumpish 

One  girl  of  eighteen  summed  it  up 
this  way :  "When  I  come  out  of  the  mov- 
ies with  my  boy  friend  I  hate  to  think 
that  all  the  time  he  was  comparing  me 
to  Paulette  Goddard.  I'm  an  awful  frump 
compared  to  her!" 

One  reason  people  are  staying  away 
from  movies  these  days  may  be  that, 
basically,  movies  make  people  unhappy. 
They  provide  a  temporary  lift,  but  the 
long-term  effect  is  depressant.  No  one 
likes  to  be  measured  up  against  perfec- 
tion and  made  to  feel  wanting. 

If  Hollywood  held  up  true  values,  and 
the  modern  girl  was  indeed  a  failure, 
she'd  have  nothing  to  complain  about. 
But  the  Hollywood  yardstick  is  spurious. 
That's  the  complaint.  I  don't  want  my 
daughter  to  grow  up  feeling  she's  a  fail- 
ure because  she  doesn't  look  like  Lana 
Turner.  And  the  millions  of  plain  girls 
throughout  America — wonderful  people, 
most  of  them — ought  not  to  be  written 
off  because  they  don't  happen  to  be  done 
up  in  Hollywood  packages. 

What  are  the  true  values? 

Professor  Hoffer  has  a  key  which  he 
gives  to  his  courtship  and  marriage 
classes  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
says:  "In  marriage  you  invest  in  another 
person.  If  you  invest  in  surface  beauty, 
the  value  of  your  investment  can  go  only 
one  way  with  each  passing  year — down! 

"You  would  not  invest  a  dollar  in  a 


stock  or  bond  with  such  prospects.  Why 
invest  your  life  that  way? 

"Be  a  good  businessman!  Invest  in 
qualities  which  can  go  up  in  value.  These 
are  the  inner  qualities  of  a  woman — the 
heart,  and  mind,  and  spirit.  These  can 
become  more  precious,  more  dazzlingly 
rich,  as  every  year  goes  by!" 

In  the  office  of  Dr.  Abraham  Stone 
there  is  no  mistake  about  true  values.  As 
director  of  the  Marriage  Consultation 
Center  at  New  York's  Community 
Church  and  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Marriage  Counselors,  Dr. 
Stone  must  distill  the  true  values  from  the 
false  for  thousands  of  baffled  young  cou- 
ples.  Here  is  his  formula: 

"1.  Is  this  woman  capable  of  becom- 
ing a  good  friend,  a  companion,  a  com- 
rade? 

"2.  Is  she  capable  of  loving — mentally, 
physically,  spiritually? 

"3.  Can  she  become  a  good  parent?  Is 
she  a  sufficiently  integrated  personality 
to  take  her  place  in  a  family  group,  to 
'give  out'  to  her  children,  to  graduate 
from  the  self-centered  interests  of  ado- 
lescence into  maturity?" 

There's  no  mention  of  physical  ap- 
pearance at  all.  Dr.  Stone  quietly  states, 
"There  is  no  evidence  that  physically 
attractive  women — that  is,  women  with 
so-called  'sex  appeal' — make  any  better 
friends,  parents  or  sex  partners  than 
plain,  or  even  unattractive  women. 
Where  a  woman  puts  undue  emphasis  on 
physical  appearance  she  may  possibly 
be  narcissistic,  and  hence  quite  unsatis- 
factory emotionally,  spiritually — and 
sexually." 

Chicago  University's  Professor  Sher- 
man has  no  quarrel  with  physical  beauty 
per  se.  It  is  rather  a  question  of:  "How 
beautiful  does  a  woman  have  to  be?"  He 
likens  Hollywood's  mad  pursuit  of 
beauty  to  "a  small  boy  who  keeps  cram- 
ming his  pockets  with  marbles  though  he 
already  has  more  than  he  can  use." 

"Beauty,"  says  Professor  Sherman,  "is 
wasted  in  the  movies.  We  see  beautiful 
women  as  indolent  vampires,  as  parasites 
disporting  themselves  in  the  surf,  as 
night-club  dolls.  Why  can't  we  take  their 
beauty  for  granted  and  show  these 
women  doing  something  creative?  Can't 
we  see  them  as  teachers,  nurses,  artists, 
mothers,  homemakers?" 

What  a  woman  wants  out  of  life,  how 
she  feels  about  herself  in  relation  to  oth- 


"Gentlemenl . . .  Messieurs! . . .  Signori! 
.  .  .  No  peace  talk  in  the  bar,  please!' 


JOHN    flUGE 


"Well,  it  really  started  with  a  misunderstand- 
ing.   You  see,  I  was  whistling  at  a  taxi — * 


ers,  and  where  she  gets  her  satisfactions 
are  much  more  important,  he  insists, 
than  the  contours  of  her  body. 

"In  terms  of  true  values,"  Professor 
Sherman  observes,  "surface  beauty  can 
yield  only  a  competitive  superiority  over 
others.  This  satisfies  vanity.  But  vanity 
— as  any  psychologist  knows — is  merely 
a  disguise  for  faulty  ego  development. 
It  cloaks  an  inferiority  complex." 

The  true  values  ought,  finally,  to  in- 
clude a  wee  bit  of  accomplishment.  What 
can  a  woman  do?  What  does  she  know? 
What  can  she  appreciate?  Perhaps  she 
has  made  some  beautiful  pottery,  done 
some  fine  needlework.  Perhaps  she's  an 
expert  at  child  care,  or  at  homemaking. 

Having  been  hacked  out  of  a  desert, 
Hollywood  is  fortunately  a  place  of  shift- 
ing sands.  The  dunes  are  rising  and  fall- 
ing these  days,  in  the  teeth  of  chill  gales 
from  the  box  office.  Some  bright  new 
terrain  is  being  unearthed. 

At  least  some  Hollywood  people  want 
to  get  rid  of  the  tin  gods  of  beauty,  "sex 
appeal,"  tinsel,  perfection  and  escape. 

Jerry  Wald,  the  daring  young  man  of 
Warner  Brothers,  has  amazed  Holly- 
wood with  the  startling  success  of  Johnny 
Belinda.  Here  was  a  story  that  dragged 
around  the  picture  colony  for  half  a 
dozen  years.  Wiseacres  dared  anybody 
to  make  a  movie  with  a  deaf-mute  for  a 
heroine.  Where  was  the  glamor  in  that? 
Were  all  the  secretaries  and  shop  girls 
supposed  to  sit  in  the  dark  and  imagine 
they  were  deaf-mutes? 

Wiseacres'  Advice  Ignored 

Wald  put  Jane  Wyman  in  the  picture 
and  went  ahead.  "I  liked  it  because  its 
simple  theme  is  that  nobody  is  a 
'dummy.'  There  is  something  wonderful 
about  every  human  being — about  every 
girl,  including  deaf-mutes,"  Wald  re- 
marks. 

The  public  has  taken  the  picture  to  its 
heart.  Apparently  they  feel  that  way  too. 

Wald,  sometimes  called  a  rebel,  is  as 
fed  up  with  the  "Hollywood  woman"  as 
any  long-hair  sociologist.  Some  time 
ago  he  took  the  ultra-chic  Joan  Crawford 
under  his  wing  and  de-chicqued  her.  He 
said  to  her,  "You've  flopped  for  four 
years  because  you've  just  been  a  clothes- 
horse.  There  wasn't  anything  inside  the 
clothes."  He  decided  to  give  her  a  heart. 
Result:  Mildred  Pierce. 

Sam  Goldwyn  is  another  protagonist 
of  the  new  idea.  The  genial  philosopher 
of  North  Formosa  Avenue,  far  from 
spending  his  time  coining  Goldwynisms, 
has  wrestled  mightily  with  the  verities  of 


living.  He  insists  that  it  is  time  Ami 
can  pictures  had  something  to  say,  so. 
thing  provocative  and  challenging. 

"What  the  American  people  wan| 
not  pure  escapism  in  their  pictures, 
some  reflection  of  their  own  emoti 
turmoil,"  Goldwyn  declares.  "A  pi 
must,  first  of  all,  be  entertaining, 
beyond  that,  it  must  have  somethin; 
say.   Hollywood  is  dry  of  things  to 
because  it  has  got  too  far  away  from 
average  person.  It  will  no  longer  sera] 
for  new  ideas,  for  honest  emotions, 
been  too  easy  to  get  along  on  the  s: 
old  threadbare  formulas." 

In  his  own  search  for  rjew  ideas,  G( 
wyn  seized  upon  the  newest,  yet  ol" 
idea  known  to  man — truth.  He  did  it| 
in  a  modest,  everyday  package,  butf 
packed  it  to  the  brim.   He  called  it 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives. 

Americans  went  for  it  like  starv 
people  reaching  for  bread. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  similar  { 
losophy  echoed  by  a  good  many  of 
Hollywood  players.  Gregory  Peck, 
tween  shots  of  M-G-M's  The  Great  J 
ner,  remarked,  "The  thing  I  oppose 
pictures  is  the  cliches,  the  cheap  huin) 
the  phony  world  of  false  values.  It's  ti 
we  give  out  some  truth!" 

Esther  Williams,  stepping  off  the  N 
tune's  Daughter  set,  wondered,  "Why 
we  fool  young  girls  into  believing  £ 
looks  are  everything?  Why  don't  we 
them  the  truth — that  the  real  riches 
within  us!"  Esther's  mother,  Bula  V 
Hams,  a  teacher  and  family-relatii 
group  leader,  put  her  on  the  right  tr: 
a  long  time  ago.  "As  a  child,  I  learr 
to  look  inward  for  happiness  and  not 
expect  someone  to  hang  it  on  me  lik< 
Christmas  tree,"  Esther  remarked. 

Even  fourteen-year-old  Joan  Eva 
Sam  Goldwyn's  new  discovery,  shai 
some  of  the  old  maestro's  insistence  tl 
life  is  real  and  earnest,  after  all.  Jo 
was  sitting  in  a  little  canvas  schoolroo 
doing  her  lessons  between  shots  of  Ro; 
anna  McCoy.  In  the  plainness  of  1 
hillbilly  costume  she  said,  "I  suppose  1 
best  thing  in  life  is  to  be  able  to  gi 
something  to  others." 

The  Walds,  the  Goldwyns  and  a  go 
many  of  the  players  are  already  teari 
down  the  papier-mache  gods  of  glaro 
What  James  Mason  calls  "Hollywoo 
creeping  infantilism"  is  being  challeng 
by  an  incipient  new  adulthood. 

We  may  soon  see  a  Hollywood  worn 
whose  inner  light  is  so  dazzling  that  t 
trim  of  her  thighs  and  the  turn  of  1 
bosom  is  of  no  moment.  She'll  be  re 
And  we'll  love  her. 

Collier's  for  March  5,  1* 


jfllWew,  jfll-Coack  Streamliners 


TNI    TRAIL   BLAZER 

NEW   YORK-CHICAGO 


THE   JEFFERSONIAN 

NEW  YORK-WASHINGTON-ST.  LOUIS 


ew  Observation -Lounge  Cars  with  radio, 
agazines,  game  tables,  buffet  and  beverage 
•rvice  for  your  added   pleasure. 


Delicious  meals  served  in  restful  surroundings 
of  the  new  spacious  Dining  Cars  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  your  trip. 


More  room  (only  44  seats  per  car) 
and  added  comfort  in  these  new 
overnight  coaches. 


Completely  new  in  everything  but  name. 

No  finer  trains  on  the  rails  today  .  .  . 
anywhere  .  .  .  than  these  completely  new 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  all-coach  stream- 
liners!  From  the  smooth  power   of  the 


great  Diesel-electric  locomotives  to  trim 
new  interior  appointments  and  service 
refinements,  they  are  the  latest  in  travel 
luxury.  Whether  you  travel  on  business 
or  pleasure  .  .  .  next  time  make  a  reser- 
vation  on  one  of  these   famous   trains. 


i  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every 
y     Night.    ABC     Network. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 


ADDED  SERVICES 
AND  FEATURES 

•  Train  Passenger  Representative 

•  Coach  attendants 

•  Reclining     seats     adjustable    to 

four  positions 

•  Electro-Pneumatic    Doors    that 

open  at  fingers'  touch 

•  Extra-large  washrooms  for  both 

men  and  women 

•  Fluorescent  lighting  (Bright — yet 

soft  and  restful) 

•  Panoramic  windows 

•  New  type  air-conditioning 

•  Ample  baggage  storage  space 

•  All  seats  reserved 

•  Radio,  magazines  and  beverage 

service  in  Lounge  Cars. 


Far  out  across  the  desert,  a  tiny  flicker  of  light  appeared.    "The  blazing  rock,"  Joe  said 
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By  HERBERT  DALMAS 


It  isn't  every  girl  who's  lucky 
enough  to  meet  just  the  right 
man,  at  the  right  time — in  Reno 


ATHY  became  aware  of  him  a  little  while 

after  the  train  left  Chicago,  and  it  was 

because  he  reminded  her  of  Pete — but 

then  everything  and  everybody  on  this 

trip  seemed  to  be  reminding  her  of  Pete. 

The  two  conductors,  when  they  came  in  for  her 
tickets,  were  both  extremely  concerned  about  such 
matters  as:  Did  she  know  which  was  the  dining  car 
and  had  she  arranged  for  a  place  to  stay  in  Reno 
and  was  somebody  going  to  meet  her  there?  Ex- 
actly like  two  somewhat  portly,  middle-aged  Petes, 
overanxious  about  details  that  she  was  quite  capa- 
ble of  handling  for  herself. 

The  Pullman  car  room  she  was  in  made  her  think 
of  Pete,  because  they  had  come  back  from  their 
wedding  trip  in  one  something  like  it  after  their 
car  had  broken  down  in  Maine,  and  Pete  had  to  get 
back  to  his  job.  On  her  first  trip  to  the  diner,  she 
passed  a  boy  about  ten,  sleeping  all  sprawled  out 
on  a  cluttered  seat,  and  it  was  a  blow  in  the  throat 
because  that  was  the  way  Pete  looked  asleep — a 
touching  combination  of  complete  sensual  enjoy- 
ment and  utter  defenselessness. 

So  when  she  met  this  man's  eyes  on  her  way 
through  the  club  car,  she  turned  away  quickly  and 
hurried  on.  In  that  split  second,  she  saw  that  he 
was  about  Pete's  age,  tall,  sort  of  loose-jointed  and 
graceful  at  the  same  time,  as  Pete  was,  and  with 
something  of  the  same  expression  about  the  eyes. 
As  much  as  possible  Kathy  stayed  in  her  room  after 
that. 

The  night  she  arrived  in  Reno  a  girl  named  Alice, 
who  was  staying  at  the  same  ranch,  drove  her  in  to 
town  to  show  her  the  Biggest  Little  City  in  the 
World.  They  stopped  at  the  Fortune  Club  to  play 
slot  machines:  Alice  said  slot  machines  had  a 
definite  therapeutic  value  to  new  arrivals — just  the 
action  of  yanking  the  handles  helped  work  off 
some  of  the  pent-up  steam  you  had  when  you  came 
to  Reno  for  The  Cure,  and  therefore  it  was  a  good 
thing. 

On  her  third  try,  Kathy  got  three  oranges,  and  a 
torrent  of  nickels  clattered  into  the  slot  below. 

She  was  trying  to  gather  them  up,  when  a  voice 
at  her  side  said,  "You  ought  to  have  a  dirndl  to 
catch  them  in." 

She  looked  around  and  there  was  the  man  she 
had  avoided  on  the  train. 

"I  imagine,"  he  said,  "that  you  used  to  look 
lovely  in  dirndls.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  you 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  '7) 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   JAMES   HANSEN 
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\lhen  a  penile  Kleenex  Tissue 
caresses  your  face,  it's  love  at 
first  touch!  A  sj>ecial  process 
gives  this  tissue  the  extra 
softness  you  love  .  .  .  keeps 
Kleenex  extra  soothing  to 
delicate  skin,  to  tender  noses 
during  colds. 


Not  just  softness  but  sturdi- 
ness,  too  — you  get  a  perfect 
balance  with  Kleenex  !  Plenty 
absorbent,  yel  plenty  strong 
—  to  cope  with  a  faceful  of 
makeup  or  a  kingsize  sneeze! 
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TVie  POPUP  ^x  you  depend  on 


Ever  thought  of  finding  glam- 
our in  a  tissue?  Take  a  closer 
look  at  Kleenex!  S-m-o-o-t-h? 
This  tissue  has  downright 
come-hither!  And  "white 
satin"  quality  through  and 
through.  See  for  yourself  why 
Kleenex  is  your  best  buy  in 
tissues ! 


There  is 
Onlyte  KLEENEX* 


•T.  M  R«r  u.  s.  p»«.oe. 


You  needn't  fumble  for  tis- 
sues with  Kleenex  — the  only 
brand  that  gives  you  the 
handy  Scrv  -a  -Tissue  box.  You 
pull  just  one  double  tissue 
(not  a  fistful!)  .  .  .  next  one 
pops  up,  ready  for  use.  Saves 
trouble,  saves  waste! 


Your  best  buy 
in  tissues 


■  International  Cellucotton  Products  Co. 
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SPORTS 


By  BILL  FAY 


Millionaire  jockey  Johnny  Longden 
sets  a  new  record  for  the  mounted 
midgets  every  time  he  wins  a  race 


Ben 


Longden  has  had  a  long,  hard  ride  getting  to  the 
top,  but  during  his  21  years  on  the  turf  he  has 
brought  in  3,239  firsts,  which  have  won  $7,931,775 


HE  famous  jockey  Johnny  Longden 
owns  a  mansion  in  Arcadia,  Califor- 
nia, only  a  few  furlongs  from  Santa 
Anita,  and  a  500-acre  ranch  in  Nevada. 
He  has  a  million  dollars  in  the  bank 
and  tours  the  racing  circuit  in  his  private  plane. 
Every  time  Johnny  wins,  he  sets  a  new  American 
record.  (He  had  3,239  firsts  and  $7,931,775  in  win- 
nings going  into  the  1949  season.) 

At  the  advanced  riding  age  of  38,  Longden  was 
the  nation's  number  one  jockey  last  year  with  319 
winners.  He's  five  feet  short  and  usually  115 
pounds  light,  perennial  winner  in  a  photo  finish 
with  Mickey  Rooney  for  the  title  of  America's 
smallest  millionaire. 

"Maybe  I  ought  to  retire,"  Longden  admitted 
recently,  "but  you  hate  to  quit  when  you're  on  top, 
especially  when  you've  had  a  long  hard  ride  to  get 
there.  I  started  out  as  a  kid  in  Canada.  Used  to 
ride  my  ponies  Roman  style — you  know,  one  foot 
on  each  pony. 

"My  plane  used  to  be  a  boxcar — almost  froze 
to  death  sleeping  in  a  boxcar  back  in  '27  when  I  was 
riding  the  Salt  Lake  City  bull-pen  circuit.  Worked 
for  an  Indian  named  Charlie  Powers  who  had  an 
old  goat  named  Hustler  Joe.  Picked  up  a  couple  of 
winners  on  Hustler  and  collected  $50 — slept  in- 
doors for  a  few  weeks  after  that. 

"You  really  earn  your  money  in  this  business. 
I've  had  both  legs  broken,  a  shoulder  smashed,  my 
spine  fractured,  a  brain  concussion  and  a  smashed 
foot.  Other  times  I've  been  lucky — like  the  time  at 
Jamaica  four  years  ago  when  a  newspaper  blew 
across  the  track  and  scared  my  horse.  It  bumped 
Eddie  Arcaro's  horse,  and  I  went  flying  over  the 
rail.  Landed  on  my  head,  got  up  and  walked  away 
without  a  scratch. 

"I've  also  been  lucky  in  winning  the  big  ones. 
But  the  credit  goes  to  Count  Fleet  for  that — there 
was  a  great  horse.  We  did  pretty  well  together  in 
'43 — took  the  Wood  Memorial,  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  the  Preakness,  the  Withers  Mile  and  the 
Belmont  Stakes  in  succession. 

"But  I  guess  I  got  my  biggest  kick  out  of  a  horse 
at  Tanforan  in  '32.  I'd  bought  this  horse  named 
Trossachs  and  we  weren't  doing  very  well — didn't 
even  have  stall  space,  in  fact.  I  was  keeping  Tros- 
sachs in  my  private  boxcar. 

"Finally  we  were  down  to  my  last  $100,  so  I  put 
Trossachs  in  a  race  and  bet  that  hundred  to  win. 
Rode  Trossachs  myself,  just  to  make  sure  nothing 
happened  to  that  last  hundred — and  we  came  in 
first.    Paid  $34  for  $2. 

"That  gave  me  a  stake  and  things  have  been  get- 
ting better  ever  since.  Never  tried  to  build  up  a 
stable,  though.  When  it  comes  to  horses,  you  can 
make  more  money  riding  them  than  you  can  own- 
ing them — or  betting  them." 

TIME'S  UP,  MR.  RUPP 

Voluble  Adolph  Rupp.  coach  of  Kentucky's  na- 
tional champion  basketball  team,  takes  the  stand 
for  a  one-minute  interview. 

Q.  In  the  last  three  years,  Kentucky  has  won  13 
out  of  15  important  games  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den— the  hot  spot  of  basketball  gambling.  Were  you 
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or  any  of  your  players  ever  approached  by  gam] 

biers? 

A.  Never,  but  we  could  feel  gambling  in  the  air| 

Q.  How's  that? 

A.  It's  like  this.  Let's  suppose  the  newspaper 
report  your  team  as  a  seven-point  favorite  and  yoii 
score  first  on  a  long  shot.  If  the  crowd  roars,  yoi 
know  they're  betting  you'll  win  by  more  than  sever 
points.  If  there's  no  roar,  it  means  the  smart  monejl 
is  against  you;  they're  betting  you'll  either  lose  oi| 
have  a  close  game. 

Q.  Does  the  tense  "gambling  atmosphere'"  ex-l 
plain  why  some  highly  publicized  players  and  teamq 
have  "off  nights"  in  the  Garden? 

A.  1  don't  think  so.  Some  players  have  a  hare 
time  becoming  accustomed  to  the  Garden  court  I 
It's  portable — put  down  in  sections — and  some  sec- 
tions are  "deader"  than  others. 

Q.  What's  your  theory  on  shooting? 

A.  Within  a  25-foot  range,  let  go  any  time  you're  | 
open.  Basketball  is  a  percentage  game.  The  more  i 
you  shoot,  the  more  you  score. 

Q.  How  do  the  percentages  run? 

A.  If  you  make  22  per  cent  of  your  shots,  youl 
lose.  If  you  make  23  to  28  per  cent,  you're  in  for  ai 
tight  game.  If  you  make  30  per  cent,  you  win.  Last| 
year  we  averaged  31.2  per  cent  for  29  games. 

Q.  How  does  that  work  in  a  typical  game? 

A.  Just  before  Christmas  we  made  only  28  per1 
cent  against  Tulane's  28.5.    But  we  took  12  more| 
shots  than  Tulane  and  we  won  51  to  47. 

Q.  Do  you  think  basketball  will  become  thej 
number  one  spectator  sport? 

A.  Basketball  is  the  number  one  spectator  sport.l 
More  people  watch  it  than  all  other  sports  com-| 
bined  and  furthermore  .  .  . 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rupp. 

BEAGLES  ON  THE  BALL 

Harold  Starkey  trains  and  uses  beagles  to  hun 
golf  balls.    His  dogs   roam  the  roughs  at   thn 
Seattle,  Washington,  country  clubs. 

"On  a  good  day,  the  dogs  nose  out  100  balls  and! 
I  find  another  100,"  testifies  Starkey,  who  ascribesi 
his  personal  success  to  keen  eyesight  and  large,  sen-l 
sitive  feet.  Harold  has  been  described  as  an  ambu- 
latory geiger  counter  attuned  to  golf-ball  isotopes. 

"My  dogs  won't  touch  a  ball  on  the  fairway," 
Starkey  insists.  "They  never  chew  a  ball,  either. 
You  can't  sell  a  ball  with  teeth  marks  on  it.  I  can 
train  any  breed  of  dog  to  hunt  balls,  but  short- 
legged  dogs  are  best — they're  not  as  likely  to  stum- 
ble or  twist  a  leg  in  rough  terrain." 

Starkey  has  been  finding  and  selling  lost  balls  for 
25  years  (since  he  was  eight).  Right  now,  he  has  a 
backlog  of  unfilled  orders  for  40,000  balls  at  25 
cents  each. 

"Got  into  the  business  as  a  caddie,"  Starkey  re- 
calls. "Chased  a  slice  into  the  woods  and  found 
eight  balls  before* I  came  across  the  one  my  duffer 
smacked.  So  I  sold  the  eight  balls  to  the  guy  for 
two  dollars  and  quit  caddying." 

The  new,  tough-covered  compression  balls  carry 
the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  Starkey  and  his 
dogs.  Says  the  head  of  the  firm  happily:  "The  far- 
ther they  ride,  the  better  they  hide." 


HW  to  build  FUN  in  your  omi  fcack  yard! 

Spring's  not  so  far  away.  So  start  planning  now  to  make  a  fun  spot  out  of 
what  will  soon  be  a  sun  spot  in  your  back  yard.  See  how  easily  it  can  be 
done,  at  low  cost,  with  Kaiser  Aluminum  Roofing— corrugated  or  5-V  crimp. 


This  garden  shelter  is  ideal  for  informal 
entertaining,  and  is  a  cinch  for  any  handy- 
man to  build.  Made  with  sheets  of  tough 
Kaiser  Aluminum  Roofing,  its  natural 
beauty  weathers  to  a  rich,  silvery  gray. 


How  about  a  small-fry  playhouse  to  get 
the  toys  and  the  noise  out  of  the  house? 
It's  an  especially  welcome  spot  in  summer 
because  aluminum  reflects  the  sun's  heat, 
keeping  it  10°  to  15°  cooler  inside. 


For  gardeners  it's  summer  the  year-round 
with  this  greenhouse  built  with  Kaiser 
Aluminum  Roofing.  This  modern  material 
is  so  light,  so  easy  to  handle  that  one  man 
can  do  the  job. 


This  easy-to-build  carport  can  double  as 
a  rainy-day  play  area  for  the  kids.  The 
result,  as  with  all  these  ideas,  is  increased 
living  space.  And  at  a  low  cost  when  you 
build  with  Kaiser  Aluminum  Roofing! 


A  tool  shed  built  of  Kaiser  Aluminum 
Roofing  gives  a  lifetime  of  trouble-free 
service  in  any  climate.  For  this  durable, 
precision-engineered  building  material 
can't  ever  rust,  rot,  warp  or  shrink. 


6. 


Why  not  enjoy  the  privacy  of  a  garden 
enclosed  with  a  fence  made  of  Kaiser 
Aluminum  Roofing?  With  simple  prepar- 
ation, the  metal  takes  a  lasting  paint 
finish  that  cannot  be  matched  for  looks. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  BETTER  PRODUCTS 

Roofing  is  just  one  of  thousands  of  products 
which  are  better  made  because  of  Kaiser 
Aluminum.  More  than  one  thousand  manu- 
facturers depend  upon  it  for  consistent  high 
quality,  on-time  deliveries.  With  the  result 
that  Permanente  Metals  today  produces 
almost  as  much  aluminum  as  the  entire  in- 
dustry produced  ten  years  ago! 

Permanente  Products  Company.  302  Kaiser  Building.  Oakland  12,  Calif. 


Permanente  Metals 


PRODUCERS     OF 


m  Aluminum 
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COP  WITH  A  CAMERA 

Continued  from  page  28 


F.B.I,  was  still  a  gleam  in  Hoover's  eye. 
In  1926,  for  instance,  a  Rochester 
burgher  named  Lemardy  was  snoring 
peacefully  in  his  bed  when  some  un- 
couth characters  entered  the  premises 
and  indulged  in  some  fatal  musketry 
practice  on  Mr.  Lemardy's  person.  Le- 
mardy's  attractive  wife,  Margaret,  re- 
ported to  the  police  that  the  intruder  had 
broken  in  through  the  bedroom  window, 
presumably  for  purposes  of  burglary, 
and  that  he  had  shot  her  husband  when 
the  latter  was  aroused  by  the  noise.  This 
sounded  logical  and  the  case  was  about 
to  be  closed. 

But  just  as  an  experiment,  Burke  (who 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  police  depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Identification)  decided 
to  make  one  of  the  first  official  crime- 
scene  photographs  on  record.  He  shot  the 
bedroom  and  the  corpse  from  every  pos- 
sible angle.  The  next  day,  he  was  admir- 
ing his  handiwork  when  something 
caught  his  eye.  He  rushed  back  into  the 
darkroom  and  made  an  enlargement  of 
the  sill  of  the  smashed  bedroom  window. 

In  the  enlargement  he  clearly  made 
out  24  tea  leaves,  a  spool  of  thread  and 
two  buttons.  He  then  saw  that  the  win- 
dow strips  were  off  on  the  inside  of  the 
window  rather  than  the  outside.  If  the 
murderer  had  come  into  the  room  from 
the  outside — as  Mrs.  Lemardy  had  said 
— the  outside  window  strips  would  have 
been  taken  off;  and  some  of  the  tea 
leaves,  thread  and  buttons  would  have 
been  knocked  to  the  floor. 

Burke  rushed  the  evidence  to  the  de- 
tective captain,  and  a  few  days  later  Mrs. 
Lemardy,  her  lover,  one  Joseph  Proven- 
zano,  and  Joseph  Friia,  an  accomplice, 
were  arrested  for  murder.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  tea  leaves,  etc.,  in  the  win- 
dow was  the  principal  piece  of  evidence 
that  got  them  convicted.  Provenzano 
was  the  famous  murderer  with  the  Ru- 
dolph Valentino  sideburns  who  went  to 
the  chair  saying,  "I  died  for  love." 

Trap  for  a  Girl  Thief 

Burke  solved  one  case  after  another 
with  his  cameras.  When  a  Rochester 
department  store  owner  suspected  that  a 
girl  clerk  was  stealing  fountain  pens  and 
jewelry  while  ostensibly  working  late  in 
the  office.  Burke  set  up  a  camera  in  the 
store,  attaching  it  to  a  trip  cord,  and 
ringing  the  counter  with  infra-red  bulbs. 
At  11:00  p.m.  the  girl  came  out  and 
dipped  her  hand  into  the  fountain  pens. 
Her  foot  kicked  the  trip  cord,  and  she 
was  photographed  exquisitely  in  the  in- 
visible infra-red  light. 

When  a  crook  broke  into  another 
Rochester  store,  the  only  fingerprint 
Burke  could  find  was  one  on  a  multicol- 
ored cardboard  carton.  The  print  could 
not  be  photographed.  It  simply  did  not 
show  up  against  the  carton's  colors. 
After  hours  of  frustration,  Burke  hit  on 
an  idea.  He  remembered  that  fluorescent 
powders  give  off  rays  that  photograph 
black  in  ultraviolet  light.  He  sprinkled 
fluorescent  anthracene  powder  on  the 
fingerprint  and  screwed  ultraviolet  bulbs 
into  a  couple  of  ordinary  desk  lamps. 
Sure  enough,  the  print  then  stood  out 
black  and  unmistakable  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  and  in  a  matter  of  hours 
the  possessor  of  the  print  was  jailed. 

One  morning  in  1932,  the  people  of 
Rochester  were  hurrying  to  work  when 
they  were  startled  to  observe  a  corpse 
lying  in  a  vacant  lot  just  a  few  feet  from 
busy  Canal  Street.  Burke  was  summoned 
along  with  other  cops,  and  they  soon 
found  the  murder  weapon,  a  steel-stuffed 
section  of  rubber  hose  that  had  caved 
in  the  victim's  skull.  The  cops  rounded 
up  the  victim's  common-law  wife  and 
discovered  that  she  had  a  boy  friend. 
They  rounded  up  the  boy   friend  and 


discovered  that  he  had  a  cutoff  length  of 
rubber  hose  in  his  basement.  This  was 
not  too  significant.  Of  Rochester's  65,- 
000«or  so  homes,  probably  60,000  had 
similar  hoses  in  their  basements. 

So  the  case  was  turned  over  to  Burke. 

Burke  took  the  murder  hose  and  pho- 
tographed it.  He  then  made  a  huge  en- 
largement of  this  photograph.  He  did 
the  same  thing  with  the  end  of  the  hose 
found  in  the. suspect's  basement.  When 
the  two  enlargements  were  pinned  up  on 
the  wall  side  by  side,  a  startling  pattern 
emerged  that  was  not  conclusively  ap- 
parent to  the  naked  eye.  The  lines  of 
the  two  hose  sections  ran  together  per- 
fectly. Every  rough  protrusion  on  the 
end  of  the  murder  hose  fitted  perfectly 
into  a  corresponding  indentation  on  the 
end  of  the  suspect's  hose. 

Thus  satisfied  with  his  labors,  Burke 
sent  for  the  suspect,  who  took  one  look 
at  the  two  photographs  and  keeled  over 
in  a  dead  faint.  When  he  came  to,  he 
confessed.  He  got  20  years  to  life. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Burke  became 
famous  for  his  "mugging"  identification 


The  description  of  the  crime  furnished 
Burke  with  an  important  clue,  for  in  his 
mug  file  he  had  a  small  select  group  of 
photographs  labeled  "Armed  burglary 
plus  rape."  He  brought  the  couple  to 
his  office  and  they  immediately  picked 
out  one  of  Burke's  superportrait  jobs. 
Burke  took  one  look  at  this  photo, 
and  gave  out  with  a  nation-wide  alarm. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  rape  burglar 
was  trailed  to  a  West  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, country  club  dance,  where  detec- 
tives riddled  him  with  bullets  in  the  bar 
as  he  attempted  to  draw  his  gun.  The 
rape  burglar  was  Vincent  De  Aoun,  Pub- 
lic Enemy  No.  4,  and,  as  the  F.B.I,  agent 
in  charge  put  it,  "We'd  be  looking  for 
him  yet,  if  Burke  didn't  have  that  photo 
in  his  file  in  Rochester." 

Burke  is  a  six-foot,  220-pounder  who 
is  possessed  of  the  Hibernian  type  of 
good  looks  that  sets  apart  Errol  Flynn 
and  Billy  Conn.  In  his  active  police 
days,  Burke  probably  was  one  of  the 
strangest  policemen  in  the  history  of 
criminology.  He  was  known  as  the 
Gentle  Cop;  and  he  infuriated  his  su- 


"Where  are  we?" 


photographs — the  standard  front-and- 
side  views  of  criminals  that  adorn  the 
walls  of  every  American  post  office. 
Each  mug  shot  was  a  portrait  master- 
piece. 

Burke  originated  the  system  of  filing 
these  remarkably  clear  mug  portraits  un- 
der the  criminal's  crime  specialty.  Since 
few  criminals  ever  change  their  operat- 
ing methods,  it  paid  off  time  and  time 
again.  For  instance,  when  two  little  girls 
were  molested  by  a  sex  fiend  in  Cobbs 
Hill  Park,  New  York,  Burke  listened  to 
the  details  of  the  attack  and  went  to  his 
file  of  mug  shots  of  characters  previously 
arrested  for  the  same  type  of  activity.  It 
took  the  children  exactly  two  minutes  to 
pick  out  the  photo  of  the  man  who  had 
molested  them. 

One  of  Burke's  most  famous  identifi- 
cation jobs  came  in  the  1930s,  when  the 
country  was  in  the  grip  of  the  big  gang- 
war  crime  wave.  One  night  he  was 
called  in  on  a  case  in  which  a  burglar 
had  broken  into  an  apartment  and  had 
been  interrupted  when  the  couple  living 
there  came  home.  The  burglar  leisurely 
continued  his  work  while  holding  the 
two  at  gun  point.  Then  he  attempted  to 
rape  the  woman,  whose  screams  brought 
the  gendarmery  on  the  double. 


periors  by  staking  vagrants  to  meals, 
singing  duets  in  the  street  with  Italian  op- 
eratic students  on  his  beat;  fixing  cars  for 
old  ladies;  and  paying  hospital  bills  for 
drunks  who  had  swiped  and  swallowed 
varnish  by  mistake. 

Once  a  gang  of  thugs  set  upon  him 
while  he  was  peacefully  walking  his  beat. 
The  Gentle  Cop  kayoed  two  of  the  mob 
with  his  fists.  One  of  the  two  turned  out 
to  be  the  local  pro  heavyweight  boxing 
idol. 

Burke's  entry  into  "the  police  busi- 
ness," as  he  calls  it,  came  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  born  in  the  little  New  York  town 
of  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson  in  1892,  one 
of  the  six  children  of  a  factory-hand  fa- 
ther. Young  Eddie  had  a  brief  fling  at 
a  normal  childhood,  then  poverty  made 
him  go  to  work  in  the  coalyards  of  the 
New  York.  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad, 
after  which  he  left  home  to  go  to  Roch- 
ester, where  he  found  a  job  at  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company. 

Burke  toted  paper,  learned  about 
cameras  and  played  semipro  baseball 
and  football — until  he  had  grown  into  a 
handsome  220-pound  giant.  A  Roches- 
ter police  captain  noticed  him  playing 
first  base  for  an  Eastman  baseball  team 
in  1913  and  lectured  the  youngster  on 


the  advantages  of  a  police  career  fc 
fine  broth  of  an  Irish  boy.  Burke  ti 
the  police  exams,  and  on  May  16,  19 
he  began  walking  his  first  beat. 

He  braved  all  the  hazards  to  wh 
a  cop  in  a  tough  industrial  area  is 
posed.  Once,  he  cornered  a  crook  nan 
Davidonis,  who  fired  eight  shots  at  1 
from   a  distance  of  ten   feet — and 
explicably  missed  all  eight. 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  Burke  slipi 
on  a  grease  spot  in  the  police  garage ; 
broke  his  knee.    He  didn't  know  it  at 
time,  but  the  painful  fracture  w; 
break  of  his  life.    He  was  taken  off  aci 
duty  and  made  the  clerk  in  charge 
infant    Bureau    of    Identification — ; 
that  was  the  beginning  of  his  phc 
graphic  career. 

The  Witness  That  Won't  Lie 

A  few  weeks  after  he  took  over 
identification  lab,  Burke  sat  in  a  Roch 
ter    courtroom    and    saw    the    disti 
attorney  lose  his  case  because  of  conff 
ing  descriptions  of  the  murder  see 
After  the  trial,  Burke  went  up  to 
D.A.,   William  Love,   and  said,   "ty 
can't  the  police  go  in  and  make  offii 
photographs  of  each  crime  scene 
after  it  happens?   You  can't  argue 
what  the  camera  says." 

The  district  attorney  jumped  at  1 
idea.  For  15  years  thereafter,  Rochesl 
criminals  came  to  fear  Burke's  camei 
more  than  they  feared  other  cops'  gv 
and  clubs.  In  1 93 1 ,  a  safecracker  nam 
Mendola  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
penitentiary.   It  took  the  jury  just  eij 
minutes  to  convict  him  after  looking 
the  only  prosecution  evidence — Burk 
giant  enlargement  photos  of  a  brol 
chisel  found  on  Mendola,  and  perfec 
matching  chisel  marks  on  a  looted  safe. 

When  a  man  was  found  shot  to  dec 
on  a  speak-easy  floor  with  a  gun  ne 
his  hand,  a  Burke  photo  proved  that  t 
murderer  had  not  killed  in  self-defen: 
and  that  the  victim's  gun  was  plante 
The  gun  was  too  close  to  the  body  f 
convincing  evidence  that  he  had  dropp 
it  when  he  fell,  and  the  photo  show 
no  dent  in  the  floor,  which  the  hea 
weapon  should  have  made. 

When  a  Rochester  golfer  named  Go 
Miller  attempted  to  rape  a  housemaid 
his  car  in  Brighton,  New  York,  and  thi 
shot  her.  in  1928,  Burke  got  one  of  ti 
first  convictions  in  the  United  Stat 
based  on  photographs  of  bullets.  Ti 
housemaid  did  not  die  and  Miller  w 
imprisoned  on  a  rape  charge.  He  h; 
steadfastly  denied  having  had  anything 
do  with  the  killing  of  another  woma 
shot  on  the  day  he  assaulted  the  mai 
but  while  he  was  serving  time  Burke  d 
veloped  evidence  upon  which  Miller  w 
later  convicted  for  murder,  second  d 
gree.  Enlarged  photographs  of  the  dea 
bullets  and  other  test  bullets  fired  fro 
Miller's  rifle  all  showed  the  same  rifl 
barrel  marks,  and  off  went  Miller  to 
state  penitentiary. 

Nearly  every  Burke  case  in  those  da^ 
set  precedent  for  American  criminolog 
One  holiday  night,  for  instance,  a  blac 
sedan  went  whizzing  through  the  town  i 
Canandaigua,  New  York,  and  cruelly  h 
two  young  boys  who  had  stopped  at  tl 
side  of  the  street  to  repair  their  jalop; 
killing  one  youngster  and  badly  injurir 
the  other.  The  black  sedan  sped  of 
Three  hours  later,  a  black  sedan  can 
roaring  back  through  Canandaigua  in  tr 
opposite  direction.  The  police  pounce 
upon  it  and  removed  five  drunken  ma 
passengers. 

There  was  no  proof,  however,  flu 
this  was  the  murder  car  until  Eddi 
Burke  developed  his  photographs  an 
spotted  a  minute  item  that  had  escape 
the  human  eye.   It  was  a  single  huma 
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THIS  IS  HARD 


BUT  THIS  IS  EASY 


AND  THIS  IS 
MIGHTY  WONDERFUL 


i^ure,  you  believe  in  saving. 

But  it's  mighty  hard  to  make  yourself  rake  cash  out  of 
your  pocket,  and  time  out  of  your  day,  to  do  it  regularly. 

The  sure  way,  the  easy  way  to  do  your  saving  is  to 
get  started  on  an  automatic  savings  plan  with  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds.  Like  this  .  .  . 

1.  If  you're  on  a  payroll,  sign  up  in  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan,  then  forget  it.  From  then  on  the 
money  saves  itself — so  much  per  week,  or  so  much 
per  month. 

2.  If  you're  not  on  a  payroll,  sign  up  at  your  bank 
for  the  Bond-A-Month  Plan.  Equally  easy.  You 
decide  how  much  you  want  to  put  into  bonds  every 
month,  your  bank  does  the  rest. 

In  just  ten  years  after  you  start  buying  bonds,  your 
money  starts  coming  back  to  you — well-fattened !  Every 
#3  you  invest  today  brings  you  back  #4  to  make  pos- 
sible all  the  wonderful  things  you  dream  of  doing. 

And  remember  —  any  time  you  need  your  money  for 
emergencies,  you  can  get  it  back  in  minutes,  without 
losing  interest. 


Automatic  saving  Is  sure  saving-  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 


Contributed  by  this  magazine  in  co-operation  with  the  Magazine  Publishers  of  America  as  a  public  service,      m/% 
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Guarantee:  h  your 

flashlight  is  damaged 
by  corrosion,  leakage,  or 
swelling  of  this  battery, 
send  it  to  us  with  the  bat- 
teries and  we  will  give  you 
free  a  new  comparable 
flashlight   with   batteries. 


Ask  for  Ray-OVac  Leak  Proofs 


^fK 


Don't  let  the 

birds  sturvel 


You  are  not  aware  of  it,  but  some  of  your  neighbors  may  be  dying 
right  this  minute  if  you  live  where  there  is  ice  and  heavy  snow. 
Those  neighbors — good  citizens  of  very  real  value  to  all  of  us — are 
the  birds.  Without  help,  our  little  feathered  friends  find  it  difficult 
to  live  through  the  cold  months.  You  can  lend  a  hand  by  simply 
placing  food  each  day  at  certain  definite  spots,  or  in  feeders  or  bird- 
houses,  where  the  sufferers  can  find  it.  But  don't  start,  unless  you're 
going  to  keep  on;  left  on  their  own,  your  friends,  not  knowing  where 
to  go,  will  almost  surely  die. 


Btiy  Spar6S ...thy  stdy  /rest 


hair  sticking  to  the  edge  of  the  fender. 
Burke  placed  this  hair  next  to  a  hair 
from  the  head  of  one  of  the  boys,  magni- 
fied them  side  by  side,  and  with  an  ex- 
pert from  Rutgers  University  identifying 
them  as  being  the  same,  the  driver  of  the 
death  car  was  sentenced  to  eight  years 
in  the  penitentiary. 

Another  Burke  "first"  was  the  use  of 
spectography  in  crime  detection.  This 
was  a  classic  case,  described  in  a  pro- 
fessional journal.  On  the  night  of  De- 
cember 31,  1932,  a  cop  got  a  call  that  a 
laundry  was  being  robbed.  As  the  cop 
approached  the  laundry,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  shattering  glass,  and  saw  a 
figure  hurtling  through  the  window  and 
into  a  near-by  alley.  Later,  a  man 
named  Kennedy  was  picked  up  near  the 
alley.  There  was  no  proof  that  he  had 
been  in  the  laundry,  so  he  was  booked 
for  vagrancy. 

The  next  morning,  George  Keenan, 
Burke's  brilliant  young  assistant,  noticed 
a  faint  smear  of  red  paint  on  Kennedy's 
jacket.  The  smear  seemed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  paint  on  the  laundry  win- 
dow, but  it  was  too  minute  to  analyze 
chemically.  So  Keenan  decided  to  try 
a  daring  thing. 

Guilt  Proved  by  Spectrum 

With  the  assistance  of  two  Bausch  & 
Lomb  physicists,  he  set  up  an  unprece- 
dented (in  criminology)  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze the  smear  by  photographing  the 
spectrum  which  is  produced  when  a 
material  is  burned  at  high  temperatures. 
The  lines  in  this  spectrum  band  indicate 
what  chemicals  are  present.  The  spec- 
trum photograph  of  the  smear  turned 
out  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  spec- 
trum photograph  of  a  sample  of  paint 
and  putty  from  the  laundry  window,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  placed  on  probation 
for  five  years. 

By  1935.  Burke  (by  then  a  lieutenant) 
was  so  well  known  in  his  field  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  invited  him  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  country's  foremost  exponent 
of  "photography  in  law-enforcement 
work,"  to  lecture  at  the  F.B.I.'s  first  an- 
nual police  training  school.  By  1936, 
Burke's  photography-in-law-enforcement 
work  had  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company- 
hired  him — after  his  retirement  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  from  the  Rochester  Po- 
lice Department — to  spread  his  theories 
to  other  police  departments  all  over  the 
country. 

By  1941,  this,  in  turn,  led  the  U.S. 
Army  to  give  Burke  a  commission  in 
the  Provost  Marshal  General's  depart- 
ment. He  was  made  director  of  the 
Army's  Criminal  Investigation  Depart- 
ment school  at  Fort  Custer.  Michigan. 

Today,  Burke  spends  most  of  his  time 
traveling  around  the  country  with  Mrs. 
Burke.  He  is  chief  consultant  on  police 
photography  for  Eastman  Kodak,  and 
he  continually  visits  police  departments, 
looking  over  their  photo  equipment,  ad- 
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vising  them  how  to  use  it,  recomn» 
ing  new  equipment  and  even   uoir.     - 
repair  job  or  two. 

He  is  the  elected  photo  consultan 
the  International  Association  o\  CI 
of  Police  and  National  Sheriffs'  A 
ciation  and  is  often  called  in  to 
set  up  entire  photo  departments.  An: 
the  big  Burke  jobs  are  the  laboratc 
of  the  Illinois  State  Police,  the  Geo  ( 
State  Highway  Patrol,  and  the  city  lab 
Des  Moines,  Atlanta,  Macon,  Jack' 
ville,  Philadelphia;  Wilmington,  D 
ware;  and  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

Other  criminologists  organized  t 
photo  labs  after  listening  to  Burke 
ture  (though  he  never  went  beyond 
second  year  in  high  school)  at  the  I 
versity  of  Iowa,  Penn  State.  Frt 
State,  the  University  of  Nebraska 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Burke  still  £  ^ 
time  to  experiment  and  come  up  < 
new  additions  to  the  science  of  crimi 
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ogy.     Recently,  for  instance,  he  in  ^ 

duced  to  police  departments  the  ida  Pje 

making  mug  shots  in  color  on  transpa 

film,  so  that  the  identification  photo 

a  criminal  can  be  projected — life-sfl 

bigger — onto  a  screen.    In  this  way. 

color  of  the  criminal's  complexion, 

and  eyes  enters  directly  into  the  idel  '^A 

fication. 

As  an  extension  of  the  same  idea, 
adapted  a  new  color  process  wher  . 
camera  cops  can  make  color  photo; 
crime  scenes  and  autopsies  and  devc 
the  film  themselves  in  90  minutes 
this  way  a  jury  can  see  blood,  bul 
imbedded  in  a  body  and  many  ol 
things  which  sometimes  do  not  show 
against  dark  backgrounds  in  black-a 
white  photos.  Chief  Identification  ( 
cer  Hobart  A.  Templeton  of  the  New; 
New  Jersey,  police  labeled  it  "the  gp 
est  new  thing  in  police  work." 

To  Burke,  his  most  important  jol 
giving  encouragement  to  scienti 
minded  young  police  officers  who 
head  on  into  opposition  from  consei 
tive  officials  and  mayors  who  still  beli 
that  the  club,  not  the  camera,  is 
proper  police  weapon.  In  order  to  d< 
onstrate  to  a  downcast  young  cam 
cop  what  he  went  through  and  how 
police  science  has  come  in  his  lifetii 
Burke  always  tells  the  following  sto 

In  1920,  the  poor  box  was  robbec 
St.  Bridget's  Catholic  Church  in  Rod 
ter,    and    Burke   got    three   clear,  ji 
fingerprints  on  the  brass  surface  of 
box.   Not  only  that,  but  two  weeks  li 
the  police  arrested  a  man  answering 
priest's  description  of  the  thief,  and 
fingerprints  matched  exactly.    This 
an  open-and-shut  case,  but  Burke  los 
He  lost  it  principally  because  the  defe 
attorney  got  up  and  told  the  jury:  "Th 
are  laws  m  the  State  of  New  York  wh 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  be  a  fo: 
teller.    Yet  this  man  Burke  has  thi 
frontery  to  come  in  here  and  tell  y 
can  identify  a  person  by  the  print  ma 
of  his  fingers."  i      n    JI 
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THE  INVISIBLE  PURSUIT 


Continued  from  page  17 


"  e  was  one  of  Germany's  real  he- 
Mi'  Chett  said  at  last.  "He  wouldn't 
>  >iat  his  bosses  wanted.  So  they  did 
to  him — pretty  awful  things, 
when  he  gets  to  know  and  trust 
,ie'U  tell  you.  He's  never  told  me. 
t's  in  our  records.  We're  on  the 
I  of  those  devils.  One  of  these  days 
I  catch  up  with  them.  I  guess  then 
[:'U  have  peace — "  He  lifted  his 
unscarred  face  to  hers.  But  the 
I  were  there.  She  put  her  hands  on 
cheek  and  with  a  movement  of 
jassion  for  all  that  had  been  done  to 
ad  for  all  that  he  had  to  do  drew 
i  to  her  own. 
ly  darling — we're  safe  now." 

carried  her  over  the  threshold, 
e  kissed  her,  set  her  down  reluc- 
and  ran  back  for  the  suitcases.  She 
one.   Yet  she  had  a  troubled  feel- 

t  she  was  being  watched.  It  was 
a  silly  illusion.    To  shake  herself 

it  she  opened  the  door  nearest  her. 
of  course,  was  the  dining  room. 

a  stiff,  regimented  little  dining 
,  nothing  alive  in  it  but  its  daffodils 
ing  their  yellow  shadow  on  the  too 

mahogany  table,  every  chair  in 
,  even  the  butler  in  his  white  coat, 
ood  with  his  back  to  her,  by  the 
:urtained  window.  When  he  turned, 
i  on  his  heels,  his  hands  pressed  to 
ams  of  his  black  trousers. 
must  have  seen  her  come  in.  He 
have  expected  her.  But  something 
d  at  her  out  of  the  piteous  frightful 
like  a  wild  and  hunted  animal,  that 
rew  instantly  to  cover.  The  one 
idowed  eye  had  gone  dead. 
i  said  gently  in  her  schoolgirl  Ger- 
"You're  Franz  Renner,  aren't  you? 
usband  has  told  me  about  you  and 
wonderfully  you've  taken  care  of 
I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  that." 
:  held  out  her  hand  and  after  the 
jst  hesitation  he  took  her  hand  on 

k  of  his  and  bowed  over  it. 
u  Befehl,  Frau  Hauptmann."  .  .  . 
t  night  she  lay  with  her  head  on 
's  shoulder  and  listened  to  the  little 
5.  It  muttered  and  groaned  to  itself, 
didn't  worry  her. 
ou  know,  Chett,"   she   murmured 
the  brink  of  sleep,  "I  think  he  ex- 
d  me  to  flinch — he  almost  wanted 
,  so  that  he  could  be  more  bitter 
mhappy." 

at  I  knew  you  wouldn't,"  Chett  said 
lly.  He  kissed  her  hair.  The  fool- 
d  song  had  become  a  sort  of  lul- 
"Everything  I  love  you  are."  .  .  . 
stt  drove  down  to  headquarters  in 
irly  morning  and  didn't  come  back 


till  evening.  When  he  wore  his  simple 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps  uniform  with 
nothing  martial  about  it  except  the  re- 
volver strapped  to  his  belt  holster,  she 
didn't  worry.  He  was  out  in  the  open. 
No  one  would  dare  to  touch  him.  But 
when  he  wore  civilian  clothes  and  she 
could  feel  the  hard,  relentless  thing  in 
ambush  under  his  left  arm  she  was  ob- 
scurely frightened. 

Twice  a  week  he  and  Jefferies  brought 
commissary  supplies  and  their  PX  ra- 
tions. Sometimes  Jefferies  would  stay 
for  dinner  and  afterward  he  and  Chett 
would  talk  behind  the  closed  door  of 
Chett's  office.  Franz  would  take  them  a 
nightcap.  However  late  it  was,  he  was 
always  on  hand. 

Franz  left  her  nothing  to  do.  He 
rarely  spoke,  answering  her  with  correct 
brevity,  and  gradually  she  accepted  si- 
lence as  the  pattern  of  their  relationship. 
The  villagers  were  garrulous  enough  but 
she  guessed  that  their  flow  of  talk  dis- 
guised their  real  thoughts. 

There  was  a  square  patch  of  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  It  was  over- 
grown, but  she  knew  that  the  people  she 
and  Chett  had  dispossessed  had  loved  it. 
There  were  traces  of  a  flower  border, 
and  a  laburnum  tree  dripped  its  gold 
over  the  gray  stone  wall.  She  found  a 
rusty  lawn  mower  in  the  cellar  and 
pushed  her  frail  weight  against  it  and  the 
rank  and  stubborn  weeds.  Presently  she 
knew  that  she  was  not  alone. 

FRANZ  must  have  been  watching  her. 
He  had  taken  off  his  black  house  coat 
and  for  the  first  time  she  noticed  his 
finely  muscled  arms  and  the  powerful 
hands.  His  face  was  ageless  as  suffering 
itself.  But  the  hands  were  those  of  a 
man  at  the  height  of  living. 

He  took  the  mower  from  her,  almost 
with  authority.  "The  Frau  Hauptmann  is 
not  strong  enough." 

"But,  Franz.  1  like  to  work.  And  I  am 
strong — in  my  own  way — " 

"Perhaps — indeed,  I  think  you  are." 
He  covered  over  the  admission  that  he 
had  thought  of  her.  "The  Gracious  Lady 
could  weed  the  flower  beds." 

So  they  began  to  work  together.  There 
was  no  plan.  She  went  out  into  the  gar- 
den and  unobtrusively  he  followed  her. 
He  rarely  spoke.  He  took  orders  with 
curt  formality.  But  his  silence  had  ceased 
to  be  inimical.  It  felt  her  out.  One  hot 
spring  afternoon  the  black  bandage 
slipped,  or  perhaps  he  had  deliberately 
pushed  it  aside,  and  she  saw  at  last  what 
she  had  imagined.  The  red,  dreadfully 
empty  socket  glared  at  her.  She  had 
been  humming  a  little  formless  tune  un- 
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"If  this  were  my  place  I'd  put  some 
money  into  it  and  really  fix  it  up" 


(TAHICT   STAKATY 
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CHOOSE   THE   ONE    BLENDED    WHISKEY 
THAT  GIVES    YOU    ALL   3 


9* 


Every  drop 

90  PROOF- 

rich,  robust,  delicious! 


w 


CHOICE 
QUALITY 

jfc   35%    Straight  Whiskies 
65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits 


WINNING 
PRICE 

■  America's  Greatest 
Whiskey  Value! 


_  9  O     PROOF 


PltEFKRKliK 


^«NDED     WHISK** 


i 


FLEISCHMAMS 

PREFERRED 

^C    THE  STRAIGHT  WHISKIES  IN  THIS  PRODUCT  ARE  4  YEARS  OR  MORE  OLD    35% 
STRAIGHT  WHISKIES    65%  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS   DISTILLED  FROM  GRAIN    90  PROOF 
BLENDED  WHISKEY.  THE  FLEISCHMANN  DISTILLING  CORPORATION,  PEEKSKILL.  N.  Y 
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A  is  for  Adding 
B  is  for  Burroughs 


It's  as  simple  as  that.  When  you 
of  adding,  you  think  of  Burroughs. 

That's  because  you  see  Burroughs  adding  mad 
wherever  you  go.  They  are  speeding  figure-wor 
desks  and  counters  throughout  the  world. 

Naturally,  there's  a  reason  for  this  preference.  Y 
find  it  in  the  speed,  accuracy  and  dependability 
are  built  into  every  Burroughs  machine.  Ther 
feel  to  the  touch  of  the  keys,  a  sureness  in  opera 
that  sets  Burroughs  adding  machines  apart. 


That's  why  operators  get  a  lift  when  the  mac 
they  use  is  a  Burroughs — why  Burroughs  is  the 
choice  of  operators  everywhere. 


If  you    want    the    best,    you   want    Burroughs- 
standard  by  which  other  adding  machines  are  jud 
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WHEREVER      THERE'S      BUSINESS      THERE'S 

Burroughs 
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You  can  buy  a  Burroughs  adding  machine  foj 
little  as  $12  5,  plus  applicable  taxes. 

It  is   a    full-size,    full-value    machine.    Capa 
999,999.99.  Hand  operated.  In  every  detail  of 
cision  manufacturing,  it  is  the  same  high  qualit] 
Burroughs  electrically-operated  models 

The  low  cost  of  this  fine  machine  is  the  result 
volume  production  to  meet  huge  demand 

Compare  the  Burroughs  at  $12  5  with  other  make 
adding  machines  at  a  comparable  price.  Comp 
features,  construction,  performance,  capacity.  1 
will  see  why  a  Burroughs  is  your  best  adding  mad 
buy.  For  a  demonstration,  telephone  your  lc 
Burroughs  office  today. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPAN1 
DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 
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e  ler  breath.  She  broke  off  to  say  cas- 

,.-,  "Next  fall  we  shall  have  asters — " 

fou  are  a  brave  woman,  Gracious 

■/. 
love  courage,"  she  retorted  simply. 
-anz   stood   beside    her   where   she 
nt,    with    her    trowel    digging    little 
r  es  for  the  bulbs. 

t    wasn't    an    accident,"    he    said 
Ihly,  "not  even  the  result  of  ordinary 
pality.    Dr.  Ludwig  Hauser  operated 
lie.  He  was  a  brilliant  surgeon  and  an 
£  rimentalist.    It  amused  him  to  dis- 
Br  the   limits   of   human    suffering. 
tew;  s  were  njs  specialty.    In  our  con- 
ration  camp  there  were  all  sorts  of 
He  chose  me  from  among  the 
mers  to  be  his  Diener.  and  one  day 
was  a  little  girl,  I  remember — I  lost 
ibiliAead  and  struck  him.  He  just  smiled 
e.  i  think,  my  dear  fellow,  that  we 
be  able  to  do  interesting  things  with 
handsome  face  of  yours.'  " 
an  swallowed.  If  she  failed  now  this 
would   sink   back   into   the   black 
bus  of  silence  where  he  had  rotted. 
i  mi  mz" — her  head  was  bowed — "what 
happened  can't  be  helped.   But  one 
go  forward.    People — your  friends 
only  what  you  really  are — " 
have  no  friends." 
fou  have  us,"  she  said  simply, 
had  a  wife,"  he  said.    "She  was 
|o  itiful  too.   She  had  bright  gold  hair 
<e  yours,  Gracious  Lady.  When  she 
what  I  had  become — she  ran  away." 
fhen   she   was    a    stupid,    unloving 
lan — not  worth  remembering." 

said  almost  indifferently,  "I  have 
otten  her."  He  added  after  a  mo- 
t  in  a  tight  voice,  "But  the  Herr 
tor  I  have  not  forgotten  and  one  day 
all  catch  up  with  him." 
-le  may  be  dead. 

f  he  were" — he  made  one  of  his  rare 
ures — "I  should  know, 
le  pleaded  with  him.    "Forget  him 

leave  him  to  us — " 
Jut   vou   have   not   found   him — or 
you?" 
"<lo — not  yet. 

"he  Herr  Hauptmann  would  tell  you 
ouldn't  he?  Perhaps  you  never  will 
him." 

["hen  there  is  God,"  she  said  stoutly. 

d  will  overtake  him."    She  looked 

The  bandage  was   back   in  place. 

^    empty  eye  was  hidden.  His  crooked 
ith  might  have  been  smiling. 
But  as   it   happens,    most   Gracious 
y,  I  do  not  believe  in  God. 

rlETT  was  on  night  duty.  The  garden 
with  its  clean  borders  drowsed  in 
low.    Somehow  Nan  was  reluctant 
o  into  the  house.  She  called,  "Franz! 
iz!"  But  there  was  no  answer. 
he  evening  sun  drew  warm,  mellow 
rs  from  the  steep  roofs  and  white 
and   gaily  painted   shutters.    The 
ught  iron  sign.  "Zum  Goldenen  Kro- 
swung  over  the  village  Gasthaus  in 
Jit  breeze.   Such  a  fairy-tale  village! 
it  felt  menacing.  The  cheerful  day- 
sounds  had  died  into  a  brooding 
She  saw  no  one. 
le  walked  fast.  She  had  to  escape — 
did  not  know  from  what.  Until  now 
had  never  explored  beyond  the  vil- 
outskirts.    Breathless,  she  left  the 
house   behind   her,    following   the 
ting,  dusty  road  to  the  foothills.  She 
:.   e  quite   suddenly   on   the   deserted 
e.  The  barbed  wire  spread  itself  like 
evil  spider  web  against  the  fading 
The  square  towers  that  guarded 
our  corners  were  empty.  In  the  cen- 
Cor:   of  the  camp  were  forlorn  buildings, 
ng  to  decay. 

le  stood  appalled.  Chett  hadn't 
I  ned  her.  He'd  just  said  casually,  "I 
ldn't  go  beyond  the  village,  sweet- 
rt."  He'd  foreseen  her  horror.  When 
ne  broken  gateway  a  man's  tall  figure 
■ened  itself  from  the  shadows  she  felt 
[pi1  :ream  gather  in  her  throat.  But  she 
Id  not  move.  She  said,  "Franz," 
cely  above  her  breath. 
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"I  come  here  sometimes,"  he  said  qui- 
etly, "to  revive  my  memories." 

"It  was  here?" 

"Yes.  This  is  the  place.  That  building 
with  the  high  chimney  disposed  of  the 
Herr  Dok tor's  more  fortunate  failures. 
I  have  a  fancy  that  I  shall  find  him 
there  one  of  these  days.  They  say  that 
murderers  come  back  to  the  scene  of 
their  crimes.  Don't  they?"  He  stood 
with  arms  folded.  "Would  you  care  to 
see  it,  Gracious  Lady?" 

She  had  a  sense  of  challenge — of  being 
confronted  with  a  vital  choice.  She  said 
quietly,  "Yes.    I  think  I  must."  .  .  . 

Chett  found  her  at  daybreak,  dressed 
and  seated  at  their  bedroom  window. 
She  had  not  slept.  In  the  melancholy 
half-light  she  looked  almost  old.  He  held 
her  to  him  with  a  desperate  tenderness. 

"Chett — it  was  an  evil  place — so 
dreadfully  empty — so  full  of  cruelty  and 
pain  and  wickedness.  You  mustn't  be 
angry  with  him.  He  had  to  show  it  to 
me — to  share  it.  I  had  to  take  my  share. 


"It  might  be — " 

The  mask  was  expressionless.  But  she 
could  see  his  hands  balled  so  that  the 
knuckles  were  like  polished  fleshless 
bones.  She  pleaded  urgently,  "Don't, 
Franz.  Don't  let  him  do  that  to  you — " 
and  saw  the  storm  sink  out  of  sight. 

He  almost  smiled.  "You  are  worrying 
— actually — about  my  immortal  soul, 
most  Gracious  Lady." 

"Yes,"  she  said  bravely. 

"For  that  it  is  too  late." 

She  shook  her  head,  tears  binding  her 
throat,  and  he  said  gently,  "I  shall  be 
waiting  for  the  Herr  Hauptmann,"  and 
left  her. 

That  evening  she  saw  her  husband  for 
the  first  time  as  he  had  been  in  the  fight- 
ing years  that  he  had  lived  apart  from 
her — a  hard,  anonymous  man  whose 
identity  had  been  merged  with  that  of 
his  companions.  Their  faces,  like  his, 
stared  out  blankly  from  the  shadow  of 
their  steel  helmets.  He  climbed  out  of 
the  armored  car.  It  was  as  though  a  cog 
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I  couldn't  run  away  from  what  he  had 
to  suffer." 

"No,"  he  said.  "You  couldn't." 

But  that  night  dated  a  change  in  the 
quality  of  their  happiness.  It  was  more 
intense,  more  conscious,  as  though  they 
had  been  made  sharply  aware  of  its  pre- 
cariousness.  A  fine,  scarcely  perceptible 
red  thread  of  fear  was  woven  into  its 
gay  fabric.  Nan  got  the  habit  of  driving 
with  Chett  to  the  village  outskirts  and 
of  walking  at  dusk  to  meet  him.  A  form- 
less threat  brooded  over  the  summer. 

Franz  had  reverted  to  his  normal  reti- 
cence, which  she  knew  now  masked  a 
patient  waiting  on  destiny.  But  he 
thought  of  ways  to  please  her.  Every 
day  there  were  flowers  on  her  table. 

The  event  which  had  been  stealthily 
approaching  them  broke  out  of  ambush. 
Chett  telephoned  from  H.  Q.  "Don't 
meet  me,  dear.  Tell  Franz  to  be  on  hand. 
I  shall  be  needing  him." 

Now  fear  was  in  the  open.  Like  an 
uneasy  wind  she  saw  how  it  ruffled  the 
surface  of  even  Franz  Renner's  bitter 
self-control.  His  eyes  fixed  her  with  an 
almost  threatening  intensity. 

"What  does  the  Herr  Hauptmann  want 
with  me?" 

"I  don't  know — " 

"Perhaps,"  he  said  slowly,  "he  had 
found  the  Herr  Dok  tor — or  is  about  to 
find  him." 


in  its  machinery  had  taken  on  a  robot 
life  of  its  own.  His  eyes,  amid  their 
sharp-etched  lines,  overlooked  her. 

"Franz,  did  you  ever  know  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Johann  Heil?" 

"Yes,  Herr  Hauptmann." 

"Who  was  he?" 

"An  assistant  surgeon.  He  worked 
with  Dr.  Hauser." 

"On  you?" 

"Yes,  Herr  Hauptmann." 

"We  think  we  have  him  by  the  heels. 
He  is  in  hiding  in  the  mountains.  He 
may  lead  to  Hauser  himself.  We  want 
you  to  come  with  us — " 

"Chett — don't — leave  Franz  out  of 
this—" 

He  gestured  her  impatiently  into 
silence.  "We  need  him.  We  don't  want 
to  make  a  mistake." 

She  was  alone  among  them  all.  This 
man  who  was  part  of  her  heart  and  flesh 
had  withdrawn  from  her  into  another 
world.  He  had  become  a  hunter  and  a 
destroyer.  Perhaps  he  was  touched  by 
a  brief  awareness  of  her,  for  he  came 
back,  tugging  at  the  strap  of  his  helmet. 

"A  job  is  a  job,  sweetheart.  Don't 
worry." 

Franz  had  changed  into  a  shabby 
leather  jacket.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm  and  felt  to  her  astonishment  that  it 
trembled. 

"Take  care  of  him,"  she  said. 


Franz  turned  to  her.  He  had  slipped 
off  the  concealing  bandage  and  she  had 
a  strange  notion  that  it  was  the  raw 
socket  that  really  saw  her.  He  muttered 
his  stereotyped,  "Zu  Befehl,  Gnadige 
Frau,"  and  followed  at  Chett's  heels. 

She  slept,  profoundly,  horribly,  like 
someone  racked  with  pain  who  has  taken 
the  escape  of  a  dangerous  narcotic.  If 
she  dreamed,  she  never  knew  what  phan- 
toms hunted  her  through  that  almost 
tangible  darkness. 

WHEN  Nan  woke,  dawn  had  begun 
to  melt  the  shadows.  Her  ears 
caught  the  familiar  sounds  of  a  waking 
village.  And  Chett  sat  on  the  edge  of 
her  bed,  smiling  down  at  her.  He  had 
come  home.  He  was  hers  again — grimy 
and  gray  with  sleeplessness,  with  a  bright 
red  scratch  on  his  cheek.  He  bent  and 
kissed  her. 

"It  was  like  the  old  days,  Nan.  It  gave 
me  a  real  kick,  stalking  through  that 
forest.  We  had  our  guide  with  us  but  I 
didn't  trust  him.  I  kept  my  gun  in  his 
ribs.  Franz  was  at  my  heels.  That  was 
queer,  too.  The  poor  devil  scared  me 
worse  than  I've  ever  been  scared — and 
that's  plenty.  Hate  like  that  is  sort  of 
scaring.  Well,  then  suddenly  all  hell 
broke  loose.  The  boys  must  have  been 
tipped  off.  I  didn't  dare  shift  my  gun 
from  those  ribs.  You  couldn't  see  a 
thing.  But  the  bullets  were  snipping  off 
branches  back  of  my  ears.  One  of  them 
nipped  me. 

"I  knew  Franz  had  gone.  Just  then  the 
moon  came  out.  I'd  blundered  into  a 
clearing  and  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye 
I  saw  this  fellow.  I  was  sideways  on  to 
him.  He  had  the  draw  on  me.  That  was 
a  bad  moment,  Nan.  Then — it  was  like  a 
tiger  springing  out  of  ambush.  Franz 
had  a  knife  in  the  fellow's  throat.  By  the 
time  I  reached  him  it  was  all  over.  He'd 
done  what  I  guess  he'd  meant  to  do." 

"He  saved  your  life." 

"And  paid  off  half  a  debt,"  Chett 
said.  "It  was  Hauser's  right-hand  man 
all  right.  Maybe  if  he'd  lived  we'd  have 
been  on  to  Hauser  too." 

"Chett,"  she  said  at  last,  "we've  got  to 
go  home  soon." 

It  was  a  grave  statement  of  inevitabil- 
ity. It  was  not  the  way  she  had  meant  to 
tell  him.  She  could  feel  his  sudden  alert- 
ness and  her  eyes  opened  and  met  his 
young  and  anxious  question.  "We're 
going  to  have  a  baby,  Chett.  It  mustn't  be 
born  here." 

He  gathered  her  in  his  arms.  "Sure. 
I've  done  my  stint.   We'll  go  home." 

"And  Franz,"  she  whispered.  She 
clung  to  him  with  a  piteous  urgency. 
"He  saved  your  life,  Chett.  Now  it's  our 
turn."  .  .  . 

The  November  fog  streamed  past  the 
window  like  a  pack  of  hunted,  tormented 
wraiths.  It  seemed  to  Chett,  who  was 
tired  and  anxious,  that  livid  faces, 
twisted  with  malignance,  peered  in  at 
them.  The  train  compartment  was  over- 
crowded, the  air  both  chill  and  fetid.  He 
had  wanted  to  fly.  But  the  Army  doc 
had  said  it  was  too  late  for  that.  They 
would  have  to  travel  sedately  like  old- 
fashioned  folk.  It  would  take  longer, 
but  the  strain  on  Nan  would  be  less. 
Now  Chett  wondered.  The  face  op- 
posite him  was  drawn  with  weariness. 
Of  course  they  should  have  gone  weeks 
ago.  But  because  of  Franz  there  had 
been  yards  of  red  tape  to  unravel. 

Franz  sat  beside  her,  in  his  neat,  cheap 
suit,  stiffly  correct.  The  black  bandage 
was  in  place,  the  eye  that  never  seemed 
to  close  fixed  on  those  dissolving  and  re- 
forming shapes  outside. 

Chett  remembered  a  strange  inter- 
view. 

"You  see,"  he'd  said  awkwardly.  "We 
can't  leave  you  here.  You  saved  my 
life.  I'm  quitting  the  Army  and  going 
back  to  my  father's  newspaper.  We're 
not  rich  people — but  you'll  be  safe." 

"I  have  unfinished  business  here — " 

"Forget  it,  Franz.  That  devil  must  be 
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dead — or  worse  than  dead — in  daily, 
hourly  terror  for  his  life.  If  he  is  alive, 
sooner  or  later  we'll  pick  him  up." 

Franz  had  bowed  his  head,  the  eye 
hidden.  But  Chett  could  see  that  he  was 
trembling.  He  had  said  finally,  very  qui- 
etly, "I  am  grateful,  Herr  Hauptmann.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  serve  you  well." 

So  there  it  was.  But  Chett,  triumphant, 
had  suffered  a  sick  revulsion.  Here 
against  this  devastated  background  the 
man's  dreadful  face  had  become  almost 
normal.  One  could  forget  it.  Back  home 
it  would  be  a  shocking  insistent  reminder 
of  things  Chett  wanted  to  forget  and  his 
child  never  to  know.  But  Nan  was  wiser. 

"We  haven't  the  right  to  forget.  And 
our  children  mustn't  grow  up,  as  we  did, 
in  a  fairy-tale  world  just  to  be  kicked 
out  of  it — as  we  have  been.  In  our  vil- 
lage, Franz  will  forget  hatred.  Maybe 
he'll  even  learn  to  love  again." 

CHETT  tried  to  compose  himself  to 
sleep.  And  finally  he  dreamed.  It  was 
a  sort  of  formless  nightmare — a  black 
ground  swell  of  uneasiness  that  sud- 
denly, in  some  horrific  wind,  was  lashed 
to  violence.  He  was  sucked  down  into  it. 
Soft,  hot  bodies  piled  themselves  on  him, 
crushing  out  his  breath. 

He  was  awake.  The  train  had  been 
wrecked.  The  hiss  of  steam  was  like  the 
expiring  gasp  of  some  dismembered 
monster.  Chett  dragged  himself  free  of 
clutching,  anonymous  hands  and  came 
gasping  to  the  surface.  The  darkness 
had  begun  to  glow  sinisterly.  On  a  red- 
dening, tossing  sea  Nan's  face  floated  at 
his  feet  like  a  white  broken  flower. 

For  her  sake  he  became  a  grim  and 
ruthless  man.  He  gathered  her  dead 
weight  in  his  arms  and  thrust  his  way 
clear  of  wreckage  and  mad  panic. 
Spilled-out  survivors  milled  about  him, 
their  faces  agape  and  horrible  in  the 
brightening  glare.  An  elderly  colonel, 
homeward  bound  too,  gave  orders.  He 
shouted  to  Chett,  "There's  some  sort  of  a 
little  station  ahead  of  us.  Take  her  there 
and  come  back.   We'll  be  needing  you." 

But  no  one  could  give  him  orders  now. 
He  plowed  on  stubbornly  over  the  rough 
ground,  possessed  by  a  single  purpose. 
At  the  low  platform,  which  he  climbed 
with  infinite  caution,  a  German,  ludi- 
crously buttoning  his  stationmaster's  tu- 
nic, offered  him  a  helping  hand. 

"This  way,  Herr  Hauptmann.  Gewiss, 
I've  telephoned  our  village.  Our  Herr 
Doktor  is  on  his  way — "  He  held  open 
the  waiting-room  door  and  with  obsequi- 
ous efficiency  brushed  the  long  table 
clean.  "It  wasn't  my  fault.  I  call  God  to 
witness  that  I  warned  them  that  the 
switch  was  rotten — " 

"Halt  Maul!  When  the  doctor  comes 
send  him  here  immediately." 

The  fellow  remembered  to  click  his 
heels.    "Zu  Befehl,  Herr  Hauptmann!" 

An  oil  lamp  swung  unsteadily  over  the 
table,  its  yellow  light  tinged  with  the  red 
glare  that  seeped  through  the  dirty  win- 
dow. It  lent  the  pitifully  upturned  face 
a  faint  glow.  Nan  might  be  dead,  she 
was  so  quiet.  Chett  covered  her  with  his 
overcoat.  There  was  no  sign  of  injury, 
except  a  little  blood  under  her  hair, 
which  he  pushed  back  gently.  A  superfi- 
cial cut.  But  he  had  seen  the  approach 
of  death  too  often. 

He  heard  the  door  open.  It  let  in  the 
more  orderly  sounds  of  sobered  men 
grappling  with  disaster.  He  heard  a 
woman  quietly  crying.  He  turned  and 
hope  died  in  him.  The  man  with  the 
black  professional  bag  was  young.  The 
dark,  blond  hair  hung  over  his  bespecta- 
cled eyes.   His  weak  mouth  hung  open. 

Franz,  whom  Chett  had  forgotten, 
stood  behind  him.  Against  the  red  glow 
of  flaming  wreckage  his  face  seemed  to 
hang  bodiless  like  a  death  mask.  And 
suddenly  Chett  hated  him  as  a  symbol  of 
a  hatred  that  had  undone  them  all. 

The  wretched  little  doctor  had  to  re- 
member to  bow.  "What  a  disaster!  What 
a  tragedy!" 
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"This   is   my   wife,"   Chett   told 
sternly.  "Help  her — if  you  can." 

Chett  watched.  He  knew  futility  v 
he  saw  it.  These  half-trained  Nazi  c 
Franz  had  closed  the  door  and  si 
with  his  hack  against  it.  Chett,  who  i  •- 
not  look  at  him,  was  aware  of  some  e 
tional  disturbance  more  profound,  n 
terrible,  even  than  his  own. 

"Herr  Hauptmann"  the  little  do 
stuttered.  The  sweat  ran  down  froir 
thin  hair  into  his  eyes.  He  took  ofj 
spectacles  to  wipe  them  on  a  very  cl 
carefully  folded  handkerchief.  "So 
as  I  can  tell — there  is  some  interna 
jury — a  fractured  pelvis  perhaps — 
hemorrhage.  In  itself  not — not  f. 
But  in  the  Frau  Hauptmann's  condi 
— I  imagine  six  or  seven  months — 7 

"Seven,"  Chett  said  between  his  te 

"As  I  judged.  An  immediate  Cae 
ean  seems  indicated.  Unfortunately 
though  I  could  administer  the  anesth 
I — I  am  not  a  surgeon.  The  nearest 
pital  is  fifty  miles  away.  There  se 
nothing  I  can  do — " 

"Can  you  take  orders?"  Franz  as 
He  strode  forward  and  pushed  the 
aside.  He  opened  the  black  bag  and 
gan  to  search  through  its  contents. 
will  take  them,"  he  said  with  bruta 
thority.   He  looked  up  for  a  momen 
though  scornfully  satisfied.    "You 
the  instruments  at  least.  Get  out  of  h 
Herr  Hauptmann.  Organize  the  inju 
I  will  attend  to  them  later." 

Chett  did  not  move.   "Who  are  yc 

Franz  did  not  answer.  He  walked 
to  Nan's  side  and  took  her  pulse  lig 
between  his  fingers.  She  was  consc 
now.  She  was  looking  up  at  him.  "Pe 
me  to  introduce  myself  to  you,  n 
Gracious  Lady — Dr.  Ludwig  Hause 
at  your  command."  He  asked  in  an 
dertone  as  though  he  were  alone  \ 
her,  "Do  you  trust  me?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 
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A  PALE  winter's  sunlight  see 
through  the  hospital  window.  Bi 
was  the  sun.  The  light  was  break 
Chett  took  the  thin  white  hand  on 
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coverlet  and  counted  the  fingers  v 
carefully. 

"All  five  of  them,"  Nan's  weak  vc 
reassured  him.   "Has  our  son  all  his 
gers  too?" 

"And  all  his  toes,"  he  told  her. 

She  lay  silent  for  a  while.  "What  d 
it  all  mean?"  she  asked  at  last.  "W 
happened?  Who  was  he — really?" 

Chett  drew  a  deep  breath.  "Hims 
A  very  clever  devil.  When  he  knew 
German  jig  was  up  he  forced  his 
sistant  to  perform  the  operation  on  1 
—the  same,  line  for  line,  that  he  ! 
performed  on  the  victim  whose  iden 
he  took.  It  was  a  ghastly  price  to  pay 
escape — but  he  paid  it.  Then  there  \ 
no  one  could  recognize  him — except  i 
man.  That  man  he  killed — not  to 
me,  but  himself.  He  pretended  a  ru 
less  thirst  for  vengeance.  When  he  \ 
given  the  chance  to  go  to  America  £ 
safety  he  seemed  to  hesitate.  But  it  \ 
what  he  had  worked  for.  He  plaj 
us  for  suckers — almost  to  the  end." 

"Chett — what  end?" 

He  sighed  deeply.  "They'll  hang  hi 
There  are  no  really  extenuating  circu 
stances.  I — I  left  him  a  better  way  ou 
The  blood  mounted  slowly  in  the  ma 
tired  face.   "But  he  wouldn't  take  it." 

"But,  Chett,  he  was  safe.  Why  did 
give  himself  away?" 

He  did  not  answer  directly.  He  w< 
dered  if  she  would  ever  guess  at  what 
knew — at  that  last,  self-destroying  lo 
But  he  would  remember  to  his  dying  d 
with  humbleness  and  wonder  at  I 
strange  depths  of  the  human  heart,  1 
look  that  rested,  like  a  clear,  serene  li| 
breaking  out  of  mad  evil,  on  the  ma 
face. 

"He  sent  you  a  message,  Nan.  He  sa 
'Tell  the  Gracious  Lady  that  she  v 
right.    God  is  a  good  hunter.    He 
caught  up  with  me.'  " 

Collier's  for  March  5,  19 
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GO  EAST,  YOUNG  LADY 


Continued  from  page  20 


ttjs  I  was  able  to  hide  my  contempt, 
course,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  live 
your  aunt,"  I  reasoned,  trying  to 
al  my  feelings  and  then  quickly  re- 
vering that  money  wouldn't  make 
lifference  to  him  anyway.  Then  he 
as  though  he  wanted  to  talk  about 
wood  so  I  yawned  and  asked  to  be 
home.  It  hardly  seemed  possible 
inyone  could  study  Drama  I,  II  and 
id  look  upon  the  Theater  as  a  mere 
ing  stone  to  Hollywood's  tinsel  and 
>w. 


fall; 


ram 


- 
lie  is 

ian 
(alb 


MES  New  York,  and  1*11  skip  the 
art  about  knocking  on  the  doors  of 
s.  managers,  producers  and  so  on. 
ray  four  years  later  I  had  a  small  flat 
^  :  East  Eighties,  which  I  shared  with 
Idle-aged  woman  named  Lutie,  who 
ed  for  a  publisher.  I  knew  by  now 
I  wasn't  pretty  enough  for  leads  or 
5rmed  enough  for  character  parts, 
could  read  a  long  sentence  without 
ng,  and  could  cry  beautifully,  so  ra- 
•  »bs  frequently  came  my  way. 
his  were  a  movie,  a  nice  warm  violin 
ge  from  the  score  would  indicate 
omance  had  faded  into  my  life,  and 
uld  be  right.  Horace  Plunkett  was 
ian. 

was  vice-president  in  charge  of 
thing  or  other  with  a  new  advertis- 
gency  connected  with  radio,  and  we 
:ach  other  frequently.  Horace  was 
us  about  life,  and  a  welcome  relief 
the  frequent  "what-if-I-am-mar- 
ny-wife-and-I-have-an-understand- 
ype  who  took  you  to  a  quaint  place 
loads  of  atmosphere. 

was  somewhat  impressed  by  the 

chat  I  had  played  opposite  Edmund 

ier  in  the  senior  play  back  at  State 

use  Edmund  had  gone  to  Califor- 

ed  a  good  publicity  man  and  been 

ed"  by  a  talent  scout  even  before 

11  term  at  the  Playhouse  opened. 

ear  later  the  sight  of  Edmund  in  a 

uniform  riding  a  horse  of  the  Sixth 

Cavalry  had  visibly  affected  thou- 

of  women  who  were  able  to  write. 

at  fall  when  the  leaves  turned  yel- 

id  red  and  the  crystal  wind  whirled 

gh  Central  Park  I  suddenly  knew 

was  in  love  with  Horace.  We  had 

to   understand   and   accept   each 

calmly  and  without  the  usual  vio- 

rotestations,  and  here,  I  was  sure, 


was  a  house  built  on  rock — a  rock  of 
refuge  protecting  me  from  the  withering 
storm  of  radio  and  Manhattan 

So  when  1  found  myself  wishing,  one 
night  after  a  date  with  Horace,  that  he 
would  be  a  little  more  demonstrative  and 
exciting,  I  got  worried.  You're  off  your 
rocker,  baby,  I  told  myself.  Horace  is  a 
real  gent  and  even  if  he  likes  to  eat  at  The 
little  Gypsy  tearoom  at  least  you're  safe 
with  him. 

There  followed  several  minutes  of 
walking  around,  record  playing,  drink 
fixing  and  soul  searching.  Sure,  sure, 
Horace  could  be  more  dashing,  ardent 
and  romantic:  He  could  click  his  heels 
like  an  Austrian  and  moan  like  a  Latin, 
but  how  could  he  be  more  steady  and 
devoted? 

By  way  of  looking  at  both  sides  of 
Horace,  the  real  one  and  the  might-have- 
been,  I  amused  myself  by  standing  back, 
so  to  speak,  and  looking  at  the  romance 
of  an  imaginary  Horace — a  worldly, 
wealthy,  dashing  Horace — and  me, 
Vanessa  Piper,  just  as  I  was. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  find  him  a  bit  of 
a  bounder,  though  still  charming.  He 
was  insisting  that  I  accompany  him  to 
Mexico  City  for  the  bullfights  and  swim- 
ming at  Acapulco.  It  sounded  gay  and 
innocent  the  way  he  put  it  but  I  could  tell 
different. 

Already  I  felt  better  about  the  real 
Horace.  Under  no  circumstances  would 
he  have  made  such  a  suggestion!  My  re- 
action pleased  and  interested  me  and  I 
remembered  that  in  Psychology  1A  the 
professor  had  talked  about  something 
like  this:  wishful  thinking  or  sublimation, 
he  had  called  it,  and  it  was  supposed  to 
help  you  blow  off  steam  and  be  good  for 
you. 

I  got  some  paper,  sharpened  my  pen- 
cil and  started  to  write.  My  paper  Hor- 
ace was  a  combination  of  Dick  Tracy 
and  Casanova,  and  as  I  created  his  ideas 
and  attitudes  they  automatically  became 
everything  the  real  Horace  wasn't.  Van- 
essa was  an  earnest,  fairly  attractive  girl 
seeking  companionship  and  decent  love. 

When  my  right  hand  had  finally 
bunched  up  and  I  could  no  longer  hold 
the  pencil  it  was  four  in  the  morning,  but 
I  felt  pretty  good  especially  about  Hor- 
ace. A  large  pile  of  paper  covered  with 
words  was  the  visible  result  of  my  self- 
administered  therapy,  but  inside  I  had 


"Now  that  you  mention  it,  I  don't  think  I 
am  familiar  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  New  York  State  Athaletic  Commis- 
Would  you  mind  going  over  them?" 
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Ttbu  press  the  button. . . 
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The  happiest  visit  must  sometime  come  to  an  end,  and  who  knows 
when  they  will  all  be  together  again?  What  a  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  make  some  snapshots  "for  remembrance" — and  to  know  that 
they  will  turn  out  beautifully. 

Kodak  Verichrome  Film  makes  good  snapshots  simple,  sure;  it 
is  specially  made  to  do  just  that  for  young  and  old,  experienced 
and  inexperienced.  It's  the  big  reason  why  nowadays  everybody 
seems  to  get  good  snapshots.  You  press  the  button;  it  does  the  rest. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 

Only  Eastman  makes  Kodak  Film. . . 
the  film  in  the  familiar  yellow  box 

"Kodak"  is  a  trade-mark 
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established  a  nice  warm  feeling  between 
myself  and  the  man  I  loved. 

This  went  on  intermittently  all  winter. 
It  had  begun  to  get  to  me  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  I  found  myself  an- 
swering Horace  with  words  intended  for 
the  dream  lover.  A  thing  like  that  would 
upset  him  and  he  became  worried — espe- 
cially when  I  called  him  "lover"  twice  in 
one  evening. 

That  was  the  night  he  told  me  that 
someday,  when  his  bank  account  was  up 
and  the  cost  of  living  down,  he  would 
ask  me  to  marry  him.  Meanwhile,  he 
would  be  considerate,  attentive  and  po- 
lite as  possible  and,  in  spite  of  our  long 
association  in  "a  sort  of  engaged  way," 
he  hoped  I  would  be  patient. 

I  wrote  about  twenty  pages  that  night 
and  finally,  four  hours  later,  realized 
that  something  must  be  done  for  my 
dream  Horace,  for  after  several  hundred 
pages  of  charming  philandering  he  was 
going  to  marry  the  kid  and  settle  down. 
When  the  real  Horace  had  pulled 
the  money-in-the-bank-high-cost-of-liv- 
ing  routine  I  knew  that  he  was  honest  and 
that  it  wasn't  just  a  stall. 

Obviously,  like  many  a  man,  all  Hor- 
ace needed  was  a  firm  but  gentle  push  in 
the  right  direction  and,  like  many  a 
woman,  I  decided  it  would  be  really 
a  kindness  were  I  to  furnish  the  impetus. 
But  how  to  do  it? 

I  was  thinking  about  this  when  I  came 
home  one  evening  to  find  Lutie,  my  usu- 
ally dead-tired  roommate,  coiled  up  on 
the  pink  chaise  longue  surrounded  by 
piles  of  the  familiar  sheets  of  paper. 

"I  was  just  moving  some  things 
around,"  she  said  with  a  touch  of  appre- 
hension, apparently  afraid  I  would  tag 
her  for  trespassing,  "and  found  this  man- 
uscript. It's  fascinating!  How  ever  did 
you  come  to  write  it?  And  that  man — 
HE'S  YUMMY!" 

I  was  so  shocked  to  hear  serious,  bland 
Lutie  call  a  man  "yummy"  that  I  let  her 
talk  me  into  her  taking  some  of  the  man- 
uscript down  to  the  publishing  house 
where  she  worked  and  submitting  it  to 
Mr.  Shumacher,  her  boss. 

It  seemed  insane  to  me  but  Lutie  was 
not  to  be  denied,  so  I  said  she  could  do 
that  or  anything  else  with  the  story  and 
went  on  into  my  room.  I  was  too  busy 
thinking  of  Horace  to  be  bothered. 

THAT  night  while  we  were  walking 
home  from  a  lecture  on  Psychoso- 
matic Art  he  asked  me  if  I  had  noticed  in 
the  papers  that  "your  old  friend  Edmund 
Whittier  is  coming  here  to  do  a  play?" 

Something  about  the  way  he  said 
"your  old  friend"  prodded  that  intuition 
I  had  been  looking  for.  I  hadn't  consid- 
ered jealousy  as  extra  voltage  to  Horace's 
reluctant  self-starter.  "Yes,"  I  said  casu- 
ally, "I  heard  from  him  yesterday." 

Later  I  checked  the  movie  columns 
and  there  was  something  in  one  of  them 
about  his  studio  sending  Edmund  Whit- 
tier East  to  do  a  new  play  by  Jack  Grain- 
ger. Edmund  was  going  to  be  at  the 
Pierre  as  of  next  Friday  and  the  play 
would  go  into  immediate  rehearsal. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  twinge  of  guilt  be- 
cause it  was  so  easy  and  Horace  was  such 
a  setup.  Nevertheless,  I  reasoned  unrea- 
sonably, it  was  his  fault.  Why  had  he 
said  "your  old  friend"  that  way?  Serves 
him  right.  I  might  even  call  the  Pierre 
next  Saturday. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Lutie  came 
home  from  work  all  panting  and  lath- 
ered up  about  my  story.  Mr.  Shumacher 
wanted  to  see  me  at  the  Colony  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  five  thirty! 

Because  I  believed  in  pushing  my  luck 
when  it  was  good  I  picked  up  the  phone 
and  called  the  Pierre.  I  was  amazed  that 
Edmund  remembered  me  instantly  and 
enthusiastically.  "How  about  dinner 
Monday  night?"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  I  fumbled  doubtfully,  "Mon- 
day I  have  an  engagement  at  five  thirty 
but—" 

"Well,"  he  snapped,  "grab  a  taxi  when 


you're  through  and  dash  over.  We'll  eat 
somewhere  and  talk." 

Sunday  afternoon  I  told  Horace  that  I 
wouldn't  be  seeing  him  the  following  eve- 
ning. He  scarcely  acknowledged  the  an- 
nouncement at  the  time  but  next  morning 
he  called  me  three  times  and  wanted  us 
to  have  lunch  together.  I  put  him  off  with 
some  excuse  or  other.  I  was  working  all 
afternoon  and  had  to  go  directly  to  the 
Colony  from  there,  so  I  was  wearing  a 
very  nice  outfit  generally  reserved  for 
some  special  occasion,  and  to  have  Hor- 
ace see  me  in  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
would  have  been  twisting  the  dagger  in 
the  wound. 

The  interview  with  Shumacher  was 
something  I  still  find  hard  to  believe.  By 
the  time  our  waiter  brought  our  drinks 
he  was  explaining  elegantly  that  his 
house  had  great  hopes  for  the  book,  and 
the  terms  of  the  contract  were  most  gen- 
erous. Would  I  glance  through  them  and 
sign  here? 

Even  as  I  put  my  signature  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  long  page  I  felt  the  irony  of  what 
was  happening.  This  utterly  ridiculous 
story,  written  in  frustration  and  bore- 


as  Jack  walked  over  to  a  large  window 
and  stared  down  at  the  park.  "Looks 
like  a  real  park  with  trees  and  every- 
thing," he  said  after  a  moment.  "Prob- 
ably lost.  Seems  a  shame  for  a  park  to 
get  stuck  in  the  middle  of  all  these  build- 
ings. It  ought  to  be  somewhere  out  in 
the  country  with  other  parks." 

He  turned  around,  and  I  noticed  that 
there  was  a  perpetual  grin  in  his  eyes. 
The  wrinkles  around  his  mouth  must 
have  been  from  laughing  rather  than  age 
because  he  couldn't  have  been  much  over 
thirty. 

"So  you  went  to  school  with  Eddie," 
he  said.   "What  was  he  like  then?" 

Before  I  could  answer,  Edmund  ap- 
peared from  another  room.  We  ex- 
changed the  usual  greetings  and  it  was 
immediately  apparent  that  success  hadn't 
gone  to  his  head. 

He  had  been  so  sure  he  would  make  it 
anyway.  All  the  fan  mail  and  phone  calls 
from  hysterical  females  only  proved 
what  he  always  knew,  so  because  of  this 
he  had  not  become  objectionable.  At  the 
same  time  my  attitude  toward  Holly- 
wood and  a  few  other  things  had  changed 
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"Happy  birthday  to  me!" 
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dom,  would  now  make  it  possible  for 
Horace  and  me  to  marry.  He  would  still 
have  to  be  managed  cleverly  and  gently, 
as  I  knew  what  he  thought  about  "men 
who  take  money  from  women,"  but  in 
his  present  bewildered  state  it  could  be 
done. 

When  Mr.  Shumacher  mentioned  a 
completely  unreasonable  sum  of  money, 
then  handed  me  a  check,  I  didn't  have  the 
nerve  to  look  at  it,  but  just  slipped  it, 
folded,  into  my  bag.  He  then  extended  a 
hand  to  me  indicating  that  we  had  made 
a  bargain  and  that  it  was  time  that  I  be 
off.  "Drop  by  our  offices  tomorrow  and 
see  Frank  Whitney,"  he  said  as  I  got  to 
my  feet.  "He's  in  charge  of  sales  pro- 
motion and  publicity.  Very  important 
thing  in  literature  today — publicity!" 

Still  in  a  daze  I  went  over  to  the  Pierre, 
picked  up  a  house  phone  and  asked  for 
Edmund  Whittier's  room.  Some  man,  not 
Edmund,  told  me  to  come  right  up. 

I  went  up  to  the  seventeenth  floor 
where  someone  let  me  into  Edmund's  im- 
pressive suite.  The  "someone"  introduced 
himself  as  Jack  Grainger  and  said  that 
Eddie  was  a  little  off  schedule  but  was 
shaving  and  would  be  right  out. 

I  declined  a  drink  and  sank  in  a  chair 


with  the  years  and  I  now  was  ready  to 
meet  Edmund  as  an  equal.  Besides,  1  was 
forced  to  admit  to  myself,  he  had  got 
what  he  went  after,  whereas  I . . .  well .  .  . 

It  was  really  fun  digging  back  into  the 
files  and  making  the  small  talk  I  had  al- 
most forgotten.  Jack  was  bored  and 
went  for  a  walk  and  then  I  told  Edmund 
about  the  book  and  what  had  just  hap- 
pened. But,  of  course,  I  couldn't  tell  him 
exactly  how  I  came  to  write  it.  "Just 
thought  I  would  like  to  write  something," 
I  said  in  response  to  his  question. 

Then  Jack  came  back  with  a  couple  of 
newspapers  and  sat  down  with  them. 
Presently  he  looked  up  and  said,  "The 
afternoon  papers  are  keeping  up  the 
riru.nfire  at  that  play  that  opene.  at 
the  Century  last  night."  He  dropped  the 
papers  to  the  floor.  "The  critics  sure  have 
got  acid  in  their  veins  today."  He  got  up 
and  walked  around,  nervously.  "Once 
they  get  that  way,  they  hate  to  drop  it 
for  a  while.  Nothing  is  any  good." 

"Skip  it,  Jack,"  Edmund  said,  a  bit 
tersely,  I  thought.  "I'll  do  the  worrying." 

Jack  grinned.  "Look,  it  took  me  a  year 
to  write  this  play  you're  about  to  do. 
You  rehearse  two  weeks  and  get  paid  for 
it,  and  if  the  critics  kill  the  play  you  can 
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forget  it  and  walk  into  another  wi 
life,  and  another  play,  two  hours 
Meanwhile  little  Jack  goes  into  an 
year's  labor." 

I  thought  of  my  book  and  the  ni< 
check  in  my  bag  and  felt  both  luck; 
guilty.  Out  of  respect  for  a  nice  gu> 
rious  efforts  I  refrained  from  mentu 
my  brand-new  good  fortune,  but 
mund  spoke  right  up.  "Why  don't  y< 
like  Vanessa  and  write  a  novel?''  he 
gested  and  added  a  small  descriptic 
what  had  just  happened. 

Jack  took  it  like  a  man.  "I  wn 
play  because  I  had  to,"  he  finally 
"And  because  if  I  didn't  you'd  be  ba 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  busy  maki 
your  home." 

Edmund  didn't  pursue  the  subject 
we  drifted  over  to  other  things,  but 
ticed  that  from  then  on  Jack  addn 

most  of  his  remarks  to  me. 

it* 

WHEN  I  got  back  to  the  apart 
Lutie  was  asleep,  but  there 
two  telegrams  and  some  flowers  it 
room.    One  of  the  telegrams  was 
Frank   Whitney,   the  publisher's  | 
agent,  reminding  me  of  our  appoint!   5J 
on  the  following  day,  and  the  other 
from  Horace.  So  were  the  flowers. 

The  interview  with  Whitney  was  si 
thing.  He  took  a  fast  gallop  througl 
manuscript,   then   approached   its 
angle  from  a  positively  glandular  j   1 
of  view.  After  one  long,  hard  look  a 
he  launched  on  a  fast  program  of 
my  future  would  be  for  the  next 
months.  "This  book  of  yours'll  be  a 
seller  before  it  hits  the  stands  if  yl 
co-operate,"  he  splattered.    "We  fii   ■ 
got  a  glamor  book  with  a  glamor  wri 

I  glanced  down  at  my  rather 
suit  and  low-heeled  Oxfords.  "Oh,  t 
all  be  changed,"  he  yelled.  "Miss  C 
will  shop  with  you  for  the  next  few  (   ] 
Then  a  course  at  a  beauty  salon 
we'll  be  ready  for  the  photographer.  | 

Then,  with  a  secretary  taking  n 
notes  we  plodded  through  my  unspei 
ular   life;   but   Whitney   gave   the 
ventional  homespun  events  twists 
classified  me  as  midway  between  Cat 
and  Mata  Hari.  The  climax  came  v 
he  discovered  about  Edmund  Whi  : 
and  myself.    "College  romance  wi 
movie  star!"  he  shouted.   "You're  1 
I've  prayed  for.  We'll  have  sometbii 
the  papers  tonight!" 

Poor  Horace,  I  thought.  How  cot 
make  him  understand  that  this  was 
a  publicity  build-up? 

But  the  wheels  were  now  in  mc 
and  the  story  of  Edmund  Whittier 
his  romance  with  Vanessa  Piper  brok 
two  columns  the  next  morning.  Cle\ 
enough,  they  didn't  mention  my  b 
Whitney  was  smart.  Of  course  Ho 
called  the  first  thing  and  there  acti 
was  a  hint  of  anger  in  his  voice!  1 
joiced!  I  told  Horace  that  the  publi 
probably  was  from  Edmund's  studio 
he  should  pay  no  attention  to  it. 
growled  and  closed  our  chat  abruptl] 
hanging  up.  What  a  cinch  men  ar 
thought  at  this  point. 

The  next  couple  of  weeks  were 
being  caught  in  a  perpetual  "Trutr 
Consequence"  program.  Whitney 
completely  running  what  I  laughii 
called  my  life  and  I  dripped  with  all 
glamor  his  restless  brain  could  dream 
assisted  by  dressmakers  and  photo 
phers. 

Then  too  I  saw  Edmund  and  Jack 
eral  times  and  I  must  say  that  they 
did  a  good  job — especially  where  Hi 
was  concerned.    He  hinted  that 
due  for  a  promotion  next  June  at 
time  he  could  ask  me  to  be  his  « 
"Why  not  now?"  I  asked,  and  even  n 
tioned  that  I  had  enough  in  the  ban! 
keep  the  wolf  from  even  getting  past 
doorman. 

I  lightly — but  lightly — sketched  in 
story  of  my  book. 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  he  blui 
out  as  I  set  the  facts  firmly  on  the  bar 
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To  help  you 


plan  your  vacation 


Cwtyotnui 


';?  -     i  glamorous  Golden  State  .  . 
rdered    by    the    blue    Pacific 
>m  dawn  to  dusk,  always  some- 
rig  to  see  and  do. 


GRAND  TETON  NAT  L  PARK 

re's    land    of    magic.    Union 
fie  goes  direct  to  West  Yel- 

Wwstone    gateway    .    .    .    nearest 

■  Old  Faithful  geyser. 


NATIONAL  PARKS 

Grouped  in  one  vast  scenic  area 
are  Southern  Utah's  Bryce  Can- 
yon and  Zion  National  Parks  .  .  . 
Arizona's  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park. 


Mile -high  summer  playgrounds 
with  a  delightful,  cool  climate  that 
brings  relief  from  summer's  heat. 


Throughout  the  "Union  Pacific 
West"  are  scores  of  dude  ranches 
offering  a  variety  of  outdoor 
activities  and  a  choice  of  accom- 
modations. 


AND  HOOVER  DAM 


An  unusual  attraction;  Hoover 
Dam  combined  with  picturesque 
Las  Vegas.  Can  be  seen  as  a 
"stop  over"  en  route  to  or  from 
Los  Angeles. 


& 


Enjoy  your  vacation  to  the  fullest.  Go 
the  comfortable,  restful  way — by 
Union  Pacific.  Excellent  service  avail- 
able to  these  various  regions. 


Mail  coupon  below  for  informative, 
illustrated  booklet  describing  the  re- 
gion—  or  regions  —  in  which  you  are 
interested.  It's  free! 


For  a  full  meoture  of 
vacation  pleasure  — 
go    Union    Pacific. 


♦ 


ION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 

Voad  of  the  Sta53*vU2vvi£/m 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  Room  227, 

Omaha  2,  Nebraska.  I  am  interested  in  a  train  trip  to  the  following  region. 

Please  send  free  booklet.  (Name  Region) 

Name 

Street  Address 

City .State ... 

Also  send  information  about  All-Expense  Escorted  Tours  □ 
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JvLOW  COST!, 


HERE'S  a  way  to  get  around  that  com- 
bines healthful  outdoor  sport  with 
modern,  convenient  transportation.  Takes 
you  places  quickly  and  comfortably,  lets 
you  park  anywhere.  Ideal  for  school, 
factory,  office,  errands,  for  picnics  and 
outings.  Safe,  dependable  and  easy  to 
ride.  Anyone  can  learn.  Amazingly  low 
first  cost  and  upkeep.  Owners  report  90 
miles  per  gallon!  Enjoy  power  riding 
fun  at  its  best.  See  your  Harley-Davidson 
dealer  today  and  go  for  a  FREE  ride. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON    MOTOR    CO. 

DEPARTMENT  C  MILWAUKEE    1,    WISCONSIN 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  125 

POWER  RIDING  FOR  EVERYONE! 


head.  "If  I  marry  you  before  I  get  my 
promotion  and  raise  they'll  say — " 

I  didn't  stay  long  enough  to  hear  what 
"they"  would  say.  I  was  sore  and  I 
stomped  ofi  without  even  saying  good 
night  to  this  male  I  had  wanted  so  much! 
Something  was  wrong. 

As  it  was  early  and  I  was  in  a  mood  I 
started  to  walk  and  soon  was  amazed  to 
find  myself  standing  in  front  of  a  pleas- 
ant little  bistro  where  Jack  had  said  that 
a  couple  played  wonderful  two-piano 
stuff.  From  outside  the  music  sounded 
good  and  I  knew  that  Jack  was  there  al- 
most every  night  so  I  went  in. 

HE  WAS  there,  all  right,  and  spotted 
me  at  once.  I  crossed  over  to  his 
table  in  a  corner,  sat  down  and  ordered  a 
drink.  He  had  been  working  at  some 
kind  of  rewriting  of  his  play,  and  now 
he  pushed  the  paper  and  notes  aside  and 
looked  at  me  quizzically.  "Have  a  fight?" 
he  asked,  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  told 
me  that  he  knew. 

"No,"  I  answered  after  a  moment.  "I 
walked  away  before  the  shooting  had  a 
chance  to  start.  I  guess  they'd  call  it 
the  better  part  of  valor." 

"But  under  your  fine  self-control  I  de- 
tect a  considerable  agitation,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Love  or  pride?" 

There's  something  about  a  man  who 
can  listen  sympathetically  and  well  that 
most  women,  including  myself,  find  irre- 
sistible. A  moment  later  I  was  telling 
Jack  the  story  of  Vanessa  and  her  broken 
blossoms.  I  was  still  talking  and  Jack 
was  still  listening  with  respectful  and  in- 
terested attention  when  they  started  to 
put  the  chairs  up  on  the  tables.  I  had  it 
all  off  my  chest  and  felt  great  as  we 
walked  home  through  a  heavy  mist.  He 
didn't  have  a  lot  to  say  but  that  was  prob- 
ably because  I  didn't  give  him  much  of  a 
chance. 

As  we  were  saying  good  night  we  got 
to  talking  about  Edmund  and  I  told  Jack 
the  story  of  the  catalytic  agent.  For  some 
reason  or  other  it  seemed  terribly  funny 
to  us  and  we  fell  into  each  other's  arms 
laughing. 

Then  we  both  stopped  laughing  and 
Jack  was  kissing  me  and  I  was  enjoying 
it —  I  went  upstairs  and  was  climbing 
into  bed  when  I  realized  that  I  never 
would  have  written  a  word  of  my  book 
with  Jack  around.  .  .  . 

Two  weeks  later  I  had  lived  through 
more  excitement  than  Pearl  White  ever 
dreamed  of  in  her  movie  gyrations.  My 
book  had  been  titled  The  Profligate  Saint, 
and  publicity  flooded  the  papers.  There 
were  pictures  and  constant  interviews, 
and  the  manuscript  was  rushed  into  print 
ahead  of  several  important  books  on 
world  problems,  the  Atomic  Age  and 
current  philosophy,  and  very  shortly  I 
was  correcting  the  galley  proofs. 

Then  I  had  another  conference  with 
Mr.  Shumacher,  who  told  me  that  the 
Eastern  story  representative  of  a  large 
movie  studio  had  read  The  Profligate 
Saint  in  manuscript  form  and  immedi- 
ately had  called  Hollywood.  "They're 
conferring  now,"  he  said,  "and  you  can 
expect  an  offer  in  a  day  or  two.  If  you 
hold  out  and  the  book  does  what  we  ex- 
pect it  to,  you  can  name  your  own  price, 
but  if  they  buy  it  now  and  announce  it  as 
a  starring  vehicle  for  someone  like — er 
— Clark  Gable  (honest,  that's  what  he 
said),  the  sales  in  the  book  stores  will  be 
much  greater." 

He  got  to  his  feet.  "Frankly,  Vanessa," 
he  continued,  "with  the  story  market  in 
its  present  shape,  if  they  offer  you  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million,  I'd  take  it." 

I  gulped  a  couple  of  times.  I  think  I 
said,  "Of  course,"  but  I'm  not  sure  I  said 
anything.  Would  I  take  a  quarter  of  a 
million?  Ho  hum,  I  suppose  so!  After 
all,  why  be  greedy? 

^  Well,  two  days  later  the  Whittier- 
Grainger  play  opened.  During  the  re- 
hearsal period  I'd  seen  very  little  of  Jack 
and  Edmund;  my  "romance"  with  Ed- 
mund in  the  papers  had  sluffed  away  into 
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"Ha!  Three  from  four  leaves 
seven,  and  one  from  eight 
is  nine!  Edna,  this  check 
book's  been  all  fouled  up!" 
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"You're  not  thinking,  Robert!  To 
add  '"He,  %,  ^12  and  %  you  must  find 
a  common  denominator — and  then 
the  fractional  equivalent  of  each!' 
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the  Umbo  of  press-agentry,  and  anyway 
I  knew  how  busy  they  both  were. 

Now  Jack  called  me,  sounding  tired, 
and  said  there  were  two  tickets  at  the 
box  office  for  me,  for  the  opening.  Natu- 
rally I  invited  Horace  to  go  and,  although 
he  was  less  than  delighted,  he  couldn't 
say  no  for  obvious  reasons.  By  now  he 
was  displaying  an  ardor  and  a  tenacity 
that  amazed  me.  How  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  would  strike  him  if 
and  when  Hollywood  nodded  was  some- 
thing else,  but  I  couldn't  help  admiring 
him:  At  least  he  wasn't  looking  for  a 
setup. 

In  any  case  I  enjoyed  the  show  that 
night.  Despite  the  fact  that  Edmund  had 
been  in  Hollywood  for  several  years,  I 
was  amazed  to  note  that  his  acting  had 
improved  tremendously.  The  play  was 
about  seven  people  who  were  sole  sur- 
vivors of  an  atomic  war  beginning  a  new 
civilization  that,  through  their  advice  and 
direction,  would  rise  from  the  grave  of  a 
stupid,  selfish  world.  Even  Horace  had 
to  admit  that  it  was  well  written. 

AFTERWARD  we  had  coffee  at  a 
xtL  drugstore,  and  Horace  was  com- 
pletely abject  and  prostrate  before  Cupid 
and  me.  He  just  wanted  to  get  married, 
and  I  could  do  anything  I  liked  with  my 
money. 

"You  know  I  love  you  and  want  to 
marry  you,  Vanessa,"  he  said.  "I've  set 
ideals  and  standards  for  our  best  good 
but  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer!  Maybe 
my  sights  were  too  high — maybe  I 
wanted  too  much  security  for  us,  but  now 
I'm  willing  to  forget  it  all  and  ask  you 
to  marry  me  right  now — tomorrow!" 

We  would  live  on  his  salary  and,  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  he  had  some  stock 
he  could  always  sell.  It  was  touching  to 
hear  him  pour  out  the  love  he  had  kept 
for  two  years,  and  my  heart  went  out  to 
him  as  I  realized  how  he  had  capitulated 
without  losing  his  pride. 

"I'll  give  you  the  answer  tomorrow 
night,  Horace,"  I  said  as  gently  as  possi- 
ble. Gallantly  he  acceded.  "I  under- 
stand," he  said  simply.  "Spend  the  day 
thinking  it  over  and  we'll  have  dinner  at 
the  Colony  tomorrow  night."  .  .  . 

Next  morning  I  went  out  early  and 
picked  up  all  the  papers.  The  notices  of 
the  play  were  what  I  feared.  "...  a  fine 
attempt  that  didn't  quite  come  off."  "Ap- 
parently Mr.  Grainger  has  little  faith  in 
the  .  .  ."  "Well  written  and  sparkling  in 
spots  but  the  author  never  succeeds 
in  .  .  ."  and  so  on. 

I  called  the  hotel  but  Edmund  was 
asleep.  Then  the  operator  saw  Jack  cross- 
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ing  the  lobby  and  had  him  paged.  "H 
breakfast?"  he  asked  briskly,  and  wb 
I  told  him  yes,  his  voice  became  mc 
serious  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  m 
him  by  the  bear  cages  at  the  Cei 
Park  Zoo  in  ten  minutes. 

He  was  there  watching  a  polar 
take  a  bath  when  I  walked  up  to  hi 
"It's  nice  to  see  you,  Vanessa,"  he  sa 
his  face  wrinkling  up  into  a  smile  tl 
made  me  feel  warmer  inside  and  0 
"Maybe  the  critics  are  right,"  he  cc 
tinued  as  though  we  had  been  in  the  m 
die  of  a  discussion.  He  hesitated.  "Bu 
know  they're  not.  I  poured  quarts  oj 
lifeblood  into  a  play  that  they're  goi 
to  close  tomorrow  night." 

He  took  my  arm  and  it  felt  good 

"A  pretty  girl,"  he  said,  "sprinkles 
few  salty  tears  into  a  book,  and  fai 
and  fortune  are  hers.  Not  that  I'm  1 
glad  for  you,"  he  added  hastily.  "Tha 
only  the  way  things  are  and  always  v 
be  and  I'm  glad  one  of  us  got  the  break 

I  couldn't  say  a  thing  because  I  felt 
depressed  for  Jack,  and  we  walked  alo 
for  a  few  moments.  Suddenly  he  stopp 
and  we  faced  each  other.  "Vanessa,  I 
going  back  to  California  in  a  few  day: 
he  said  taking  my  arms  with  his  ham 
"Got  a  stateroom  on  the  Chief  and  I  si 
wish  you'd  come  along." 

"I'd  love  to,"  I  said  without  ev 
thinking.  "I've  heard  a  lot  about  t 
Chief.  It's  a  swell  train,"  I  added  lame 

I  don't  know  what  happened  but 
moment  later  we  were  in  a  taxi  head 
for  City  Hall  and  the  License  Bureau 

"I'll  have  to  be  back  in  a  couple 
weeks,"  I  told  Jack,  irrelevantly.    T 
got  a  lot  of  money  in  a  bank  that  1 
have  to  see  about." 

"Good!  I  may  want  to  borrow  somt 
he  said  without  batting  an  eye.  "I 
starting  on  another  play  as  soon  as  \ 
get  settled." 

That  "settled"  made  me  think  of  1 
ace  and  our  date  that  night. 

The  shock  to  Horace  was  more  th; 
compensated  for  when  The  Profliga 
Saint  hit  the  stands  dedicated  to  H.  Plu 
kett.  From  that  day  on  he  was  a  mark 
man,  forced  to  change  his  phone  numb 
as  protection  against  clamoring  femal' 
With  this  publicity  he  easily  married  t 
boss's  daughter,  who  made  him  promi 
to  settle  down  and  give  up  his  scandalo 
deportment. 

He  did. 

We  still  see  Edmund  occasionally  b 
he  didn't  react  one  way  or  another.  Hi 
still  a  catalytic  agent.  We're  very  hap. 
and — don't  get  me  wrong — I  love  Holl 
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THE  FABULOUS  AW  BOON  HAW 


id 


hispered  charges.  No  one  has  ever 
ed  the  reward. 

Tiger  Balm  King  himself  at- 
1  es  his  business  success  to  a  couple 
:tors — factors  which  would  cause 
uprise  in  the  United  States  but 
**••  i  are  almost  unique  in  the  Orient: 
•ends  more  than  a  third  of  the  an- 
noome  from  his  business  on  adver- 
and  he  sells  the  product  so 
tj  the  equivalent  of  a  te\s 
js — that  anyone  with  the  price  of 
,i  of  rice  can  bu>  it. 
5  question  of  where  the  Wise  Tiger 
lis  money,  however,  is  not  half  so 
ating  as  what  he  does  with  it.  His 
e  idea  of  architecture  alone  would 
him  notable  in  any,  area  less  ac- 
ned  to  the  bizarre. 

i  Hong  Kong  Englishman  who, 
\iewing  the  Aw  mansion  in  Hong 
remarked  that  Tiger  Balm  would 
anything  but  the  eyesores  built  by 
ator. 
Britisher's  taste  may  have  been  a 
onservative.  but  there  is  no  deny- 
ut  the  establishment  is  colorful. 
las  of  red.  white  and  blue,  one 
than  200  feet  tall,  dot  the  I5-acre 
.  Bizarre  statuary  covers  almost 
foot  of  the  grounds.  Dragons, 
diles,  monkeys,  suckling  pigs  and 
birds,  all  of  concrete,  leer  from 
nook  and  crevice;  and  small  tigers, 
tigers,  life-size  tigers,  crouching 
,  leaping  tigers  and  smiling  tigers 
with  regularity. 


in 


And  More  Tigers  Inside 

i  interior  of  the  mansion  is  no  less 
'ssive.     Carved   jade   and   quartz, 


i      i  at  $100,000.  line  the  walls,  and 


),000  collection  oi  carved  ivory  is 
»uted  over  the  lower  floors.    Four 
0    porcelain    vases    occupy    one 
Tigers   appear   everywhere — on 
btte  boxes,  on  every  piece  of  the 
illy  made  porcelain  dinner  service 
which  Mr.  Aw,  strictly  a  chopstick 
eats  his  Chinese  food,  and  in  the 
ted,     custom-made     stained-glass 
tws.    Tiger  skins  cover  tables,  and 
ms  are  tiled  in  a  not-too-subtle 
and  yellow  stripe, 
^er-plated   beds   grace   the   many- 
is.    sd  bedrooms,   and   sterling   silver 
i»l    ons  are  thoughtfully  located  near 
chair  in  which  the  Wise  Tiger  is 
to  rest.     Mr.  Aw's  own  bedroom 
inguished  from  the  other  four  only 
luge,  old-fashioned  safe  next  to  his 
;    ind  by  a  dozen-odd  pictures  of  Aw 
Haw,  which  hang  from  every  wall 
a :    it  in  silver  frames  atop  every  piece 
ii  i    nirure  in  the  room.  All  the  pictures 
i       M  exclusively  of  Mr.  Aw.  however. 


Continued  from  page  22 

One    of    them    shows    Generalissimo 

Chiang  Kai-shek  shaking  hands  with — 
guess  whom. 

Aw  Ho.  better  known  as  lim.  Mr. 
\\\\  rive-toot.  200-pound  son  by  his 
number  two  wife,  says  his  lather  spends 
about  $5,000  a  week  on  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  Hong  Kong 
estate  alone.  An  empty  space  is  a 
challenge  to  the  flger  Balm  King,  and 
workmen  are  constantly  constructing 
new  pavilions  or  putting  up  new  statues. 

"We  ti\  to  stop  him,  but  he  likes  to 
keep  building,"  says  Tiny.  "It's  his 
hobby." 

Another  Hong  Kong  Malayan  million- 
aire— Eu  Tong  Sin — was  told  by  a  sor- 
ceress that  as  soon  as  he  stopped  adding 
to  his  Hong  Kong  palaces  he  would  die. 
He  did! 

Tiny,  however,  is  not  without  appreci- 
ation of  his  father's  efforts  in  the  build- 
ing line.  Recently,  standing  on  a  hillside 
overlooking  the  estate,  he  swept  his 
arm  in  a  dramatic  half  circle  over  the 
grounds  and  said  to  an  awed  guest: 

"Just  think,  he  does  all  that  without 
an  architect." 

The  original  cost  of  the  Hong  Kong 
villa  is  estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Wife  number  two  presides 
over  this  establishment,  which  is  usu- 
ally occupied  by  from  eight  to  a  dozen 
Aw  relatives,  most  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Tiger  Balm  business. 

Two  other  houses,  in  Singapore,  each 
cost  about  as  much.  One  of  them,  where 
wife  number  one  makes  her  residence, 
is  a  surprisingly  normal-looking  white 
mansion.  It  is  distinguished  only  by  a 
lawn  dotted  with  concrete  animals  and 
birds,  and  an  abundance  of  statuary. 
The  other,  a  seven-domed  circular  affair, 
with  a  stainless-steel  roof,  is  as  unusual 
as  the  Hong  Kong  establishment. 

Mr.  Aw  is  rich  in  the  typically  Chinese 
sense  of  family  responsibility.  In  Singa- 
pore he  has  built  26  houses  of  more 
ordinary  style  to  house  dependent  rela- 
tives, and  in  Foochow,  Fukien,  China, 
the  family  "native  place."  a  huge  dormi- 
tory with  108  bedrooms  houses  more  of 
his  kin.  One  of  his  employees,  asked 
how  closely  the  occupants  were  related 
to  Mr.  Aw,  said,  "We  can't  be  sure.  I 
guess  the  truth  is  that  anyone  with  the 
name  Aw  can  get  in  if  there's  room." 

The  grounds  of  all  the  Aw  estates  are 
open  to  the  public  at  all  times.  Food 
hawkers  have  set  up  their  stands  there. 

All  these  houses,  however,  absorb 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  Tiger  Balm 
income.  Most  of  it  goes  to  charity.  Peo- 
ple who  should  know  estimate  that  the 
Wise  Tiger  has  given  away  $20,000,000 
in  the  past  20  years.  He  has  built  hos- 
pitals, a  university,  schools,  orphanages 


"Yes,  I  know  it's  a  costume  party. 
I'm  going  as  a  well-dressed  lady" 
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and  old-folks  homes  in  China,  Hong 
Kong,  Malaya  and  Burma. 

During  the  war  years  he  turned  over 
the  entire  income  from  his  business  to 
aiding  the  needy  in  Hong  Kong.  An 
employee,  who  handled  the  matter  for 
him,  says  he  spent  $5,000,000  on  rice 
alone.  British  officials  put  the  figure  at 
half  that  amount.  Both  agree,  however, 
that  his  efforts  saved  thousands  from  ac- 
tual starvation. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  his  way  of  living, 
much  of  his  charity  has  been  done 
secretly.  Orphanages  have  been  built, 
hospitals  endowed,  and  schools  estab- 
lished anonymously.  His  own  news- 
papers have  been  singularly  reticent 
about  reporting  even  his  publicized  ben- 
efactions. 

A  Visitor  Is  Surprised 

The  Wise  Tiger  is  not  an  ostentatious 
man.  He  wears  Western-style  clothes, 
cut  from  the  finest  British  materials  by 
a  Chinese  tailor.  Much  of  his  business 
is  done  in  the  main  hall  of  his  Hong 
Kong  home,  and  a  foreign  visitor,  call- 
ing by  invitation  at  an  early  hour  re- 
cently, was  somewhat  surprised  when  his 
host  came  down  the  stairs  in  an  immacu- 
late dark  business  suit — and  barefoot. 
A  beautiful  fourteen-year-old  maid  serv- 
ant put  on  his  socks  and  shoes  while  he 
talked. 

On  a  typical  day.  Aw  rises  at  dawn 
and  walks  four  or  five  miles  through  the 
hills  behind  his  home.  Returning  by 
7:00  a.m.  he  has  a  Chinese  breakfast 
with  wife  number  two,  and  then  meets 
his  son  and  business  executives  for  an 
hour  or  two,  giving  specific  orders  for 
all  aspects  of  the  day's  business.  (The 
Tiger  Balm  Company  is  not  incorpo- 
rated. It  is  the  exclusive  property  of  Aw 
Boon  Haw,  and  he  runs  it  on  a  purely 
personal  basis.) 

Aw  goes  to  his  office  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  having  lunch  at  a  private 
club — or  with  number  three  or  num- 
ber four  wives,  both  of  whom  have  less 
pretentious  establishments  in  Hong 
Kong.  After  lunch  he  plays  dominoes 
with  a  group  of  old  Chinese  friends,  and 
returns  home  for  an  early  dinner.  At 
one  time  the  domino  games  were  fol- 
lowed by  protracted  sessions  with  sing- 
song girls,  but  ever  since  he  took  a 
seventeen-year-old  number  four  wife 
a  few  years  ago  he  has  been  strictly  a 
homebody.  One  home  or  another. 

The  Tiger  Balm  King  spends  several 
months  each  year  in  Singapore  with  his 
number  one  wife,  now  in  her  sixties.  She 
is  reputed  to  be  more  strict  than  the  oth- 
ers, and  he  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
at  home  in  Singapore. 

Born  in  Burma,  the  Wise  Tiger  carries 
a  British  passport,  but  his  feelings  to- 
ward the  English  are  not  unmixed.  Some 
years  ago,  in  recognition  of  his  many 
charities  in  British  territory,  the  British 
government  bestowed  upon  him  the 
much-sought-after  Order  of  the  British 
Empire.  Unfortunately,  the  letter  in- 
forming him  of  this  signal  honor  was 
couched  in  terms  which  he  regarded  as 
patronizing,  and  closed  with  a  suggestion 
that  he  appear  at  Government  House  to 
receive  the  decoration. 

The  independent  little  Chinese,  who 
was  thrown  out  of  school  more  than  50 
years  ago  for  drawing  a  knife  on  a 
teacher  who  had  slapped  his  hand,  was 
not  pleased. 

"Tell  them,"  he  ordered  his  secretary, 
"to  keep  their  little  medal.  No  one  tells 
me  when  to  come  anywhere." 

It  took  the  Singapore  officials  a  year 
to  calm  Aw  Boon  Haw  down,  and  when 
he  finally  did  receive  the  decoration,  it 
was  in  his  own  home,  and  at  his  own  con- 
venient time. 
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9  OUT  OF  10  MEN  who've  switched  to 
Ward  Hill  Shoes  say  Ward  Hill  Shoes  .  .  . 

Fit  better 

Feel  more  comfortable 

Break  in  more  easily 
than    the  brands  they've   worn    previously.* 

PRACTICAL  TIPS  FOR  GETTING  REAL  SHOE  COMFORT: 
When  you  buy,  take  your  lime,  don't  rush 
.  .  .  Wear  the  same  weight  soek  you  wear 
regularly . ...  Let  the  shoe  salesman  help  you 
decide  your  size  .  .  .  Choose  a  brand  styled 
and  built  for  comfort,  like  Ward  Hill. 

Write  for  name  of  your  neare.il  More! 

KNIPE  UKOS..  INC.,  WARD  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  over  60  years  makers  of  fine  shoes  fur  men. 


B&flrT 


*  Results  of  o  Iwo-yeor  survey 
conducted  (or  Word  Hill  Shoes. 


WILLIAM   LEON   KNIPE 


No.  6345 

On  the  Wales  lost 
Modetotely  Priced 
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Born  on  July  4th,  1928,  Brynhild 
has  her  starry  sights  set  on  fame 
and  fortune.    Will  she  win  success? 


\ 


4 
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Jjirm  of  a 
Starlet 


By  BRUCE  DOWNES 


Remember  the  name  and  the  face  o: 
the  girl  on  these  pages  and  the  cover  o: 
this  week's  Collier's.  If  David  O.  Selz 
nick's  hunch  was  right,  Brynhild  will 
become  a  brand-new  star  in  Hollywooc 


to* 


NE  brisk   March  day  in   1948,  a  tall 

O        stocky     man     summoned     wide-eyec 
Brynhild  Johnson  to  his  suite  in  New 
York's  plush  Hampshire  House  for  a: 
interview  that  might  turn  out  to  havi 
changed  the  whole  course  of  her  life.     Brynhil 
was,  and  still  is,  a  model — one  of  the  most  arrest-J 
ingly  beautiful  in  the  John  Robert  Powers  stable 
of  fabulous  fillies.    But  in  a  year  or  two  or  three.) 
if  her  beauty  is  found  to  have  more  than  merely 
surface  dimensions,  she  may  find  herself  a  fill 
star.  For  the  man  who  summoned  her  was  David  0| 
Selznick,  movie  tycoon  and  star  maker. 

Not    satisfied    with    the    routine    Hollywood 
methods  for  acquiring  talent,  Selznick  conducts  hi; 
own  personal  search.    All  year  long  Nancy  Stern.| 
his  Eastern  Production  representative,  keeps 
appraising  eye  on  the  fluffy  lovelies  of  the  Nev 
York  model  agencies.     New  faces  are  peered  at.| 
photographs  collected,  and  when  the  great  ma 
arrives  from  Hollywood,  the  ten  most  promising 
faces,  one  by  tremulous  one,  are  ushered  into  hisl 
presence.      Of    the    ten    last    March,    Brynhild'51 
"unique  naivete  and  freshness"  set  the  soft  bells| 
to  tolling  in  the  Selznick  bonnet. 

Brynhild  was  chosen  and  signed  to  a  year's  study! 
option  agreement,  which  means  that  she  was! 
immediately  started  through  the  first  stage  of  the! 
Selznick  star-making  process — private  lessons  atl 
Mr.  Selznick's  expense  in  physical  development,! 
dancing,  singing,  fencing  and  dramatics.  Bryn-[ 
hild's  year  will  be  up  this  spring  when  she  will  hear! 
the  verdict.  The  first  spin  of  her  new  fortune's! 
wheel  will  come  to  a  stop  at  one  of  three  possible! 
numbers:  (1)  She  will  be  sent  to  Hollywood  for  al 
screen  test,  (2)  she  will  be  kept  in  New  York  fori 
further  training,  or  (3)  her  option  will  not  be  re-| 
newed. 

If  Brynhild  is  not  dropped  as  a  poor  risk,  and  if  I 
she  passes  the  Hollywood  screen  test,  she  may  bel 
signed  to  another  option  for  another  year,  given  I 
more  intensive  training  and,  if  possible,  secured  a  I 
small  role  in  a  Broadway  play.  She  may  or  may  I 
not  eventually  reach  the  top.  If  not  she  will  return! 
to  full-time  modeling,  which  she  has  been  doing] 
ever  since  she  was  twelve  years  old. 

But  whether  she  rises  or  falls,  she  will  never  for- 
get the  man  who  summoned  her  to  Hampshirel 
House  in  1948.    Meanwhile,  remember  the  name,! 
Brynhild— and  the  face.  TZZTUZTE 


PHOTOGRAPHS   FOR   COLLIER'S  BY   RAY   SOLOWINSKI 


fa. 


IBrynhild,  a  model  since  she  was  twelve  years  old,  poses  for 
"  fashion  photographer  Francesco  Sea vullo.  She  still  manages  to 
Ml    fit  modeling  assignments  into  her  training  program  for  stardom 


When  Brynhild  embarked  upon  the  Selznick  star-making  proc- 
ess, she  was  a  diamond  in  the  rough.  A  dancing  lesson  every 
Saturday  morning  from  Yuriko  has  developed  her  natural  grace 


Nicholas  Kounovsky,  here  giving  her  a  fencing  lesson,  is  charged 
11*111  n    ^th  Brynhild's  physical  development.    Instruction  she  receives 
llU    from  him  helps  her  to  acquire  endurance,  suppleness  and  poise 


Brynhild  works  hardest  at  her  dramatics — five  after- 
noons a  week — under  Alice  B.  Young,  coach  of  many  top- 
ranking  stars,  including  Jennifer  Jones  and  K.  T.  Stevens 
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HOW 


BUSINESS 
GIFTS  ^ 

PAY*16 ' 


These  are  the  pencils 
that  write  big  busi- 
ness. As  business 
gifts,  they  will  book 
more  business  for  you 
more  often — pay  you 
big  dividends  over 
and  over  again  in 
new  sales,  repeat  or- 
ders! These  are  the 
famous  pencils  that 
give  trouble-free  eas- 
ier writing,  because 
they  have  the  "Grip- 
Tite"  tips  that  won't 
let  leads  wobble,  turn 
or  fall  out. 

With  your  name  or 
slogan  imprinted, 
"Autopoint"  pencils 
are  good  will  build- 
ers .  .  .  dependable 
salesmen  with  no  time 
limit  on  their  work- 
ing hours.  In  beauti- 
ful styles  and  finishes, 
they  are  priced  to  fit 
your  budget  too. 
Send  coupon  for  cata- 
log  and  quantity 
prices. 


s  zzs 


V 


INSTANT  ACTION 

"AUTOPOINT" 
INDEX 

A  marvelous  gifc  your  best 
customers  and  potential  big 
business  prospects  will  ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical  index 
flips  back  to  page  on  which 
to  enter  phone  numbers, 
data,  etc.  Extra  supply  of 
memo  sheets  in  base.  Hand- 
somely finished  in  walnut 
or  black.  The  answer  to 
"How  to  keep  prospects  re- 
minded."  Mail  coupon. 


No   48G 
Retail 

51.25 


Better  Penc/ls 

"Autopoint"  is  a  trademark  ot  Autopoint  Company.  Chicago 

Autopoint  Company 

Depi    C-3.   1801   Foster  Avenue,   Chicago  40,  III. 
Please  send  me  catalog  and  quantity  prices  on 
U   "Autopoint"  Imprinted  Pencils 
D  "Autopoint"    Imprinted    Instant    Action 
Index  and  other  Imprinted  Business  Gifts 


Same . 


I 

|     Company  Name . 

Street  Addreu .  . 


I     City. 

L 


.  Zone  ....  State  . 


IS  ENGLAND'S  SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE  WORKING? 


"Mother's  milk  papers,"  he  yelled. 

"Milk's  closely  rationed,  and  his  ailing 
mother  can  only  get  it  over  my  signa- 
ture," the  doctor  explained  as  he  filled 
in  government  form  R.G.  50.  "This 
saves  her  a  visit  to  my  crowded  surgery." 

Another  boy  shot  his  arm  in.  "Fa- 
ther's tablets,"  he  announced. 

"This  is  a  refill,"  the  doctor  said. 

He  waved  his  hand  over  his  desk. 

"I  sometimes  wonder  whether,  under 
this  plan,  the  pen  isn't  mightier  than  the 
stethoscope,"  he  said.  The  desk  was  clut- 
tered with  paper  forms  of  many  shapes 
and  sizes:  a  green  one  approving  a  free 
eye  test;  a  pink  one  certifying  the  pa- 
tient's inability  to  work;  a  buff  one  ap- 
proving a  weekly  sickness  benefit  of 
S5.20.  Chits  for  prescriptions  and  appli- 
ances; for  free  doctoring  for  temporary 
residents  (like  myself).  The  doctor  was 
enfiladed  in  a  crossfire  of  paper:  one 
stream  from  the  Minister  of  Insurance 
(sickness  benefits,  maternity  care),  an- 
other from  the  Board  of  Trade  (higher 
milk  rations,  permission  to  buy  scarce 
rubber  corsets)  and  now  another  from 
the  Health  Minister  (prescriptions,  appli- 
ances). 

"Sit  here  while  I  call  in  the  patients," 
he  said.  "If  the  proceedings  get  too 
intimate,  step  out  into  the  vestibule." 

A  chunky  ironworker  came  in,  holding 
his  cap  in  a  badly  swollen  hand.  The 
doctor  fumbled  among  document-filled 
boxes,  each  the  size  of  a  foot  locker,  and 
pulled  out  the  patient's  case  history. 

"The  war  prisoner  with  the  beriberi," 
Dr.  Wilson  said. 

He  diagnosed  the  swelling  as  an  in- 
fection, prescribed  dressings,  tonic,  rest. 

"You'll  need  several  chits,  won't 
you?"  he  said,  filling  out  government 
prescription  form  C-10  for  free  supplies 
and  another  slip  for  sickness  benefits. 

"How  about  my  eyes,  Doctor?"  Al- 
most all  patients  asked  this  question. 

The  doctor  whipped  off  a  green  form. 
He  worked  unhurriedly,  but  the  patient, 
forms  and  all.  was  disposed  of  in  seven 
minutes.  He  turned  to  the  boxes  of  files. 
There  were  nine  of  them,  closely  packed. 

"My  patients,"  he  explained.  "I  keep 
one  record  here,  and  another — with  my 
name  on  it — is  kept  in  the  regional  office 
that  administers  the  plan  for  this  area. 
If  my  patient  is  fed  up  with  me,  he  can . 
choose  another  doctor — and  the  file 
then  goes  to  the  new  doctor.  As  long 
as  I  have  the  patient's  file,  I  get  the  gov- 
ernment check  for  his  care." 

Fees — Before  and  After 

The  government's  fee  per  patient,  Dr. 
Wilson  explained,  is  seventeen  and  one- 
half  shillings  ($3.46)  yearly,  and  it  is 
paid  in  six-week  installments. 

"No  matter  how  often  or  how  seldom 
I  treat  the  patients — here  or  at  their 
homes — the  yearly  capitation  fee  is  the 
same,"  he  said.  His  list  of  5,600  pa- 
tients would  bring  him  some  $18,000  for 
the  year.  Expenses  would  whittle  this 
down  to  about  $12,000  and  income 
taxes  would  take  half. 

Before  the  Health  Plan,  Dr.  Wilson 
treated  2,500  patients  under  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  Scheme,  getting 
$2.50  per  patient  per  year.  He  had,  in 
addition,  some  3.000  private  patients 
paying  by  visit  or  call.  Only  a  handful 
of  these  remain,  but  Dr.  Wilson  earns 
now  about  what  he  earned  in  pre-plan 
days.  He  would  have  to  shift  1,500  pa- 
tients to  other  doctors,  because  Health 
Plan  case  loads  are  limited  to  4,000  and 
his  income  would  drop. 

The  government  has  estimated  that 
doctors  serving  4,000  patients  should 
earn  $8,800  yearly  after  expenses.  But 
doctors  contend  that  4,000  is  more  than 
a  practitioner  can  handle  properly. 


Continued  from  page  14 

As  I  sat  there  patients  came  and  went, 
each  taking  up  about  ten  minutes  ol  the 
doctor's  time. 

At  noon,  office  hours  over,  we  sipped 
a  hasty  cup  of  tea  before  setting  out  on 
the  doctor's  rounds. 

We  were  joined  by  a  cheerful  man  in 
striped  trousers,  and  Dr.  Wilson  intro- 
duced him  as  Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies, 
senior  surgeon  at  Nottingham  General 
Hospital.  (English  surgeons  call  them- 
selves Mister,  not  Doctor.)  Mr.  Davies, 
a  distinguished  genitourinary  specialist, 
was  called  by  Dr.  Wilson  for  a  con- 
sultation. 

As  we  drove  out  to  the  patient's  home 
the  specialist  explained  how  he  was  paid 
under  the  plan. 

"I  put  in  eight  sessions  of  three  hours 
each  at  three  hospitals  doing  surgery  and 
seeing  patients,"  he  said.  "The  fee 
hasn't  been  worked  out  yet  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  we're  paid  a  nominal  $16 
per  session  in  the  meanwhile.  I  also 
treat  private  patients.  On  this  Health 
Plan  call,  I'll  be  paid  a  domiciliary  visit 
fee  of  $16  plus  mileage  for  my  car." 

The  patient  lay  on  a  bed  drawn  up 
before  a  parlor  window.  American- 
born,  he  had  entertained  circus  crowds 
for  years  by  carrying  a  bear  around  the 
ring  in  his  arms.  Now,  at  seventy-nine, 
he  was  too  feeble  to  risk  a  trip  to  the  hos- 
pital. The  specialist  joshed  the  patient 
about  his  onetime  exploits  as  he  probed 
his  abdomen  with  sensitive  hands. 

The  specialist  and  Dr.  Wilson  left 
the  parlor  to  hold  a  consultation,  treat- 
ing the  aged,  nonpaying  pensioner  with 
the  same  medical  etiquette  accorded  a 
twenty-guinea-paying  lord. 

"I  probably  wouldn't  have  called  a 
specialist  for  that  old  man,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Health  Plan,"  Dr.  Wilson  said 
after  Mr.  Davies  had  gone,  and  we  were 
on  our  way  to  other  patients.  With 
specialist  consultations  free  for  the  ask- 
ing, it  appeared  that  general  practition- 
ers would  call  on  higher  authority  more 
often  to  back  up  their  own  judgment. 


His  large  practice  keeps  Dr.  Wilsc 
hopping  seven  days  a  week.  And  no\ 
lean  of  figure,  wrapped  in  a  flappir. 
coat  and  topped  by  a  battered  old  hat,  1( 
strides  in  and  out  of  patients'  homes  c 
the  double.  In  two  hours  he  visits  moi 
than  a  dozen  patients.  "I  try  not  to  thin 
what  would  happen  if  there  were  a  ru 
of  illness  later  in  the  winter,"  he  said. 

"It's  a  grand  idea  that  people  shoul 
get  treatment  without  anxiety,"  D 
Wilson  said.  "But  so  many  opportunis 
pop  in  to  get  something  free.  People  ai 
more  interested  in  the  frills  of  medicini 
In  getting  rubber  stockings  and  surgic, 
belts  for  nothing  rather  than  in  gettin 
proper  advice  on  how  to  eat  and  sleep. 

Will  Fixed  Wage  Come  Next? 

"I  think  I'm  getting  a  fair  shake,"  h 
added.  "But  many  doctors  are  afraid  th 
is  only  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  1 
the  Socialists  get  in  again  in  1950, 1  don 
know  what  they'll  do  to  us.  They 
try  to  make  civil  servants  of  us.  P 
on  a  fixed  yearly  wage." 

I  called  on  N.  Frank  Baylis,  who 
chief  of  the  Home  Guard  Medical  Sen 
ice  during  the  war  and  now  administei 
the  Health  Plan  for  the  800,000  person 
in  Nottingham  County.  The  plan  func 
tions  through  a  decentralized  system  c 
regional  executive  councils  compos© 
doctors  and  laymen  serving  without 

There    are    130    executive    coun 
Employing  about  40  administrative 
clerical  workers  each,  they  have  a< 
some  6,000  persons  to  England's  & 
security  personnel.    The  councils 
life-and-death  powers  over  the  pro: 
sional  lives  of  the  doctors,  can  inii 
charges   against  them,  bar  them 
practicing  where  they  wish. 

Mr.  Baylis,  as  clerk  of  the  No 
ham  Executive  Council,  disburses 
2,000,000  pounds  a  year  (about  $8 
000)  to  350  doctors,  150  dentists  am 
druggists,  opticians  and  medical-suppl 
firms  serving  the  Health  Plan  in  the  are. 
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T  can't  break  the  engagement.    He's  the 
type  who  would  marry  somebody  else" 


WIlllAV    YOH    RIESC» 
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"I  don't  want  to  spoil  your  dreams,  but  did  you  ever 
notice  all  the  musical  instruments  in  hock  shops?" 


I!I«H     KCLLIR 


-faced  man  with  a  gift  for  gusty 
!he  spoke  candidly  about  the  Health 

was  it  paid  for? 

jut  five  sixths  of  the  cost  would 

from   the   national   treasury,  i.e., 

taxation.   The  rest  from  social  se- 

deiiuctions,  from  pay  envelopes 

sale  of  social  security  stamps. 

is  pay  a  package  social  security 

>f  SI  weekly,  of  which  an  estimated 

snts  goes  for  medical  care,  the  re- 

ider   being   earmarked   for   old-age 

ans.  unemployment  insurance  and 

less  benefits.) 

luld  a  doctor  hang  out  a  shingle  and 
,  Health  Plan  patients  wherever  he 
i? 

All  doctors  must  apply  to  a  local 

Jtive    council    for    permission    to 

i:ice  in  its  area.   A  Medical  Practice 

[mittee  in  London  and  the  Health 

iter  have  the  last  word. 

es  the  executive  council  check  on 

sts,  opticians  and  dentists  to  whom 

payment  checks? 

The  council  clerk  and  several 

its  occasionally  intercept  prescrip- 

at  the  druggists'  and  send  them  to 

endent    laboratories    for   analysis. 

sts'  offices  and  equipment  are  also 


ould  Limit  Doctor**  Lists 

[m  for  free  medical  care,"  Mr.  Bay- 
jmmed  up.    But,  he  said,  the  plan 
"lunched  before  adequate  machin- 
es built  to  handle  it,  and  doctors' 
lould  be  limited  to  3,000  so  that 
itioners  could   give  better  service. 
te  home  office  of  Boots  Pure  Drug 
jany  Ltd.,  the  world's  biggest  retail 
[concern,  with  1,250  retail  shops  in 
jritish  Isles,  is  in  Nottingham, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,"  a  top 
ive  said,   "the   poorer  patient   is 
lg  the  drugs  he  needs.  Today  we 
prescriptions   for  glandular  prepa- 
:osting  as  much  as  $120 — for 
lg-class  patients." 
:>ite  the  flood  of  new  business  the 
|-range  outlook  might  not  be  so  rosy, 
government's  talking  about  build- 
health    centers."    the    drug-chain 
Jtive  said.    "What's  to  prevent  them 

dispensing    medicines   there?" 

len  I  returned  to  London.  British 

il  Association  officials  described 

ctors'  initial  stormy  resistance  to 

i  of  the  plan  and  their  ultimate  sup- 

|  of  it. 

understand  the  British  doctors'  ac- 

ce     of     socialized     medicine,     it 

^ Id  be  remembered  that  the  Health 

while  revolutionary,  has  been  in 

"taking  in  England   for  37  years. 

id  George  gave  Britain  a  National 

^th  Insurance  scheme  back  in  1912. 
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This  eventually  provided  benefits  for 
20,000,000  employed  persons  earning 
under  $1,660  a  year  (but  not  for  wives 
or  children). 

During  the  war,  when  the  embattled 
British  dreamed  of  a  world  fit  for  re- 
turning heroes.  Lord  (then  Sir  William) 
Beveridge  prepared  his  famous  cradle- 
to-the-grave  security  report  for  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  a  blueprint  for  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  public  wel- 
fare sort  of  state  that  had  been  emerging 
quietly  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
state  (under  Beveridge's  proposals) 
would  insure  the  citizen  against  outra- 
geous fortune:  unemployment,  illness, 
old  age  and  injury. 

When  the  Labor  government  finally 
enacted  state  medicine  into  law,  the 
British  Medical  Association,  through  its 
representative  body,  voted  to  co-operate. 

Besides  backing  free  medical  care  for 
those  who  wanted  it,  the  doctors  agreed 
that  many  private  hospitals  (suffering 
declining  support  because  highly  taxed 
donors  could  no  longer  contribute) 
needed  governmental  reorganizing.  They 
also  approved  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  operating  the  plan. 

But  some  things  about  the  plan 
alarmed  the  doctors.  They  feared  that 
Health  Minister  Aneurin  Bevan  wanted 
to  put  doctors  on  fixed  government  sala- 
ries and  make  civil  servants  of  them.  So 
they  raised  a  "Fighting  Fund"  of  $4,- 
000,000  and  threatened  to  stay  out  of 
the  plan  until  Mr.  Bevan  assured  them 
he  would  not  make  them  hirelings  of  the 
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By  PATRICIA  LOCHRIDGE 

Digging  into  the  sorrow  and 
misery  of  our  accident  wards, 
the  author  has  found  a  con- 
dition which  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve could  exist  in  America. 
Many  hospitals  are  not  ful- 
filling their  eternal  pledge  to 
give  merciful  help  to  emer- 
gency cases.  Start  this  excit- 
ing two-part  article 
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state.  Mr.  Bevan  promised,  and  official 
opposition  to  the  plan  by  doctors  ceased 
Only  a  minority  group  led  by  the  royal 
family's  former  physician,  Lord  Hordcr. 
rights  on,  chiefly  on  the  issue  that  "the 
Health  Plan  provides  the  worst  medicine 
that  money  can  buy." 

The  British  Medical  Association  is 
deeply  concerned  lest  doctors  be  over- 
worked and  underpaid  under  the  plan. 
The  association  fears  also  that  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  treatment  may  deteriorate 
if  doctors  are  forced  to  serve  as  many 
as  4,000  patients  to  make  ends  meet. 

"But  despite  these  misgivings  and 
fears,"  a  Medical  Association  executive 
said,  "the  profession  is  doing  its  work  in 
good  spirit  and  is  determined  to  make 
the  new  scheme  a  success." 

The  Dentists'  Viewpoint 

Unlike  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  British  Dental  Association, 
which  represents  about  75  per  cent  of 
Britain's  12,500  active  dentists,  has  not 
approved  the  Health  Plan. 

"Not  that  we're  for  repeal,"  a  Dental 
Association  executive  said.  "Free  dental 
care  is  very  necessary.  But  we're  fight- 
ing the  way  it's  being  done." 

The  Dental  Association's  basic  griev- 
ance may  be  summed  up  thus: 

The  dentist  is  not  free  to  prescribe  the 
treatment.  Paid  by  the  job  (rather  than 
by  the  patient,  as  the  doctor  is) ,  the  den- 
tist can  examine  a  mouth,  clean  and  fill 
teeth  and  send  his  bill  to  the  nearest 
Health  Plan  executive  council.  But  to 
pull  teeth  that  must  be  replaced  by  den- 
tures, and  do  more  costly  work,  he  must 
get  permission  from  a  government  dental 
board.  This  board,  while  composed  of 
dentists,  is  unable  to  handle  the  40,000- 
odd  dental  estimates  that  flow  in  daily. 
The  upshot  is  that  clerics  do  the  approv- 
ing and  disapproving — using  rough  rules 
of  thumb  as  guides.  (For  instance,  they 
bar  more  than  six  extractions  for  anyone 
under  twenty-five.) 

Dentists  have  no  quarrel  with  earn- 
ings under  the  plan.  Their  incomes  have, 
in  fact,  risen  so  sharply  that  the  Minister 
of  Health  threatened  to  set  ceilings  on 
them  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 

The  Health  Plan's  dental  problem  is 
complicated  by  the  shortage  of  dentists. 
Since  only  a  few  people  in  England  could 
afford  dentists  before  the  plan,  there 
were  few  dentists.  Now,  with  the  govern- 
ment supplying  the  money  for  fees,  den- 
tal schools  are  full  up. 

The  government  itself  predicted  some 
of  the  vexations  that  would  attend  the 
birth  of  the  plan.  But  unpredicted  diffi- 
culties arose  too.  As  the  Lancet,  a  medi- 
cal journal,  reported,  minor  swindlers 
took  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 
Some,  for  example,  obtained  free  pre- 
scriptions for  faked  ailments,  took  them 
to  drugstores  and,  in  cahoots  with  the 
druggists,  traded  the  prescriptions  for 
".  .  .  hair  oil  or  cosmetics." 

These  peccadilloes,  although  annoying 
to  administrators,  would  not  break  the 
plan.  But  other  and  greater  problems 
loomed:  Where  would  the  money  come 
from — particularly  for  maintaining  the 
300-odd  hospitals  the  state  had  taken 
over,  and  for  building  others  to  the 
growing  demand?  For  years,  in  the  midst 
of  England's  battle  for  economic  sur- 
vival, taxpayers  would  have  to  face 
ever-mounting  bills  for  new  hospital 
construction  and  expensive  staffing. 

During  the  first  six  months,  friends 
and  critics  of  socialized  medicine  could 
find  whatever  they  sought  in  it — good 
and  bad — to  support  their  pro-and-con 
arguments.  England  is  an  old  country 
with  a  genius  for  changing  peacefully  to 
new  ideas.  So,  characteristically,  few 
talk  of  repealing  the  Health  Plan.  Tory 
as  well  as  Socialist  politicians  are  com- 
mitted to  make  it  work,  although  some 
administrative  changes  would  be  made 
if  the  Conservatives  should  return  to 
power  in  1950. 
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OVER  4,000  DENTISTS 
APPROVE  THIS  EASY  WAY  TO 
GET  TEETH  NATURALLY  BRIGHT 

1  Simply  brush  teeth  for  two  min- 
utes, morning  and  night,  with 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder. 

2  Brush  all  three  surfaces — front, 
back,  and  biting  edges. 

O  Always   brush   away   from   the 
"*  gums. 

REMOVES  DULL  FILM— THAT 
IMPROPER  CLEANING  MISSES! 

Watch  dingy  film  disappear  quick, 
from  between  and  behind  teeth, 
with  this  easy  routine.  Your  teeth 
gel  naturally  shining  clean  —  and 
breath  is  "romance-clean",  too. 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder's  tangy  fla- 
vor refreshes  the  whole  mouth. 


SWEETENS  the 
breath!  Colgate  Tooth 
Powder  keeps  you 
"kissable" 
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WHY  I  QUIT  COLLEGE  TEACHING 

Continued  from  page  21 


And  they  should  give  some  thought,  not 
only  to  what  it  means  for  those  who 
suffer  the  "distress,"  but  also  to  the  ulti- 
mate effect  on  the  students — boys  and 
girls  who  are  taught  by  "distressed"  per- 
sons and  whose  minds  are  formed  by 
them. 

Perhaps  it  will  help  to  make  it  clear 
if  I  give  the  details  of  my  personal  ex- 
perience in  an  academic  career. 

When  I  graduated,  magna  cum  laude, 
from  a  famous  and  venerable  college,  I 
was  typical  professor  material.  I  wanted 
an  academic  life.  I  thought  it  was  im- 
portant work  and  I  was  willing  to  work 
hard — and  to  make  sacrifices — in  order 
to  do  my  best  in  it. 

Thanks  to  scholarships,  library  work 
and  part-time  teaching,  I  was  able  to 
spend  six  years  in  graduate  school,  work- 
ing for  my  doctorate.  For  Ph.D.  candi- 
dates who  have  no  rich  aunts,  this  is 
about  par  for  the  course.  It  is  also  about 
as  long  as  it  takes  to  get  an  M.D. 

My  record  was  good  enough  to  qualify 
me  for  several  university  openings.  I 
took  the  best  one;  a  Grade  A  college 
gave  me  a  job  at  $1,650  a  year.  I  was 
28.  Four  years  later  when  Anne  and  I 
were  married,  my  salary  had  skyrocketed 
to  $2,250. 

Other  Profs  in  Same  Boat 

In  the  ensuing  five  years  of  our 
marriage  we  lived  on  poverty  stew  and 
ingenuity.  While  we  were  terribly  poor 
we  had  to  be  "white  collar"  at  the  same 
time.  One  thing  that  made  it  more  bear- 
able was  that  all  our  faculty  friends  were 
in  the  same  boat. 

Anne  learned  how  to  stretch  a  pound 
of  hamburger  with  bread  crumbs  and 
vitamin  B  complex.  She  transformed 
cabbage  and  spaghetti  and  baked  beans 
into  appetizing  meals.  She  happens  to 
be  a  good  cook.  But  if  a  rich  friend 
invited  us  to  a  roast  beef  dinner,  we  had 
to  be  careful  not  to  gobble. 

My  wife  and  a  few  other  cheerful  if 
dowdy  faculty  wives  ran  co-operative 
supper  parties  once  a  month,  including 
"bring-your-own-sherry." 

Entertainment  cost  about  nothing.  We 
went  to  student  plays  and  concerts.  We 
played  bridge  for  two-hundredths  of  a 
cent.  Clothes  were  not  too  much  of 
a  problem.  In  our  rustic,  ingrown,  in- 
tellectual community  a  faculty  wife  with 
more  than  one  hat  would  have  been 
guilty  of  ostentation.  Frayed  cuffs  and 
baggy  trousers  were  no  social  handicap 
to  us  traditionally  "tweedy"  professors. 

We  had  our  own  little  frame  house 
on  the  wrong  side  of  a  hill.  We  had  a 
coal  furnace  and  a  secondhand  icebox. 
We  had  an  ancient  car,  but  seldom  used 
it,  because  we  found  a  bicycle  a  surer 
means  of  transportation.  There  was  no 
loss  of  academic  dignity  for  a  professor 
who  pedaled  along  under  the  stately  elms 
of  the  campus — even  if  the  elms  were 
dripping  rain.  Aren't  professors  notori- 
ously odd  in  their  habits? 

For  five  years,  we  got  along;  not  very 
well,  but  cheerfully.  We  managed  to 
pay  for  one  child — or  almost  pay  for  her 
— but  we  simply  couldn't  swing  a  second 
child.  Luckily  for  me,  and  my  family, 
I  was  young  enough  to  quit  my  teaching 
job  and  go  out  and  earn  a  decent  living 
in  industry.    That's  exactly  what  I  did. 

Throwing  away  12  years'  experience 
in  one  field  to  enter  another  seemed  a 
shameful  waste.  It  meant  wasted  time 
and  money  and  sacrifice  on  my  part.  It 
meant  wasted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  had  taught  me.  But  regardless 
of  my  wishes  I  had  to  throw  all  this 
away  for  the  more  pressing  necessity  of 
providing  for  my  family. 

Perhaps  this  seems  merely  an  individ- 
ual decision,  without  bearing  on  a  larger 


situation.  I'm  convinced  it  means  m 
than  that.  My  experience  helps  to  expl 
the  charge,  often  heard  these  days,  t 
our  academic  standards  are  being  k 
ered,  that  professors  aren't  as  good 
they  used  to  be.  It  explains  in  part 
problem  of  overcrowded  classes 
which,  it  has  been  proved,  students  lei 
much  less.  But  the  other  way  arou 
overcrowded  classes  mean  too  few  tea 
ers. 

My  experience  indicates  why  the  ot 
professions — medicine,  dentistry,  1: 
engineering — are  skimming  off 
cream  of  the  student  crop.  What  type 
young  man.  choosing  his  career,  will 
prepared  to  dedicate  himself  to  a  life 
poverty  and  makeshifts,  to  childlessn 
or  else  penury  for  his  wife? 

Many  college  teachers  who  went  i 
military   service    never   came    back 
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By  GEORGE  FRAZIER 


Joan  Crawford  has  played  in 
Hollywood's  best  Cinderella 
stories,  but  these  make  be- 
lieve tales  appear  dim  when 
compared  with  her  own  vivid, 
real-life  story 


In  C^olHerS  next  week 
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teaching.  They  discovered  that  in  aim 
any  other  field  they  could  maKe  $4,1 
or  so  and  make  it  right  away,  instead    . 
waiting  until  they  were  close  to  ret 
ment  age. 

Many  who,  like  myself,  did  return 
the  classroom  did  not  return  for  lo1 
Here  are  two  situation-we  nted  ads  I 
in  one  month: 

Disgusted  college  instructor  of  mat 
matics,  Ph.D.,  fed  up  with  teaching,  \ 
consider   offer    that   guarantees    dec  *?"' 
living. 

Former  teacher,  Ph.D.,  drama  spec 
ist,  varied  literary  and  artistic  in t ere 
desires  remunerative  work. 

The  flight  of  the  professors  from 
campus  is  one  phase  of  the  proble 
What  about  those  who  remain?  Wi 
out  stretching  a  point  I  think  I  can 
that  starvation  wages  paid  to  coll 
teachers  have  some  bearing  on  the  ( 
quieting  rumor,  heard  often  lately,  t 
there  is  Communism  on  the  campus, 
would  like  to  say  that  if  there  is  Comr 
nism  on  the  campus  I  think  I  know  w 
A  closer  look  at  the  college  in  whic 
taught  will,  I  think,  make  it  clear 

It  is  an  old  and  established  sch< 
Few  campuses  are  more  beautiful 
schools  of  its  size  have  finer  equipm* 
lecture  halls,  laboratories,  dormitor 
stadia.  The  students  include  the  » 
and  daughters  of  a  half-dozen  preside 
of  great  corporations  and  the  childrer 
hundreds   of  the   more-than-well-to- 

Some  of  these  children  have  spendi 
money  allowances  exceeding  the  ti 
incomes  of  their  instructors.  At  Chr 
mas  and  commencement  their  pare 
provide  gifts  which  seem  dazzling  to 
faculty — new  cars,  fur  coats,  watcl 
jewelry. 

Collier's  for  March  5,  1^ 
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ley  are  good  kids — clean,  alert, 
r-minded.  When  they  are  graduated 
,  start  their  first  jobs  at  higher 
les  than  those  paid  the  middle-aged 

and  women  who  taught  them, 
metimes  their  parents  are  confused, 
1  frankly  angry,  at  the  ideas  their 
ren  bring  home  from  college.  "Oh, 

the  kids  may  say,  "the  American 
m  is  okay,  but  it  needs  some  modi- 
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'Don't  close  your  mind 
it's  a  great  new 


mmunism.  Dad  . 
:  in  the  world." 

investigation  it  appears  that  a  pro- 
r,   whom  we  will  call   Blotz,  told 

certain  things  which  are  generally 
ded  as  a  bit  too  much  on  the  "rad- 

side. 

t's  take  a  look  at  Professor  Blotz. 

is  a  great  and  good  man,  the  author 

any  learned  books.     He  strides  up 

idown  before  the  classroom  black- 

d.  his  voice  ringing  with  conviction 

:  discusses  the  conflicting  ideologies 

r  day.  He  is  a  man  of  authority  and 

lOlarship.  He  must  know  the  score, 
hat  the  student  doesn't  realize  is 
Blotz,  an  associate  professor,  makes 
t  $3,500  per  annum.  He  of  course 
ne\er  afford  to  send  his  own  two 
to  the  college  where  he  teaches.  The 
in  for  both  would  be  more  than  their 
r's  yearly  salary.    They  are  in  high 

1  at  the  present  time  and  also  work 
lear-by  filling  station, 
ofessor  and  Mrs.  Blotz  have  two 
lg  guests — or  more  frankly,  board- 
in  their  neat  little  clapboarded 
ge.  Blotz  would  give  his  right  eye 
te  a  part-time  job  on  the  night  shift 

near-by  automotive  plant,  but  the 


ml  »es    have    been    very    firm    about 
;e  I   ty  members  who  have  outside  jobs 
it  might  distract  them  from  the 
lit  of  pure  wisdom. 
l  eccentric  character,  Blotz.  but  not 
choice.    He  wears  his  graying  hair 
because  he  can  afford  to  get  it  cut 
once  in  six  weeks.    His  wife  trims 
lecklme  between  times, 
is  tor  similar  thrifty  reasons  that 
\  goes  hatless  even  on  the  coldest 
The  reason  his  coat  and  pants  do 
'  Hatch  is  tliat  he  has  only  one  suit 
e  coat  and  pants  do  match  and  he 
i  it  for  important  occasions. 
Jtz  makes  quite  a  joke  of  Old  Betsy, 
936  two-seater  jalopy  with  no  top 
one   door  torn  off.    It  does  look 
ge  parked  among  the  sleek  cars  of 
tudents. 
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l  Man  Difficult  to  Replace 


must  admit  frankly  that  Blotz  is 
itspoken  exponent  of  British  Social- 
ind  has  an  interest  in  "looking  ob- 
ely"  at  the  "Russian  experiment." 
trustees,  when  they  arrive  in  their 
ffeur-driven  cars  for  the  annual 
ing,  regard  these  views  as  distinctly 
althy.  But  the  problem  is  to  re- 
i  him.  Shop  around  among  other 
ties  and  the  best  you  will  find  is  an- 
Blotz — lean  and  hungry  for 
ge.  Or  hire  a  young  bachelor,  fresh 
if  college.  He  would  be  neither  de- 
nent-head  caliber  nor  experienced 

field, 
otz  is  a  brilliant  teacher,  and  an 
st  man.  It  is  simply  that  his  partici- 
■n  in  America's  prosperity  is  so 
;er  that  he  sincerely  believes  the  sys- 
is  not  working. 

the  picture   is  not  yet  complete, 

:  with  me  to  our  faculty  club  dining 

I  took  special  note  there  one  day 

e  atmosphere  and  conversation.    It 

ed  to  typify  something. 

is  rather  quiet  in  the  large,  sun- 
hed  room,  even  though  it  is  well 
The  professors  would  seem  to 
utsider  to  be  a  rather  subdued  and 
spective  lot.  Many  of  them  spend 
od  deal  of  time  being  ill,  with  ill— 

i  that  suggest  deficiencies,  nervous 

and  malnutrition.  The  most  vital- 
ng  person  in  sight  is  the  buxom, 


bustling  waitress,  who  makes  more 
money  than  the  sociology  instructor 
whose  bread  pudding  she  is  serving. 

The  club  room  is  popular  even  though 
there  is  a  certain  monotony  and  austerity 
in  the  meals.  They  are  approved  by  the 
college  dietitian  as  containing  the  proper 
number  of  calories.  The  main  dish  is 
usually  a  choice  of  frankfurters  or  fruit 
salad  and  cottage  cheese;  baked  beans 
or  cheese  souffle.  But  the  coffee  is  good, 
the  company  distinguished  and  the  cost 
of  the  meal  is  45  cents — and  tipping  is 
not  permitted. 

At  our  table  the  conversation  has 
turned  to  food,  and  immediately  voices 
become  shrill,  eyes  brighten.  A  sug- 
gestion of  fear  creeps  into  the  tones. 

How  Three  Shared  Six  Chops 

"His  wife  hadn't  had  meat  for  months 
and  months,"  the  head  of  the  Chemistry 
Department  is  saying.  "Finally  she  got 
so  hungry  for  it  that  she  went  out  and 
bought  six  lamb  chops.  They  cost  $1.35. 
But  when  she  cooked  them  they  shrank 
so  that  she  gave  three  each  to  the  chil- 
dren and  had  a  tomato  for  herself." 

"We  haven't  had  butter  on  the  table 
this  year — the  children  don't  know  there 
is  anything  but  margarine,"  a  psychol- 
ogy professor  counters. 

"We  haven't  served  butter  in  three 
years — we  do  it  as  a  protest!"  tri- 
umphantly chimes  in  the  wife  of  a  dean. 

"Oh,  dear!"  sighs  the  head  of  Home 
Economics,  a  woman.  "I  do  wish  we  had 
a  consulting  psychiatrist  on  the  faculty. 
It  would  be  so  helpful  to  have  someone 
to  talk  things  over  with.  We're  all  so 
worried  here  .  .  ." 

There  is  a  pause.  The  group  at  the 
next  table  is  getting  up.  One  man  lingers 
behind  the  others.  Carefully  he  collects 
the  rolls  left  on  the  plates,  butters  each 
one  from  the  community  butter  dish  and 
wraps  them  in  a  napkin,  which  he  places 
in  his  coat  pocket.  These  snacks  are  not 
for  the  birds.  He  will  eat  them  himself 
in  his  office  later  on. 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  scene.  It  is 
out  of  real  life  and  the  quotes  are  ver- 
batim. 

These  are  the  plain  facts  that  lie  be- 
hind the  ivied  walls  and  academic  rituals 
of  higher  education  in  Ameiica  today. 
The  financing  system  of  America's  en- 
dowed universities  and  colleges  has 
broken  down.  Operating  costs  (except- 
ing salaries,  of  course)  have  almost 
doubled.  At  the  same  time  profits  from 
endowments  and  the  actual  value  of  gifts 
have  dwindled. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  students 
demanding  college  education  is  soaring; 
1948  saw  a  record  enrollment  and  there 
are  predictions  that  by  1960  the  number 
will  double.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a 
democracy.  But  if  in  1948  we  offered 
our  students  overcrowded  classes,  over- 
worked professors  and  low-caliber  in- 
structors— the  professors  of  tomorrow 
— what  will  we  offer  them  in  1960?  I 
hate  to  think. 

I  quit  college  teaching  not  only  be- 
cause it  offered  an  inadequate  living.  I 
quit  because  I  was  disgusted  by  the  low 
caliber  of  some  of  the  new  instructors 
who  are  unworthy  of  what  was  once  a 
noble  profession.  I  quit  because  I  was 
overworked  and  had  too  little  time  for 
research.  I  quit  because  I  had  no  incen- 
tive and  no  hope.  I  am  convinced  that 
unless  federal  or  state  aid  is  provided, 
the  lot  of  the  college  teacher  will  grow 
worse  before  it  grows  better. 

I  quit  because,  frankly,  I  haven't 
enough  taste  for  martyrdom.  And  even 
if  I  had.  could  I  ask  my  family  to  share 
my  heroics? 

When  I  quit,  I  knew  my  services  were 
needed  more  than  ever  before.  I  quit 
because  I  had  to.  When  I  think  of  it  now 
I'm  just  as  mad  as  I  was  the  day  I  walked 
home  to  tell  my  wife  I  couldn't  raise 
$500  at  the  bank  to  pay  the  hospital  bill 
for  our  child.  L_JL_J 
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Salesman's  Breakfast 

A  traveling  salesman  went  into  a 
roadside  diner  to  order  breakfast. 
"I'm  hungry  and  in  a  hurry,"  he  told 
the  waiter.  "What  do  you  suggest?" 

The  waiter  grinned.  "You're  just  the 
kind  of  customer  I  like,  chum.  I  got  the 
very  thing.  A  nice  bowl  of  Grape-Nuts 
Wheat-Meal.  Cooks  in  three  and  a  half 
minutes." 

"O.K.,  let's  try  it." 

After  tasting  the  first  spoonful  the 
salesman  called  the  waiter.  "You  might 
be  interested  to  know,"  he  said,  "that 
this  is  absolutely  the  most  delicious  hot 
cereal  in  the  world!" 

"No  kidding,  chum?  Who  told  you 
— a  little  boidie?" 

"Nope,  wise  guy— a  big  swallow." 

(ADV.) 
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"Please  glance  over  this,"  McGraw 
drawled.  "Don't  touch  it." 

Mohammed  crossed  to  the  desk.  There 
was  a  momentary  silence,  and  then:  "I 
should  judge,  sir,  this  pectoral  collar  to 
be  seventeenth-dynasty  Theban.  But  I 
am  not  an  expert.  If  I  may  make  a  sug- 
gestion— the  student  who  formed  the  col- 
lection in  this  room  would  be  able  to 
give  you  a  better  opinion." 

McGraw  chewed  a  while.  "Bear  it  in 
mind." 

MOHAMMED  stood  upright.  "I  can- 
not tell  what  theory  you  have 
formed,  sir,  nor  even  if  you  have  formed 
any.  But  I  can  advise  you  upon  one 
point:  The  owner  of  this  gold  collar  did 
not  kill  the  man  who  lies  upstairs.  Have 
I  your  permission  to  depart?" 

"In  one  moment,"  said  the  chief  in- 
spector. "Little  formality,  first.  Every- 
body going  through  the  same;  but  you 
happen  to  be  here.  Be  good  enough  to 
turn  out  contents  of  all  pockets." 

"Turn  them  out  yourself,  sir." 

Sample  accepted  the  invitation,  stol- 
idly. Mohammed  raised  his  hands  to 
the  green  turban. 

"Don't  bother,"  drawled  McGraw. 
"Those  things  hard  to  tie."  He  ran  his 
fingers  lightly  over  the  silken  folds. 

"Is  that  all,  sir?" 

McGraw  nodded. 

When  Mohammed  had  gone,  Sample 
remarked.   "That's  a  dark  horse." 

"Maybe.  Get  Inspector  Hawley,"  Mc- 
Graw directed.  "All  present  to  come  in, 
and  remain  inside  the  house,  closed 
doors.  Send  a  car  for  female  searcher 
from  Lychgate,  and  someone  to  look  for 
fingerprints  on  the  window  up  there." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"Bring  Mr.  Pike  in  when  you  come 
back.   Look  him  over  first." 

"Yes,  sir."  .  . . 

When  Sergeant  Sample  returned,  he 
ushered  in  Larkhall  Pike.  The  major  re- 
mained attired  in  pajamas  and  dressing 
gown,  and  carried  a  newspaper  under  his 
arm.  His  parchment  face  was  dusky  with 
fury.  He  strode  straight  to  the  desk  at 
which  McGraw  sat. 

"Sir!  There  are  limits — well-defined 
limits — to  every  man's  powers  of  endur- 
ance!" 

McGraw  nodded.  "As  someone  just 
pointed  out  to  me,  possible  to  overload 
a  camel." 

"The  simile  is  inept.  It  might  even  be 
construed  as  insulting.  But  what  I  have 
to  say  I  am  going  to  say.  That  man" — a 
quivering  forefinger  accused  Sample — 
"had  the  impudence,  the  blasted  impu- 
dence, to  search  me!" 

"Routine,  sir.  Sorry.  But  everybody 
here  will  have  to  submit  to  it.  You  see, 
important  evidence  is  missing."  McGraw 
closed  his  eyes,  waiting  for  a  moment, 
and  then:  "Believe  you  have  lived  here 
for  some  years?" 

"I  have  existed  here." 

"Why.  sir?" 

Larkhall  Pike  swallowed  audibly,  and 
it  seemed  with  difficulty.  "My  brother 
Benedict  permits  me  to  occupy  the  house 
during  his  lifetime.  He  has  a  perverted 
sense  of  humor.  Some  people  have!  He 
knew  I  couldn't  afford  to  keep  it  up  and 
he  knew  I  couldn't  sell  it.  He  insisted 
that  the  property  must  not  be  leased." 

"Is  that  so?"  McGraw's  drawl  was 
sympathetic. 

"I  have  one  man,  a  semi-imbecile,  who 
cultivates  the  vegetable  garden,  and 
looks  after  me.  Sleeps  out.  I  live  on 
eggs.  Produce  'em.  This  dodge  of  letting 
the  place  for  parties  was  suggested  by 
Jarretts,  the  London  caterers.  Damned 
undignified,  but  have  to  eat." 

McGraw's  sleepy  eyes  moved  about. 
"Valuable  things  here.  Insured  against 
loss?" 


HANGOVER  HOUSE 

Continued  from  page  24 

"I  am,  sir — by  Jarretts.  Furthermore, 
they  undertake  to  put  a  responsible  rep- 
resentative in  charge.  1  have  not  yet  seen 
the  man  sent  out  yesterday." 

"And  during  the  time  this  tragedy  was 
taking  place,  you  were  asleep?" 

"I  was  aroused  by  the  phone  bell." 

"Only  one  more  point — this  piece  of 
jewelry."  McGraw  indicated  the  Egyp- 
tian pectoral  lying  before  him.  "You  are 
an  expert.  May  I  ask  your  opinion?" 

Pike  fixed  his  glasses  and  glanced 
down.  "Late  eighteenth  Theban.  Cloi- 
sonne, good — if  real.  Goldwork  first- 
class.  If  spurious,  a  clever  copy. 
Identical  piece  in  the  Cairo  Museum — 
found  by  Flinders  Petrie."  He  removed 
his  pince-nez.  "Have  I  the  permission  of 
Scotland  Yard  to  retire?" 

When  he  had  gone  Sample  said,  "Awk- 
ward old  party.  You  kept  your  patience 
better  than  I  could,  sir." 

"Only  way."  McGraw  chewed  thought- 
fully. "Thumbscrews  wouldn't  force  that 
man  to  talk."  He  was  surveying  the 
bookshelves.  "What's  the  family  name 
of  the  Marquess  of  Glengale?" 

"Marquess  of  Glengale?  You've 
beaten  me." 

McGraw  stood  up  slowly  and  pulled  a 
stout  volume  from  the  shelf.  "Debrett." 
he  said.  Resuming  his  seat,  he  began  to 
turn  the  pages.  "Ah!  Here  it  is.  Thought 
I  was  right!"  He  whistled  softly.  "  'Ron- 
ald Charringford  Copley  Bruton,  8th 
Marquess  of  Glengale."  And  so  forth. 
.  .  .  'Married,  Agatha  Mary  Elphin- 
stowe — ' " 

"Elphinstowe!"  Sample  echoed. 

"  'No  male  issue.  One  daughter.  Hil- 
ary Felice  Mary.'  "  McGraw  passed  the 
volume  to  Sample.  "That's  why  I've  left 
her  out,  so  far.  Daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Glengale  a  tricky  job  to  touch." 

HILARY  sat,  hands  clasped  between 
her  knees,  looking  down  at  the  lit- 
tered floor  of  the  summerhouse. 

"You  see,  Hilary,"  said  Storm  Ken- 
nedy, "how  hopelessly  I  am  tied.  Mc- 
Graw's never  likely  to  know  that  I  found 
your  handkerchief  lying  beside  the  dead 
man.  But  that  is  where  I  found  it.  Sup- 
pose this  horrible  thing  should  go  to 
court,  and  I  am  put  on  oath  as  witness? 
Must  I  commit  perjury?  Wouldn't  it  be 
wiser,  my  dear,  to  explain  the  mystery  to 
a  friend  rather  than  to  the  police?" 

"Yes,"  Hilary  agreed. 

"Please,  Hilary,  give  me  something  to 
work  upon.  I'm  anxious  to  help  you,  but 
I  can't,  unless  you  co-operate." 


Hilary  slowly  turned  to  him.  She 
pale.   "I'll  try  to  tell  you." 

"My  dear!    I'm  so  glad." 

The  ardor  in  his  voice  brought  a 
flush  to  her  cheeks,  which  passed,  I 
ing  her  more  pale  than  before 
turned  aside,  fumbling  with  her  gray 
white  handbag,  which  lay  on  the  bro 
down  seat  beside  her.  "Shall  we  sn; 
I  smoke  very  little,  and  so  I  still  ha 
few  left." 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

She  took  an  enameled  case  from 
handbag. 


I 


IN 


THEY  smoked  a  while  in  silence, 
watched  her,  and  waited.  "Fin' 
my  handkerchief,"  she  said,  in  a  /j- 
even  voice,  "where  you  found  it,  j 
you  the  idea  that  I  must  have  known 
man.  It's  true.  I  did  know  him.  ( 
a  very  few  people  were  aware  of  this 
it  were  found  out,  if  I  admitted  it, 
the  thing  I  was  trying  to  hide  wouk 
dragged  into  the  limelight.  I  thou 
stupidly,  that  silence  would  save 
from  that." 

"I  uon't  want  to  interrupt,  Hila 
he  said.  "But  I  believe  it  might  be  «| 
if  you  don't  tell  me  his  name — ye 
have  stated,  truthfully,  that  I  never  ~-<: 
the  man  before;  but  McGraw  in 
spring  the  question  in  another  form. 

"All  right.    I'll  do  whatever  you 
me.  I  came  here  to  meet  him  last  n 
— for  nothing  else  but  just  that.   1 
knew  all  about  it,  and  came  with 
Good  heavens!   What's  this!" 

A  voice  was  heard  shouting:  " 
Bruton  wanted!   Miss  Bruton!" 

Hilary  sprang  up,  nervously,  upsel 
the  handbag  which  lay  open  beside 
Its  contents  fell  on  the  floor. 

"Damn!"  said  Kennedy.   "Quick! 
may  not  have  another  chance.    W! 
had  you  come  from  when  you  ran 
Elfie  and  me  outside  that  study  doi 

"I  had  just  left  him — " 

"Miss  Bruton!" 

Kennedy  stooped  and  began  to  gal;;; 
up    feminine    trifles.     Hilary    forces 
smile.   "Thank  you." 

A    police    sergeant    appeared    at 
door.    "This  way,  if  you  please,  N 
You're  wanted,  too,  sir." 

Hilary  walked  out  composedly 
went  ahead  with  the  sergeant.  St 
Kennedy  was  about  to  follow  whie 
faint  gleam  of  metal  attracted  his  at 
tion.  He  dropped  to  one  knee,  pee 
under  the  seat.  Something  out  of 
ary's  bag  had  been  overlooked. 


COLLIER'S 


"Gee,  I  wish  my  wife  would  give  me  breakfast  in  bed"     vixen.  p»««> 
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ieved  it — a  heavy  gold  case,  re- 

;  a  fountain  pen,  the  top  attached 

metal  chain.  Probably  lipstick, 

iy  turned  and  went  outside.  But 
and  the  sergeant  were  already 
Dg  ruined  stone  steps  which  led 
art  of  the  terrace.  He  slipped  the 

i  into  his  pocket. 

[GRAW  said.  "Look  at  it  this  way. 
soever  took  the  risk  of  stealing 

lid  thing  must  have  had  a  big 

the  game.  Clear,  Sample?" 
!ite  clear,  sir." 

tit.   In  taking  that  chance,  he  or 
lust   have   known   loss   would   be 

out.    Therefore,  he — let's  call  it 
Just  have  guessed  the  theft  would 

something    we  didn't   know.    It 

prove  that  murderer  is  still  in  the 

was  a  knock  on  the  door,  and 

>r  Hawley  looked  in.    "Women 

en  searched.    Missing  evidence 

ad.  Will  it  be  all  right  for  Wilson 

jp  and  test  for  fingerprints?" 

id  him  along." 

ant  Sample  sat  tapping  a  pencil 
|  notebook  and  the  Chief  Inspector 
walking  about  when  a  sandy- 
young  constable  came  in,  carry- 
attache  case.   He  peered  around 
Itened  room  in  evident  surprise. 
)n?"  McGraw  drawled, 
sir." 
Jgeant  Sample,  show  him  the  win- 
ime.    Might  try  the  table,  too. 
and  ask  Mr.  Kennedy  to  step  in 
■at." 
i,  a  few  minutes  later,  Storm  Ken- 
le  in,  followed  by  Sample,  who 
^ne  to  fetch  him,  he,  too,  betrayed 
i  to  find  the  study  draped  in  shad- 
IcGraw  sat  behind  the  desk. 
ase  sit  down,  Mr.  Kennedy." 
iy   the    spiritualist   seance   effect, 
|  Inspector?"   Kennedy  sat  in  the 
ir. 

ig  to  refresh  people's  memories. 

Igetful.    Perhaps  you  can  help  me. 

pld  Superintendent  Croker  that  you 

late  last  night  and  could  find  no- 

fou  knew.  While  you  were  looking 

you    glanced    into    this    room 

kh  the  window.   Was  it  lighted  as 

it  now?" 

Only  the  floor  lamp  was  alight." 

hd  after  the  body  was  discovered?" 

>und  it  switched  off." 

lat  so?"  McGraw  turned  to  Sam- 

tio  had  made  his  way  to  the  back 

chief   inspector's  chair.    "Read 

>e  statement  signed  last  night  by 

ilphinstowe." 

kple  began  to  read  in  the  expres- 
s's for  March  5,  1949 


sionless  style  peculiar  to  police  officers 
called  upon  to  give  court  evidence. 
Storm  Kennedy  formed  a  vague  impres- 
sion of  a  piece  of  deliberate  evasion  in 
every  way  creditable  to  Elfie. 

"Now,  Mr.  Kennedy" — McGraw  lay 
back  with  closed  eyes — "accept  that  as  a 
true  and  exact  account?" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"You  suppose  so.  Don't  feel  Miss 
Elphinstowe  was  withholding  any  essen- 
tial fact — such  as  someone's  real  name?" 

"I  am  quite  well  aware  that  she  was 
doing  that,"  Kennedy  replied  quietly. 
"But  I  respect  her  loyalty.  Lady  Hilarv 
gave  her  name  as  Mary  Bruton — which 
is  her  name,  by  the  way — on  an  impulse 
which  I  think  you  will  understand." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Knew  al- 
ready, though."  McGraw  slightly  raised 
the  drooping  lids.  "And  you  don't  feel 
Miss  Elphinstowe  was  suppressing  an- 
other name?" 

"No  name  known  to  me." 

"There's  no  reference  to  Lady  Hil- 
ary Bruton  in  your  own  statement." 

"I  had  no  reason  to  refer  to  her." 

"But  you  had  seen  her." 

"Certainly.  Miss  Elphinstowe,  whom 
I  saw  first,  said  that  she  and  Lady  Hil- 
ary were  ready  to  leave,  and  I  volun- 
teered to  act  as  a  fog  pilot." 

"Several  other  questions  I  might  ask," 
McGraw  drawled.  "But  they  can  wait. 
Might  ask,  for  instance,  if  you're  pre- 
pared to  lay  your  cards  down.  But  I 
should  hate  you  to  say  no.  So,  we'll  leave 
it.  Everybody  else  here  been  searched. 
A  necessary  formality.  Important  evi- 
dence stolen.  Any  objection  to  turning 
out  contents  of  pockets?" 

KENNEDY  stood  up.  "None  what- 
ever." He  plunged  his  hand,  first, 
into  the  inside  pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
found  the  envelope  which  contained  Hil- 
ary's stained  handkerchief.  He  had  tem- 
porarily forgotten  that  this  damning 
piece  of  cambric  was  there. 

But  he  laid  the  envelope  calmly  on  the 
desk.  It  was  ignored.  Next,  he  tumbled 
out  his  wallet;  then  an  empty  cigarette 
case,  lighter,  small  tubular  flash  lamp — 
and  his  fingers  closed  around  that  gold 
object  redeemed  from  the  spillings  of 
Hilary's  bag.  He  placed  it  beside  the 
other  things. 

McGraw  rose  slowly  from  his  chair. 
His  fawn  eyes  flicked  wide  open.  "Mr. 
Kennedy!" 

"Yes?" 

"Suppose  you  can  explain  how  this 
piece  of  evidence" — McGraw  pointed  to 
the  gold  case — "stolen  from  my  custody, 
comes  to  be  in  your  possession?" 

Storm  Kennedy,  in  one  inspired  flash, 
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WEEK-END  TEST  proves 

Cleaner  shaves . .  •  quicker! 


Don't  |ust  guess  what  give* 
you  the  host  shave  —  make 
this  Molle  "Week-end  Test." 

J  Let  your  beard  grow  during 
the  week  end. 

2#  Monday  morning,  when  your 
whiskers  are  at  their  longest 
and  toughest,  put  your 
present  cream  on  half  your 
face. 

3#  Put  Molle\  the  heavier  brush- 
less  cream,  on  the  other  half 
of  your  face.  Spread  it  thin! 

4  Go  over  your  face  JUST 
ONCE  with  your  razor  .  .  . 
and  feel  the  difference. 


Double  your  money  back  • .  • 


...  if  Molle  does  not  give  you  the  best 
shave  you  ever  had  in  your  life.  Get 
a  tube  today. 

If  this  test  does  not  convince  you, 
just  mail  us  back  the  Molle  tube. 
Address,  Box  49,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
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saw  exactly  how  it  had  happened.  His 
brain  was  functioning  at  phenomenal 
speed;  and  he  asked  himself:  Is  there 
any  explanation  of  my  finding  this  stolen 
evidence  in  the  summerhouse  other  than 
that  it  fell  from  Hilary's  handbag?  Yes 
— there  was  one  explanation!  Hilary, 
before  walking  up  to  the  terrace  with  the 
police  sergeant,  had  said  that  whatever 
had  fallen  from  her  bag  he  had  recov- 
ered. In  short,  she  had  missed  nothing. 
This  gold  case  he  had  found,  later,  under 
the  seat. 

And,  not  so  long  before,  Sidonia  had 
been  in  there  adjusting  her  make-up,  a 
large  handbag  open  beside  her.  She,  and 
not  Hilary,  might  have  dropped  the  gold 
case! 

Storm  Kennedy  smiled.  "The  implica- 
tion in  your  words,  Chief  Inspector, 
amounts  to  a  charge  of  accessory  after 
the  fact.   Shouldn't  I  be  warned?" 

"Depends  on  what  you  say." 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  be  disappointed.  I 
picked  the  thing  up  in  the  garden  five 
minutes  ago — in  the  summerhouse." 

"What  were  you  doing  there?" 

"Smoking." 

"Alone?" 

"At  the  time  that  I  saw  what  I  took 
to  be  a  woman's  lipstick  lying  on  the 
floor — yes." 

"But  before  that?" 

"I  had  been  talking  to  Lady  Hilary. 
The  case  lay  under  the  seat,  and  I  didn't 
notice  it  until  she  had  gone.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,"  Kennedy  proceeded  smoothly, 
"the  summerhouse  has  been  very  popu- 
lar.   I  saw  Sidonia  there  this  morning." 

"Talk  to  her?" 

"Yes.  She  was  adjusting  her  make-up." 

Sample  glanced  at  McGraw — and 
Kennedy  knew  that  his  red  herring,  for  a 
moment  at  any  rate,  had  put  the  pack  off 
the  scent.  Sample  had  instantly  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  blonde,  fum- 
bling in  her  bag,  might  have  dropped  the 
gold  case,  unnoticed. 

"Ask  Constable  Wilson  to  come 
down,"  McGraw  said. 

Sample  nodded  and  went  to  the  foot 
of  the  stair.    "Wilson,  you're  wanted." 

The  sandy-haired  young  policeman 
appeared  promptly. 

"Look  over  this  pencil  case,"  Mc- 
Graw directed.   "Do  it  upstairs." 

"Very  good,  sir."  Wilson  picked  up 
the  mysterious  object  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  gingerly. 

"Any  results  from  window  frame?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Two  sets  of  fingerprints — 
quite  clear.  Yours  and  Sergeant  Sam- 
ple's." 

McGraw  chewed  silently.  "Get  on 
with  that  pencil  case." 

THIS  interlude  had  given  Storm  Ken- 
nedy time  for  further  reflection.  If, 
in  addition  to  his  own,  Hilary's  finger- 
prints were  found  on  the  gold  case,  only 
one  conclusion  remained  possible. 

Inspector  Hawley  rapped  on  the 
study  door  and  came  in.  "I  have  to  re- 
port," he  said,  "that  Dr.  Smithy  isn't 
available.  He's  been  called  to  a  consul- 
tation in  London." 

"Better  send  for  the  wagon  then,  and 
get  a  hospital  opinion  on  real  cause  of 
death." 

"I'll  see  to  it  immediately.  This  line  is 
in  service  again,  if  you  want  to  use  it. 
And  the  people  outside  are  getting  res- 
tive, Chief  Inspector.  So  long  as  they 
don't  attempt  to  leave,  is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  letting  them  out  in  the  garden?" 

"None  on  my  part.  Found  what  I  was 
looking  for." 

When  Inspector  Hawley  had  gone, 
McGraw  stood  up,  walked  around  the 
desk  and  leaned  back  against  it,  watch- 
ing Storm  Kennedy  through  half-closed 
eyes.  "Not  compelled  to  answer,  any 
question  I  ask,  Mr.  Kennedy.  But  it 
might  be  better  if  you  did.  Are  you  cov- 
ering someone?" 

"Yes." 

"Thought  so.  Want  me  to  ask  you 
who  it  is?" 


"No." 

"I  won't — now.  But  I  can  guess.  Is 
your  story  about  picking  up  that  thing 
absolutely  true?" 

"Absolutely  true." 

"Weren't  looking  for  it?" 

"I  didn't  know  of  its  existence.  I  don't 
know,  now,  what  it  is  or  why  it  has  any 
bearing  on  the  case.  I  was  going  to  show 
it  to  the  women,  as  I  supposed  one  of 
them  had  dropped  it." 

"Take  your  word  for  that.  /  don't 
know  what  it  is,  or  why  it  bears  on  the 
case.  But  it  was  found  on  the  dead  man. 
Lay  upstairs  beside  his  body.  Someone 
got  into  that  room  this  morning  and  re- 
moved it.  Clear?" 

It  was  so  clear  that  it  was  startling. 
For  it  explained  the  mystery  of  the 
woman  who  crept  about  in  the  night. 

McGraw  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
"Entitled  to  carry  on  your  own  inquiry, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  provided  it  doesn't  inter- 
fere with  mine.  Anything  you  think  you 
ought  to  tell  me?" 

"Yes,"  Kennedy  said  calmly.  "There 
is.  Whoever  got  into  this  room  this  morn- 
ing attempted  to  do  so,  earlier — during 
the  night.  Now  that  I  know  the  facts,  I 
realize  the  importance  of  something  that 
happened." 

Briefly,  Kennedy  told  him  about  see- 
ing a  figure  stealing  out  of  the  study. 

"You're  sure,"  McGraw  asked,  "that 
whoever  it  was  came  out  of  Mr.  Pike's 
study — this  room?" 

"Quite  sure." 

Constable  Wilson  came  downstairs. 
"The  gold  case  is  all  over  fingerprints, 
sir,"  he  reported.  "Mostly  illegible. 
There's  just  a  single  thumbmark — recent 


— which  I've  identified  with  one  of  the 
charts.   The  name  on  the  chart  is  Storm 
Kennedy." 
"Nothing  else,  Constable  Wilson?" 
"Well,  sir" — Wilson's  sandy  eyebrows 
registered  puzzlement — "there  is  one  pe- 
culiar thing — if  you  wouldn't  mind  ex- 
amining the  fingerprints  through  a  lens." 
"Can  do."   McGraw  looked  at  Storm 
Kennedy.  "Go  and  have  a  talk  to  Lark- 
hall  Pike.     May  be  able  to  handle  him 
better  than  1  can." 

WHEN  Kennedy  found  himself  out 
in  the  long  corridor,  and  Sample 
had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  stood 
still  for  a  moment,  thinking. 

McGraw's  purpose  in  asking  him  to 
talk  to  Larkhall  Pike  was  plain  enough. 
McGraw  hoped  to  find  out,  in  the  event 
of  Pike's  evidence  pointing  in  a  certain 
direction,  if  Kennedy  would  try  to  ob- 
scure the  evidence. 

Kennedy's  first  job  must  be  to  find 
Pike  and  induce  him  to  be  silent  con- 
cerning their  early-morning  conversation 
in  the  kitchen.  McGraw  must  not  learn 
that  he,  Kennedy,  had  known  the  mid- 
night prowler  to  be  a  woman,  all  along. 

And  Hilary?  At  the  thought  of  Hilary 
his  heart  sank. 

He  hurried  outside.  Sunshine  drenched 
the  garden.  Storm  Kennedy  looked 
down  the  slope. 

Two  figures  moved  slowly  in  the  dis- 
tance, away  beyond  the  pond.  Miss  El- 
phinstowe  and  Hilary.  Three  sides  of 
the  property  were  bounded  by  highways, 
and  the  one  that  faced  north  was 
bounded  by  a  narrow,  unpaved  and 
weed-grown    lane   which   joined   a   sec- 
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Pineapple  Cheese  Cake  from  Cock  'n'  Bull,  Los  Angeles 


TONY   VENT! 


THE  Cock  'n'  Bull  on  Los  An- 
geles' Sunset  Boulevard  is  a 
small,  handsome,  English-style  res- 
taurant started  by  Jack  Morgan, 
Hollywood  writer.  Morgan  wanted 
a  place  that  would  approximate 
one  of  England's  pubs.  He  has 
achieved  that.  Meals  are  served 
buffet  style.  Lunch  is  $1.50.  Cor- 
nish pasty  and  Welsh  rabbit 
served  over  turkey  are  specialties. 
Dinner  is  $3.50.  At  both  meals 
there  are  many  entrees  to  choose 
from.  The  Pineapple  Cheese  Cake 
is  delicious  and  easy  to  make: 
4  cakes,  or  a  little  more  than  %  lb. 
cream  cheese;  2  unbeaten  eggs; 
Yi  cup  sugar;  Vi  tsp.  vanilla;  2 


cups  well-drained  crushed  pine- 
apple; dash  of  cinnamon.  Mix 
together  and  beat  well  with  an  egg 
beater.  Butter  well  a  round  9-inch 
spring  mold.  To  make  a  crust, 
cream  together  6  crushed  double 
graham  crackers,  Vs  lb.  butter  and 
2  Tbsp.  sugar.  Line  mold  with  this 
mixture.  Place  cheese  mixture  in 
crust  and  bake  at  375  degrees  for 
20  minutes.  When  cool  (approxi- 
mately 1  hr.  at  room  temperature), 
cover  with  1  pt.  sour  cream  mixed 
with  3  Tbsp.  sugar  and  1  tsp.  va- 
nilla. Sprinkle  cracker  crumbs  on 
top. 

Bake  at  375  degrees  for  5  min- 
utes. 


//  you  wish  to  receive  thit  Pineapple  Cheese  Cake  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card,  send 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier' s  Food  Editor.  Box  6,  250  Park  Ave- 
nue, flew  York  17,  Nexe  York.    Start  your  collection  of  Collier's  Food  Recipes  now. 


ondary  road  near  the  back  gate.  The 
constable  mounted  guard. 

A  car  was  being  driven  along  this 
cautiously,  as  the  bad  surface  deman 
Kennedy  could   hear   it   but  could 
see  it. 

He  went  into  the  courtyard 
cars  were  visible  beyond  locked  iroi 
trance  gates,  and  he  saw  a  pair  of 
stables   on    duty    outside.     Moh 
stood  there,  placidly  regarding  a  gi] 
of  men  who  argued  hotly  with  the  pd 

"What's  going  on,  Mr.  Ibn  Lah 

"Reporters,  sir,  I  believe." 

Storm  Kennedy  moved  on,  turning 
and  following  a  path  to  the  kitchen 
he  was  about  to  enter  that  walled  « 
sure  which  embraced  the  kitchen, 
hall  Pike  came  out.   He  wore  a  r 
over  his  pajamas,  and  a  plaid  cap  o 
markable   design.    He   was   carr 
wicker  basket. 

"Hullo,  sir!" 

Pike  paused,  glared;  and  then  the 
face  relaxed.  "I  am  going  to  loo] 
eggs.  I  hope  to  obtain  permission 
Scotland  Yard  to  boil  two  for  my  1 

Storm  Kennedy  fell  into  step  b< 
the  major.  "In  the  way  if  I  come  alo. 

"Not  at  all.  If  you  can  tolerate 
eggs,  you  might  care  to  lunch  with 

"That's  really  kind  of  you,  sir. 
doubt  if  the  police  will  give  me  ti 

"Badgering  you,  now,  are  they?" 

"They  are!    McGraw  has  been 
questions  about  some  woman  who 
prowling  about  in  the  night.   I  didn' 
peat  what  you  had  told  me  althoi 
had  some  vague  impression  of  the 
myself.    But  I  suspect  that  he  mayi 
upon  you  to  say  if  anything  dist 
you.     If  he  does,  no  need,  I  th 
mention  our  earlier  conversation?" 

"I  shall  not  mention  it,  Mr.  Kei 
Quite  proper  to  respect  informatioi 
parted  in  confidence.    But  this  d 
policeman  might  misconstrue  your 
fives." 

"He     misconstrues     them     alrea 
Storm  said  hastily.  "In  fact,  he  aski 
to  see  you  and  try  to  find  out  if 
could  confirm  the  report  in  any  way 

"Inform  him  that  I  declined  tc 
cross-examined." 

Kennedy  laughed.  "That  will  sa 
lot  of  trouble,  sir!" 

"Just    look    at    my    morning   att 
Pike  exploded  suddenly.    "Disgraa 
Every  stitch  I  possess  hangs  in  my 
room  cupboard — and  the  room  has  1 
put  out  of  bounds!" 

They  had  come  to  a  point  whe 
road,  striated  with  ancient  cart  ruts 
from  a  boarded-up  gateway  westv 
across  the  grounds.  Directly  ahead 
a  steep  hill  densely  wooded,  and  awa 
the  left  Kennedy  saw  a  number 
chicken  coops.  A  man  carrying  a  bu 
moved  about  amongst  them. 

"Hangover  House  must  be  very  o 
he  said. 

Larkhall  Pike  said,  "Yes,  Hang' 
House  is  very  old.  very  sad  and  deer 
It  is  appropriate  that  I  shall  be  prob 
the  last  of  my  race  to  inhabit  it. 


lie 


SIDONIA  came  out  of  the  pov 
room  and  walked  down  the  steps 
led  to  the  lily  pond,  carrying  her  s 
wrap  over  one  tanned  shoulder.  On 
last  step  she  paused,  seemed  about  to 
back,  but  then  strolled  ahead. 

She   had   seen   Mrs.    Muller  and 
blond  Lovelace  together  on  a  stone 
which  overlooked  the  pond — and 
had  seen  her.    "Hullo,"  she  hailed. 

"It  is  wonderful  to  be  let  out  of 
again,"  said  Mrs.  Muller.    "Don't 
think  so?" 

"Everything's  wonderful.    I  could 
like  a  child.   Must  go  walk  it  off." 

And  Sidonia  went  swaying  awayd 
a  sloping,  weed-choked  path  until  sh< 
came  lost  to  view  amid  overgrown  sh 
bery.  Mrs.  Muller  watched  her, 
smiling;  and  Mr.  Lovelace  watched  I 
Muller. 

"Seems  to  be  in  a  great  hurry," 
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THE    TRUE    UNIVERSITY   OF    THESE    DAYS    IS    A    COLLECTION    OF    GOOD    BOOKS" 


FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF 

(THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS) 


end  of  your  workday,  are  you  confronted  with 

frestion — "What  shall  I  do  now  that  I've  glanced 

the  newspapers?"   Perhaps  you  are  dissatis- 

the  value  of  the  day-to-day  local  news  or 

ed  by  reports  from  abroad.  If  so,  here  is  a  long- 

kd  opportunity  for  you  to  enjoy  the  companion- 

If  the  World's  Champions  of  The  Free  Way  of 

| In  the  quiet  of  your  living  room  you  can  relax 

tie  inspiring  and  creative  thoughts  of  those  men 

Dictators  feared  more  than  armies,  as  they  are 

in — 

THE  FIVE-FOOT  SHELF  OF  BOOKS 

the  Library  America  is  talking  about:  FIFTY 
VT  BOOKS — 418  MASTERPIECES  selected 
tie  World's  Literature  by  the  renowned  educator, 
larles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard 

sity.  This  collection  represents  the  best  of  man's 
its  through  the  centuries — coordinated  and  as- 
into  a  convenient  reference  Library  with  an 
parable  Index  of  76,000  subjects. 

TREASURE  HOUSE  OF  GREAT  BOOKS 

liot,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  stated  in  public, 
rough  the  investment  of  only  "Fifteen  Minutes 
~~  of  stimulating  reading,  one  could  acquire  the 
of  a  liberal  education,  new  conversational 

|  and  power  to  enjoy  the  better  things  plus  the 
inities  for  business  advancement  and  broaden- 

tiendships  which  are  constantly  opening  to  the 
educated.  Picture  the  thrills  of  traveling  down 
ituries  with  History's  Intrepid  Explorers;  search- 

kt  the  secrets  of  nature  with  the  Fathers  of  Mod- 

nence;  or  learning  to  mold  your  own  Philosophy 
■  from  the  writings  of  Immortal  Thinkers!  These 
:  a  few  of  the  pleasures  that  await  you  in — THE 
fARD  CLASSICS. 


The   FIVE-FOOT   SHELF   Contains   Not   Only   The 

Literature  Of  The  West  But  The  East  Too! 

Appreciating  the  literature  of  ALL  NATIONS,  Dr. 
Eliot  in  his  selections  recognized  the  cultural  contribu- 
tions of  the  Eastern  Peoples  as  well  as  the  Nations  of 
the  West.  It  is  because  of  this  impartial  appraisal  that 
THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS  have  endured,  not  only 
as  a  monumental  collection  but  as  an  active  force  to- 
ward the  mental  development  of  the  American  read- 
ing people — both  youths  and  adults. 

SUPERB  INDEX— YOUR  PASS-KEY  TO  THESE 

MASTERPIECES 

The  Fiftieth  Volume — Index  to  the  entire  set — is  a 
marvel  of  excellence.  Replete  with  76,000  references, 
cost  thousands  of  dollars  and  more  than  a  year  of  work 
by  experts  to  prepare.  With  it  anyone  can  easily  trace 
through  the  ages  the  best  thoughts  of  the  Great  Think- 
ers relating  to  modern  topics  and  issues.  An  invaluable 
reference  aid  for  Businessmen,  Professional  Men,  Lay- 
men or  High  School  or  College  Students.  Just  imagine 
having  at  your  fingertips  the  best  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions of  the  Masters  on  a  particular  subject. 

WOULD  COST  MORE  THAN   $472.05 

IF  WORKS  WERE  PURCHASED  SEPARATELY 

Brentano's,  one  of  the  country's  leading  bookstores 
referring  to  the  302  authors  and  their  works  in  the 
Five-Foot  Shelf  states,  "The  same  can  be  supplied  in 
regular  editions  in  cloth  binding  for  $472.05,  with  the 
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murmured.  "I  wonder  if  Peter  Faraway 
is  waiting  for  her." 

"I  don't— er — believe  so.  I  think 
there's  a  certain — er — incompatibility, 
this  morning.  But  I  was  thinking  that  we 
get  on  very  well  together." 

Mrs.  Muller  turned  to  him.  "Yes,  we 
do — famously." 

"I  think  I  told  you  my  name  is  Allen. 
Do  you  mind  telling  me  yours?" 

"Delilah." 

"It's — er — simply  beautiful.  Like  mu- 
sic. But  I  never  met  anyone  with  that 
name,  before.  I  wonder — er- — Delilah,  if 
I  should  bore  you  terribly  if  I  told  you 
something  about  myself?  Something  very 
secret." 

Mrs.  Muller  looked  to  right,  to  left  and 
all  around,  but  with  little  hope  of  rescue. 
"Suppose,"  she  suggested,  and  electrified 
Lovelace  with  one  of  her  glittering  smiles, 
"you  try  first  to  find  me  another  cup  of 
coffee — bad  as  it  is.  I  will  wait  here. 
May  I  trouble  you?" 

"Oh,  rather!" 

And  at  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Love- 
lace went,  stumbling  up  the  steps  upon  his 
errand,  Sidonia  had  discovered  a  path, 
bramble-haunted  and  dark,  that  path  ex- 
plored earlier  by  Storm  Kennedy,  which 
ran  close  to  an  ancient  wall  guarding  the 
northern  boundary. 

She  knew  that  there  was  a  policeman 
posted  at  the  back  gate,  for  she  had  seen 
him.  She  knew,  also,  that  the  narrow 
lane  outside  the  wall  led  to  a  road  on 
which  this  gate  opened.  But  it  came  out 
some  distance  away  to  the  north. 

She  hurried  along  the  path.  More  nar- 
row and  darker  it  became.  No  sunlight 
could  ever  penetrate  through  the  dense 
foliage  which  roofed  it  in. 

"Sidonia!" 

Here,  a  little  more  light  broke  the  dark- 
ness of  the  way.  Close  to  her  feet  she 
saw  mossy  blocks,  and,  looking  to  the 
right,  and  beyond,  could  make  out  a  gap 
in  the  wall,  high  up  near  its  crest.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  stir. 

"Sidonia!" 

She  stared  upward,  and  a  face  peered 
down  at  her  from  the  jagged  opening. 

IN  THAT  room  like  a  monk's  cell 
which  contained,  in  addition  to  Lark- 
hall  Pike's  wardrobe,  the  body  of  a  mur- 
dered man,  Sergeant  Sample  put  a  strong 
magnifying  glass  on  the  window  ledge. 

"An  old  hand,  at  a  pinch,  will  some- 
times use  a  rag  or  handkerchief,"  he  re- 
marked, "so  as  to  leave  no  prints.  That's 
what  this  looks  like." 

"Think  so?"  drawled  McGraw. 
"What's  your  view,  Constable  Wilson?" 

"Well,  sir — "  The  young  policeman 
flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  sandy  hair.  "I 
haven't  had  your  experience.  I'm  fairly 
new  to  this  business.  But  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  what  the  sergeant  says  may  be 
right." 

McGraw  walked  out,  followed  by 
Sample  and  went  downstairs  into  the 
curtained  study,  and  began  to  walk  about 
the  room. 

"Nobody  in  this  house  with  an  alibi 
that  couldn't  be  broken,"  he  declared. 
"But  while  we  don't  know  the  dead  man's 
name,  can't  begin  to  look  for  a  motive. 
There's  the  unexplained  incident  of  the 
lamp.  That  floor  lamp  is  controlled  from 
a  point  beside  the  window.  Everybody, 
so  far,  has  looked  for  a  stud  or  chain.  If 
we  could  find  a  witness  who  knew  where 
to  switch  it  on,  said  witness  would  be  the 
party  who  had  switched  it  off.  Clear?" 

"Quite  clear,  sir,"  Sergeant  Sample 
said. 

The  chief  inspector  stood  still.  "Who 
employed  Kennedy  to  come  down  here 
last  night?  And  what  was  he  employed 
to  do?  Looks  as  though  somebody  ex- 
pected things  to  happen." 

Sample  spoke  even  more  slowly  than 
usual:  "Maybe  he's  a  bodyguard.  Job 
I've  done,  myself,  before  now.  When 
I  was  covering  the  Emir  of  Bokhara  I 
nearly  had  to  murder  a  man  who  tried 
to  knife  him  in  Paris." 


"I  suppose  he  came  to  protect  Lady 
Hilary  Bruton." 

"I  wonder  what  she  had  to  be  afraid 
of?" 

"Well,"  McGraw  said,  "we  want  to  be 
foolproof  before  we  tackle  the  Bruton 
girl.  Go  and  find  that  songbird  Sidonia. 
She  might  have  dropped  the  thing." 

Sample  nodded  solemnly  and  went  to 
find  Sidonia.  Ten  minutes  later  the  storm 
broke — Sidonia  could  not  be  found! 

HAVING  left  Larkhall  Pike  amongst 
his  chickens,  Storm  Kennedy  re- 
turned along  a  rough  path,  made  nearly 
impenetrable  by  rank  undergrowth, 
which  probably  led  to  some  point  below 
the  terrace.  It  did.  He  found  himself 
right  down  at  the  back  of  the  summer- 
house,  and  pulled  up  sharply. 

He  saw  Hilary  from  where  he  stood. 
There  was  a  teak  bench  placed  under  a 
laburnum  on  the  far  side  of  the  pond. 
Hilary  and  Elfie  sat  there.  Kennedy  be- 
gan to  walk  down  toward  them. 

"Hi!    Bill!" 

Kennedy  stopped,  turned.  Peter  Fara- 
way was  running  toward  him,  a  strange 
figure  in  his  tail  coat. 

"What's  up,  Peter?" 

"I  say — have  you  seen  Sidonia?" 

"Peter,  can't  you  leave  her  alone?" 

Peter  looked  surprised.  "I  say.  It's  the 
police  who  want  her!" 

Kennedy  glanced,  once,  toward  the  yet 
distant  pond,  and  then  resigned  himself. 
"Who  saw  her  last?" 

"Mrs.  Muller  and  that  queer  bird 
Lovelace.  After  we'd  been  searched  and 
the  copper  said  we  could  go  out,  she  told 
them  she  was  taking  a  stroll  in  the  gar- 
den." 

"Well" — Kennedy  inhaled  deeply — 
"Hilary  and  Miss  Elphinstowe  are  down 
there  by  the  pond.  I  might  ask  them  if 
they  have  seen  her."  A  sudden  idea 
flashed  through  his  mind.  "By  the  way, 
Peter,  you  remember  I  dragged  you  off 
from  the  local  police  last  night  and 
warned  you  not  to  mention  Hilary's 
name?" 

"Certainly  I  remember,  dear  old  Bill." 

"And  vou  didn't?" 

"Not  to  a  soul,  Bill." 

"All  right.  Let's  go  and  ask  them. 
Hullo!  The  coppers  are  ahead  of  us!" 

Both  stared  in  the  direction  of  the 
pond.  Inspector  Hawley,  one  of  the  local 
policemen,  had  appeared  there.  He  was 
evidently  talking  to  the  two  women,  but, 
as  he  talked,  his  glance  swept  the 
prospect. 

"They  can't  find  her,  Bill!  I  must 
think—"  .  .  . 

Hilary  and  Elfie  sat  on  the  teak  bench 
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by  the  weed-covered  pond,  watc 
dragonfly  like  an  emerald  tiepin 
over  nearly  invisible  water.  Miss  E| 
stowe  raised  her  head  and  stared 
slope.    Peter  and  Storm  Kennedy 
Inspector  Hawley,  walked  back  t 
the  house. 

"I'm    further   than   ever,   Elfie, 
knowing  what  to  do,"  Hilary  said 

"Bill  Kennedy  wanted  to  talk 
Elfie  said. 

"I  know,"  Hilary  said  unhappil 

"Have  you  made  up  your  mind 
tell  him?" 

"Oh,  Elfie!  It's  the  most  frii 
thing  I  have  ever  tried  to  do!  I  to 
I  got  as  far  as  admitting  that  we— 
each  other;  that  I  had  lied  about  it. 
to  tell  him  that  much  nearly  kille 
What  terrifies  me  is  that  we  haven' 
questioned  yet.  So  far  as  I  can  ma 
everybody  else  has  had  an  intervie 

They  were  silent  for  a  long  timi 
ary  staring  down  abstractedly,  anc 
watching  activity  break  upon  thi 
merly  drowsy  scene.  The  early-mt 
breeze  had  almost  aied  away  and  tl 
promised  to  be  warm.  Police  were 
ing  all  about  the  grounds,  exp 
bypaths  and  peering  into  thickets 
sudden  racket  of  a  motorcycle  ir. 
the  progress  of  a  dispatch  rider 
that  narrow  lane  which  came  oui 
the  back  gate. 

"Elfie,"  Hilary  said,  at  last,  "wb 
time  comes  I  suppose  I  shall  ha 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it?" 

s:s 

ELFIE  put  her  arm  around  the  1 
shoulders.  "We  shall  have  no  c 
my  dear.  This  is  where  we  face  th 
sic — " 

"Elfie!    I  feel  so  ashamed,  I  halt : 
cowardly  soul  for  bringing  this — hi 
ating  thing  upon  you!  I  don't  believ 
ever  told  a  lie  in  your  life,  until  yc 
mixed  up  in  my  rotten  affairs! 
times — ever  so  many  times — I  have 
ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face. 
now — " 

"And  now  there's  another  angel  j 
the  shining  ranks — Bill  Kennedy, 
me  you're  ashamed  to  look  Bill  i 
face  and  I'll  really  lose  my  wool! 
Larry — I  only  call  you  Larry  whe 
angry.   It's  what  he  used  to  call 
you  have  been  a  heaven-inspired 
idiot,  and  your  own  enemy.   You 
done   the   maddest   things.    You' 
passionately  wayward  as  a  young 
and  now  you  have  run  into  a  stone  1 

"Elfie— what  shall  I  do?" 

"No  need  to  ask  me.  And  don' 
rot  about  your  cowardly  soul.  Yo 
in  love  with  Bill  Kennedy  the  firs 
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t/net  him.  and  he's  in  love  with  you. 

[F::j»w  you,  my  dear.   So,  I  know  what 

,Ili!|i  do.    You  will  tell  him  the  truth. 

,  wouldn't  have  an  hour's  peace  of 

r  until  he  knew  it.  You'd  rather  lose 
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Graw  said,  "Stay  here  in  this  room, 
le,  door  doesn't  lock,"  and  then 
out. 

wley  was  in  the  long  corridor,  with 
Kennedy.    "All  surrounding  sta- 
notified,"  said  Haw  ley,  sadly      1 
think  a  woman  wearing  full  eve- 
dress  and  a  sable  cape  has  much 

108  i  e  to  get  through." 

Graw  turned  to  Kennedy    "Looks 
•■  ough  you  had  something  here.    If 

tout    ia  is  in  on  this  thing  she  has  a  hun- 

H    >cr  cent  more  savvy  than  I  gave  her 

tai     for." 

a[n  rm  Kennedy  smiled.  "Has  she  left 
•  utograph  on  the  gold  case?" 
3H  ic  has  not.  Been  handled  by  some- 
hi  xperienced  enough  to  use  a  hand- 
:o-  ief  or  something  of  the  sort." 
uly  uiedy  relaxed.  Hilary's  fingerprints 
not  there!    "Have  vou  opened  the 

^  e  Graw  chewed  reflectively.   "Going 

hide  ;  you  to  try,  presently.   Meanwhile, 

!^  o  Kings  Riding  for  an  alleged  ex- 

n«  If  all  fail,  must  smash  it.   Where's 

kc  ike?" 

O   EY  had  been  walking  toward  the 

-  i  ineled  hall.  Now ,  they  entered  it — 

.arkhall  Pike  confronted  them.   A 

!  sergeant  stood  beside  him.    The 

id  the  -'s  parchment  features  were  con- 

with  anger. 

seems.  Chief  Inspector,"  he  snarled, 

e\en  at  my  Spartan  meals  I  must 

errupted.    I  have  some  slight  ac- 

tance   with    the   present   Commis- 

of  Metropolitan  Police,  and,  by 

sir! — he  shall  hear  of  this!" 

didn't  know  we  had  a  mutual  ally 

John."    Kennedy  smiled  at  Pike. 

commissioner  is  an  old  friend  of 

ther's." 

b,  indeed,  Mr.  Kennedy?"  Larkhall 
swallowed  as  though  he  had  a  sore 
t.  "We  were  formerly  brother  offi- 
He  went  up,  and  I  went  down."  He 
1  at  McGraw.  "What  do  you  want, 

ant  you  to  be  good  enough  to  tell 
jw  an  important  witness  has  disap- 
d,  although  all  exits  guarded.  Some 
way  out?" 
lere  are  walls.  Men,  as  well  as 
eys,  have  been  known  to  climb 
But  if  you  say  you  have  constables 
i  at  both  ends  of  Hangover  Lane,  I 

your  missing  witness  would  have 
challenged." 

Graw    nodded.    "What   about  the 
side?" 

a  the  south  the  ground  adjoins  the 
rty  of  Sir  Nicholas  Porter.  It  was 
:rly  part  of  the  Hangover  estate, 
oundary  is  a  barbed-wire  entangle- 
in  a  deep  ditch." 
arch  the  north  side,"  McGraw  said, 
ged  for  co-operation,  Mr.  Pike." 
:  party  of  three,  including  Storm 

y.  went  out  across  the  courtyard 
entrance  gates.  McGraw  signaled 
e  gates  to  be  unlocked  and  as  this 
one,  the  trio  became  surrounded  by 
g  reporters.  Cars  choked  the  lane, 
ras  clicked.    Notebooks  appeared. 

hing  for  you,  boys,"  drawled  the 
inspector.    "So  don't  bother  me. 
I'm  ready  to  talk  I'll  say  so." 
they  walked  along  the  lane  Ken- 
was  thinking.    He  had  recognized 
ict  that  they  were  proceeding  par- 
>vith  that  tangled  path  on  the  other 
if  the  wall  which  he  had  explored 
He  even  remembered  a  gap  in 
■wall.    A   few  minutes  of  walking 
?ht  them  to  the  spot. 
e."  Hawley  pointed.   "The  ground 
t,  and  there  are  clear  tire  marks.  It 
to  me  as  though  a  car  had  stood 
close  up  to  the  wall,  and  not  so 
igo." 
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"I  think  I  can  give  you  the  time,  ap- 
proximately," Kennedy  volunteered. 

"How's  that?"  McGraw  asked. 

"You  will  remember  asking  me  to  go 
and  talk  to  Mr.  Pike?  Well — as  I  was  oil 
my  way  to  look  for  him.  1  heard  a  cai 
being  driven,  very  cautiously,  along  this 
lane.  1  thought  nothing  of  it  then,  but  I 
see.  now,  that  it  may  have  been  impor- 
tant." 

McGraw  consulted  his  wrist  watch. 
"Give  me  a  lift  up,"  he  said  to  Hawley. 

Hawley  and  Storm  Kennedy  shared 
the  lift,  until  the  chief  inspector  knelt  in 
a  jagged  opening.  A  few  moments  only 
he  remained  there,  then  rose  upright, 
turned  and  jumped  down.  "Fallen  blocks 
on  the  other  side.  Someone  strong 
enough  could  have  hauled  her  up  all 
right." 

"Probably  stood  on  the  roof  of  his 
car,"  Kennedy  said. 

McGraw  stared  at  tire  marks  in  the 
lush  grass,  then  looked  at  Kennedy. 
"Which  way  was  the  car  going.'" 

"Hard  to  say.  My  impression  was — 
this  way."   Kennedy  pointed  west 

"Better  talk  to  the  man  at  the  back 
gate." 

They  started  off  and  a  few  minutes 
later  came  in  sight  of  the  back  gate, 
where  a  constable  whom  Kennedy  recog- 
nized as  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  him 
earlier  stood  beside  an  Austin  Seven.  He 
saluted  McGraw. 

"Car  came  down  Hangover  Lane  at 
about  eleven-ten  this  morning.  Passed 
you.  What  were  your  orders?"  McGraw 
asked. 

The  constable,  a  good-looking  young 
Irishman,  glanced  once  at  Hawley  and 
then  answered  nervously,  "Inspector's 
orders  were,  sir,  to  challenge  anyone 
trying  to  leave  the  grounds  or  coming 
down  the  lane." 

"Remember  the  car  I  mean?" 

"Yes,  sir.  An  old  sedan." 

"Who  was  driving?" 

"A  newspaperman,  sir.  He  showed  me 
his  press  pass.  He  said  he  couldn't  get 
into  Hangover  House  and  was  trying  to 
find  the  nearest  call  box  to  report  to  his 
paper." 

"Name?" 

The  constable  produced  a  small  note- 
book. "James  Findlater,  of  the  Evening 
Herald." 

"Anybody  with  him?" 

"Well,  no.  Except  there  was  a  dark 
topcoat,  or  that's  what  it  looked  like,  ly- 
ing piled  up  on  the  floor." 

McGraw  turned  and  walked  in  at  the 
gate.  As  Storm  Kennedy  followed,  his 
glance  sought  the  bench  below  the  la- 
burnum.   But  it  was  deserted. 

A  HAWTHORN  tree  stood  in  a  se- 
cluded corner  of  the  garden  not  far 
from  an  apple  orchard.  Its  aged  majesty 
was  surrounded  by  a  rustic  seat.  To  this 
spot  Mrs.  Muller  had  retired,  hoping  to 
remain  unobserved. 

She  had  just  two  cigarettes  left  in  her 
case;  and  now  she  decided  to  light  one  of 
them.  In  the  act  of  doing  so,  she  paused. 
The  tiny  flame  of  her  lighter  flickered, 
and  went  out. 

"Hullo!  Er — I've  been  searching  for 
you  everywhere — Delilah."  Mr.  Love- 
lace stood  in  the  opening,  balancing  a 
cup  and  saucer. 

"Have  you?"  she  spoke  coolly.  "Well, 
here  I  am.  I  found  it  oppressive  up  there. 
This  is  a  shady  spot." 

"It's — er — delightful.  I  don't  suppose 
I  should  ever  have  found  it,  if — er — I 
hadn't  been  looking  for  you."  He  came 
across  and  placed  cup  and  saucer  on 
the  seat.  "I'm  afraid  this  coffee  is  quite 
cold." 

"Thank  you,  all  the  same."  She  forced 
a  smile. 

Lovelace  sat  down,  and  Mrs.  Muller 
bravely  sipped  the  gray  and  gruesome 
potion. 

"Please  tell  me  if  it's  going  to  bore  you 
terribly  if  I  go  on  from — er — where  I  left 
off." 


"It  could  not  possihh  bore  me."  she 
lied 

Mrs.  Muller  had  draped  her  wrap  be- 
hind her.  She  now  reclined  against  it, 
one  ivory  arm  extended  along  the  back 
o(  the  seat,  her  long,  dark  eyes  half 
closed  in  resignation,  Lovelace's  glance 
lingered  for  a  moment  on  slim  jeweled 
fingers  and  then  returned  to  her  face. 

"You  see  er  you're  so  wonderful. 
You  seem  to  be  all  the  beautiful  women 
of  poetry — er — in  one,  as  it  were.  So  I 
know  you  will  understand  if  I  tell  you 
that  /  am  two  persons,  as  well.  Poetry, 
and — er — music,  don't  pay  awfully  well, 
you  know.  A  man  has  to — er — find  some 
other  job  to  keep  him  going." 

"What  a  pity!"  she  murmured. 

"Yes — it  is  a  pity — " 

MR.  LOVELACE  became  suddenly 
silent.  A  change  had  crept  over 
Mrs.  Muller's  face.  She  was  staring  past 
him.  as  if  at  once  fascinated  and  repelled 
— and  her  gaze  rested  on  the  opening  in 
the  yew  hedge.  Lovelace  turned,  peer- 
ing in  the  same  direction. 

Mohammed  Ibn  LahQn  stood  there, 
placidly  watching  them.  Finding  himself 
to  be  observed,  he  bowed  in  his  ceremo- 
nious manner,  and  was  gone  as  silently 
as  he  had  come. 

"That  man  frightens  me,  for  some  rea- 
son." Mrs.  Muller's  husky  voice  was  low 
pitched.  "Don't  leave  me  alone  with  him, 
Allen.  He  spoke  to  me  last  night,  just  be- 
fore— I  had  to  go  and  look  at  the  body. 
I  felt  as  though  I  lay  naked  on  a  dissect- 
ing table." 

"I'm  sorry  he  upsets  you." 

Voices  became  audible  beyond  the  yew 
hedge.  One,  the  softly  musical  voice  of 
Mohammed,  the  other  that  flat  mono- 
tone which  characterized  Sergeant  Sam- 
ple. A  moment  later,  the  sergeant  stepped 
through  the  opening.  He  still  wore  his 
blue  raincoat  which  he  had  neglected  to 
remove  since  his  arrival. 

"I've  been  looking  for  you,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

His  remark  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Lovelace,  who  sprang  nervously  to  his 
feet.   "Oh — well,  I'm  here." 

"Certain  questions  about  a  book — " 

"Er — quite  so.    I  quite  agree." 

Sample  nodded.  "Better  come  along. 
The  chief  inspector  is  waiting." 

Mrs.  Muller  watched  the  two  until 
they  became  swallowed  up  by  the  gap  in 
the  tall  hedge.  And  they  had  disappeared 
for  no  more  than  a  few  seconds  when 
Mohammed  walked  through.  Mrs. 
Muller  sat  quite  still.  He  crossed  to  her, 
slowly,  his  gait  graceful  and  leisurely. 

"I  have  returned,  Mrs.  Muller,"  he 
said,  the  soft  eyes  gentle  but  compel- 
ling, "to  speak  to  you  in  friendship. 
There  are  matters  upon  which  I  may  be 
able  to  advise  you."  .  .  . 

The  phone  in  Larkhall  Pike's  study 
had  become  a  busy  line. 

James  Findlater,  it  seemed,  was  really 
attached  to  the  Evening  Herald.  News- 
hungry  reporters  outside  the  locked 
gates  all  knew  him,  knew  his  old  sedan. 
Two  of  them  had  seen  him  slip  away 
and  drive  along  the  lane.  An  alert  was 
flashed  to  all  points  north,  south,  east 
and  west  of  Hangover  House. 

Sidonia,  according  to  the  entertain- 
ment department  of  Jarretts,  had  recently 
been  employed  by  Sammy  Sams'  Rhythm 
Seven  as  a  vocalist.  They  believed  her  to 
be  an  American.  Mr.  Sams,  who  might 
know  more  about  her,  couldn't  be  lo- 
cated. His  band,  with  Sidonia,  was  pro- 
grammed by  the  BBC.  to  broadcast  at 
two  thirty  that  afternoon. 

Storm  Kennedy  wondered  what  had 
become  of  Hilary.  He  couldn't  see  her 
from  the  terrace  and  had  failed  to  find 
her  anywhere  in  the  house.  He  was  on 
his  way  out  to  the  courtyard  when  he  met 
Mrs.  Muller  coming  in.  She  glanced 
down  at  her  mink  wrap,  extended  her 
hands  and  shrugged  resignedly. 

"Neither  the  occasion  nor  the  tempera- 
ture for  furs,  Mr.  Kennedy!    But  I  went 
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out  there  to  speak  to  my  driver,  who  has 
been  waiting,  I  am  told,  for  hours — and 
I  didn't  want  to  be  photographed  de- 
collete" in  broad  daylight!" 

Kennedy  laughed  outright.  Mrs. 
M tiller's  dark  eyes  betrayed  an  admira- 
ble sense  of  humor.  "Perhaps,"  he  sug- 
gested, "the  chief  inspector  might  be 
induced  to  let  him  go.  Shall  I  ask  him?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  would  be  a 
truly  Christian  act!  The  chief  inspector 
appalls  me.  I  feel,  when  he  speaks  to  me, 
as  if  I  were  back  in  the  days  of  the  Span- 
ish Inquisition.  My  faithful  cavalier, 
Mr.  Lovelace,  was  summoned  to  an  in- 
terview and  I  haven't  seen  him  since.  Do 
you  think  he  has  been  arrested?" 

"Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine,  Mrs. 
Muller.  But  I  can  try  to  find  out.  Do 
you  know  him  well?" 

"Good  heavens,  no!"  She  laughed.  "I 
had  never  seen  him  in  my  life  until  last 
night;  since  then  I  have  seen  him  wher- 
ever I  turn!" 

Storm  Kennedy  was  disposed  to  be- 
lieve her.  He  dismissed  a  former,  vague 
theory  that  Mrs.  Muller  and 
Lovelace  might  be  secretly 
associated.  In  the  first  place, 
Mrs.  Muller  was  cultured,  al- 
though her  nationality  puzzled 
him.     Mr.  Lovelace  was  not. 

"I  am  now  growing  really 
curious,"  Kennedy  declared, 
"concerning  the  fate  of  your 
Mr.  Lovelace."  . . . 

Storm  Kennedy's  assumed 
concern,  even  if  real,  would 
not  have  been  misplaced.  At 
about  this  time  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Lovelace  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

He  sat,  uncomfortably,  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  a  chair 
set  before  the  desk  in  Lark- 
hall  Pike's  study.  McGraw 
watched  him  across  the  desk. 

"You  described  yourself  to 
Superintendent  Croker  as  a 
lyric  writer  and  composer. 
Correct?"  McGraw  asked. 

"Well — er — I've  been  pub- 
lished." 

"Any  titles  you  could  men- 
tion?" Sample  intoned. 

"Titles?  Yes.  Mrs.  Muller 
was  playing  a  published  song 
of  mine,  last  night— after  the 
band  had  gone:  Summer  Is 
Winter    When    You're    Not    Around." 

"Good  title,"  McGraw  said.  "But 
first  point  I  should  like  to  clear  up  is 
why  you  didn't  give  your  real  name  to 
the  superintendent." 

Mr.  Lovelace  was  mauling  the  relics  of 
a  white  tie.  "Er — if  I  may  say  something. 
I  came  in  to — er — try  to  explain  what 
happened.  But — er — you  took  me  up  on 
other  things."  He  delved  in  a  pocket  of 
his  tail  coat  and  produced  a  sheet  of  mu- 
sic. "I  am  known — er — professionally,  as 
Allen  Lovelace.  I  always  think  of  myself 
as  Allen  Lovelace." 

"Is  that  so?"  McGraw  murmured. 
"But  according  to  your  charge  sheet,  or 
inventory  of  fittings  and  refreshments 
provided,  or  whatever  it's  called,  Jarretts 
think  of  you  as  Percy  Bailey.   Correct?" 

SERGEANT  SAMPLE  passed  a  black- 
bound  book  across  the  desk  to  Mr. 
Lovelace.  "Your  property.  We've  done 
with  it." 

"Clear  to  me  what  happened,"  Mc- 
Graw continued.  "Fell  hard  for  Mrs. 
Muller.  Didn't  want  to  blow  prospects 
sky-high  by  telling  her  you  were  the  man 
from  Jarretts.  Said  your  name  was  Love- 
lace. Idiotic  behavior,  Mr.  Bailey.  If  I 
took  a  different  view  of  it,  might  prove 
serious.  Employed  by  Jarretts  to  manage 
these  out-of-town  parties?" 

"Yes,  Inspector." 

"Supposed  to  mix,  unobtrusively,  with 
guests;  see  that  wheels  run  smoothly?" 

"Just  so,  Inspector.  Just  so." 

"Swear  that  the  evidence  you  gave  to 
Superintendent  Croker  and  have  given  to 


me  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth?  Think.  You're  in 
danger." 

"I — I  swear,  solemnly!" 

"Got  a  car  outside,  haven't  you?"  Mc- 
Graw said.    "Then  beat  it!"  .  .  . 

Storm  Kennedy  stood  in  the  court- 
yard, wondering  what  had  become  of 
Mr.  Lovelace's  Morris,  when  the  black 
wagon  was  driven  in.  Two  men  jumped 
down  and  dragged  a  stretcher  from  in- 
side. 

He  turned  and  went  in.  The  absence 
of  Hilary  and  Elfie  began  to  puzzle  him. 
In  the  lobby  he  almost  collided  with  Ser- 
geant Sample,  hurrying  out. 

"Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Kennedy.  You're 
wanted."  Sample  stopped  the  men  with 
the  stretcher.  "Stand  by,  you  two.  Body 
to  be  moved  later.  Wait  for  the  chief  in- 
spector's orders." 

"What's  happening,  Sergeant?"  Ken- 
nedy asked. 

"Conference.  This  way."  Sample 
opened  the  study  door  and  stood  aside  to 
allow  Storm  Kennedy  to  enter  first. 


"More  fed  up  than  alarmed,"  Ell 
swered  gruffly.  "I  had  taken  a  looi 
side  to  see  how  thick  the  fog  wa« 
met  Mr.  Kennedy  coming  in.  I  w 
tell  Hilary  that  he'd  gallantly  offet 
act  as  pilot." 

"Where  were  you  coming  from, 
Hilary?"  McGraw  asked. 

Hilary's  quiet  voice  was  per 
composed:  "It's  rather  difficult  i 
member,  exactly.  I  had  been  on  tr 
race,  outside  the  powder  room.  I  su 
I  had  just  come  in,  but  I  can't  be 
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On  the  threshold  of  the  darkened 
room,  Kennedy  stopped.  McGraw  sat 
behind  the  desk;  in  a  chair  placed  before 
it,  Miss  Elphinstowe;  and  in  a  third  chair 
close  to  the  draped  French  windows  he 
saw  Hilary.  He  couldn't  read  her  expres- 
sion. 

"Be  so  good  as  to  sit  there,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy." 

Kennedy  sat  down.  Sample  shut  the 
door  and  crossed  to  his  usual  place  at  the 
chief  inspector's  elbow 

"May  perhaps  have  wondered,"  Mc- 
Graw went  on,  "what  had  become  of 
these  two  ladies.  Well,  I  held  them  in- 
communicado for  a  while.  Had  one  of 
the  locked  rooms  opened  for  their  ac- 
commodation. I  happen  to  be  aware  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  interested  in  Lady  Hil- 
ary's affairs." 

"What  of  it?"  Kennedy  challenged. 

"Didn't  want  any  more  conspiracy," 
McGraw  stated  bluntly.  "Wanted  you 
present  when  I  interviewed  these  ladies, 
but  didn't  want  a  prepared  case.  I'm 
looking  for  facts."  He  glanced  down  at 
two  sheets  of  paper  which  lay  on  the 
desk.  "These  statements  made  before 
Superintendent  Croker  are  unsatisfac- 
tory." He  turned  in  Elfie's  direction. 
"You  say  here  that  at  the  time,  approxi- 
mate, of  the  murder,  you  came  along  the 
corridor  outside,  and — I  quote  your  own 
words — 'barged  right  into  her' — meaning 
Lady  Hilary.  Does  that  mean  she  was 
running,  or  you  were?" 

"Well — I  suppose  she  was  speeding 
somewhat." 

"Did  she  appear  to  be  alarmed?" 


MCGRAW  held   up   a  typed 
"Better  refresh  your  memory, 
Hilary.     Here's  your  statement." 

Sample  took  the  sheet,  and  w 
across  to  Hilary,  to  whom  he  hant 
and  then  returned. 

"Switch   on    the    light    behind 
McGraw  suggested. 

Storm  Kennedy  was  on  his  fee 
flash.  "Let  me  do  it!" 

But  he  was  too  late.  Hilary  sto< 
stepped  to  the  right-hand  side  c 
French  windows  and  to 
a  switch  set  in  the  frame 
floor  lamp  at  once  o< 
lighted. 

Kennedy  sat  down,  hi 
clenched. 

Hilary,  who  had  res 
her  seat,  looked  up.  He 
was  colorless,  but  her 
posure  remained  unn 
She  smiled  at  Storm  Ken 
"Thank  you,  Bill,"  she 
softly,  and  turned  to  Mc<! 
"If  you've  been  wonderiri 
spector,  who  switched  o 
light  in  this  room  last  ni^ 
did.  Is  that  what  you  w 
to  know?" 

"May  /  speak,  now, 
Inspector?"  Kennedy  ask 
"Rather  hear  what  else 
Hilary  has  to  tell  us." 

But,  before  Hilary  or 
one  present  could  speak, 
was  a  ghostly  interruptio 
agonized  groan  came 
somewhere  beyond  the  a 
opening  at  the  stairhead 
eryone  seated  in  the 
stood  up. 

McGraw  swung  arour 

Sample.    "That  bedroom 

locked?" 

"No,  sir.  Wilson  left  the  key  up 

with  other  exhibits  after  testing  fr 

gerprints.   But  one  of  us  has  been  ii 

ever  since — " 

A  dull  thud  and  the  sound  of  shi 
movements  shot  an  icy  chill  th 
Storm  Kennedy's  veins.  "There  c 
no  one  in  that  room,"  he  said. 
"No  one  alive,"  Sample  agreed. 
Shuffling  continued.  To  it  was  a 
now,  a  wordless  mutter.  Storm  Kei 
instinctively  crossed  to  Hilary  an 
his  arms  about  her,  as  she  stood,  b< 
him,  watching  the  stairs.  He  coul 
her  heart  beating  hammer  strokes 

Chief  Inspector  McGraw  had  | 
far  as  the  newel  post  when  an  a| 
tion  appeared  on  the  stairhead.  I 
that  of  the  murdered  man,  parti 
veloped  in  the  sheet  which  had  co 
him!  His  face  in  color  resembled 
chalk,  his  eyes  blazed  feverishly, 
gan  to  stagger  down. 

"La — "  he  whispered,  and  stre 
out  one  bare  arm  as  if  pointing.  "I 
La—" 

"Geoff!"     The   name   burst,   a 
pressed  shriek,  from  Hilary  lips, 
merciful  God! — Geoff!" 

The  sheeted  figure  stumbled,  fell 
Graw  caught  him,  and  eased  an 
body  to  the  floor.   The  chief  inspe 
glance  flickered,  momentarily,  ovei 
ary,  collapsed,  now,  in  Storm  Kenr    *^ 
arms. 
Sergeant  Sample  ran  forward. 
"Leave  him  to  me."    McGraw's 
was  hoarse.  "Get  a  doctor." 

(To  be  continued  next  week) 
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rn  a  snood.  The  combina- 
,nd.  1  must  add,  one  that  1 

t>le." 
*as  J  U  without  meaning  to,   be- 
di&ij  tided  so  much  like  Pete. 
tan m   ie,"  the   man   said,   "is  Joe 
'Mm.  ||     and  I  have  been  wondering 
oi'U    !  what  yours  is." 

"  she  said,  glancing  around 
a  typq   Alice  was  tactfully  absorbed 
mens   e  across  the  room. 
temea    'The  kindest  thing  you  could 
!l,  an;    oint  would  be  to  come  over 
ntea    drink  with  me.     I'm  feeling 
my  first  night  at  Camp  Owi- 
en  I  was  fourteen.*' 
such  a  perfect  description  of 
herself  felt,  that  she  laughed 
e'd  like  to  very  much. 
d,  as  she   and   Alice   drove 
i  ranch.  Kathy  said.  "1  sup- 
illy,  but  in  some  ways  I  can't 


s  and 


the  fra   u&de  me  think  of  Pete." 
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tow 


itched 
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She 


it  ask  who  Pete  was. 
long  have  you   been  mar 


Kathy    said.      "Nine 
:our  months,  next  Tuesday. 
Uice  said,  "when  you've  lived 
ly  for  that  long,  there  are  an 
f  things  that  can  remind  you 

;rmK 

Kathy  said,  "I  knew  why  it 

1  the  way  it  does." 

narriage,"  Alice  said.    "Some 

get  married  without  having 

but  not  many.    Normally, 

e  part  of  you.  We  call  the  six 

>end  here  The  Cure,  but  we're 

not.  g  ourselves.     It's  no  more  a 

n  amputation  is. 

tot 
Jay  i 
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y  round  in  Reno  turned  out 
be  particularly  breathless, 
a  girl's  camp,  Alice  said — 
jut  the  leatherwork.  Kathy 
wyer,  and  the  proper  papers, 
jiental  cruelty."  were  sent  off 
i  sign.  The  phrase  was  only  a 
lality,  and  she  hoped  Pete 
erstand  that. 

n't  accusing  him  of  anything, 
was  no  anger  in  what  she  was 
e  wasn't  getting  rid  of  Pete — 
,  isolving  a  marriage,  because 
lad  become  a  series  of  prob- 
oo  much  to  cope  with,  along 
thing  else. 

ed  her  on  the  phone  three 
first  week  and  she  saw  him 
The  second  week,  he  called 
took  her  to  dinner  twice.  The 
dined  together  three  times, 
rodeo  and  a  moonlight  picnic. 
it  was  every  day. 
lernoon  they  went  riding  in  the 
JCathy    wore    levis    and    high- 
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heeled  boots,  a  brilliant  shirt,  and 
cow  bo >  version  of  a  pork-pie  hat. 
knew  exactly  how  she  looked — how 
meant  to  look- -and  she  was  pretty  sure 
Joe  would  be  aware  of  it.  He  was.  al- 
though he  didn't  say  anything.  He  just 
kept  looking  at  her  as  if  a  new  thought 
bad  occurred  to  him. 

lhe  sun  was  low  when  they  turned 
back  toward  town.  Far  out  across  the 
level  floor  o\  the  desert,  a  tiny  flicker  of 
light  appeared  like  a  flame.  Kathy 
pointed  it  out  to  Joe. 

"Reflection  from  the  sun,"  Joe  said. 
They  watched  it  as  they  rode  on.  "The 
blazing  rock,"  he  said.  "Haven't  you 
heard  about  it?" 

Kathy  said  she  hadn't. 

"Well,"  Joe  said,  "it  seems  that  long, 
long  ago  an  Indian  girl  had  a  lover  who 
set  out  toward  the  setting  sun  one  day  on 
some  sort  of  expedition  and  never  came 
back.  The  lady  waited  for  him  the  rest 
of  her  life,  but  he  didn't  show.  When 
she  died,  she  asked  the  Great  Spirit  to 
turn  her  into  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert,  so  that  she  could  wait  for  him 
forever,  and  to  let  her  love  shine  always 
like  a  beacon  to  guide  him  to  her  if  he 
ever  came  back." 

In  a  few  minutes,  they  came  to  the 
rock  and  got  off  their  horses  to  look  at 
it.  At  close  range  it  wasn't  particularly 
remarkable,  except  that  there  were  no 
other  rocks  near  it.  The  western  face 
was  heavily  flecked  with  some  kind  of 
crystals,  which  accounted  for  the  re- 
flection. 

"It's  a  strange  sort  of  legend,  isn't  it?" 
Kathy  said.     "For  Reno." 

Joe  said,  "I  haven't  told  you  the 
strangest  part  of  it.  It's  impossible  to 
see  the  flame,  no  matter  who  you  are. 
unless  you're  in  love." 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  said  that,  and 
she  tried  to  look  away.  But  she  couldn't, 
and  then  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
(he  sick  emptiness  she  had  been  feeling 
so  long  went  away. 

After  a  moment,  she  said,  "Do  you 
love  me,  Joe?" 

"Yes."  Joe  said.    "Do  you  love  me?" 

"Yes,"  said  Kathy. 

That  night  she  couldn't  sleep.  About 
two  o'clock,  she  woke  Alice  up,  and 
Alice  put  on  a  bathrobe  and  slippers 
and  took  a  package  of  cigarettes,  and 
they  went  out  to  the  front  yard. 

"It's  Joe,  isn't  it?"  she  said.  Kathy 
nodded.  "You're  lucky,"  Alice  said. 
"I'm  glad."  After  a  moment,  she  added, 
"And  envious." 

"It  worries  me  a  little  though,"  Kathy 
said,  "the  way  he  keeps  reminding  me 
of  Pete.    The  way  Pete  used  to  be — " 

"Why  not?"  Alice  said.  "All  of  us 
gals  here  were  in  love  with  the  guys  we 


■"And  when  we  saw  the  hurricane  coming, 
believe  me.  we  pulled  out  of  there  fast" 
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married.  The  only  trouble  was  they 
didn't  really  exist.  They  were  ideas  we 
di earned  up  to  be  in  love  with.  After  we 
got  to  the  point  where  we  couldn't  kid 
ourselves  about  the  flesh  and  blood  ver- 
sions any  more,  we  came  to  Reno." 

"And  maybe  Joe's  the  guy  I  thought  1 
married?"  Kathy  said. 

"Could  be,"  Alice  agreed. 

The  next  day,  when  Joe  telephoned 
he  said,  "Look.  1  want  to  explain  why 
I'm  here  establishing  residence  and  not 
my  wife." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  Kathy  told  him. 

"Well,"  said  Joe,  "it  might.  Mary's 
a  career  woman.  She  couldn't  take  the 
time  oil  from  her  job.  She  edits  Book 
World." 

Kathy  found  herself  boundlessly  un- 
interested in  Mary  MacKenzie. 

"Dinner  tonight?"  Joe  said.  "Shall 
I  call  for  you  about  eight?" 

"All  right,"  Kathy  said,  but  even  as 
she  said  it,  she  knew  she  wouldn't  be 
there. 

AT  EIGHT  o'clock  the  plane  she  was 
k  in  was  over  Utah,  and  the  next 
morning  she  was  in  New  York.  It  was 
ten  o'clock  by  the  time  she  got  to  Pete's 
office.  She  walked  in  unannounced,  while 
Pete's  secretary  stared,  open-mouthed. 

Pete  was  at  his  desk.  He  looked  up, 
and  she  had  a  glimpse  of  the  haunted  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes  before  astonishment 
obliterated  it. 

"Kathy!"  he  exclaimed,  getting  to  his 
feet. 

Kathy  found  that  she  had  to  speak 
very  fast  in  order  to  say  anything  at  all. 

"A  man  fell  in  love  with  me  out 
there,"  she  said.  "It  was  something  I 
didn't  think  would — ever  happen  again." 
Maybe  this  was  abrupt,  but  there  was 
no  other  way  of  doing  it.  She  swallowed 
hard  and  continued  with  great  determi- 
nation. "If  somebody  else  fell  in  love 
with  me,  maybe  you  could  again — " 

Pete's  voice  was  almost  inaudible. 
"Yes — "  he  said.  "My  God,  yes, 
Kathy—" 

"Maybe,"  she  went  on,  "I've  insisted 
too  much  on  things  being  the  way  they 
were  at  first.  We're  older  now.  Nine 
years  and  five  months,  tomorrow — " 

Pete  didn't  say  anything. 

Kathy  said,  "I  don't  know  whether 
Joe — this  man — was  really  like  you  or 
not,  but  I  never  thought  of  him  as  any- 
body but  you — " 

She  stopped  because  this  was  getting 
involved  and  rather  abstruse.  After  all, 
what  she  wanted  so  much  to  say  was 
very  simple. 

She  said  slowly  and  carefully,  "I  love 
you,  Pete." 

Then  she  hurried  out,  past  the  still 
astounded  secretary,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  the  day  till  late  afternoon  on  a  series 
of  unimportant  and  impromptu  errands. 
At  last  the  sense  of  unreality  that  is  the 
aftermath  of  shock  began  to  fade,  and 
she  was  able  to  go  home. 

There  was  a  special-delivery  letter 
waiting  for  her — it  must  have  caught  a 
plane  shortly  after  hers.  It  was  from 
Alice  and  enclosed  a  note  that  had  been 
delivered  by  messenger  to  the  ranch  after 
she  had  left. 

The  note  said:  "Kathy — Forgive  me 
for  breaking  our  dinner  date — I'm 
taking  the  train  for  New  York  tonight. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  made  up  that 
yarn  about  the  Indian  legend  and  the 
blazing  rock  unless  it  was  because  it  was 
the  kind  of  thing  Mary  and  I  used  to 
amuse  ourselves  with  in  the  old  days — 
I  had  been  thinking  a  lot  about  her 
lately. 

"Anyhow,  it  made  me  realize  that  you 
and  I  were  in  love — but  not  with  each 
other.  I  guess  you  don't  ask,  'Do  you 
love  me?'  if  there's  no  doubt  about  it;  you 
say,  '1  love  you.' — Joe." 
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Like  good 

FOOD? 
IT/ 

always  carry 

TOMS 

The  more  delicious  the 
food,  the  more  you  may 
be  tempted  to  over- 
indulge. So  have  Turns 
handy  for  almost  instant 
relief  of  acid  indiges- 
tion, gas  and  heartburn! 
There's  no  baking  soda 
in  Turns.  No  danger  of 
acid  rebound.  Nothing 
to  mix  or  stir,  either. 
Take  Turns  like  candy 
mints — any  time,  any- 
where, as  often  as  need- 
ed. Get  yourself  some 
Turns  (his  very  day. 
All  drugstores. 
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try  one  or  two  TUMS 
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Collier's  believes... 

Good  Medicine  Doesn't  Mean  Sociali: 


Britain. 


OW  would  you  like  to  have 
your  doctoring  taken  care  of  by 
the  government?  It  could  happen 
here.  It  has  happened  in  Great 
Lester  Velie  of  our  staff  gives  his  repor- 
torial  impression  of  the  first  six  months'  experi- 
ence of  the  British  plan  in  this  week's  issue. 

In  Britain,  doctors,  medicines,  dental  care, 
hospital  beds  are  free.  The  government  collects 
the  taxes  assessed  for  health  and  pays  the  bills. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  people  look  to  the 
government  for  their  medical  care.  About  the 
same  proportion  of  doctors  and  dentists  are  on 
the  government  panels. 

Those  to  whom  Mr.  Velie  talked  like  the  Brit- 
ish service.  Patients  appeared  to  approve.  Doc- 
tors had  reservations.  The  British  government 
will  spend  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for 
medical  care.  Obviously  this  is  a  heavy  load. 

Government  medical  service  could  come  to 
the  United  States  in  two  ways.  Governor  Earl 
Warren  is  urging  the  California  legislature  to 
establish  a  state  system  of  health  insurance. 
President  Truman  has  recommended  a  national 
system. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  both  urge  gov- 
ernment health  insurance.  Of  course  most 
American  doctors  and  dentists  are  opposed  to 
it.  The  doctors  say,  "No,"  regardless  of  whether 
the  plan  is  state  or  national.  They  accept  pri- 
vately operated  health  insurance.  They  oppose 
the  government-operated  plans. 

The  arguments  for  government  medical  care 
are  much  the  same  whether  they  are  being  of- 
fered by  Democrats  in  Washington  or  Republi- 
cans in  Sacramento  or  Welshmen  in  London. 
The  gist  is  that  only  the  well-to-do  can  afford  to 
pay  the  high  cost  of  adequate  medical  care. 

In  Washington,  Oscar  Ewing  is  leading  the 
fight  for  President  Truman's  national  plan.  Mr. 
Ewing  is  a  Democrat,  but  he  used  to  be  a  law 
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partner  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes  was  both  Republican  and 
conservative.  When  his  partner,  Mr.  Ewing, 
sponsors  national  health  insurance  in  the  United 
States,  obviously  the  proposal  will  be  vigorously 
presented. 

As  the  arguments  about  government  doctors 
and  private  doctors  reach  Congress,  the  news- 
paper headlines  and  the  radio  broadcasters,  it 
will  not  accordingly  be  easy  to  brush  it  off  as  a 
Socialist  scheme.  Oscar  Ewing  is  much  too 
adroit  a  counselor  to  let  his  client,  President 
Truman,  be  put  in  that  hole. 

Free  medical  care,  however,  is  a  Socialist 
project  in  Great  Britain.  The  Labor  government 
is  a  Socialist  government.  The  British  now  like 
the  word  Socialist.  After  1950,  when  there  will 
be  an  election,  they  may  think  differently.  Or, 
maybe  not. 

Oscar  Ewing  in  Washington  says  national  in- 
surance is  simply  a  method  of  paying  for  com- 
plete medical  care  by  a  prepayment  plan.  If  his 
program  is  adopted  he  thinks  that  through  the 
Social  Security  Agency  85,000,000  Americans 
will  be  immediately  cared  for  by  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Plan.  Later  the  plan  will  be 
extended  to  take  care  of  120  to  130  millions  of 
people. 

Mr.  Ewing  argues  that  half  of  us  live  in  fami- 
lies in  which  the  income  is  no  more  than  $3,000 
a  year.  Such  people,  he  says,  cannot  afford  and 
do  not  get  adequate  medical  care.  Mr.  Ewing 
says  that  only  20  per  cent  of  our  population  can 
afford  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  benefits  the 
present  system  offers. 

The  doctors  generally — with  exceptions,  of 
course — and  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  particular  disagree  wholly  with  the  Ewing 
plan.  They  do  not  concede  his  facts.  The  Ad- 
ministration in  spite  of  opposition  is  pushing  for 
national  health  insurance. 


Socialist  or  otherwise,  so  far  as  oi 
learned,  the  British  patronize  and  app 
national  Health  Plan.   It  is  true  that 
patients  have  to  stand  in  line  to  get  to  I 
office  or  to  a  dentist's  chair.  Patients  hi 
doctors  listed  by  the  government.  Doc] 
plan  may  not  charge  fees  to  government 
They  can,  however,  have  private  patieif 

But  the  majority  of  the  British  seem  I 
ting  something  better  than  they  had  b| 
far  as  the  record  goes  both  patients  anl 
like  the  new  plan.  There  is  a  minoritf 
not  like  government  medicine.  Perhal 
cent  of  the  doctors  are  not  in  the  pi 
question  will  come  up  in  1950  whenj 
election  is  held. 

Collier's  thinks  that  American  docl 
American  political  leaders  should  gil 
minded  consideration  both  to  the  Britisl 
ence  and  to  the  American  needs.  Al 
Ewing's  figures  right?  Do  a  majority  o| 
cans  fail  to  get  adequate  medical  care? 

A  great  many  Americans  admittedl; 
have  adequate  medical  and  dental  care 
great  many  who  do  have  competent  i 
much  more  than  they  can  afford.  For  ; 
middle  income  a  serious  illness  can  be 
financial  catastrophe. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  lately 
oping  private  insurance  plans  for  paying 
medical  and  hospital  care.  Collier's  thi 
both  sides  to  the  argument  in  this  countr 
make  concessions. 

If  the  doctors  and  the  politicians  are  v, 
look  at  the  facts,  there  should  be  no  tfl 
working  out  an  American  plan.  We  do 
to  be  Socialistic.  We  do  want  good  medi 
We  do  want  to  be  financially  solvent  ai 
pendent.  Why  not  start  out  with  good 
around  to  work  out  a  distinctively  Amer 
swer  to  a  great  human  problem?  . 


*    *    * 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 
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IARK  TWAIN  SAID: 

Everybody  talks  about  the  weather, 

tit  nobody  ever  docs  anything  about  it." 

tUT  HE  WAS  WRONG! 

four  U.  S.  Air  Force  overcame  the 
weather ...  organized  and  operated,  under 
•onstant  "blind-flying" conditions,  the  first 
dl-\\ rather  air  line  in  history! 

4s 


Wilmington,  Ohio  Washington,  D.  C. 

WO  YEARS  OF  SCHEDULED  FLIGHTSI  More  than 

5.oi K). 000    air-line    miles    flown  .  .  .  without    an 
ujury,   without   a  single  flight  being   delayed. 

READ   HOW  THEY  DID  IT... 
WHAT   IT  MEANS  TO   YOU 


RAIN!  SNOW!  Wind!  Fog!  Nothing  delayed  the  Air  Force's 
experimental  all-weather  air  line.  For  more  than  two  years, 
every  flight  was  on  schedule!  The  skilled  pilots  of  the  All- 
Weather  Flying  Division  ;  roved  that  standard  planes  could 
fly  safely  anywlierc  at  any  time! 


THEY  "BLINDED"  THEMSELVES  in  good  weather!  Red  shields 
over  the  windows  plus  special  goggles  kept  pilots  from  see- 
ing outside  the  planes.  Every  take-off  and  landing  was 
made  under  the  same  trying  conditions.  Not  a  runway 
was  seen  during  any  flight! 


Only  the  best  can  be 
Aviation  Cadets 

If  you  can  measure  up  to  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  the  Aviation  Cadets,  there's  a  wonderful 
education  and  a  thrilling  future  in  store  for  you. 
New  classes  begin  every  six  weeks.  Get  full  details 
at  your  nearest  Air  Force  Base  or  Recruiting  Office. 


WIN  YOUR  WINGS 

//// 


LANDINGS  were  made  with  the  aid  of  war-developed, 
»» ir  gTound-controlled  approach  units.  These  units  plotted 
til  planes  over  the  field  —  "talked"  the  pilot  into  position 
the  runway  —  then  safely  down  to  the  ground.  In  two 
s,  there  wasn't  a  single  accident.  Lessons  learned  will 
m  n  safer,  more  comfortable  civilian  flying  for  you. 


AT  THE  FOREFRONT  of  this,  and  many  other  projects 
designed  to  keep  America  ahead  in  the  air,  are  the  pilots 
and  aeronautical  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  .  .  .  men 
who  met  the  challenge  of  Aviation  Cadet  Training!  Tomor- 
row's leaders  in  the  great  and  growing  aviation  industry 
are  receiving  U.  S.  Air  Force  training  now! 


^ 


U.  5.  AIR  FORCE 


I    S.    ARMY    AND     AIR     FORCE     RECRUITING     SERVICE 


For  single  or  married  men  with  two  years  of  college  (or 
who  can  past  equivalent  examination).  Between  ages  of 
20   and   26'/j.   High   physical   and   moral   qualifications. 
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OF  THE  MONTH 


Metro-Coldwyn-Mayer  presents 

JAMES         JUNE 
STEWART  •  ALLYSON 

in 

THE  STRATTON  STORY" 

FRANK  MORGAN   •   AGNES  MOOREHEAD 
BILL  WILLIAMS 

A  SAM  WOOD  PRODUCTION 

Scrwn  I'lay  by  Douglas  Morrow  and  Guy  Trosper 
Story  by  Douglaa  Morrow 

Directed  by SAM  WOOD 

Produced  by JACK  CUMMINGS 


M-G-M  has  made  "The  Stratton  Story" 
and  we  are  grateful.  It  is  a  love  story,  a 
true-life  story. 

Such  stories  make  fine  motion  pictures, 
with  that  something  extra  in  authenticity 
and  warmth  and  drama  that  adds  up  to 
perfect  screen  entertainment.  Remember 
"Madame  Curie"?  And  "Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy"?  And  "Pride  of  The  Yankees"? 
And  "The  Jolson  Story"? 

M-G-M  now  places  "The  Stratton  Story" 
with  that  proud  group.  This  founded-on- 
fact  film  is  a  fascinating  human  document 
of  a  woman's  love  and  a  man's  courage. 
The  man  is  Monty  Stratton.  the  rangy, 
grinning  Texan  who  skyrocketed  to  fame, 
who  married  the  girl  of  his  dreams,  and 
who  then  was  dealt  an  unhappy  card  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deck  of  fate. 

Back  at  M-G-M,  where  he  was  an 
Academy  Award  winner,  and  directed  by 
the  one  and  only  Sam  Wood,  James  Stewart 
gives  his  best  performance.  He  rises  to 
heights  that  will  echo  throughout  the  land. 

June  Allyson  plays  opposite  Jimmy. 
Their  romance  is  touching  and  tender. 
Whether  June  is  snaring  Jimmy's  heart,  or 
giving  him  a  glimpse  of  new  horizons,  she's 
entirely  believable,  entirely  lovable. 

Frank  Morgan,  Agnes  Moorehead,  Bill 
Williams,  the  entire  cast  is  superb.  And 
there  is  a  whole  battery  of  in-the-flesh 
headliners,  including  the  famous  manager 
Jimmy  Dykes,  the  well-known  Yankee 
Bill  Dickey,  also  Gene  Beaten,  the  hero 
of  the  last  World  Series.  And  our  personal 
pennant  goes  to  producer  Jack  Cummings. 

That's  the  story  of  "The  Stratton  Story" 
—and  what  a  wonderful  success  story  it 
will  be! 
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SHAME,  SHAME,  SHAft| 

Sirs:   The  Shame  of  Our   Local 
Departments   (Jan.   22d)   is   an  e;| 
example   of  how  a  great   magazif 
muddle  the  thinking  of  a  disturb*! 
pie. . . .  The  examples  you  sight  fori 
ganda  and  argument  are  ludicroul 
This  is  not  an  antisocial  medical  || 
I   am   a    fairly   well-paid   school 
maybe  a  part  of  social  medicine. 
R.  S.  Battersby,  M.D.,  Board  ofl 
Columbil 

.  .  .  This  article  should  be  recopii| 
sent  to  officials  in  every  state  in  the 
Mr.  W.  C.  Lackly.  State  Board  of  !| 

Raleigh 

...  In  my  Chicago  Tribune  of  Jan. 
read  in  an  item  from  Loudonville. 
"Nausea,  vomiting  and  diarrhea  a 
more  than  a  third  of  this  village's  50 
residents  during  the  past  week." 
Collier's  article.  Jack  Pollack  said,  rou 
think  none  of  this  death-dealing  <  den 
terror  could  happen  to  you  or  youi  im- 
munity?   Don't  be  too  sure.    Your  M 
may  be  next."    Was  he  speaking  d  :tlv 
to  the  residents  of  Loudonville?   H  <x 
used  the  words:  "Patients  reported  n  Ni 
vomiting,    cramps,    persistent    diar  a. 
My  hat's  off  to  Pollack;  he's  pos  til 
psychic.    I  plan  to  take  his  article  II 
the    clipping   to    our   health    depai  ens 
EARLY  tomorrow  morning. 

Max  Reynolds,  Auro;  DJ 

.  .  .  The  Shame  of  Our  Local  Healt  > 
partments  excuses  following  confe  or 
Dec.  18th  was  hurt  in  accident  and  s  I ' 
hospital  by  ambulance.  I  was  d  R 
over  $500  (just  for  care).  Since  A 
1948,  I  "earned"  just  about  $500.  1  - 
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What  makes  it  worth  having? 


BY  ITSELF,  a  Bell  telephone  is  useless.  What 
makes  it  so  valuable  to  you  is  that  it  brings 
the  world  within  easy  speaking  distance  when 
connected  to  the  Bell  System  network. 

This  network  has  billions  of  parts.  All  had 
to  he  designed  and  manufactured  to  work  to- 
gether for  good  telephone  service. 

To  assure  a  dependable  source  of  good  equip- 


ment that  will  work  together  with  all  other  parts 
of  the  nation-wide  telephone  network,  Western 
Electric  long  ago  was  made  the  manufacturing 
unit  of  the  Bell  System. 

•  As  members  of  the  Bell  System,  Western  Eleetrie 
people  ean  work  most  closely  with  Bell  researeh  people 
who  design  equipment  ami  Bell  Telephone  company 
people  who  operate  it.  Result:  You  get  the  most  depend- 
able, most  valuable    telephone  service  on  earth. 


WUFACTURER 

o(;lephone  apparatus  for 
U>B*II  System. 


PURCHASER 

of  supplies  for  Bell 
Telephone  companies. 


DISTRIBUTOR 

of  Bell  telephone  appa- 
ratus and  supplies. 


INSTALLER 

of  Bell  System  central 
office  equipment. 


Western  Etectnc 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL 


SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 


a  minimal  living  and,  for  most  Americans, 
starvation.  Now  just  what  kind  of  medical 
and  hospital  service  is  this  which  will  take 
S500  for  a  five-day  service  and  from  a  fel- 
low of  such  depleted  means? 

Paul,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

"WHERE  DID  YOU  GET 
THAT  HAT?" 

Gentlemen:  I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  picture  of  Mr.  Dale  Carnegie  (Jan. 
15th)  as  a  whole,  but  with  the  hat  shown 
in  this  picture.  I  bought  one  at  Calahoun's, 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  in  September,  1928.  I  still 
have  it;  it  is  the  most  comfortable  hat  1 
have  ever  worn.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
another  like  it,  but  so  far,  have  failed.  I 
sure   would    like    to    find    out   just   where 


-\> 


he  purchased  his  hat. 

Dr.  N.  Yeates, 

Lula,  Miss. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  kelly 
was  specially  made 
on  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  England,  to 
match  the  suit. 


CORREGIDOR 

Dear  Sir:  One  of  the  bad  points  of  every 
war  is  the  fact  that  we  have  to  listen  to  so 
many  heroic  statements  after  the  fighting  is 
over.  See  I  Surrendered  Corregidor  (Jan. 
8th).  I  went  through  both  the  battle  for  Ba- 
taan  and  Corregidor,  and  General  Drake's 
statement,  "Even  the  privilege  of  dying 
fighting  was  denied  us,"  seems  rather  ab- 
surd to  me,  to  say  the  least  This  might  have 
been  true  for  those  whose  "courage"  was 
bolstered  by  200  feet  of  solid  rock  between 
them  and  the  enemy's  guns,  but  I  feel  sure 
that  anyone  who  was  looking  for  the 
"privilege  of  dying  fighting"  had  only  to 
come  out  of  the  tunnel  to  be  in  the  land  of 
golden  opportunity. 

Charles  Kirklen,  Dallas,  Texas 

...  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  read 
that  heart-gripping  story  through  several 
times.  I  wonder  if  many  others,  who  have 
read  this  saddening  portrayal  of  a  bit  of 
our  recent  history,  will  join  me  in  my  con- 
tempt for  the  word  "complacency"? 

Arthur  J.  Richie,  Toledo,  Ohio 

.  .  .  General  Drake  need  not  feel  that  any 
blame  rests  with  him,  nor  with  any  person 
west  of  San  Francisco.  I  am  the  one  who 
surrendered  Corregidor.  My  only  excuse 
is  that  I  share  this  guilt — with  some  130- 
odd  million,  then  living,  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  these  was  a  President.  My 
guilt  made  me  put  on  the  uniform  of  an 
Army  private  exactly  five  days  after  Gen- 
eral Drake  surrendered.  Today  1  find  my- 
self guilty  of  the  same  sin — of  negligent 
omission.  For  I  think  too  little,  and  far  too 
late.  Again  I  must  point  a  shaking  finger  at 
my  equally  blameful  fellow  culprits,  now 
more  than  140  million — weak.  One  of 
these,  too,  is  a  President. 

Seumas  Joseph.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PLUG  FOR  KINNEY 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  story  Father  Was  a  Tal- 
ent Scout  written  by  Harrison  Kinney 
(Dec.  11th).  1  thought  it  was  very  humor- 
ous and  cleverly  written.  Let's  have  more 
of  his  stories!  Mrs.  H.  C.  Thompson 

LOOK  WHAT  WE  STARTED! 

Dear  Editor:  A  few  months  ago  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  editor  saying  I  was  a  staid  old 
grandmother  but  liked  an  article  and  dam. 
how  glad  I  was  to  be  an  American.  Well, 
I  have  received  letters  from  everywhere 
complimenting  me  on  the  letter.  In  this 
small  town  (7.000  pop.)  '  have  been  invited 
to  speak  before  several  organizations;  I 
have  been  hailed  as  Cullman's  writer  and 
now  it  is  even  whispered  I  am  writing  a 
book.  What  I  want  to  know— where  do  1  go 
from  here?    Boy,  I  eat  it  up,  it  sort  of  gives 


me  an  enlarged  ego.  Now  I  have  to  I 
ful  what  I  write  or  say,  human  naiure 
like  it  is.    I  feel  like  I   had  really 
jack  pot  without  jingling  any  coin. 
Betty  Banks.  Cullmi 

NEW  BONES  ABOUT  IT 

Dear  Sir:  1  enjoyed  your  article 
Bones  for  Old  (Jan.  22d)  a  great  deal.  I 
just  treated  for  a  slipped  femoral  epipr 
and  expect  to  be  off  crutches  very  soo 
think  1  am  lucky  that  1  wasn't  born 
years  earlier,  because  I  probably  wou] 
have  been  cured. 

Anne  Trotter,  Dorchester,  M 

RAIN,  RAIN,  GO  AWAY 
FROM  SO.  CAL.! 

Dear  Sir:  If  California  has  freakish  wea 
(The  Week's  Mail,  Feb.  19th)  the  situa 
could  indeed  be  remedied  immediately 
the  museum  in  the  little  California  towi 
Fort  Jones  lies  the  Rain  Rock  of  the 
Klamath    River    Indians,   dug   near  H 
Creek  down  the  Klamath   River 
you  again  bury  it  deep,  there  will  be  a* 
weather,"  one  old  Indian  man  warned, 
it  was  put  in  a  truck,  hauled  to  the  muse 
a  canvas  cover  put  on  it.  California  shi 
get  busy.    The  rock  should  be  buried 
deep  that  no  one  can  ever  recover  it. 
our   beautiful   weather   will   return   to 
sunshine  state  of  California. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Cole,  Salinas, 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  WROP 

Dear  Mr.  Chenery:  Re  your  editorial  | 
22d)  Equality  Is  Not  Created  by  Lav 
could  have  also  said,  "Tradition  is  no 
moved  by  laws."   Come  to  Louisville, 
six  months,  and  you  will  understand 
we  have  segregation.   You  know  where 
race  riots  occur — in  the  North.    The  w<| 
"Nigger,"  if  that  is  a  word,  is  used  more  11 
quently  in  Boston  than  in  any  Southern  c  ! 
G.  G.  Wallace,  Louisville,  1 } 

...  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  express  I 
several  sentiments  I  am  sure  are  felt  b;| 
majority  of  Southerners.    We  here  in 
deep  South  feel  that  the  Negro  is  entitle 
equal  economic  freedom  in  every  resp 
is  entitled  to  good  homes,  churches  al 
above  all  things,  freedom  from  persecutil 
1  don't  believe  the  Negro  wants  to  live  wl 
the  white  nor  intermarry  with  us  but  I  [ 
know  they  want  freedom.    So  far  as  I  I 
concerned,  and  I'm  from  Georgia,  the  wh 
primary  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  must 
John  M.  Greer,  Chattanooga,  Te 

INDIAN  TAKERS? 

Dear   Sir:    While   looking   through 
back  issues  of  Collier's,  I  came  across 
article  about  how  difficult  it  has  been 
certain     multimillionaires     to     give    thl 
money  away.   Why  don't  they  give  it  ba| 
to  the  people  they  stole  it  from? 

Leslie  B.  Lueck,  Hustisford, 

PEACETIME  PIN-UP  GIRL 

Dear  Sir:  Glad  to  read  that  Patricia  M 
son  is  attaining  the  stardom  she  di 
(Singing  Shrew,  Jan.  15th).  As  a  servk 
man  1  had  the  su- 
preme thrill  at  the 
Hollywood  Canteen: 
Patricia  fixed  me  a 
Coke  at  the  snack 
bar!  Incidentally,  I 
have  something  in 
common  with  those 
movie  producers  who 
overlooked  a  good 
thing:  I  never  knew 
Miss  Morison  had 
that  talent,  and  a  su- 
perb figure!  I  did 
know  she  had  infinite 
charm,  something 
that  I  discovered  when  she  smiled  as  s! 
gave  me  that  Coke! 

George  W.  Robbins,  Seattle.  Was 
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Exclusive  Willard  "Safety-Fill"  Construction  to  prevent 
over-filling  and  eliminate  possible  under-the-hood  dam- 
age from  acid  spray  •  Genuine  hard  rubber  containers 
•  Wood  insulation  for  vehicles  in  normal  service  or 
Willard  Rubber  Insulation  for  vehicles  in  severe,  high 
mileage  service.  For  absolute  mastery  of  all  the  jobs 
which  batteries  do  .  .  .  get  your  Master  Duty  Willard 
now.  Sold  and  serviced  by  Willard  Dealers  everywhere. 

Buy  a  MASTER  duty 


FOR  QUICK  STARTS  •  LONG  LIFE 


lttprY    COMPANY 

BAl     I     CR     '  Rnilery  Company 
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AGE    BATTtn 


,  The  Electric  Storage  I 
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DISCRIMINATING  PEOPLE  PREFER 


MRS.  CHARLES  AMORY, 
prominent  in  New  York  and 
Palm  Reach  society.  Noted 
fur    her    varied    interests 
and  discriminating  taste, 
Mrs.  Amory  is  discrim- 
inating in  her  choice 
of  cigarettes. 


Discriminating  people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  they 
appreciate  the  kind  of  smoking  that  only  a  cork  tip  can  give.  The 
cork  tip  doesn't  stick  to  the  lips  .  . .  it's  clean  and  firm.  And  discrimi- 
nating people  prefer  Herbert  Tareyton  because  their  modern  size  not 
only  means  a  longer,  cooler  smoke,  but  that  extra  measure  of  fine 
tobacco  makes  Herbert  Tareyton  today's  most  unusual  cigarette  value. 

THERE'S     SOMETHING     ABOUT     THEM     YOU'LL     LIKE 

Copr..The  American  Tobacco  Company 
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*  Keep  Up  * 
With  the  World 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


A  classic  case  of  double  cross  which 
led  to  the  death  of  Marie  Defenbach, 
a  model,  who  was  betrayed  by  her 
pals-in-crime,  occurred  in  Chicago  in 
1900.  She  had  been  persuaded  by 
a  Dr.  August  M.  Unger  to  join  him 
and  two  accomplices  in  a  fraud  in 
which  her  first  act  was  to  assume  a 
new  name  and  move  to  another 
boardinghouse  to  avoid  interference 
by  her  family.  Then,  making  the 
men  her  beneficiaries,  she  was  to  take 
out  $70,000  worth  of  life  insurance, 
half  of  which  was  to  be  her  share  of 
the  swindle.  Her  "demise"  was  to 
be  handled  by  the  doctor,  who  would 
give  her  a  medicine  that  would  in- 
duce a  deathlike  sleep.  Later.  Unger 
assured  her,  he  would  see  she  was  re- 
vived in  a  back  room  of  the  under- 
taking parlor,  spirited  away,  and 
an  unclaimed  body  cremated  in  her 
place.  And  the  girl  believed  him! 
On  the  night  of  August  25th.  after  all 
preparations  had  been  completed, 
Marie  told  her  landlady  she  was  sick 
and  sent  a  messenger  for  the  medi- 
cine. After  taking  it,  she  died,  in 
great  agony,  in  15  minutes.  A  few 
weeks  later,  her  uncle  heard  of  her 
death,  investigated,  learned  what  had 
occurred  and,  within  six  months,  the 
men  had  been  caught  and  were  on 
trial  for  fraud.  One  turned  state's 
evidence  and  was  freed,  while  the 
doctor  and  the  other  man  received 
five-year  sentences.  They  were  not 
tried  for  murder  because  there  was 
no  proof  of  their  connection  with 
it.  Even  the  messenger  could  not 
identify  Unger  as  the  clean-shaven 
man  who  had  handed  him  the  medi- 
cine, because  the  doctor,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  regrown  his  sideburns  and 
heavy  mustache. 


Killing  a  leopard  with  his  bare 
hands  alone  was.  incredibly,  accom- 
plished by  Carl  Akeley,  the  celebrated 
American  big-game  hunter.  While  in 
British  Somaliland  in  1898,  he  shot 
and  slightly  wounded  a  leopard  at 
such  close  range  that,  before  he  could 
fire  again,  it  leaped  upon  him  and 
knocked  his  gun  to  the  ground.  Al- 
though badly  scratched  and  bitten 
in  the  ensuing  struggle.  Akeley  man- 
aged to  strangle  the  big  cat  before  it 
could  kill  him. 


Shortly  after  X  rays  were  discover 
in  1 895  and  news  of  their  penetrati: 
power  had  spread  throughout  t 
world  the  women  of  England  believ* 
the  horrifying  rumor  that  a  Briti 
firm  was  about  to  make  X-ray  spect 
cites  that  would  enable  the  wearer 
look  right  through  clothing.  In  a  ft 
months,  a  manufacturer  and  a  Lo 
don  department  store  piled  up 
small  fortune  through  the  demand  f 
their  "X-ray  proof"  underwear. — i 
Dr.  P.  E.  Lindley,  High  Point,  N. 


DRAWINGS   BY   JACK    BE 


On  February  3,  1866.  a  seve 
teen-year-old  Brooklyn  girl.  Moll 
Fancher.  had  a  strange  fit,  was  put 
bed  and  never  left  it  during  the  re 
of  her  life,  a  period  of  50  years  ar 
eight  days.  An  injury  to  her  spin 
received  seven  months  before,  w 
said  to  have  caused  the  fit  and  par 
lyzed  her  legs.  Soon  afterward.  Mc 
lie  developed  a  number  of  incredib 
"psychic  powers"  which  she  demo 
strated  to  hundreds  of  persons,  ar 
became  world  famous  through  tl 
resultant  publicity.  She  also  made 
fortune,  as  her  home  was  visited  a 
nually  by  a  tremendous  number  i 
admirers,  few  of  whom  failed 
buy  some  article  (embroidery,  w; 
flowers,  etc.)  which  she  had  alleged 
made  herself.  Later,  Mollie's  fea 
were  described  in  a  book,  filled  wi 
sworn  statements  of  individuals  wl 
claimed  they  had  seen  her,  for  e 
ample,  distinguish  colors  in  pitc 
darkness,  tell  time  by  feeling  the  bac 
of  a  watch,  and  when  a  wrapped  bo< 
was  held  before  her,  write  down  i 
name  and  the  contents  of  a  particul; 
page.  In  1894.  she  refused  to  1 
subjected  to  a  scientific  investigatic 
by  a  well-known  medicolegal  societ 
and  this  killed  the  public's  interest 
the  lady  known  as  The  Brooklj 
Enigma. 


Ten  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.  Contributions  must  be  acrompanf 
by  their  source  of  information.  Address  Keep  Up  With  the  World.  Collier's.  250  Park  Ave..  \ 
\ork   (17),  iN.  Y.    Tliis  column  is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may   be  reproduced  without   permissi 
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Ine-handed  riding. . . car  coming. . . 

DANGER  AHEAD! 

Steadiness  at  the  wheel  is  as  vital  on  a  bicycle  as  it  is  in  a  car 

...and  two  hands  are  always  steadier  than  one! 

Traffic  accidents  are  the  chief  cause  of  accidental  death  among  children, 

according  to  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Teach  children  to  ride  bikes  carefully,  with  both  hands. 

And  when  you're  driving,  watch  out  for  the  kids. 

REMEMBER:  Safety  is  your  best  investment. 


i 


ONE  CAN  IMITATE  THE  WORLD'S  SAFEST  TUBE! 


»«»««»«  Sealed  Air. . . 

with  PATENTED  BULKHEADS 


Only  in  Seiberling  Sealed-Air  Tubes  do 
you  get  the  3-way  protection  of  Bulkheads  — 
the  advanced  principle  of  tube  construction 
perfected  and  patented  by  Seiberling  I 


SEALS  PUNCTURES  WHILE  YOU  RIDE:  no  more  flats  .  .  . 
no  more  tire  changing.  The  "Sealed-Air"  tube  seals  punctures 
permanently  while  you  ride.  Bulkheads  provide  more  puncture-sealing 
gum  than  any  other  tube  . . .  more  protection  I 

PROTECTS  AGAINST  BLOW-OUTS:  sturdy  Bulkhead 
construction  means  greater  protection  against  blow-outs . . .  be/ore  they 
happen.  "Sealed-Air"  tubes  outlast  set  after  set  of  tires . . . 
are  the  most  economical  you  can  buy. 

PROVE  IT  YOURSELF:  drive  a  nail  into  this  amazing  tube ...  see 
for  yourself  how  it  seals  punctures.  Before  you  have  a  dangerous  flat, 
et  your  Seiberling  dealer  show  you  the  World's  Safest  Tube. 


WORLD'S  SAFEST  TIRE... 


Safe  'Aire  lire 


CREATORS    O 


F    SAFE-AIR*    A 


n    SEALED-AIR   ••' 


Patented  Heat-Vents  and  exclusive  Claw-Grip  give  greater 
stability,  ease  of  handling,  safe,  sure  stops  in  wet  weather...  and 
protection  against  dangerous  internal  heat.  No  other  tire  like  it! 


I  MS 

...FOLD'S     SAFEST 


TUBE 


WORLD 


SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY  .  AKRON,  OHIO;  TORONTO.  ONTARIO.  CANADA 
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Rabbits  and  hats  have  something  in  common 

Next  time  you  try  on  a  hat,  feel  it  carefully.  If 
it's  a  Mallory  Hat,  your  own  sense  of  touch  will 
tell  you  that  it  combines  the  softness  and  liveli- 
ness you  find  in  a  young  rabbit.  If  it's  a  Mallory 
Hat... you'll  feel  the  difference  in  an  instant. 


iktM-Sea&iK, 

is  a  good  example  of  what  we 
mean.  Its  felt  is  soft  and  lively 
...it's  a  lightweight  felt  that 
will  keep  its  good  looks  for 
a  long  time.  Cravenetted  for 
protection  against  spring 
MAUORY^)  showers,  $8.50.  Other  fine 
Mallory  Hats,  $8.50  to  $20. 


The  Weeks  Work 


IN  a  world  in  which  very  few 
collaborators  keep  talking  to 
each  other  for  long,  the  Bor- 
I  lands — Hal  and  Barbara — 

remain  the  coziest  of  all  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  writing  teams.  Barbara  (nee 
Dodge)  is  a  Connecticut  Yankee;  Hal 
grew  up  on  a  Colorado  ranch,  is 
a  veteran  newsman.  They've  been  a 
free-lancing  ensemble  since  '43. 

To  keep  their  perspective,  they 
leave  their  Connecticut  hilltop  home 
for  one  Southern  and  one  Western 
trip  a  year.  "No  built-in  desk  in  our 
car,"  admits  Mr.  B.,  "but  there  are 
two  typewriters  in  the  trunk. 

"Our  stories  are  shaped,  virtually 
complete,  before  a  line  is  written," 
says  Hal.  "We  start  a  draft,  either  of 
us,  then  go  at  it  with  pencils,  cutting, 
clarifying.  When  we  get  through,  we 
can't  tell  for  sure  who  wrote  which 
part." 

Born  Yankee  (p.  26)  sprang  from 
an  old  spool  mill  in  Massachusetts 
that  Mr.  Borland  ran  into.  The  story 
itself  grew  on  the  Connecticut  hilltop 
near  Stamford,  where  the  Borlands 
live  with  an  orchard,  a  big  garden  and 
a  tribe  of  woodchucks.  "Just  as  a 
footnote,"  states  Hal,  "we  do  know 
the  headstock  of  a  lathe  from  a  tail- 
stock;  even  have  one  in  my  shop." 

WHEN  we  looked  up  Harriet 
Frank,  Jr.,  to  hail  her  for  her 
sprightly  Best  Man  (p.  13)  we  found 
that  her  New  York  agents  barely 
knew  her.  Our  Mr.  Littauer  thought 
we  might  phone  Carol  Hill  Brandt  at 
M-G-M.  Mrs.  Brandt  said  she  knew 
Harriet  Frank,  Sr.,  but  not  much 
about  Jr.  except  that  at  the  moment 
she  was  scrivening  for  Warners  in 
Hollywood.   We  were  contemplating 


climbing  into  our  rocket  ship  wh 
telegram  arrived.  Mrs.  Brandt 
called  Mrs.  Frank,  Sr.;  Sr.  hat 
layed  the  message  to  Jr.  And  all 
instanter  Jr.  telegraphed: 

THE    MAN    SAID    "TELL 
ABOUT  YOURSELF"  CATNl 
A    SLIGHTLY    INHIBITED 
BUT  HERE  GOES.    HAVE  SI 
25  SUMMERS  AM  MARRIED 
A    WRITER    WITH    A    LOV 
DISPASSIONATE  NATURE  Al 
A    CALMING    INFLUENCE 
ME.     BELONG    TO    A    FAM 
WITH    TWO     BROTHERS    C 
GOT     MARRIED     OTHER 
ACTED.    THEY   DENY   EVE: 
THING     BUT     I     THOUGHT 
KNEW  A  STORY  WHEN  I  S. 
ONE.   HENCE  BEST  MAN.   LI 
THE  BRIDE  WHO  DISCOVER 
HER   SOUFFLE    STILL   INTA 
I'M     DELIGHTED     IT     DID] 
FALL  ON  ITS  FACE 

STARRED  Hero  of  the  Week,  1 
terson  Greene  (Gems  from  C 
cia,  p.   16)   grew  up  in  the  Pac 
Northwest;  graduated  from  Harv; 
was  an  English  prof  for  two  yean 
the  U.  of  Philippines,  Manila; 
first  covered  music  and  plays  for 
Philippines  Herald  at  the  request 
Carlos    Romulo,    then    its    assis 
managing  editor.    Now  Mr.  Gn 
is  music  and  drama  critic  for  the 
Angeles  Examiner,  and  a  playwri 
to  wit,  the  Theatre  Guild  produ 
his  Papa  Is  All,  in  1942. 

"I  have  two  women  in  my  lif 
Mr.  Greene  confesses,  "an  attract 
blonde  to  whom  I'm  married,  a| 
another  attractive  but  much  more 
bust  blonde  of  four  to  whom  I'm 
lated  by  parenthood."  .  . .  Ted  Si 
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This  week's  cover:  Saturday 
Matinee,  by  Stanley  and  Janice 
Berenstain.  It's  12:58  p.m.,  the 
first  reel  is  ready  to  roll  and  the 
theater  personnel  is  ready  to 
blow  its  collective  top — for  more 
than  300  assorted  reasons. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  the 
husband-wife  cartoonist  team  of 
Stanley    and    Janice    Berenstain 


produced  Recess  (Nov.  6th), 
Freeze  (Jan.  1st)  and  Gymna- 
sium (Jan.  15th),  there  are  three 
neighborhood  movie  theaters 
within  two  blocks  of  their  home. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  that  the  in- 
trepid artists  gathered  the  ma- 
terial for  their  latest  masterpiece, 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  bedlam  for 
four  hours,  through  a  double  fea- 
ture, a  Western,  two  serials,  three 
animated  cartoons  and  a  novelty 
horse  race. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  artists 
staggered  home  with  copious 
notes  and  began  their  two-week 
job  of  designing  and  executing 
the  cover.  Janice  drew  most  of 
the  girls,  and  Stanley  the  boys. 
Frequently  one  of  the  team 
would  work  upside  down  at  the 
top  of  the  drawing  while  the 
other  drew  in  the  conventional 
manner.  Incidentally,  the  artists' 
young  son,  Leo,  appears  twice  in 
the  picture.  You'll  find  him  in 
the  sixth  row  on  the  left  side,  be- 
ing admonished  by  a  young  girl 
(no  Berenstain),  and  again  in  the 
front  row  on  the  right,  sucking  a 
lollipop. 


To  obtain  a  reprint  of  this  cover.  Bend  IS  cent*  to  Col- 
ller't  Saturday  Matinee  Reprint  Dept.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Have  you  fried 
the  new  ford 

•far? 


Feel  those  "Sofa -Wide"  Seats!  Here's 
extra  comfort  for  Ford's  famous  "Mid  Ship" 
Ride!  Not  only  are  the  seats  built  for  living- 
room  comfort,  they  provide  plenty  of  hip  and 
shoulder  room  for  six  big  people! 


Feel  the  ease  of  handling  ...  in  city  traf- 
fic or  on  the  open  road  ...  in  parking  any- 
where. Feel  the  sprightly  response  of  the  new 
Ford  engines.  Feel  the  control  you  get  from 
Finger-Tip  Steering.  Feel  the  increased  safety 
you  get  from  the  35%  easier-acting  "Magic 
Action"  Brakes!  There's  a  feel  of  solid  road- 
ability  in  the  '49  Ford! 


^a 


Feel  that  "Mid  Ship"  Ride!  You  ride 

in  the  low  cradled  center-section  of  Ford's 
heavy-gauge  steel  "Lifeguard"  Body  .  .  . 
you  get  a  true  road-hugging  "feel"  that's 
sure  and  steady — even 
in  a  cross  wind! 


Feel  those  "Hydra-Coil"  Springs! 

You  seem  to  float  across  the  bumps! 
And  the  new  Ford  "Para-Flex"  Rear 
Springs — they're  slow  acting  for 
a  soft,  level,  rear-seat  ride  over 
all  kinds  of  roads! 


Feel  that  "Equa-Poise"  Power  you  get 

from  your  choice  of  a  new  IOO  h.  p.  V-8  or  the 
new  95  h.p.  Six!  And  remember  there's  up  to 
IO%  better  gas  economy,  thanks  to  new  "Equ'a- 
Flo"  Cooling,  new  "Deep  ^— v  £~\ 

Breath"  Manifolding  and  a 
new  lubrication  system! 


lneresaA" 


in  your  future 


Drive  a  Ford 
and  FEEL 
the  difference 
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Wilt  yon  pay  for  your  Life  Insurance 

-the  easy  way? 


Orivittyourjaaii/ypayfor  if  the  hard  way 
became  you  didn't  buy  it? 


If  you  haven't  enough  insurance  to  save  your  family  from 
hardship — should  they  have  to  make  a  go  of  it  without 
your  help  —  find  out  what  Travelers  Triple  Protection  will 
do  for  you. 

In  case  of  your  death,  this  insurance  pays  three  times  the 
face  value  of  the  policy  the  first  twenty  years  it's  in  force — 
the  time  when  your  family  needs  the  most  protection. 

Ask  any  Travelers  agent  or  your  own  insurance  broker 
about  this  unique  Life  Insurance  that  provides  the  greatest 


possible  protection  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
MORAL:   INSURE  IN 

The  Travelers 

ALL  FORMS   OF   INSURANCE  AND   SURETY  BONDS 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  The  Travelers  Indemnity 
Company,  The  Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Company,  The  Charter 
Oak  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Serving  the 
insurance  public  in  the  United  States  since  1864  and  in  Canada 
since  1865. 
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Susan  tripped  nnd  fell.  Tommy  saw  her  lip 
tremble  as  she  fought  back  the  tears.  She  said, 
"Stumblebum — that's  me."    Nobody  denied  it 


BatfJUsw 

By  HARRIET  FRANK.  JR. 

Tommy  had  to  make  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice for  his  brother's  wedding — take 
care  of  the  bride's  little  sister.  And 
was  that  terrible!    No,  it  wasn't  at  all 


TOMMY'S  face  darkened  ominously  as  he  ex- 
amined the  shirt.  "Fifteen,  thirty-three.  This 
one's  mine,"  he  announced.  "And  I'm  taking 
it  back."  Mrs.  Elder  held  the  sleeve  up  critically 
and  examined  a  tiny  crease.  "Darling,  don't  make 
a  fuss,"  she  said. 

"Maybe  he'd  like  the  one  off  my  back,"  Tommy 
said. 

"What,  dear?" 

"Nothin'." 

"Tommy,  how'd  you  like  to  go  to  the  show  this 
afternoon?" 

"Look,  Maw,  I'm  not  ten  years  old." 

"I  know,  darling,"  Mrs.  Elder  said.  "But  the 
man's  coming  to  decorate  the  house  and  June's  go- 
ing to  have  fittings  and  Susie's  coming  at  six  and 
I've  got  dinner  to  get  and  supper  for  the  rehearsal. 
You're  just  the  tiniest  bit  underfoot." 

"I  used  to  live  here,  too." 

"I  know,  but  a  big  brother  doesn't  get  married 
every  day,  does  he?"  Mrs.  Elder  asked  sweetly. 

"That's  a  break." 

"Tommy!" 

"What'm  I  supposed  to  do — be  a  flower  girl  or 
something?  This  nut-house  is  on  its  ear.  I've  eaten 
peanut-butter  sandwiches  six  times  this  week,  Pete 
uses  my  razor,  steals  my  shirts,"  Tommy  said. 

"I  don't  think  you're  being  very  gracious." 

"Okay,  okay,  I'll  go  to  the  movies.  Can  I  eat 
first?" 

Mrs.  Elder  worked  over  the  collar  lovingly. 
"Certainly,  darling." 

Tommy  slouched  to  the  icebox.  He  had  the  care- 
less, almost  wasteful  grace  of  a  sixteen-year-old, 
with  a  big  handsome  frame  and  a  shock  of  sandy 
hair.  His  eyes  were  narrow  with  cynical  distrust 
of  the  world. 

"What's  that  pink  stuff?" 

'Tommy!   Don't  touch  it." 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  68) 


ILLUSTRATED   BY   KEN   COWHEY 
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Handsome  Joan  from  San  Antone 


Bv  GKOIUiK  FRAZIER 


Take  the  plot  of  your  favorite  movie,  add  the  most  romaiitie  phantasy  of  any  fairy  tale  ami 
then  read  this  exciting  life  story  of  Joan  Crawford — it's  better  and,  what's  more,  it's  real 


FTER  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  pictures, 
Joan  Crawford  still  observes  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  which  used  to  attend  movie 
eens  in  the  spangled  years  when  she  herself  was 
ter  known  for  her  Charleston  than  her  chic, 
raw  lord.'"  a  friend  of  hers  remarked  a  few  weeks 
is  Hollywood — the  real  Hollywood.  She 
kes  you  think  of  Malibu  and  Valentino  and  Cecil 
de  Mille  and  Pickfair.  Why,  when  you  walk  onto 
set.  you  expect  to  find  the  director  wearing  put- 
s  and  yelling  orders  through  a  megaphone." 
elen  Hayes,  another  friend,  seems  to  be  pretty 
ch  of  the  same  mind.  "The  first  thing  1  think  of 
en  1  come  to  Hollywood."  she  once  told  a  Los 
geles  newspaperman,  "is  Joan  Crawford.  I've 
ays  had  the  feeling  she  was  born  with  an  in- 
ible  star  on  her  forehead." 
Mis-,  Crawford,  a  handsome,  intense  woman 
ith  startled  eyes  and  an  earnest,  throbbing  voice, 
not  disavow  such  appraisals.  Indeed,  on  the 
trary  she  appears  to  be  the  only  person  left  in 
\  wood  who  still  persists  in  an  attitude  that  van- 
from  the  motion  picture  community  with  the 
sition  of  high  income  taxes. 
Although  she  has  long  since  renounced  such  in- 
nces  as  paying  thirty-five  dollars  a  week  to 
ve  phonograph  records  played  for  her  during 
K  emotional  scenes,  she  nevertheless  still  clings 
a  number  of  practices  which  befit  a  person  of 
rybook  enchantment  such  as  hers.  Among  other 
ings.  for  example,  Joan  has  been  known  to  sur- 
se  waiters  in  obscure  little  restaurants  by  open- 
g  her  handbag  and  popping  out  a  jar  of  her  own 
ad  dressing.  Pullman  porters  on  transconti- 
ntal  trains  have  been  similarly  startled  when  she 
peared  with  her  own  bed  linen. 
This  grandeur  also  occasionally  manifests  itself 
i  the  bestowal  of  a  radiant  smile  upon  promising 
)ung  actresses.  One  evening  last  November,  for 
stance,  she  was  having  dinner  in  Chasen's  when  a 
iend  of  hers  came  in  with  a  talented  newcomer 
mcd  Barbara  Bel  Geddes.  Joan  leaned  forward, 
eckoned  to  her  friend,  and  nodded  toward  Miss 
el  Geddes.  "Ask  her,"  she  said,  shaping  the  words 
ith  her  lips,  "to  turn  her  head  this  way.  I  just 
ant  to  gaze  at  her.  I  think  she's  divine."  This 
)mplex  does  not  disappear  when  Miss  Crawford 
ithdraws  from  the  public  eye.  She  is  that  way  at 
ome,  too. 

William  Haines,   the  silent-picture  star  who  is 

>w  a  successful  interior  decorator,  likes  to  recall 

evening  a  few  years  ago  when  he  went  to  call  on 

Crawford.  After  greeting  him  blithely  at  the 

r,  she  explained  that  the  maid  and  cook  had 

quit  and  that  she  would  join  him  as  soon  as  she 

d  put  the  children  to  bed.    Presently  she  reap- 

red,   placed   a  chair   at   the   threshold   of   the 

tchcn,  told  him  to  sit  there,  and  then  proceeded 

scrub  the  kitchen  floor  on  her  hands  and  knees. 

e  incongruous  note  was  supplied  by  the  fact  that 


she  performed  this  chore  wearing  an  Adrian  dress 
and  fabulous  jewels. 

It  wasn't  until  1946,  however,  that  she  had  an  op- 
portunity to  substantiate  the  suspicion  that  she  was 
born  with  an  invisible  star  on  her  forehead.  This 
occurred  on  a  March  evening  which  was  to  end 
with  her  being  selected  as  the  best  actress  of  1945 
for  her  performance  in  Miidred  Pierce. 

As  the  moment  approached  when  the  award 
would  be  announced  from  the  stage  of  Grauman's 
Chinese  Theatre,  Miss  Crawford  was  in  bed  with  a 
high  fever,  having  been  ordered  home  from  the 
stuoio  by  her  doctor  only  two  days  before.  Her 
nerves  were  in  bad  shape,  too.  This,  after  all,  could 
be  the  most  important  single  event  of  her  career. 
A  few  years  before,  when  a  poll  of  movie  exhibitors 
had  labeled  her  "box-office  poison,"  she  had  stood 
defiantly  in  her  suite  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New 
York  and  informed  a  press  agent  that  she  would 
one  day  have  her  revenge.  'Til  show  them,"  she 
proclaimed.  "I'll  win  an  Oscar — and  it  won't  be  at 
Metro  either." 

Now,  on  this  March  night  in  1946,  that  proph- 
ecy, although  still  far  from  a  certainty,  did  not 
seem  altogether  improbable.  For  one  thing,  she 
had  switched  from  Mctro-Goldwyn-Mayer  to  War- 
ners. For  another,  she  had  been  nominated  for  the 
Academy  Award.  All  that  remained  was  for  her  to 
beat  out  Ingrid  Bergman,  Jennifer  Jones,  Gene 
Tierney  and  Greer  Garson. 

Absent  in  Her  Hour  of  Glory 

That  afternoon,  her  temperature  rose  to  104°. 
It  had  not  dropped  some  six  hours  later  when  Grau- 
man's Chinese  suddenly  became  hushed,  as  a  sealed 
envelope  containing  the  winner's  name  was  opened. 
With  the  announcement  of  Miss  Crawford's  name, 
there  was  a  wild  burst  of  cheering,  and  then,  almost 
simultaneously,  a  murmur  of  profound  regret  that 
she  could  not  have  been  present  to  bask  in  this,  the 
true  glory.  For  here,  they  realized,  was  a  moment  of 
surpassing  sentimentality,  a  moment  heralding  the 
artistic  coming-of-age  of  a  girl  who  had  been  con- 
sidered too  undignified  to  be  received  at  Pickfair. 

What  most  of  the  audience  was  forgetting,  how- 
ever, was  that  Joan  Crawford  remains  a  movie 
queen  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health.  Only  the  next 
morning's  papers  revealed  how  thoroughly  she  had 
monopolized  the  proceedings  by  the  very  act  of  re- 
maining away  from  them.  On  page  one  of  almost 
every  journal  in  the  country  was  splashed  a  picture 
of  her  propped  up  in  bed  to  receive  the  tidings  of 
her  triumph. 

"Say,  it  just  occurred  to  me,"  an  actress  blurted 
out  at  a  party  the  following  night,  "I'll  bet  she 
wasn't  sick  at  all!"  This  skepticism,  while  com- 
pletely unfounded,  suggests  the  respect  which  Miss 
Crawford's  flair  for  the  dramatic  inspires  even 
among  members  of  her  own  profession. 


Year  in,  year  out,  however,  the  most  striking 
manifestation  of  Joan  Crawford's  noblesse  oblige 
is  her  attitude  toward  her  fans.  In  an  era  when 
aloof  players  are  as  receptive  to  autograph  seekers 
as  they  would  be  to  typhoid  carriers,  she  treats  her 
following  as  cozily  and  deferentially  as  if  it  were 
her  bread  and  butter,  which  indeed  it  is. 

When  she  is  in  New  York,  for  example,  she  issues 
regular  bulletins  apprising  her  fans  of  her  wherea- 
bouts. At  noon  on  a  given  day,  either  she  or  her 
secretary  may  let  it  be  known  that  she  will  be  at  a 
certain  glove  counter  at  3:15  or  at  such-and-such 
a  market  at  4:45. 

Sincerity  Wins  Fans'  Loyalty 

Such  familiarity  as  Miss  Crawford's  might  be  ex- 
pected to  breed  a  certain  contempt  on  the  part  of 
her  fans.  That  it  doesn't  is  largely  attributable  to 
her  absolute  sincerity  in  her  relations  with  them. 
When,  for  instance,  she  contributes  a  letter  (which, 
unlike  most  stars,  she  writes  herself)  to  the  Joan 
Crawford  Club  News,  an  imposing  mimeographed 
bulletin  prepared  by  her  fans,  she  expresses  herself 
with  an  ardor  unequaled  by  any  of  the  members 
and  her  prose  has  the  same  starry-eyed  inflections 
as  her  voice. 

"Don't  you  think  we  have  the  nicest  club  newspa- 
per in  the  whole  world?"  she  wrote  in  the  issue  of 
last  September.  "I  am  always  so  excited  when  I  see 
it  in  the  mail  and  it's  always  so  full  of  wonderful 
surprises  for  me  .  .  .  Martha  Kay's  article  on  the 
Academy  Award  presentations  was  accurate  be- 
yond words.  I  think  she  has  ink  in  her  veins  be- 
cause she  is  going  to  make  a  wonderful  reporter  .  .  . 

"Nothing  could  have  made  me  happier  than 
Loretta's  winning  the  Oscar.  She  not  only  deserved 
it  for  The  Farmer's  Daughter,  but  for  The  Bishop's 
Wife  and  many,  many  more  performances  she  has 
given  throughout  the  years.  Of  course,  I  just 
jumped  up  and  down  when  Celeste  Holm,  Ronald 
Colman,  Edmund  Gwenn  and  Elia  Kazan  won 
their  Oscars.  The  goose  flesh  ran  up  and  down  my 
spine  continually  the  entire  evening  because  I  knew 
the  joy  the  winners  would  have,  and  when  that 
sweet  Edmund  Gwenn  made  his  beautiful  speech, 
that  did  it — tears  flowed,  mascara  ran,  and  I  was  a 
wreck  emotionally.  I  wish  you  all  could  have  been 
there  to  witness  a  perfect  evening  .  .  ." 

Only  a  confirmed  cynic  would  dare  to  suggest 
that  this  radiance  is  a  pose,  for  Joan's  sunny  dispo- 
sition is  not  restricted  to  her  relations  with  her  fans. 
Last  Christmas,  for  example,  she  expressed  some- 
thing of  her  philosophy  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

"I  am  grateful."  she  wrote,  "for  the  love  in  every 
man's  heart  for  his  fellow  man  at  this  time  of  year. 
Even  though  they  are  frustrated  and  harassed  dur- 
ing the  shopping  rush — trying  to  find  the  right 
presents  for  their  loved  ones,  all  the  faces  have  a 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   58) 
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By  PATTERSON  GREENE 


Jose  could  not  stand  seeing  Mrs.  Rojas  suffer  when  all  she  wanted  was 
a  few  jewels  for  the  crown  she  had  made  for  the  church.  Especially 
when  he  knew  where  some  fake  stones  could  be  had  for  the  stealing 
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IT  SOMETIMES  appears  to 
me,"  said  Father  Gonzales, 
speaking  in  confidence  to  Mon- 
signor  Tiburico,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  latter's  monthly  visit  to 
the  turbulent  East  Los  Angeles  parish  in  which 
Father  Gonzales  struggled  to  keep  virtue  breath- 
ing. "It  sometimes  appears  to  me  that  accident 
is  the  particular  weapon  of  Satan." 

To  Don  Tiburico  he  could  talk  of  these  matters 
of  philosophy  which,  for  the  most  part,  had  little 
opportunity  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  his  mind.  He 
worked  among  parishioners  in  whose  hearts  the 
capacity  for  spiritual  exaltation  dwelt  side  by  side 
with  the  capacity  for  murder  and  rape,  on  whose 
persons  an  investigating  officer  of  the  law  not  infre- 
quently found  a  rosary  and  a  dagger  in  the  same 
pocket.  The  life  of  these  parishioners  was  one  of 
explosive  immediacy :  There  was  little  time  in  it  for 
consideration  of  the  long  view. 

But  the  Monsignor  was  a  man  of  understanding. 
He  was  older,  though  slimmer  of  waist,  than  pudgy 
Father  Gonzales,  who  was  only  middle-aged.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  who  moved  with  com- 
posure in  the  circles  of  the  rich. 


At  the  same  time,  the  Monsignor  had  not 
himself  drift  into  that  secular  cynicism  that  leav 
always  the  taste  of  quinine  in  the  soul's  mouth.  II 
had  learned  to  accept  serenely  whatever  consa 
quence  might  follow  upon  any  struggle  of  any  hf 
man  being,  but  his  serenity  had  nothing  in  it 
defeat  or  of  indifference.  The  Monsignor  knew  th|j 
a  problem  was  a  problem,  and  that  it  did  not 
rive  carrying  its  own  solution  on  its  back.  .  .  . 

Accident  (Father  Gonzales  went  on)  has  tii 
and  again  taken  the  ground  from  under  me.  )V| 
parish,  Monsignor,  is  very  poor,  and  the  poor  ha'i 
great  need  of  hope.  And  for  them,  the  suprenji 
hope  of  eternal  salvation  is  not  enough.  It  is  tc 
far  away  to  keep  them  sober  and  chaste.  When 
stomach  is  empty  and  the  rent  is  due,  the  mind  caij 
not  look  into  the  infinite,  because  today  and  til 
morrow  and  the  day  after  tomorrow  are  too  muc| 
in  its  way. 

So  my  people  do  not  pray  for  the  salvation 
their  souls,  or  for  unity  with  the  divine  will.  The] 
pray  for  jobs,  and  for  money.   And  the  girls  pre| 
for  husbands.    This  is  not  right.    I  know  it  is  n<t 
right.  They  take  the  beautiful  gestures  of  faith,  anp 
they  turn  them  into  the  incantations  of  witchcraft 
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But  what  am  I  to  do,  Monsignor?  Shall  I  shut  my 

a  yes,  and  let  them  come  to  church  and  to  the  sacra- 

»ents,  let  them  live  lives  of  prayer  and  grace,  and 

;'  u°  ie  in  sanctity — all  for  the  wrong  reasons?  Or  shall 

take  away  their  greedy  little  hopes,  and  hold  them 

1  J  a  hope  that  is  beyond  their  feeling?  Then  they 

"*    rill  fall  away  because  they  are  discouraged,  and  I 

1  cs"  hall  have  let  them  go  to  hell  just  because  they  were 

acapable  of  the  greater  vision. 
•"•-  ^    I  have  compromised.  Until  I  can  see  a  better  way, 
let  them  have  their  little  greeds  and  their  little 
x  uperstitions.    Some  may  work  through  to  under- 

-  i  tanding,  and  the  rest  will  at  least  behave  them- 
[      elves. 

There  is  the  case  of  Garcia,  the  pawnbroker. 

-  You  have  admired  the  crown  on  the  statue  of 
-'-'  he  Virgin  in  my  shabby  little  church,  and  you  have 
wcJ  wondered  that  tin  and  glass  should  look  so  much 

ike  silver  and  jewels.  The  tin  of  the  crown  is  truly 

J  in,  and  it  is  indeed  a  wonder  that  Mrs.  Rojas,  with 

J  ict  artist's  hands,  has  been  able  to  make  it  look 

ike  silver  filigree.  But  the  little  jewels  in  the  points 

)f  her  crown — this  is  a  deep  secret  between  us, 

:" '  Consignor — they  are  real  sapphires! 

When  Mrs.  Rojas  had  finished  shaping  the  tin,  I 
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told  her  the  crown  was  beautiful,  and  that  it  needed 
nothing  more.  But  Mrs.  Rojas  was  bent  upon  jew- 
els. As  I  told  you,  she  is  an  artist,  and  to  have  any- 
thing less  than  the  fulfillment  of  her  dream  was  a 
torture  to  her  soul.  No  one  could  find  the  little 
blue  stones  that  Mrs.  Rojas  envisioned. 

She  took  to  her  bed,  and  cried  all  day,  and  re- 
fused to  cook.  Artists  are  like  that.  I  do  not  share 
their  feelings,  but  I  respect  them.  It  is  the  mission 
of  priests  to  make  the  world  good,  and  it  is  the 
mission  of  artists  to  make  it  beautiful.  They  should 
work  together,  because  without  them  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  much  of  either  the  beautiful  or  the 
good  in  all  the  world. 

Now  Mrs.  Rojas  has  a  boy  in  her  house  whose 
name  is  Jose.  She  found  him  in  our  orphanage,  and 
being  an  artist  herself,  she  saw  that  he  had  gifted 
hands.  He  cannot  paint,  but  he  can  work  in  metal. 
You  would  swear  that  it  is  soft  under  his  touch,  like 
clay.  So  Mrs.  Rojas  took  him  to  her  house  to  live 
and  to  be  trained.  She  would  have  adopted  him  and 
given  him  a  name — the  poor  boy  had  none  except 
by  courtesy — but  the  laws  were  too  complicated. 
Sometimes  I  have  the  feeling  that  laws  do  more  to 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  44) 


Garcia  mumbled  a  few 
words  and  hung  up. 
When  he  came  back  to 
the  counter  there  was  a 
strange  look  on  his  face 
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Orson  Welles  gives  Jimmy  instructions  for  the  typing  of  a  manuscript  of  the  movie  version  of  Othello.      SHAEF  will  tackle  any  job,  if  it's  honest  and  legs 


Jimmy  Jones  -  At  Tbur  Service 
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N  THE  frenzied  postwar  scramble  for  the 
American  tourist  dollar  in  Europe,  a 
cocky,  diminutive  thirty-five-year-old 
American  named  Jimmy  Jones  is  proba- 
bly having  the  most  fun  and,  in  the 
process,  grossing  $500,000  a  year  on  the  simple 
thesis  that  nothing  is  impossible  when  there's  a  fast 
buck  to  be  made  in  the  passport  derby. 

Jones  is  the  inventor  of  a  unique  organization  in 
Paris  called  SHAEF  which,  for  a  consideration,  will 
tackle  any  problem  for  anybody,  provided  Jones 
doesn't  land  in  the  bastille  in  the  course  of  solving  it. 
In  recent  months,  for  example,  he  found  a  100- 
ton  yacht  for  a  New  Yorker  who,  unknown  to  him, 
wanted  to  smuggle  cigarettes  into  Italy.  He  ran  er- 
rands for  Rita  Hay  worth;  saved  a  Polish  doctor's 
life  by  flying  some  scarce  streptomycin  into  Cra- 
cow; located  four  Halifax  bombers  and  sold  them 
to  a  mysterious  African  air  line;  kept  a  Chicago 
businessman  from  illegally  marrying  a  French 
countess  who  had  offered  him  $5,000  for  the  privi- 
lege; found  a  roommate  for  an  ex-president  of 
Peru;  and  was  asked  to  find  guardians  for  a  noted 
Hollywood  actor's  son,  because  the  boy  had  an  em- 
barrassing habit  of  duplicating  his  father's  gangster 
roles  in  real  life. 


By  DEAN  JENNINGS 


In  gay  Paree  fast-talking  Jimmy 
Jones  is  doing  right  well  with 
the  Yankee  tourist  dollar.  He 
started  SHAEF,  a  unique  or- 
ganization that,  for  a  fee,  will 
read  you  to  sleep,  mind  your 
pooch,  or  mail  you  a  French  doll 


Jones's  competitors  in  the  travel  business  take 
an  admittedly  stuffy  view  of  these  eccentric  mis- 
sions, which  are  totally  unrelated  to  ordinary  ticket 
selling.  They  complain  that  his  activities  are  injur- 
ing the  dignity  of  their  profession.  "Jimmy's  got  a 
new  idea  all  right,"  they  say,  "but  how  crazy  can 
you  get?" 

And  Jimmy  Jones,  whose  trade-mark  is  a  shield 
showing  scissors  snipping  a  wormlike  piece  of  red 
tape,  replies,  "Today,  even  simple  projects  in 
Europe  are  wrapped  up  in  red  tape  like  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  and  travelers  nowadays  don't  want  to  be 
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bogged  down.  Somebody  has  to  lend  a  hand — an' 
we've  got  the  know-how." 

This  know-how  apparently  consists  of  an  en 
cyclopedic  knowledge  of  European  regulations  ant 
how  to  get  around  them,  an  amazing  list  of  troubl 
shooters,  contact  men  and  professional  shoppers 
and  a  multilingual  staff  of  15  eager  young  men  ant 
women  who  are  exhorted  by  Jones  to  surmoi 
all  obstacles. 

Jones  picked  the  famous  wartime  initials  for 
firm  name,  not  only  because  he  was  once  attac 
to  Eisenhower's  staff  and  wore  the  SHAEF  pai 
but  also  for  their  appeal  to  American  tourists. 

It  was  not  until  uninitiated  travelers  badgerec 
him  for  a  fuller  meaning  that  he  hurriedly  though 
up  the  phrase  Service  House  for  Americans  anc 
English  in  France,  a  meaningless  mouthful  tha 
now  appears  on  his  letterhead.  In  the  two  year! 
since  Jones  conceived  SHAEF,  he  has  had  mor< 
than  25,000  customers  who,  presumably,  wen 
lured  by  his  advertised  creed:  "Solutions  to  al 
your  problems."  They  crowd  into  his  six  offices  it 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  building  at  21  Rut 
de  Berri,  or  telephone,  at  the  rate  of  100  a  day,  anc 
often  get  him  out  of  bed  at  night. 

Jones  offers  a  minimum  of  50  different  kinds  ol 
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Iormal"  personal  services,  plus  expert  advice  or 
tion  on  thousands  of  others,  ranging  from: 
handonment  of  sweetheart,  French  law  on — to: 
thers,  German,  how  to  buy.  He  knows  where  to 
t  lavender  espadrilles,  booklets  on  the  feeding 
ibits  of  commercial  snails,  or  little  hat-shaped 
)itles  full  of  cyclamen  gelatin. 
A  movie  actress  phoned  him  late  one  night,  ask- 
g  sweetly,  "How  much  would  you  charge  to  read 
e  to  sleep?" 

Jimmy  snapped  back,  "A  hundred  and  eighty 
^ncs  an  hour,  and  if  you  haven't  got  a  book  I'll 
g  one." 

Among  His  Distinguished  Clients 
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!|The  list  of  Jimmy's  clients  reads  like  a  Who's 

io  of  the  international  set  and  includes  Ambassa- 

r  William  C.   Bullitt.   Prince   Bibesco,  Senator 

laude  Pepper,  Nathan  Straus,  Walter  Lippmann, 

ie  Baron  de  Rothschild,  Cary  Grant,  Mme.  Ben 

11  urion,  Porfirio  Rubirosa,  Lord  Audley,  Johannes 
:eel.  Author  Richard  Wright,  Eamon  de  Valera 
id  the  Marquess  of  Queensberry. 

Jimmy  approaches  every  assignment  with  the  in- 
I  nsity  of  a  batter  sent  out  to  save  the  game  in  the 

inth.  and  is  subject  to  impulsive  action  if  he  muffs 

job. 

I  Last  summer,  as  a  case  in  point,  he  was  entrusted 
nth  the  care  of  an  expensive  dachshund  owned  by 
tail  Erickson,  Stars  and  Stripes  correspondent. 
Irickson  left  for  England  and  Jimmy  took  the  dog 
p  a  kennel  ten  miles  outside  Paris.  From  time  to 
Ime,  having  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary,  Jimmy 
[rote  cheerful  little  notes  to  Erickson  about  the 
log's  fine  health,  until  finally  the  correspondent 
eturned  to  claim  his  pet.  Arriving  at  the  kennel 
Lte  that  day,  they  were  told  the  dog  had  been  dead 
pr  three  weeks. 

"Dead?"  screamed  Jimmy,  noting  a  sudden  sus- 
licion  in  Erickson's  eyes.  "I'll  bet  you  sold  him  or 
pme  thing." 

J  The  angered  Frenchman  promptly  marched 
tmmy  across  a  field  and  silently  pointed  to  a 
nound  he  said  was  the  dog's  grave.  It  was  already 
lark,  but  Jimmy  wasn't  satisfied.  He  grabbed  a 
hovel,  exhumed  the  missing  pooch  after  an  hour's 
lard  work,  and  got  a  reluctant  but  positive  identifi- 
ation  from  Erickson. 

Incidents  of  that  sort,  which  Jimmy  claims  are 
are.  make  no  discernible  dents  in  the  brassy  Jones 
acade,  and  every  new  assignment,  no  matter  how 
rivial,  is  tackled  with  the  conviction  that  only  Jones 
•-an  do  it.  Usually  he  is  right. 

In  1947,  for  instance,  the  promoters  of  the  huge 
nternational  Film  Festival  at  Cannes  wanted  ex- 
ictiy  48  American  flags  of  different  sizes,  including 
>ne  measuring  six  feet  by  eight  for  a  speakers'  plat- 
form. It  seemed  like  a  simple  thing,  but  the  search 
logged  down  until  someone  suggested  trying  Jones. 

Not  long  before,  for  no  reason  at  all,  Jimmy  had 
lompiled  a  list  of  people  with  American  flags.  In 
me  day,  sending  his  emissaries  out  in  taxicabs  to 
Krmy  depots,  consulates  and  private  homes,  he  got 
the  needed  flags  and  shipped  them  to  Cannes. 

An  Army  officer  planning  a  party  in  Paris  wanted 

decorate  the  hall  with  colored  balloons,  but  he 
had  only  eight  dollars  to  spend.  Jimmy  remem- 
bered a  peddler  who  had  a  stock  of  unsold  balloons 

Paris'  famed  Flea  Market,  and  got  them  at  a 

gain.   Another  customer  wrote  from  Honolulu 

vague  recollections  about  an  Alsatian  doll  for 

e  in  an  unidentified  shop  in  Paris.   One  of  Jim- 
's experts  went  unerringly  to  the  right  store,  and 
doll  was  shipped  to  Hawaii  by  air  the  same  day. 
immy's  payment  for  this  job,  at  his  own  request, 
a  case  of  pineapples. 

Last  summer  a  Cincinnati  doctor  and  his  wife 
ed  Jimmy  to  supply  a  traveling  companion  who 

uld  discuss  philosophy  with  them  on  a  long  tour. 

"We  gave  them  one  of  our  bright  young  men — a 

dent  of  philosophy  and  author  of  some  nice  little 
nographs  on   the   subject,"   says  Jimmy.    "He 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  34) 
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Jimmy  engaged  in  the  highly  esoteric  business  of 
wine  tasting.  He's  had  to  become  an  authority  on 
-visitors  often  come  to  SHAEF  for  advice 


wine 


When  CARE  needed  dummies  to  model  the  clothes  in 
their  packages,  Jimmy  found  a  bargain  in  the  famed  Paris 
Flea  Market:  old  dressmaker  forms,  being  sold  for  junk 


Jimmy  all  dolled  up  in  a  Napoleon  outfit,  which 
he  dug  up  for  an  old  gentleman  about  his  size  who 
was  set  on  making  a  hit  at  a  Parisian  masked  ball 


Denis  Plimmer,  of  the  Overseas  News  Agency,  and  "Doc" 
Davenport,  of  B.B.C.,  wanted  to  meet  toga-wearing  Ray- 
mond Duncan.  They  did — through  Jimmy  Jones's  agency 


Asked  to  collect  decorations  for  a  little  boy's 
birthday  party,  Jimmy  found  these  perfectly  won- 
derful papier-mache^  heads,  and  a  lot  of  balloons 


Jimmy  (foreground)  and  his  partners,  Jean  Crestey  (light 
suit)  and  Winifred  Charlotte  Moulton,  test  out  the  balloons 
which,  with  the  .big  heads,  wowed  the  birthday  party 
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Geoff  told  me  his 
life  was  in  danger," 
Hilary  told  Kennedy. 
"I  didn't  believe  him 
and  I  told  him  so.  He 
threatened  me  and  I 
turned  and  ran.  And 
then  he  ran  after  me" 


l 


anfloDeriiouse 

By  SAX  ROHMER 

CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  SECRET  THAT  COULDN'T  BE  SHARED 


iy  o: 


The  Story:  One  night  in  London  a  young  private 
investigator  named  Storm  Kennedy  is  paid  a  visit  by 
Lord  Glengale,  who  asks  him  to  follow  his  daughter 
Lady  Hilary.  Glengale.  who  feels  certain  that  Lady 
Hilary  is  being  blackmailed,  is  afraid  of  what  she  might 
do.  That  same  foggy  night  Kennedy  follows  Lady  Hil- 
ary to  a  party  at  a  country  place  in  Surrey,  owned  by 
an  old  man  named  Larkhall  Pbce,  who  rents  the  house 
out  for  parties.  While  he  is  there  Peter  Faraway,  the 
host,  discovers  a  body  on  the  terrace  steps.  It  is  a  man 
whom  no  one  knows;  he  has  been  stabbed  in  the  chest. 
Kennedy  examines  the  body  before  the  police  arrive 
and  discovers  a  woman's  footprints  and  a  small  hand- 
kerchief. He  obscures  the  footprints  and  keeps  the 
handkerchief.  When  the  police  arrive  they  are  headed 
by  Inspector  McGraw  of  the  C.I.D.,  an  old  enemy  of 
Kennedy's.  Later  Kennedy  meets  Lady  Hilary  in  the 
garden  and  shows  her  the  handkerchief.  She  admits  it 
is  hers,  but  before  he  can  question  her  further  she  turns 
and  runs  into  the  house.  Sidonia,  the  singer  with  the 
band  that  played  at  the  party,  disappears.  The  police 
send  out  an  alarm  for  her  arrest.  Unknown  to  Ken- 
nedy the  police  have  discovered  that  a  small  gold  case, 
found  on  the  murdered  man,  is  now  missing.  Ken- 
nedy finds  this  case  in  the  summerhouse  just  after  Hil- 
ary and  Sidonia  have  been  in  there  and  he  puts  it  in  his 


pocket.  When  the  police  search  him  they  discover  i 
and  Inspector  McGraw  questions  Kennedy  and  Lad 
Hilary  in  the  study.  Suddenly  there  are  footsteps  o 
the  stairs  and  the  "murdered"  man  stands  there  point 
ing  at  Hilary  and  saying,  "La  .  . .  La  . .  ."  She  is  visibl 
shaken  and  calls  out  to  him,  "Geoff!" 


PART  4  OF  A  FIVE-PART  SERIAL 


A  CAR  which  long  ago  had  earned  honorabli 
retirement  on  the  scrap  heap  came  noisily  t( 
rest  outside  The  Effingham  Arms,  an  inn  fou 
miles  north  of  Kings  Riding.  The  driver  scramble* 
down  and  turned  to  speak  to  his  passenger. 
"Shan't  be  two  minutes,  dear." 
A  bronzed  arm  shot  out  from  a  sable  cape  anc 
grabbed  him.  "Take  it  slow,  Jimmy!  Do  you  wan 
the  cops  to  grab  me?" 

"Of  course  not,  Sidonia.   I  won't  be  two  mil* 
utes." 

"Then  you're  plain  nut-house!   Do  I  have  to  tel 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60) 
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Our  Shocking 


Accident  Wards 


IJv  PATRICIA  \AH  IIUIIX;K 
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Many  of  these  bedridden  cases  at  a  Chicago  hospital  might  have  been  released  in  48  hours  had  they  received  ambulance  care  at  the  time  of  their  accidents 


What  are  your  chances  for  surviving  an  accident?  Most  people  believe  that 
any  hospital  will  open  its  doors  to  the  injured.  Yet  a  coast-to-coast  check  re- 
veals that  in  an  alarming  number  of  cases  this  is  not  true.  The  author  has 
a  tale  to  tell  of  much  unnecessary  suffering,  many  an  unnecessary  death 


itpoi 
isria 


i'  sJ 


You  or  someone  close  to  you  may  suddenly, 
day  or  night,  need  the  services  of  a  competent 
hospital  staff.  Accidents  strike  swiftly  and 
often  swift  help  is  needed.  Do  you  think  your 
community  is  prepared  to  come  to  your  aid  in 
the  efficient,  humanitarian  way  you  expect? 
Here  are  some  points  to  consider : 

1.  Does  your  city  have  an  adequate  ambu- 
lance system  ? 

2.  What  sort  of  emergency  service  are  your 
local  hospitals  prepared  to  give  ? 

3.  Do  their  ambulances  carry  interns,  who 
can  administer  on-the-spot  first  aid? 

4.  What  are  the  rules  in  your  community's 
public  and  private  hospitals — rules  that  may 
spell  the  difference  between  life  and  death  ? 

Check  up  in  your  city,  and  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  what  you  find,  do  something  about 
it.  At  the  very  least,  know  which  hospitals  can 
be  depended  upon  in  an  emergency ;  you  may 
suddenly  need  that  information  very  much. 


PART  ]     OF  A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 


~|  N  CHICAGO  a  woman  was  smashed  and 

I  dragged  by  a  bus  on  Canal  Street  at 

Union  Station — critically  injured  in 
near-zero  temperature.  An  eyewitness 
clocked  it  at  38  minutes  before  she  was 
picked  up  and  carted  off  in  a  police  paddy  wagon — 
wrapped  in  a  poisonously  dirty  blanket  in  contact 
with  her  open  wounds.  "She  was  lucky,"  a  cyni- 
cal cabby  remarked.  "Par  for  the  course  is  57 
minutes." 

In  Minneapolis  a  four-month-old  boy  died  on 
the  mayor's  desk  only  ten  hours  after  the  city  hos- 
pital administered  clinic  treatment  but  refused 
to  give  the  baby  emergency  hospitalization.  The 
hospital  superintendent  said,  "You  can't  expect  us 
to  hospitalize  every  child  who  has  a  cold."  The 
coroner  said  the  baby  died  of  laryngeal  tracheal 
bronchitis. 
In  New  York  a  young  girl  declared  "apparently 
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dead"  by  an  ambulance  attendant  was  discovered 
to  be  alive  by  the  quick-thinking  policeman  guard- 
ing the  "body."  His  artificial  respiration  saved  her 
life. 

Hospitals  like  to  refer  to  these  as  "unfortunate 
incidents."  If  they  could  many  hospitals  would 
suppress  such  articles  as  this  because,  they  would 
argue,  exposure  of  defects  and  abuses  in  our  ambu- 
lance and  emergency  service  will  destroy  public 
confidence  in  our  hospitals.  But  what  they  mean 
is  they  are  worried  about  losing  financial  support, 
already  a  very  shaky  proposition  in  these  days  when 
contributions  for  all  worthy  causes  are  dropping  off. 

Most  people  believe  that  in  a  medical  crisis,  any 
American  hospital  will  invariably  rise  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Many  cities  or  towns  in  the  United 
States  have  a  hospital  sometimes  cruelly  misnamed 
"Emergency,"  "Casualty"  or  "Mercy."  Unfortu- 
nately the  happy  illusion  that  all  hospitals  are  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  take  care  of  you  in  an  emer- 
gency is  untrue  in  too  many  cities. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  48) 
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Beneath  his  outward  poise  Monte  was 
still  a  shy  country  bear.  If  he  once 
suspected  he  was  being  ridiculed  it 
would   estrange  him   from   all   of   us 
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My  Private  Bear 


Bv  HERBKRT  COGGINS 


A  rags  to  riches  story  in  which  the  hero  is  a  poor  but  honest  black  bear  who  really  doesn't  care  about  money  at  all 


PT  WAS  breakfast  time  when  Monte  first 

J)  J»>  called  on  us.    We  were  out  under  the 

E^^S    pines  and  the  smoke  from  our  bacon 

drifting   into   the   forest   undoubtedly 

irsuaded  him  we  were  worth  knowing.  He  was  a 
aunt,  two-year-old  black  bear.  When  I  first  saw 
ira  on  a  little  hill  back  of  the  cabin  he  was  pacing 
ack  and  forth  to  get  attention.  Then  he  paused, 
leeting  my  eye  to  give  me  a  chance  to  do  the  ordi- 
iry  decent  thing. 

But  I  couldn't  ask  him  to  breakfast,  and  I  couldn't 
iplain  things  to  him.  Our  only  guest  was  a  city 
oman  on  her  first  camping  experience.  She  was 
ositively  allergic  to  black  bears  at  the  breakfast 

ble.  Finally,  with  a  significant  look  intimating  I 
light  be  given  a  future  chance  to  redeem  myself, 
lonte  ambled  off  in  the  direction  of  the  garbage 
it  where  eventually  there  could  be  heard  the  fa- 
liliar  rattling  of  cans  and  cartons. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  resented  Monte's  habit  of 
psetting  our  barrel  and  scattering  its  contents 
illy-nilly.  But  after  I  met  him  I  felt  different. 
[e  could  do  nothing  else.  It  was  too  much  to  ex- 
ect  an  untrained  bear  to  inspect  and  appraise 
itchen  leftovers,  replace  the  inedibles  and  set  the 
arrel  upright  again.   My  system  was  at  fault. 

RSo  I  did  away  with  the  can  and  had  the  woods 
arpenter  build  a  slightly  sloping  platform  on  the 
dge  of  the  pit.  Each  morning  after  that,  Monte 
rocessed  our  food  remnants  with  perfect  etiquette, 
utomatically  brushing  the  leftovers  such  as  car- 
ins  and  tins  into  the  pit  and  leaving  the  platform 
lean  and  sanitary. 

After  a  week  of  undisturbed  visits  Monte  became 
uite  friendly.  Every  morning  he  would  pass  the 
abin  on  his  way  to  work.  The  children  insisted  he 
odded  to  us  as  he  passed.  In  any  event  he  was  no 
>nger  a  hesitant  suppliant  hinting  for  a  handout. 
le  came  and  went  with  the  dignity  of  a  trusted  em- 
loyee — a  utility  man  giving  us  regular  and  efficient 
srvice.  He  kept  his  breakfast  table  spic  and  span, 
tefore  long  there  was  a  noticeable  reduction  of  in- 
ects.  He  was  eliminating  their  breeding  environ- 
lent. 

This  gave  me  the  idea  that  if  we  could  extend 
4onte's  services  to  the  other  cabins  we  might  well- 
Jgh  eliminate  insect  pests  for  the  whole  camp- 
rounds.  The  children  rebelled.  Monte  was  really 
hit  private  bear,  not  just  a  plain  garbage  man.  I 
xplained  to  them  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
ork.  It  would  be  a  promotion,  more  business  and 
lore  food  for  Monte.    It  would  give  him  a  job 

;urity  that  few  uneducated  bears  ever  enjoyed. 

I  spoke  to  the  nearest  neighbor,  showing  him  the 
ervice  Monte  was  giving  us.  He  agreed  Monte  was 
orth  while.  If  only  for  insect  abatement.  To- 
«ther  we  approached  the  others.  They  wanted 
Honte's  services  all  the  way  to  the  little  general 
tore  down  by  the  lake. 


Some  of  the  summer  folk  had  had  morning  calls 
from  Monte  in  the  past  and  like  myself  were  un- 
favorably impressed.  But  with  the  new  understand- 
ing they  did  away  with  the  obsolete  cans  and  built 
modern  sloping  platforms  like  mine.  To  inaugurate 
the  new  service  for  them  we  led  Monte  with  tidbits 
of  bacon  from  pit  to  pit  along  his  future  route. 
Once  he  had  learned  the  trail  and  its  profitable  pos- 
sibilities there  was  no  problem.  He  had  a  one-track 
mind  and  was  systematic.  His  efficient  tongue  kept 
the  platforms  spic  and  span.  The  decrease  of  insect 
life  was  positive. 

Although  Monte's  route  was  now  well  established 
he  still  considered  our  cabin  his  home.  As  the  scene 
of  his  first  job  he  was  sentimentally  attached  to  it 
and  after  work  he  would  often  stop  by  as  if  to  see 
whether  the  service  had  been  satisfactory.  I  never 
felt  his  interest  was  solely  the  lumps  of  sugar  the 
children  gave  him. 

We  soon  realized  Monte  was  no  longer  our  pri- 
vate bear  but  a  most  efficient  public  utility  and  a 
valuable  asset  to  our  community,  and  we  were 
afraid  some  other  camp  might  try  to  lure  him 
from  us.  We  toyed  whimsically  with  the  idea  of 
incorporating  him  as  the  Lakeside  Disposal  Com- 
pany, although  we  all  well  knew  the  commissioner 
would  look  askance  at  a  financial  statement  whose 
only  asset  was  a  shaky  title  to  a  wild  bear. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  Monte's  usefulness  was 
quickly  recognized.  He  was  a  most  effective  watch- 
man. Word  got  about  the  whole  country  that  a 
wild  bear  was  prowling  on  our  side  of  the  lake  and 
trespassers  who  annoyed  us  in  the  past  now  stuck 
to  the  main  road  and  avoided  short  cuts  through 
our  property.  But  he  was  even  more  proficient  as 
a  fire  warden.  Like  all  wild  animals  Monte  was 
psychopathic  about  fires,  and  would  become  hys- 
terical when  he  called  our  attention  to  a  lighted 
cigarette  or  match  dropped  on  the  ground.  How- 
ever, after  seeing  us  extinguish  a  number  of  small 
fires  he  mastered  his  feelings  and  became  an  adept 
in  patting  out  smoldering  flames. 

BUT  in  my  plans,  this  was  just  the  beginning.  I, 
who  had  seen  bears  dance  on  roller  skates,  jug- 
gle balls  and  parasols  and  walk  tightropes,  pre- 
dicted a  future  for  Monte  undreamed  of  by  less 
imaginative  neighbors. 

I  was  sure  he  could  run  errands  for  us.  He  made 
the  rounds  of  the  cabins  with  faithful  regularity. 
He  could  just  as  well  carry  our  daily  grocery  orders 
to  the  store  at  the  end  of  the  trail.  He  was  now 
friendly  and  approachable  to  all  residents.  There 
was  no  doubt  Monte  had  been  underprivileged  as  a 
cub  and  appreciated  his  regular  employment.  As 
a  result  he  never  lost  a  day's  work.  I  discussed  him 
with  Jenkins,  the  storekeeper.  He  agreed  that  any- 
one so  conscientious  should  be  given  every  chance. 

As  bears  go  Monte  was  making  a  good  living,  but 
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there  was  no  incentive  for  advancement.  We  must 
devise  a  medium  of  exchange  to  encourage  him  to 
further  effort.  It  need  be  only  trifling  but  to  interest 
him  it  must  be  something  different  from  his  regular 
fare.  It  was  natural  for  Jenkins  to  come  up  with  the 
solution.  We  were  in  the  store  and  the  idea  was  on 
the  shelf  before  us.  Jelly  beans.  They  were  the  ideal 
currency,  inexpensive  and  available  to  all.  There 
would  be  no  favoritism,  we  could  all  be  generous. 
Jenkins  promised  to  lay  in  a  stock  for  the  season. 
Jenkins  and  I  cautiously  decided  on  a  tryout  be- 
fore advertising  the  new  service.  I  had  picked  up  a 
couple  of  Boy  Scout  knapsacks  and  had  them  riv- 
eted together  into  a  neat  and  practical  pair  of  sad- 
dlebags. The  ancient  sleighbells  that  I  strung  to  it 
proved  intriguing  to  Monte,  and  most  useful  to  us 
in  announcing  his  arrival  and  whereabouts  along 
the  route. 

THE  next  morning  I  stopped  Monte  and  intro- 
duced him  to  his  new  equipment  and  with  it  the 
new  compensation.  He  licked  my  palm  most  appre- 
ciatively as  he  sampled  the  new  coinage  and  he 
showed  no  objection  when  I  slipped  the  saddlebags 
over  his  shoulder  and  cinched  them  in  front.  Prim- 
ing him  with  a  few  more  jelly  beans  I  dropped  the 
day's  grocery  order  into  the  nearer  saddlebag  and 
followed  him  to  the  next  cabin  to  be  sure  he 
wouldn't  shake  off  the  new  responsibility. 

My  caution  was  unnecessary.  Introducing  the 
harness  as  I  did  in  conjunction  with  the  compensa- 
tion eased  its  acceptance.  In  fact,  Jenkins,  who  was 
to  return  the  contraption  to  me  with  the  day's  gro- 
ceries, had  quite  a  time  taking  it  from  him. 

The  first  day  of  the  new  service  proved  its  suc- 
cess, especially  for  those  of  us  at  the  far  end  of  the 
trail.  Monte's  service  eliminated  the  hike  to  the 
store  and  brought  us  our  supplies  before  noon,  in- 
stead of  after.  This  was  because  Jenkins  received 
all  the  orders  at  one  time  and  could  assemble  them 
for  a  single  delivery  instead  of  spasmodically  serv- 
ing groups  of  waiting  customers.  In  no  time  Jenkins 
was  giving  the  best  service  on  the  lake  and  he  gen- 
erously credited  his  "partner,"  Monte. 

Monte's  next  promotion  was  a  mere  follow-up. 
We  made  him  our  postman.  The  post  office  was  in 
the  store  and  Monte  always  completed  his  route  in 
time  for  Jenkins  to  cancel  the  stamps  and  load  them 
on  the  outgoing  bus.  This  simple  service  frequently 
saved  us  twenty-four  hours  in  our  correspondence. 

With  each  new  achievement  I  had  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  neighbors'  enthusiasm  within  bounds. 
Without  intending  it  they  would  make  Monte  a  lit- 
tle ridiculous.  One  of  them,  well  acquainted  with 
the  sheriff,  had  Monte  sworn  in  as  a  deputy;  as  our 
watchman  he  should  have  the  proper  authority. 
However,  it  turned  out  all  right  and  the  fact  that 
the  badge  on  his  saddlebag  was  outdated  did  not 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE   36) 
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Symbolizing  the  end  of  an  era  of  stifled  cliff  dwelling,  this  model  scene  of  Parklabrea  in  Los  Angeles  shows  how  light,  air,  garden  and  play  space  can 

built  into  an  apartment  project.     The  model  of  one  building  and  an  ingenious  mirror  arrangement  have  created  the  effect  of  a  group  of  life-size  buildinl    BS( 


At  Last,  Houses  That  Fit  People 


|  HE  apartment  we  live  in  is  excellent  in 
every  respect  except  one:  It  doesn't  fit 
people.  Like  most  of  the  man-made 
cliffs  in  large  cities,  our  building,  in 
Manhattan,  is  a  magnificent  filing 
cabinet  and  we — my  wife  and  I  and  two  children — 
are  filed  in  Drawer  4-D.  Being  animate,  we  occa- 
sionally make  our  way  to  the  elevator  and  are 
deposited  upon  a  concrete  slab,  known  as  sidewalk, 
to  fend  for  ourselves  until  we  return  to  storage. 

Our  building  hasn't  a  square  foot  of  play  yard, 
no  place  to  store  a  tricycle  or  carriage,  nowhere  to 
stroll,  not  a  speck  of  garden,  not  a  blade  of  grass, 
not  a  tree  or  flower.  Nature  and  beauty  are  shut 
out  as  though  they  were  plagues. 

Don't  blame  the  builder.  He  was  doing  what 
builders  have  done  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Atlanta  and  St.  Paul — every  place  where  the  crush 
of  growing  populations  has  demanded  multiple 
dwellings  to  house  lots  of  people  under  a  single 
roof.  With  ingenuity  unbounded  they  have  given 
us  great  towering  apartment  houses,  squat  cubic 
apartment  houses,  fat  ones,  thin  ones — any  shape 
they  could  squeeze  onto  a  plot  of  earth. 

It  was  only  incidental  that  they  ossified  the  cities 
of  America,  that  they  squeezed  out  beauty,  smoth- 
ered nature,  and  left  us  with  beehivelike  structures 
in  which,  for  want  of  something  better,  humans 
must  live. 

On  two  huge  tracts  of  ground — a  tarry,  former 
wasteland  in  Los  Angeles  and  an  ex-golf  course  in 
San  Francisco — the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  pointing  the  way  out  of  this  morass  of 
mortar.  It  is  building  houses  thai  fit  people.  In- 
stead of  starting  with  bricks  and  stone,  the  $9,000,- 
000,000  Metropolitan — largest  private  financial 
structure  in  the  world — is  starting  with  human  be- 
ings, and  building  around  them.    Nothing  in  the 


By  HOWARD  WHITMAN 

Do  you  live  in  a  filing  cabinet?  Is  your 
Lebensraum  a  steaming  slab  of  con- 
crete? Then  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  job  of  modern  apartment  building 
that  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  doing  on  the  West  Coast 


blueprints  takes  precedence  over  the  human  need 
for  light,  and  air,  and  elbowroom,  and  play  space, 
and  gardens  (and  a  place  to  putter  for  yourself  if 
you  want  to),  and  walks,  and  beauty  and  a  chance 
to  commune  with  God  and  nature. 

"We  call  it  living,  as  against  existing,"  remarked 
a  tenant  in  Parklabrea,  the  Los  Angeles  develop- 
ment. 

While  fitting  human  needs,  the  Metropolitan 
also  has  fitted  the  human  pocketbook.  One-bed- 
room apartments  rent  for  $60.  Three-bedroom 
apartments  rent  for  $92  and  $95.  Small  wonder 
the  two  developments  have  been  besieged  with  up 
to  600  pleading  applicants  per  week. 

"I  think  the  Metropolitan  has  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive," quipped  a  tenant  in  the  San  Francisco  de- 
velopment, Parkmerced.  "After  all,  they're  in  the 
life  insurance  business.  They  want  people  to  live 
longer.  This  kind  of  living  certainly  will  do  the 
trick!" 

Frederick  H.  Ecker,  Board  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  one  of  the  most  housing-con- 
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scions  men  in  America,  has  piloted  the  compa 
through  the  most  enormous  private-housing  ve 
ture  ever  tried.  With  five  developments  in  N 
York  (including  gigantic  Parkchester) ,  one  ji 
outside  Washington,  and  the  two  in  California,  t 
Metropolitan  will — when  the  last  brick  is  laid 
landlord  to  36,272  families,  about  125,000  peopi 
Three  hundred  million  insurance  dollars  have  be^ 
plunked  into  the  projects. 

"If  there's  one  thing  I've  learned,"  says  Ecker, 
is  that  people  need  plenty  of  light  and  air." 

The  garden  apartment  is  his  way  of  giving  it 
them.  Parklabrea's  1,316  apartments  and  Par 
merced's  1.687  are  in  colonial  two-story  buildim 
each  group  of  20  or  so  apartments  opening  uponi 
large  community  patio  full  of  shrubs  and  flowei 

Had  the  war  not  intervened,  both  developmer 
(started  in  1 941 )  would  have  been  completed  aloi 
two-story  lines,  with  most  apartments  being  d 
plexes,  or,  as  they  say  on  the  Coast,  studios.  W 
priorities  allowed  only  one  half  of  Parklabrea  to 
completed,  and  only  two  thirds  of  Parkmerce 
These  portions  were  opened  in  1943  and  1944 

Soaring  building  costs  stymied  completion  of  tl 
projects  along  the  original  two-story  lines. 
Metropolitan  finally  figured  a  way  out,  and  no' 
finishing  the  job  with  13-story  buildings  woven 
the  original  planning.  Eighteen  of  these  towers  a 
going  up  at  Parklabrea  (bringing  the  Los  Angel 
total  to  4,206  apartments)  and  11  at  Parkmerce 
(making  the  San  Francisco  total  3,503) 

But  even  the  towers  must  have  elbowroom. 
Parklabrea  one  group  of  four  new  structures  is  b 
ing  built  upon  14  acres  of  land — three  and  a  ha 
acres  per  building! 

Metropolitan  has  steadily  learned  the  lessons  c 
ground  coverage.   Its  earliest  project.  Long  Islar 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  52) 
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rVYhal  IVe 
Learned 

About  the 
Russians 


tr  JOHN  FOSTER  DULLES 


the  cold  war  is  to  be  contained,  and 
ally  stopped,  we  must  be  ready  to 
pe  with  the  difficult  mentality  and 
range  viewpoint  of  the  Soviets.    The 
thor  of  this  article  knows  the  Reds 
;.     o  well  and  has  told  the  truth  about 
:   iem  so  often  that  Andrei  Y.  Vishinsky 
nee  said  he  should  be  put  in  chains 


—  AM  often  asked  whether  we  will  ever 

I  be  able  to  get  along  with  the  Russians 
or  whether  it  may  not  be  better  to  have 
a  quick  war  and  get  it  over  with.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  when  I  was  flying  the  air 
t  to  Berlin,  one  of  our  pilots  put  the  question  to 
ie.  "We're  not  over  the  last  war  yet,"  I  told  him, 
and  if  we  start  new  wars  before  we  even  finish 
ie  old  ones,  we  may  never  get  it  over  with."  And 
ly  mind  went  back  to  the  plans  of  the  Kaiser  and 
kler  for  "quick"  wars. 

Of  course  getting  along  with  the  Russians  is  hard, 
should  know.  You  may  recall  how,  at  one  United 
lations  Assembly,  Vishinsky  called  me  a  "war- 
longer"  and  said  I  should  be  put  in  chains.  My 
oubles  with  the  Russians  started  when  I  went  to 
Francisco  four  years  ago  to  help  draw  up  the 
harter  of  the  United  Nations.  Molotov  and 
Tomyko  were  there  and  I  soon  learned  that  they 
ad  ideas  very  different  from  the  sweetness  and 
Ight  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Four  Free- 
oms. 

I  have  now  had  eight  major  sessions  with  the 

—Russians,  including  one  of  nearly  two  months  at 

oscow  with  Stalin,  Molotov  and  Vishinsky.    Be- 

reen  conferences,  I  have  tried  to  read  up  on  what 

Russian  leaders  tell  their  own  people  at  home,  be- 

ause  their  talks  to  foreigners  are  not  very  reveal- 

n    ig.    Most  of  their  speeches  are  propaganda  and 

j-    t  social  events  they  duck  serious  talk. 

I  have  had  some  amusing  experiences  in  that 
onnection.  Once,  when  I  was  at  the  Kremlin  for 
ler,  I  was  particularly  looking  forward  to  after- 
inner  talk  with  members  of  the  Politburo  who  were 
lere.  But  the  moment  dinner  was  over,  Marshal 
talin  ordered  the  lights  out  and  a  movie  on,  and 
hat  effectively  squelched  any  talk.  Again,  at  a 
luckingham  Palace  reception,  I  tried  to  corner 
l/ishinsky  for  a  talk,  but  he  countered  with  an  offer 
hold  a  public  debate  with  me. 
Unable  to  learn  anything  about  Russia  from 
Russians,  I  bought  myself  four  copies  of  Stalin's 
K)ok  about  Leninism,  which  is  now  the  "bible" 
hat  is  taught  to  Communists,  and  I  read  it  and 
reread  it  many  times. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  57) 
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Bv  HAL  and 
BARBARA  BORLAND 

When  two  Yankees  start  trading,  some- 
one is  bound  to  get  skinned — espe- 
cially when  one  is  a  young  fellow  who 
wants  to  marry  the  other's   daughter 


BUCKINGHAM  PORTER  was  crazy  as  a 
coot.  Henry  Churchill  said  so,  and 
Henry  was  not  only  chairman  of  the 
board  of  selectmen  but  president  of  the 
bank.  And  every  man  in  Wickenham  agreed  with 
Henry,  except  old  Lincoln  White,  who  used  to  run 
the  spool  mill  before  he  failed  in  business. 

Wickenham's  womenfolk  weren't  so  sure  about 
Buck  either.  Women  are  more  tolerant,  particu- 
larly when  the  man  is  young  and  blond.  But  they 
did  say  that  Ellen  Churchill  was  listening  to  her 
heart  instead  of  her  head.  And  a  sweet  girl  like 
Ellen  ought  to  think  twice,  even  if  she  is  in  love. 

But  Henry  stuck  to  his  guns.  Buck  was  a  poor 
risk,  he  said;  any  banker  could  tell  you  that.  Good 
stock,  of  course,  Wickenham  and  New  England, 
both  sides  and  away  back.  But  frittery.  Henry 
would  have  no  frittery  son-in-law.  "Why,"  he  said, 
"his  father  would  turn  over  in  his  grave!" 

Buck's  father  had  left  the  boy  a  seventy-acre 
farm  on  Amity  Mountain  when  he  died  while  Buck 
was  away  at  war.  When  Buck  came  back  he 
traipsed  off  to  mechanical  school  for  a  year,  then 
changed  his  mind  and  went  to  business  school. 
Then  he  veered  again.  He  came  rattling  home  in 
that  old  Army  jeep  and  spent  the  whole  summer 
courting  Ellen  and  puttering  around  the  old  farm- 
house. Didn't  put  a  cow  in  the  pasture,  didn't 
turn  a  hand  to  the  sugar  bush. 

Then  Buck  went  down  to  New  York  and  got  a  job 
last  fall.  But  he  didn't  stay  with  it.  Left  that  job 
for  another  one,  and  quit  that  one  last  spring  and 
came  home  again — to  putter  some  more.  Now  he 
was  putting  a  bathtub  in  the  house  and  painting 
and  prettying  it  up.  And  still  not  a  cow  on  the 
place! 

"I  declare,"  Henry  told  Ed  Robinson,  the  post- 
master, one  early  June  afternoon,  "that  boy's  got 
a  comeuppance  due  him!  I  can't  see  what  he's 
thinking." 

Henry  had  a  chance  to  see  what  Buck  Porter 
was  thinking  the  very  next  day.  Buck  came  into 
the  bank,  went  to  the  open  door  of  Henry's  private 
office  and  said,  "Can  I  come  in?" 

Henry  shuffled  the  papers  on  his  desk  and  cleared 
his  throat  and  said,  "Sit  down."  Henry  was  a  lean 
man  with  a  thin  nose  in  a  thin  face.  He  peered  at 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  37) 


"I've  got  to  run,  Buck.  Daddy's  out  of  sorts.  I'd 
better  hurry,  really."  Ellen  turned  and  ran  up 
the  walk  toward  the  big  house  in  the  next  block 
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It  adds  up  to  your  Invest  musical  Wue... 
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.Troni  its  looks,  from  its  tone  —  the  exclusive 
"Golden  Throat,*'  from  its  world-famous 
Victrola  trade  mark,  you'd  never  guess  how 
low  its  price  mark  is! 

Here's  standard  and  FM  radio  with  RCA 
Victor's  own  simpler,  more  sensitive  Fre- 
quencs  Modulation  circuits;  a  fine  record 
changer — quick,  quiet,  dependable — with 
the  "Silent  Sapphire"  permanent-point  pick- 
up, no  needles  to  change.  Pick  your  own 

"Victrola'— T.M.   Re*.   U.  S.   P»t.  Off. 


Top  value  iu  table  model:;,  the  RCA  Victor  8X71,  vtith  AM  and 
FM  radio  through  the  exclusive  "Golden  Throat"  tone  system. 
Exceptionally  selective  and  sensitive.  Beautifully  styled  in  rich 
maroon  or  antique  ivory -finish  plastic.  AC  or  DC  operation.' 


WORLD    LEADER    IN    RADIO  ...  FIRST    IN    TELEVISION 
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program  of  hit  tunes  by  your  favorite  orches- 
tras—  you'll  find  them  on  RCA  Victor's 
superb  recordings.  Put  on  12  10-inch  or  10 
12 -inch  records— enjoy  almost  an  hour's 
concert  or  dance! 

Handsome  18th  Century -style  cabinet  is 
only  33J4"  high  and  31^"  wide,  yet  there  is 
even  a  record  storage  compartment.  AC  op- 
eration. At  your  RCA  Victor  dealer's,  Victrola 
8V90, far  and  away  your  finest  musical  buy! 

Only  RCA  Victor  instruments 
have  this  perfectly  halanced 
3-Way  Acoustical  System.  . 
.  .  .  It's  the  finest  in 
RCA  Victor  history. 

Tune  in  Robert  Merrill,  singing  "The 
Music  America  Loves  Best".  .  .  Sundays, 
5:30  EST,  on  your  NBC  station. 


DI\ISIO.\    OF   RADIO   CORPORATION    OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  JOHNSON  lives  in  a  New  York  flat, 
in  a  house  in  Toronto,  or  on  a  farm  in  Indiana.  He's  a 
white  collar  worker,  a  civil  servant,  a  machinist.  He*s  a 
professional  man.  a  tradesman  or  a  farmer.  In  short. 
"Mr.  Johnson"  is  mythical  but  typical! 

He's  typical  of  all  people  who  live  and  work  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  And  he  earns  money  — coins 
and  pieces  of  paper  which  change  before  his  eyes  into  the 
comforts  of  daily  life  and  supply  the  tools  with  which  he 
builds  security  for  his  family.  As  he  spends  his  money  it 
passes  to  other  "Mr.  Johnsons"  working  toward  a  com- 
mon goal  of  financial  security. 


Although  most  families  are  thrifty,  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  one  family  out  of  every  seven  occasionally 
finds  it  necessary  to  borrow  money  from  a  consumer 
finance  company  to  meet  an  emergency  or  for  other  worth- 
while purposes. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  typical  of  thrifty  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  who  rely  on  these  lending  agencies  in  time  of  need. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries 
are  proud  that  their  466  branch  offices  serve  every  occu- 
pation listed  in  the  census  reports  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


MONEY  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


Phone  book  lists  office  nearest  you 
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means   Household   Finance   Corporation 


Cities    Served    by     HOUSEHOLD     FINANCE     CORPORATION     and     SUBSIDIARIES 


Arixono 

Phoenix 
Tucson 

California 

Alhambra 
BakersfieH 
Berkeley 
Fresno 
Glendale 
Huntington  Park 
Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles 
North  Hollywood 
Oakland 
Pasadena 
Sacramento 
San  Bernardino 
San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
Sar  Jose 
Santa  Ana 
Santa  Monica 
Stockton 

Colorado 
Denver 
Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New  Britain 

New  Haven 

Norwich 

Stamford 

Waterbury 


Florida 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Orlando 
St   Petersburg 
Tampa 

Illinois 

Alton 

Aurora 

Bloomington 

Champaign 

Chicago 

Cicero 

Decatur 

East  St.  Louis 

Evanston 

Free port 

Galesburg 

Joliet 

Moline 

Oak  Park 

Peoria 

Rockford 

Springfield 

Waukegan 

Indiona 

Anderson 
East  Chicago 
Evansville 
Fori  Wayne 
Gary 
Hammond 


Indianapolis 
Michigan  City 
Muncie 
South  Bend 
Terre  Haute 

Iowa 
Cedar  Rapids 
Clinton 

Council  Bluffs 
Davenport 
Des  Moines 
Dubunue 
Iowa  City 
Mason  City 
Ottumwa 
Sioui  City 
Waterloo 

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Maryland 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown 

Mt.  Rainier 
Silver  Spring 

Massachusetts 

Boston 
Brockton 
Brookline 
Cambridge 
Fall  River 


Fitchhurg 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Medlord 

New  Bedford 

Quincy 

Salem 

Somerville 

Springfield 

Wallham 

Worcester 

Michigan 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

Dearborn 

Detroit 

Ferndale 

Flint 

Grand  Rapids 

Highland  Park 

Iron  Mountain 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Lansing 

Muskegon 

Port  Huron 

Saginaw 

Minnesota 

Duluth 

Hibbing 

Minneapolis 


Moorhead 
St  Paul 
Virginia 

Missouri 

Kansas  City 
St.  Joseph 
St  Louis 

Nebraska 
Lincoln 
Omaha 

New  Hampshire 

Concord 

Manchester 

Nashua 

New  Jersey 
Camden 
Elizabeth 
Hackensack 
Jersey  City 
Newark 
Orange 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Perth  Amboy 
Trenton 
Union  City 

New  York 

Albany 
Bay  Shore 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Hempstead 


Lockport 

Middletown 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Ulica 

Yonkers 

Ohio 

Akron 

Canton 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

East  Liverpnol 

Ely  na 

Hamilton 

Lima 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Massillon 

Middletown 

Portsmouth 

Springfield 

Steubenville 

Toledo 

Warren 

Youngstown 

Zanesville 

Oregon 
Portland 


Pennsylvonio 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Beaver  Falls 

Bethlehem 

Braddock 

Butler 

Chester 

Easton 

Erie 

Harnsburg 

Hazlelon 

Homestead 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

McKeesport 

Meadville 

New  Castle 

New  Kensington 

Norristown 

Oil  City 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pottsville 

Reading 

Scranton 

Sharon 

Uniontown 

Upper  Darby 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkmsburg 

Wilhamsporl 

York 


Rhode  Island 
Pawtucket 
Providence 

Utah 
Salt  Lake  City 

Virginia 

Alexandria 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Washington 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

West  Virginia 

Charleston 

Clarksburg 

Fairmont 

Huntington 

Morgantown 

Parkersburg 

Wheeling 

Wisconsin 

Appletnn 
Beaver  Dam 
Beloit 
Eau  Claire 


Fond  du  Lac 

Green  Bay 

Janesville 

Kenosha 

LaCrosse 

Lake  Geneva 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Marshfield 

Milwaukee 

Oshkosh 

Portage 

Racine 

Sheboygan 

Stevens  Point 

Superior 

Watertown 

Wausau 

Wisconsin  Rapids 

CANADA 

Alberta 

Calgary 

Edmonton 

Lethbridge 
British  Columbia 

Nanaimo 

New  Westminster 

Vancouver 

Victoria 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg 


New  Brunswick 

Peterborough 

Fredencton 
Moncton 
Saint  John 

Port  Arthur 
St.  Catharine 
St.  Thomas 
Sarnia 

Nova  Scotia 

Sault  Ste  Ma 
Stratford 

Halifax 

Sudbury 

New  Glasgow 

Timmins 

Sydney 

Toronto 

Truro 

Welland 

Windsor 

Ontario 

Woodstock 

Belleville 
Brantlord 

Quebec 

Brockville 

Chicoutimi 

Chatham 

Drummondtril 

Cornwall 

Granby 

Ft  William 

Hull 

Gait 

Montreal 

Guelph 

Quebec  City 

Hamilton 

Rouyn 

Kingston 

Shawinigan  Ft 

Kirkland  Lake 

Sherbrooke 

Kitchener 

SI.  Jerome 

London 

Three  Rivers 

New  Toionto 

Val  dOr 

Niagara  Falls 

Valleyfield 

North  Bay 

Verdun 

Onllia 

Oshawa 
Ottawa 

Saskatchewan 

Owen  Sound 

Regina 

Pembroke 

Saskatoon 

FAREWELL, 
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IS  voice  sounded 
to  himself  simple 
and  deeply  mov- 
There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  anger  in  his  controlled  tones;  he  said 
what  he  had  to  say  with  dignity,  without  re- 
proach. That  was  the  way  he  wanted  it.  They 
would  hear  him.  and — the  thought  made  his  lips 
twist  in  a  sideways  smile — perhaps,  when  it  was 
too  late,  they  would  reproach  themselves. 

"I  do  not  blame  the  world,"  he  said  into  the 
microphone,  "for  what  it  has  done,  or,  rather," 
he  corrected,  "for  what  it  has  not  done.  The 
world  hurtles  on  its  way,  heedless  of  aught  but 
success.  It  has  no  time  for  failure.  To  the 
sensitive  artist,  struggling  against  the  callous  in- 
difference of  a  fickle — " 

He  paused  and  frowned.  That  sounded  just 
a  bit  complaining;  and  he  wanted  this  message 
above  all  else  to  be  magnanimous  and  forgiving. 
Exit  George  Smitheson,  smiling.  He  flipped  the 
switch  to  "Rewind,"  ran  the  wire  back  and 
started  it  forward  again.  Just  before  he  reached 
the  last  sentence,  he  turned  the  button  back  to 
"Record." 

"This,  then,  is  a  word  of  thanks,"  he  said,  in- 
stead, into  the  microphone,  "for  certain  memo- 
ries that  I  carry  with  me  as  I  exit,  smiling,  from 
life's  crowded  stage."  He  was  rather  pleased 
with  that.  "Memories  of  a  name  in  lights  on  a 
Broadway  marquee,  of  applause  that  rolled  once 
across  the  footlights,  of  autograph  seekers  wait- 
ing nightly  outside  the  stage  door.  Memories 
of  glittering  promises  that  lured  me  on  to  Holly- 
wood, promises,  alas,  that  proved  to  be  but 
hollow  words — " 

That  was  for  Jake  Arpel.  Jake  had  brought 
him  out  here,  after  The  Manhattan  Story,  with 
a  year's  contract  at  Magna  and  a  future  com- 
fortably safeguarded  with  options.  Week  after 
week,  month  after  month  he  had  waited  to  be 
assigned  a  part.  The  industry  was  in  a  slump. 
Jake    had    explained,    production    plans    were 


stalled;  nothing  had  happened.  His  contract 
expired,  the  option  was  not  picked  up.  He  lived 
on  cheeseburgers  at  a  corner  drive-in,  his  funds 
dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point,  he  had  nothing 
left.    Nothing  but  his  pride. 

"I  have  nothing  left  but  my  pride,"  he  said 
aloud  into  the  microphone,  "but  that  pride  re- 
fuses to  be  trampled  in  the  dust.  Rather  death — " 

Jake  had  phoned  him  this  morning.  "I  got  a 
job  for  you,  Georgie,  it  isn't  much,  a  Western, 
you're  an  Indian  scout  with  Custer,  see,  you 
don't  have  any  lines,  but  at  least  it's  a  chance  to 
break  in."  George  had  slammed  down  the 
phone  in  disgust.  George  Smitheson,  in  bronze 
paint  and  a  breechcloth,  working  as  an  extra  in  a 
B  picture.  That  was  the  last  straw.  He  picked 
up  the  loaded  service  revolver  from  the  table, 
and  weighed  it  in  his  hand  as  he  talked. 

"And  so  I  bid  you  all  farewell,"  he  said.  He 
could  picture  them  standing  in  silence,  listening 
to  his  voice  as  it  came  out  of  the  recorder:  Jake, 
the  police,  the  reporters.  "Farewell,  Jake  Arpel." 
Perhaps  Jake's  face  would  blanch  as  the  accus- 
ing finger  of  George  Smitheson  pointed  at  him 
from  the  beyond.  Even  the  hardened  news- 
papermen would  flinch  as  they  heard  his  final 
line — "this  is  the  end!" — and  the  wire,  still  turn- 
ing, recorded  for  posterity  the  revolver's  fatal 
blast.  He  could  see  the  whole  thing  in  his  mind. 
"Farewell,"  he  continued,  "my  dear  Sally — " 

His  voice  wavered  a  little  as  he  spoke  Sally's 
name.  She  had  been  so  loyal,  so  patient  and 
understanding;  she  loved  him.  She  had  stuck  to 
him  through  it  all,  encouraging  him,  still  be- 
lieving in  him.  "Things  will  work  out  somehow, 
honey."     It  was  hard  saying  good-by  to  Sally. 

"You  have  been  so  loyal,  and  patient,  and  un- 
derstanding," he  said.  "It  isn't  fair  to  ask  you  to 
sacrifice  your  happiness  any  longer,  Sally.  I 
am  a  failure,  a  bit  player  without  lines,  an  extra 
on  life's  crowded  stage.  Farewell,  my  own." 
His  finger  was  on  the  trigger  of  the  revolver. 
"This  is  the  end — " 


He  hesitated,  tempted.  It  could  do  no  harm 
before  he  made  his  exit,  to  play  the  thing  back 
once,  to  hear  how  it  sounded.  After  all,  he 
reasoned  with  grim  humor,  it  was  the  last  chance 
he'd  ever  have.  He  flipped  the  switch,  rewound 
the  wire  and  turned  the  button  to  "Listen." 

"This  is  George  Smitheson  speaking." 

He  winced.  His  voice,  instead  of  sounding 
calm  and  controlled,  emerged  high-pitched  and 
querulous,  even  a  little  irritable.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  fault  of  the  machine,  but  some- 
how, he  noted  with  increasing  discomfort,  the 
effect  of  quiet  dignity  was  missing.  He  turned 
up  the  volume,  to  make  it  more  impressive. 

".  .  .  the  world  hurtles  on  its  way,  heedless  of 
aught  but  success.    It  has  no  time  for  failure — " 

He  squirmed  in  his  chair. 

THE  words  were  his  words,  but  now,  as  he 
heard  them  back,  they  sounded  pompous 
and  self-pitying.  ".  .  .  exit,  smiling,  from  life's 
crowded  stage — "  That  was  ham;  sheer  unadul- 
terated ham.  "I  have  nothing  left  but  my  pride." 

A  red  flush  was  creeping  slowly  up  the  back 
of  his  neck  to  his  ears,  and  his  cheeks  were 
crimson.  He  glanced  guiltily  at  the  door.  Beads 
of  moisture  had  formed  on  his  forehead. 

".  .  .  an  extra  on  life's  crowded  stage."  Oh, 
Lord,  he  even  said  it  twice.  "Farewell,  my  own. 
This  is  the  end — " 

The  blast  of  the  revolver  echoed  through  the 
room,  and  bits  of  severed  wire  leaped  into  the 
air  as  the  recorder  growled  to  a  sudden  halt.  He 
tossed  the  smoking  revolver  onto  the  wreckage, 
and  strode  across  the  room  to  the  phone.  He 
dialed  a  number. 

"News,  Sally.  Yes,  Arpel  just  called  me,  I'm 
starting  work  Monday.  N-no,  it's  not  exactly 
the  leading  role,"  he  said  carefully,  "but  it's 
quite  an  important  part;  Arpel  said  there  were 
great  possibilities,  and,  look,  Sally,  if  you'd  like 
to  split  a  cheeseburger,  I've  got  something  else 
to  tell  you."  1 — ri — rr~- 1 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  PAUL  C    BURNS 
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rlere  is  what  thoughtful 
people  everywhere  have 
been  looking  for  .  .  .  and 
hoping  for! 

Here,  at  last,  is  a  new 
car  that  gives  you  all  the 
best  features  of  advanced 
modern  design  without  de- 
manding a  single  sacrifice  in  your  family's  com- 
fort, safety  or  convenience.  It's  the  new  DeSoto! 

The  engineers  and  artists  who  designed  it 
knew  exactly  what  they  wanted  .  .  .  and  what  they 
didn't  want!  They  wanted  you  to  have  a  car  that 
would  be  a  joy  to  look  at  and  a  thrill  to  own. 
But  they  also  wanted  a  car  designed  to  fit  YOU 


.  .  .  instead  of  you  having  to  fit  the  car. 

That  meant  a  lot  of  things.  It  meant  a  car  you 
could  walk  into,  not  wriggle  into.  It  meant  a 
lower  car  without  stealing  your  head-and-hat 
room  or  cutting  down  on  your  road  clearance. 

It  meant  a  steering  wheel  that  didn't  cramp 
your  style  or  hit  your  knees.  It  meant  more  leg 
room  for  all  passengers  .  .  .  not  less.  It  meant  not 
only  a  bigger  windshield  and  windows,  but  luxu- 
rious chair-high  seats  so  that  you  would  have 
more  real  visibility  .  .  .  not  less. 

They  wanted  you  to  have  a  handsome  car 
without  having  to  rebuild  your  garage.  They 
wanted  you,  if  necessary,  to  be  able  to  change  a 
tire.  And  if  someone  did  dent  your  fender,  they 


wanted  you  to  be  able  to  have  it  fixed  economic! 

They  knew  you  wanted  a  car  that  lets  you  ti 
without  shifting.  So  here  is  Fluid  Drive  with 
Toe  Hvdraulic  Shift,  with  a  record  of  billion  j 
miles  of  carefree,  effortless  driving.   Drive 
better  way  just  once  and  you'll  never  go  1 
to  the  old  way  again. 

No  matter  what  car  you  now  own  ...  no  iff 
ter  what  you  thought  you  were  going  to  bu)« 
ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  every  new  feai 
of  this  new  De  Soto.  Compare  it  with  any  Oil 
car  ...  at  any  price.  Then  deoide. 

The  new  De  Soto  on  Display  March  5 

DE    SOTO    DIVISION,    CHRYSLER    COKPORAT" 
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resents  a  brilliantly 
tyled  new  car . . . 

ie  car  designed  with  you  in  mind !  More 
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The  Secret  Papers  of  Gurney  William: 

By  ANONYMOUS 


Had  Eli  Whitney,  Robert  Fulton,  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Guglielmo  Marconi  known  the  truth  about  Russian 
inventors  they'd  have  gone  into  some  other  business.    Here  is  the  startling  reason,  bared  for  the  first  time 


They  invented  television,  too 


Parts   1,   2,   3   and  Conclusion 


HAVE  held  back  as  long 

I  as  I  can,  but  after  weeks  of 
sleepless  nights  I've  de- 
cided to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  although,  for 
the  protection  of  my  immediate 
family,  my  exact  identity  must  re- 
main a  secret.  The  Russians,  who 
recently  claimed  the  invention  of 
(among  other  things)  the  steam 
engine,  the  telephone,  electric  light- 
ing, radio,  the  airplane  and  jet  pro- 
pulsion, could  not  only  be  absolutely 
correct  but  they  are  probably  too 
modest. 

I  deserve  to  go  to  federal  prison 
as  a  traitor,  for  not  producing  The 
Record,  or,  The  Private  Papers  of  the 
Williams  Family,  before  this  and  I 
am  obviously  at  your  mercy.  This 
record  was  begun  by  one  of  my  an- 
cestors and  passed  down  in  strictest 
confidence  as  a  sacred  trust  through 
generations  of  descendants,  gaining 
entries  (always  furtively)  as  it  went. 
From  a  single  sheet  of  foolscap  it  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  I  can 
no  longer  keep  it  in  the  watermelon 
which  has  served  so  well  as  a  sanctu- 
ary for  the  almost  intolerable  secrets 
no  member  of  my  family  has  ever  be- 
fore revealed.  You'll  see  why  in  a 
moment. 

The  first  notation  is  dated  July, 
1776,  by  a  far-distant  relative  whose 
name  I  cannot  decipher.  It  relates 
how,  during  the  previous  month,  a 
Russian  agent  named  Alexander 
Lemonov  held  Betsy  Ross  at  saber 
point  and  harshly  dictated  to  her  the 
details  of  the  first  American  flag.* 
Sworn  to  secrecy  and  threatened  with 
instant  death  if  reference  ever  were 


made  to  the  incident,  Betsy  Ross  com- 
plied with  the  demand. 

Later,  however,  Miss  Ross  con- 
fessed the  whole  sordid  tale  in  a 
memo  which  found  its  devious  way  to 
the  Williams  papers  where,  although 
yellowed  and  brittle  with  age,  it 
starkly  confirms  the  horrifying  fact: 
Old  Glory  was  first  conceived  by  the 
Russians.  Thus,  one  of  the  best-kept 
secrets  of  the  Revolutionary  War  is 
at  last  out  of  the  bag. 

I  was  not  surprised  when  the  Rus- 
sians, just  a  few  weeks  ago,  suddenly 
laid  claim  to  the  development  of  oil 
refining,  petroleum  cracking,  insu- 
lated cable  and  the  electrical  trans- 
former, because  they  also  invented 
the  wheel,  Yankee  pot  roast,  gun- 
powder, Manhattan  cocktails,  paper, 
Scotch  whisky  and  the  Japanese 
beetle.    It's  all  in  the  Williams  papers. 

Why  do  the  Reds  brag  about  the 
first  transmission  of  direct  and  alter- 
nating current  without  mentioning 
their  creation  of  the  Bermuda  onion, 
the  St.  Louis  Blues,  the  Mexican 
jumping  bean  and  Philadelphia  scrap- 
ple? I  know  why  and  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  why. 

But  first  let  me  reveal  that  a  scien- 
tist named  Moltov  Stalinsky,  of 
Poltava,  perfected  German  measles, 


*  This  was  156  years  after  the  Russians  lugged 
Plymouth  Rock  across  two  continents  and  an  ocean, 
dumped  it  on  the  Massachusetts  shore  and  went  back 
home  without  telling  anybody  about  the  project. 


tryOttvns 

The  watermelon  is  now  too  small 

the  Venetian  blind,  Swedish  smorgas- 
bord, Spanish  influenza,  the  Detroit 
Tigers  and  French  fried  potatoes  well 
over  a  century  ago.  Let  the  record 
speak  for  itself.  (Wait  until  I  brush 
off  these  watermelon  seeds.)  Here  it 
is,  plain  as  your  face,  on  page  35: 

"Today,  March  2,  1814,"  my  great- 
great-uncle  Jacob  has  written  in  fine 
script,  "he  (Stalinsky)  wrote  me  con- 
fidentially that  he  had  devised  not 
only  the  aforementioned,  but  further 
glorified  his  country  (Russia)  by 
originating  Brazilian  nuts,  the  Mis- 
souri mule.  Harvard  beets,  Creole  pra- 
lines, the  juke  box,  Arabian  horses, 
the  Western  sandwich,  the  cotton  gin, 
Vermont  maple  sirup,  Swiss  cheese 
and  the  Model  T  Ford.    He  also  sent 


me  plans  for  a  machine  called  an 
'airplane'  designed  'to  pierce  the 
supersonic  barrier.'  Scientific  terms 
confuse  me  but  I  imagine  this  super- 
sonic barrier  will  be  constructed  and 
put  up  soon.  The  airplane  is  to  be 
driven  by  a  Doctor  X.  S.  Wonsky.** 
"I  bleed  for  the  United  States  of 
America  (the  paper  continues)  that 
I  cannot  publish  these  facts  now. 
My  mother  was  once  befriended  by  a 
high  Russian  official  and  I  promised 
not  to  spill  the  beans  (Boston  baked 


He  dictated  our  Flag's  details 

beans,  that  is,  first  concocted  by  a 
Petrograd  chef  named  Doievsky  Son- 
ovitch).  These  facts  will  be  an- 
nounced when  and  if  the  Russian 
people  need  booster  shots  for  their 
morale;  but  I  predict  this  will  not  be 
necessary  until  the  year  J 950  or  even 
later  (italics  ours). 

"It  will  be  a  sad  and  disillusioning 
day  for  inventors  of  various  other 
nationalities  when,  during  this  and 
the  next  century,  they  will  fabricate 
their  crude  and  ridiculous  machinery 
and  fumble  through  countless  labo- 
ratory experiments  only  to  discover, 
despairingly,  that  Russian  technicians 
have  already  pioneered  in  all  their 
diverse  fields  of  endeavor." 

This  ends  the  old  gaffer's  explana- 
tion, and  as  a  latter-day  Williams  I 
bow  my  head  in  shame  for  not  hav- 
ing exposed  it  until  now. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  we  should 
all  feel  properly  abashed  for  having 
recently  made  so  much  fuss  over  the 
45th  anniversary  of  the  so-called 
"first"  airplane  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk. 
A  Russian,  of  course,  made  the  first 
heavier-than-air  flight  in  1882  by 
pouring  the  coal  into  three  steam 
engines  (here's  the  Komsomolskaya, 
Pravda  clipping  of  January  9,  1949, 
to  prove  it)  and  the  good  citizens  of 
Kitty  Hawk  have  been  feeling  pretty 
low  ever  since  they  read  about  it.  I 
was  talking  to  a  man  down  there  last 


week  and  he  said:    "I  witnessed 
flight  in  December  of  1903  and| 
tell  you  this,  Mister:   If  I'd  of 
those  papers  of  yours  at  that  tit 
could  of  kept  the  Wright  BrotJ 
out  of  the  news  and  saved  embar 
ment  all  around.  As  it  is — "  He  brj 
off  abruptly  and  ducked  into  a  d<j 
way  while  one  of  his  cronies  sh«] 
ishly  shuffled  past. 

So  that's  it.  The  Russians 
been  right  all  along — and  we've 
left.  Men  of  the  U.S.S.R.  inver 
the  parachute  many  years  before  1 
could  find  any  use  for  it;  they  letl 
world  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  for| 
years  before  announcing  they 
covered  penicillin  in  1865  or  thl 
abouts;  they  devised  the  Mi 
telegraphic  code  even  while  the  sei| 
Morse  was  pacing  the  floor  and 
ing  it  would  be  a  boy. 

I  can  assure  you  the  Russians 
Virginia   tobacco,  Texas   grapefr 
the  Chicago  stockyards  and  der 
racy  anywhere  from  20  to  168  ye] 
before  these  concepts  took  forr 
the  sluggish  American  mind;  anc 
for  Canadian  Cheddar,  Panama  h| 
Rhode  Island  Reds  (naturally), 
Greek  alphabet,  California  redwol 
(also    naturally),    Florida    oran/ 
Roman  numerals,  Chinese  pagoc| 
Idaho  potatoes — but  why  go  on? 

I  am  cheered  by  one  thought  thou 
There  is  one  item  of  which  no  ml 
tion  is  made  either  in  the  Willial 
papers  or  in  any  of  the  claims  c| 
rently  extended  in  Leningrad  by 
Russian  Academy  of  Science. 
Russians  boast  of  many  things 
the  present  regime  ignores  its  ml 
singular  achievement,  namely,  thai 
far  excels  the  rest  of  the  world,  wil 
out  any  shadow  of  doubt,  in  the  p| 
duct  ion  of  bubble-head  guff. 

Pardon  me  while  I  write  that  dol 
in  The  Record.  LZJEZJEl 


•"  Note  well  that  nearly  135  years  elapsed  before  we 
produced  the  present  XS-1  jet  job. 


His  crony  sheepishly  shuffled  pa> 
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Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  Distinguished  Washington  Correspondent 

One  characteristic  of  Men  of  Distinction  is  moderation. 

When  they  do  drink,  they  expect  their  occasional 

highball  to  be  of  incomparable  flavor, 
and  Lord  Calvert— so  rare... so  smooth... 

so  mellow— more  than  meets  their  demands. 


LORD    CALVERT  IS  A  "CUSTOM"  BLENDED  WHISKEY,  86.8  PROOF,  6s%   GRAIN  NEUTRAL   SPIRITS.   CALVERT  DISTILLERS   CORP.,  N EIV  YORK  CITY 
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JIMMY  JONES -AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


Continued  from  page  19 


never  had  a  chance  and  came  back  a 
broken  man  because,  as  I  feared,  they 
covered  every  night  club  and  bar  in 
France  in  a  most  unphilosophical  way. 
Incidentally,  I  always  tell  Americans  to 
drink  less  when  they  come  to  Europe 
because  they'll  need  their  strength  for 
better  things,  but  I  guess  they  don't 
listen." 

The  enfant  terrible  of  the  travel  busi- 
ness was  born  at  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
on  September  3,  1913.  His  father,  J. 
Arthur  Jones,  was  an  insurance  company 
executive,  and  the  family  moved  to 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  about  the  time 
Jimmy  was  ready  for  high  school.  He 
recalls  the  years  at  the  University  of 
Florida  and  subsequently  at  North- 
western as  a  blur  of  hard  times,  inde- 
cision and  not  much  education. 

And  So  He  Went  to  Paris 

Jimmy  finally — and  reluctantly — went 
to  work  as  an  insurance  salesman  in 
Chicago,  his  first  and  last  job  in  the 
United  States.  He  found  the  work  too 
hard,  and  in  less  than  a  month  was  on 
his  way  to  Paris  with  five  dollars  in  his 
pocket  and  a  pocket  dictionary.  Within 
a  week  after  his  arrival,  in  an  early 
demonstration  of  his  formidable  gall,  he 
persuaded  M.  Jean  des  Caves,  a  wealthy 
French  oil  broker,  to  hire  him  as  an 
English  teacher. 

"I  went  to  his  apartment  for  break- 
fast every  morning,"  says  Jimmy.  "He 
knew  no  English  and  I  knew  no  French 
but  the  food  was  wonderful.  He  grossly 
overpaid  me,  but  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied. He  wrote  me  a  note — I  had  to  get 
it  translated — thanking  me  for  helping 
him  learn  English." 

As  a  civilian  agent,  during  the  war, 
Jimmy  followed  the  Army  from  London 
to  Algiers,  Italy  and  southern  France, 
shuttling  between  the  Psychological  War- 
fare, Intelligence  and  Public  Relations 
offices.  Just  a  few  months  ago,  on  his 
first  trip  home  in  six  years,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  Medal  of  Freedom  in  a 
public  ceremony  at  Jacksonville.  The  ci- 
tation, authorized  by  President  Truman, 
acknowledged  his  "organizing  ability, 
bravery  in  the  face  of  danger  and  techni- 
cal ability." 

While  Jimmy  was  attached  to  Eisen- 
hower's headquarters,  he  was  assigned 
to  escort  a  group  of  Army  and  civilian 


journalists  to  a  winter  sports  holiday  at 
Chamonix.  There  he  met  Winifred 
Charlotte  Moulton,  an  American  girl 
who  had  lived  in  France  all  her  life,  and 
Jean  Crestey,  a  former  French  fighter 
pilot.  Crestey  and  Miss  Moulton  were 
there  representing  a  French  government 
good-will  committee  known  as  COFBA, 
which  sponsored  art  schools,  sports 
tours,  wine  lectures,  shopping  guides  and 
other  services  for  G.I.s. 

Sitting  around  the  hotel  lobby  that 
week,  the  three  swapped  stories  of  their 
experiences.  Jimmy  told  how  he  ar- 
ranged press  conferences  for  visiting 
congressmen,  or  ran  down  hard-to-get 
items  in  obscure  stores  for  Army  friends. 
Miss  Moulton  said  she  had  counseled 
G.I.s  on  their  romances  with  French 
girls,  and  solved  ration  problems  for 
British  and  American  officers.  Crestey 
had  planned  many  an  unusual  tour,  and 
was  a  walking  bureau  of  information  on 
French  regulations. 

Obviously  there  was  no  such  service 
available  for  the  ordinary  tourist.  Jimmy 
saw  the  possibilities  and  proposed  a  post- 
war consolidation  of  forces.  In  October, 
1946,  with  a  capital  of  $200  and  un- 
limited optimism,  he  and  his  partners 
launched  SHAEF. 

Their  then  humble  enterprise  nearly 
foundered  in  that  experimental  period. 
They  had  borrowed  office  space  at  9 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  but  were  unable  to  get  a 
vitally  needed  telephone.  They  wanted 
to  book  plane  and  steamship  passages 
for  bread-and-butter  income,  but  it  took 
five  months  to  become  accredited.  One 
of  their  bookkeepers  embezzled  the  com- 
pany's meager  funds  and  blew  them  at 
a  race  track.  They  found  and  trained  a 
talented  bilingual  secretary,  but  they 
promptly  lost  her  when  an  American 
businessman — one  of  their  first  custom- 
ers— offered  to  triple  the  salary  Jones 
was  paying. 

The  records  show  that  a  Mr.  Lyman 
Ford,  Connecticut  parachute  manufac- 
turer, was  SHAEF's  first  client  with  a 
prosaic  request  for  a  hotel  room,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Miss  Abbey  Burgess,  ad- 
dress unknown,  who  asked  Jimmy  to  get 
her  some  special  blue-and-white  enam- 
eled house  numbers.  There  was  a  Miss 
Wharton,  pleading  for  California  or- 
anges, and  a  Mr.  Mays,  with  an  urgent 
request  to  have  a  French  doll  ("not  a 
live  one,"  Jimmy  adds)  delivered  to  his 
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"Sink  or  swim,  I've  always  said! 
So  I  don't  believe  in  helping 
them  out  with  their  homework" 
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"They're  in  fractions  now  and  that 
just  floors  George.  He  tried  to 
help  Junior  but  finally  gave  up!" 


hotel  before  1 1 :00  a.m.  SHAEF  showed 
a  net  profit  of  $20  that  first  month,  and 
Jimmy  began  reading  the  Help  Wanted 
ads. 

About  this  time  Ken  Collins,  business 
manager  of  the  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was  being 
harassed  by  what  he  called  "visiting  fire- 
men" problems.  These  characters  were 
arriving  at  the  Herald  offices  in  platoons, 
waving  introductory  letters  from  the 
home  office,  and  they  could  not  be  ig- 
nored. "The  Herald  was  so  busy  chas- 
ing tickets  for  the  Follies  and  running 
other  errands  for  VIPs,"  Jimmy  says, 
"that  they  could  hardly  get  out  the  pa- 
per. While  talking  to  Miss  Moulton  one 
day,  Collins  suddenly  realized  that  we 
could  handle  these  headaches  for  him. 
We  did." 

SHAEF  thus  hit  the  jack  pot,  acquir- 
ing both  the  blessing  of  the  Herald,  and  a 
penthouse  atop  the  Herald  building,  with 
space  for  a  free  information  center  in  the 
lobby. 

Soon  after  consummating  this  rags-to- 
riches  union,  Jimmy  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  two-room  penthouse  be- 
cause customers  were  literally  overflow- 
ing onto  the  roof  and  the  balconies,  and 
the  management  feared  someone  might 
get  pushed  off.  He  took  a  suite  of  six 
rooms  on  a  lower  floor,  doubled  his  staff, 
and  became  a  permanent  fixture  in  a 
building  where  office  space  is  considered 
priceless  because  every  American  tour- 
ist in  Paris — they  say — visits  the  place  at 
least  once. 

Dignity  Hard  to  Maintain 

Nowadays,  in  keeping  with  the  organi- 
zation's supposed  coming  of  age,  Jones 
tries  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  dignity 
and  decorum.  But  there  is  generally  a 
puckish  confusion  in  the  SHAEF  offices, 
and  some  first-time  customers  have  been 
known  to  retreat  in  alarm. 

The  supporting  cast  on  a  typical  day 
might  include,  for  instance,  Garry  Da- 
vis, the  young  American  rebel  who  calls 
himself  a  "world  citizen"  and  who  had 
Jones  design  a  sheepskin  world  passport 
for  him;  Eamon  de  Valera,  pleading  for 
some  publicity  on  a  charity  project;  Lord 
Audley,  dropping  in  to  dictate  a  new 
play  to  one  of  SHAEF's  secretaries;  or  a 
U.S.  general,  worrying  about  some  lost 
automobile  papers;  Jules  Benoit,  dean  of 
Paris  guides,  trying  to  explain  why  he 
took  out  a  party  of  Americans  and  ab- 
sent-mindedly gave  them  his  entire  spiel 
in  Italian:  and  a  gnarled  old  woman,  im- 
patiently tapping  a  gold  cane  and  assert- 
ing that  she  has  invented  a  new  kind  of 
airplane. 

Telephones  jangle  constantly,  messen- 
gers fall  over  one  another,  and  it  is  not 


uncommon  to  hear  six  languages  sp 
at  once.   Jones  himself  darts  in  and 
of  the  various  offices  like  a  sleek 
seal,  barking  orders  and  briefly  extl 
ing  a  friendly  flipper  to  clients  lie  knl 
Blessed  with  prodigious  energy,  he  \ 
forms  at  top  speed  all  day,  and 
times  far  into  the  night,  even  when 
are  no  immediate  fees  or  commii 
in  sight. 

He  is  prodigal  with  gratuitous  aid 
the  theory  that  every  satisfied 
contributes  something  to  better  inte 
tional  relations.  He  also  believes  in  i 
travel  manners  and  is  his  own  Emily  I 
on  the  subject. 

"Don'ts"  for  Tourists 

"Now  remember,"  he  will  admo 
a  group,  "don't  go  around  making  od 
comparisons  or  boasting  about  i 
much  we  have  at  home,  or  flashing  j| 
money.  These  people  have  been  thri 
a  war,  they've  suffered,  but  they're 
ing  hard  to  get  on  their  feet. 

"Try  to  speak  the  language,  eve 
it's  only  high  school  stuff  and  rust; 
that.  They'll  love  you  for  trying.  D] 
go  rushing  through  meals — relax 
enjoy  yourself.  Don't  overtip — you  <| 
make  it  tough  for  the  next  guy 
doesn't.  Don't  assume  that  people  c 
understand  English.  A  lot  of  them 
and  you  might  be  embarrassed.  Go  s 
on  the  drinks,  and  don't  rubbernecl 
the  people  around  you.  They're 
Joes  like  you." 

Jones  practices  this  cosmopolitan 
ity  himself,  and  consequently  has  hac 
most  no  conflict  with  French  officiald' 
If  anything,  most  fonctionnaires  are 
astonished  that  anyone  would  attemp 
buck  the  formidable  red  tape  that  t 
often  yield  in  sheer  admiration.  Jc 
drives  a  tiny  French  car,  lives  mode 
in  a  small  Passy  apartment,  and  by  c 
stant  practice  has  learned  to  sp 
French  fluently. 

Not  so  long  ago  Jones  found  a  press 
need  for  all  three  when  he  met,  I 
subsequently  married,  Mile.  Monii 
Andree  Chiron,  a  statuesque  Paris 
actress  whose  name  he  has  since  shi 
ened  to  Nicky. 

About  the  time  Jones  whimsically 
nounced  to  the  staff  that  he  and  Nil 
were   expecting   "a   little   Shaefer, 
learned  that  his  apartment  lease  wo 
soon  be  terminated.   Contemplating  1 
calamity,  he  perversely  phoned  SHAI 
said  he  was  a  respectable  American  c 
zen  and  please,  could  SHAEF  find  I 
an  apartment.    "Oh.  I'm  awfully  soi 
sir,"  Miss  Moulton  said.   "We'll  get  3 
anything  but  that.  We  can't  even  find 
apartment    for    the    boss — and    is 
griped!"  CZTC 
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Now  you  can  see  it!  Now  you  can  try  it!  .  .  .  Now  there's  Futuramic  power — in  America's 
only  Futuramic  car.  It's  the  revolutionary  "Rocket"  Engine  in  the  1949  Futuramic 
Oldsmobile.  All  new  in  concept  and  design,  Oldsmobile's  "Rocket"  means  unbelievable 
smoothness,  quietness  and  flexibility  .  .  .  combined  with  sensational  acceleration.  The 
"Rocket"  Engine,  with  its  135  horsepower  and  surprising  gas  economy,  opens  up  a 
whole  new  world  of  motor  car  efficiency.  For  this  is  the  engine  that  makes  high-com- 
pression performance — tomorrow's  kind  of  performance — a  reality  on  the  highways  of 
today.  You've  got  to  try  it  to  believe  it!  You've  got  to  drive  it  for  the  most  exciting 
motoring  sensation  you've  ever  known!  It's  1949's  "NEW  THRILL,"  and  it's  brought 
to  you  by  Oldsmobile — pioneer  of  Hydra-Matic  Drive  and  builder  of  the  Futuramics! 
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in  any  way  diminish  Monte's  pride  in  it. 
At  spare  moments  often  he  could  be 
found  polishing  it  with  his  tongue. 

But  I  did  protest  at  the  castoff  post- 
man's cap.  Beneath  his  outward  poise 
Monte  was  still  a  shy  country  bear  and 
if  he  once  suspected  he  was  being  ridi- 
culed it  would  estrange  him  from  all  of 
us.  As  a  compromise  we  let  him  wear  the 
cap  when  Jenkins  loaded  the  mailbag  on 
his  shoulders  to  be  carried  to  the  bus. 
Tilted  rakishly  to  one  side,  the  cap  was 
out  of  keeping  with  Monte's  natural  dig- 
nity but  he  obviously  enjoyed  the  stir  and 
comment  his  appearance  caused  among 
the  new  and  transient  passengers. 

With  all  his  liking  for  people  Monte 
preserved  a  certain  aloofness.  No  one, 
for  instance,  attended  the  speedboat 
races  more  regularly  than  Monte.  But 
he  invariably  went  alone.  From  the  very 
first  Jenkins  thoughtfully  provided  him 
with  a  bag  of  peanuts,  acting  on  the  in- 
nocent belief  that  Monte  would  enjoy 
them  while  watching  the  races.  From 
Monte's  viewpoint  one  bag  of  peanuts 
was  ridiculously  insufficient.  But  he  was 
always  considerate  enough  to  carry  it  out 
of  Jenkins'  sight.  Then  he  repaired  to 
his  favorite  spot  for  watching  the  races, 
well  away  from  the  finish. 

INDIRECTLY  it  was  the  boat  races 
that  shot  Monte  to  the  peak  of  his  ca- 
reer. Our  youngest  son,  who  was  watch- 
ing the  races  from  his  canoe  opposite 
Monte's  favorite  spot,  was  unexpectedly 
overturned  by  the  heavy  wake  of  one  of 
the  speedsters  and  was  dumped  into  the 
lake.  Before  he  could  recover  himself 
and  clamber  back  into  his  canoe,  Monte 
bounded  into  the  water  and  grasping 
the  lad  by  the  shoulder  towed  him  to 
the  shore. 

The  lad  was  a  fair  swimmer  but  when 
I  saw  the  excitement  of  the  crowd  I  had 
no  inclination  to  belittle  Monte's  hero- 
ism. But  all  efforts  to  lionize  Monte  at 
the  time  were  in  vain  for  he  promptly 
disappeared  in  the  undergrowth.  The 
sensational  rescue  of  a  boy  by  a  bear 
went  over  the  news  wires  and  made  head- 
lines across  the  nation.  Naturally  the 
writers  played  up  Monte's  modesty,  a 
little  touch  of  romance  I  didn't  care  to 
spoil,  although  I  knew  it  was  Monte's 
dislike  of  being  wet  that  made  him  hasten 
to  his  favorite  sunny  spot. 

Naturally  there  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  sentimentality  and  gushing  about  such 
a  rescue  among  the  womenfolks,  and 
especially  people  like  Miss  Abbot  who 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Humane 
Society  and  had  been  a  devotee  of 
Monte's  from  the  first. 

I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time  but  the 
largest  national  radio  hookup  was  carry- 
ing on  an  almost  fabulous  jack-pot  prize 
contest  for  the  American  in  a  humble 
walk  of  life  who  had  won  himself  the 
greatest  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Neither  did  I  know  that  Miss  Ab- 
bot, inspired  by  sentiment,  dashed  off  a 
most  fervid  and  convincing  document 
entering  Monte  in  the  contest.  It  was  a 
hero-worshiping  history  of  Monte,  start- 
ing as  a  humble  garbage  collector,  detail- 
ing his  career  as  a  volunteer  but  trusted 
state  and  federal  servant,  serving  without 
salary,  and  rising  to  a  climax  with  the 
dramatic  rescue  of  my  son. 

It  was  the  thrilling  success  story  of  an 
American  hero  in  the  lower  brackets. 
Bringing  in  Monte's  native  background 
and  describing  him  as  an  American,  she 
omitted  only  one  detail — that  he  was 
also  a  black  bear.  As  she  explained  later 
Monte  should  not  be  handicapped  by  an 
accident  of  birth.  Told  with  skill  and 
sincerity  the  story  was  a  perfect  one  and 
the  broadcasting  company  was  capti- 
vated. With  unusual  fanfare  they  an- 
nounced Monte  as  the  winner. 


The  news  woke  our  little  community 
like  a  minor  explosion  and  I,  like  every- 
one who  recognized  the  matter  as  a  mis- 
carriage of  events,  regarded  it  with  much 
amusement.  That  is,  I  did  until  I  learned 
that  each  contestant  had  been  entered 
under  a  fictitious  name,  and  Miss  Abbot 
had  seen  fit  to  equip  Monte  with  my  sur- 
name. In  her  mind  I  was  Monte's  next  of 
kin. 

The  broadcasting  company  was  some 
thousands  of  miles  away,  but  it  was  not 
hard  to  interpret  their  feelings  when 
complete  details  reached  them.  Their 
first  impulse  was  to  rescind  the  award 
believing  it  an  unscrupulous  publicity 
stunt.  But  they  overlooked  the  latent 
spirit  of  fair  play  in  a  radio  audience. 
Monte  had  filled  all  the  requirements  an- 
nounced week  after  week.  Not  only 
Monte's  friends  but  all  animal  lovers 
swamped  them  with  letters;  and  the  lo- 
cal real-estate  interests,  recognizing  a 
lifetime  chance  to  advertise  the  lake  na- 
tionally, rallied  behind  Monte. 

The  radio  station  quickly  recognized 


weekly  orchid,  the  Book-of-the-Month 
award,  the  nylons  and  fancy  lingerie,  and 
the  alligator  bag  were  ridiculously  inap- 
propriate. But  these  and  the  gross  of 
skin  lotion  and  the  consignment  of  un- 
derarm cream  were  snapped  up  by  Holly- 
wood favorites  whose  agents  were  quick 
to  capitalize  on  Monte's  national  fame. 

In  my  rather  desperate  attempt  to 
make  some  kind  of  award  direct  to 
Monte  and  mark  the  occasion  in  his 
memory  I  held  back  on  the  fifty  pounds 
of  frying  fat  substitute.  The  day  was 
saved  by  the  late  arrival  of  two  bushels 
of  peanuts  which  Monte  appreciated. 

Aided  as  I  had  been  by  the  radio  pub- 
licity I  soon  melted  down  Monte's  prop- 
erty to  good  advantage.  After  I  paid  his 
income  tax  and  incidental  expense  Monte 
possessed  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  coin  of  the  realm.  This  was  not  a 
breath-taking  amount  but  it  was  prob- 
able, as  a  photographic  weekly  captioned 
their  interview,  that  Monte  was  the  rich- 
est bear  in  the  world. 

Because   of  the  unusual   situation   I 
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"You'd  never  guess  how  this  hole  used  to  bother  me"         mwm  c»pla» 


the  good-will  value  of  an  extreme  exam- 
ple of  fair  play  and  faced  about  most 
gracefully.  In  reinstating  the  award  they 
made  but  one  stipulation :  that  I,  Monte's 
supposed  relative,  be  his  manager. 

As  a  young  man  planning  my  future  I 
had  never  expected  nor  cared  to  become 
the  bonded  guardian  of  a  black  bear. 
But  the  children  were  delighted.  The 
idea  of  being  closely  identified  in  the 
public  eye  with  a  real  wild  bear  was  an 
outstanding  honor. 

DESPITE  its  absurdity  my  position 
was  serious.  A  flash  appraisal  of 
Monte's  winnings  presaged  a  selling  job 
ahead  of  me.  Few  of  the  awards  were 
adapted  to  Monte's  immediate  needs. 
The  prize  bungalow  on  Cape  Cod  was 
impractical  for  a  California  bear;  and 
the  helicopter,  the  speedboat  and  the 
sport-model  car  were  equally  wide  of  the 
mark.  But  I  sold  them  at  a  very  good 
figure  along  with  the  television-radio 
combination,  the  washing  machine,  the 
set  of  china  and  the  encyclopedia. 

Of  the  less  tangible  matters  a  travel 
bureau  gladly  relieved  me  of  the  vaca- 
tion trip  to  the  Bahamas  and  we  wisely 
•eliminated  Monte's  call  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  All  parties  con- 
cerned were  glad  to  sidestep  the  winner's 
planned  appearance  on  Information 
Please,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Quiz  Kids 
there  was  obvious  disappointment. 

The  minor  awards  were  even  less 
suited   to   Monte's   requirements.    The 


was  especially  careful  with  Monte's  in- 
vestments. I  wanted  his  new  wealth  to 
insure  his  comfort.  We  had  been  friends 
for  a  long  time,  yet  I  had  never  known 
where  Monte  spent  his  nights,  but  I  was 
sure  he  was  living  in  Spartan  simplicity. 
Land  values  about  us  were  low  at  the 
time  so  I  purchased  an  ample  piece  of 
acreage  extending  behind  our  forest  all 
the  way  to  the  rocky  cliffs  and  I  had  a 
contractor  build  him  a  little  stone  house. 

The  house  took  but  a  fraction  of 
Monte's  capital.  Luckily,  Jenkins,  whose 
business  had  grown  tremendously  with 
Monte's  fame,  was  enlarging  his  store 
and  could  use  a  loan.  To  my  surprise  he 
was  quite  willing  to  have  Monte's  cash  in 
the  business  not  as  a  loan  but  as  an  in- 
vestment. Jenkins,  of  course,  would  draw 
a  good  salary  as  manager  and  merely 
cut  Monte  in  on  the  profits. 

For  the  moment  I  thought  Jenkins  was 
overplaying  his  hand  especially  when  he 
built  Monte  a  little  outside  office  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  store.  But  it  was  a 
shrewd  move.  By  tying  Monte  to  the 
business  he  forestalled  a  scoop  by  a  fu- 
ture competitor.  Monte  would  never  be 
a  troublesome  partner  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  the  store,  in  part  owned  by  a  bear, 
never  failed  to  draw  visitors  while  the 
new  up-to-date  soda  fountain  coined 
their  intangible  curiosity  into  tangible 
dollars. 

There  was  one  phase  of  the  situation 
neither  of  us  had  anticipated.  Jenkins 
was  the  father  of  a  growing  family  and 


his  expenses  measured  up  to  both  h|i 
ary  and  profits.  Monte  on  the  other 
had  no  expenses  and  we  let  his 
ride  with  his  initial  investment, 
end  of  the  second  year  when  we  bal 
the  books  Monte  was  the  majority  i 
of  the  store. 

To  head  off  this  embarrassing 
ency    I    invested    in    local    real 
Whenever   any   of   the   cottagers 
forced   by  circumstance  to  disp 
their  cabins  I  purchased  them  for 
at  very  reasonable  figures.   From  t.j 
suiting  rents,   Monte  was  now 
very  fair  interest  from  tenants  he 
on  his  daily  rounds. 
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NEARLY  everything  I  bough 
Monte  was  profitable.  From  th 
when  I  purchased  his  acreage  a 
folks  acting  on  a  hunch  began  to  b 
the  neighboring  ground.  As  a 
Monte's  much  larger  section  was  gi 
enhanced  in  value  and  on  paper  at 
he  was  far  richer  than  before. 

I  knew  the  court  would  appro 
charitable  donations  in  Monte's  b 
I  selected  the  causes  he  would  li] 
knew   he   would  want  to   suppor 
"Save  the  Redwoods"  campaign, 
the  co-operation  of  the  National 
logical  Society  I  established  a  fun 
medical  aid  to  bears  in  captivity. 
Monte  become  a  life  member  of  a 
ber  of  humane  societies  of  neighb 
states.    One  of  them,  unaware  o 
facts  and  impressed  by  the  donati 
vited  him  to  a  directors'  meeting. 

But    even    Monte's    donations 
bread  cast  upon  the  lake.  Every  ge' 
made  the  newspapers.    Columnist: 
ad  writers   promoted   Monte   for 
copy  and  occasionally  apportioned' 
a  modest  fee.   One  cameraman  fa 
most  convincing  touch-up  of  Mon 
uniform  collecting  rents.     The  pi 
promptly  sold  to  an  advertiser  on 
tract  with  a  national  collection  agen 
think  it  was  a  sense  of  guilt  more  tl 
fear  of  a  damage  suit  that  induce* 
cameraman   to   send    Monte   a   si 
check. 

Monte's  success  made  my  life  ha 
The  job  was  closing  in  on  me.  A 
outset,  because  of  our  close  relation 
I  had  stipulated  I  would  accept  no 
pensation  as  Monte's  guardian.  Bu 
details  were  consuming  a  large  pa 
my  time.  Monte  and  his  wealth  wer 
coming  slightly  fabulous.  Restaur 
bars  and  hotels  in  the  adjoining  terr 
put  his  name  and  portrait  into  their 
and  advertising,  and  practically  fc 
nominal  checks  upon  me  to  forestal 
mands  later.  Each  host  usually  intirr 
that  Monte  spent  all  his  leisure  mon 
beneath  his  particular  roof. 

The  whole  thing  was  becoming  X 
sonally  embarrassing.  There  was  ifl 
mor  attributing  unusual  psychic  poj| 
to  Monte  and  intimating  that  he  pei 
ally  was  directing  me  in  the  succe 
handling  of  his  business  affairs,  and 
ing  me  very  handsomely  for  my  rr.i 
part.  The  children's  former  pride  in  (I 
ship  with  Monte  was  eclipsed  by  ■ 
current  rumors  that  our  family  J 
financially  dependent  upon  a  bear  or 
support. 

I,  too,  was  becoming  sensitive.   .  I 
was  being  measured  for  my  latest  f 
the  tailor  significantly  commented  J 
Monte  must  be  doing  very  well.  I  1« 
delayed  the  purchase  of  a  long-nei«l 
new   car   until   I   can    go   East   wJC 
Monte's  business   affairs   are   less  f 
known.    Our  house  is  outgrown  b  I 
shall  do  nothing  about  it  for  the  f 
being.    I  am   enmeshed   in   a  situa'B 
that  will  handicap  my  own  business^! 
sixteen    more    years.     Then,    you  f 
Monte  will  be  twenty-one,  and  on  JJ 
own.  X=3lZ3p 
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BORN  YANKEE 


Continued  from  page  26 


across  the  corner  of  his  desk  and 
"Warm  day." 

fine  June  day,"  Buck  said. 
•.  Churchill  grunted.    He  expected 
najonj  je  to  agree  with  him,  not  argue. 
r  you're  spending  more  money  on 
iMd  house."  he  said, 
jck  smiled.    "Making  it  more  liva- 
he  said. 
:     *nry  pursed  his  lips.    "It  was  lived 
ng  time  the  way  it  was." 
r.  Churchill,"  Buck  asked,  "what 
old  spool  mill  assessed  at?" 
ie    spool    mill?"    Henry    smiled, 
nking  of  going  into  business.  Buck- 
mi?""" 

here  are  some  sheds  down  there, 
Frc'-'lfemember."  Buck  said,  "that  would 
s  good  secondhand  lumber." 
h.    The  sheds."    Henry  thought  a 
t.    "Too  bad  about  that  property, 
to  take  it  over  six,  seven  years  ago. 
Line  White  failed.     Don't  think 
are  to  sell  those  sheds." 
Vhat's  it  assessed  at?"  Buck  asked, 
coughed.     The  figure  was  on 
rd.     "Nominal   figure,"   he   finally 
ju-      'Twelve  hundred  dollars." 
,  -    did  at  thirty  per  cent  of  real  value," 
lt;J   ;said.    thats — 

;nry     demanded     abruptly,     "Why 
;  you  settle  down,  young  man?  Show 
tro;    tie  thrift,   a   little   business   sense. 
djA   r  father  left  you  that  house — " 
,.'.f  4r.  Churchill,  no  woman  would  live 
j"    lat  house  the  way  it  was." 
"hinking  of  getting  married?" 
■   Vt  my  age  most  men  do,"  Buck  said. 
',]'_    enry  cleared  his  throat  ominously. 
rour  plans  include  my  daughter — " 
"hey  do,"  Buck  said. 
,enry    opened    his    mouth,    but   no 
came. 

ie  spool  mill,  then,   is  valued  at 
^d    thirty-five     hundred    dollars," 
k  said, 
didn't  set  a  price!" 


VI 


ut  he  was  talking  to  Buck  Porter's     each  dwindling  away  in  turn. 


for  his  kiss.  Then  she  handed  him  a 
key,  and  she  said,  "I've  got  to  run.  Buck. 
Daddy's  out  of  sorts,  and  I'd  better  hurry 
home."  She  turned  and  ran  up  the  walk 
toward  the  big  house  a  block  away. 

Buck  drove  back  down  King  Street  to 
Spool  Lane  and  turned  in  beneath  the 
arching  elms.  A  hundred  yards  farther 
he  came  out  in  a  clearing  at  the  river- 
bank.  The  old  spool  mill  stood  silvery 
gray  in  the  moonlight,  a  long,  low  build- 
ing with  the  open  loading  platform  at 
one  end.  The  hump  of  the  big  water 
wheel  was  visible  over  the  roof,  and 
the  dark  snout  of  a  steam  boiler  thrust 
up  from  a  lean-to  at  the  back. 

Buck  opened  the  office  door  with  the 
key  Ellen  had  given  him.  The  smell 
of  birch  sawdust  tingled  in  his  nostrils. 
A  shaft  of  moonlight  fell  across  the  old 
oak  desk,  on  which  lay  a  string  of 
wooden  button  molds,  those  little  disks 
which  tailors  covered  with  cloth. 

PUSHING  open  an  inner  door,  he  en- 
tered the  shop,  a  long,  wide  room 
with  big  windows  thickly  webbed  by  un- 
interrupted spiders.  Thin  moonlight 
came  through  the  windows  to  reveal  the 
row  of  lathes  like  grotesque  headless 
animals,  each  with  its  canvas  cover,  each 
with  a  limp  belt  hanging  from  the  line 
shafting  overhead.  He  lifted  the  canvas 
on  one  and  felt  of  the  gears.  They  were 
covered  with  grease.  So  were  the  gears 
on  the  tumbler  drums,  and  the  cutoff 
saw,  and  the  band  saw.  Then  he  went 
into  the  little  machine  shop. 

This  was  the  room  he  knew  best.  As 
a  boy  he  had  watched  Line  White  shape 
and  sharpen  cutters  there.  On  the  walls 
hung  old  cutters,  dozens  of  them,  each 
on  its  numbered  hook.  Cutters  for 
spools,  for  buttons,  for  chisel  handles. 
They  were  the  mill's  history.  And  its 
sequence,  too:  spools,  then  button 
molds,  then  tool  handles,  the  market  for 


X.     Buck  was  going  out  the  door. 

^ry,  quivering  with  anger,  got  to  his 

and  went  to  the  window  just  in  time 

je  Buck  drive  away  in  his  jeep.    But 

jy  didn't  see  Buck  park  in  front  of 

lf    !  library,  around  the  corner  on  the 

:n.    Nor  did  Henry  hear  what  Buck 

to  the  librarian,  who  worked  there 

;  y  afternoon  from  one  till  five.    He 

ht   have    been    interested,    for   the 

irian  was  Ellen  Churchill. 


HAT  evening  at  sunset,  Buck  bathed 

:    and  shaved  in  the  new  bathroom  in 

old  house  on  Amity  Mountain.   He 

stled  as  he  dressed  in  clean  khakis 

looked  out  the  bedroom  window  at 

view.    Ellen  was  right.    "A  woman 

want  a  view,"   she  had  said.    "A 

^  it  big  view  that   she   can   look   at 

)ugh  her  living-room  window.    Take 

those  two  old  apple  trees."   So  now 

3   lad  a  view  of  the  whole  valley. 

e  went  downstairs,  pausing  to  look 

pride  at  the  living  room's  freshly 

ed  beams  and  polished  wide-board 

.    He  went  into  the  kitchen,  now 

its  original  size  and  gleaming  with 

te    enamel,    and    warmed    up    the 

ee  on  the  electric  plate.    Bringing  in 

tricky  from  the  line  half  a  mile  down 

road  had  called  for  his  biggest  cash 

lay.    Two  more  weeks,  he  thought, 

the  place  would  be  ready. 

Ie  got  in  his  jeep  and  drove  to  the 

age.     Dusk   lay   deep   on   the   quiet 

*ts,  and  the  lights  around  the  green 

re  fluttering   with   June   bugs.     He 

d>ve  up  King  Street  to  the  corner  of 

En.  where  the  shadows  lay  deep  be- 

Ifth  the  old  buttonwood  tree.     Ellen 

•p  waiting,  her  hair  and  white  dress 

»ning  in  the  moonlight.     He  stopped 

I  jeep  at  the  curb;  hopped  out,  put  his 

*n  around  her.    She  held  up  her  face 
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He  went  back  through  the  office  and 
closed  the  door.  He  barely  glanced  at 
the  sheds  as  he  returned  to  his  jeep,  but 
he  did  notice  that  every  building's  ridge 
was  true,  its  shingles  tight.  He  drove 
back  to  King  Street,  then  out  to  the  edge 
of  the  village.  There  was  a  light  in  Line 
White's  house.     Buck  went  in. 

Line  had  been  an  old  man  as  long  as 
Buck  could  remember.  He  was  gnarled 
like  a  maple,  his  hair  was  as  white  as 
birch  bark.  Widowed  for  twenty  years, 
he  lived  alone. 

"I've  been  down  at  the  mill,"  Buck 
said.  "Will  those  lathes  take  electric 
power?" 

"They've  never  yet  run  at  capacity." 

Buck  nodded.  "How  small  a  pin  could 
you  cut  on  the  best  of  them?"  he  asked. 

"Toothpicks,"  Line  said  with  a  smile. 

"How  about  wood?    And  shrinkage?" 

"Two  drying  sheds  full  of  wood," 
Line  said.  "And  I  know  a  man  has  forty 
cords.  He  cut  for  me  and  never  sold  a 
stick  after  I  failed.  Shrinkage  won't  be 
over  one  per  cent." 

"What  was  your  mortgage  when 
Henry  foreclosed  you?" 

"Two  thousand  dollars." 

Buck  shook  his  head.  "You  burned 
the  dust  and  shavings?" 

"Couldn't  burn  it  all.  Heated  with  it, 
and  fired  the  boiler  after  I  put  in  steam 
power.  But  you'd  have  to  cart  half  of 
it  away.    And  that  costs  money." 

Buck  smiled. 

"I  don't  know  as  it'll  work,  Buck,"  the 
old  man  said.  "Times  change,  and  you 
young  fellows  can  change  with  it.  We 
old  folks  can't.  Plastics  is  the  thing 
now." 

"I  know,"  Buck  said.  "Both  places  I 
worked  last  winter  were  plastics  plants." 
And  he  told  Line  White  how  plastics 
are  molded,  about  the  cores  they  use  in 


...Mark  of  PROGRESS  in  Railroading 
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Thanks  to  the  'Rolling  Bird  Cage'' 


Any  railroad  man  win 

jL\.  tell  you  that  the  key  to 
smooth  riding  for  both  passenger 
and  freight  trains  is  a  well-main- 
tained, stone  ballast  roadbed.  So 
it's  small  wonder  the  Erie  is  proud 
of  its  main  line,  completely  stone 
ballasted  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  Chicago. 

Erie's  "rolling  bird  cage" (properly 
known  as  a  power  ballast  machine) 
is  shown  here  helping  to  keep  the 
roadbed  in  top  condition.  Work- 
ing with  a  series  of  eight  tampers 
that  push  the  ballast  under  the 
ties  and  pack  it  down  evenly  for 
smoothest  riding  .  .  .  this  inge- 


nious machine  does  the  job  faster 
and  better. 

Of  course,  the  power  ballast  ma- 
chine is  only  one  of  the  important 
reasons  for  Erie's  famed  roadbed 
—one  of  the  best  maintained  in  all 
America.  It  does  point  up  how 
Erie's  progressive  railroading 
works  continuously  and  efficiently 
on  the  job  of  providing  safe, 
dependable  transportation  for 
both  passengers  and  freight. 

Erie 
Railroad 

Serving  the  Heart  of  Industrial  America 


T^lftftJOT* * L^tCCl/lti/  CltXjOZVCSt  LsOSF  New  Leader-Line  Design    •    New  Beauty-Leader  Bodies 
Fisher    •     New  and  ultra-fine  color  harmonies,  fixtures  and  fabrics     •     New  Super-Size  Interiors  with  "Five-Foot  Seats"  and  plen 
of  head,  leg  and  elbowroom     •     Neiv  Panoramic  Visibility  with  wider,  curved  windshield  and  more  window  area  all-round    •     NtV 
Center-Point  Design  including  Center-Point  Steering,  Lower  Center  of  Gravity,  Center-Point  Seating  and  Center-Point  Rear  Shi 
pension    •     World's  Champion  Valve-in-Head  Engine  for  outstanding  power,  acceleration,  smoothness  and  economy    •    New  Cer^ 
Safe  Hydraulic  Brakes   •   Extra-Strong  Fisher  Unisleel  Body-Construction  •   Extra-Smooth,  Extra-Safe  Unitized  Knee- Action  Ric. 
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Ghevkolet  and  General  Motors  designers  have  given  this 
beautiful  new  Chevrolet  for  '49  bodies  that  are  true  master- 
pieces of  line  and  contour,  roominess  and  comfort,  visibility  and 
safety,  not  even  approached  by  any  but  higher-priced  cars. 

Chevrolet  engineers  have  endowed  them  with  new  Center- 
Point  Design,  including  Center-Point  Steering  and  Center-Point 
Vating,  to  give  that  finer  degree  of  driving  and  riding  ease  usually 
associated  only  with  more  expensive  cars  .  .  .  powered  them  with 

CHEVROLET   MOTOR  DIVISION,  Central 


world's  champion  Yalve-in-Head  engines  which  deliver  a  unique 
combination  of  performance,  economy  and  dependability  .  .  .  and 
provided  them  with  safety  factor  after  safety  factor  to  assure  the 
maximum  measure  of  protection  for  you  and  your  family. 

See  this  new  Chevrolet  for  '49  and  we  believe  you'll  agree  it's 
the  most  beautiful  buy  of  all,  because  it  alone  brings  you  so  many 
features  of  highest-priced  cars  at  the  lowest  prices  and  with  such 
surprisingly  low  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep! 

Motors  Corporation,   DKTHOIT  2.   MICHIGAN 
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plastic  rolling  pins  and  darning  balls  and 
things  like  that,  about  the  cellulose  fillers 
that  are  needed  to  make  the  plastic  itself. 
They  talked  till  almost  midnight.  .  .  . 

Buck  gave  Henry  Churchill  two  days 
to  get  over  his  dyspepsia.  Then  he  went 
to  the  bank  again. 

Henry  was  icily  formal.  "I've  no 
time  to  waste,"  he  said.  "And  you 
shouldn't  have." 

"I  haven't."  Buck  told  him.  "I  want 
a  price  on  the  spool  mill." 

Henry  glared  at  him,  then  turned  to 
his  desk.  "I  said  I  have  no  time  to  waste. 
You  can't  buy  that  spool  mill!" 

"Mr.  Churchill,"  Buck  said,  "what  is 
your  best  price  for  the  spool  mill?" 

"Five  thousand  dollars!"  Henry 
snapped. 

Buck  laughed.  "Now  that  you've  had 
your  joke,  Mr.  Churchill,  what  is  your 
figure?" 

Henry  gulped,  started  to  say  some- 
thing, didn't. 

Buck  leaned  forward  and  tapped  the 
desk  with  his  forefinger.  "You  fore- 
closed that  property  for  two  thousand 
dollars.  You  put  it  on  the  tax  list  at  a 
figure  which  values  it  at  less  than  thirty- 
five  hundred.  What,  may  I  ask,  is  going 
on  in  the  board  of  assessors?  Maybe  it's 
time  town  meeting  looked  into  a  few 
things." 

"Buckingham,"  Henry  said  in  a  tense 
voice,  "you  couldn't  buy  the  spool  mill 
if  I  was  to  price  it  at  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  you  know  it!" 

"Is  that  the  figure  you  are  quoting  me 
now?"  Buck  said. 

"No!"  Henry  exploded.  Then  he  re- 
laxed. He  recalled  his  own  statement 
that  young  Buck  Porter  had  a  come- 
uppance due  him,  and  to  Henry  Church- 
ill a  comeuppance  meant  a  lesson  in 
business.  He  now  saw  a  chance  to  ad- 
minister such  a  lesson.  A  trace  of  a 
smile  crept  to  his  lips.  "On  second 
thought,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  might  con- 
sider that  price." 

Buck  had  seen  the  change.  He  took  a 
deep  breath,  as  though  he  might  have 
been  too  hasty.    He  shifted  in  his  chair. 

"In  fact,"  Henry  went  on,  "I'd  like  to 
see  you  buy  the  spool  mill." 

"At  three  thousand?"  Buck  asked. 

"Let's  put  it  this  way,"  Henry  said. 
"You  haven't  three  thousand  dollars, 
have  you?" 

"No." 

"You  do  have  the  farm,  clear  of  title." 

"Yes." 

"Suppose  I  was  to  take  a  mortgage  on 
the  farm." 

"For  three  thousand?"  Buck  asked. 

"For  twenty-five  hundred,"  Henry 
said.  "You  raise  a  thousand  dollars 
cash,  I'll  take  a  mortgage,  and  we  can  do 
business." 

Buck  frowned.  "That's  thirty-five 
hundred." 

"With  a  mortgage  risk,  Buckingham." 

Buck  nodded  slowly. 

HENRY  thought  he  was  hesitating. 
"Put  it  this  way:  The  cash  price  is 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  mortgage 
price  is  thirty-five  hundred." 

"Would  you  put  that  in  writing?" 

Henry  smiled  patiently.  "In  the  bank- 
ing business,"  he  said,  "a  price  is  a  price 
when  it  is  quoted.  However,  if  you  want 
to  take  a  thirty-day  option  and  think  it 
over — " 

"Ummm,"  Buck  murmured. 

Henry  reached  for  pencil  and  paper. 
He  began  to  write,  saying  the  words 
aloud.  "For  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  in  hand  paid — " 

"A  hundred  dollars  for  what?"  Buck 
asked,  tongue  in  his  cheek. 

"For  an  option,"  Henry  said,  as  if  he 
were  speaking  to  a  child.  "If  you  take 
up  the  option,  it  applies  on  the  price. 
If  you  fail  to  take  up  the  option  in  the 
stated  time — " 

"I  forfeit,"  Buck  finished  for  him. 

"Exactly!"  Henry  beamed.  He  wrote 
out   the   option,   weighing   each   word, 


dotting  each  i,  crossing  each  t  meticu- 
lously. When  he  had  finished,  Buck  read 
it  through.  Henry  called  the  stenogra- 
pher to  type  it. 

While  they  waited,  Buck  asked,  "By 
the  way,  the  bank  owns  the  Shelden 
cottage,  doesn't  it?" 

Henry  gave  him  a  tight-lipped  smile. 
"Are  you  asking  for  another  option?" 

"I'm  asking  the  price." 

"The  Shelden  cottage,"  Henry  said 
stiffly,  "is  not  for  sale.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Shelden  cottage  is  to  be  Ellen's 
wedding  present." 

The  stenographer  returned  with  the 
copies  of  the  option  and  Buck  wrote  out 
a  check,  making  a  mental  note  that  this 
reduced  his  balance  to  just  one  hundred 
and  eight  dollars.  .  .  . 

Buck  got  into  his  jeep  the  next  morn- 
ing and  was  gone  for  a  week.  He  re- 
turned weary,  hollow-eyed,  and  with 
twenty-one  dollars,  every  cent  he  owned, 
in  his  pocket.    He  was  both  angry  and 


"And  still  having  to  bake  the  filler?" 
Buck  asked. 

"Roasting  hell  out  of  it." 

"Thanks  a  lot,  Jack.  So  long,"  Buck 
said. 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute!  What  did  you 
call  me  about,  anyway?" 

Buck  hung  up  without  answering.  He 
opened  the  door  of  the  booth  and  called 
across  the  room  to  Lucy  Grimes  at  the 
switchboard.  "Now  can  you  get  me  the 
Acme  Plastics  Works  in  Newark?" 

1UCY  got  Acme  on  the  phone.  Buck 
A  talked  to  purchasing  agent  Harry 
Wilson,  asked  the  same  questions,  got  the 
same  answers  in  a  Brooklyn  accent.  Then 
he  paid  for  the  calls  and  went  home, 
thanking  Heaven  he  no  longer  worked  in 
Newark.  Jack  Gowan  and  he  had  been 
Army  buddies.  That's  how  he  got  his 
job  there  last  fall.  And  when  he  couldn't 
stand  Universale  madhouse  he  went  just 
up  the  street  to  Acme,  only  to  find  the 
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stubbornly  amused.  He  had  gone  to 
Boston,  to  Springfield,  to  Providence,  to 
Hartford,  to  Bridgeport,  to  New  York, 
and  up  and  down  the  Jersey  bank  of  the 
Hudson.  A  side-street  electronics  manu- 
facturer had  agreed  to  buy  one  lot  of 
half-inch  winding  cores.  A  mail-order 
supplier  had  given  him  a  small  order  for 
screw-driver  handles.  He  had  worn  his 
pants  slick  sitting  in  forty  waiting  rooms. 

He  drove  into  Wickenham  in  mid- 
afternoon,  picked  up  his  mail  at  the  post 
office  and,  as  he  went  back  to  his  jeep, 
looked  toward  the  little  brick  cottage 
where  Lucy  Grimes  presided  over  the 
local  telephone  office.  An  idea  came  to 
him  suddenly  and  he  went  into  the  brick 
cottage.  There  was  a  closed  booth  in 
one  corner.  He  told  Lucy  to  put  in  a 
long-distance  call  to  the  Universal  Plas- 
tics Company  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  he  asked  for  foreman  Jack  Gowan. 

"Hi,  Jack,"  Buck  said.  "You  said  last 
week  that  J.B.  was  looking  for  a  country 
place.    Has  he  found  it  yet?" 

"No,"  Gowan  said  wearily.  "Between 
that  and  these  plant  problems,  he's  not 
fit  to  live." 

"Haven't  you  got  those  problems 
licked  yet?"  Buck  asked. 

"Hell,  no!" 

Buck  laughed.  "I  told  you  the  solu- 
tion. What's  your  core  shrinkage,  did 
you  say?" 

"/  don't  know!  Five  per  cent,  as  of 
noon  yesterday." 


same  frantic  scramble  and,  eventually, 
to  learn  that  it  wasn't  only  business 
rivalry — it  was  a  personal  feud  between 
the  owners  of  the  two  plants,  John  Bill- 
ings and  Gilmer  Ross. 

Buck  went  home  and  spent  two  hours 
phrasing  a  letter.  The  gist  of  it  was  that 
he  had  a  fine  old  New  England  farm  with 
a  renovated  colonial  house  for  sale  at  a 
price  that  looked  like  a  bargain  yet  took 
it  out  of  the  run-down-farmhouse  class. 
The  price  quoted  would  stand  for  only 

two  weeks.  Would  Mr.  and  Mrs.  

come  up  and  look  at  it,  by  appointment, 
at  2:00  p.m.,  on  Sunday,  June  27th? 
Please  wire  an  answer. 

When  he  had  worded  it  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  took  pen  and  ink  and  wrote 
two  copies  of  it.  One  he  addressed  to 
John  Billings.  The  other  went  to  Gilmer 
Ross. 

He  had  two  days  to  fret  and  doubt 
his  wisdom  before  Billings  wired, 
"Confirming  June  27th  appointment 
2:00  p.m."  And  the  next  day  Ross  wired, 
"Will  be  there  2:00  p.m.  June  27th." 

It  rained  Saturday,  but  cleared  off  to- 
ward evening.  Sunday  dawned  clear. 
Buck  could  imagine  how  it  would  be  in 
the  lower  Hudson  Valley.  He  hoped  it 
was  downright  steamy.  Up  here  on  the 
mountain  there  was  a  breeze. 

He  spent  all  morning  doing  last- 
minute  chores,  putting  away  paint  cans, 
raking  the  driveway,  giving  the  grass  a 
final  trim.     Then  he  had  lunch. 
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At  five  minutes  after  two  he 
cloud  of  dust  down  Amity  Road, 
car  roared  past  his  driveway, 
hundred    yards    beyond,    then    si 
backed  up  and  turned  in.    It  drew  il 
front  of  the  house.    Gilmer  Ross,  a 
red-faced    man    in    horn-rimmed 
tacles,   got  out,  came   around  th< 
staring  at  the  house  and  the  trees, 
absently  offered  a  hand  to  a  slim 
woman  in  a  candy-striped  sunback 
Buck  greeted  them.    Mr.  Ross  sized 
up,  then  scowled  at  the  house, 
old,"  he  said. 

Buck  looked  hopefully  down  the 
but  saw  no  more  dust.  "Real  coloi 
he  said.    "Not  many  of  them  left." 

Mr.  Ross  grunted.  "Always  this 
up  here?" 

"Pleasant,"  Buck  said.    "Now,  do 
want  me  to  show  you  around?" 

Mrs.  Ross  smiled  at  him.    "I'd  like 
to  show  me  the  house." 

Buck  looked  down  the  road  again 
fore  he  followed  them  inside.  Mrs 
was  saying,  "Those  lovely  old  b 
And  the  floors — oh,  Gilmer,  just  loo, 
that  view!" 

Mr.  Ross  looked.     "H'mra,"  he 
"It  certainly  isn't  built  up  around  I 
Let's  see,  you've  got  twenty  acres?" 

"Twenty  acres,"  Buck  said,  "go 
the  house.    From  the  road  back  to  tl 
stand  of  birches." 

"Where?      Oh,    those    white 
Birches,  you  say." 

Mrs.  Ross  found  the  kitchen.  A  dn 
of  a  kitchen.  Millie  would  adore 
That  was  the  maid's  room,  off 
kitchen,  wasn't  it? 

They  went  upstairs,  and  she  exclaim 
over  the  wide  dormers  and  the  firepli 
in  the  master  bedroom.    "And  the  b; 
bedrooms  for  Aline  and  Gillie.    Th 
love  it,  Gilmer!" 

Gilmer  didn't  hear.  Gilmer  was  st 
out  the  window  and  saying,  "Well, 
be  damned!" 

Buck  hurried  downstairs. 


BILLINGS  was  parking  alongside 
Ross  car.  He  looked  at  the  maple 
drew  a  deep  breath  and  ran  a  fing 
around  the  inside  of  his  collar.    Then  h 
saw  the  New  Jersey  license,  recognized  '  • 
and  exclaimed,  "What  the  hell!" 

His  wife  hushed  him,  and  they 
out.    Buck  greeted  them.    Mrs.  Billing 
a  tall,  angular  woman  with  rimless  eye 
glasses,   stared   at   the   house   and   ex 
claimed,  "John!    It's  real  colonial!"  Sh 
strode  to  the  open  front  aoor.    Buck  an<-^- 
Mr.  Billings  followed.  As  they  stepper] 
into  the  living  room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ros 
came  down  the  half-boxed  stairs.     Fo,  I 
a  moment  the  two  couples  faced  eacl  I 
other  across  the  empty  room  and  Bucl<'* 
half  expected  lightning  to  flash,  thundei  I 
to  boom.    Then  Mrs.  Billings  exclaimed;  J 
"Esther  Ross!     Imagine!" 

Mrs.  Ross  cried,  "Mary  Billings!"  And 
they  ran  to  meet  each  other,  to  peck1* 
kisses  at  each  other's  cheek. 

Gilmer  Ross  and  John  Billings  didn't' 
run,  didn't  kiss.   They  glared,  and  then'4 
shook  hands. 

"Well!"  Mr.  Ross  said.    "You  fell  for 
it  too." 

"Just  like  you,"  Mr.  Billings  said. 

"Nice  old  place,"  Mr.  Ross  said.  "But 
isolated." 

"Quiet,"  Mr.  Billings  said.    It  was  a 
comment,  not  a  command. 

Buck  came  over  to  them.     "Maybe 
you  gentlemen  would  like  to  take  a  look  I 
outside,"  he  said,  "and  let  the  ladies  talk." 

Both  men  glared  at  him,  then  laughed. 

"Why   not,   J.B.?"   Mr.   Ross   asked.  ' 
"This  is  Sunday.    Not  a  working  day." 

"Why  not?"  Mr.  Billings  agreed. 

They  inspected  the  barn,  the  old  car-  ' 
riage  shed,  the  spring  up  the  hillside,  v 
They  walked  over  toward  the  birches 
and  down  among  the  sugar  maples.  The 
two  older  men  relaxed  and  almost  mel- 
lowed. Then  they  went  back  to  the 
house.  As  they  passed  the  open  living- 
room  windows  Buck  heard  Mrs.  Ross' 
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*0"v,;e:    " — uneven    floors.     And    those 
R°a;  ngh  old  beams — dust  catchers." 
VeWj<  ;  .'hen  Mrs.  Billings'  voice:  "I  see  you 
Haft  know  your  colonial,  Esther." 

he  men  went  inside.  The  Rosses 
Idled  in  one  corner,  the  Billingses  in 
ithcr.  Buck  sat  down  on  the  front 
p.  A  few  minutes  and  all  four  of 
m  came  outside.  Buck  got  to  his  feet. 
Ten  five  your  best  price?"  Gilmer 
.  fUs  asked. 

That's  my  price,"  Buck  said. 
-;     (We'll    give   you    eleven    thousand," 

s.  Billings  snapped. 
>Mi :•;    Mary!"  her  husband  said  in  a  hoarse 
lealcdi    sper;  but  there  was  the  gleam  of  the 
lei»lcti   ique  bidder  in  her  eyes. 
vay>tb  An.    Ross     nudged     her    husband. 

even  five!"  he  growled. 

No»,j    Eleven  six!"  Mrs.  Billings  said. 

"j       Buck  held  up  his  hand  and  smiled.    "I 

1:  n  n't  ask  you  up  here  to  auction  off  the 

ce,"  he  said.     "I  set  my  price.     But 

sdaja  I**51  happens,  there  is  something  you 

Mrv  I  bid  on."   He  put  his  hands  into  his 

pkets,  leaned  back  on  his  heels,  thrust 

t  his  chin.    "Less  than  two  weeks  ago 

j  both  made  me  cool  my  heels  in  your 

d,"1(   feption  rooms  till  I  got  chilblains.    I 

5  down  there  with  the  solution  to  your 

nt  problems.    You  wouldn't  even  see 

I  wanted  to  sell  you  white  birch 
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You,  too,  con  help 

through  Your 

RED  CROSS 


GIVE  NOW 


ijj^j  ires  with  a  maximum  shrinkage  of  less 
' ""  an  one  per  cent.  And  birch  sawdust- 
.je.  id-shavings  filler  that  doesn't  have  to 
III  f  baked  before  you  can  use  it." 
["Cores!"  Mr.  Billings  exclaimed. 
"Filler!"  Mr.  Ross  almost  shouted. 
Buck  smiled.  "Now  that  you  are 
,  I  am  open  to  bids.  I  am  not  saying 
choice  of  a  buyer  for  the  farm  will 
influenced,  but — " 

Mrs.  Billings  whispered  something  to 
husband.    He  shook  his  head  angrily 
d  exclaimed,  "This  is  a  holdup!" 
Gilmer  Ross  chuckled.    "Walking  out, 
?" 

d,  I'm  not  walking  out!"  Mr.  Billings 

loded.    Then  he  asked  Buck,  "What 

ance  is  there  that  you  can  deliver?" 

"With  a  turning  mill  of  my  own," 

..  tick  said,  "and  with  a  year's  supply  of 

,  r-dried  birch,  not  to  mention  my  own 

fry   acres   of   standing   birch — "     He 

istured  toward  the  woods  behind  the 

am.     "I  told  you  I  wasn't  selling  the 

trch  woods  with  the  farm,"  he  reminded 


lem. 

Mr.  Ross  shook  his  head, 
now  what  'Yankee'  means, 
art  the  bidding,  J.B.?" 


Si 


"Now  I 
Want  to 


WAS  Tuesday  morning,  the  29th 
.  day  of  June.   As  Buckingham  Porter 

ove  down  Amity  road  toward  Wicken- 
am  Village  the  smell  of  clover  was  al- 
lost  smothered  by  the  dust  from  the 
ouncing  jeep,  but  to  Buck  it  was  the 
weetest  clover  he  had  ever  smelled.  Ev- 
ry  man  has  such  a  morning  once  in  his 
fe.  This  was  Buck's  day. 

He  stopped  at  the  post  office,  and 
-d  Roberts  shuffled  through  a  pack  of 
etters,  chose  one,  read  the  return  ad- 
Iress,  and  said,  "Gettin'  a  lot  of  mail 
rom  them  plastics  people,  Buck.    This 
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one's  registered.  Got  to  sign  for  it." 
Buck  signed. 

He  drove  up  Elm  Street  to  the  Church- 
ill house,  and  Ellen  came  out,  in  a  light 
blue  summer  suit.  Buck  practically 
lifted  her  into  the  jeep,  and  he  kissed  her 
as  he  did  so,  knowing  full  well  and  not 
caring  a  whit,  that  women  were  watching 
from  every  lace-curtained  window  in  the 
block. 

"Off  to  Springfield!"  he  said. 

"Why  Springfield?"  Ellen  asked. 

"Fellow  down  there  has  got  just  the 
motors  I  need."  Buck  said.  "Might  as 
well  close  the  deal  now.  You  don't  really 
care  where,  do  you?" 

Ellen  said.  "Anywhere,  Buck." 

And  they  headed  for  Springfield. 

AT  HALF  past  three  that  afternoon 
J\  Buck  drew  up  in  front  of  the  Wick- 
enham  Public  Library  and  handed  Ellen 
down  from  the  jeep.  Her  hair  was  wind- 
blown, her  suit  was  dusty,  but  her  eyes 
were  like  stars.  "I'll  be  over  in  ten  min- 
utes," she  said,  and  she  hurried  up  the 
walk  to  the  library  door. 

Buck  drove  around  the  corner  and 
parked  in  front  of  the  bank. 

Henry  Churchill  was  leafing  through  a 
sheaf  of  mortgages.  Buck  walked  into 
his  office  and  sat  down  at  the  end  of 
Henry's  desk.  Henry  glared  at  him  over 
his  spectacles. 

"I  ve  come  to  take  up  that  option," 
Buck  said  without  preliminaries. 

"Option?  Oh,  yes,  the  option."  Henry 
cleared  his  throat.  "Runs  out  the  end 
of  the  week,  as  I  recall.  Want  I  should 
have  the  mortgage  forms  made  out?" 

"Cash,"  Buck  said  quietly.  "Three 
thousand  cash." 

"Buckingham,"  Henry  said,  "you 
haven't  got  three  thousand  dollars!  Your 
balance — " 

Buck  laid  a  certified  check  on  the 
desk. 

Henry  gulped.  The  check  was  for  ten 
thousand,  five  hundred  dollars.  It  was 
made  out  to  Buckingham  Porter.  Henry 
peered  at  it,  picked  it  up,  felt  of  it,  turned 
it  over.  He  couldn't  find  a  flaw  in  it. 
A  slow  smile  softened  his  lips.  He  gulped 
again.  "You — you  want  to  deposit  this, 
don't  you,  Buckingham?"  he  asked,  al- 
most reverently. 

"I  do,"  Buck  said.  "And  I  want  you 
to  make  out  the  deed  for  the  Wicken- 
ham  Wood  Turning  Company,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel." 

"May  I  ask,"  Henry  began,  "how 
you — " 

"You  may,"  Buck  said.  "I  sold  the 
farm.  And  I  have  in  my  pocket,  right 
now,  contracts  for  the  full  output  of  the 
spool  mill,  formally  known  as  the  Wick- 
enham  Wood  Turning  Company,  for  the 
next  fifteen  months.  We  start  opera- 
tions one  week  from  today.  With  Lin- 
coln White  as  my  superintendent." 

"And  while  you  are  about  it,"  said  a 
feminine  voice  from  the  doorway,  "you 
can  make  out  the  deed  to  the  Shelden 
cottage,  Daddy." 

Henry  spun  around  as  though  stung 
by  a  wasp.  Ellen  walked  over  and 
linked  arms  with  Buck. 

"You  mean — you  mean  you  two 
plan  to  get  married?"  Henry  asked,  his 
voice  a  mingling  of  surprise  and  chagrin. 

"We  are  married,"  Ellen  said  proudly. 
"In  Springfield,  this  morning." 

Henry  stared,  opened  his  mouth, 
closed  it.  Then  he  laughed,  a  laugh  that 
began  with  a  smile,  became  a  chuckle 
and  ended  with  him  wiping  his  eyes. 
Finally  he  sat  back,  holding  his  spectacles 
in  one  hand,  his  handkerchief  in  the 
other,  and  shook  his  head  at  the  two  of 
them. 

"I  make  a  profit  of  a  thousand  dollars 
on  the  spool  mill,"  he  said.  "Then  I 
give  you  a  cottage  worth  twenty-five 
hundred.  Between  you,  you  trim  me  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  virtually  one 
and  the  same  deal.  But  mark  my  words, 
I  still  win !  I  get  a  real  Yankee  fora  son- 
in-law!" 
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Filters  the  smoke 
and  makes  it  mild 


Discover  for  yourself  why  so  many  of 

your  friends  have  changed  to  the  longer,  finer 
cigarette — PALL  MALL.  Its  greater  length 

of  traditionally  fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves 
as  a  longer,  natural  filter  to  screen  and  cool  the 
smoke  on  the  way  to  your  throat — yes,  filters 
the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild .  Thus  PALL  MALL 


gives  you  a  smoothness,  mildness  and 
satisfaction  no  other  cigarette  offers 

you .  Enjoy  the  longer,  finer  cigarette 
in  the  distinguished  red 
package— PALL  MALL  Famous 
Cigarettes— 
good  to  look  at, 

good  to  feel, 
good  to  taste, 
and  good  to 
smoke. 


FAMOUS    CIGARETTES 


WHEREVER  PARTICULAR 
PEOPLE    CONGREGATE' 
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By  BILL  FAY 


Collier's  announces  the  selection  of  its  five  sectional  basketball 
squads  from  which  it  will  pick  its  first  All- America  basketball  team 


OLLIER'S  will  name  the  All-America 
basketball  team  for  1949  in  next  week's 
issue.  This  first  annual  selection  marks 
the  extension  of  a  cherished  Collier's 
tradition.  Sixty  years  ago,  Collier's  es- 
tablished the  All-America  standard  by  picking  the 
first  All- America  football  team. 

The  nation's  outstanding  basketball  players  will 
be  chosen  by  the  National  Association  of  Basket- 
ball Coaches;  and  heading  this  group  is  Collier's 
All-America  board,  which  includes  these  repre- 
sentatives from  each  major  section  of  the  country: 

The  East's  Clair  Bee,  whose  perennially  powerful 
Long  Island  University  Blackbirds  have  won  three 
national  championships  since  1936. 

The  South's  Adolph  Rupp,  whose  University  of 
Kentucky  Wildcats  captured  the  National  Collegi- 
ate title  last  season — and  placed  five  men  on  the 
Olympic  team. 

The  Middle  West's  Ozzie  Cowles,  who  directed 
Michigan  to  the  1948  Western  Conference  cham- 
pionship. This  season,  Cowles  has  developed  an- 
other powerful  team  at  Minnesota. 

The  Far  West's  Everett  Dean,  whose  Stanford 
Indians  were  national  champs  in  1942.  Before 
moving  to  Stanford,  Dean  produced  three  Big  Ten 
winners  at  Indiana. 

The  Southwest's  Hank  Iba,  coach  of  Oklahoma 
A  &  M,  national  champions  in  1945  and  '46. 

And  as  chairman  of  the  Collier's  All-America 
Board,  Herbert  W.  Read,  coach  at  Western  Michi- 
gan College  and  president  of  the  coaches  associa- 
tion. 

Collier's  All-America  basketball  board  ranks,  in 
scope  and  authority,  with  Collier's  All-America 
football  board — that  famous  group  whose  member- 
ship lists  Frank  Leahy,  Lou  Little,  Harvey  Harman, 
Matty  Bell,  Tuss  McLaughry,  Jeff  Cravath,  Bernie 
Bierman  and  Wally  Butts. 

It  follows  naturally  that  the  All-America  basket- 


ball team  should  be  selected  by  a  method  similar  to 
and  just  as  authoritative  as  the  technique  used  in 
picking  Collier's  All-America  football  team. 

Actually,  the  methods  are  identical.  A  nation- 
wide ballot  of  coaches  determines  five  regional 
teams— All-East,  All-Middle  West,  All-South,  All- 
Southwest  and  All-Far  West.  Motion  picture  evi- 
dence on  each  regional  candidate  is  presented  to  the 
All-America  board.  Board  members  then  compare 
the  nation's  outstanding  players  by  analyzing  their 
work  in  game  movies. 

Last  fall,  Collier's  introduced  this  exclusive  mo- 
tion picture  comparison  technique  in  selecting  the 
All-America  football  team.  "Not  many  fans  realize 
game  movies  are  equally  important  in  basketball," 
testifies  Kentucky's  Rupp.  "It  isn't  generally  known 
that  basketball  coaches  film  all  their  big  games  for 
postgame  study.  But  we  do.  Matter  of  fact,  Ken- 
tucky won  the  national  championship  last  year  by 
going  to  the  movies. 

"Psychologically,  our  boys  were  whipped  before 
they  played  Holy  Cross  in  the  semifinals.  They  had 
the  idea  Holy  Cross  was  the  better  team. 

"Luckily,  we  had  about  200  feet  of  film  from  a 
Holy  Cross  game.  We  ran  it  off  for  the  kids — 
showed  them  step  by  step  and  pass  by  pass  how  they 
could  win.  They  regained  confidence,  whipped 
Holy  Cross,  and  beat  Baylor  in  the  final  round." 

The  five  regional  All-Star  teams,  as  well  as  the 
All-America  team  to  be  presented  next  week,  have 
been  selected  by  the  National  Association  of  Bas- 
ketball Coaches,  an  organization  made  up  of  the 
country's  outstanding  college  coaches.  This  official 
group  has  entered  into  a  long-term  agreement  to 
assist  Collier's  in  the  selection  of  the  annual  All- 
America  basketball  team. 

The  regional  teams  are  listed  on  this  page.  Next 
week,  from  this  honor  squad  of  the  nation's  25  fin- 
est players,  Collier's  will  select  the  All-America 
basketball  team  for  1949.  1 — fl — TtZU 


NAME 


ALL  -  EAST 

POSITION       SCHOOL 


E.  Vandeweghe  f 

Tony  Lavelli  f 

Larry  Foust  c 

Fred  Schaus  g 

Bob  Cousy  G 


Colgate 
Yale 
LaSalle 
West  Virginia 
Holy  Cross 


NAME 


ALL  -  MIDWEST 

POSITION       SCHOOL 


Dick  Schnittker  f 

Meyer  Skoog  F 

Jim  Mclntyre  c 

Bill  Erickson  g 

Kevin  O'Shea  g 


Ohio  State 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Illinois 
Notre  Dame 


NAME 


ALL  ■ SOUTH 

POSITION       SCHOOL 


Wallace  Jones 
Jim  Riffey 
Alex  Groza 
Paul  Walther 
Ralph  Beard 


F  Kentucky 

F  Tulane 

C  Kentucky 

G  Tennessee 

G  Kentucky 


NAME 


ALL  -  FAR  WEST 

POSITION       SCHOOL 


Bill  Sharman  f 

George  Yardley  F 

Vern  Gardner  c 

Vince  Boryla  G 

Sammy  White  G 


So.  California 

Stanford 

Utah 

Denver 

Washington 


ALL- 

SOUTHWEST 

NAME 

POSITION       SCHOOL 

Slater  Martin 

F     Texas 

Ed  Macauley 

F     St.  Louis 

Bob  Harris 

C     Okla.  A  &  M 

Bill  Johnson 

G     Baylor 

Paul  Courty 

G     Oklahoma 
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By  C.  E.  McBRIDE 
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I  Each  month  one  of  the  nation's  leading  sports  authorities  writes  a  special 
|  sports  article  (or  this  page,  "With  the  Stars."  Each  article  carries  the 
I  sign-off  signature  of  the  writer.  All  statements  contained  therein  are  the 
|  author's  own  and  in  no  way  are  to  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of 
I  Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co.  or  its  products.  Neither  does  the  Wilson  Sort- 
ing Goods  Co.  necessarily  subscribe  to  any  comments  by  the  author. 
C.  E.  Mc  Bride.  Sports  Editor  of  The  Kansas  City  Star  is  this  month's 
I  contributor.  _  WiUon  Sporting  Good*  Co. 

A  TALE  OF  BASKETBALL 

My  friend  said  no,  he  wouldn't  go  with  me  to  the 
Auditorium  that  night.  What  I  could  see  in  basketball 
he  couldn't  understand.  To  him  the  game  was  just  a 
leg  and  arm  scramble.  He'd  stay  and  play  bridge. 

That  was  the  night  during  the  N.C.A.A.  Western 
playoffs  when  Bobby  Allen,  son  of  K.U.'s  famous 
"Phog,"  stole  the  ball  from  a  Southern  California!!, 


with  only  sixteen  seconds  of  game  left,  slipped  the  ball 
to  a  teammate  who  tossed  a  side-shot  bucket  that  gave 
the  Jayhawkers  a  43  to  42  victory  over  the  Trojans. 

The  victory  had  seemed  to  be  in  the  Trojan  bag. 
After  somehow  or  other  getting  the  ball  away  from  a 
foeman,  Bobby  was  great  enough  not  to  try  for  the 
goal  himself  and  whisked  the  ball  to  a  playing  pal  who 
did  the  job.  On  the  Southern  Cal  bench  Sam  Barry, 
Trojan  Coach,  bowed  his  head  and  covered  his  eyes 
with  both  hands.  He  couldn't  bear  to  see  it.  A  news 
service  photographer  snapped  him  in  that  pose.  It  was 
a  knockout  picture.  Maybe  you  saw  it  in  your  home 
paper. 

The  next  day  my  friend  said  he  reckoned  he  missed 
something  but  a  thing  like  that  came  not  so  often 
and  he'd  stick  to  his  bridge. 


It  was  that  way  the  next  couple  of  times  I  tried  to 
lure  him  to  a  basketball  show.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
games  before  a  wartime  crowd  that  the  greatest  dem- 
onstration of  American  democracy  and  sportsmanship 
took  place  that  this  reporter  ever  has  seen.  That  was 
when  a  standing,  yelling,  whistling  crowd  forgot  its 
hatred  for  the  Japs  to  applaud  the  great  playing  of  an 
American  kid  of  Japanese  parents,  Wat  Masaka.  My 
friend  read  the  story  of  that  thrilling  game  and 
allowed  maybe  he'd  underrated  this  basketball  busi- 
ness as  entertainment. 

Now  wc  come  to  the  story  of  the  raw,  red  courage 
of  a  lad  named  Duane  Klueh  who  played  for  Indiana 
State  against  Hamline  College  in  the  N.A.I.B.  tour- 
nament a  year  ago.  From  a  38-all  count  in  the  second 
half.  Hamline  pulled  away  to  an  11-point  lead  with 
eight  minutes  to  play.  Then  it  was  that  Duane  Klueh 
fired  his  mates  into  a  last  ditch  drive.  But  Hamline  held 
a  60  to  58  lead  with  a  minute  to  play.  Indiana  State 
had  the  ball  but  the  Hamline  defense  was 
impenetrable.  Then,  with  two  seconds  to 
play,  Klueh  was  fouled  and  the  referee 
lifted  two  fingers  in  token  of  a  pair  of 
free  throws. 

Every  player  knew  what  that  meant. 
Every  customer  knew  Duane  had  to  make 
both  shots  to  put  his  team  in  the  running 
again.  One  wouldn't  do.  It  had  to  be  both. 
Silence,  dense  and  thick,  was  king  as 
Klueh  took  the  ball,  toed  the  line  and 
dropped  it  through  the  netting.  The 
crowd  didn't  cheer.  The  atmospheric 
tenseness  stayed  applause.  What  did  it 
matter  if  the  next  shot  failed?  Klueh 
turned  his  back  on  the  goal  and  walked 
a  few  steps  away.  You  could  almost  feel 
the  pressure  overwhelming  him.  Then 
he  turned,  walked  back,  took  the  ball  and  threw  the 
point  that  knotted  the  score. 

Klueh  started  the  extra  period  with  a  field  bucket 
to  give  his  team  a  62  to  60  lead.  Then  Hamline  tied  the 
count  with  two  free  throws.  Indiana  took  the  lead 
with  a  field  goal  and  Hamline  tied  at  64-all. 

Then  Hamline  forged  a  65  to  64  lead  on  a  free  throw. 
It  was  that  way  with  a  second  to  go  and  Duane  Klueh 
taking  a  pass  from  a  pal.  The  official  was  fingering  the 
gun  as  Duane  Klueh  wheeled  in  toward  the  goal,  leap- 
ing high  with  a  submarine  shot  for  the  basket. 

The  ball  was  in  the  air  when  the  gun  sounded  the 
game's  end.  It  swished  the  netting  as  it  dropped 
through.  For.  a  minute,  it  seemed,  although  in  fact 
only  seconds,  there  was  a  hush.  Almost  unbelievable 
was  the  Frank  Merriwell  finish.  Pandemonium  broke 
loose.  A  college  kid  had  fired  that  crowd  with  a 
dazzling  exhibition  of  flaming  competitive  spirit  that 
is  the  badge  of  American  athletics. 

My  friend?  Well,  that  was  the  night  my  friend 
accompanied  me  to  the  Auditorium.  And  imagine  the 
bridge-playing,  gin  rummy  hound  wanting  to  know 
why  I  hadn't  told  him  basketball  was  like  that. 


SAM   SNEAD 


Yes,  all  modern  games  are  like  that— fast  and  packed  with 
thrills.  And  because  today's  games  are  played  at  a  faster  pace, 
they  demand  the  very  finest  in  modern  sports  equipment.  And 
there's  none  finer  than  Wilson.  Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co.  has 
assembled  in  the  Wilson  Advisory  and  Sports  Promotion  Staff 
the  largest  group  of  famous  players  (a  few  of  whom  are  shown 
on  this  page)  ever  brought  together  for  the  advancement  of 
sports  and  the  development  of  sports  equipment. 


PATTY  BERG 


— C.  K.  McBRIDK 


GENE   SARAZEN 


8> 


TED    WILLIAMS 


LLOYD   MANGRUM 


BABE   DIDRIKSOM 


BOB   FELLER 


BOBBY  RIGGS 


TODAY  IN  SPORTS   EQUIPMENT 

WIISON   SPORTING  GOODS  CO.,  CHICAGO 

IA  subsidiary  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.) 

Branch  offices  in  New  York,  Son  Francisco  and  other  principal  cilies. 
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Sightseeing  Canada's  cities  is  just  one  of  ten  top  vacations  open  to  your  choice  through  the  continent- 
spanning  services  of  Canadian  National  Railways.  Explore  historic  Eastern  centres,  the  romantic  West. 
Above:  In  Ottawa,  Canada's  capital,  the  stately  Chateau  Laurier,  one  of  Canadian  National's  hotels  of 
distinction  —  centre  of  the  city's  social  life  —  stands  beside  the  National  War  Memorial. 

Here  they  are,  as  revealed  in  a  1948  survey  of  U.  S.  travel  preferences : 
Alaska  Cruise  •  British  Columbia  •  Canadian  Rockies  •  Cross- 
Canada  Rail  Tour  •  Eastern  Cities  and  the  Laurentians  •  Gaspe  and 
the  Saguenay  •  Lake  of  the  Woods  •  Maritime  Provinces  •  High- 
lands of  Ontario  •  Winnipeg  and  Hudson  Bay.  Make  your  choice  — 
then  have  your  nearest  Canadian  National  office  give  you  the  whole 
story  —  itineraries,  places  to  see  and  stay,  costs  — everything  you 
need  to  help  you  plan  exactly  the  right  vacation  for  you.  "We'll  tell 
you  where  and  take  you  there." 


The  Scenic  Route  across  Canada,  by 
Canadian  National's  Continental  Limited, 
is  a  unique  travel  experience.  Stop  over 
at  friendly  cities;  golf,  fish  and  ride  at 
glorious  Jasper  Park  Lodge  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies  (championship  golf 
course,  above);  explore  the  beauties  of 
the  rugged  West  Coast. 


Canadian  National  offices  in 
U  S.  —  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago. 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Duluth. 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Min- 
neapolis, New  York,  Philodel- 
phio,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  Me., 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  St.  Louis, 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  Canada, 
360  McGill  St.,  Montreal.  No 
passports  required  of  U.S 
citizens. 


Relax  oil  the  way.  Your  vacation  begins  the  moment  you 
step  aboard  the  International  Limited  { Chicago,  Toronto, 
Montreal ),  the  Ocean  Limited  ( Montreal,  Halifax ),  other 
Canadian  National  "name"  trains.  Travel  the  comfort 
way — the  railway — to  everywhere  in  Canada.  To 
California  and  anywhere  West,  to  New  York  and  any- 
where East,  go  Canadian  National 
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prevent  good  than  they  do  to  prevent 
evil,  but  that  is  only  my  bad  temper,  of 
course,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  it. 

But  Jose  became  like  a  son  to  her  and, 
more  than  that,  he  became  a  pupil,  a 
housekeeper,  and  a  force  of  discipline 
for  her  own  children,  who  were  younger 
than  he.  You  see,  until  political  dis- 
turbances reached  her,  Mrs.  Rojas  lived 
in  wealth  and  acquired  many  accom- 
plishments. But  except  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  good  food,  housekeeping  was  not 
among  them.  She  longed  for  order  and 
cleanliness  in  her  house  and  in  her  fam- 
ily, but  her  hands  were  powerless.  Jose's 
hands,  it  turned  out,  were  gifted  for 
other  things  than  metalwork.  He  laid 
them  on  the  house  and  on  the  children, 
and  in  a  short  time  Mrs.  Rojas  was  living 
in  peace  and  propriety. 

But  there  was  one  shortcoming.  Jos6 
could  not  cook.  So  the  days  went  by, 
and  Mrs.  Rojas  still  refused  to  rise  from 
her  bed,  and  the  family  grew  hungry 
for  the  delicious  flavors  that  Mrs.  Rojas 
knew  how  to  impart  to  the  most  com- 
mon food.  The  children  began  to  fight 
with  one  another,  and  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  after  Jose  had  washed  them, 
they  would  go  out  and  rub  themselves 
with  dirt. 

Then  one  day  Mrs.  Rojas  sent  for  me. 
She  was  not  only  risen  from  her  bed — 
she  was  restored  to  happiness.  I  heard 
her  singing  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  from 
Faust  as  I  approached  the  house.  When 
I  went  in,  she  led  me  to  her  parlor.  There 
was  the  crown,  like  shining  lace  that  had 
somehow  been  spun  from  metal;  and  at 
its  points  was  the  lovely  light  of  blue 
jewels.  I  was  startled  by  the  beauty  of 
it — as  you  were,  Monsignor,  when  you 
first  saw  it. 

Mrs.  Rojas  said,  "It  is  true,  Father, 
we  get  what  we  pray  for."  And  she  went 
on  to  tell  me  that  in  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
dumped  on  a  vacant  lot,  Jose  had  found 
an  old  brooch  set  with  stones  of  the  very 
color  on  which  she  had  set  her  heart. 
Jose  had  placed  them  in  the  crown,  and 
brought  it  to  her  as  a  surprise. 

Mrs.  Rojas  wrapped  the  crown  care- 
fully in  an  old  silk  petticoat,  and  I  car- 
ried it  to  the  church.  But  when  I  went 
to  place  it  on  the  head  of  the  statue,  I 
found  that  one  of  the  stones  was  missing. 
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I  felt  badly,  of  course,  but 
spend  much  time  looking  for 
so  small  would  never  be  found, 
to  Cuervo,  the  jeweler.  I  was  surkfc 
among  his  odds  and  ends  of  glzjj 
could  find  a  piece  that  would  mati  tr,r? 
stones  in  the  crown.  I  would  beg  r»M 
put  it  in,  and  Mrs.  Rojas  and  Jose  ee 
be  none  the  wiser.  They  could  stiE 
that  the  crown  was  entirely  the  wctc 
their  hands. 

Well — Cuervo  looked   at   the  s  lei  ^ 
and  then  he  looked  closer,  and  final  e*    / 
amined    them    through    his    magn  in 
glass.   Finally  he  said,  "I  can  find  \ 
match  for  these,  but  I  could  not  ;on 
to  give  it  to  you  for  nothing.    The;  ar 
real  sapphires." 

FOR  a  long  time  I  was  in  such  c 
sion  I  could  say  nothing.    Wl|| 
could  talk,  I  thanked  Cuervo,  pickt 
the  crown  and  went  straight  to  the  1 
of. Mrs.  Rojas.  I  found  Jose  washin 
outside  windows,  so  I  could  talk  t< 
privately.  At  first  he  did  not  want 
with  me,  but  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  i  i 
he  followed  me  here  to  my  house 
to  this  very  room. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get  the 
from  him.    He  was  not  accustom 
having  guilt  on  his  soul,  and  he  w; 
to  be  rid  of  it. 

The  tears  of  Mrs.  Rojas  had 
driven  him  to  it.  The  bad  food  an 
rebellion  of  the  children  he  could 
endured,  but  he  could  not  bear  thi 
fering    of    his    benefactress.     He 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  little  si 
he  had  seen  at  Garcia's  when  he 
gone  there  to  pawn  Mr.  Rojas'  vi 
Something  told  him  that   these 
fill  Mrs.  Rojas'  need.   They  were 
a   brooch   that   was   thrown   carel 
amid   a  pile   of   odds   and   ends, 
thought  they  were  of  no  value. 

But  Garcia  is  a  shrewd  man.   He 
not  depend  for  protection  on  the  pc 
because  if  he  calls  the  police  they 
ask   him   too   many   questions.    Sc 
mixes   valuable  jewelry   with   vain 
trinkets,  and  puts  bits  of  rubbish  in 
cases,  so  that  thieves  will  be  misled, 
brooch,  I  believe,  was  worth  more 
a  thousand  dollars. 

As  I  have  told  you,  Jose's  hands  v 
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"And    this    is   where   we   keep    all   the 
things  we're  going  to  have  to  get  rid  of" 


SUSTAV    LUNDBEKS 
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"It  will  look  much  better  if  you  keep  re- 
minding  yourself  you're  saving   $13" 


MORT  WALKER 
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»a  ically  with  metal.  It  was  no  trick  for 
to  make  a  key  to  Garcia's  shop  and 
Dvhca  r  quietly  at  night  to  get  the  brooch. 
told  him  he  must  restore  the  jewels 
i  get  4  arcia,  and  I  promised  to  go  with  him 
i;V,  emper  Garcia's  wrath.  To  tell  the 
1  was  less  concerned  about  Jose 
about  Mrs.  Rojas.  Garcia  might 
do  bodily  harm  to  Jose,  but  once  it 
done,  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
Rojas,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
t  indefinitely  without  fatigue, 
got  the  crown,  and  I  wrapped  it 
in  the  silk  petticoat,  which  my 
keeper  had  saved  because  she  in- 
to clean  it  and  wear  it.  Jose  and  I 
to  the  pawnshop. 

said   to   Garcia,    "I    am   returning 

ing  which  was  taken  from  you 

High  a  misunderstanding.    You  had 

le  blue  stones  that  this  boy  thought 

no  money  value.  He  took  them,  not 

himself,  but  for  a  sacred  object  that 

',   ded  their  beauty.  You  almost  became 

>ntributor  to  the  church,  Mr.  Garcia, 

if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it 

lid  have  been  for  the  first  time.   But 

contribution  should  have  had  your 

ction.  and  we  have  come  to  get  it. 

s  crown  will  rest  on  the  head  of  a 

;ue  of  the  Virgin,  and  it  should  be 

jmfort  to  your  soul  to  know  that  you 

e  donated  the  jewels  in  it." 

Tie   moment   I   mentioned   the   blue 

els.  I  had  seen  the  wrath  come  into 

rcia's  eyes.  I  was  prepared  for  much, 

even  I.  who  have  heard  what  I  have 

xd — even  I  grew  cold  at  the  stomach 

m  the  words  that  came  from  Garcia's 

uth. 

Jut  I  bore  it  strictly  in  my  mind  that 

man  had  been  wronged.    Moreover, 

wore  himself  out  on  words,   he 

not  use  his  fists  on  Jose.  Presently 

leaned  across  the  counter  to  snatch 

crown  from  me. 

had  intended  to  give  it  to  him,  but  I 
nted  him  to  take  it  respectfully.  So 
rew  back,  and  removed  the  wrapping 
m  it  and  held  it  up.  The  beauty  of  it 
riled  even  Garcia,  and  he  stayed  his 
ids. 

<  said,  "The  stones  are  yours,  but  the 
§v  >wn  belongs  to  the  church." 
vX  Then  Garcia  finally  seized  it  from  me, 
J  d  held  it  mockingly  over  his  head.  He 
v{  d,  "If  it  belongs  to  the  church,  let  the 
if  ureh  make  a  miracle."  And  just  then 
18  ne  a  ring  of  the  telephone  on  the  wall 
hind  the  counter. 

Now  this  is  my  point,  Monsignor: 
lat  telephone  of  Garcia's  was  ringing 
the  time,  because  Garcia  conducted 
ch  devious  business  with  persons  who 
not  show  themselves  by  daylight.  It 
is  the  sort  of  accident  that  is  forever 
ving  me  false  when  I  try  to  substitute 
n  for  superstition. 

lier's  for  March  12,  1949 
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Garcia  jumped — I  think  that  under  all 
his  bravado,  he  was  a  little  nervous  about 
his  irreverence.  So  many  blasphemers 
are.  Then  he  put  down  the  crown  and 
answered  the  telephone.  He  mumbled  a 
few  words  and  hung  up,  and  came  back 
to  the  counter,  wearing  a  strange  look 
on  his  face.  He  looked  at  the  crown 
with  a  frightened  stare.  Presently  his  face 
turned  yellow,  and  he  ran  out  behind 
the  store.   We  could  hear  him  retching. 

He  came  back  wiping  his  forehead, 
and  he  glared  at  Jose  so  violently  that  I 
expected  his  rage  to  break  out  at  last. 
But  it  subsided,  and  what  he  finally  said 
was  the  last  thing  I  expected  to  hear.  He 
said,  "Take  that  thing  away.  There  is 
nothing  on  it  that  belongs  to  me." 

Jose  was  about  to  protest.  But  I  am 
not  one  to  argue  with  good  fortune,  and 
I  picked  up  the  crown  and  hurried  away 
with  it,  pushing  Jose  in  front  of  me. 

AS  SOON  as  I  would  let  him  speak,  he 
J\  said,  "But  I  really  stole  the  jewels, 
Father.  I  didn't  lie  to  you.  I  really  stole 
them.  And  Garcia  has  forgiven  me.  A 
miracle  has  happened  to  Garcia." 

That  made  me  lose  my  temper,  Mon- 
signor. I  really  have  a  bad  temper — it  is 
my  great  affliction,  and  perhaps  that  is 
why  God  has  put  me  in  a  parish  where 
there  is  so  much  to  try  it.  I  have  con- 
stant exercise  in  self-control.  But  I  also 
have  my  lapses,  and  poor  Jose  bore  the 
brunt  of  one  of  them.  I  told  him  that  if 
Heaven  had  miracles  to  work,  it  would 
hardly  waste  them  on  Garcia  the  pawn- 
broker. 

Why  are  these  people  so  eager  to  be- 
lieve in  miracles,  when  with  all  my 
pleading  I  cannot  get  them  to  believe  in 
vaccination? 

I  got  rid  of  Jose,  and  came  back  to  my 
house.  Somehow  I  knew  that  Garcia 
would  come  to  me — and  come  he  did, 
within  an  hour.  It  seems  that  the  tele- 
phone call  had  told  him  that  a  horse  on 
which  he  had  placed  a  bet — a  "long 
shot,"  he  called  it — had  just  come  in  and 
made  him  five  thousand  dollars.  He  took 
it  as  a  direct  message  from  heaven. 

Now  Garcia  is  a  changed  man.  He 
no  longer  lends  money  on  stolen  prop- 
erty, and  he  no  longer  persuades  his  cli- 
ents to  send  their  daughters  to  him  in 
place  of  defaulted  payments.  He  attends 
services  regularly,  and  almost  any  day 
you  may  find  him  kneeling  before  the 
statue  to  whose  crown  he  has  given  the 
blue  sapphires. 

Perhaps  I  should  be  thankful,  Mon- 
signor, and  not  look  too  deeply  into  the 
causes  of  his  change  of  heart.  But  I  have 
twinges  of  conscience;  because  as  I  look 
at  him,  kneeling  there  so  devoutly,  some- 
thing tells  me  he  is  praying  for  his  horse 
to  come  in.  I 1 1 \  1  .  / 
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can  help  you  to 
stay  slim  —  stay  active 


Nothing  is  quite  so  important  to  Hollywood's  array 
of  glamorous,  vivacious  stars  as  a  trim,  streamlined  figure  plus  sparkling, 
zestful  energy.  That's  why  so  many,  including  beautiful  Claire  Trevor, 
plan  a  diet  around  a  quart  of  milk  every  day.  Milk  offers  Miss  Trevor  many 
necessary  vitamins  and  minerals  she'd  otherwise  get  in  foods  which  might 
prove  fattening.  Try  her  sensible  diet  luncheon  .  . .  and  ask  your  dairy  for  a 
Free  Booklet  containing  the  favorite  luncheon  menus  of  other  famous  stars. 

And  here's  another  health  tip.  When  you 
buy  milk,  look  for  the  extra  protection  of  a 
sanitary  Sealright  Hood.  Every  drop  of  milk 
you  drink  passes  over  that  bottle's  pouring  sur- 
face. Because  the  Sealright  Hood  is  sealed  on 
the  bottle  under  sterile  heat,  it  completely  pro- 
tects this  vital  pouring  surface  from  the  dairy 
to  you  .  .  .  your  assurance  that  the  milk  you 
drink  is  as  clean  and  pure  as  when  it  was  bottled. 


MILK  BOTTLE  HOODS 


Sealright  Co.,  Inc.,  Fulton,  N.   V  ,   Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Sealright  Pacific  Ltd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  ,  Canadian  Sealright  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough,  Ontario,  Can. 

SPECIALISTS    IN    SANITARY    PACKAGES   FOR    FOOD   PRODUCTS 


Price  McLemore,  riding  beside  his  tractor-borne  invention,  looks  down  into  the  controlled  inferno  that  promises  to  be  agriculture's  trail  blazer  into  a  new 

A  young  inventor  who  has  been  playing  with  fire  for  sixteen  years  has  sent  the  back- 
ward methods  of  cotton  farmers  up  in  smoke.  His  revolutionary  flame-cultivator  may 
prove  to  be  the  economic  cure-all  for  which  farmers  everywhere  have  been  searching 


"I  HE  hottest  "doctor"  the  economically 

Tsick  South  has  ever  had  is  not  an  M.D. 
but     an     Alabama     farmer-inventor 

named  Price  Chrenleigh  McLemore. 

As  the  self-appointed  physician  of  that 
sluggish  old  giant  called  Cotton,  he  is  treating  an 
illness  that  has  afflicted  14,000,000  people,  mostly 
Southerners,  who  depend  on  the  crop  for  a  living. 

His  prescription  for  everything  that  ails  the  sick 
cotton  farms,  and  therefore  much  that  ails  the 
South,  is  as  terse  as  it  is  sizzling: 

"Just  take  a  blowtorch  and  burn  the  flamin'  hell 
out  of  everything  that's  chokin'  'em  to  death!" 

Today,  McLemore  is  doing  just  that  on  his  plan- 
tation, The  Oaks,  at  Waugh,  Alabama,  and  is  show- 
ing millions  of  other  farmers  how  to  do  it,  too.  A 
thin,  balding  man  of  thirty-nine,  with  snapping 
brown  eyes  and  an  aggressively  jutting  jaw,  he  is 
the  inventor  of  a  galloping  blowtorch  called  the 
flame-cultivator. 

Nine  thousand  of  these  fire-spurting  dragons  are 
already  snorting  over  farm  fields  and  gardens 
throughout  the  country,  but  the  revolutionary  thing 
about  this  peaceful  flame  thrower  is  that  it  has  done 
something  that  cooler  contraptions  have  been  un- 
able to  do  for  years — it  has  supplied  the  last  link  in 
the  chain  of  mechanized  cotton  farming.  There- 
fore, as  it  becomes  common,  it  will  do  more  to  bet- 
ter Southern  living  conditions  than  the  talk  of  all 
the  reformers. 

Basically,  the  flame-cultivator  is  an  outsized 
blowtorch  on  wheels  that  hoses  constructive  fire 
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into  farm  crops.  It  is  attached  to  the  back  of  a 
tractor  which  is  also  equipped  on  the  front  with  an 
ordinary  cultivator.  The  cultivator  destroys  the 
weeds  in  the  open  spaces  between  the  rows.  Sprout- 
ing from  a  70-gallon  tank  on  the  biggest  models  of 
the  McLemore  invention  are  eight  nozzles  which 
gush  white-blue  blazes  into  four  standard  crop 
rows  at  a  time.  The  special  trick  of  this  fire-hoe  is 
that  it  crumples  weeds  at  their  roots  and  explodes 
grass  stems  like  firecrackers,  but  still  allows  the  cot- 
ton and  other  pay  crops,  which  are  less  vulnerable 
to  fire  at  ground  level,  to  stand  unharmed. 

Long  before  the  flame-cultivator's  invention,  ma- 
chines had  been  perfected  to  perform  every  cotton- 
farming  operation  except  cutting  weeds  from 
between  the  stalks.  But  most  Southern  farmers 
found  it  impracticable  to  buy  any  of  these  ma- 
chines. Since  it  still  took  from  30  to  50  hoe  hands 
to  keep  the  weeds  chopped  from  150  acres  of  cot- 
ton, they  found  it  more  economical  to  let  the  same 
hand  labor  plant  it,  cultivate  it  and  pick  it. 

But  one  flame-cultivator  can  do  the  work  of,  and 
therefore  replace,  50  hoe  hands.  With  the  help  of 
a  flame-weeder  and  the  other  machines  it  has  made 
practical,  one  man  can  now  produce  the  entire  150 
acres  that  formerly  required  as  many  as  50  la- 
borers. 

So  in  the  next  few  years,  McLemore's  blow- 
torches will  help  push  more  than  7,000,000  of  the 


8,000.000  laborers,  now  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South,  out  of  those  fields.  Since  90  per  cent  of  them 
are  women  and  children,  it  will  help  shove  them 
into  homes  and  schools,  where  they  deserve  to  be. 
More  important,  it  will  give  their  menfolk  who 
remain  in  the  fields  as  semiskilled  laborers  more  :i 
money  with  which  to  support  them — probably 
seven  or  eight  times  more  than  the  average  of  S200 
a  year  Southern  field  hands  now  make! 

Applied  to  the  seat  of  King  Cotton's  pants,  Mc-(  j, 
Lemore's  blowtorch  should  cause  this  laggard  old]  , 
monarch  to  leap  back  into  active  competition  with 
synthetic    fibers— slick,   machine-wise    newcomers 
that  have  been  stealing  its  domestic  market. 

Since   the  flame- weeder's  hot  blast   drastically  f"1 
slashes  the  cost  of  cotton  production,  it  should  put 
U.S.  cotton  back  in  the  running  with  foreign  com- 
petition, which  has  been  taking  the  world  marl 
away  from  the  United  States  by  producing  and  sei 
ing  cotton  more  cheaply.    Under  the  spell  of 
magic  blowtorch,  what  was  once  our  most  lucrati 
crop  might  become  healthy  and  profitable  again 

That's  why  crowds  of  farmers,  reporters,  news- 
reelmen,  engineers  and  congressmen  are  parading 
out  to  The  Oaks  plantation  to  watch  history's  most 
socially  significant  blowtorch  do  its  stuff.  They're 
beginning  to  recognize  McLemore,  usually  found 
roaming  his  fields  in  dusty  corduroy  clothes,  as  a 
most  practical,  if  fiery,  reformer. 

The    Firebug,    as    friends    call    McLemore,   is 
eminently    qualified    to    set    off    a    revolutionary 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  72) 
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THE  DARING  NEW  DODGE  FOR  TODAYS 


BIGGER.TALLER 


MORE 
ACTIVE 


AMERICANS! 


When  Army  physical  exams  revealed  that  our  wartime  generation  was  far  bigger, 
taller  and  more  active,  Dodge  engineers  started  planning  this  great  new  car! 


ere  is  the  car  the  American  people 
will  take  right  into  their  hearts. 

[  's  lower  on  the  outside  .  .  .  higher  on 

jinside!  Shorter  on  the  outside. .  .longer 

le  inside!  Narrower  on  the  outside . . . 

on  the  inside!  You  will  wonder  how 

done! 

Vew  design  .    .   .  new  distinctive  style, 

^ern  as  tomorrow. . .  new  natural  beauty 

|  flows  from  truly  functional  engineer- 

.  .  new  elbow  room,  leg  room  and 

room  plus  an  amazingly  s-m-o-o-t-h 

...  all  the  basic  comforts  that  you 

It  in  a  fine  motor  car. 


Here  is  the  miracle  of  design  that  comes 
to  you  from  the  engineering  staff  that  has 
always  built  America's  most  enduring,  du- 
rable car...  the  rugged,  dependable  Dodge! 

New  styling.  .  .  luxury  interiors  .  .  .  fast 
get-away  .  .  .  optional  Gyro-Matic  trans- 
mission . . .  some  of  these  things  that  will 
thrill  you  are  pictured  on  this  page.  But 
go  to  your  Dodge  dealer  and  ask  him 
to  show  you  all  the  things  this  new  Dodge 
will  do  for  YOU. 

You  have  a  wonderful  surprise  coming 
— and  you  will  be  very  happy  that  you 
waited  ...  to  buy  a  new  Dodge. 


NEW  elbow  room,  rear  seats  almost  eight 
inches  wider  .  .  .  more  head  room  and 
leg  room,  too.  Knee-level  seats  give 
full  support  for  restful  all  day  comfort. 


NEW  under-hood  all-weather  comfort 
system  distributes  fresh  air  warmth  to 
all  passengers  .  .  .  automatically  con- 
trolled, just  like  your  thermostat  at  home. 


NEW  "GET-AWAY"  ENGINE 


U  ROVED  "Get-Away"  engine  provided  flashing 
•Meration  for  quicker  starts,  safer  passing  on 
■mays  .  .  .  high  compression  engineered  to 
leeze  extra  miles  from  each  tankful  of  gas. 


The  Daring  New 
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Working  Out 

with 

'Buddy  O'Connor 

Hockey's  Most  Valuable  Player  '47 -'48 


"50  seconds  to  massage."  Try  the  famous 
workout  used  by  so  many  successful  men  in 
sports  and  business.  Vitalis'  special  formula 
stimulates,  refreshes  your  scalp  as  no  non- 
alcoholic dressing  does.  And  massaging  with 
Vitalis  routs  loose  dandruff,  helps  check  ex- 
cessive falling  hair. 


"10  seconds  to  comb."  Now  your  hair 
looks  naturally  well-groomed.  No  greasy 
"patent-leather"  shine — Vitalis  contains  no 
mineral  oil.  Just  pure  vegetable  oil  that  pre- 
vents dryness,  keeps  hair  in  place.  Get  Vitalis 
today!  At  drug  counters  and  barber  shops. 


Product  of 
Bristol-Myers 


Vitalis 

"60-Second 
Workout* 

-fir  handsomer, 
healthier-looting  hair 


OUR  SHOCKING  ACCIDENT  WARDS 


A  nation-wide  spot  check  of  munici- 
pal, county,  voluntary  and  private  hos- 
pitals has  proved  that  more  than  one  half 
of  the  cities  are  failing  in  this  their  first 
vital  humanitarian  duty. 

Most  voluntary  and  private  hospitals 
— though  often  adequately  provided  with 
funds  for  the  purpose — have  an  aversion 
to  handling  emergency  cases,  fearing 
that  any  old  accident  victim  brought  in 
off  the  street  may  not  have  enough  to 
foot  the  bill.  The  city  and  county  hos- 
pitals have  a  more  humanitarian  ap- 
proach. Unfortunately  they  often  lack 
the  staff  and  funds  to  put  their  high 
standards  into  practice. 

Inadequate  Care  for  Victims 

Every  three  seconds  somebody  in  the 
United  States  gets  hurt  in  an  accident. 
The  chances  of  these  victims  getting  a 
doctor-manned  ambulance  followed  by 
fast  emergency  attention  at  the  nearest 
hospital  are  remote  in  many  cities.  In 
most  rural  areas,  because  of  a  lack  of 
hospitals,  hundreds  of  lives  a  day  depend 
upon  the  untrained  hands  of  the  local 
undertaker,  the  state  highway  patrol  or 
the  well-meaning  but  often  murderous 
Good  Samaritan  motorist. 

The  most  serious  scandal  is  not  the 
rare  case  where  an  automobile  crash 
victim  bleeds  to  death  unattended  on  an 
icy  winter  highway,  but  the  everyday 
tragedies  of  men,  women  and  defenseless 
children  subjected  to  hours  of  unbear- 
able pain  and  interminable  waiting  for 
emergency  medical  care, 
/in  some  cities,  unless  the  injured  per- 
son is  clutching  a  bank  book  or  insurance 
policy  in  his  bloody  hand,  or  can  lay  a 
substantial  cash  deposit  on  the  line,  he 
may  be  refused  or  delayed  admission 
while  the  voluntary  or  private  hospital 
investigates  his  financial  condition.  His 
physical  condition,  unless  he's  obviously 
bleeding  to  death,  is  too  often  ignored. 

At  many  public  hospitals  a  citizen 
whom  the  social  worker  does  not  im- 
mediately label  as  "indigent"  may  have 
just  as  tough  a  time  getting  fast  expert 
treatment  when  he  needs  it.  He  may  be 
told  to  call  his  family  doctor  who  may  be 
miles  away.  About  the  only  way  this  in- 
jured taxpayer  can  get  quick  action  is  by 
loud  threats  to  sue  the  city,  if  he  can 
muster  his  failing  strength. 

That  this  suffering  is  unnecessary  is 
shown  by  the  system  in  San  Francisco, 
Detroit  and  New  York  where  well- 
organized  ambulance  services  take  their 
patients  to  approved  public  and  volun- 
tary hospitals  within  designated  zones 
where  they  get  instantaneous  care. 

JBut  these  cities  are  the  exceptions. 
Communities  I  investigated  usually  rely 
on  various  antiquated  and  criminally 
haphazard  systems  left  over  from  the 
days  of  the  horse-drawn  ambulance. 
Chicago,  second  largest,  and  one  of  the 
nation's  richest  cities,  has  a  typical  make- 
shift arrangement.  With  an  average  of 
225  emergency  cases  daily  not  one  of 
its  86  American  Medical  Association- 
approved  public  and  voluntary  hospitals 
maintains  emergency  ambulance  service. 

The  huge  city  relies  on  the  ten  emer- 
gency ambulances  it  purchased  for  the 
fire  department  three  years  ago — ten 
emergency  ambulances  for  a  city  of 
4.000,000  covering  212  square  miles! 
Cleveland,  a  city  of  875,000  population, 
finds  21  ambulances  a  minimum  to  meet 
its  emergency  needs. 

Chicago's  fire  department,  always 
willing  but  already  overloaded,  does  its 
best  to  supplement  this  sparse  service. 
The  department  is  operated  by  Captain 
Joseph  J.  McCarthy,  a  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winner,  whose  own  life 
was  saved  by  prompt  first-aid  treatment 
after  he  was  wounded  at  I  wo  Jima  by 
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mortar  fire.  But  ambulances  manned 
by  willing  firemen,  even  firemen  with 
ten  lessons  in  advanced  Red  Cross  first- 
aid  training,  are  not  the  same  lifesavers 
as  ambulances  with  doctors  aboard. 

Most  accidents  occur  in  and  about 
the  home.  If  a  Chicago  child  falls  out 
a  second-story  window  into  its  own 
backyard,  the  fire  department,  though 
willing,  can  do  nothing  about  it.  Its 
service  is  strictly  limited  to  fires,  disasters 
and  street  accidents.  The  police  depart- 
ment, also  willing,  but  hopelessly  inade- 
quate to  do  the  job,  is  expected  to  handle 
the  victims  of  home  accidents,  food 
poisoning,  miscarriage,  epilepsy,  diabetic 
coma  and  heart  attack,  plus  the  bulk  of 
street  accidents. 

The  Chicago  park  district  police  have 
15  sedan-type  squad  cars  into  which 
unfortunate  victims  are  sometimes 
crammed  on  collapsible  stretchers,  like 
crates  of  vegetables.  Rough  streets 
mean  bumped  heads— hardly  the  best 
treatment  for  skull  fractures.  There  are 
also  radio-equipped  panel  trucks  as- 
signed to  each  police  district.  These 
double  as  paddy  wagons  for  drunks, 
petty  thieves,  gamblers  and  prostitutes 
and  as  primitive  ambulances  for  the  sick 
and  injured.  One  survey  showed  that 
only  18  per  cent  of  Chicago's  accident 
victims  are  picked  up  by  ambulance  and 
squad  cars.  The  rest  apparently  are  ex- 
pected to  hail  a  taxi  or  a  passing  car. 

At  Cook  County  Hospital  the  fracture 
ward  looks  much  more  like  a  lumberyard 
than  a  hospital  wing,  for  row  upon  row 
of  patients  with  compound  fractures, 
tightly  packed  four  beds  abreast  for  a 
city  block,  are  strung  up  in  wooden 
harnesses.  Said  one  unhappy  doctor, 
"A  third  of  them  could  have  been  out 
of  here  in  48  hours  if  they  had  had  im- 
mediately the  simple  treatment  that  any 
intern  would  be  qualified  to  give.  Now 
they'll  lie  there  for  months." 

No  Boy  Scout  needs  to  be  told  that 
accident  victims  with  fractures  should  be 
handled  with  proper  splints  before  they 
are  moved.  But  today  in  Chicago,  be- 
cause ambulances  are  not  quickly  avail- 
able, victims  are  often  jackknifed  onto 
the  back  seat  of  a  private  car  without 
being  put  in  splints.  Such  handling  often 
results  in  broken  bones  being  forced 
through  the  skin — even  through  cloth- 
ing— producing  the  compound  fractures 
which  hospitalize  the  victims  for  many 
weary  months. 

The  plight  of  New  Orleans  is  similar 
to  that  of  Chicago.  A  large  scattered 
city,  it  has  only  four  intern-manned 
ambulances  operating  out  of  its  tremen- 
dous Charity  Hospital.  In  the  past  year, 
because  of  breakdowns  never  more  than 
three  simultaneously  were  ready  to  go 
on  the  street.  Nevertheless,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  far  as  90  miles  from 
City  Hall! 

Night  after  night  reporters  sitting  at 
New  Orleans  police  headquarters  hear 
the  droning  voice  of  the  radio  dispatcher 
telling  police  cars  at  the  scenes  of  acci- 
dents that  no  ambulances  are  available. 
One  worried  doctor's  bitter  answer: 
"We  haven't  half  enough  ambulances. 
And  how  do  you  expect  us  to  pick  up 
the  dying  when  half  the  drunks  from  the 
Vieux  Carre  use  those  we  have  as  a 
glorified  taxi  service." 

Sometimes  the  drunks  are  just  run-of- 
the-mill  troublesome  characters  picked 
up  by  the  police,  but  one  busy  Saturday 
night  before  Christmas  I  waited  with  a 
group  of  indignant  doctors  for  80  min- 
utes while  one  of  the  three  desperately 
needed  ambulances  drove  miles  out  into 
the  exclusive  Metaire  suburban  district 
to  pick  up  an  important  politician.  He 
had  been  enjoying  a  week-long  binge, 
and  was  now  to  have  the  privilege  of 
excellent   and   anonymous   sobering-up 
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treatment    at   the   state-subsidize 
pital  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Taxis   are   often   pressed   into 
gency    ambulance    service,    sort 
with  unforeseen  results.  In  one  Sc 
city  the  white  driver  of  a  Union  c 
me  the  police  fined  him  $10  for 
ing  a  Negro  in  his  car.    He  had 
up  the  old  man,  choking  to  deat    ni^ 
fishbone,  and  hustled  him  to  th 
pital.     The   police  caught  him 
subversive  act  of  mercy  at  the  h 
doors. 

In  many  rural  areas  the  local 
director's  hearse  doubles  in  dea 
suffering.  Though  the  victim  li 
the  hearse  offers  little  first-aid  equi 
and  no  trained  personnel.  Mos 
highway  patrols  will  assist  under 

A  few  states  use  the  con  vc  rtib 
which  allows  a  stretcher  to  be 
on  a  track  from  the  rear.    This 
quite  well  for  very  minor  emerg 
where  the  patient  is  conscious,  an 
fering  no  shock  or  hemorrhage, 
does  not  provide  room  for  the  nee 
emergency   equipment.     Only  a 
Red  Cross  first-aid  kit  can  be  carri 

Belatedly,  and  almost  as  a  mom 
to  the  scores  that  have  lost  thei 
due  to  slowness  of  emergency 
radio   equipment   is   being   insi 
ambulances  in  some  cities. 

Six  weeks  ago  in  Kansas  City 
an  ambulance  45  minutes  at  3:25 
fighting  no  traffic,  to  reach  a  w 
bleeding  to  death  with  a  cut  main  a 
I  checked  the  facts  at  the  ho: 
considerate     dispatch     clerk    '<■ 
awaken  the  standby  ambulance  -i 
and  intern,  as  she  was  expecting  an 
ambulance  to  return  soon. 

Radios  Help  Ambulance  Wo  J 

Kansas  City  now  hopes  to  e 
delays  such  as  these,  caused  frei 
by  breakdowns,  by  putting  radi 
ambulances.  This  is  a  step  forw; 
Kansas  City,  like  many  other  pi 
backsliding  in  the  matter  of  re] 
interns  with  attendants — at  the 
request. 

Many  interns  dislike  ambulance 
because  they  feel  that  it's  dangerc 
and  it  can  be  when  cities  hire  irresp1 
ble  drivers  and  fail  to  supervise  t 

There  are  other  hazards  too.  Ar 
bulance  crew  often  arrives  at  the  ; 
of  a  shooting  and  stabbing  befort 
police.  The  stewards  and  drivers, 
must  sometimes  cope  with  armed  a 
ants  in  order  to  treat  the  victims 
exposed  to  considerable  physical  da 
New  York  interns  tell  tales  of  do 
sandbagged  for  the  narcotics  in 
"bus  bags." 

Interns  also  say  they  do  not  I 
enough  on  their  "bus-riding"  as 
ments,  since  they  claim  their  case; 
either  chronic  suicides,  who  al' 
arrange  to  be  found  in  time,  or  ; 
holies.  The  figures  for  a  dozen  diffe 
cities  prove  them  wrong.  In  Clevel: 
out  of  14,400  emergency  cases  only 
were  attempted  suicides  and  only 
were  intoxication  cases  in  1944.  In  1 
Indianapolis  classified  90  per  cent  o 
ambulance  calls  as  genuine  emergen1 

Older,  wiser  doctors  disagree 
interns  as  to  the  worth  of  ambul: 
training.  They  say  it  is  closely  akin 
young  doctor's  general  practice  an 
essential  in  the  training  of  judgr 
and  sureness  of  action.  Interns  r 
make  quick  on-the-spot  decisions.  1 
must  handle  the  mobs  of  people  wl 
inevitably  gather.  They  learn  to  un 
stand  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  m; 
cine  by  seeing  how  different  people 
and  what  they  are  up  against. 

In   Washington,    D.C.,    interns  v 
put  back  on  the  ambulances  last  . 
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aid   found   a   young  girl.    M.u\ 
nconscious  on  her  hotel  bed.  1  he 
e  Hospital  attendant  who  arrived 
.is   an   experienced    man    of   six 
half    \  ears'    ambulance    work — 
e   was  dead   and   thereupon    re 
to  his  hospital.     Meanwhile,  the 
sent   a   patrolman   to   guard   the 
He  had  been  in  the  room  foi 
en  minutes  when  he  thought  he 
iss  Grey  stir.     He  felt  her  pulse 
tected  a  slight  beat.     He  placed  a 
before     the     supposedly     dead 
nouth    and    it    clouded    over 


or« 


rrhaj     ier  breathing. 
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half  an  hour  the  patrolman  ap- 

rtilicial  respiration  until  the  girl 


d.     He  called  his  precinct:   "Get 


Hilance."    This  time  a  doctor  was 
irge.     He   gave  emergency   trcat- 
nd  moved  her  safely  to  a  hospital. 
:        y-eight   hours   later,   after   an    in- 
es.      ition    of    the   case.    New    York's 
is Cl    issioner   of   hospitals   found    that 
a    shortage    of     interns,     they 
be  spared  to  man  the  city  amhu- 
The    medical    boards    of    the 
ipal  hospitals  voted  to  return  in- 
o  emergency  ambulance  calls  and 
missioner    recommended    that 
hospitals  do  likewise, 
hospitals  like  New  York's  Belle- 
overcrowded  and  understaffed, 
operate  daily  at   150  to  200  per 
ve  capacity.     They  look  more 
ils  than  hospitals.     If  a  person  is 
iousIv  injured,  he  may  be  herded 
benen  in  a  drafty  hall  and  made 
.  for  what  will  seem  like  hours, 
fakes  and  malingerers  are  weeded 
The  nurse  frequently  will  take  her 
illing  out  innumerable  forms,  ask- 
lestions.  explaining  rules  and  regu- 
until    the    hospital    may    appear 
leartless  and  stupidly  inflexible, 
s  hard  to  find  the  villains  in  the 
A   few  doctors  and  nurses  are 
ering  and  unfeeling,  but  most  of 
are   conscientious    and    generally 
nt.  working  against  big  odds.     In- 
m.i)  seem  hard-boiled  as  they  con- 
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centrate  on  gin  rummy  while  emergency 
patients  wait.  But  they  are  working 
14-.  24-  and  36-hour  shifts  with  only  a 
few  hours'  rest  and  at  low  wages.  1  hough 
some  hospitals  are  more  generous,  ten 
dollars  a  month  is  their  average  net  pay, 
or  about  three  cents  an  hour. 

To  supplement  their  meager  incomes, 
pencils  -stricken  interns  occasionally  de- 
velop rackets.  1  'hey  sometimes  accept 
tees,  tips  or  gifts  from  patients  contrary 
to  regulations. 

Underpaid  nurses  have  been  caught 
tipping  off  ambulance-chasing  shysters. 
Sometimes  emergency-room  stalls  help 
a  sharp  undertaker  get  the  morgue  busi- 
ness. 

Despite  this,  the  injured  New  Yorker 
picked  up  by  a  city  ambulance  and  taken 
to  the  much-maligned  Bellevue  stands 
a  better  chance  than  if  he  is  sent  to  sonic 
voluntary  and  private  hospitals.  Belle- 
vue, a  name  which  for  many  conjures 
up  visions  ot  horror,  gives  the  fast  ex- 
pert treatment  you  find  in  many  city  and 
county  hospitals. 

A  medical  expert  who  has  seen  acci- 
dent services  work  in  a  dozen  cities  puts 
it:  "My  advice  to  the  10.600.000  un- 
fortunate Americans  who  will  be  in- 
jured in  1949  is:  Don't  be  afraid  of  your 
city  hospital.  Don't  think  survival  de- 
pends on  your  being  taken  to  some 
famous  private  institution." 

Let  a  serious  emergency  arise  when 
there  is  life  and  death  in  the  balance  and 
the  city  hospital  will  cut  through  the  red 
tape  and  go  to  work  immediately.  In 
New  Orleans'  Charity  Hospital  an  oper- 
ating room  is  set  up  24  hours  a  day — 
ready  and  waiting  with  expert  surgeons, 
anesthetists  and  nurses.  X  rays  take  but 
ten  minutes  and  no  greater  time  is  re- 
quired for  blood  typing,  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary for  transfusion. 

Contrast  this  with  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  private  institutions  in 
the  South.  The  wife  of  a  newspaperman 
was  brought  there  at  1 :00  p.m.  Tuesday 
with  acute  appendicitis.  Twenty-five 
hours  later,  at  2:00  p.m.  Wednesday, 
she  was  operated  on.  Meanwhile,  her 
appendix  had  ruptured.  She  nearly 
died — then  suffered  through  a  painful 
and  expensive  three-month  conva- 
lescence. Prompt  surgery  would  have 
enabled  her  to  be  up  looking  after  her 
family  in  six  days. 

There  are  dozens  of  large  hospitals — 
some  of  them  parts  of  highly  publicized 
world-famous  medical  centers — with 
emergency  operating  rooms  unprepared 
to  handle  anything  more  complicated 
than  sewing  up  a  cut  finger.  An  emer- 
gency throws  them  into  an  uproar,  and 
disrupts  routine.    Patients  arc  forced  to 


wait  and  wait  while  hospitals  assemble 
enough  stall  to  deal  with  their  misery. 

Sometimes  private  doctors,  interested 
in  then  bread  and  butter,  insist  that  they 
Ik-  called  in  for  consultation  when  one 
ot  their  own  patients  has  had  an  accident 
I  Ins  limits  the  hospital  staff  to  giving 
only  preliminary    first  aid.     A  child's 

broken  leg  will  be  put  in  a  temporary 
splint  when  he  is  brought  in  from  the 
school  playground.  Then  he  will  be 
forced  to  sii  weeping  all  afternoon  on 
a  hospital  bench  while  a  diligent  search 
is  made  for  his  family  doctor.  Only 
after  the  latter  has  given  his  consent 
will  the  leg  be  properly  set. 

Critics  of  this  procedure  frequently  get 
the  same  answer  from  private  and  volun- 
tary hospitals:  "But  we  don't  solicit 
emergency  cases." 

The  bleeding  and  the  dying  can't  wait 
to  be  solicited.  They  need  help  now! 
But  these  institutions  prefer  to  cast  their 
troublesome  unprofitable  emergency  pa- 
tients upon  the  city  hospitals.  Yet  they 
beg  for  funds,  are  tax-free,  and  are  re- 
garded as  a  public  service. 

Some  hospitals  brush  off  emergency 
cases  because  in  the  eyes  of  many  super- 
intendents, they  cause  "confusion  and 
disturbance."  The  screech  of  ambulance 
sirens  may  disturb  that  rich  patient  in 
the  $25-a-day  private  room.  One  super- 
intendent, trying  to  justify  his  poor  serv- 
ice said.  "Our  emergency  room  has 
deteriorated  from  lack  of  use." 

Many  hospitals  say  emergency  cases 
invariably  are  poor  financial  risks.  "An 
emergency  room  is  like  a  soup  kitchen," 
one  doctor  told  me.  "People  come  there 
looking  for  free  medical  handout." 

Night  Emergency  Cases  Wait 

In  some  cities  hospitals  close  down 
their  emergency  wards  at  10:00  p.m. 
sharp.  After  perhaps  30  minutes  of  door- 
bell ringing  the  only  response  will  be  the 
appearance  of  a  sleepy  ineffectual 
orderly. 

In  Kansas  City  ambulance  drivers  told 
me  that  no  matter  what  time  of  the  day 
or  night  they  bring  accident  cases  to  one 
particular  hospital,  they  waste  upward  of 
half  an  hour  looking  for  someone  to  un- 
lock the  emergency-room  door. 

This  then  is  the  frightening  dangerous 
situation  which  has  developed  in  many 
communities;  in  numerous  hospitals 
founded  generations  ago  to  take  care  of 
emergency  and  unforeseen  illness.  Mean- 
while, safety  organizations  have  devel- 
oped elaborate  educational,  enforcement 
and  engineering  programs  to  reduce  acci- 
dent hazards  in  our  homes,  schools, 
parks,  highways,  businesses  and  indus- 
tries. 

Nevertheless  accidents  are  still  the 
fourth  leading  cause  of  death  in  the 
United  States.  Only  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  cerebral  hemorrhage  take  a 
greater  toll  of  Americans  of  all  ages. 
Accidents  are  the  number  one  killer  of 
everyone  under  20  years  of  age,  and 
some  hospitals,  now  the  sixth  largest 
American  industry,  are  faced  with 
mounting  deficits.  Costs  have  gone  up 
and  contributions  gone  down.  They 
fear  the  federal  government  will  take 
over  their  institutions  under  national 
health  insurance.  But  as  one  outraged 
medical  authority  put  it:  "The  hospital 
must  learn  that  unless  it  serves  the  com- 
munity faithfully,  it  cannot  expect  the 
community  in  turn  to  serve  the  hospital." 


M0 esperately  hurt  or  ill  people 
are  often  shunted  from  one  hos- 
pital to  another  before  they  can 
find  terribly  needed  help.  What 
can  be  done  to  stamp  out  these 
alarming  conditions  ?  The  answer 
is  in  the  final  installment  of  this 
article  in  next  week's  Collier's. 


TONGUE   BUCKLES 

by  PIONEER 


Inspired  by  the  growing  fashion 
trend  for  personalized  acces- 
sories, these  ruggedly  masculine 
tongue  buckles  with  Bold  Look 
initial  add  a  smart  touch  to  every 
leisure  or  casual  wear  outfit. 

At  Better  Men's  Counters  Everywhere 


$2.50  (buckle  only i 
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Many  Unhappy  Returns 

Smiling  bravely,  Cartoonist  Barney  Tobey  manages  to  find  something  amusing  about  income  taxes 


Is  that  deductible?" 


"Fortunately,  Mr.  Slade,  this  round  sum  of  $75  I've  saved 
you  on  your  income  tax  is  just  enough  to  cover  my  fee" 


"Dewey  feels  badly,  but  he's  paying  his  income  tax.    Warren  feels  badly, 
but  he's  paying  his  income  tax,  Herb  Brownell  feels  badly  but  he's  .  .  ." 


". .  .  almost  everyone  must  file  a  return.  The  rule  is  simple.  It  ap- 
plies to  all  men  and  women  and  children,  whether  married,  single 
or  under  21.     You  file  if  your  gross  income  is  $600  or  more  .  .  ." 


fV/itft1/ 


"You'd  think  the  government  would  have 
more  money  than  it  knew  what  to  do  with!" 


"One  year,  just  one  year,  I'd  like  to  see 
us  get  ours  in  a  little  under  the  wire!" 
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d,  typical  of  modern  Mexico 

:ient   empire  of  the   Aztecs,  with    ultra- 
accommodations,  has  irresistible  charm. 
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to  see  how  much  the  world  has  to  offer 
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welcome  is  waiting  in  South  America 

oice  of  thirteen  countries   and   a  whole 
linenl  to  explore. 


.. 


is  here  in  beautiful  Hawaii 


ace  on  earth  is  more   beautiful   when   the 
ore  in  full  bloom. 


i:  near  neighbor,  fascinating  country 

I  Vancouver    to    the    Moritime    Provinces, 

a    offers    a     rare    variety    of    scenery, 

hospitality,  and  interesting  things  to  do. 


Ten  years  ago  a  "trip  abroad"  was  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  wealthy  and  those  who 
could  afford  months  away  from  home.  Nowadays,  thanks  to  the  airlines,  it's  an 
entirely  different  story. 

With  an  airline  ticket  and  two  weeks'  vacation,  you  can  visit  any  country  in  the  world! 

Think  of  what  this  means.  Right  now,  on  this  year's  vacation,  you  can  head  south 
and  see  Caracas,  Rio,  Buenos  Aires  or  Lima  ...  .fly  east  to  London,  Dublin,  Paris, 
Rome  or  Stockholm  .  .  .  north  to  Canada  or  Alaska  ...  or  west  to  Hawaii  and 
the  Orient.  Bermuda  or  the  Caribbean  are  only  a  few  hours  away. 

The  cost?  Not  nearly  as  much  as  you'd  suppose.  The  result?  An  experience  that 
will  enrich  your  whole  lifetime.  Ask  any  travel  agent  or  airline  representative  for 
free  information  about  the  luxurious  new  airplanes,  the  frequent  and  reliable  over- 
ocean  schedules,  and  the  economical  rates  on  foreign  travel. 


Much  of  Europe  is  again  delightful 

Just  a  single  day's  flight  from  New  York  will 
bring  you  to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium   or  Scandinavia! 


UNITED    AIRCRAFT 

EAST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Manufacturers  of 

PRATT    &    WHITNEY    ENGINES  *  CHANCE    VOUGHT    AIRPLANES 

HAMILTON    STANDARD    PROPELLERS  *  SIKORSKY    HELICOPTERS 

Air  power  is  peace  power,  and  the  airlines  are  an  important  factor  in 
American  air  power.  United  Aircraft  supplies  high-performance  aviation 
equipment  to  every  leading  airline  as  well  as  to  all  our  Armed  Services. 
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Hereifefnatef... 


•  Stiff  as  a  board  after  overexercise?  The 
reason  those  tired  muscles  hurt  so  may  be 
that  they're  famished;  you've  burned  up 
energy  required  for  work!  Help  Nature 
ease  the  pain  quick  .  .  .  rub  those  sore 
muscles  with  Absorbine  Jr. ! 

This  stimulates  your  local  circulation, 
which  in  turn,  enables  fresh  blood  to 
bring  fresh  nourishment  to  areas  where  ap- 
plied. It's  grand  how  fast 
you  limber  up!  Try  it.  Get 
Absorbine  Jr.  at  any 
drugstore  today.  $1.25 
a  bottle. 


W.  F.  Young,  Inc. 
Springfield.  Mass. 


/feorbine  Jr. ! 


AT  LAST,  HOUSES  THAT  FIT  PEOPLE 


City  Houses,  built  in  1922,  covers  some 
50  per  cent  of  the  land  with  buildings. 
Parkchester,  built  in  1938,  covers  27  per 
cent  of  the  land.  Parklabrea  and  Park- 
merced,  when  completed  in  1950,  will 
cover  only  18  per  cent.  One  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan's construction  men,  comparing 
Mr.  Ecker's  policy  with  the  cramped  70- 
per-cent-or-more  coverage  of  many 
builders,  remarked,  "If  the  old  man  had 
his  way,  we  wouldn't  cover  any  ground 
at  all!" 

Parkmerced's  188  acres,  looking  east- 
ward upon  San  Francisco's  Twin  Peaks 
and  westward  upon  Lake  Merced  and 
the  Pacific,  is  dotted  with  acacia  trees, 
pines,  eucalyptus,  pittosporum  and  rub- 
ber trees.  The  California  stucco  houses 
are  fringed  with  juniper  and  look  inward 
upon  patios  ablaze  with  the  pink  and 
white  blossoms  of  flowering  peach,  crab 
apple,  plum  and  hawthorn. 

Contrary  to  chamber  of  commerce 
propaganda,  things  don't  just  pop  out  of 
the  ground  in  California.  Landscape 
architect  Tommy  Church  brought  in 
40,000  gallon-cans  of  juniper,  scraping 
the  entire  California  market  clean.  He 
moved  in  3,000  boxed  trees,  weighing 
an  average  of  four-and-a-half  tons  each 
— some  so  big  they  had  to  be  trucked  in 
at  night  because  their  spread  would  have 
snarled  up  daytime  traffic. 

Parklabrea  sprawls  over  173  acres,  just 
a  block  from  Los  Angeles'  famed  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard  and  the  Miracle  Mile. 
Giant  Washington  palms  etch  its  skyline 
with  their  tousled  heads.  In  season  you 
can  pick  olives  and  lemons  off  the 
trees,  scratch  a  piece  of  cork  from  the 
gnarled  cork  oaks.  The  white-painted 
brick  walls  of  the  buildings  are  festooned 
with  ivy  and  red-flowering  bougainvil- 
laea. The  patios  and  courts  are  sprinkled 
with  fernlike  jacarandas,  pepper  trees, 
oleanders  and  hibiscus. 

Among  its  primary  lessons  as  a  land- 
lord, giant  Metropolitan — famed  at  fig- 
ures— has  had  to  learn  that  in  the 
housing  business  one  plus  one  equals 
three.  Or  maybe  four  or  five.  People  do 
have  children.  Yet  many  a  builder  goes 
on  building  as  though  children  were  or- 
ganisms which  mature  under  bell  jars. 

Plenty  of  Space  for  Play 

As  I  toured  Parkmerced  with  W.  L. 
(Babe)  Thacker,  the  resident  manager, 
we  passed  a  huge  tract  where  thousands 
of  tons  of  dirt  were  being  filled  in  and 
graded.  "Tennis  courts,"  Thacker  said. 
We  passed  another  tract,  ten  acres.  "Play 
area,"  he  said.  "That's  where  we're  put- 
ting in  our  ball  diamonds,  basketball 
courts,  archery,  badminton,  shuffle 
board  and  a  special  play  yard  with  a  su- 
pervisor for  the  small -fry."  Parklabrea 
will  have  similar  play  space.  Both  de- 
velopments already  have  play  yards  in 
each  block  of  houses,  with  slides  and  see- 
saws and  jungle  gyms. 

When  a  woman  applicant  at  Parkla- 
brea remarked  that  she  "couldn't  stand 
children,"  Mrs.  Alice  Newberry,  the  res- 
ident manager,  coldly  apprised  her. 
"Well,  we've  got  children — about  700  of 
them.  And  we're  going  to  have  more!" 
Children,  in  addition  to  being  future 
policyholders,  are  the  really  vital  part  of 
the  American  dream — and  Metropolitan 
knows  it. 

Against  the  shame  of  landlords  who 
deny  rentals  to  families  with  children, 
Thacker  declared,  "As  long  as  the  hous- 
ing crisis  exists,  we'll  rent  our  large  units 
to  families  with  children  only.  Then- 
need  is  greater." 

The  thinking  about  children  was  pin- 
pointed by  Tommy  Church,  the  land- 
scape man.  "In  making  a  garden  the 
old  idea  was  to  put  thorny  shrubs  where 
you  wanted  to  keep  kids  out.    But  the 
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way  we  see  it  is  this:  If  kids  want  to  go 
through,  let's  make  them  a  path!"  Most 
any  afternoon  at  Parklabrea  you  can  find 
big,  good-natured  Al  Stoll,  the  chief 
gardener,  explaining  to  the  kids  around 
him  how  many  sets  of  wings  a  bee  has  or 
how  to  tell  a  butterfly  from  a  moth. 

In  building  for  Mom  and  Pop,  Metro- 
politan has  discovered  that  the  female 
of  the  species  is  primarily  interested  in 
the  kitchen,  and  the  male  in  the  bath- 
room. So  it  tries  to  make  the  kitchen 
into  exactly  what  one  tenant  in  Parkla- 
brea described  it  as — a  pleasant  work- 
shop. Color  in  the  kitchen,  instead  of 
sterile  white,  helps  a  lot.  Bathrooms  also 
are  given  the  cheerful  touch,  calculated 
to  take  the  ennui  out  of  Pop's  shave  and 
start  him  off  to  a  good  day. 

Ideally  Planned  Apartments 

The  studio  apartments,  with  their  up- 
stairs and  downstairs,  are  like  private 
houses.  Downstairs  is  the  L-shaped 
living  room,  with  a  dining  space  adjoin- 
ing the  kitchen.  The  kitchen,  in  front 
instead  of  in  back,  has  a  window  over- 
looking the  street  so  that  Mom  can  see  a 
little  life  go  by  while  she  is  rolling  the 
pie  crust.  This  means  the  living  room 
can  have  a  great  expanse  of  window  fac- 
ing the  gardened  patio  inside  each  block 
of  apartments.  There  is  also  a  private 
terrace  on  the  fringe  of  the  patio,  where 
Mom  and  Pop  can  sun-bathe  or  quaff  a 
cool  drink  at  twilight. 

Upstairs,  at  the  head  of  a  colonial 
stairway — the  spindles  of  which  many 
tenants  have  woven  with  ivy — are  the 
bedrooms  and  bath.  Again,  large  win- 
dows look  out  on  the  patio.  There  is 
through-ventilation  in  every  apartment, 
plus  gas-fired  heaters  to  cope  with  Cali- 
fornia's nighttime  chill  and  fans  to  cool 
the  mid-day  heat. 

When  a  woman  from  New  York  came 
to  look  at  Parklabrea,  Mrs.  Newberry 
casually  asked  her,  "Where  do  you  do 
your  laundry  back  home?" 

"Why — uh,  in  the  bathtub!" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Newberry,  "you 
won't  have  to  here." 

She  proudly  showed  her  the  kind  of 
laundry  room  built  for  each  block  of 
apartments — not  a  watery  basement,  but 
a  light  and  airy  room  off  the  back  of  the 
patio,  where  coin  machines  do  the  wash- 
ing, rinsing  and  spin-drying.  Outside  is 
a  sheltered  area  where  clothes  can  be 


hung  to  dry  in  the  sun,  instead 
shower  rails  and  on  kitchen  lin< 
one  is  sure,  occasionally,  to  drod 
gyle  sock  into  the  pea  soup. 

In  planning  the  tower  buildinj 
will  complete  Parklabrea  and  Pi 
ced,    Metropolitan    has    careful 
chewed  flash  and  gadgetry.  "Nevi 
the  come-on  of  push  buttons  ai 
micks,"  said  one  executive.   "In 
it's  the  solid  things  that  count." 

"We  don't  believe  in  bre; 
space.  People  need  rooms  to  live  1 
cubicles,"  one  of  the  architects  red 
Thus  the  living  rooms  in  the  new| 
ings  run  up  to  19  by  21  feet- 
400  square  feet.  This  includes 
a  dining  table,  which,  in  Metn 
view,  is  better  than  carving  out 
cubicle  which  is  waste  space  80 
of  the  time. 

The  American  mania  for  clos 
more  closets,  is — Metropolitan 
hopes — satisfied  at  last  in  the  newl 
tures.  In  addition  to  an  ample  a: 
regular  closets,  there  is  a  jumbol 
that  measures  6  by  10  feet — biggil 
a  Ping-Pong  table!  Into  this  sri 
stash-away,  Metropolitan  has  put 
for  hats,  shoes,  etc.,  plus — its  on! 
cession  to  gadgetry — transparet 
ers.  You  can  see  whether  yoi 
have  been  returned  from  the 
without  even  opening  the  draw< 

A  Housewife's  Dream  Kit 
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Kitchens  will  have  seven-foi 
less  steel  sinks  with  double  vats 
erators  will  be  nine-cubic-foote: 
kitchen  will  have  fan  ventilatioi 
bedroom  will  have  its  own  priv; 
"When  you  house  a  hundred 
people,  you  gradually  begin  to 
to  what  people  want,"  remarked 
the  Metropolitan's  housing  staff. 

If  you  don't  catch  on,  people  so 
you!  Coping  with  complaints, 
and  foibles  becomes  a  fine  art.  To 
line  matters  at  Parklabrea,  Mrs. 
berry  has  a  teletype  system  thai 
from  the  service  desk  to  the  mainte 
building  presided  over  by  Operatii 
perintendent  Arthur  Pierson.  Tei 
alarms  bring  Pierson's  plumbers, 
tricians,  and  handy  men  on  the  d 

To  blond,  blue-eyed  and  impe< 
fashionable  Alice  Newberry,  the  j 
managing  Parklabrea  amalgamate 
best,  or  worst,  features  of  being  a ; 
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COLLIER'S 


T  wouldn't  ever  speak  to  her  again  as 
long  as  I  live  if  she  didn't  happen  to 
be  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world" 


Collier's  for  March  12, 


if  ante,  trouble  shooter  and  mother 

One  woman  came  to  her  to 

ic  that  a  neighbor  snored  so  loudly 

ir  erberations  went  out  into  the  patio 

i   through    her   windows.    Would 

ewberry  please  do  something! 

y,  certainly.   We'll  move  you  to 

r  apartment,"  Mrs.  Newberry  vol- 

,  no,  I  don't  want  to  move.  I  just 
ou  to  stop  him  from  snoring!" 
ourse  Mrs.  Newberry  could  have 
e  gentleman  in  question  a  corsage 
roform,  but  short  of  this  she  con- 
she  was  stumped, 
ell.  you've  just  got  to  stop  him." 


ace  I 

the  i 
unp| 


grieved  lady  rejoined,  and  flounced 


ndering  what  Solomon  would  have 
Mrs.  Newberry  finally  called  in  the 
f  the  sonorous   gentleman.    Be- 
them,  they  found  a  way  of  open- 
her  windows  while  he  slept,  so  that 
:    >cturnal  resonance  was  no  longer 
ted  into  his  neighbor's  chamber, 
n   MacNair,    former   manager   of 
tbrea  and  now  manager  of  Metro- 
j's  Peter  Cooper  Village  in  New 
tells  of  one  woman  who  asked  him 
ite  a  letter  to  her  husband  telling 
"stop  slamming  the  door."    An- 
in  Parkchester,  wanted  a  tall  oak 
hich  had  been  saved  at  great  ex- 
cut  down  because  the  "rustle  of 
ives"  kept  her  awake, 
g  the  war  years,  apartments  were 
exclusively  to  Army   and  Navy 
es  and  to  civilians  in  war-vital  pur- 
But    even    mild-mannered    Mrs. 
>erry  hit  the  ceiling  when  an  Army 
I    in  desperately   in   need  of  a  roof 
is  wife  and  kids  was  mysteriously 
:erred  the  day  his  apartment  came 
r  rental.  In  his  stead,  came  a  colo- 
ith  instructions  from  his  command- 
neral  to  "take  over  the  apartment." 
s.  Newberry  sent  him  back  with  the 
:e:;    essage,  "You  may  tell  your  general 
■      Parklabrea  is  not  a  military  post — 
i'ia  »e  can't  assign  quarters  here!" 
:  iherently   I   detest   regimentation," 
Newberry    remarks — which    is    a 
thing,  since  regimentation  is  prob- 
the  number  one  risk  a  big  housing 
opment  runs.   The  architects  have 
n :  led  it  in  the  variety  of  facades  they 
put  on  the  buildings.    No  list  of 
and  regulations  is  handed  out  to 
is. 

!   ach  apartment  is  a  private  home," 

a    nents  Mrs.  Newberry.   Aside  from 

:    al  respect  for  the  rights  of  neigh- 

which  obtains  in  any  good  com- 

ty,  there  is  little  to  remind  a  tenant 

's  not  in  his  private  castle. 

erraces  Are  for  Gardening 

course  he  can't  get  out  in  the  patio 
plant  cabbages.  That's  because  the 
s  are  community  yards  with  some 
fimilies  bordering  on  them.  But  on 
ivate  terrace  outside  his  living  room 
n  grow  anything  he  wants  to.  As 
troll  along  the  patios'  edges  you  can 

r.  Smith's  petunias,  Mrs.  Brown's 
iums.  Mr.  Jones'  mint  patch, 
e  woman  trained  a  vine  of  trumpet 
rs  in  through  her  bathroom  win- 
giving  the  room  a  border  of  orange- 
ed  blossoms.   When  Al  Stoll's  vine 

lers  come  around  she  stands  guard 

e  that  they  don't  snip  it  away.  One 

when  Al  made  his  rounds,  another 

e  lover  was  standing  over  a  shrub 

g  her  finger  over  the  leaves  and — 

s  utter  disbelief — dripping  drops 
ood  on  them. 

at's  up?"  Al  inquired, 
h  nothing,  Mr.  Stoll,"  the  woman 
ed.  "I  just  cut  my  finger  while  I  was 

g,  and  I  didn't  want  to  waste  the 

n 

low's  that  again?" 

Veil,  you  put  blood  meal  on  the 
lbs.  Just  think  how  much  better  real 
\d  must  be!" 

aough    not    always    so    sanguinary, 

ier's  for  March  12,  1949 
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most  tenants  feel  a  proprietary  interest 
in  the  place.  They  call  Mrs  Newberry 
Alice  and  drag  her  in  to  look  at  the  now 
hangings  or  a  trick  color  scheme.  They 
feel  as  secure  as  tenants  can  feel.  In 
five  /ears  no  one  has  been  evicted  from 
either  of  the  California  developments, 
One  sentimental  Parklabrea  family  has  a 
painted  medallion  reading,  God  Bless 
Our  Rented  Home. 

In  erecting  its  new  13-story  buildings, 
Metropolitan  has  had  to  take  into  ac- 
count what  the  California  chambers  of 
commerce  call  "horizontal  forces,"  but 
winch,  between  you  and  me,  mean  earth- 
quakes. 

The  buildings  are  of  monolithic  con- 
crete. They  are  all  of  one  piece,  as  one 
of  the  work  bosses  said.  Floor  by  floor, 
the  concrete  is  poured  over  a  sturdy 
lacework  of  steel,  so  that  the  exterior 
walls  as  well  as  the  columns  are  part  of 
the  integral  structure — all  bound  to- 
gether. In  earthquake  country  this  means 
a  great  deal. 

Making   Buildings   Quakeproof 

To  an  engineer  it  means  something 
like  this:  Being  one  piece,  the  building — 
in  a  quake — would  rock  as  a  unit  ralher 
than  having  the  walls  and  framework 
"right  each  other"  and  crumble.  In  addi- 
tion, Leonard  Schultze  and  Associates, 
the  architects,  have  designed  each  build- 
ing as  an  elongated  X,  so  that  each  of 
the  four  wings  acts  as  a  buttress. 

As  I  watched  the  foundations  go  in,  I 
was  reminded  of  the  four  paws  of  a 
crouching  animal  firmly  planted  in  the 
ground.  For  added  solidity,  Starrett 
Bros.  &  Eken,  the  builders,  have  fixed 
giant  claws  to  the  end  of  each  paw — 
concrete  piles  reaching  as  deep  as  50 
feet  into  the  earth. 

Driving  these  piles  is  no  picnic.  The 
soil  under  Parklabrea  (adjacent  to  the 
famed  Le  Brea  Tar  Pits)  is  an  unbelieva- 
ble hodgepodge  of  adobe,  sand,  tar,  clay 
and  oil.  Into  it  the  steam  pile  drivers, 
wheezing  asthmatically,  drive  their  steel 
mandrils  dozens  of  feet  down  to  what  is 
called  the  "point  of  refusal."  This  means 
that  the  5,000-pound  hammer  must 
strike  the  mandril  more  than  50  times  to 
drive  it  down  another  six  inches.  Then 
the  hole  is  deep  enough.  Out  comes  the 
mandril  and  in  flows  the  concrete. 

One  of  the  pile  drivers  inadvertently 
struck  oil.  But  that's  nothing  to  get  ex- 
cited about  at  Parklabrea.  They  just 
plugged  up  the  hole.  There  were  more 
than  50  oil  wells  in  the  land,  all  of  them 
economic  duds,  when  Metropolitan 
started  building. 

Even  today  thick,  tarry  oil  oozes  up 
occasionally  in  one  of  the  patios  or  along 
the  streets.  Several  sumps  have  been  dug 
to  drain  it  off. 

At  San  Francisco,  where  the  Ingleside 
golf  course  once  sprawled,  formidable 
gullies  had  to  be  filled  to  level  the  ground 
for  Parkmerced. 

When  work  on  the  new  buildings  is  at 
full  tilt,  probably  by  summer,  Parkla- 
brea will  be  swarming  with  3,000  to 
4,000  workmen  and  using  enough  elec- 
tric power  on  construction  alone  to  light 
up  the  city  of  Glendale. 

Eighty-one-year-old  Ecker,  who  began 
as  an  office  boy  at  Metropolitan  Life, 
personally  pilots  the  company's  vast 
housing  ventures.  He  gets  a  kick  out  of 
watching  these  cities  within  cities  rise 
out  of  the  ground.  In  these  days,  when  it 
would  be  a  snap  to  clean  up,  he  insists 
on  keeping  Metropolitan  Life's  take 
down  to  the  four  and  one  half  per  cent 
level. 

It  was  something  like  this  which  his 
colleagues  had  in  mind  when  they  hung 
plaques  at  Parklabrea  and  Parkmerced 
on  Ecker's  80th  birthday.  They  hailed 
the  fact  "that  families  .  .  .  might  live  in 
health,  comfort  and  dignity  in  parklike 
communities,  and  that  a  pattern  might  be 
set  of  private  enterprise  productively  de- 
voted to  public  service."      I 1 1 f  I t 
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Fishing  for  the  Fighting  Sturgeon 


By  BYRON  W.  DALRYMPLE 


HUSKY  Middle  West  sportsman  who 
has  experienced  practically  every  thrill 
and  danger  the  outdoors  offers,  and  is 
always  looking  for  more,  headed  en- 
thusiastically this  winter  for  Lake  Win- 
nebago, Wisconsin,  where  hundreds  of  fishermen, 
who  call  themselves  "shadow  chasers,"  sat  in  dark- 
ened shanties  on  the  thick  ice  of  the  30-mile-long 
lake  to  try  their  luck  at  the  wildest,  rip-roaringest 
hunting  and  fishing  hybrid  imaginable — sturgeon 
spearing. 

The  sportsman  hired  a  local  guide,  and  for  a  week 
straight  sat  hunched  in  a  shanty  beside  a  stove, 
shivering  in  his  down-lined  parka  and  staring  at  a 
hole  in  the  ice  big  enough  for  a  man  to  fall  through 
lengthwise.  Near  by  was  a  great  spear,  its  six  huge 
tines  honed  to  razor  sharpness,  the  handle  ten  feet 
long  and  made  of  one-inch  steel  pipe,  with  a  coil  of 
quarter-inch  rope  attached. 

As  the  guide,  Hank,  tells  the  story,  the  first  day, 
the  city  fellow  peered  patiently  and  eagerly  down 


Sturgeons  are  champion  fighters,  and 
spearing  them  through  the  ice  on  Wis- 
consin's Lake  Winnebago  isn't  a  sport 
for  children.  Some  of  the  big  fish 
weigh  200  pounds.  If  you  get  your 
"iron"  in  one,  and  yank  him  onto  the 
ice,  look  out.  The  battle  has  just  begun 


into  20  feet  of  blue  water,  waiting  for  the  shadow- 
like outline  to  drift  into  view,  and  meanwhile  pass- 
ing time  by  telling  hair-raising  hunting  stories  of 
encounters  with  grizzlies  and  wild  boars.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day,  he  muttered  grumpily:  "How 
anybody  could  get  excited  over  this,  even  if  a  fish 
did  show,  I  can't  imagine.  This  is  strictly  for  kids." 
By  the  last  day  of  the  week,  when  he  spoke  at  all 
he  just  swore.  Then,  toward  evening,  the  guide  saw 
a  big  sturgeon  come  sidling  in  under  the  hole,  about 
15  feet  down.  Like  all  sturgeons,  it  was  muscled  like 
a  weight  lifter  and  solid  as  a  rock. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   DAVID  SHAW 


Hank  pointed,  shoved  the  spear  into  the  spor 
man's  hands,  and  whispered,  "Easy  now.    Ta| 
your  time." 

The  sportsman  raised  the  spear,  let  fly  and 
the  iron  sink  home.    Rope  started  burning  acrc^ 
the  edge  of  the  hole.  "So  that's  all  there  is  to  this 
he  said,  starting  to  get  a  grip  on  the  rope.  The  ne 
second  he  went  down  with  a  crash,  still  hanging  o 
but  with  the  wildest,  most  startled  expression  ev  | 
seen  on  a  man's  face. 

A  terrific  seesaw  battle  ensued,  with  the  sponl 
man  on  his  feet  again,  frantically  heaving  at  ti\ 
rope.  A  quarter-hour  later,  with  his  feet  braced 
the  open  shanty  doorway,  he  was  near  exhaustiol 

At  last  the  fish  gave  slowly.  The  man  gain*! 
enough  rope  to  bring  the  long  spear  handle  up  o[ 
of  the  hole.  What  happened  next,  neither  sportsaMl 
nor  guide  is  sure.  The  powerful  sturgeon  lashtl 
out.  The  spear  handle  ripped  around,  smasbii] 
down  on  Hank's  head,  knocking  him  flat. 

"When  I  got  my  senses  back,"  Hank  says,  "tl  I 


Strange  ways  to  make  a  living 
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"St«p  back,  gentlemen!  The  Professor  is 
ready  to  begin!"  Traveling  rainmakers 
ts  of  money  touring  drought  areas  back 
ie  name  Corby's  first  came  to  Canada, 
paid  them  well  for  firing  off  cannon  to 
wn  rain  from  the  clouds. 


1QQC  WoocUn-lndiem  carving  was  a  prosperous 
IUJvJ  profession  when  the  name  Corby's  was  in 
its  37th  year  of  fame  in  Canada.  Almost  every 
tobacconist  in  America  had  a  statue  of  the  noble 
red  man  in  front  of  his  shop.  A  small  handful  of 
specialists  carved  them  all. 


1Q40  Mexicans  made  a  fat  living  harvesting  sca- 
'  **  '*"  weed  in  the  Pacific  when  the  name  Corby's 
was  83  years  old  in  Canada.  Seaweed  was  made  into 
agar-agar,  used  by  scientists  in  germ  cultures.  It  was 
scarce  in  the  U.S.  because  Japan  had  controlled  the 
pre-war  supply. 


1Q/1Q  Pr°fess'ona'  wags,  often  dressed  as  waiters, 
I  w^%7  are  often  hired  to  heckle  some  guest  at 
parties.  They  insult  him  and  deliberately  infuriate 
him— until  he  realizes  it's  all  a  joke!  Whether  you 
go  in  for  gags  like  this,  or  prefer  a  more  dignified 
form  of  hospitality,  you'll  always  please  your  guests 
by  serving  Corby's.  It's  a  light,  sociable  whiskey  with 
a  grand  old  Canadian  name.  Moderately  priced,  too! 
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Like  cream  hair  tonics? 

Try  the  Cream 
of  Them  All! 

Vaseline 


TRAOI  mark    ■ 


CREAM  HAIR  TONIC 

*This  special  compound  gives 
lustre  .  .  .  keeps  hair  in  place 
without  stiffness. 


Tops  in  entertoinmenf: 

DR.  CHRISTIAN,  slotting  JEAN  HERSHOLT, 
on  CBS.  Wednesday  nights;  LITTLE  HERMAN, 
new  mystery  show,  Soturdoy  nights,  on  ABC. 


feller  was  stretched  out  on  his  belly,  both 
hands  straining  to  hang  onto  the  doorsill. 
His  left  leg  was  right  down  into  the  hole, 
twisting  and  jerking  unmercifully.  The 
rope  had  somehow  coiled  around  his 
boot,  and  in  a  matter  of  seconds  now  his 
grip  would  be  torn  free.  He'd  be  yanked 
down  through  the  hole  and  drowned!" 

Hank  grabbed  his  knife,  and  began 
hacking  at  the  wildly  gyrating  rope.  By 
the  time  he  cut  it  through,  the  fisherman 
had  only  a  fingertip  hold  on  the  doorsill. 
His  face  was  sheet  white.  When  the  rope 
parted  he  crawled  away  from  the  hole 
and  slumped  down,  looking  as  if  he  might 
faint.  The  guide,  rubbing  the  bump  on 
his  head,  quietly  murmured,  "You  still 
think  this  is  for  kids?" 

The  fisherman  didn't  answer. 

This  sort  of  sport  is  not  for  the  weak 
of  heart  or  will.  The  average  Winnebago 
sturgeon  weighs  100  pounds.  Two-hun- 
dred pounders  are  not  uncommon.  A 
veteran  shadow  chaser  who  has  dropped 
his  iron  on  a  dozen  of  Winnebago's  mon- 
sters in  the  past  few  seasons,  says,  "A 
sturgeon  is  not  only  as  strong  as  an  ox, 
but  he's  enough  to  scare  you 
into  a  chronic  case  of  'shadow 
fever'  just  to  see  him.  Why,  a 
hundred  pounder  is  as  long  as 
the  average  man  is  tall." 

Like  the  sharks,  to  whom 
this  ancient  species  is  related, 
the  sturgeon  has  a  long,  wide, 
pointed  snout,  hard  as  bone. 
His  mouth  is  set  far  back  on 
the  underside,  and  the  far  end 
of  his  body  narrows  down 
like  a  slender  but  fabulously 
powerful  sculling  oar. 

His  head  is  armored,  and 
he  has  trailing  catfishlike 
whiskers  underneath  his  chin. 
In  place  of  scales,  his  rough 
hide,  thick  and  tough  as  shoe 
leather — so  durable  it  was 
once  used  to  make  lacings  for 
mill  belts — is  set  with  bony 
plates. 

"That's  why,"  they  will  tell 
you,  "your  spear  must  be 
heavy.  A  sturgeon  is  hard  to 
pierce." 

Now  and  then  one  is  taken 
from  the  lake  with  spear 
marks  scrawled  across  the 
back,  showing  that  it  was  the 
winner  in  at  least  one  fight. 

There  is  no  telling  how 
long  ago  such  struggles  took  place.  The 
state  conservation  men  say  a  sturgeon 
doesn't  grow  up  until  he's  a  quarter-cen- 
tury old.  After  that  he  may  carry  on  for 
another  75  years  just  getting  under  way. 
Sturgeons  have  been  taken  in  Europe 
which  were  estimated  to  be  up  around 
the  two-century  mark  and  still  every  bit 
as  spry  as  ever. 

This  Is  the  Doctor's  Story 

When  a  guide  mentions  "shadow  fe- 
ver" he's  talking  about  the  dread  "dis- 
ease" that  every  beginner,  and  many  an 
old  hand,  knows  all  too  well.  A  doctor 
from  Fond  du  Lac  was  badly  stricken 
with  it  when  he  sighted  his  first  sturgeon, 
and  he  always  tells  the  story  immediately 
to  interested  strangers  to  avoid  having 
his  cronies  beat  him  to  it. 

The  doctor  had  been  bragging  to  an 
uncle  of  his,  who  was  trying  to  initiate 
him  in  the  sport,  that  the  first  fish  to 
show  would  be  skewered  and  up  out  of 
the  hole  before  it  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. It  was  all  a  matter,  he  insisted,  of 
not  getting  excited,  as  in  deer  hunting. 
The  uncle  smiled,  but  said  nothing. 

About  mid-afternoon  they  saw  a  big 
one  rooting  along  in  the  bottom  mud, 
his  bony  snout  working  like  a  hog's.  The 
sturgeon  feeds  on  tiny  worms  and  crusta- 
ceans, which  he  locates  by  dragging  his 
sensitive  whiskers. 

When  the  doctor  first  saw  his  fish  it 
was  as  if  he  had  suddenly  frozen  to  the 
ice.    Instead  of  grasping  the  spear,  he 


just  sat  and  stared,  while  the  fish  kept 
coming  until  it  was  straight  under  the 
hole.  Finally  his  uncle  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  grabbed  for  the  spear. 

"That  did  it,"  says  the  doctor.  "I 
jumped  up,  making  more  noise  than  we 
had  made  sawing  out  the  hole  and  mov- 
ing the  shanty  over  it.  Tearing  the  spear 
out  of  my  uncle's  hands,  I  accidentally 
slammed  its  handle  against  the  shanty 
wall.  But  the  fish,  which  for  some  rea- 
son still  hadn't  taken  fright  at  the  noise, 
remained  under  the  hole. 

"Hurling  the  spear  with  a  heave  that 
would  have  split  open  an  elephant,  I 
missed  by  at  least  four  feet — and  then 
I  just  stood  there,  mouth  open,  and  shak- 
ing with  a  violent  shadoW-fever  chill, 
while  my  uncle's  favorite  spear  buried 
itself  in  bottom  mud,  the  rope  slithering 
after  it,  its  end  finally  disappearing  in  20 
feet  of  blue  lake  water!" 

In  the  early  days  the  lake  sturgeon  was 
tremendously  abundant  in  the  larger 
lakes  and  rivers  throughout  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
Lake  sturgeon  was  not  considered  to  be 


settlers  observed  that  a  charactti 
the  fish  was  insatiable  curiositjj 
he  is  busy  at  his  mud  flats  feedu.j| 
pause  for  a  look  at  any  especiall'i 
object.    Thus  crafty  old-timers(| 
to  place  their  shanties  over  mil 
and  to  dangle  decoys  down  thr<| 
spearing    hole.     The    decoys 
gadgets  made  of  wood,  weighted 
may  be  lowered  to  the  desire.) 
Some  are  as  much  as  four  feet  1<[ 
all  are  usually  painted  bright  red) 
"It's  best,"  the  old-timers  will  I 
in  all  seriousness,  "to  dangle  sevij 
of  yellow  corn  beside  the  decoy; 
ask  why  or  how  the  idea  original 
body  knows.   But  decoys  with  i 
have  more  fish  nudging  them  ovu 
son  than  decoys  by  themselves." 

Epic  Battle  on  Winnebil 
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KATHERINE  OSANN 


Same  Old  Yarn 


A  sweater  on  a  shapely  girl 
Not  only  gives  male  hearts  a  whirl; 
Nor  solely  molds  her  lovely  form; 
Serves  not  alone  to  keep  her  warm; 
Does  more  than  just  improve  the  view — 
It  also  keeps  the  men  warm,  too. 

— ROD    MACLEAN 
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of  any  commercial  value  until  the  1 880's, 
when  a  market  for  its  smoked  flesh  and 
for  caviar  developed.  The  high  retail 
prices  that  were  paid  for  these  delicacies 
soon  brought  commercial  fishermen  run- 
ning. 

The  remaining  sturgeon  stock  was 
swiftly  depleted.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury the  lake  sturgeon  was  on  the  verge 
of  extinction. 

Trying  to  save  the  sturgeon  industry, 
the  law  stepped  in  and  it  became  illegal 
to  take  sturgeon  in  Wisconsin  or  Michi- 
gan waters.  Then  recently  conservation 
men  decided  that  spearing  for  sport 
might  be  allowed,  if  the  take  was  rigidly 
controlled.  Each  license  allows  five  fish. 
The  total  haul  is  around  1,000  fish  per 
season. 

The  legalizing  of  sturgeon  fishing  at 
Winnebago  brought  with  it  the  problem 
of  controlling  each  man's  take.  The  roe, 
the  smoked  tail  and  the  sturgeon  steak 
bring  fabulous  prices.  Conservation 
officers  licked  the  problem  with  metal 
tags.  Five  are  issued  with  each  license, 
and  one  must  be  attached  to  every  fish. 
The  wardens  make  constant  daily  rounds 
of  every  Winnebago  shanty,  and  check 
every  fish  for  its  tag.  Shrewdly,  they 
have  pushed  through  a  law  which  forces 
every  shanty  owner  to  have  a  latch  on 
the  outside  of  his  door  so  that  an  in- 
spector can  enter  before  a  fisherman  can 
dispose  of  any  untagged  fish. 

Sturgeon  spearing  probably  never 
would  have  been  more  than  a  long-shot 
gamble  had  not  the  Indians  and  early 


Don't  think  that  once  a  big 
hauled   up   through  the   hole  i 
shanty   the    battle   is   over.    Of 
roughest  part  is  just  about  to  beg 
of  the  wildest  bouts  ever  fought 
nebago's  ice  was  one  i 
a  young  fellow  namei 
son  stepped  into  the  ri 
a  150-pound  fish.  He 
his  iron  into  the  sti 
about  noon. 

Peterson,    pant 
sweating,  had  his  f< 
in  the  open  shanty 
with  the  fish  half  o 
hole.     He    was    m 
hausted,  but  deter; 
to  give  up.  He  knew  ii 
have  to  be  soon — or 
Throwing  his  200  pi 
farm-bred,    muscled 
into  one   final   and 
dous  heave,  he  brouj 
sturgeon  flopping  up 
the  hole.  The  next  sec 
feet  flew  out  from  uno 
and  he  went  crashi 
on  the  shanty  floor 
geon  had  lashed  out 
powerful     tail    and 
young    Peterson    ac: 
knees. 

The  fish  beat  the  i 
in  an  effort  to  get 
the  water.  It  was  al: 
the  hole  when  Peten 
gered  to  his  feet.  He 
it  and  they  went  rollii 
tumbling  around,  now  and  the 
gerously  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
Finally  Peterson  managed  to  get  b 
his  fish  club.  Hanging  on  with  bo 
and  one  arm,  he  began  belabori 
slippery  devil  over  the  head.  Th' 
geon  tail-hammered  the  shanty 
smashing  it  into  splinters.  Next  w< 
stove.  Live  coals  flew  everywhere. 
Peterson  was  just  about  licke< 
couldn't  see  for  smoke.  He  was  i 
ing  and  choking,  and  afraid  of  si 
into  the  water.  Finally  he  got  thi 
geon  over  against  one  wall.  Whan 
that  brutal  tail  again,  and  out  we 
shanty  wallboards.  Down  cam 
stovepipe.  Man  and  fish  burst  rig 
through  the  side  of  the  shanty. 
Out  on  the  open  ice,  Peterso 
last  able  to  get  untangled.  He 
himself  erect,  raised  his  club,  a 
one  terrific  blow  finished  the  battl 
Not  every  contest  with  a  sturgoi 
course,  is  that  bad.  In  fact,  many  : 
men  put  in  an  entire  season  withoi 
ting  an  iron  into  a  fish. 

The  gamble,  with  always  the  chai 
a  hair-raising  fight,  is  what  puts  the 
in  shadow  chasing,  and  what  keeps 
and  more  sportsmen  flocking  to  ^ 
bago  every  season.  Although,  as  ar 
hand  around  Winnebago  will  cautk 
beginner,  when  you  go  after  sturge< 
the  spear-and-shanty  method  inste 
purchasing  them  from  a  fancy  fishl 
ket,  you're  likely  to  find  that  they  a 
more  cantankerous  delicacies  thai 
had  ever  imagined!  U-jCI 
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WHAT  I'VE  LEARNED  ABOUT  THE  RUSSIANS 


I  get  translations  of  the  Soviet 

and  I  have  had  some  good  talks 

r  Jan  Masaryk  of  Czechoslo- 

and  other  friends  and  acquaint  - 

who,    when    they're    out    from 

the  Iron  Curtain,  are  glad  to  tell 

their  experiences,   if  they   think 

an  do  so  without  getting  caught. 

bit  I  have  learned,  and  I  think  1 

ow  why  the  Russian  bear  ticks  the 

does.   Also,  I  think  I  see  how  it 

ossible  to  get  along  without  ha\  • 

is  "quick"  war  that  some  people 

t. 

root  of  the  trouble  is  that  Russia 
bv  -i  small  group  of  fanatical  peo- 
0  feel  sure  they  are  right  and  who 
pared  to  go  to  any  lengths  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  agree  with 


^re  are  about  200.000.000  people 
Soviet   Union   and   it   seems  that 

jf  them  are  industrious,  good-na- 

I people  who  want  peace  and  who 
care  at  all  about  Karl  Marx  and 

ler  \ou  or  I  believe  in  his  theories, 
political  power  is  a  monopoly  of 

jmmunist  party.  Its  members  are 
afully    chosen    fanatical    group. 

riting  to  about  three  per  cent  of  the 

l\    who    accept    what    Stalin    calls 

l  discipline."  and  who  believe  that 
I  mission  in  life  is  to  bring  about 

vhere  "dictatorships  of  the  proleta- 
By  that  they  mean  dictatorships 
\d  by  Communists  who  are  sup- 
to  use  their  power  for  the  benefit 

I  working  class  and  to  crush  the  oth- 

tio  are  ".class  enemies." 

len  Ideologies  Conflict 

[you  know.  I  don't  believe  in  that 
\f  thing.  I  disapprove  of  it  strongly. 
:the  same  time  I  realize  that  many 
lie  disagree  just  as  violently   with 
|  /  believe.     We  shall  never.  I  sup- 
have   a  world   where  everybody 
|:s  with  everybody  else.     Certainly 
not.  for  that  sort  of  world  would 
[very  dull  one.     But  we  do  need  a 
where  people  who  disagree  intel- 
lly  will  not.  on  that  account,  try  to 
ach  other  physically. 
ave  come  to  feel  that,  from  the 
^point   of    peace,    the    worst   thing 
the  Soviet  Communists  is  not  that 
ave  ideas  different  from  our  Amer- 
lideas.  but  that  they  use  terrorism, 
pion  and  violent  revoluticn  to  hurt 
I  destroy  those   who   disagree   with 
Stalin  preaches,  and  his  followers 
KB,  that  non-Communistic  govern- 
are  bound  to  collapse  because  of 
llternating  fever  of  "boom"  and  the 
lot  "burst."    But  they  are  so  impa- 
|  they  feel  they  should  speed  the  in- 
t)le  by  giving  a  stout  push  wherever 
whenever  it  will  hurt  such  govern- 
the  most.   Let  me  give  you  three 
>ur  cases  that  we  all  know  about. 
Ice  Greece.    There  the  Communist 
Irnments  north  of  Greece  have  for 
years  been  helping  the  Greek  rebels 
on  a  war  against  the  govern- 
The  government  still  stands  be- 
U.S.  aid  has  bolstered  it  up.  But  it 
Iving  a  tough  time. 
pke  Berlin.    There,  as  you  know,  the 
control  the  lines  of  communi- 
on by  land  and  canal.     Last  spring 
decided  to  cut  them  so  as  literally  to 
ke  the    2.500.000   Germans   in    the 
|sh,  French  and  U.S.  sectors  of  Ber- 
the  people  there  would  have  to  ac- 
Soviet  Communist  government  in 
ft  to  live.    That  stratagem  has  not 
eded  only  because  of  the  air  lift. 
ke  France.    There  the  Communists 
rol  the  principal  labor  organization 
Moscow  annually  calls  a  political 
fe  to  prevent  the  mining  and  trans- 
ation  of  coal  that  is  vital  to  recovery. 
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1  was  there  during  the  ll)47  and  L948 
Strikes  and  the)  were  ugly  affairs.  I  hey 
were  not  fatal  because  mosl  o\  the 
French  nation  resisted  stoutly  and  be- 
cause  we  came   to   their   help   with   the 

1  uropean  Recover}  Program. 

Take  Czechoslovakia.  The  local  Com- 
munist leaders  broke  down  resistance 
and  got  control  by  saying  that  it  iliey 
didn't  take  over,  the  Red  armies  would 
march  in  and  then  only  the  members  of 
the  Communist  party  would  be  sale,  and 
such  members  would  prepare  the  lists  of 
non-Communists  to  be  liquidated. 

These  methods — civil  war.  coercion, 
sabotage  and  terrorism — are  being  used 
throughout  most  o(  the  non-Communist 
world.  That,  you  will  say,  adds  up  to 
a  very  bad  and  dangerous  situation,  and 
I  certainly  agree.  But,  according  to  my 
arithmetic,  it  does  not  necessarily  add 
up  to  war. 

The  Soviet  leaders  maintain  a  great 
army  and  they  encourage  their  followers 
abroad  to  terrorize  people  by  saying  that 
it  may  march.  But  it  does  not  seem  that 
Soviet  leaders  actually  want  a  shooting 
war.     There  are  good  reasons  for  that. 

Russia  suffered  cruelly  in  the  last  war 
and  has  not  yet  recovered.  (When  I  was 
in  Russia  I  could  see  that.  Living  con- 
ditions were  pitiable.)  Also.  Soviet 
leaders  have,  from  their  standpoint, 
been  doing  pretty  well  without  a  war.  If 
you  were  in  Stalin's  place  in  the  Kremlin, 
I  think  you  would  figure  out  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  start  the  Red 
armies  marching  through  Europe  and 
Asia. 

So,  while  war  is  a  possibility  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  meet,  the  immediate 
problem  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of 
civil  war,  violence,  sabotage  and  terror- 
ism to  which  Soviet  Communists  are 
now  resorting  throughout  the  world,  and 
which  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  be 
friendly  with  them. 

Although  you  might  invite  someone  to 
dinner  whether  you  agreed  with  him  po- 
litically or  not,  you  would  never  do  so  if 
you  thought  he  was  going  to  be  putting 
arsenic  into  your  soup.  So  you  cannot 
live  at  ease  with  foreign  leaders  who  take 
advantage  of  every  opening  you  give 
them  to  hurt  you. 

Perhaps,  however,  a  change  in  that 
situation  may  be  coming  about. 

I  see  no  evidence  that  Soviet  leaders 
have  got  religion  or  have  had  a  change 
of  heart.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  re- 
cent Paris  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  Vishinsky  and  the  others  were 
as  rude  as  ever.  But  I  think  that  their 
rough  methods  may  be  reaching  the  end 
of  their  usefulness.  They  worked  best 
shortly  after  the  fighting  stopped.  People 
were  weary,  their  economies  were  dis- 
rupted, their  governments  were  weak, 
few  knew  what  it  was  all  about,  and  it 
was  very  easy  for  Communists  to  pull 
down  faster  than  non-Communists  could 
build  up. 

Red  Tactics  Are  Vulnerable 

Those  destructive  methods  did.  in  fact, 
succeed  pretty  well  in  central  Europe  and 
in  the  Far  East,  and  China  is  falling  to 
the  Reds.  But  elsewhere  non-Communist 
governments  have  stood  up  and  their 
tough  experiences  have  increased  their 
power  to  detect  and  resist  these  Commu- 
nist methods. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  a  great 
help  in  this.  Soon  after  it  started,  it  be- 
came clear  that  all  the  non-Communist 
governments  were  being  subjected  to  de- 
structive efforts  directed  from  Moscow. 
As  one  piece  after  another  of  the  world 
jigsaw  puzzle  was  fitted  into  place,  there 
emerged  a  picture  that  was  appalling. 

Then  later  the  reaction,  particularly 
at  the   Paris  Assembly,   impressed   me 


very  greatly.  There  was  more  unity  than 
ever  before  against  the  Soviet  under- 
ground   tactics    and    more    evidence    of 

determination  to  expose  them  and  root 
them  out.  So,  I  predict  those  tactics  are 
going  to  run  into  resistance  more  united, 
more  informed  aiul  more  effective  than 
ever  before. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Communism  has 
alreadv  toppled  most  of  the  governgients 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were 
easy  push-overs.  The  total  is  big  too  big 
for  our  comfort,  but  too  big,  possibly,  for 
Russia's  also.  It  may  give  the  U.S.S.R. 
indigestion.  For  now  Communist  leaders 
face  a  totally  new  problem- — that  of 
building  up,  not  pulling  down.  While 
talking  with  some  Communists  in  Paris, 
I  told  them  that  even  an  idiot  can  destroy 
a  complicated  machine.  But,  I  said,  that 
does  not  prove  that  the  idiot  can  replace 
the  machine  and  run  it. 

Tough  Attitude  May  Change 

Soviet  Communism  has  done  quite  a 
wrecking  job.  But  can  it  rebuild  where 
it  has  wrecked?  That  is  looming  up  as 
the  Communists'  next  job  and  it  may 
bring  Soviet  leaders  to  concentrate  upon 
their  home  problems,  rather  than  upon 
further  expansion.  It  may  bring  them 
to  be  more 'decent  toward  others  who 
alone  can  supply  much  that  is  needed 
for  reconstruction. 

Look  at  what  is  happening  in  Yugo- 
slavia. That  small  country  is  undevel- 
oped, but  it  has  many  natural  resources 
and  a  hard-working  people.  To  de- 
velop it  requires  machinery.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Communist  party  who  run 
Yugoslavia  thought  they  could  get  the 
needed  machines  from  Russia,  but 
Russia  couldn't  deliver  them.  Then  they 
began  to  look  toward  the  west  and  they 
got  the  idea  that  maybe,  after  all,  Com- 
munist and  non-Communist  societies 
could  live  together  to  mutual  advantage. 

The  Russian  Communists  thought  that 
was  a  terrible  idea.  It  was,  they  said,  the 
heiesy  of  Bukharin,  who  had  been  shot 
for  much  the  same  "crime"  in  the  1938 
purge.  So  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
attacked  Tito  bitterly  and  they  are  out 
to  liquidate  him  as  they  liquidated  Buk- 
harin. Thus  enlightened  about  Russian 
methods,  Tito  said,  not  long  ago,  that 
Communism  can  never  succeed  by 
"foul  methods."  Stalin  &  Company  may 
get  Tito,  but  that  is  not  going  to  develop 
Yugoslavia,  nor  is  it  going  to  end  the 
growing  resistance  to  the  foul  methods 
employed  by  Soviet  Communism. 

This  is  a  time  to  keep  steady.  It  was 
like  a  nightmare  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
most  awful  of  all  wars,  we  suddenly 
awoke  to  learn  that  a  great  partner  in 
victory  was  actively  plotting  against  the 
freedoms  that  we  thought  we  had  been 
fighting  for  together.  Something  unex- 
pected and  unknown — always  frighten- 
ening — hit  us,  and  for  a  time,  many 
Americans  could  not  believe  the  truth. 
Others  thought  that  the  truth  made  a  new 
war  inevitable.  On  the  whole,  though, 
we  kept  our  heads  pretty  well.  Now  we 
see  what  has  been  happening,  why  it 
happened  and  why,  if  we  keep  on  the  job 
of  opposing  it,  it  cannot  go  on  happen- 
ing. 

Victory  usually  goes  to  those  whose 
nerves  hold  out  the  longest.  That  may 
be  so  when  it  comes  to  winning  peace 
as  well  as  wars.  So,  let  us  keep  our  nerve 
and  be  strong,  calm  and  steady.  It  may 
be  that  we  shall  then  find  ourselves 
moving  into  a  new  period  when  we  can 
have  at  least  decent  relations  with  the 
Russian  government  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Russian  people,  and  when 
the  new  war,  of  which  some  speak  to- 
day, will  seem  like  part  of  an  old  night- 
mare.  CHIZJUZJ 
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HANDSOME  JOAN  FROM  SAN  ANTONE 


Continued  from  page  15 


kind  of  joy  and  a  light  inside — an  eager- 
ness and  expectancy,  tvhich  is  really 
what  we  should  have  every  day  of  the 
year.  Why  we  have  to  wait  until  Christ- 
mas to  acquire  it — God  only  knows.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  life." 
Somehow,  Miss  Crawford  herself  has 
managed  to  remain  eager  and  expectant 
throughout  the  years,  although  in  doing 
so  she  frequently  faced  a  real  challenge. 
Unlike  most  movie  stars,  she  owes  prac- 
tically nothing  to  luck.  The  determining 
factor  of  her  career  has  been  her  own 
unflagging  resoluteness.  "The  dame," 
says  William  Haines,  "has  pulled  herself 
up  by  her  girdle." 

Not  in  the  Birth  Records 

According  to  her  own  insistent  testi- 
mony, she  was  born  Lucille  LeSueur  on 
March  23,  1908,  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
What  makes  this  a  little  perplexing  is  that 
the  officials  of  the  ordinarily  possessive 
San  Antonio  Chamber  of  Commerce 
profess  that  it's  all  news  to  them,  adding, 
however,  that  they"  wouldn't  know  any- 
thing prior  to  1903,  when  the  original 
law  requiring  the  registration  of  births  in 
Texas  was  passed.  In  any  event,  Miss 
Crawford  looks  considerably  younger 
than  the  age  she  has  established  for  her- 
self. She  is  also,  if  the  occasion  demands, 
still  vigorous  enough  to  dash  off  a  swift 
and  nimble  Charleston. 

Childhood,  as  Joan  remembers  it,  was 
a  time  of  insecurity  and  deprivation.  She 
was  three  months  old  when  her  mother, 
who  had  divorced  Thomas  LeSueur, 
married  Henry  Cassin  and,  along  with 
him,  her  daughter  and  her  son,  Hal,  who 
was  six,  moved  to  Lawton,  Oklahoma.  It 
wasn't  long  before  Cassin  transported 
the  family  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
There  he  and  his  wife  undertook  the  op- 
eration of  a  boardinghouse.  However, 
Mrs.  Cassin  came  to  the  decision  that 
marriage  was  not  for  her — a  decision  her 
daughter  would  reach  on  several  occa- 
sions in  later  years.  She  divorced  her 
husband,  gave  up  the  boardinghouse  and 
turned  her  energy  to  the  operation  of  a 
laundry  agency. 

Billie,  as  Lucille  was  known,  was  nine 


when  she  went  to  live  at  a  boarding 
school  where,  as  a  reward  for  perform- 
ing a  daily  routine  that  entailed  cleaning 
the  14-room  house,  preparing  the  meals 
for  some  30  paying  students  and  attend- 
ing to  a  number  of  minor  chores,  she  was 
regularly  beaten  with  a  broomstick.  The 
nightmarish  aspect  of  those  years  has 
undoubtedly  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
Miss  Crawford's  relentless  pursuit  of  ma- 
terial Comforts.  It  has  also  made  her  ex- 
traordinarily vigilant  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  people  in  no  position  to  pro- 
tect themselves. 

On  the  set  of  Flamingo  Road  one 
morning  last  November,  she  became  in- 
censed when  the  director  began  shouting 
at  an  unfortunate  actress  for  whom  she 
had  secured  a  part  in  the  picture.  When 
his  remarks  became  excessive,  Joan  rose 
from  her  camp  chair  and  strode  toward 
him.  "Listen,"  she  said.  "Say  one  more 
nasty  thing  to  that  girl  and  I'm  walking 
off  this  set." 

Armed  with  forged  study  credits.  Bil- 
lie Cassin,  at  thirteen,  became  the  young- 
est freshman  in  the  history  of  Stephens 
College  at  Columbia,  Missouri.  No  one 
was  especially  surprised  when  she  quit 
there  after  two  and  a  half  months.  Un- 
like San  Antonio,  however,  Stephens 
feels  so  prideful  about  Miss  Crawford 
that  it  delights  in  boasting*  of  her  at- 
tendance there,  as  brief  as  it  was. 

At  this  point,  Billie  began  to  make 
swifter  progress.  After  working  for  a 
short  while  in  a  Kansas  City  department 
store,  she  got  a  job  dancing  in  the  floor 
show  at  the  Baltimore  Hotel  in  that  city. 
Not  long  afterward,  she  moved  on  to 
Chicago  and,  a  bit  later,  to  Detroit,  where 
she  was  spotted  by  Jake  Shubert  and  of- 
fered a  job  in  Innocent  Eyes,  which  was 
about  to  open  in  New  York.  With  the 
eventual  closing  of  that  musical,  she  went 
into  The  Passing  Show,  where  she  was 
observed  by  a  representative  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.  A  few  weeks  later,  she 
was  on  her  way  to  Hollywood. 

The  story  of  Billie  Cassin's — or  Lucille 
LeSueur's — life  as  related  up  to  this  point 
is  the  gospel  strictly  according  to  Joan 
Crawford.  With  her  arrival  in  Holly- 
wood,  however,   certain   corroborating 
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PRIDE'S  CASTLE 


By  FRANK  YERBY 

autlior  of  The  Foxes  of  Harrow 
and  The  Golden  Hawk 

The  first  part  of  a  great  new  serial.  In  1870,  New 
York  City  was  a  hustling,  growing  center  of  finance 
and  speculation,  and  the  home  of  such  American 
financial  wizards  as  Black  Tom  Stillworth.  Into 
that  city  in  that  year  came  the  man  who  was  to  be 
the  biggest,  shrewdest  financier  of  them  all — Pride 
Dawson.  He  was  a  big  man  physically  and  emotion- 
ally. All  his  life  he  loved  one  woman,  Sharon 
O'Neil,  even  though  he  could  never  resist  Black 
Tom's  beautiful,  passionate  daughter  Estber.  Pride 
Dawson  loved  Sharon  and  was  loved  by  Esther.  But 
for  Esther  he  made  and  lost  millions.  Read  how  he 
built  the  huge  palace  overlooking  the  Hudson,  that 
was  known  to  all  men  as  Pride's  Castle 
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"Which  tray  do  you  like  better,  Mr.  Minton? 
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witnesses  begin  to  appear  on  the  scene. 
Several  of  them  have  since  testified  that 
she  did  not  look  very  promising  when 
she  showed  up  at  the  M-G-M  studio  in 
Culver  City  on  a  brisk  January  morning 
in  1925. 

She  weighed  145  pounds  and  had  a 
face  which  was  described  by  a  contem- 
porary as  "two  cold  fried  eggs  and  a 
slop  jaw."  She  was,  as  she  is  today,  ex- 
tremely timid  and  the  prospect  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  cameras  so  unnerved 
her  that  she  used  to  stop  at  a  Catholic 
church  on  her  way  to  the  studio  and  of- 
fer up  prayers  for  her  success.  Within  a 
matter  of  weeks,  however,  M-G-M's 
high-geared  publicity  department  had 
swung  into  action. 

It  inaugurated  its  build-up  by  having 
a  fan  magazine  run  a  contest  to  choose  a 
new  name  for  her.  In  May,  "Joan  Craw- 
ford" was  announced  as  the  winning 
suggestion.  A  year  later,  the  Metro  publi- 
cists were  able  to  give  her  a  certain  pro- 
fessional eclat  by  having  her  selected  as 
a  Wampas  Baby  Star.  Meanwhile,  she 
was  carrying  off  one  loving  cup  after  an- 
other in  the  weekly  Charleston  contests 
at  the  Ambassador  Hotel.  The  gossip  col- 
umns were  beginning  to  notice  her,  too, 
and  there  were  almost  daily  communi- 
ques on  the  status  of  her  relationship 
with  a  young  millionaire  named  Michael 
Cudahy. 

It  wasn't  until  1 928  and  the  release  of 
Our  Dancing  Daughters,  however,  that 
people  became  fully  aware  of  the  sex  ap- 
peal in  her  enormous  eyes,  her  scarlet 
slash  of  a  mouth,  her  wind-blown  bob, 
and  her  very  pretty  legs.  Then,  almost 
overnight  she  became  a  symbol  of  the 
whole  brassy  era. 

Flaming  Youth  Personified 

She  was,  in  short,  the  typical  flapper, 
and  when  she  flashed  her  palms  across 
her  knees  and  shouted,  "Hey,  Charles- 
ton! Hey,  Charles-boig!"  college  boys 
were  tortured  by  the  mad  desire  to  join 
her  in  a  slide  down  the  primrose  path. 
She  was  the  Twenties — Scott  Fitzgerald, 
autographed  slickers,  rumble  seats,  hip 
flasks.  She  was  a  prom-trotter  and  the 
darling  of  stag  lines  from  campus  to  cam- 
pus. She  was  Flaming  Youth! 

Long  lines  formed  at  ticket  windows 
to  purchase  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  in 
pictures  like  Modern  Maidens  and  Our 
Blushing  Brides.  Shop  girls,  nestled  in 
the  romantic  dark  of  movie  theaters, 
sighed  dreamily  as  she  moved  across  the 
screen  into  the  arms  of  a  Johnny  Mack 
Brown  or  a  William  Haines.  She  was 
ukuleles  and  bootleg  gin  and  the  pages  of 


the  old  College  Humor.  And  to  a  ce 
extent  she  was  that  way  in  person  to< 

William  Haines  vividly  remembers  ~i[-1 
afternoon  during  the  making  of  '  J 
Point  in  which  he  played  opposite  J 

"On  this  particular  afternoon,"  a 
recalls  it,  "the  cadets  were  putting 
dress  parade.   Crawford,  who  had 
delayed  on  the  Coast,  was  due  to  a 
any  moment.   Then  I  suddenly  sa 
approaching   in   the   distance.    As 
walked  toward  the  rows  of  cadets  st 
ing  at  rigid  attention,  I  saw  that  she 
wearing  a  huge  picture  hat.  slippers 
enormous  pompons,  a  dress  that  d 
quite  meet  the  dimples  on  her  knees, 
she  was  carrying  a  chiffon  parasol, 
she  swayed  past  trie  cadets,  the  w 
line  made  a  serpentine  turn  and  there 
a  wild  look  in  their  eyes.  You  could     rec: 
hear  them  thinking:  Wow!" 
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Ambitions  and  a  Marriage 
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Although     Joan     was     undoubti 
touched  by  such  testimonials,  she 
ambitious  to  become  something  i 
than  just  a  girl  with  whom  boys  wai 
to   stroll    down    Flirtation    Walk, 
wanted  many  things,  but  most  of  all 
wanted  to  be  a  lady.  Her  first  step  tov 
the  achievement  of  this  came  with 
marriage,   in    1929,   to    Douglas   f 
banks,  Jr.,  whom  she  loved  deeply. 

Fairbanks  was  considered  "the  g 
catch"  of  those  years.  Besides  beir 
promising  actor  and  something  of  a  p 
he  resided  in  Hollywood's  Bucking! 
Palace — the  vast  and  ornate  Pick! 
which  was  presided  over  by  his  fai 
and  his  stepmother,  Mary  Pickfon 
dominating  woman  who,  although  wi( 
hailed  as  "America's  Sweetheart," 
known  among  movie  people  as  I 
Iron  Butterfly."  If  anything  could  | 
vide  Joan  with  social  standing,  it  wc 
seem  to  be  her  marriage  to  the  dast 
heir  to  Pickfair. 

Miss  Pickford  did  not  see  things 
quite  this  light,  however,  and  it  wa 
long  time  before  she  would  consenl 
receive  her  stepson's  bride  into  the  ) 
ace.  When  she  finally  did,  it  was  N  ' 
Crawford  herself  who  almost  ruined  n  V> 
tcrs.  As  she  made  her  entrance  into 
most  hallowed  mansion  in  all  Ho 
wood,  a  buckle  popped  off  her  slip 
and  shot  into  the  air. 

Only  the  celebrated  nimbleness  of 
father-in-law  managed  to  save  the  sit 
tion.  Swooping  down,  he  scooped  it 
and  stuck  it  in  his  pocket,  all  in  one  c 
motion.  But  even  this  was  not  enougt 
preserve  Joan's  marriage.  When  she  i 
Fairbanks  were  divorced  in   1933, 
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d,  "I  am  convinced  that  an 
should  not  marry." 

two  years  of  this  rather  sweep- 
diet  she  had  wed  Franchot  Tone, 
iliance  lasted  two  years,  at  which 

e  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
t  the  marrying  kind.  She  reached 
decision  again  in  1945,  after 
s  of  marriage  to  a  likable 
actor  named  Phillip  Terry.  This, 
is  a  so-called  "friendly  divorce." 
event,  it  is  significant  that  none  of 

ier  husbands  speaks  of  her  with 

g  but  admiration  and  affection, 
pears,  indeed,  to  have  a  marked 
or  arousing  these  emotions. 

the  possible  exception  of  Clark 
and  the  late  Jean  Harlow,  Joan 
luring    her    seventeen    years    at 

,  the  most  popular  high-paid  em- 
the  studio  has  ever  had. 
d  come  out  of  her  dressing  room 
iorning  and  have  a  hello  and  a  big 
for  everyone,"  one  of  the  Metro 
emarked  not  long  ago.  "She  was 
friendly  dame,  real  democratic." 


y  Gifts  Are  Anonymous 

Crawford,  whose  almost  legend- 
enerosity  includes  a  number  of 
mous  benefactions  as  well  as  the 
nance  of  two  hospital  beds  for 
cases,  has  a  remarkable  gift  for 
g  fanatical  devotion  among  peo- 
lesser  stature.  Hymie  Fink,  a  pho- 
her,  was  so  touched  by  the  fact 
a  big  star — waited  table  at  his 
ng  reception  that  he  named  his  first 
Joan  Marlene  Fink  in  a  tribute  to 
d  Marlene  Dietrich,  his  other  great 
When  the  child  had  a  serious  ac- 
a  few  years  later,  Miss  Crawford 
d  upon  taking  care  of  all  the  at- 
nt  expenses. 

pervasive  kindness  has  had  the 
of  making  even  Miss  Crawford's 
less     pursuit    of    gentility     seem 
ly  innocuous.  As  a  result,  her  occa- 
faux  pas  are  mentioned  with  sym- 
rather  than  spite.    Although  the 
ote  may  be  apocryphal,  Hollywood 
to   recall  one   instance   in   which 
s  insistence  upon  the  proper  word 
d  merely  bewildering, 
this  occasion,  she  was  giving  a  large 
dinner  party  and  had  presumably 
ted  her  Negro  butler  as  to  what  he 
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should  do  in  any  conceivable  crisis. 
1  hings.  wore  going  along  swimmingly  un- 
til she  suddenly  turned  to  the  butler  and 
said.  "Bring  me  a  serviette,  please."  He 
glanced  at  her  skeptically  and  paid  no  at- 
tention. A  few  minutes  later,  she  re- 
peated the  request  with  the  same  result. 
Finally  she  became  exasperated  "Didn't 
you  hear  me?"  she  demanded,  i  asked 
VOU  to  bring  me  a  serviette."  The  butler 
looked  at  her  helplessly. 

"Madam.'"  he  said,  "Ah  don't  know 
what  in  de  world  yo"  t.ilkin'  "bout." 

Joan  qo  longer  allows  such  things  to 
bother  her.  For  one  thing,  her  con- 
stantly expanding  interests  do  not  al- 
low her  time  to  do  so.  She  finds  herself 
too  occupied  with  such  pressing  matters 
as  her  movie  work  (which  pavs  her  a  re- 
ported S250.000  a  picture);  her  family 
o\  lour  adopted  children  (a  girl  who  is 
nine,  a  boy,  six.  and  twin  girls,  two) ;  her 
charities;  her  27-room  house;  her  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  Christian  Science 
faith;  and  her  diligent  correspondence 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  friends. 

For  all  her  growing  poise,  however, 
Joan  Crawford  is  almost  neurotically 
timid.  Among  other  phobias  which  in- 
fluence her  conduct  are  radio  appear- 
ances and  air  travel.  She  has  confined 
her  air  work  to  occasions  when  her  par- 
ticipations would  aid  charity.  Recently, 
for  example,  she  served  as  a  guest  an- 
nouncer on  Walter  Winchell's  Sunday- 
night  program  because  her  sizable  fee 
was  to  go  to  the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer 
Fund. 

Radio  executives  turn  pale  when  they 
realize  what  a  Crawford  broadcast  might 
entail.  When  she  was  induced  to  do  a 
program  one  night  three  years  ago,  she 
was  so  panic-stricken  that  she  had  a  doc- 
tor standing  in  one  wing  and  a  Christian 
Science  practitioner  in  the  other.  Just 
to  make  matters  foolproof,  she  requested 
that  the  microphone  be  nailed  to  the  floor 
lest  her  trembling  hand  knock  it  over. 

Miss  Crawford's  admirers,  however, 
are  inclined  to  doubt  that  she  is  actually 
terrified  of  radio.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, they  insist,  is  that  in  refusing  to 
broadcast,  she  is  merely  behaving  as  she 
should,  like  a  movie  queen.  "Look," 
one  of  her  fans  said,  "did  you  ever  hear 
of  Theda  Bara  or  Beverly  Bayne  going 
on  the  1  ux  Radio  Theatre?^  So.  wh1 
should  Joanie?" 
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"There  now!  Have  I  paid  my  debt  to  society? 


Wouldn't  you,  too, 
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HANGOVER  HOUSE 

Continued  from  page  20 


you  we're  tailed — or  are  you  aiming  at  a 
reward?  London  is  where  we're  going, 
and  if  you  figure  I'm  sitting  out  on  the 
street — " 

"Listen,  dear.  Nobody'll  see  you.  No- 
body ever  stops  here.  Better  still,  come 
on  in  and  have  a  drink  while — " 

"If  I  get  out  of  this  hearse  it  won't  be 
to  have  a  drink.  It'll  be  to  attend  your 
funeral!" 

Jimmy  wrenched  free.  "Put  a  cork  in 
it,"  he  said  and  ran  up  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  saloon  of  The  Effingham  Arms 
and  went  in. 

A  STOUT  lady  was  presiding  over  an 
empty  bar.    "Why,  Mr.  Findlater! 
Haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  time." 

"Haven't  been  down  this  way,  Mrs. 
Sprigg.  Double  Scotch.  Could  I  use  the 
phone  in  your  back  room?" 

"With  pleasure,  Mr.  Findlater." 

Mr.  Findlater  opened  a  door  which 
faced  the  entrance  and  seated  himself  at 
a  phone  on  a  side  table  in  a  small  sitting 
room.  Pulling  a  notebook  from  his 
pocket,  he  anxiously  scanned  its  pages, 
then  he  began  to  dial  a  number. 

A  sound  ot  voices  in  the  adjoining 
bar  interrupted  him.  He  replaced  the  re- 
ceiver and  sat  there  listening.  An  expres- 
sion of  anxiety  became  one  of  outright 
terror  as  he  gathered  the  nature  of  the 
conversation.  Hurriedly  he  crossed  the 
little  room  to  another  door,  opened  it, 
and  looked  out  into  a  passage. 

There  was  a  staircase  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  left  a  private  entrance  from  a 
side  street.  He  went  left,  and  very  cau- 
tiously opened  the  door.  He  saw  no  one 
in  the  street,  and  stepped  out. 

He  was  still  holding  the  knob  when  a 
heavy  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder.  A  po- 
liceman had  been  standing  against  the 
wall!    "Your  name  Findlater?" 

"It  is.  What  about  it?" 

"The  inspector  will  tell  you  what 
about  it.  Come  along." 

He  was  led,  gently  but  firmly,  around 
the  corner  to  the  front  of  The  Effingham 
Arms.  A  police  car  stood  just  behind  his 
sedan,  and  another  policeman  stood  be- 
side the  car. 

The  side  door  of  the  inn  banged  open 
noisily,  and  a  plain-clothes  officer  came 
running  around  to  join  them.  "Trying 
to  slip  away  again,  were  you?"  he  said, 
unpleasantly.  "That  makes  it  worse. 
Don't  waste  time.    Where  is  she?" 

Findlater  pointed,  vaguely,  to  his  car. 

"Trying  to  be  funny?"  The  inspector 
came  a  step  closer.  "Where  did  you  drop 
her?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  I  didn't  drop  her.  I  left  her  out 
here!" 

The  inspector  wrenched  open  a  door 
of  the  police  car:  "Get  in!" 

A  few  minutes  later,  news  of  the  ar- 
rest of  James  Findlater,  and  of  the  un- 
accountable disappearance  of  Sidonia, 
came  over  the  wire  to  Hangover  House, 
interrupting  a  scene  between  McGraw, 
Sergeant  Sample  and  Storm  Kennedy. 
When  he  had  listened  to  the  report  from 
Kings  Riding,  McGraw  said,  "Bring  him 
back  here,"  and  hung  up.  He  glanced 
at  Sample.   "Followed  that?" 

"Yes,  sir — up  to  a  point."  . 

"Findlater  admits  he's  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  this  woman's,  but  holds 
out  that  he  didn't  know  there  was  any- 
thing against  her.  Swears  he  can't  ac- 
count for  her  disappearance." 

"Then  why  did  he  help  her  to  escape?" 
Kennedy  asked. 

"Newspaperman.  Planned  to  climb 
the  wall  and  try  to  find  somebody  to  in- 
terview. Found  Sidonia.  Known  her  a 
long  time.  Says  he  fell  for  it  to  pick  up 
the  story  and  pull  off  a  scoop  for  the  Eve- 
ning Herald." 

"I  hope  they  find  her,"  Kennedy  said. 


"So  do  I,"  McGraw  drawled,  "for 
your  sake."  He  uncoiled  himself  from 
his  chair,  and  walked  around  to  lean 
back  against  the  cesk.  "Going  to  have 
trouble  with  present  assignment,  aren't 
you?  Don't  know  what  link,  if  any,  there 
is  between  her  and  the  missing  woman, 
but  your  client  is  in  this  thing  up  to  her 
neck.  Speaking  in  everybody's  interests, 
what  about  a  straight  showdown?" 

Storm  Kennedy  sat  still.  "I  admit  that 
there  are  matters  which  call  for  explana- 
tion, Chief  Inspector.  For  instance — a 
dead  man  coming  to  life." 

"Thought  you'd  try  that  line,"  Mc- 
Graw declared.  "Charge  of  murder  in- 
admissible?" 

"Not  what  I  was  thinking  about. 
That's  a  nice  point  for  the  lawyers.  I  had 


in  mind  Lady  Hilary's  pretending  that 
she  didn't  know  the  man." 

"Not  what  /  was  thinking  about.  Had 
in  mind  that  Lady  Hilary  must  have  run 
into  this  room  directly  after  attack  took 
place,  and  switched  the  light  off." 

Storm  Kennedy  was  putting  in  some 
hard,  fast  thinking — for  he  clearly  fore- 
saw the  next  question.  Hilary,  whose 
composure  had  crumbled  when  the 
"dead"  man  had  staggered  downstairs, 
remained  in  some  room  recently  un- 
locked by  McGraw's  orders,  in  charge  of 
Elfie.  McGraw  was  prepared  to  wait. 

But  that  stifled  cry  of  "Geoff!"  had 
betrayed  her.  She  would  be  compelled, 
now,  to  reveal  the  man's  name. 

"Any  suspicions,  Mr.  Kennedy,  about 
the  victim's  identity?"  McGraw  asked. 
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WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


Crab  Meat  Cakes  from  Hudgins  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida 


TONY    VENT 


YOU  think  it's  a  restaurant,  yet 
when  you  walk  in  the  door  you 
find  yourself  in  a  sparkling  clean 
fish  market !  Look  down  the  other 
end  of  the  long,  bright  room, 
and  there's  the  restaurant. 

But  before  you  ask  for  a  table 
consult  with  the  Mr.  Hudgins  be- 
hind the  glass-enclosed,  ice-filled 
counters  and  choose  your  favorite 
fish  from  the  clean  and  beautiful 
display.  Now  go  into  the  dining 
room  and  order  the  rest  of  a  well 
and  simply  cooked  meal. 


The  Hudgins  family — father 
(aged  82)  and  four  sons — had  a 
seafood  business  in  Florida.  They 
couldn't  persuade  anyone  to  open 
a  seafood  restaurant,  so  they  did 
it  themselves,  with  a  retail  fish 
store  in  one  end.  That  was  15 
years  ago.  It's  still  there  and  it's 
still  good. 

Dinner  at  Hudgins  is  from  $  1 .80 
to  $3.50,  depending  on  the  price 
of  the  entree.  Here's  the  recipe  for 
a  Hudgins  specialty  which  you  can 
make  at  home.  It  serves  four. 


CRAB  MEAT  CAKES 


1  lb.  crab  meat  (fresh  or  canned) 

\l/2  cups  milk 

4  tablespoons  butter 

1  medium  green  pepper  (chopped) 

1  medium  onion  (chopped) 

1  tsp.  dry  mustard 

2  oz.  Worcestershire 

1  teaspoon  salt;  pepper  to  taste 
8  tablespoons  flour 
1  egg 

cracker  meal 

fine  bread  crumbs 


Melt  butter  and  saute'  green  pepper 
and  onion  in  it  until  soft.  Add 
mustard,  Worcestershire,  salt  and 
pepper.  Blend  in  flour.  Scald  milk 
and  add,  stirring  until  thick.  Add 
crab  meat.  Chill  thoroughly.  Then 
form  into  round  cakes  1  inch  thick. 
Dip  cakes  in  cracker  meal,  then  in 
beaten  egg,  then  in  bread  crumbs. 
Fry  in  deep  fat  until  nicely 
browned.  Delicious  plain  or  served 
with  shrimp  or  oyster  sauce.  (Con- 
sult cookbook.) 


//  you  wish  to  receive  this  Crab  Meal  Cakes  recipe  printed  on  a  file  card,  tend  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier's  Food  Editor,  Box  7,  250  Park  Avenue, 
New   York   17,  New   York.     Start   your   collection    of   Collier's    Food    Recipes    now. 


"Yes,"  Kennedy  spoke  quietly, 
dead  man — for  the  hospital  report  n 
it  clear,  I  believe,  that  he's  really  i 
now — was  Geoffrey  Arlington,  the 
brated,  or  rather  notorious,  travelei 
explorer." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I  have  seen  his  picture." 

"Glad  you're  not  holding  out  on 
Had  Lord  Glengale  on  the  line.  Tol 
he'd  employed  you.  Didn't  tell  me 
more.  On  his  way  down,  now.  An) 
dence  that  Sidonia  knew  this  man 
lington?" 

"None.  But  I  consider  her  beh; 
more  than  suspicious,"  Kennedy  sail 

"Is  that  so?  What  do  you  con 
Lady  Hilary  Bruton's  behavior  to 

"Difficult  to  explain.  But  I  believi 
can  explain  it." 

"Feel  sure  she  can.  What's  more,  $ 
have  to."  McGraw  turned  to  San 
"Call  headquarters  for  everything 
Geoffrey  Arlington." 

Sample  nodded  and  took  up 
phone. 

"Sidonia's  real  name,  I  seem  to  re 
is  Julia  Sidney,"  Kennedy  said.  "Tl 
fore,  she  can't  be  the  person  whom 
lington  tried  to  indicate." 

McGraw  looked  at  him.  "Thin 
the  words,  'It  was  La — '?" 

"Yes." 

"So  am  I,"  McGraw  drawled, 
forgetting  Sidonia  may  have  a  pet  a 
Other  La's  are  Larkhall  Pike  and 
hun."    McGraw  closed  his  eyes, 
hear  of  a  tailor  called  Simon  Artz, 
Kennedy?" 

"I  don't  know  if  Simon  Artz  do 
oring,"  Kennedy  confessed.    "But 
sell  hand-me-downs  of  all  sorts.   Ev 
thing  else  as  well.   Why?" 

"Arlington  was  wearing  a  jacket  \| 
that  label." 

Storm     Kennedy's     expression 
keenly  alert.    "Then  he  had  come  fi 
Port  Said  in  all  probability." 

"Is  that  so?  Link  with  Egypt,  aga 

"What's  the  other  link,  Chief  Insj 
tor?" 

McGraw  paused  for  a  moment  bel 
replying.  "Other  link  is  an  enamel, 
cloisonne  necklace  which  Mr.  Pike 
identified  as  late  18th  Theban,  whate 
that  may  mean.  Found  fifty  yards  fr 
the  terrace — with  Arlington's  finj 
prints  on  it.  Signs  of  a  woman's  h 
heels  there,  but  when  the  grass  was 
back,  could  make  nothing  of  them." 

KENNEDY  had  not  been  gone  fr 
the  study  more  than  two  mini 
when  Inspector  Hawley  rapped  on 
door,  opened  it  and   announced:  " 
Horace  Merlin,  from  Kings  Riding." 

Mr.  Merlin  came  in — a  tall,  thin  m 
He  had  the  face,  and  the  manners,  o 
comedian.  "At  your  service,  gentlem 
What  can  Merlin  do  for  you?" 

McGraw  yawned.  "Told  you  can  oj 
anything  that's  shut,  from  a  snuffbox 
the  door  of  a  prison  cell." 

"Indubitably.  That  which  is  clo: 
opens  at  my  command.  In  the  presei 
of  His  Majesty,  the  King — " 

"Not  here  today,  Mr.  Merlin.  1 
your  open-sesame  on  this,  in  my  pr 
ence." 

From  a  desk  drawer,  McGraw  to 
out  the  gold  case  and  handed  it  to  M 
lin.  The  magician  laid  it  in  the  palm  o 
large  hand  and  regarded  it.  He  clo; 
his  hand,  opened  it  again — and  the  ci 
had  vanished. 

"Sorry,  gentlemen!  But  gold  does  s 
through  one's  fingers."  He  apparen 
recovered  it  from  an  empty  inkwi 
"Now — let  me  see." 

Merlin  was  studying  the  exhi 
closely.  He  pulled,  twisted  and  sho< 
The  case  remained  obstinately  shut.  ) 
took  a  pair  of  glasses  from  a  pocket 
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Bowling  or  billiards  ? 


A  MATTER  OF  CHOICE  .  .  .  Since  different 
)le  like  different  thing>.  no  game  ever 
nted  can  be  everybody's  favorite. 
or  can  any  single  brand  of  whiskey  seem 
to  everyone.  That's  why  we  take  the 
mon-sense  attitude  that  Hunter's  deli- 


cately different  flavor  will  taste  best  to  a  great 
many  men,  but  not  necessarily  to  all  men.  It's 
a  matter  of  choice! 

We  do  sincerely  believe  you  should  try  this 
fine  whiskey.  Try  it  because  it  is  different.  Try 
it  and  form  your  own  opinion! 


HUNTER 


SINCE   1860 


(C^^/  mw^tfe^jaftf 


TER-WILSON    DISTILLING     COMPANY.     INCORPORATED,     LOUISVILLE,     KENTUCKY,     BLENDED     WHISKEY,     92     PROOF,     60%     GRAIN     NEUTRAL  SPIRITS. 
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MOTOR  OIL 

TLDWSTAST 
STAYS  TOUGH! 

Protect  your  engine  the 
instant  it  starts,  and  give 
it  lasting  safety  for  long, 
hard  drives  .  .  .  Pennzoil's 
double  action  does  both. 


At  this  sign  of  better  dealers,  coast  to  coast 


Tough-film  PENNZOIL*  gives  all  engines 
an  extra  margin  of  safety 


his  jacket,  adjusted  them  and  bent  to 
peer  at  the  puzzle.  He  finally  inspected 
the  flat  end. 

"Eureka!"  he  exclaimed  suddenly  and 
held  the  thing  aloft  in  theatrical  triumph. 
"You  are  fortunate,  gentlemen!  Who  but 
Merlin  could  have  helped  you?  This  is 
from  the  workshop  of  Silverston.  Not 
more  than  six  are  in  existence.  The  im- 
mortal Houdini  possessed  such  a  piece, 
and  often  wagered  a  hundred  guineas 
that  no  one  present  but  himself  could 
open  it.   Behold!" 

There  was  a  faint  click,  and  the  gold 
cap  hung  loose  on  its  chain. 

"Put  it  down  here!"  McGraw  was  on 
his  feet.  "Send  the  account  to  me.  Good 
day,  Mr.  Merlin.  Scotland  Yard  obliged 
for  your  co-operation." 

And  when  Horace  Merlin,  grinning 
and  bowing,  had  gone,  McGraw  and 
Sample  bent  over  the  desk. 

The  chief  inspector  with  a  steady  hand 
tipped  out  a  glass  object  onto  the  blot- 
ting pad.  Then,  using  a  long  ivory  bod- 
kin which  he  had  found  amongst 
Larkhall  Pike's  desk  equipment,  he  del- 
icately explored  the  interior. 

"Space  down  there  for  something  else. 
But  it's  gone.  Get  Wilson  with  finger- 
print outfit.  See  what  this  is?"  He 
pointed,  but  didn't  touch.  "Recently 
used.   Still  wet." 

"Yes,  sir."  Sample's  voice  sounded 
hushed.  "But  where  does  it  get  us?" 

The  object  which  had  been  concealed 
in  the  gold  case  was  a  hypodermic 
syringe. 

AS  HE  walked  on,  aimlessly,  Kennedy 
L  had  no  particular  goal  in  view,  but 
he  felt  impelled  to  walk,  and  think. 

Foremost  in  his  mind  was  the  ap- 
proaching interview  with  Lord  Glengale. 
What  coulci  he  say  to  him?  He  had  ac- 
complished nothing.  And  there  was 
enough  evidence  against  Hilary  to  arrest 
her. 

She  had  confessed  to  entering  the 
study  at  a  time  which  could  only  have 
been  shortly  after  the  attack  on  Arling- 
ton. Her  action  in  switching  off  the  light 
was  susceptible  of  one  explanation  alone. 
She  had  wanted  to  avoid  being  seen. 
The  dead  man  had  held  some  mysterious 
threat  over  her;  had  used  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  blackmail. 

But  Kennedy  obstinately  refused  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  Hilary  had  struck 
Arlington  with  a  dagger.  It  simply  didn't 
make  sense  to  him. 

And  where,  Kennedy  asked  himself, 
does  Sidonia  fit  into  the  picture?  Assum- 
ing, as  he  must,  that  she  was  an  accom- 
plished actress,  that  her  account  of  the 
night's  happenings  had  been  pure  fabri- 
cation, what  could  have  happened  be- 
tween her  and  Arlington  to  have 
provoked  that  murderous  attack?  Had 
he  been  her  lover?  Had  jealousy — per- 
haps of  Hilary — driven  her  to  it? 

And  at  this  point  in  his  profitless 
meditations  Storm  Kennedy  found  him- 
self near  that  gap  in  the  wall  by  which 
Sidonia  had  made  her  escape.  He  pulled 
up  sharply.  Someone  was  climbing  over 
from  the  lane. 

A  pair  of  long,  thin  legs  clad  in  cordu- 
roy trousers  dangled  down,  one  extended 
foot  groping  for  the  nearest  block  of 
fallen  masonry.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
climber  came  into  view — a  man  wearing 
an  old  army  tunic  which  had  been  dyed 
blue,  a  red  handkerchief  around  his  neck. 
It  was  Larkhall  Pike. 

"Hullo,  sir." 

"Is  that  Mr.  Kennedy?"  The  major's 
pince-nez  dangled  grotesquely  on  the 
black  ribbon  as  he  peered  into  the 
shadows. 

"It  is." 

"I  feared  it  might  be  one  of  those 
damned  policemen.  They  made  me  open 
the  green  bedroom,  in  which  generations 
of  my  family  have  been  born,  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  slept.  Blasted  inso- 
lence! And  so  I  have  taken  the  minor 
liberty  of  leaving  my  own  property  by  an 


irregular  route  in  order  to  borrow  Mc- 
Adam's  razor.  Had  a  shave,  and  ex- 
changed my  pajamas  for  his  spare  suit. 
His  cottage  lies  just  across  the  lane." 

"I  don't  blame  you,  sir.  This  im- 
prisonment is  getting  intolerable." 

"It's  a  lot  of  poppycock,  Mr.  Kennedy 
— poppycock,  sir!  Anyone  in  Great  Brit- 
ain last  night  might  have  murdered  the 
fellow — quite  apart  from  the  circum- 
stance that  nobody  knows  who  the  fel- 
low is." 

"His  name  has  just  come  to  light,  as  a 
matter  of  fact:  Geoffrey  Arlington." 

"Geoffrey  Arlington!" 

"Yes.  Did  you  know  him?" 

PIKE  had  begun  to  walk  back  toward 
the  house.  Storm  Kennedy  had  fal- 
len into  step  beside  him. 

"I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life.  And 
I  saw  him  only  once — alive.  It  was  when 
he  had  the  brazen  audacity  to  read  a  pa- 
per on  secret  passages  in  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid before  the  Royal  Society.  Mr. 
Kennedy" — he  pulled  up,  glared— "every 
word  of  his  paper  was  fictional!  No  such 
passages  have  ever  been  discovered. 
Pshaw!" 

"You  think,"  Kennedy  suggested,  as 
they  walked  on  again,  "that  Arlington 
was  an  impostor?" 

"He  was  a  rogue,  sir!  He  merited  his 
end.' His  exploration  of  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Amazon  was  equally  bogus." 

"You  failed  to  recognize  him  again?" 

"Quite.  My  memories  were  vague  and 
his  contorted  face  didn't  help  them." 

"I  suppose  a  man  like  that  would  have 
many  enemies,"  Kennedy  mused. 

"Deservedly,  sir!   I  was  one  of  them." 

When  Storm  Kennedy  parted  from 
Larkhall  Pike  he  turned  along  that  over- 
grown path  which  led  tortuously  to  the 
lower  garden.  If  only  he  could  see  Hil- 
ary, talk  to  her.  If  only  he  knew  the 
truth. 

Those  words  of  the  dying  man  un- 
doubtedly held  a  clue.  Kennedy  thought 
that  Arlington  had  known  of  Hilary's 
danger  and — one  decent  act  in  an  inde- 
cent life — had  tried  to  pin  the  crime  on 
the  real  assassin. 

La  .  .  . 

If  he  had  meant  Larkhall  Pike,  surely 
he  would  have  tried  to  say  Pike?  If  he 
had  meant  Mohammed  Ibn  Lahun,  then 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
used  the  last  name  without  its  prefix. 

Kennedy  was  passing  behind  that  rus- 
tic summerhouse  in  which  he  had  found 
the  gold  case.  Through  crannies  in  its 
crazy  wall,  outlined  against  light  from 
the  entrance,  he  had  seen  something 
move.  He  crept  nearer.  He  peered  in- 
side, checked  his  breathing. 

For  what  he  saw  there  was  dramatic, 


revealing,  as  a  curtain  rising  on  a  §fjatc 
wholly  unexpected.  .  .  . 

The   green    bedroom    referred 
Larkhall  Pike  may,  at  some  time, 
been  painted  green  or  draped  in 
At  present  it  possessed  no  definable 
scheme,   unless   faded   silk   curtain 
tached  to  a  vast  four-poster  bed  ha 
gun  life  as  green  curtains. 

Beyond  all  argument,  this  imprt 
bed  dominated  the  room.    Upon  ne 
walls,  blotched  in   patches  to  a  n> 
choly  sepia,  hung  several  large,  m 
choly    pictures,    mercifully    faded 
There   were   oak   chests,   a  dust-cAjjME 
dressing  table  with  nothing  on  it,  a 
of     capacious     tapestry-covered 
chairs. 

One  of  these  was  occupied   by 
Elphinstowe,  the  other  by  Hilary. 

"Have  a   cigarette,  dear,"   Elfie 
gested,  and  held  out  a  yellow  packe 
bought  these  from  a  policeman." 

Hilary  shook  her  head  and  srr 
"What  a  grand  pal  you  are,  Elfie!  w 
ever  should  I  have  done  without  yoi 

"You've  always  been  able  to  pla; 
fool,  dear,  without  help  from  anyr 
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This  little  jamboree  is  your  star  tur 


date.    If  only  you  had  counted  tei  :fite 


fcewe 


stead  of  singing  out  'Geoff!'  " 
"But,  Elfie.   It  was — how  can  a 

man  come  to  life  again?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  isn't  thai 
truth  wouldn't  have  had  to  come 
sooner  or  later.  But  you  might 
picked  a  better  moment.  What  I  l 
is  this:  Instead  of  confiding  the  fac 
the  discretion  of  Bill  Kennedy — wl 
more  than  sympathetic — you  are  g 
to  be  carpeted  by  that  terrifying  I 
land  Yard  lad." 

"But  Bill  would  have  had  to  tell  h 

"No  doubt.  But  Bill  would  have 
pressed  nonessential  details.  In  fact 
sure  he  would  have  done  so." 

"That's  not  what  bothers  me.  All 
worrying  about  is  that  I  dragged  you 
this  mess!  Oh,  Elfie  darling!"  H 
moved  so  swiftly  that  she  had  cro 
and  was  kneeling  before  the  elder  wo 
even  as  the  words  were  spoken. 
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ELFIE  looked  for  somewhere  to 
her  cigarette,  but  failed  to  find 
place.  She  stabbed  it  out  on  the  os 
arm  of  the  chair  and  stroked  Hil; 
hair.  When  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  g 

"Bill  is  our  only  hope,"  Elfie  ■ 
"And  I'm  afraid  the  McGraw  hi 
downer  on  him.  But  I'm  going  to 
the  bell — if  there  is  one — and  say, 
qualified  nurse,  that  you  are  unfit 
a  police  interview  but  would  be  read 
answer  any  questions  put  to  you  by 
Kennedy,  who  is  a  friend." 

Hilary  pressed  her  face  against  E' 
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"That  doesn't  mean  I  shall  have 
him  everything — yet?" 
rything  that  happened  last  night." 
is  sure  to  ask  about — Geoffrey." 
you  were  afraid  of  him.  Why  is 
'3  business — except  that  you'll 
chance  explaining  it  to  any  man 
Int  to  marry.  Otherwise,  tell  Bill 
ole  story.  Then,  leave  it  to  him 
the  facts  before  Inspector  Mc- 
Shall  I  ring  the  bell?" 
,  darling.   Ring  the  bell — if  there 


Died 


-LAMMED  sat  in  the  summer- 
mse.  His  dark  eyes  were  turned, 
ively,  in  the  direction  of  ap- 
ing dark  clouds.  Swift,  approach- 
tsteps  drew  his  gaze  from  distant 
rclouds  to  the  more  immediate 
e  features  of  Chief  Inspector  Mc- 
now  appearing  in  the  opening. 
Mr.  Ibn  Lahun.  Came  to  look 
Needed  exercise." 
who  travels  gleans  wisdom  on  the 


' 


iraw  dropped  onto  a  seat  facing 
timed.  "Seem  to  have  heard  so.' 
tw  chewed  industriously, 
cigarette,  sir?  I  rarely  smoke,  my- 
)d  have  a  number."  Mohammed 
)usly  extended  a  cigarette  case. 
inks,  no.  When  I  think,  I  chew. 
I  get  my  man,  I  light  my  pipe. 
«  able  to  help  me.  Ever  hear  of 
ey  Arlington?" 

S1 


1 


ammed   spread   eloquent   palms, 
supporting  the  cigarette  case. 

cultured  Egyptian  has  heard  of 
ey  Arlington.  His  book  called  The 
Places  of  Egypt  made  him  ridicu- 
om  Alexandria  to  Aswan.  Geof- 
a  liar." 
is.  no  doubt." 

lammed's   deerlike   gaze    became 
ipon  the  half-closed  eyes  of  Mc- 

"Has  reformation  claimed  him?" 
— death.     Didn't    know,    I    sup- 


_  news  is  fresh  to  me,  sir,  but  not 

x>me." 

that  so?    When  did  you  see  him 


iOfll 


••fcever  saw  him.    But  his  picture 
1  the  wrapper  of  his  book."  He  re- 
his  cigarette  case  in  a  pocket  of 
ner  coat. 

id  you  didn't  recognize  him? 
last  night?"  McGraw  asked, 
u  imply,  sir,  that  the  man  who  died 
1st  night  was  Geoffrey  Arlington?" 
at's  so." 

hammed  slowly  shook  his  head. 
ad  changed,  greatly." 
jraw  nodded.  "They  do,  you 
when  they've  been  murdered." 
bammed  Ibn  Lahun  stared  raptly, 
ace.  He  looked  toward  the  east, 
derstand  why,  even  in  death,  an 
of  evil  surrounded  him.  He  died 
ived :  a  liar,  a  hypocrite,  a  wicked 
God  is  great,  and  Mohammed  is 
Vst  prophet."  He  touched  his  heart, 
and  his  brow,  and  inclined  his 

jraw's  eyes  were  closed.  "Checked 
you,  Mr.  Ibn  Lahun.    Matter  of 
Any  idea,  as  a  prominent  figure 
Moslem  world,  if  Arlington  might 
ide  religious  enemies?" 
was  unworthy  of  attention  by  the 
sir.  His  fate  the  Almighty  had 
around  his  neck.   His  own  deeds 
aed  him.    By  virtue  of  his  own 
he  died." 
I  that  so?  Can't  help  me,  then?" 
j'hammed   did   not   reply   immedi- 
'  but  at  last:  "Only  in  this,"  he  said 
"Those  whom  you  believe  to  be 
are  innocent.   Kismet — the  law  of 
as   they   are — ordained   that   he 
die."  .  .  . 
ien  McGraw  returned  to  the  study 
in  a  bad  humor.   Sergeant  Sa«n- 
Dked  up  from  shorthand  notes  as 
kief  opened  the  door. 
lot  the  report  on  Arlington  yet?" 
aw  inquired. 
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"May  take  some  time,  sir.  I  don't 
think  he's  ever  been  on  the  books.  But 
two  other  reports  have  come  in." 

"What  are  they?" 

"One's  from  headquarters.  The  Han- 
over Square  garage.  Their  line's  out  of 
order.  One  of  our  men  called,  and  they 
told  him  the  car  standing  down  here  at 
the  back  gate  was  hired,  self-driven,  to 
Geoffrey  Arlington  last  night.  He 
phoned  for  one.  The  manager  knows 
him." 

"Where  did  he  phone  from?" 

"They  can't  say.  He  came  in  a  taxi 
and  picked  up  the  car." 

"What  time?" 

"Ten  fifteen." 

"Had  a  call  posted  for  the  taxi 
driver?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

McGraw  elbowed  his  way  to  the  chair 
behind  Pike's  desk.  Sample  made  way 
for  him. 

"Other  report?"  McGraw  asked. 

"Detective  Officer  Brayle,  our  depart- 
ment, arrested  Sidonia  ten  minutes  ago. 
She  was  going  into  the  block  of  flats  in 
Jermyn  Street,  where  she  lives.  He  had 
been  waiting  there." 

"Whom  was  she  with?" 

"With  Sir  Wilfred  Willerton.  Nothing 
known  about  him  except  that  he's  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
According  to  a  statement  made  to 
Brayle,  Willerton,  on  his  way  back 
from  the  coast,  pulled  up  at  The  Effing- 
ham Arms  for  a  drink.  Sidonia  jumped 
out  of  another  car  standing  there  and 
begged  him  to  give  her  a  lift  to  London. 
He's  an  admirer  of  hers.    He  agreed." 

"Any  more  good  news?"  McGraw 
said. 

"Yes,  sir.  James  Findlater  is  outside, 
under  escort." 

McGraw  chewed  in  silence  for  quite  a 
long  time.  "Let  him  stay  there.  What 
explanation  does  the  woman  Sidonia 
offer?" 

"Says  she's  on  the  air  at  two  thirty. 
That  a  big  engagement  hangs  on  it." 

"Pity.  May  ruin  her  career.  Told  them 
to  hold  her?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Inspector  Hawley  rapped  on  the  door 
and  came  in.  "I  have  a  message  from 
Lady  Hilary  Bruton,"  he  announced. 
"Miss  Elphinstowe  states  that  Lady  Hil- 
ary is  still  unfit  for  interrogation.  But, 
knowing  the  importance  of  time,  she 
would  try  to  answer  any  questions  put  to 
her  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  personal  friend." 

"Get  Mr.  Kennedy,"  McGraw  said. 

WHEN,  ten  minutes  later,  Kennedy 
was  ushered  in  by  Hawley,  he  ap- 
peared rejuvenated.  In  spite  of  an  un- 
shaven chin,  disheveled  dress  clothes,  he 
looked  like  a  winner  of  the  Irish  Sweep- 
stakes. His  blue  eyes  were  dancing. 

"Seem  on  top  of  the  world,"  McGraw 
commented  dryly.  "Got  a  clue?" 

Kennedy  sat  down  facing  the  chief  in- 
spector. "I  have  learned  never  to  jump 
to  conclusions,  and  I  know  it's  going  to 
be  hard  to  pin  this  thing  onto  the  real 
culprit — but  I  think  I  know  who  the  real 
culprit  is!" 

"Is  that  so?  Have  a  kind  of  notion  I 
know,  too." 

"Have  you?" 

McGraw  nodded.  "Recently  pointed 
out  to  me  that  those  whom  you  believe 
to  be  guilty  are  innocent.  Kismet,  the 
law  of  things  as  they  are,  plays  a  big 
part." 

"Sounds  like  Mohammed." 

"It  was!"  McGraw  laughed. 

The  telephone  rang.  Sample  took 
the  call,  listened,  and  scribbled  busily. 

"Hospital?"  McGraw  asked. 

Sample  nodded.  "They  say  yes. 
There's  the  mark  of  a  recent  injection  on 
his  left  arm." 

"Actual  cause  of  death  settled  yet?" 

"No  further  report,  sir.  I  believe  they 
are  waiting  for  a  special  opinion." 

"Hope  it  isn't  Dr.  Smithy's.   Ought  to 


A  dog's  life  is  not 

so  bad! 


"Meaning  what,  Tom?" 

"Well,  I  mean  it's  pretty  nice  when 
you  can  count  on  someone  else  to 
provide  for  your  future.  Lady  here  al- 
ways knows  where  her  next  meal  is 
coming  from." 

"Don't  worry,  dear.  Our  next  meal  is 
in  the  refrigerator." 


"I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  very  next 
meal,  Betty.  But  how  about  next 
month— or  next  year— or  the  years  to 
come,  if  I'm  not  around  any  more?" 


get  it  off  my  mind.  I'm  arranging  for 
a  Mutual  Life  Insured  Income  pro- 
gram to  give  us  double  security. 
There'll  be  money  enough  for  you 
each  month  if  I'm  taken  out  of  the 
picture— and  a  regular  retirement  in- 
come for  both  of  us  if  I'm  still  around. 
That's  an  even  better  deal  than 
Lady's  got." 


Many  men  are  finding  that  Insured 
Income  is  the  best  answer  to  the 
problem  of  future  security  for  their 
families  and  themselves.  It's  a  prac- 
tical plan  because  it  builds  on  what 
you  already  have— your  present  life 
"Yes— and  I'm  working  on  a  plan  to      insurance  and  your  social  security. 


"So  that's  what  you've  had  on  your 
mind  the  past  few  weeks!" 


Let  the  Mutual  Life  career  Field  Underwriter  in  your  community 
explain  how  Insured  Income  can  help  you. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34    NASSAU    STREET 


NEW    YORK    5,    N.  Y. 


tyou*  Social  Seccruty— WORTH  $3,000  OR  $13,000?. 


Send  For  Free  Booklet  —  Learn  the  facts  of  Social  Security  .  .  .  how  it  teams 
with  your  life  insurance.  If  you  live  in  the  U.  S.,  mail  the  coupon  below.  You'll 
also  receive  a  handy  filing  envelope  to  keep  official  records  you,  or  your  wife,  may 
need  later  to  collect  benefits  without  costly  delay. 

Yes,  I  would  like  your  free  Social  Security  Booklet — C-54 

NAME ICE 


HOME  ADDRF9S. 


CITT COUNTY  . 


STATE OCCUPATION  . 
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Top  off  your  shave  with  Seaforth 
Lotion  ond  enjoy  the  bracing  air  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands— the  cool  crisp- 
ness  of  heather  and  fern ! 
Seaforth  Lotion  soothes  and  cools 
.  .  .  smells  fresh,  not  fragrant.  Start 
your  days  — and  dates  —  with  That 
Wonderful   Seaforth   Feeling!  m 

•^  V     SHAVING 


SHAVING 
LOTION 


S4« 


In  handmade  stoneware  jug. 
Only  1  00 


To  clean  and  deodorize  freezers 
and  refrigerators— sprinkle 
Baking  Soda  on  a  damp  cloth 
and  wipe  inside  surfaces.  Wipe 
again  with  hot  water  and  dry. 

ARM  &  HAMMER 

OR   COW   BRAND 

BAKING  SODA 

BOTH    PURE   BICARBONATE    Of  SODA 


try  to  find  a  doctor  who  knows  a  dead 
man  when  he  sees  one." 

"We  were  all  agreed,"  Kennedy 
pointed  out. 

"Not  all  doctors.  Listen,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. I  know  what  you're  doing  here, 
and  who  employed  you.  Trying  to  shield 
Lady  Hilary  Bruton.  Don't  interrupt. 
Your  turn  later.  Had  experience  of  your 
methods.  Mallory  jewel  case.  Grant 
you're  good  at  the  game.  But  it's  one 
thing  to  grab  the  evidence  of  a  robbery 
and  stymie  Scotland  Yard.  It's  another 
to  try  to  cover  up  evidence  of  attempted 
homicide.  A  last  word — I  want  you  to 
go  and  talk  to  Lady  Hilary." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so." 

"Know  you'll  be  glad.  Been  waiting 
for  a  chance.  But  here's  a  friendly  tip. 
Expect  you  to  report  to  me  exactly  what 
she  tells  you.  If -it  clears  her,  good 
enough.  If  I  think  you're  doing  any  edit- 
ing, I'll  have  her  here  on  the  mat,  who- 
ever's  daughter  she  is." 

"That's  agreed,"  Kennedy  said  quietly. 

"Right.   Get  busy." 

THE  door  had  no  more  than  closed  be- 
hind Storm  Kennedy  when  Hawley 
rapped  on  it  again,  stepped  in,  and  an- 
nounced: "Lord  Glengale,  Chief  Inspec- 
tor." 

Lord  Glengale  wore  a  neat  check  suit 
and  a  soft-collared  white  shirt  with  a 
regimental  tie,  very  tightly  knotted.  The 
whole  agile  figure,  that  nut-brown  face, 
conveyed  the  same  impression:  tightly 
knotted.  He  stared  across  the  room,  as 
McGraw  slowly  stood  up. 

"Chief  Inspector  McGraw?" 

"At  your  lordship's  service.  This  is  my 
assistant,  Detective  Sergeant  Sample. 
Will  you  please  take  a  seat." 

Glengale  sat  down  on  the  leather 
couch  just  inside  the  door.  "Where  is  my 
daughter?" 

McGraw  dropped  back  in  his  chair. 
"At  the  moment,  sir,  in  charge  of  Miss 
Elphinstowe,  upstairs.  All  had  a  nasty 
shock  a  while  ago.  At  the  first  moment 
possible  you  shall  see  Lady  Hilary.  Act- 
ing under  orders  from  superintendent  of 
department.  My  duty  to  carry  them  out." 

"Explain  these  orders." 

McGraw  leaned  back.  "First,  there 
are  some  details  which  I  must  ask  you 
to  consider.  Man  called  Geoffrey  Ar- 
lington was  stabbed  here  last  night.  Lady 
Hilary  first  declared  she  didn't  know 
him.  Now,  she's  admitted  she  did.  No 
one  else  present  who'd  ever  met  him." 

Lord  Glengale  stood  up  and  took  a 
step  forward.  "You  are  not  daring  to 
suggest  to  me  that  my  daughter  is  the 
criminal?" 

"Suggesting  nothing,  sir.  Merely  an- 
swering your  question.  You  see,  there's 
evidence  to  show  that  Lady  Hilary  was 
probably  the  last  person  to  see  Arlington 
alive." 

"What  does  she  say?" 

"So  far,  said  nothing.  Mr.  Storm  Ken- 
nedy, with  my  permission,  has  gone  to 
ask  her  for  the  real  facts.  While  we're 
waiting,  your  lordship  might  be  able  to 
supply  a  few  details  about  this  man." 

Lord  Glengale  returned  to  the  couch 
and  sat  down  again.  "Man  was  a  black- 
guard. Bad  as  they  come.  Never  met  the 
fellow  face  to  face.  But  knew  him  by 
sight.  Discovered  by  accident  that  he'd 
induced  my  daughter  to  put  up  capital 
for  a  wildcat  oil  well  in  Arabia.  Damn' 
oil  well  didn't  exist!  Absconded  with  the 
money.  Could  do  nothing.  Had  his  rec- 
ord looked  up.  Terrible!  Fired  from  all 
his  clubs." 

"How  long  ago  was  the  oil  deal?" 

"Couple  of  years." 

"Anything  to  suggest  association  had 
been  renewed?" 

"Nothing  definite.  But,  lately,  my 
daughter's  been  gallivanting  about  with 
her  Aunt  Elfie.  Knew  in  my  bones  there 
was  something  going  on.  Why  I  em- 
ployed Storm  Kennedy.  How  he  traced 
her  to  this  ruin,  God  knows." 

"Any  suspicion,  Lord  Glengale,  that 


Arlington  may  have  been  trying  to  black- 
mail Lady  Hilary?"  McGraw  asked. 

The  marquess  stared  fixedly  at  Mc- 
Graw.  "Quite  capable  of  it." 

"Knew  he  was  in  England?" 

"Saw  him!  Nearly  bumped  into  the 
fellow,  in  Knightsbridge,  only  yester- 
day." 

"Knightsbridge,"  McGraw  mused. 
"Was  he  alone?" 

"Woman  with  him." 

"See  you?" 

"He  did  not." 

"What  I'm  anxious  to  know,  sir,"  Mc- 
Graw went  on,  "is:  Had  he,  to  your 
knowledge,  any  hold  over  Lady  Hilary?" 

Lord  Glengale  stood  up  again.  He 
crossed  to  the  desk,  rested  his  brown, 
nervous  hands  on  it,  and  focused  angry 
gray  eyes  upon  McGraw. 

"Your  attitude,  Chief  Inspector,  is  one 
of  insufferable  stupidity.  Must  decline  to 
answer  any  further  questions." 

"That's  for  you  to  decide,  sir." 

"Have  decided.  But  allow  me  to  tell 
you  this:  Fellows  like  Arlington  could 
never  get  what  you  call  a  'hold'  upon 
Hilary.  Members  of  my  family  do  not 
submit  to  blackmail.  If  they  make  mis- 
takes, they  face  consequences.  That  clear 
to  you?  I'll  wait  outside  in  the  car.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  good  enough  to  notify 
me  when  I  have  your  permission  to  see 
my  daughter."  Lord  Glengale  crossed  to 
the  door,  jerked  it  open  and  went  out. 

"Whew!"  said  McGraw.  "Another 
case  like  this  and  I'm  for  chicken  farm- 
ing." 

"While  Lord  Glengale  was  blowing 
off  steam  I  got  an  idea,"  Sample  said. 

McGraw  glanced  at  him.  "What?" 

"Well,  you've  seen  the  marks  Wilson 
found  on  that  hypodermic  syringe.  Same 
as  those  on  the  case  and  the  window 
frame.  Kind  of  fine  mesh.  Now,  it  seems 
to  me  that  nobody  could  use  such  a  deli- 
cate thing  as  a  syringe  with  a  handker- 
chief wrapped  round  his  fingers." 

McGraw  closed  tired  eyes.  "Convey- 
ing what?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir.  But  I've  been 
thinking.  There  seems  to  be  a  theory 
there,  somewhere." 

"Probably  is.  Let  me  know  when  you 
find  it."  McGraw  fell  silent  again.  He 
was  aroused  by  a  knock  on  the  door. 

Inspector  Hawley  came  in.  "Mrs. 
Muller  would  like  a  word  with  you, 
Chief  Inspector,  if  convenient." 

"Send  her  in." 

Mrs.  Muller  entered  presently,  her 
wrap  discarded,  as  if  she  were  conscious 
of  the  appeal  which  belongs  to  a  shapely 
figure  and  an  ivory  skin. 

"Please  sit  down,  Mrs.  Muller." 


She  selected  the  chair  set  faci     ",',: 
big  desk,  and  smiled.    "Please  ti 
Inspector,  if  I  am  asking  the  impx 
But  I  suppose  Mr.  Lovelace  has  b 
lowed  to  go,  and  so  I  was  wonde 
there's  any  objection  to  my  goin; 
My  driver  has  been  waiting  for 
and  really  it  is  distressing  to  stay 
ning  dress  all  day!" 

"Don't  believe  there's  anything  i 
it,  Mrs.  Muller.  Glad  you  remind 
Though  we'll  be  sorry  to  lose  you 
pany.  Any  objection,  Sergeant  S 
to  letting  Mrs.  Muller  go  home?" 

"No,  sir.   None  that  I  know." 

McGraw  turned  again  to  Mrs.  1 
"Staying  at  the  Hyde  Park  Hote 
member.    Don't  live  in  England? 

"No,  Inspector.   My  home  is  ii 
routh.   I  expect  to  return  in  two 
time." 

"Beyrouth?  Things  a  bit  distur 
that  area?" 

"Unfortunately,  yes.   My  husbL 
engineer,  is  in  oil — ghastly  way  c 
ting  it!    Makes  him  sound  like 
dine!" 

They  all  laughed.  And  the  ch 
spector  stood  up  and  extended  a 
shapely  hand.  "Good-by,  Mrs.  | 
Been  a  pleasure  to  meet  you." 

"That's  very  sweet.    Thanks 
much  for  your  courtesy." 
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MRS.  MULLER  went  out,  closi 
door,   and   rejoined  Hawley, 
was  waiting  in  the  long  passage. 

"It's  all  right,  Inspector  Hawl 
am  allowed  to  leave." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  madam." 

"I'm  just  going  to  get  my  handbi 
wrap.  I  wonder  if  you  would  be 
enough  to  ask  my  driver  to  bring  tl 
into  the  courtyard?  I  haven't  the  co 
to  face  all  those  reporters  outsid 
gate!" 

"I'll  see  to  it.  See  that  you're  no 
up,  too." 

But  Inspector  Hawley  had  been  ! 
ing  beside  the  car  for  nearly  ten  m:  i 
before   Mrs.    Muller,   wrapped    ii 
mink,  appeared. 

Her  appearance  aroused  Lord 
gale  from  a  savage  reverie.    Seat   : 
the  back  of  a  Rolls  sedanca  de  vil 
had  been  cursing  under  his  brea 
that    even    Binns,    his    chauffeur, 
flinched.  The  dainty  figure  of  Mrs. 
ler  diverted  his  ideas  into  a  new  ch; 
The  marquess  had  a  notoriously 
eye  for  a  horse  or  a  pretty  womar 
studied  the  piquant  profile,  petulani 
with  approval. 

In  fact,  he  stared  pointedly  until 
ley  opened  the  door  for  her.    The 
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'What  do  you  know.    Your  mother's  flying 
in  on  the  12-o'clock  broom — I  mean  plane" 
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;%&  plosed    and    the    inspeotor    went 
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to  clear  a  path  through  hungry 

iiinters. 

we  know  that  lady,  Binns?"  Lord 
*Mlt  demanded. 
;    ,  milord.    Not  to  the  best  of  my 

:dge,  that  is." 

eer.  Thought  we  did.   Ought  to." 
Muller's  car  was  driven  away 

tn  avenue  formed  by  disappointed 


•|«rs. 

Ose; 

HE  green  bedroom  Storm  Ken- 
smoked   one   of   the   cigarettes 
by  Elfie  from  a  policeman.    He 
the  recess  that  harbored  a  spin- 
ieel. 

w  that  the  crisis  has  come,"  he 
want  to  make  my  own  position 
want  you  both  to  know  that  my 
here  was  not  an  accident.   Since 
c  army  I  have  been  working  as  a 
ential  agent.    I  was  called  in  by 
jlengale  to  try  to  avert  what  hap- 
here  last  night." 

lat,  exactly,  do  you  mean  by 
happened  here  last  night'?"  Hil- 
ced. 

nean  your  meeting  with  Geoffrey 
ton." 

•u  are  not  trying  to  persuade  me  to 

Elfie    inquired    gruffly,    "that 

e  had  sense  enough  for  that?" 

u  mean,"  Hilary's  voice  was  cold, 

II  you  have  done,  for  which  I  have 
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'-■•■   o  grateful,  you  did  because- 

cause  I  was  paid  to  do  it?"  Ken- 
sked. 

/asn't  going  to  say  that." 
it  you  were   thinking  it.    And   it 
■ue.   I  have  not  been  paid.   I  shall 
paid.  I  consented  to  act  for  your 
because  he  was  a  man  in  deep 
~<^s,  and  because,  from  the  first  mo- 
met  you,  I  wanted  nothing  better, 
lg   more  than  to  serve  you.    On 
terms  alone  I  consented  to  do  my 
But  my  best  has  failed." 
iry  stood  up  and  crossed  to  Storm 
edy.    "Forgive  me,  Bill." 
3  you  mind,  Hilary,  if  I  ask  the 
ons  and  you  answer  them?" 
ihould  prefer  it." 

ppose  I  outline  what  I  imagine  to 
happened,   and    you   correct    me 
I  go  wrong?" 
ary  nodded. 

du  came  to   Hangover   House   to 
Geoffrey  Arlington."   Storm  Ken- 
spoke  slowly,  mustering  his  ideas, 
arranged  this  with  him.    Because 
iresume,  had  not  been  invited?" 
o.    I  didn't  even  know  he  was  in 
.nd  until  he  phoned  me  last  night, 
not  seen  him  for  a  year." 
pu  didn't  want  to  see  him.    The 
ng  was  forced  upon  you.   Now,  let 
ggest  that  he  had  used  you  in  some 
o  float  a  shady  transaction — used 
money,  too — and  that  he  threat- 
to  expose  the  facts  to  your  father 
you  did  meet  him.   Is  that  true, 
as  it  goes?" 

5,  as  far  as  it  goes,"  Hilary  said. 

nd  so  you  put  him  off  and  thought 

ling  over.    Or  you  may  have  been 

upted." 

wis  interrupted,"  Hilary  said.  "My 

called  at  Elfie's  flat." 
ou  were  planning  to  leave  London? 
his  journey  concern  the  same  mat- 
did,"  Elfie  broke  in.    "We  were 
away  to  try  to  stymie  his  game." 
ien  you  had  anticipated  his  turning 
Kennedy  asked. 

e  had  written  to  say  he  was  on  the 
Elfie    replied     again.      "Hilary 
dn't  read   his  letters.    But  /  read 

ou  didn't  want  to  be  seen  in  this 
company,"    Kennedy    went    on. 
so  you  suggested  a  secret  meeting 


lary's  hands  moved  restlessly.  "I 
?ht  there  would  be  a  crowd  at  Joan's 
I  hadn't  meant  to  come.  But  I 
here  once  before — to  a  garden  fete 
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— and  I  remembered  the  summerhouse, 
and  the  back  entrance.  At  ten  o'clock 
last  night  I  called  him  and  made  an  ap- 
pointment for  twelve  thirty.  I  thought  I 
could  slip  out  unnoticed." 

"Now — something  I  don't  know: 
What  was  your  object?"  Kennedy  asked. 

Hilary  bit  her  lip,  and  hesitated  for  a 
moment.  "To  prevent  him  forcing  his 
way  into  Elfie's  flat,  which  he  had  threat- 
ened, and  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  him 
that,  whatever  he  chose  to  do  about  it, 
I  should  never  consent  to  see  him  again." 

"Arlington  was  delayed  by  fog,"  Ken- 
nedy said,  thinking  aloud.  "Nearly 
everyone  had  gone  before  he  arrived. 
Were  you  waiting  for  him  in  the  sum- 
merhouse?" 

"No.  I  had  given  him  up.  He  found 
his  way  to  the  house.  I  turned  and  saw 
him  standing  behind  me." 

"And  what  did  you  do?" 

"I  made  him  come  out,  into  the  gar- 
den. I  didn't  want  to  be  discovered  with 
him,"  Hilary  said. 

"The  fog  was  dense  by  ■  that  time. 
Where  did  you  go?" 

"Down  the  slope,  toward  the  back 
gate." 

"How  far,  Hilary?" 

"Oh,  forty  or  fifty  yards." 

"And  what  happened?" 

Hilary  hesitated  again.  But  it  was 
only  to  collect  her  thoughts.  "He — 
Geoffrey — refused  to  believe  what  I  told 
him.  You  see,  I  had  met  him  when  I  was 
very  young — and  he  tried  to  appeal  to 
my  silly  sentiment  as  he  had  done  in 
those  days.  When  he  realized  that  it 
didn't  work  any  more,  he  changed  his 
tactics." 

"You  mean — he  threatened  you?" 

"He  tried  to.  That  was  where  he  made 
a  mistake.  I  may  be  soft  as  putty.  Elfie 
says  I  am.  But  no  one,  man  or  woman, 
can  bully  me.  It  brings  the  worst  out.  I 
had  in  my  bag  the  only  present  he  had 
ever  given  me.  It  was  an  Egyptian  neck- 
lace— I  had  brought  it,  wrapped  in  a 
handkerchief.  I  wanted  no  link,  no 
memory,  to  recall  the  misery  he  had 
meant  to  me.  When  I  told  him  to  go,  I 
thrust  the  thing  into  his  hand.  This  con- 
vinced him,  I  suppose,  that  I  meant  what 
I  had  said." 

KENNEDY  spoke  gently.  "You  must 
tell  me  what  appeal  he  tried  to  make 
to  your  sentiment." 

"He  made  all  sorts  of  appeals,"  Hilary 
said.  "But,  in  particular,  he  tried  to  con- 
vince me  that  his  life  was  in  danger." 

"From  whom?"  Kennedy  asked. 

"He  said,  during  the  year  he  had  been 
in  the  East,  that  he  had  lived  for  some 
time,  in  disguise,  in  Mecca.  He  showed 
me  a  knife,  which  he  took  from  a  sheath. 
He  swore  that  it  was  one  of  the  holy 
relics,  that  it  had  belonged  to  the 
Prophet's  wife.  He  declared  that  fanatics 
had  followed  him  to  England — had  fol- 
lowed him  here,  to  Hangover  House.  He 
claimed  to  be  penniless." 

"He  wanted  money?" 

Hilary  nodded,  miserably.  "He  said 
he  must  get  away — hide.  And  he  asked 
me  to  help  him — " 

"What  did  you  say?"  Kennedy  asked. 

"I  may  have  been  wrong — unjust.  I 
shall  never  know.  But  I  said  that  I  didn't 
believe  him.  I  said  that  I  didn't  care  in 
the  least  what  became  of  him.  It  was 
then  that  he  grew  violent,  and — threat- 
ened me.  I  turned,  and  ran.  Somehow, 
I  got  back  to  the  terrace.  He  was  run- 
ning after  me.  I  heard  him  call  out, 
'Larry!  Larry!' " 

On  that  word  Hilary  ceased,  as  though 
a  hand  had  been  clapped  over  her 
mouth.  Storm  Kennedy's  forehead  grew 
moist . . . 

Vividly,  a 'phantom  appeared  before 
his  mind's  eye.  He  saw  again  a  ghastly 
figure  on  a  shadowy  stair,  chalky  face, 
extended  arm.  He  heard  that  croaked, 
accusing  whisper: 

"La—  It  was  La—" 

(To  be  concluded  next  week) 
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NATURALLY,  when  you  use  your  flashlight, 
you  use  up  some  of  the  power  in  the  bat- 
teries. But  "Eveready"  batteries  recover  power 
between  uses  — thanks  to  a  reaction  of  chemicals 
in  the  batteries.  Yes,  "Eveready"  batteries  bounce 
back  for  extra  life!  Insist  on  "Eveready"  batteries 
for  your  flashlight  — they're  the  largest-selling 
brand  in  the  world! 

The  registered  trade-mark  "Eveready" 
distinguishes  products  of 

NATIONAL    CARBON    COMPANY,    INC. 

30  East  42nd  Street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
I  nil  of  Vmio»  Carbide  |I|M  and  Carbon  Corporation 
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FACE  OF  THE  U.S.A. 


Hoover  Dam 


Arizona 
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I  HE  face  of  the  U.S.A.  is  a  rich  face, 

T  blessed  by  nature  with  abundance  and 
variety.  But  the  people  of  the  States 
are  endlessly  changing  it  with  their  en- 
ergy and  ingenuity,  giving  it  brilliance 
and  strength — the  kind  of  strength  you  see  in  this 
portrait  of  Hoover  Dam  in  the  Colorado  River.  The 
United  States  Air  Force,  responsible  for  protect- 
ing this  great  source  of  power  from  aerial  attack, 
caught  its  grandeur  in  this  picture. 

Hoover  Dam  is  the  pride  of  America's  South- 
west. It  is  master  of  a  river  that  was  once  the  wild- 
est on  the  continent.  For  millions  of  years  the 
Colorado  gouged  the  land,  ground  it,  flooded  it, 
raged  and  roared  over  it'.  Every  month  it  dragged 
500,000  freight-car  loads  of  silt  from  the  snow 
country  of  Wyoming  2,000  miles  to  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

Into  this  raging  river,  into  this  whipping,  fluid 
monster  that  dug  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  1936,  plunged  this  mighty  wall 
— the  second  largest  water  and  power  project  in  the 
world. 

Controlling  the  Colorado  River,  it  regulates  an 
annual  flow  of  enough  water  to  cover  1 5,000  acres 
to  a  depth  of  1 ,000  feet.  The  water  it  holds  in  check 
forms  Lake  Mead  (top  right),  a  deep,  blue  reser- 
voir 1 15  miles  long. 

At  carefully  measured  intervals,  this  water  is  re- 
leased to  irrigate  farm  land  in  seven  states.  It  has 
already  reclaimed  much  of  the  great  desert  that  lay 
between  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  movement  of  the  water  through  the 
dam  spins  turbines  capable  of  generating  nearly  five 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  which  perform 
untold  numbers  of  jobs  for  more  than  3,000,000 
people,  most  of  them  250  miles  away  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

A  monument  to  civilization,  Hoover  Dam  is  also 
a  magnificent  lesson  in  the  spirit  of  America. 
Through  more  than  25  years  of  planning,  through 
almost  five  years  of  building,  seven  states — Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  California, 
Nevada,  Arizona — wrangled  over  the  disposition 
of  the  waters  the  dam  would  control  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  power  it  would  generate.  But  in  the 
end,  a  fair  settlement  was  made  without  compro- 
mising-the  rights  of  the  individual  states. 

Hoover  Dam  is  a  federal  project  that  cost  the 
people  more  than  $125,000,000  and  was  built  by 
the  Six  Companies.  Incorporated — a  group  of  fin- 
anciers and  construction  companies  on  the  West 
Coast  who  met  the  challenge  of  the  wild  Colorado 
head  on. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  colossal  job  kept  more  than 
5,000  skilled  employees  of  every  description  work- 
ing day  and  night.  In  the  early,  dangerous  days, 
when  the  walls  of  the  canyon  had  to  be  smoothed, 
110  men  lost  their  lives  and  13  more  died  of  the 
terrible  desert  heat  during  the  construction. 

But  the  job  was  done — and  done  well.  It  was 
like  building  poetry  into  the  earth.  The  spirit  of 
the  nation  was  magnificently  triumphant,  and  Hoo- 
ver Dam  took  its  place  in  the  face  of  the  U.S.A. 
— a  dynamic,  unforgettable  symbol  of  the  way 
America  grows.  Y 
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Rainy  weather  keeps  more  than  o«e  million 
Trico  Wiper  Blades  busy  in  Maryland  . . . 
and  tens  of  millions  throughout  the 
United  States.  When  your  windshield 
needs  new  blades,  or  arms,  TRICO  is  the 
name  to  remember.  For  a  clean  wind- 
shield between  rains,  install  aTrico  Washer 
—  the  "Two  Little  Squirts." 


TRICO  BLADES 

STANDARD  S0< 

"WRIST  ACTION  "  60i 


Trico  Products  Corporation,  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y. 


How  can  you  SELL  them 
unless  you 
TELL  them? 


This  Elliott  Cardvertiser  is  the  only  machine  in 
the  world  that  both  prints  and  addresses  Post 
Cards  and  will  address  anything  at  a  speed  of 
100  different  addresses  per  minute. 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE  CO. 


149-D  Albany  Street.  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

Established  1898  •  Rated  AAA -1 
Oui  buuklel  desi  ribes  28  models,  $45  to  $17,000 

HOW  DR.  ED  WARDS 
HELPED  ME  LICK 

clogging,  transient 

CONSTIPATION 


"Whenever  undigested  food  clogs  my  intes- 
tines and  causes  constipation  with  its  bad 
breath,  lack  of  pep,  sallow  skin — I  rely  on 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.'  They  always 
work  so  gently  yet  thoroughly,  giving  you 
such  complete,  satisfactory,  more  natural- 
like bdwel  movements!" 

For  years,  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards,  a  noted 
Ohio  Doctor,  successfully  relieved  his  con- 
stipated patients  with  his  famous  Olive 
Tablets — now  sold  by  drugstores.  Olive 
Tablets  are  a  strictly  all  vegetable  formula. 
They  act  on  BOTH  upper  and  lower  bowels 
and  clean  waste  from  entire  intestinal 
tract.  Follow  directions.  15*,  30«*.  60*. 


" Whatsamatter,  is  it  poison?"  Tommy 
asked. 

"It's  a  mousse." 

"No  kidding.  Who  shot  it?" 

"It's  a  dessert.  Don't  jar  it.  It'll  fall," 
Mrs.  Elder  said. 

"So  what'll  I  eat?" 

"Oh,  dear!"  Mrs.  Elder's  sigh  was  skit- 
tering toward  impatience.  "Wouldn't 
you  like  an  egg?" 

"I  ate  'em  for  breakfast." 

"I'll  give  you  money  for  a  malt." 

"Throw  in  an  extra  quarter  for  a  blood 
transfusion  and  you've  got  yourself  a 
deal,"  Tommy  said. 

"In  my  purse." 

Tommy  slouched  out  of  the  kitchen. 
The  big  sunny  living  room  smelled  pleas- 
antly of  orange  blossoms  and  babies'- 
breath.  A  nervous  little  man  with 
prominent  front  teeth  was  testily  arrang- 
ing a  basket  of  white  carnations.  Loops 
of  satin  ribbon  were  draped  over  the 
couch,  waiting  to  be  tied  to  the  white 
poles  that  formed  a  narrow  aisle  to  the 
fireplace.  . 

"Watch  out,  young  man." 

"I'm  not  doin'  anything,"  Tommy 
said. 

The  man  addressed  his  retort  over 
Tommy's  head.  "I  told  them  the  flowers 
wouldn't  be  as  fresh." 

"Well,  have  yourself  a  time,"  Tommy 
said  airily  and  dug  a  fifty-cent  piece  out 
of  his  mother's  purse.  He  went  upstairs 
to  get  a  slicker  and  nonchalantly  kicked 
open  the  door  to  his  bedroom. 

THE  bride-to-be  sat  cross-legged  on 
his  bed.  Her  hair  was  tied  into  small 
unbecoming  knots  with  tattered  pieces 
of  cloth  and  her  face  was  largely  ob- 
scured by  a  film  of  unpleasantly  gray 
cream. 

"Hi,  honey,"  she  said. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  in  here. 
Sorry." 

"That's  all  right.  Close  the  door, 
sweetie.  I  wouldn't  want  Pete  to  see  me." 

"Yeah."  He  closed  the  door  and 
waited  uncertainly. 

•    "I   look  pretty   scary,   don't   I?"   she 
said. 

"I  just  came  for  my  slicker,"  Tommy 
explained,  and  edged  across  the  room 
to  the  closet. 

"Oh,  listen,  ducky,  your  mother 
moved  your  things.  Seems  like  my  little 
sister  Susie's  glommed  onto  your  room. 
It's  only  for  one  night." 

Tommy  took  a  deep  breath  and 
counted  to  fifty  by  tens.  "Did  she  say 
where  she  put  my  gear?"  His  tone  was  a 
marvel  of  patience. 

"In  the  hall  closet,  I  think.  It's  aw- 
fully nice  of  you." 

"Yeah,"  Tommy  said. 

"Where're  you  off  to?" 

"The  show." 

"Isn't  it  darling  of  your  mother  to  give 
the  wedding?" 

"Yeah,"  Tommy  said. 

"I  couldn't  drag  Pete  all  the  way  back 
to  New  York  because  we  only  got  a 
week  off  and  there  wouldn't  have  been 
time  for  a  real  splash  like  this.  I  feel  like 
one  of  those  girls  in  the  soap  ads:  lovely 
and  engaged  and  almost  married." 

"Yeah." 

"It's  silly  to  babble  like  this.  I  guess 
I'm  a  little  nervous."  June  swung  off  the 
bed  and  went  to  the  dresser.  "Want  a 
cigarette?"  She  turned  toward  him.  She 
was  a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  rather  like 
a  Victorian  doll  with  precise  features 
and  a  quick  electric  smile. 

"I'm  in  training,"  he  said  gruffly. 

"Oh!  I'm  supposed  to  lie  down  till  my 
fitting.  My  dress  is  a  dream.  We  steamed 
it  out  in  the  bathroom  last  night.  Did  you 
see  it?" 

"Yeah.  When  I  tried  to  take  a 
shower." 


BEST  MAN 

Continued  from  page  13 

"Of  course,  it's  a  little  daring,  but  it's 
awfully  new." 

"Uh-huh,"  Tommy  said. 

"Tell  me  something,  Tommy.  Is  Pete 
nervous?" 

"He  talks  in  his  sleep." 

"About  me?"  she  asked. 

Tommy  looked  piteously  toward  the 
door  he  himself  had  closed  against  the 
outside  world.  "No,"  he  said  flatly.  "He 
talks  about  somebody  called  Jenny." 

"Really?"  June's  voice  tinkled  like  ice 
in  a  glass. 

Inwardly  Tommy  grinned.  "Yeah,  he 
talks  about  her  dimples." 

"Maybe  it's  sleeping  in  a  strange  bed 
that  does  it?" 

"Could  be." 

June  looked  at  herself  quizzically  in 
the  mirror.  "June  sounds  a  lot  like  Jen- 
nie when  you  say  it  fast.  Of  course,  I 
don't  have  dimples." 


"That's  right,"  Tommy  said. 

"Well,  have  a  nice  time  at  the 

Tommy  sauntered  from  the  roori 
the  cold  set  face  of  a  killer. 
Ladd  looked  like  that  in  a  movie  air 
hit  a  dame.  Tommy  went  to  the  nl 
and  sat  through  the  show  twice.  Wl  | 
got  out,  the  bright  summer  sunligh 
still  warm  on  the  pavement.  Hn 
Pinkie  Thompson  and  Mort 
pitching  pennies  back  of  Mr.  Jacil 
drugstore  and  stopped  to  watch 
After  a  moment  Mort  looked  up  an  i 
him. 

"Got  any  dough?"  Mort  asked. 

"I'm  loaded,"  Tommy  said. 

"Okay,  then.   Line  over  there,  [  1 
wall." 

Tommy   threw   the   pennies   dh. 
fully.    Five  minutes  later  Pinkie  pj 
up    his   jacket   off   the    ground, 
cleaned." 
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DEBUNKING 


The  traditional  Roman  nose  of  Uncle 
Sam  is  not  correct — most  of  our  early 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  had  straight  or 
barely  convex  noses. 


Big  people  with  bulging  muscles  are  just  &''>  ¥Jt 
as  intelligent,  on  the  average,  as  little  men  K*  wm 
with  flabby  muscles. 


The  cut-a-hair  test  for  razor  blade  keen- 
ness is  very  unreliable,  because  people's 
hairs  vary  more  than  300  per  cent  in 
diameter. 


The  school  bell's  ringing  does  not  prevent 
tardiness — children  are  less  tardy  when  it 
isn't  used. 


New  York  never  had  a  blizzard,  which 
technically  requires  the  carrying  of  a 
characteristic,  fine,  dry,  powdered  snow. 


Birds  migrate  southward  not  because  they 
get  chilly,  but  because  the  diminishing 
sunshine  alters  the  activity  of  their  pi- 
tuitary glands. 


The  darker  hue  of  a  child's  neck  is  not 
due  to  dirt,  but  to  the  chemical  melanin, 
which  deposits  less  generously  on  the  face. 


The  Liberty  Bell  did  not  ring  out  on  July  II V 

4,  1776— the  story  is  pure  myth.  UvLI 


The  motorized  fire  truck  doesn't  get  to 
fires  any  faster  than  the  horse-drawn  en- 
gine used  to,  due  to  current  traffic  con- 
gestion. 


A  bedroom  window  wide  open  all  night 
in  winter  does  not  lead  to  health,  but  to 
catching  colds. 


— W.  E.  FARBSTEIN 
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"You'll  just  have  to  steel  yourself  not  to  notice  the 
look  of  hurt  bewilderment  on  their  little  faces' 


LARRT    REYNOLDS 


ac 


too,"  Mort  said. 
iy  jingled  the  coins  in  his  pock- 
d  stuff.   You  guys  never  learn." 
Tommy,   when's   the   big   do- 
asked. 

u  gonna  be  best  man,  Tommy?" 

:  wanted  to  know. 

ah." 

x?"  Mort  asked. 

re.  Why  not?" 

ey're  murder.  I  wore  one  once,  to 
cle  Alex's  funeral." 

)body  wears  a  tux  to  a  funeral,  you 

Tommy  said. 

is  was  formal.  No  kiddin'.  We  got 

:ssed  up.  He  was  eccentric  or  some- 


V 


three  of  them  walked  along  the 
sd  streets. 

aybe  we'll  crash."  Mort  and  Pinkie 
at  each  other  happily.  "Wha- 
say.  Tommy?" 

ain't  my  party,"  Tommy  said, 
sure  never  thought  ole  Pete'd  get 
If  hooked,"  Mort  said, 
either  did  I."   Tommy  lengthened 
ride. 

>y,  you  oughtta  see  my  brother 
je,"  said  Pinkie  sadly.  "Four  kids. 
;e,  a  baby  sitter.  Can  you  figure  it?" 
;uess  you  and  Pete  won't  go  huntin' 
lore."  Mort  snickered  deeply.  "All 
>e  huntin'  for  is  a  way  to  get  outta 
>use." 

MMY  kicked  a  rock  out  of  his 
ith.    "That's  his  funeral.    Let  him 

about  it." 
rt  threw  a  bony  arm  around  Tom- 
shoulder.     "Lissen,    Tommy,    Bill 
r's  got  himself  an  old  Ford  motor, 
gonna  rebuild  it.    Pinkie  and  me's 

down    tonight.     We'll    honk    by, 

can't."  The  world  came  to  an  end 
►mmy's  voice, 
jow  come?" 

gotta  meet  a  girl,"  Tommv  said. 
|uh?" 

le's  sister's  comin'  in  at  the  bus 
at  seven.    I   gotta   pick   her   up 

>er's  for  March  12,  1949 


'cause  everybody's  gonna  be  rehears- 
ing." 

"You  mean  they  practice?  Like  a 
show?"  Mort  asked. 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so,"  Tommy  said. 

"You  ever  seen  her  before?"  Pinkie 
asked. 

"No,"  Tommy  said. 

"That's  tough."  Pinkie's  brow  was 
troubled.  "She's  probably  a  spook." 

"Yeah,"  Tommy  said. 

"Janie — that's  George's  wife's  sister 
— she's  a  spook,"  Pinkie  said. 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  Tommy?" 
Mort  asked. 

"Nothin'.  Only  she  was  at  the  wedding 
and  I  hadda  sit  with  her  when  she  ate 
and  everything,"  Pinkie  said. 


the  mam 
of  red  rum 

By  LOUIS 
FRANCIS  BUDENZ 


To  American  Communists, 
the  headlines  reporting  So- 
viet victories  in  China  aren't 
news  hut  simply  the  long- 
awaited  word  that  the  first 
step  toward  a  Red  White 
House  has  succeeded.  This 
Russian  plot  for  American 
conquest  through  the  Orient 
is  exposed  hy  a  former  insider 


In  VvOlliCFS  next  week 


"Murder,"  Mort  said. 

"1  issen,  if  you  ain't  never  seen  her, 
ma\  be  you  could  miss  her  by  accident — 
on  purpose,"  Pinkie  said. 

"Wise  guy,"  Tommy  said. 

"1  was  only  tryin'  to  help  out." 

They  had  arrived  in  front  of  the  white 
frame  house.  Tommy  despondently 
waved  his  friends  past  and  went  inside. 

Mrs.  Elder  hurried  out  of  the  dining 
room,  her  arms  filled  with  silver  trays. 
"Tommy,  where  were  you?  I've  been 
frantic." 

"1  went  to  the  show.  You  told  me  to." 

"I  know,  I  know,  but  it's  after  six. 
Susie  gets  in  at  seven." 

"So?"  Tommy  said. 

"Darling,  there  isn't  time  for  you  to 
eat  and  get  to  the  depot,"  Mrs.  Elder 
said. 

"Oh,  fine." 

"Look,  dear — I  have  a  wonderful 
idea.  I'll  give  you  some  money  and  you 
and  Susie  eat  out.  That'll  keep  you  both 
out  of  the  house  until  rehearsal  time." 

"Oh,  Maw!"  Tommy  said. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

Tommy's  mouth  clamped  shut  in  a 
thin,  stubborn  line. 

MRS.  ELDER  looked  at  him  quizzi- 
cally. "Oh,  I  suppose  you  never 
have  taken  a  young  lady  to  a  restaurant. 
But  you've  been  with  us.  You  just  order 
something  nice;  let  her  order  first  and 
afterward  pay  the  check  and  leave  ten 
per  cent  for  the  waiter.  Just  ten.  Your 
father  always  overtips.  That's  simple, 
isn't  it?" 

"That's  great,  that's  what  that  is," 
Tommy  said. 

"Don't  be  fresh." 

Rebellion  gave  him  strength.  "I  gotta 
go  meet  some  spook  and  feed  her  and 
cart  her  back.  What  am  I?  A  baby  sit- 
ter?" 

"Now  look  here,  young  man.  Susie  is 
fifteen  and  a  very  nice  little  girl.  You're 
going  to  make  her  week  end  with  us  as 
nice  as  you  can,"  Mrs.  Elder  said. 

Tommy  sighed.  "Pinkie  was  right." 

"What?"  Mrs.  Elder  said. 

"Nothin'." 

"She'll  be  wearing  a  blue  pique  dress 
and  hat." 

"Huh?"  Tommy  said. 

"Cotton  dress;  you'll  see  her." 

"I  can  hardly  wait." 

"And  you'd  better  change  your  shirt. 
Take  her  to  Grafton's;  it's  close,"  Mrs. 
Elder  said. 

"I'm  not  hungry  any  more,"  Tommy 
said. 

"Tommy?" 

"Okay." 

"And  then  walk  home  slowly.  That'll 
give  us  time  to  get  ready  here."  She  set 
the  trays  down  and  patted  him  absently. 
"It'll  all  be  over  soon.  Hurry  up,  sonny, 
because  Pete's  going  to  want  the  bath- 
room." 

Not  only  did  Pete  want  the  bathroom, 

•  he  had  it.    He  stood  before  the  mirror, 

his  handsome  face  covered  with  lather. 

The   bathtub  was  full  and   his  clothes 

hung  over  the  shower  door. 

"Hiya,  bub?"  Pete  said. 

"Get  the  lead  out,  will  you?  I  gotta  go 
to  the  depot." 

Pete's  face  disappeared  as  he  bent 
over  the  basin.  "Got  a  heavy  date?"  he 
asked. 

"Blow  it.  If  it  wasn't  for  you — " 
Tommy  started. 

Pete  came  up  gasping.  "What's  eatin' 
you?" 

"I'd  like  to  wash  up  if  you  don't 
mind,"  Tommy  said. 

"All  yours."  Pete  stripped  off  his  pants 
and  shoes  and  climbed  into  the  tub. 
"You  won't  pull  any  boners  tomorrow, 
will  you?" 

"I  can't  top  you,  buddy-buddy." 

"I  don't  get  it?" 

"You're  the  one  that's  gettin'  married, 
not  me,"  Tommy  said. 

"Hey,  I  thought  you  liked  June." 

"She's  all  right,"  Tommy  said,  letting 
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TAKE   TIME   TO    BE 


When  little  things  bother,  keep 
TRIM — the  lustre-bright  Nail  Clip- 
per that  makes  fingernails  neat! 
Sharp  true  edges  that  cut  clean  and 
quick;  a  deep-cut  file  that  really  files. 
Compact,  easv  to  control !         ,     .«, 


Actual  Silr 

25c 


at  liruj.  tobacco 

and  10c  store* 

Canada  ((lightly  turner 


FOR  COMPLETE  CARE  OF  NAILS 
The  W,  E.  Bassett  Co.,  Derby,  Conn. 


He  knows 

fish  is  delicious 

with 


/ 


Vi 


Sauce- 


the  dash 


that  makes  the  dish 

FREE—  "Cooklnfr  for  a  Man" 

Write  C.  F.  llfuhUin  A  Bro.,  Inc., 

Dept.  ('.  Hartford,  Conn. 


HOLDS,  starts  and  sets  up  screws  in  unhandy  places. 
Gripper  instantly  released  by  SPRING  ACTION, 
sliding  up  and  out  of  way  when  not  in  use.  Chrome 
vanadium  blades.  Highest  quality  throughout.  At 
leading  dealers.  Upson  Bros.,  Inc.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


i^SLUGGISH? 


Feel  Alive  Again  with  JAD 

Sluggish  constipation  need  no  longer  slow  you 
down,  make  you  feel  dull  and  logy.  Jad  ®  the 
gentle,  quick  acting  laxative  can  give  you  wonder- 
ful relief  within  an  hour,  make  you  feel  better 
faster.  Yes,  Jad  works  fast,  but  smoothly,  to  give 
you  the  kind  of  relief  you  want.  Jad  is  alkaline, 
reduces  excess  stomach  acidity  as  it  makes  bowels 
move  again.  Switch  to  Jad  today  for  that  new 
alive  feeling.  At  all  druggists. 

^EYE-GENE 

RelievesTIREDEYESInSECONDS! 

Wonderful   EYE-GENE!   Just 

two  drops  in  your  eyes  that  arc 

tired    or    irritated    from   wind, 

glare,  overwork,  lack  of  sleep, 

reading,  driving  or  movies— will 

relieve,  rest,  refresh,  clear  them 

in  seconds.   Use   it  every  day. 

EYE-GENE  is  safe  and  gentle. 

25t,  60f.   and   $1.00  in  handy 

eye-dropper  bottles 

at  Pruggists      /tS"'  I^Si^s. 

everywhere.      /^Gturantttd  b/^\ 

Insist    on     Uo«IHo»»k«,W/     RtUtvtdi  resled 

EYE-GENE!    N*5^*!!!2«S>'       cleared  the  next! 


Weary,  irritated 
one  minute . , , 


as  little  water  as  possible  drip  over  his 
hands. 

"She's  crazy  about  you,"  Pete  said. 

"She  oughtta  be.  She's  livin'  in  my 
room." 

"So?"  Pete  glared. 

"So  I'd  like  it  back,"  Tommy  said. 

A  heavy  surcharged  silence  fell  be- 
tween them.  Tommy  felt  a  hard  unfa- 
miliar knot  in  his  chest.  This  wasn't  like 
old  times.  He  and  Pete  got  along.  Only 
last  week  when  his  mother  had  made 
him  clean  out  his  drawer,  he'd  reread 
all  Pete's  letters  from  overseas,  and 
sorted  and  filed  the  trophies  Pete  had 
sent  to  him:  the  Nazi  helmet,  the  Ger- 
man Luger,  the  camera. 

He'd  remembered  the  nights  when 
he'd  lain  awake  staring  at  the  street  light 
outside,  feeling  his  mouth  go  dry  while 
some  radio  announcer  calmly  recounted 
the  agonized  clash  of  armies  thousands 
of  miles  away,  counting  Pete's  chances. 
And  the  home-coming.  That  had  been  a 
lulu.  Old  Pete  pounding  on  the  door  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Tommy 
leaning  out,  tense  and  alert,  to  see  the 
khaki  figure  that  looked  so  much  taller 
and  thinner.  Then  taking  the  stairs  four 
at  a  time,  then  pounding  at  him  and 
shouting  a  desperate  incoherent  wel- 
come. 

"If  you're  going  to  pick  up  Susie, 
you'd  better  get  off  the  dime."  Pete 
emerged  from  the  tub,  dripping,  vibrant 
and  assertive. 

The  waves  of  sentiment  ebbed  sud- 
denly from  Tommy.  "I'll  make  it,  I'll 
make  it." 

"And  treat  her  right." 

"Look,  I'm  just  supposed  to  pick  her 
up.  From  there  on,  she's  on  her  own," 
Tommy  said. 

Pete  stopped  drying  himself.  His  eyes 
narrowed,  his  mouth  went  tight.  "She'd 
better  have  a  good  time,"  he  said  flatly. 

Tommy  squared  his  thin  shoulders. 
"Are  you  telling  me?"  His  voice  slid  up, 
destroying  the  effect. 

"I'm  telling  you,"  Pete  said. 

"You  know  something?  I  don't  think 
there's  room  in  this  house  for  both  of 
us."  That  had  come  from  the  movie  that 
afternoon.  It  impressed  Tommy  then — 
it  didn't  impress  Pete  now. 

"Go  away,  you  bother  me,"  he  said. 

TOMMY  sauntered  for  the  door. 
"You're  sure  gonna  look  great  with  a 
rine  through  your  nose,  Pete,"  he  chor- 
tled. 

The  wet  washrag  splattered  ineffectu- 
ally against  the  closed  door.  .  .  . 

The  bus  station  was  crowded.  Tommy 
stopped  to  buy  gum.  Putting  two  pieces 
into  his  mouth,  he  casually  surveyed  the 
people  streaming  in  from  the  runway. 
Then  he  saw  her.  She  was  two  inches 
taller  than  he,  with  mousy  blond  hair 
and  teeth  so  heavily  braced  they  looked 
wired  for  sound. 

"Holy  Moses!"  he  breathed  distract- 
edly to  himself.  "Holy  Moses!"  Slowly/ 
the  sweat  running  warm  between  his 
shoulder  blades,  he  inched  up  to  her. 

"I've  been  sent  to  get  you,"  he 
mouthed  gutturally. 

"What?"  the  girl  said. 

"I'm  supposed  to  take  you  out  to  din- 
ner." He  tried  not  to  look  at  her  face. 
That  left  her  dress  which  was  horribly, 
intensely  blue. 

"You've  got  a  nerve."  Her  voice  was 
thick  and  unpleasant. 

"If  you  don't  want  to  eat,  it's  okay 
with  me."  He  jammed  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  rocked  slightly  on  his  heels. 
He  was  pleased  to  discover  that  he  was 
in  command  of  the  situation. 

"I'm  going  to  call  the  station  attend- 
ant." The  girl  looked  around  with  pop- 
ping eyes.   "They'll  put  you  in  jail." 

Tommy  looked  at  her  contemptu- 
ously. "Say,  what's  the  matter  with  you 
anyway?" 

The  girl  had  spotted  an  attendant.  She 
was  making  wild  gestures  with  her  hand. 

Suddenly  a  white-hot  streak  of  terror 
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MY  cm 

WAS  STOLE! 

By  E.  JOHN  LONG 
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•  If  you  own  an  automobile  * 
X  you're  bait  for  the  country's  J 

•  third  most  prevalent  crime —  * 

•  car  theft.  But  your  chances  • 
£  of  beating  the  crooks  will  go  * 

•  up  a  thousand  per  cent  if  you  * 

•  read  My  Car  Was  Stolen 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  /n  CollierS  ic*«  wcefe 

•  • 
••••••••••*•.••••••••••••••• 

shuddered  through  him.  "You're  Susan 
Stuart,  aren't  you?" 

The  girl  had  both  hands  in  the  air  now. 
People  were  turning  to  look. 

"Well,  aren't  you?"  Tommy  de- 
manded. 

"I  am  not." 

The  attendant  was  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  Tommy  ducked  out 
through  the  door  onto  the  runway.  He 
leaned  against  the  wall,  weak  and  breath- 
less. Slowly  he  turned  and  looked 
through  the  window.  The  tall  girl  was 
sketching  a  dramatic  story  in  the  air. 
Even  from  where  he  stood  he  could  see 
it  made  him  out  a  cross  between  Jack 
the  Ripper  and  the  Wolf  Man.  When 
his  heart  stopped  pounding  he  made  a 
silent  heartfelt  vow.  He'd  get  Pete  for 
this.  Wild  schemes  presented  themselves. 
In  Tommy's  mind  they  were  almost  in 
color,  so  violent  were  his  feelings. 

A  bus  roared  up  to  the  runway.  A  mo- 
ment later  a  girl  in  a  light  blue  dress  put 
a  delicate  arched  foot  down  on  the  plat- 
form. Tommy  looked  up  from  there. 
The  face  was  small  and  piquant,  framed 
in  lustrous  hair  that  curled  around  a  little 
pointed  hat.  He  felt  himself  drawn  for- 
ward as  if  by  a  magnet,  then  suddenly 
he  stopped.  He  wasn't  going  to  bite 
twice,  but  the  vision  was  coming  toward 
him.  She  paused  a  few  feet  away,  sur- 
veyed him  with  a  half-quizzical  smile, 


then  she  spoke.   "Are  you  supp 
meet  me?" 

Tommy  found  his  voice  had  go 
gether.   He  nodded. 

"I'm    Susan    Stuart.     You're 
brother,  aren't  you?" 

Again  his  head  waggled  loose! 
firmation. 

"I'm  sorry  to  put  you  to  this 
She  smiled. 

"No  trouble,"  he  said  wooden 

She  picked  up  the  overnight 
her  side.    "Do  we  take  a  bus  or 
thing?" 

Tommy  felt  her  voice  stir  him  1 
sound  of  wind  chimes  moving  on 
mer  breeze.  "We're  supposed  t( 
is — I'm  taking  you  to  dinner." 


/■ 


ALL  of  a  sudden  it  was  an  a] 
.  ment,  a  rendezvous — a  destin 
took  to  it  like  a  duck  to  watei 
warm  hand  rested  lightly  on  hi 
"Swell,  I'm  starved,"  she  said. 

He  made  his  feet  move  one  af 
other  in  the  right  direction,  but  I 
most  part  he  was  flying  blind, 
where  close  to  his  head  there 
scent  of  apple  blossoms  and  on  the 
the  neat  emphatic  click  of  her  sho 

"Do  you  go  to  college?"   She 
her  face  to  him. 

Again,  a  nervous  flutter  beat  tl 
his  stomach.  Well,  did  he  go  to  ■ 
or  didn't  he?  How  old  was  she 
she  like  college  men?  Aw,  she 
know  he  was  alive.  So  why  not  gi 
her  straight?  "No." 

"I'm  glad  of  that.    I'm  sure  1 
with  college  men.  They  ritz  you." 

"Yeah,"  Tommy  said. 

"I  suppose  Junie's  on  her  ear. 
estly,  the  way  she  carries  on,  you'c 
getting  married  was  the  only  thin: 
happened  to  you." 

His  steps  slowed.  She  was  on  his 
"You  said  it." 

He  saw  they  were  at  Grafton's 
fully,  as  though  he  were  balant 
glass  of  water  on  his  head,  he  open  id 
door  and  stood  aside  for  Susan.  ( 
the  confusion  of  people  and  tabU 
steaming  dishes  emerged  a  softly  1 
ner.  Tucked  behind  a  pillar  it  bee 
world  in  itself. 

"Well,  what'll  you  have?" 

"You  order,"  she  said. 

He  could  have  commanded  a 
"Okay."   The  nod  to  the  waiter 
graceful  compromise  between  a  ( 
arms  and  good  manners.  id  ca 
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"Would  you  let  me  have  your  olive  pits,  mister?"        hsch>  •■« 
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"Ha,  ha,  you're  a  riot,  Dave.     Now 
seriously,  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 


»,  sir?" 
ntyH    e  dinner,"  Tommy  said. 

;y  were  alone.   "You  know  some- 
she  said.   "I'm  scared  about  to- 
)w.  Last  week  I  dreamed  I  tripped 
aftotl    ig  down  the  aisle  and  spoiled  ev- 
ng."   She  leaned  across  the  table. 
)uld  see  the  beat  of  her  long  silky 
as  she  lowered  her  eyes.  "I'm  sup- 
to  wear  glasses,"  she  confided, 
n  twenty  twenty."    The  male  de- 

itself. 
rvish  I  were." 
liy   don't  you   wear   glasses?"   he 

►me  of  the  boys  I  know  don't  like 

h!"  There  were  rivals.  He  ate  saw- 

ind  cardboard,  left  ten  per  cent  of 

heck   and   piloted   the   weak-eyed 

n  silently  out  of  the  restaurant. 


HEN  they  got  home,  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  rehearsal, 
stood  in  front  of  the  fireplace  in 
v    \  and  bare  feet,  with  Pete,  tall  and 
i~   some,  beside  her.    She  clutched  a 
uet  of  crumpled   newspapers  and 
'as  crying.  When  she  saw  Susie,  she 
restraint  and  the  bouquet  to  the 
and  flung  herself  into  her  little 
s  arms, 
so  happy,"  she  sobbed, 
t  be  silly,"  said  Susan  calmly. 
Dm  his  corner  Tommy  admired  Su- 
common  sense.    She  had  no  finer 
gs,  but  she  had  her  feet  on  the 
id. 

Elder  edged  up  to  him.   "You're 
•eing  very  nice  to  Susan." 
s  wounded  feelings  bled  anew.  "I'm 
onna  muscle  in  on  any  other  guy's 


it  are  you  talking  about?" 
othing — nothing  at  all." 
/ell,  we're  going  to  walk  through 
■ceremony   and   I   want   you  to   oe 
ous  and  friendly.    You  owe  it  to 

ete'll  get  his,"  Tommy  said  darkly. 
Bi't  worry  about  that." 
.VTmm."    Mrs.  Elder's  mind  was  al- 
•^  dealing  with  the  problem  of  fold- 
•hairs.   She  moved  off. 

?mmy   let  his  backbone  sag  along 
■wall.    Some  show:  June  crying  all 
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over  everybody;  Pete  looking  like  he  was 
going  to  pass  out;  a  lot  of  men  moving 
in  baskets  of  flowers;  and  Susan  looking 
across  at  him  with  cool,  incurious  eyes. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Elder  was  rapping  on 
the  piano  for  attention:  "Please,  dar- 
lings, just  once  more.  Junie,  can  you 
stand  it?" 

June  made  a  damp  acquiescence. 

"Pete?"  Mrs.  Elder  asked. 

"I  love  it." 

"Susie,  you  just  follow  down  the  aisle. 
And  don't  look  at  your  feet,  dear." 

Tommy  had  slithered  halfway  into 
the  dining  room  when  his  mother's  voice 
rang  out  like  a  top  sergeant's.  "And 
where  do  you  think  you're  going?" 

"Gotta  see  a  guy." 

"You  walk  down  with  Susan.  Stand 
beside  her  in  the  hall  and  when  I  start 
playing,  walk  in,"  Mrs.  Elder  said. 

The  hall  was  dark,  austere.  No  trace 
of  wedding  show,  only  the  familiar  coat 
rack,  the  mirror,  the  warm  closeness  of 
a  summer  night. 

"I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  the  dinner," 
Susan  said. 

"Glad  you  liked  it."  He  examined  the 
set  of  his  tie  in  the  glass. 

"Only— Tommy?" 

"Huh?" 

"I  had  a  swell  time,  but  .  .  .  you  didn't 
talk  very  much  after  I  told  about  the 
glasses." 

"I  was  eating."  His  voice  was  full  of 
the  immemorial  privilege  erf  man  at 
meat. 

"Oh!"  Susan  said. 

The  music  sounded  from  the  other 
room. 

"That's  us,"  he  said. 

Slowly  he  took  her  arm  and,  fighting 
down  the  indescribable  sadness  he  felt  at 
the  touch  of  her  against  him,  they  moved 
into  the  living  room.  Pete  and  Junie 
turned  to  look,  their  faces  stiff  and  set; 
Mrs.  Elder  grimly  thumped  the  strains 
of  the  wedding  march;  the  aisle  stretched 
endlessly  before  them — and  Susan 
tripped  and  fell. 

There  was  a  flutter  and  a  rush  and 
they  closed  in  on  her.  Tommy  saw  her 
lip  tremble  as  she  fought  back  the  tears. 

"Stumblebum — that's  me,"  she  said. 

Nobody  denied.  Then  slowly  Tommy 
bent  over  her  and  held  out  his  hand.  She 


turned  away  from  it.  and  it  was  Pete 
who  pulled  her  upright. 

"Well,  that  was  enough  anyway,"  said 
Mrs.  Elder.  "We're  all  tired  and  we'll 
all  feel  better  in  the  morning." 

That  was  a  lie.  The  morning  was  aw- 
ful. Tommy  slept  on  the  couch  with  his 
feet  knotted  under  him  and  his  feelings 
knotted  inside  him. 

Later  the  bridegroom  ate  a  hearty 
breakfast.  Tommy  ate  his  standing  up. 
There  was  only  room  for  one  at  the  table 
because  there  were  platters  of  things  half 
covering  it. 

The  bridegroom,  the  bride,  her  sister, 
who  had  become  nameless,  and  his 
mother  had  a  hot  bath.  He  got  wet  in 
three  tablespoons  of  cool  water.  Every- 
one helped  everyone  else  get  dressed. 

He  faced  the  unfamiliar  terrors  of  a 
stiff  shirt  and  a  black  tie  alone  in  the 
maid's  room.  There  were  whispered  con- 
ferences between  his  father  and  Pete  and 
hushed  conversation  between  his  mother 
and  June.  No  one  spoke  a  word  to  him. 

I  IKE  an  invading  horde,  the  guests 
A  arrived.  Tommy  was  looking  in  the 
mirror  at  the  wreck  of  what  had  once 
been  a  man,  when  his  mother  came  in. 

"Darling,  your  hair  needs  slicking — 
and  your  tie — well,  never  mind  your  tie, 
you'll  have  to  go  down." 

If  he  had  been  ordered  to  the  steppes 
of  Siberia  he  could  have  borne  it  better. 
"Down  where?" 

"To  the  guests.  I'm  not  combed.  Junie 
can't  be  seen;  Susan,  she's  helping  June 
— it's  got  to  be  you,"  Mrs.  Elder  said. 

"Famous  last  words." 

"Just  say,  'I'm  glad  you've  come.' 
Then  show  them  to  a  chair  and  smile." 

"Some  joke!"  Tommy  said. 

"Tommy.  .  .  ." 

Resignation  finally  overcame  him. 
"I'll  do  it,  but  I'm  not  saying  I'll  do  it 
good." 

He  went  slowly  down  the  stairs  and 
paused,  startled,  on  the  landing.  Some- 
thing had  happened.  What  had  been 
painfully  confused  the  day  before  had 
now  fused  into  a  pattern  of  flowers  and 
sunlight  and  satin  that  struck  the  eye 
with  its  beauty,  and  in  some  mysterious 
way,  he  was  part  of  it. 

People  smiled  and  looked  at  him  with 
respect  as  though  he  had  just  emerged 
from  a  shell. 

"Well,  well,  how  you've  grown!"  was 
one  tack  and,  "This  is  quite  a  day  for 
you,  isn't  it,  son?"  was  another.  He  did 
what  his  mother  had  told  him  to  do:  He 
smiled.  His  face  grew  stiff,  his  head 
ached,  but  he  smiled,  and  then  his 
mother  was  beckoning  him  from  the 
stairs. 

"Come  up  now.  Susan's  ready.  You 
bring  her  down,  and  wait  for  the  mu- 
sic," Mrs.  Elder  said. 

There  was  a  rustle  of  taffeta,  and  Su- 
san was  by  his  side.  Her  nearsighted 
eyes  looked  deep  into  his  and  the  wind- 
chime  voice  sounded  in  his  ear. 

"Tommy — when  I  told  you  about  my 
boy  friends  not  liking  glasses — I — I 
wanted  you  to  think  I  had  them.  Boy 
friends,  that  is.  June  says  that's  tech- 
nique." 

"You  ought  to  stand  on  your  own  two 
feet,"  he  said  gruffly. 

She  giggled  slightly.  "But  I  don't.  You 
saw  me  last  night." 

"You  look — beautiful — today." 

"And  you  look  so  handsome,"  she 
said. 

Firmly  and  with  a  new  granted  au- 
thority he  took  her  arm.  "Hang  on  to 
me,"  he  said  and  started  for  the  aisle.  He 
walked  slowly  all  the  way,  feeling  very 
tall  and  very  protective.  When  a  mur- 
mur rose  behind  him  for  the  bride,  he 
did  not  flinch.  Across  from  him,  bathed 
in  the  warmly  radiant  sunshine,  Susan 
smiled  shyly  at  him.  He  had  forgiven 
her  female  frailty  and  brought  her  here 
in  safety,  and  part  of  the  sudden  surge  of 
solemn  music  and  hushed  expectation 
was  for  them.  U^ll — ll — i 
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Cus/imon  Motor  Scooters 
give  you  tho  world*  most  eco- 
nomical noV  Motor  to  work.  play, 
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whore  you  want  to  go  quickly, 
economically,  conveniently  No 
parking  problem,  no  garage  prob- 
lem! No  battery  to  charge  or  re- 
place -  no  radiator  to  freeze  or 
boil  dry  -  no  expensive  mainte- 
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There's  a  Cushman  for  every  use 
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Do  as  millions  now  do  and  you'll  never 
have  corns!  At  first  sign  of  sore  toes  from 
new  or  tight  shoes,  protect  them  with  Dr. 
Sertoli's  Zino-pads.  Pain  ends  at  once  and 
corns  stopped  before  they  can  develop!  But 
—  if  you  have  corns,  callouses  or  bunions — 
soothing,  cushioning  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads  will  instantly  stop  painful  shoe  fric- 
tion, lift  pressure  from  sen- 
sitive spot.  Used  with  the 
separate  Medications  in- 
cluded, Zino-pads  quickly 
remove  corns  and  callouses. 
No  other  method  does  all 
these  things  for  you. 


NO  OTHER  PAD  LIKE  IT!  New  painted  creep 
proof  pinked  edge  molds  pad  to  toe  and  fool. 
Prevents  slipping;  does  away  with  clumsy  tap- 
ing Downy-soft.  Fleah  color.  Won't  come  off  in 
hath.  As  eaay  to  apply  as  a  postage  stamp.  Zino- 
pads  are  made  in  4  special  sizes  and  shapes. 
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KING  COTTON  GETS  A  HOTFOOT 


Continued  from  page  46 


conflagration.  "Marster  Price"  started 
striking  matches  at  the  age  of  six — just 
to  see  them  flare.  At  nine,  he  got  a  lick- 
ing for  striking  them  under  $5,000  worth 
of  his  father's  cotton,  and,  when  he  was 
eleven,  he  earned  a  repeat  performance 
by  nearly  burning  down  the  community 
gin  house. 

When  it  came  time  for  young  Price  to 
make  up  his  mind  about  the  future,  he 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as  thou- 
sands of  his  contemporaries:  He  wouldn't 
be  a  farmer,  he  couldn't  afford  it.  So  he 
took  a  textile  engineering  course  at  Geor- 
gia Tech  and  a  business  course  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  Unable  to  stick 
to  prosaic  jobs,  he  chucked  everything 
to  become  a  flying-circus  pilot.  But  the 
depression  had  made  even  neck  risking 
unprofitable.  Ex-stunt  pilot,  dreamer 
and  prodigal  son,  he  was  forced  back  to 
the  farm  to  join  his  two  brothers,  Jack 
and  K.  T.  There,  he  set  the  only  portion 
of  himself  to  work  that  he  carid  to  ex- 
ert— his  brain. 

Inspired  by  a  War  Photo 

His  hot  idea  came  to  him  one  morning 
at  the  breakfast  table  in  1935.  His  eyes 
fell  on  a  newspaper  picture  of  an  Italian 
flame  thrower  blasting  a  pillbox  in  Ethi- 
opia, and  the  question  clicked  into  his 
brain:  If  fire  can  burn  foliage  from 
around  a  pillbox  without  burning  the 
pillbox  itself,  why  can't  the  same  fire,  if 
regulated,  burn  weeds  and  grass,  and  not 
the  tougher  cotton  stalks? 

Remembering  McLemore's  youth,  Ne- 
gro field  hands  were  not  surprised  when 
he  grabbed  a  blowtorch  and  began 
crawling  up  and  down  the  cotton  rows. 
"Lawd,"  they  whispered,  looking  sky- 
ward, "Mist'  Price  he  always  been  a  fire- 
bug! Now  he  out  tryin'  to  set  de  world 
on  fire!" 

McLemore  was  trying  to  do  just  that, 
though  he  didn't  guess,  at  the  beginning, 
to  what  extent  he  would  succeed.  All 
his  life  he  had  been  looking  for  a  way 
to  rout  the  South's  ridiculously  primi- 


tive farming  methods.  Though  his  fa- 
ther owned  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  cotton  plantations  and  had  bought  the 
first  tractor  ever  used  in  Alabama,  Mc- 
Lemore often  joked,  "Cotton  farming 
hasn't  changed  much  since  the  time  of 
Moses."  And  it  was  true,  whether  he 
meant  his  father,  Moses  McLemore,  or 
the  Biblical  Moses. 

Swarms  of  ragged  hoe  hands  still 
teemed  over  the  McLemore  farm  and 
bank  roll.  Paying  them  still  ate  up  most 
of  the  profit. 

In  1940,  to  the  consternation  of  neigh- 
bors, Price  drove  his  first  big  blowtorch 
on  wheels  out  of  the  tool  shed.  With  fire 
spouting  from  its  rear,  he  turned  into 
the  nearest  cotton  patch.  Looking  back 
through  the  flames  he  was  afraid  he  was 
burning  up  everything.  To  his  embar- 
rassment he  discovered  he  apparently 
was  burning  up  nothing  at  all.  The  hated 
weeds  seemed  to  roll  from  beneath  his 
fire  as  strong  and  green  as  ever.  Dully, 
he  realized  it  was  lunchtime.  The  audi- 
ence that  had  collected  grinned,  "I  told 
you  so,"  and  he  left  for  home,  a  tired  and 
disappointed  man. 

But  when  he  returned  an  hour  later 
to  drag  off  his  "no-good"  machine,  a 
lovely  sight  was  taking  place  before  his 
eyes.  As  he  stared,  weeds  and  grass 
were  turning  brown  and  sere  as  if  from 
the  bite  of  a  heavy  frost.  Some  were 
already  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  Others 
were  collapsing  while  he  watched.  The 
cotton  seemed  to  stand  taller  than  ever, 
and,  as  the  days  passed,  it  stood  in  a 
clean,  weed-bare  field. 

Accidentally,  and  to  the  amazement  of 
its  inventor,  the  galloping  blowtorch 
soon  proved  it  could  perform  three  other 
tricks.  Large  percentages  of  boll  weevils, 
undaunted  by  the  sun's  heat  of  125  de- 
grees, fall  into  McLemore's  blast  and  die. 
Many  that  don't  fall  on  their  own  are 
jarred  from  the  stalks  by  tiny  bumpers 
preceding  the  flames. 

For  20  years  the  limbs  of  the  cotton 
plant  have  failed  to  respond  to  breeders 
who  have  tried  to  coax  them  into  grow- 
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"Just  feast  your  eyes  on  that,  Mr.  Milhan!  Wouldn't 
you  rather  have  that  than  an  old  twenty-dollar  bill?"         bakdcl 


ing  higher  up  on  the  stalk.  Irritated  by 
McLemore's  flames,  the  limbs  move  from 
six  to  eight  inches  farther  up  the  stalk 
and  thus  get  their  white  bolls  up  out  of 
the  dirt  and  at  a  height  convenient  to 
the  grasp  of  the  mechanical  cotton 
picker. 

Finally,  the  billions  of  tiny  grass  seed, 
which  once  escaped  the  hoe  and  have 
been  accustomed  to  sprout  after  each 
rain,  go  up  in  a  puff  of  smoke. 

As  early  as  1946,  at  the  Mississippi 
Delta  Experimental  Station  where  the 
greatest  number  of  tests  have  been  run 
on  fire  farming,  Engineer  T.  L.  Baggette 
announced:  "We  know  that  in  the  me- 
chanically produced  cotton  crop . . .  there 
is  a  distinct  absence  of  vines  and  weeds. 
The  crop  is  clean.  The  mechanical  cot- 
ton picker  .  .  .  will  do  a  better,  more 
efficient  job  as  the  result  of  using  the 
flame-cultivator  in  weed,  grass  and  vine 
control." 

Torch  Used  for  Varied  Crops 

McLemore's  patented  torch  was  first 
used  commercially  in  the  early  1940s  in 
the  cane  and  beet  fields  of  Louisiana, 
where  it  is  now  standard  equipment. 
Variations  of  his  hot  idea  have  burned 
weeds  from  the  pineapple  fields  of  Ha- 
waii. They  have  sizzled  over  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  cornlancls.  They  have  nozzled 
among  citrus  groves  from  Florida  to 
California.  Found  practical  even  on 
many  tender  vegetable  crops,  they  are 
now  in  use  on  the  20,000-acre  Seabrook 
Farms  of  New  Jersey. 

But  only  now  is  mass  production  by 
their  manufacturers  beginning  to  bring 
them  in  numbers  to  the  cotton  fields,  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed. 

How  soon  can  they  bring  the  long- 
awaited  revolution?  Well,  at  McLe- 
more's plantation,  the  revolution  has 
already  begun  in  earnest. 

At  The  Oaks  last  season,  McLemore 
scorched  all  nonmechanized  competitors 
where  they  are  tenderest — right  in  the 
money  department.  He  burned  them  up 
by  producing  twice  as  much  cotton  per 
acre  for  seven  cents  less  per  pound  (or 
$35  less  per  bale). 

It  took  nonmechanized  neighbors  235 
man-hours  to  produce  a  bale  of  cotton. 
It  took  McLemore  11! 
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All  told,  with  the  aid  of  the  "O 
blowtorch  neighbors  once  chuckled 
he  skinned  them  by  an  extra  pro 
$10,000  on  his  300  acres  of  cotton  a' 
Two  men  raised  the  300  acres  from 
to  finish! 

But  what  will  become  of  the  So 
surplus  population?  Won't  machine 
millions  out  of  work?  Won't  the  j 
houses  be  overflowing  and  the  fe  l. 
and  state  governments  become  imp 
ished  trying  to  take  care  of  all  the 
placed  workers? 

"Predictors  of  such  calamitous 
penings  are  far  more  fluent  with 
tongues  than  with  their  brains,"  M  7^ 
more  recently  told  a  Congressional 
cultural  committee.    "The  facts  are   . 
for  the  most  part,  machines  are  t; 
the  place  of  labor  that  has  ahead; 
the  farm  for  a  more  profitable  am 
joyable  living. 

"The  South  has  lost  40  per  cent  o 
labor  off  its  farms  already,"  he  p 
out,  "and  machines  had  little  to  do 
it.  The  labor  simply  went  to  find  i 
attractive  work  in  war  plants  and  < 
places,  and  it  never  came  back.  Acti 
it's  the  lack  of  labor,  as  much  as 
thing  else,  that  is  bringing  about  < 
plete  mechanization." 

Recently,  two  young  farmers, 
war  veterans,  drove  50  miles  to  ask 
Lemore's  help.  "We've  got  160  J 
planted  in  cotton,"  they  told  him. 
our  labor's  quit  and  we're  left  with 
hoe  hands.  They  can't  chop  a  thir 
of  our  crop  in  time!  Will  this  fl; 
weeder  work?  And  can  you  help  u: 
one?" 

McLemore  said  yes  in  reply  to 
questions,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
hoe  the  two  boys  were  able  to  make 
crop. 

McLemore  himself  would  have 
farming  if  he  had  had  to  "fool  w 
labor  shortages.    As  it  is,  he  is  sqi 
ing  by  very  nicely.    A  flying  colom 
the  last  war,  he  is  now  setting  the 
for    the    new-style,    plantation-ow 
Southern  colonel.    With   three  or 
employees  on  his  whole  2,000  acres  ! 
living  in  greater  luxury  than  the  oru. 
pre-Civil  War  colonel  who  once. live 
the  same  rambling  manor  and  owned 
slaves. 

To  buy  the  machinery  McLemore 
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a  a  150-acre  unit  would  now  cost 

$10,000.   But  57,500  of  this  goes 

mechanical  picker.    Subtract  the 

>f  the  picker,  which   the  smaller 

r  can  buy  on  a  co-operative  basis 

t  on  a  custom  basis — and  consider 

le  flame-cultivator  can  be  bought 

>m  $400  to  S600,  depending  on  its 

,  nd  you  get  a  startling  fact.   With 

day  of  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  for 

iery,  any  fairly  large  farmer  can 

:e  completely  right  now. 

lent  on  a  Small  Farm 

for  big,  rich  farmers  like  McLe- 

skeptics  have  argued.    But  what 

the  little  man  with  a  family  who 
eke  a  living  from  a  one-  or  two- 

? 
point  to  the  fact  that  80  per  cent 

the  cotton  produced  in  this  coun- 
infully  coaxed  from  little  family 
at  produce  less  than  ten  bales  of 
i  a  year.  What  is  more,  80  per  cent 
the  laborers  now  working  in  cotton 
are  not  hirelings  at  all  but  family 
ers,  all  sweating  together  to  try  to 
je  a  meager  subsistence  from  their 
ittle  plots. 

skeptics  have  agreed  with  most  ex- 
that  the  little  farmer  can't  mecha- 
that  1,600,000  families  who  were 

on  the  South's  farms  in  1940  will 
placed  by  1964. 

jts."  said  McLemore.  And  again 
>k  his  blowtorch  to  send  these  argu- 

up  in  smoke.   "There's  no  reason 

Jie  little  farmer  shouldn't  mecha- 

ust  like  anyone  else,"  McLemore 

ed. 

:n,  to  prove  that  he  was  right,  he 

the  International  Harvester  Com- 
into  equipping  a  Cub  tractor  with 
ime-weeder  and  every  other  gadget 

ry  to  produce  a  crop  of  cotton 
•nically.    Then  he  presented  it  to 

(Pepper)  Wright,  a  young  Negro 
had  never  touched  machinery  of 
ind  in  his  life  and  set  Pepper  upon 
erage-sized  small  farm  of  54  acres. 
Pepper  had  been  farming  his  54 
With  two  mules,  he  would  have  pro- 
1  30  acres  of  cotton  for  his  total 
income.  But  he  would  also  have 
o  devote  10  acres  to  corn  and  14 
to  pasture  in  order  to  feed  his  two 
> — then  chip  in  $400  of  his  hard- 
d  cash  for  mule  feed.  In  addition, 
Duld  have  had  to  hire  a  helper  to 
one  of  the  mules.  With  his  helper, 
ncient  mother  and  father  and  two 
sisters  all  working  in  the  field  be- 


side him,  he  would  have  managed  to 
make  an  average  of  $600  cash  a  ye  u 

But  what  did  Pepper  do  last  season 
with  all-out  machinery?  Without  ever 
putting  his  foot  in  a  furrow  or  "slickin'  a 
hoe  handle,"  he  raised  the  same  30  acres 
of  cotton  he  would  have  produced  with 
his  two  mules.  But  there  was  a  vast  dif- 
ference. This  time  the  10  acres  of  grain 
and  14  acres  of  pasture  were  not  eaten 
by  mules.  He  sold  the  grain  and  raised 
10  brood  cows  on  the  pasture  land. 
Finally,  he  planted  an  additional  10  acres 
of  legumes,  which  not  only  enrich  the 
land  but  offer  seed  for  sale. 

"But,"  the  close  observer  will  object, 
"that's  64  acres  he  is  farming  and  he 
doesn't  have  but  54!"  That's  right. 
Mechanized  farming  has  given  Pepper 
ten  extra  acres.  With  his  tractor  he  can 
do  something  that  was  impossible  with 
mules — he  will  turn  under  his  winter  crop 
of  legumes  in  time  to  plant  cotton  on 
the  enriched  land  this  spring. 

The  big  result  is  that  Pepper  made 
something  more  than  an  average  $600 
last  year.  He  netted  $1,800  cash  on  his 
crops  alone,  and  when  he  sells  his  cows 
in  the  spring,  his  cash  income  will  be 
$2,800! 

Tractors  Are  a  Better  Buy 

Pepper  Wright  is  not  doing  a  thing  that 
any  small  farmer  in  the  South  cannot 
soon  be  doing.  Small,  one-row  tractors 
already  are  on  the  market  for  about  $800 
— only  $200  more  than  a  pair  of  good 
mules.  Furthermore,  tractors  are  a 
sounder  investment.  The  life-span  of 
a  tractor  is  predictable;  a  mule's  is  not. 
"And,"  McLemore  adds,  "it  looks  as  if 
the  small  tractor  with  full  cotton-farm- 
ing equipment  will  soon  be  on  the  mar- 
ket and  will  be  selling  for  about  $1,260." 

With  facts  and  figures  gathered  from 
The  Oaks  and  Pepper  Wright's  little 
farm.  Price  McLemore  has  ammunition 
to  fire  at  any  and  all  critics  of  his  flame- 
cultivator.  The  chain  of  mechanized  cot- 
ton farming  has  been  completed  and  the 
revolution  is  about  to  begin.  With  indus- 
trial efficiency  applied  to  the  South's 
principal  crop,  the  United  States  will  be 
economically  healthier  and  able  to  bid 
for  world  markets  that  have  been  lost 
through  backward  cotton-farming  meth- 
ods. 

Firebug  Price  McLemore  has  discov- 
ered the  cure  for  his  ailing  patient,  old 
King  Cotton,  and  has  given  the  deep 
South  what  may  prove  to  be  history's 
greatest  hotfoot. 


"He  has  a  wonderful  appetite — it's  his 
second  bowlful  and  he's  still  hungry!" 
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SONOTONE 
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HEARING 


C    BARTON    LAUSCHE,    Philadel-    I 

phia,  Pa.,  Consultant,  for  over  7 
years  serving  the  hard  of  hearing. 
One  of  Sonotone's  700  Coast  to  Coast  experts. 

e^SEE  SONOTONE  IN  'PHONE  BOOK 

OR  WRITE  SONOTONE,  ELMSFORD,  N.  Y. 
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•  Just  pren  to  light 

•  Always  wO'kli"  any  weather 

•  Slide-out    lonk    lights   pipes, 
too 

•  Guaranteed      against      me- 
chamcol  defects 

•  In  nickel,  chrome,  enamel  or 
etched  finish 

Use  Regent  Yellow  Flints  and 
Regvns  lighter  Fluid  for  best 
results 

$1.50  TO  $2.50 


AT  MTTI«  JfWHIT.  MUO  AND  TOBACCO  JTOIIS 
Itfcm  li|>l«r  (•ipoialion.  ?  tail  461k  S>  .  N    I    1/ 
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ffll     BECOME    AN     EXPERT 
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Executive  Accountant*  and  C.  P  A't  earn  S3, 000  to  110,000  a  year. 
Thourandi  of  firm*  nr.d  Ihnm.  Wc  train  yon  tboroly  at  boior  fo  *[>ar« 
time  for  C.  P.  A't  examinations  or  exocutlre  inTconntlnf  positions. 
>'r«vi(iMn  eTprriirne  nnnerr^ary  Pernonal  training  under  supervlalon 
of  ataff  of  C  P.  A'».  Placement  counsel  and  halo  Writ«  for  fraa 
book.   "Accountancy,   the  Profusion  That  P«y«." 

LASALLE  Extension  University.  417  So.  Dearborn  St. 
A   Correspondence   Institution,   Oept.   340-H,    Chicago   5,  III. 

AMAZING    PAZO  ACTS  TO 

RELIEVE  PAIN 

OF  SIMPLE  PILES 

INSTANTLY 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pazo*!  Acta  to 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
help.  So  don't  suffer  one  moment  of  need- 
less torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for 
fast,  wonderful  relief.  Ask  your  doctor 
about  it.  Suppository  form — also  tubes 
with  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  thor- 
ough application. 

*Pazo  Oinlmtnl  and  Suppositories  ® 
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Learn  how  thousands  of  business 
men,  in  every  line,  are  boosting 
_  sales  in  spile  of  conditions  —  wiih 
le' messages— printed  and  illustrated  in  a  few 
minutes  on  gov'nt  post  cards  —  with  amazing 
new  patented  CAROMASTER.  Your  "today's" 
ideas,  read  by  your  prospects  next  morning. 
Not  a  toy,  but  a  sturdy  advertising  machine, 
built  to  last  for  years.  Low  price,  sold  direct. 
Guaranteed  for  five  years.  Send  name  today, 
(run  uiiir  W.'llnul  free, iiu.ir.itd hook pim™„. 

OCI1U  PlHmC    m,k.r.(    11)1     IS  for  your  k,;n<n  and  com- 
pier    gn.qur  .JvcrrlimH  ptsM.    RUSH  YOUR  NAME  TODAY. 

CARDMASTER     COMPANY 

4546  RAVENSWOOO,  D.pt.    33    B,  CHICAGO  40,  ILL. 
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Collier's  believes... 
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DORALD   P.    BOSS 


Indonesia  Is  The 
White  Mans  Test 


COLLIER'S  thinks  white  men  ev- 
erywhere had  better  listen  to 
what  the  little  brown  brother  is  say- 
ing. It  would  do  no  harm  to  remem- 
ber also  that  the  brown  brother  is  no  longer  so 
small.  Nor  unimportant. 

The  white  man  has  a  chance  still.  For  some  of 
that  chance  he  has  the  Japanese  to  thank.  If  the 
Japanese  had  only  been  willing  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  the  power  they  coveted  to  be  first  in  Asia 
might  have  been  theirs  for  the  taking.  Then  the 
white  man  might  have  needed  a  visitor's  permit 
to  sail  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Japanese  slogan  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics" 
was,  of  course,  just  a  mask  for  Japanese  imperi- 
alism. Still,  it  sounded  all  right  in  Asia.  And  in 
Indonesia  and  in  many  other  of  the  great  islands 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  seas. 

If  General  Tojo,  who  lately  paid  for  his  cruel- 
ties by  being  hanged,  had  not  insisted  upon  war, 
Japan  might  have  secured  all  that  he  sought  in 
China,  Siam,  Burma  and  the  teeming  islands  of 
the  great  archipelago. 

The  cry  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics"  is  still  very 
persuasive  to  men  who  are  restive  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  white  men  who  had  come  from  far 
away  to  trade,  to  settle  and  to  rule. 

Perhaps  the  white  man  brought  a  more  just 
and  humane  law.  At  least  there  are  white  men 
who  think  so.  Certainly  the  white  man  brought 
a  better  healing  art  in  his  scientific  medicine. 
Equally  surely  his  science  made  the  land  vastly 
more  productive. 

Still  no  man,  white,  brown  or  any  color,  en- 
joys being  made  to  feel  inferior.  Consequently, 
the  Japanese  words,  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics,"  are 
not  forgotten.  Other  imperialists,  the  Commu- 
nists, for  example,  can  put  new  life  in  the  old 


words.  Japan  could  have  had  all  of  southern 
Asia  if  she  had  not  got  involved  in  war  with  the 
United  States.  She  might  never  have  had  to  fight 
a  campaign  to  be  the  overlord  of  Indonesia. 
Japan  could  just  have  awaited  the  exhaustion 
that  inevitably  would  have  weakened  the  com- 
batants in  Europe. 

Because  the  Japanese  could  not  wait,  the  white 
man  has  another  chance  in  the  Far  East.  That  is 
what  the  conference  of  the  nineteen  Asiatic  na- 
tions that  met  at  Delhi  told  the  world.  True,  the 
conference  asked  the  Dutch  to  surrender  their 
military  control  of  Indonesia.  But  their  words 
were  mild  and  conciliatory.  They  provided 
bridges  over  which  proud  men  may  walk. 

We  are  living  at  a  time  when  power  is  being 
transferred  from  one  group  to  another.  Labor 
in  the  industrial  countries  is  sharing  with  man- 
agement and  with  investors  the  control  over  pro- 
duction. Nobody  expects  any  reversal  of  these 
trends  and  transfers. 

Nor  does  any  realistic  observer  expect  the  sub- 
ject peoples  of  the  colonial  empires  to  subside 
into  their  former  subservient  state.  Maybe  only 
a  small  minority  of  natives  educated  in  Euro- 
pean and  American  colleges  want  this  independ- 
ence and  democratic  government  about  which 
they  talk.  Even  so  the  educated  minority  will 
prevail  at  the  council  tables  of  world  affairs. 

The  white  man  cannot  keep  control  of  the  old 
colonial  empires,  because  the  free  white  man  has 
lost  interest  in  such  enterprises.  The  freeman 
has  not  the  heart  in  these  times  to  keep  other 
men  unfree.  When  Americans  got  hold  of  the 
Philippines  we  were  determined  to  educate  them 
and  teach  them  to  govern  themselves  regardless 
of  what  the  Filipinos  wanted.  We  did,  too,  and 
it  turns  out  we  have  friends  in  the  Filipinos. 


We  can't  afford  to  be  self-righteous  over 
behavior  here,  good  as  it  is.  We  have  onl>j 
look  at  what  we  did  earlier  to  the  Indians,  vj 
were  our  own  American  natives,  to  find  examjl 
shocking  enough  for  any  critic.  But  we  h[ 
learned  the  lesson.  We  can't  approve  any  po  j 
in  far-off  colonies  that  does  not  square  with 
own  principles  and  beliefs  at  home. 

This  is  one  real  reason  the  British  had  to  i\ 
up  India.  Too  many  Britons  were  against 
to  govern  subject  people.  The  British  were 
feated  by  their  own  principles.    Similarly  i 
creed  of  liberty  drove  us  out  of  Cuba  and 
Philippines. 

The  Dutch  will  be  under  pressure  in  InJ 
nesia  until  Java,  Sumatra  and  Madura  manl 
their  own  government.  It  would  be  a  great  g 
all  around  if  these  transfers  of  authority  couldl 
made  without  hatred,  bitterness  and  violence.) 

For  white  men  will  want  to  go  on  trading  vi 
Indonesians  and  all  other  people  who  prodil 
for  export  the  commodities  we  need.  Indonel 
has  much  that  we  would  like  to  buy — coffee,  rj 
ber,  oil,  quinine,  spices  and  many  other  thirl 

It  is  too  late  to  try  to  manage  trade  in  the  J 
way.  Colonial  rule  is  not  1949  style.  Somethl 
different,  perhaps  better,  certainly  more  diffici| 
is  demanded. 

Thus,  the  white  man  who  fancies  himself  I 
the  bearer  of  civilization  has  one  more  oppl 
tunity  to  show  his  manners  and  his  morals.  l\ 
brown  brother  confronts  him,  asking  tB~ 
treated  as  an  equal.  What  he  would  have  :| 
nounced  had  Japan  not  been  defeated  woil 
surely  have  been  uttered  in  less  friendly  tones.  | 
is  a  good  time  now  to  lay  a  new  basis  for  frieiH 
ship,  East  and  West.  Our  brown  brother  nf 
not  always  be  so  amiable. ...  W.  L. 


*    *    + 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 
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Ictric  typing  works  for 


Electricity  makes  the  difference! 

Al  you  have  to  do  is  touch  the  finger  fitted  key- 
a  to  realize  that  here  is  a  typewriter  superior  to 


any  you've  ever  used.  Its  fast,  easy  action  allows  fly- 
ing fingers  to  flow  smoothly  over  the  keys— turn  out 
more  work,  better  work— with  less  time  and  effort. 
The  operation  is  completely  electric  .  .  .  eliminat- 
ing the  laborious  hand  carriage  return— the  pound- 
ing of  typewriter  keys— and  time  consuming  hand 
spacing.  And  producing  clear,  legible  carbons  in 
multiple  quantities  is  still  another  extra  value  fea- 
ture of  the  superbly  designed  Electric  DeLuxe. 


See  the  new  Remington  Electric  DeLuxe  today.  Let 
our  representative  bring  one  into  your  office  so 
that  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  this  distinctive 
typewriter  can  work  for  you  through  its  electric 
ease  of  operation. 


REMINGTON    RAND    INC. 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  TYPEWRITERS 


we  made  it  the 


you  made  it  the 

*  When  it  comes  to  discerning  judgment 
.  .  .  you're  tops!  You  made  the  Motorola 
Golden  Voice  the  world's  favorite  auto 
radio.  You  wanted  "Living  Room  Tone"  in 
a  fast-moving  car.  You  insisted  on  unfailing 
big  power  ...  on  a  faultless  new  peak  of 
performance.  Your  Motorola  dealer  will 
be  happy  to  prove  any  point! 


Mcfowfa 

GOLDEN 

VOICE 

Model  709 


MOTOROLA    INC. 
454S  Augusta  Blvd.     •     Chicago  51,  Illinois 
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MONSIGNOR  SHE! 

The   Week's  Mail,  Collier's 
from  Monsignor  Sheen's  articlt 
Love  of  God  (Jan.  29th),  we  cot 
be  led  to  believe  that  sex  is  "a 
stretch"  between  religion  and  sci, 
churchman  soars  in  the  realm 
cism   while   the   scientist   deals 
more  complicated  affairs  here 
but  in  both  cases  they  are  stretc 
points    very    efficiently.    They 
somewhat   off   the   "beam";   we 
could    tell    you   more   about   tl 
usage  of  sex  than  a  churchman  o 
could  in  a  thousand  years. 

Mrs.  Melvin  Helmer,  Far 

.  .  .  From  a  standpoint  of  comn 
Monsignor  Sheen's  article  lays  a 
egg.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  V 
nor  with  the  Catholic  religion; 
plore  the  substitution  of  dogma 
H.  B.  Ely,  Libert; 

...  It  is  discouraging  to  see  Mt 
treatment  of  Freud,  instinct,  f 
perversion,  and  other  terms  sh 
tling  ignorance  of  the  fundament: 
normal  psychology.  .  .  . 
Edmund  A.  Stanley,  Jr.,  Prince 

.  .  .  For  one  who  has  never  been 

or  been  to  heaven,  Monsignor  Sfi 

a  first-rate  job  of  describing  eac 

T.  Brown,  Buffal 

...  I  am  a  Methodist  minister's 
and  love  God  without  any  namb 
ideas  about  my  sex  life  and  i 
Monsignor  is  like  a  little  boy  d 
the  taste  of  an  uncut  pie  when  hi 
have  any  idea  what's  under  tl 
Please  give  us  an  article  on  chi 
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What  YOU  Can  Do  About  Cancer 


FffFrF! 


Great  strides  have  been  made  in  diagnosing  and 
treating  cancer.  While  it  is  still  the  second  major 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States,  the  mortality 
rates  from  some  forms  are  declining. 

Medical  science  is  constantly  at  work  increasing 
its  knowledge  of  this  disease.  Better  techniques  for 
diagnosing  cancer  exist  today  than  ever  before.  For 
example,  a  recent  development  has  raised  the  per- 
centage of  correct  early  diagnosis  of  one  type  of 
cancer  from  36  to  95  per  cent. 


Advances  in  hormone  and  chemical  therapy  have 
proved  valuable  in  relieving  pain  and  prolonging  life. 
Improved  methods  of  treating  the  disease  have  cured, 
in  some  instances,  cases  that  formerly  would  have 
been  considered  hopeless. 

Present  knowledge  can  be  fully  utilized  only  as 
more  people  learn  the  warnings  of  the  disease  and 
come  for  examination  without  delay.  Cancer  must  be 
discovered  early  and  treatment  promptly  started  to 
get  the  full  benefit  from  medical  science. 


Early 
Recognition 


It  is  wise  for  everyone,  and  especially 
those  past  35,  to  keep  alert  for  cancer's  dan- 
ger signals.  The  American  Cancer  Society 
believes  that  many  thousands  of  lives  could 
be  9aved  every  year  if  cancer's  warnings 
were  recognized  early  and  treated  immedi- 
ately. 


When  any  of  these  warnings  appear, 
prompt  medical  attention  is  advisable.  The 
doctor  may  suggest  a  more  complete  exam- 
ination at  a  Cancer  Clinic  or  by  a  specialist. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  major- 
ity of  these  examinations  reveal  that  can- 
cer is  not  present. 


If  cancer  is  discovered,  the  specialist  will 
explain  that  the  best  treatment  is  surgery 
or  radiation.  He  will  point  out  that  patent 
medicines  for  cancer  and  so-called  "cancer 
cures"  are  often  dangerous,  and  may  give 
cancer  time  to  spread. 


These  Are  Cancer's  "Danger  Signals" 

Any  lump  or  thickening  especially  in  the  breast, 
lip  or  tongue. 

Any  irregular  or  unexplained  bleeding. 

A  sore  that  does  not  heal,  particularly  about 
the  mouth,  tongue,  or  lips. 

Noticeable  changes  in  the  color  or  size  of  a 
mole  or  wart. 

Loss  of  appetite  or  continued  indigestion. 

Any  persistent  hoarseness,  cough,  or  difficulty 
in  swallowing. 

Any  persistent  change  in  normal  elimination. 

Pain  is  not  usually  an  early  symptom  of  cancer. 
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It's  standardized  for  value  to  you! 
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sex  that  is  written  by  an  unbiased  person — 
a  married  minister  wouldn't  have  this  view 
I'm  sure.       Jayne  Wayman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  .  .  The  article  is  the  greatest  article  of  any 
kind  I've  ever  read.  I  am  saving  it  so  that 
my  small  daughters  may  read  it  when  they 
are  grown.   I  am  not  a  Catholic.  .  .  . 

Ruth  E.  Thomas,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

.  .  .  Thank  you  for  publishing  this  sane  and 
true  article.  I  believe  as  Monsignor  does, 
and  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  like 
me.  The  danger  of  civilization  is  not  war. 
Margaret  Marrow,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

HIJA  OR  HIJO? 

Dear  Sirs  and  Editors:  In  Arequipa,  I 
Love  You  (Jan.  22d)  David  Dodge  men- 
tions his  son  Kendal.  I  have  wandered  with 
Mr.  Dodge  in  two  of  his  books,  How  Green 
Was  My  Father,  and  How  Lost  Was  My 
Week-End,  and  in  both  travelogues  he  was 
equipped  with  a  wife  and  daughter  named 
Kendal.  However  in  Collier's  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  substitution  from  hija  to  hijo. 
Which  is  it?      Mary  Grills,  Denver,  Colo. 

It's  a  hija — our  mistake.  "I  am  too  busy," 
says  the  author,  "answering  practical  ques- 
tions from  would-be  Peruvian  immigrants 
to  explain  sex  mutations  caused  by  the 
Andean  altitudes." 

MITES  AND  ASHES 

Dear  SiR:  Apropos  Mr.  W.  L.  Chenery's 
editorial  (Jan.  22d)  Equality  Is  Not  Created 
by  Laws,  were  we  to  cremate  all  mankind 
and  mix  their  collective  ashes,  there  would 
still  be  chemical  and  microscopic  differ- 
ences in  their  molecular  mites.  God  created 
human  inequalities  by  careful  design,  for 
purposes  of  individual  creative  genius  and 
individual  self-sufficiency.  The  word  is  hu- 
man equity,  and  not  human  equality,  and 
the  vote-conscious  cry  of  human  equality, 
economic  equality  and  social  equality  will 
ever  remain  the  politician's  paradise,  and 
the  civilian's  sacrifice. 

Arthur  C.  Harrover, 
Scituate  Harbor,  Mass. 

BIRD  LOVER 

Dear  Editor:  Re  Let's  Feed  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hungry  Bird  by  Helen  Gere  Cruickshank 
(Jan.  22d),  I  have  a  small  flower  garden  just 
14  by  14  with  a  birdbath,  complete  with 
perches.  This  bath  is  nothing  more  glamor- 
ous than  a  wooden  box  filled  with  dirt,  with 
an  old  Army  helmet  sunk  down  in.  Moss 
grows  around  the  helmet,  and  with  the  other 
taller  flowers  around  it,  the  bath  is  sort  of  a 
natural-looking  water  hole  and  the  birds 
love  it.  These  birds  become  so  tame  they  all 
but  sit  on  one's  shoulder.  When  I  spade  the 
flower  garden  the  robins  are  right  there  for 
worms.  As  for  winter  feeding,  birds  love 
corn  bread.  To  anyone  who  is  lonesome,  I 
will  say  make  friends  with  the  birds.  Three 
years  ago  when  I  was  sick  in  bed  the  sing- 
ing of  these  birds  was  quite  a  comfort. 
Mrs.  Louis  Vermalen,  Belleville,  111. 

DER  SCHNOZZ  SPEAKS 

Sir:  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  for  poking  my 
big  nose  in  your  busi- 
ness, but  I  just  had  to 
tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoyed  what  this  fel- 
low George  Frazier 
did  on  my  little  pal, 

k  Margaret  O'Brien,  in 

f  -JM  '  "•  If  Princess  Margaret 
of  Hollywood  (Jan. 
29th).  I  got  to  know 
Margaret  and  her 
mother  real  well 
while  we  were  work- 
ing on  a  picture  at 
M-G-M.  The  little 
girl  and  her  mother 
are  exactly  the  way 

George  Frazier  describes  them. 

Jimmy  Durante,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


Reader  Mrs. 
Wherry's  Ho 
out    of    Flan 
Berolina,   sire 
Bubbling  0 


The  Braid  and 
The  Nose 


QUESTION  MAIN 

Dear  Sir:  In  Down  in  the  Arctic  (Jan 
among  the  men  who  were  on  the  plan. 
Captain  Sir  Robert  Stirling-Hamilton 
Just  what  does  the  Bart,  stand  for? 
James  A.  Robinson,  Sunnyvah 

Baronet. 

BOXER  REBELLION 

Dear  Sir:  In  The  Week's  Mail  (Jan 
I  resent  the  remark 
about  the  "none-too- 
bright  boxer."    Mrs. 

Joseph  Wherry, 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

.  .  .  The  boxer  breed 
has  the  distinction  of 
having  the  highest  in- 
telligence quotient  of 
any  breed.  No  other 
dog  boasts  of  a  more 
even  temper  and  an 
individual  personal- 
ity all  his  own.  He 
alone  combines  the 
strength  of  the  bull- 
dog, the  speed  and 
agility  of  the  terrier. 
Other  breeds  may 
equal  the  perform- 
ances of  the  boxer,  but  none  are  as  de 
able.  Geo.  W.  Scherff,  Oaklyn 


SMALL  FRY 

Dear  Mr.  Ross:  My  compliments  tc 
lier's  for  the  very  fine  portrayal  of  a  t; 
gymnasium  situation.  I  believe  all  ph 
educators  go  through  similar  situatic 
least  once.  The  Berenstains'  graphic 
trayal  occupies  a  prominent  place  o 
wall.  Carl  E.  Klafs,  Departm* 

Public  Instruction,  Helena,  I 

BUNNY,  BUNNY,  BUNNY 

Dear  Sirs:  I  don't  know  what  happen 
Bunny  McLeod.  but  my  wife  came  thi 
last  week  with  the  remarkable  observ 
that  she'd  seen  someone  who  was  si> 
four  if  he  was  a  day! 

Fred  Brady,  Utica,  i 

COLLECTOR'S  ITEM 

Dear  Sir:  Confessions  of  a  Bill  Coll 
(Jan.  8th)  is  very  clever  writing  indee 
you  had  tried  to  bring  a  case  agains 
profession  you  could  not  have  done  a 
ter  job.  Our  business  is  to  collect 
and  equitable  accounts  by  approved  r. 
ods  which  lean  more  toward  sound  bi 
management  and  education  than  towar 
prehension  of  statute  violators.  The  cc 
tion  business  is  big  business  and  cou 
survive  if  the  practices  described  in  yoi 
tide  were  to  be  the  common  rule. 

G.  B.  Sanberg,  Minneapolis,  N 

TAXES  ARE  TAXES  ARE  TA! 

Dear  Mr.  Chenery:  I  read  your  editc 
and  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  » 
when  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  wh; 
write  about.  I  am  very  glad,  therefor 
give  you  a  thought  for  one  of  those  va 
cies:  What  will  happen  when  we  the  pe 
are  taxed  so  heavily  that  it  will  be  im 
sible  to  tax  us  enough  more  to  suppoD 
government  agencies  which  grant  incre 
wages  to  labor  and  higher  prices  genei 
in  order  that  all  hands  can  pay  higher  t 
to  support  the  agencies  which  grant  t 
higher  rates  in  order  that  they  can  pay 
more  taxes  to  support  the  agencies  w 
will  presently  grant  them  higher  rates  a 
to  be  paid  by  the  people  who  will  by 
time  be  so  undernourished  that  they  cai 
work  and  thereby  earn  sufficient  income 
which  greater  taxes  may  be  imposed? 
to  work  on  that  one.  Mr.  Chenery.  No  i 
to  write  to  me.  Just  scratch  up  on  the  l 
1  will  be  in  the  adjoining  padded  cell. 
Ben  Boynton  Bolieux,  Sweet  Home,  IS 
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The  Most  Beautiful  Thing  on  Wheels! 


vhere  you  hear  them  saying,  "The  most  beautiful  thing  on 

And  whv  not?  Here  is  styling  artistry  at  its  newest,  freshest 

t.  Here  is  new   front-end  distinction,  new  silhouetting  and 

g,    new    fleetly-flowing    lines.    Here — in    one   of   America's 

riced  cars — is  the  newest  look  of  all!   And  what's  more,  it 

ou  that  lovely  new  look  plus.  Plus  the  new  comfort  of  its 


entirely  new  bodies  by  Fisher  and  exclusive  Travelux  Ride;  plus 
the  thrilling  performance  of  Pontiac's  famous  improved  straight 
eight  and  six  cylinder  engines — so  smooth,  so  powerful,  and  so 
amazingly  economical;  plus  dependability  and  long  life  that  are 
unsurpassed.  Your  own  eyes  will  tell  you  of  Pontiac's  beauty.  And 
one  ride  will  tell  you,  too,  it's  even  better  than  it  looks! 


T  1  A  C 


MOTOR 


DIVISION 


O   F 


GENERAL 


MOTORS 


CORPORATION 


Of  course  he  rates  high 
-he's  got  PA- 


PA 


NEW  HUMIDOR  TOP 
Locks  out  air- seals 


In  freshness,  .flavor 


x  means  Rpe  Appeal 


The  man  with  a  pipe  has  an  extra  appeal  to  the  ladies.  Fill 
that  pipe  with  Prince  Albert  for  real  smoking  joy  and  comfort! 

means  Prince  Albert 


•  There  are  lots  of  reasons  why  Prince 
Albert  is  known  as  the  National  Joy  Smoke! 
P.A.'s  choice,  crimp  cut  tobacco  is  rich- 
tasting  .  .  .  and  tongue-easy.  Specially  treated 
to  insure  against  tongue  bite!  Get  Prince 
Albert  in  the  handy  pocket  tin  or  the  con- 
venient pound  size.  It's  America's  largest- 
selling  smoking  tobacco! 


R.  J.  ReynoldsTobacco  Company 
Winston  -Salem.  North  Carolina 
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WITH  M- 


"The  National  Joy  Smoke 
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*  Keep  Up  * 
Wth  the  World 


^ 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


Nyctophonia  is  a  rare  and  peculiar 
nervous  state  in  which  the  afflicted 
person  is  unable  to  speak  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  although  his  vocal 
powers  return  at  nightfall. 

••••*•••• 


A  gruesome  hobby  of  many  Britons 
until  a  century  ago  was  the  collection 
of  souvenirs  of  famous  murders.  For 
example,  the  barn  on  a  farm  in  Sur- 
rey, England,  in  which  a  young  girl, 
Maria  Marten,  was  killed  by  a  maniac 
in  1827,  was  visited  by  hundreds  of 
these  collectors,  many  of  whom  had 
come  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Those  who  arrived  too  late  to  get  a 
piece  of  the  barn  itself,  made  off  with 
anything  they  could  find  near  by,  in- 
cluding sticks  and  stones. 

••••••••• 

Social  precedence  in  Great  Britain 
involves  so  many  factors  that  the  ab- 
dication of  Edward  VIII  and  the  ac- 
cession of  George  VI  in  1936  changed 
the  ranking  of  several  thousand 
members  of  royalty,  the  peerage, 
baronetage  and  knightage.  Con- 
sequently, the  1937  edition  of  Burke's 
Peerage  contained  26,500  corrections 
and  additions,  or  a  far  larger  number 
than  were  necessary  before  in  any 
single  year. 

••••••••• 


Homeopathy,  a  method  of  medical 
treatment  that  flourished  in  the  19th 
century,  had,  as  one  of  its  tenets,  the 
theory  that  the  effect  of  a  drug  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  its  dilution. 
Thus,  some  of  its  practitioners  were 
known  to  write  prescriptions  calling 
for  dilutions  that  were  equivalent  to 
one  drop  of  medicine  in  200  gallons 
of  water. 


No  race  horse  dyer  known 
as  successful  as  Paddy  Ba 
between     1926    and     1< 
American  gambling  syndicd 
die  racing  fans  out  of  some! 
000.     Paddy  would  buy  twa 
one  with  a  good  record  andl 
ran  badly,  and  "paint"  the  fa 
to  resemble  the   other.     Hi 
then  enter  the  ringer  in  a  rail 
name  of  the  slow  horse  at  [ 
about  50  to  1;  and  the  ringil 
doped,  would  generally  wi| 
tricks,  however,  are  no  long! 
ble.      With    special    dyes,   l] 
stencils  and  dental  instrument  I 
could  change   the  appearanj 
horse  so  completely  that  he 
to  enter  his  favorite,  Aknahfc 
three   aliases   in   five   races  | 
tracks:  Havre  de  Grace,  Bov 
Caliente     and     Hialeah. 
through  an  accident  at  Hia 
wanted  by  the  police,  he  wa 
carry  on  his  ringing  and  esca 
by   using   different  names 
guises,    for    more    than    tw(| 
finally  being  captured  at  Sa 
August,     1934.       Because 
violated  an  immigration  rulinJ 
was  deported  to  his  native  S 

*•••••••• 


DRAWINGS   ITI 


"5-5-5"  is  one  alarm  of  the  1,1 
partment  of  New  York  tha ! 
nately  has  never  yet  been  u: 
sounded,  this  signal  will  meai 
fire  is  beyond  control  and  al 
ings  in  its  path  must  be  dynj 
The  alarm  will  summon  soif 
sappers  and  miners  who  are  ' 
to  handle  such  a  dangerous  jl 
who   will   rush   to   the   scero|l 
wherever  they  happen  to  be 
or  some  other  quick  means  o,i 
portation. 

•••*••••• 

Court  tennis  is  the  most  e? 
game  played  in  the  United 
having  been  introduced  in  If! 
differs  from  lawn  tennis  in  ru 
equipment,  particularly  in  tt 
struction  of  its  court.  As  the  i 
cost  of  such  a  court  is  about 
000,  only  14  have  been  install 
— ten  of  them  in  private  clut 
more  than  500  Americans  tod 
court  (or  royal)  tennis  and  le 
5,000  others  have  ever  wat 
game. — By  Marjorie  Day, 
Park,  N.  Y. 


Ten  dollars  will  be  paid  for  each  fact  accepted  for  this  column.  Contributions  must  be  meet 
by  ihcir  source  of  information.  AddresB  Keep  Up  With  the  World,  Collier's.  250  Park  J 
York   (17),  N.  Y.    This  column  is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  p< 
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7~/>r  romance  of  Canada  is  symbolized  by  bet  red-coated  "Mounius" 


/: 


«  lolor  through  the  scenic  wonderland  of  Canada's  Rockies 


v  -mirtnexi  to  Satnre  in  unspoiled  Uke-and-uoodland  spaces 


(Right)  Old-World  touches  add  a  plus  to  travel  in 
storied  Quebec  Province 


Help  yourself  to  a  million  square  miles  of  natural  playground,  and  the 
complete  change  of  an  "away-from-home"  vacation.  Explore  ancient  cities  or 
get  close  up  on  wild  life  in  Canada's  vast  National  Parks;  go  handicraft- 
hunting,  or  relax  at  a  luxury  resort.  Golf  and  swim,  motor  and  ride  in  natural 
beauty  spots.  Plan  now  for  this  excitingly  different  vacation  .  .  .  over  the  border 
in  Canada.  Write  for  detailed  information,  or  use  the  coupon  below. 


7  VACATION  " POIHTEM"  —  ALL  POUTING  TO  CANADA 
I.  New — interesting — "foreign"  atmosphere.  2.  A 
million  square  miles  of  scenic  playground. 
3.  Friendly  cities,  hospitable  people.  4.  Friends  and 
relatives  waiting  to  welcome  you.  5.  Lots  to  do  — 
sports,  recreation,  sightseeing.  6.  Near  — easy  to  get 
to  — no  border  "red  tape".  7.  Your  vacation  dollar 
buys  more,  goes  further,  no  passport  needed. 


CANADA 

Vacations  Unlimited' 


•*. 


_^« 


CANADIAN  SOVEINMENT  TIAVEL  BUREAU 
Ottawa,  Canada  D.  Lee  Delia,  Director 

Please  send  me  your  illustrated  book 
"Canada,  Vacations  Unlimited" 


Name  ■ 


! 


Street  and  No. 


I 


Town  State 


011034*13 
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FOR    THE    WELL-DRESSED    MAN 

Comfort  unlimited!   It's  yours  when  you  slip  into  a  pair 

of  these  handsomely-styled  Porto-Peds.   Their 
patented,  resilient  air  cushion  and  flexible  Arch  Lift  give 
you  a  big  bonus  in  long-term  walking  ease.  Expert 
craftsmanship  and  finest  leathers  win  for  these  truly 
smart  shoes  the  hearty  approval  of  style-minded  men. 
See  your  Portage  dealer — or  write  us  for  his  name. 


PORTAGE    SHOE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Division  of  fTeyenberg  Shoe  Mfg.  Co. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


TPORIO-KD  *£<&£*  ^ 

*  Yields  wirh  every  step 

*  Absorbs  shocks,  jars 

*  Keeps  you  foot-fresh 


The  Weeks  Work 


|HE  new  serial:  Frank  Yerby 

feels  that  the  reduction  of 
a  man's  life  to  a  set  of  bare 
statistics  is  particularly  un- 
satisfactory. So  much  of 
the  pity,  terror  and  rich  red  wine 
of  life  escapes.  He  was  born  during 
World  War  I  in  Augusta,  Georgia 
(1916),  attended  Haines  Institute, 
Payne  College  and  the  Universities  of 
Fisk  and  Chicago.  He  has  an  MA. 
He  started  writing  at  seventeen, 
during  the  slump  worked  on  the  Fed- 
eral Writers'  Project,  taught  English 
in  the  South  a  piece,  labored  for  the 
Ford  Company  and  by  1944  he  was 
married  and  busy  around  New  York 
at  war  jobs.  About  this  time  he 
started  his  first  and  very  popular 
novel,  The  Foxes  of  Harrow.  He 
now  has  three  children. 

He's  not  sure  how  his  serial  Pride's 
Castle  (p.  13)  came  into  being.  "So 
far  as  I  can  tell,"  he  says,  "it  grew  out 
of  my  preoccupation  with  the  discon- 
tent apparent  in  most  people  today. 
That  led  me  to  wondering  if  men 
and  women  had  always  been  as  trou- 
bled. The  Victorian  age  had  been 
held  up  to  me  as  the  Good  Old  Days. 
Its  survivors  claim  that  people  had  a 
better  life  then.  I  had  to  see." 

THERE  are  those  who,  when  they 
seek  the  solace,  the  excitement  or 
the  escape  that  television  has  to  of- 
fer, repair  to  the  corner  saloon.  The 
others  go  to  the  Willard  Temples' 
(Veni,  Vidi,  Video,  p.  24)  in  Sum- 
mit, New  Jersey — especially  if 
they're  small  fry. 

Since  this  has  entailed  the  Tem- 
ples, from  time  to  time,  finding  them- 
selves up  to  their  eardrums  in  Child 
Life,  it  has  been  necessary  to  install 
house  rules.  "We  use  the  light-in-the- 
window  system,"  confides  Mr.  Temple. 
"The  neighborhood  Howdy-Doody 
worshipers  have  been  briefed  that 
when  the  lamp  goes  on  in  the  Tem- 
ples' front  window,  they  are  permitted 
to  come  in  for  television." 

This  system  works  if  one  doesn't 
forget  that  the  lamp  is  strictly  a  tele- 
vision beacon.  "Once  on  a  No-Tele- 
vision Night,"  explains  Mr.  Temple 
sadly,  "I  absent-mindedly  lighted  the 
lamp  and  settled  down  with  the  pa- 
per. Next  moment  there  were  alar- 
ums and  excursions  at  the  front  door. 
Followed  by  loud  crashings.  Numb, 
I  opened  the  door,  and  was  promptly 
hit  by  a  flying  wedge.  Fortunately  I 
escaped  with  nothing  more  serious 
than  surface  abrasions  and  heel  prints 
on  portions  the  kids  had  run  over." 

MR.  JACK  WEEKS,  who  cops  the 
$1,000  Star  for  Day  of  Glory 
(p.  18),  has  been  around  the  writing 
business  mostly  as  newspaperman  for 
about  24  years.  In  the  Army  he  was 


This  week's  cover:  Art- 
ist John  Cullen  Murphy 
caught  Cover  Boy  Ed  Ma- 
cauley  of  the  St.  Louis  U. 
Billikens  during  a  trium- 
phant dribble  (see  Collier's 
Basketball  All-America, 
p.  62).  Easy  Ed  was  born 
tall,  claims  he's  only  5  feet 
and  20  inches.  He  hopes  to 
be  a  teacher-coach  — 
maybe  play  a  little  pro  ball. 


executive  of  Yank,  and  right 
does  articles  and  fiction  and 
aging  editor  of  The  New  Repu 

Part  of  the  idea  of  Day  ol 
came  when  Mr.  Weeks  was  v 
terms  implicated  in  the  inva 
southern  France.  "I  saw  a  co 
Maquis  buried  in  a  little  tow 
Marseille  and  the  experience 
me,"  he  reveals.  "It  always  m. 
mad  afterward  to  hear  an  An 
soldier  generalize  adversely  ab 
French.  They  looked  pretty  g 
me  that  day." 

The  rest  of  the  yarn  spring 
Mr.  Weeks'  normal  preocci 
with  the  vigorous  life.  He  co 
he's  always  been  interested  in 
since  he  read  an  account  of  tt 
lard-Johnson  fight  in  1915 
very  young  then,"  he  says,  "ai 
ily  confused.  The  way  I  re. 
story  there  were  three  men  in  tl 
— one  a  large  colored  man,  a 
a  large  white  man,  and  the  thi 
low  described  by  the  sports 
as  the  Cowboy.  It  was  years 
I    found    that    the   Cowboy 


Jack  Weeks,   with   Star 
in  Eye,  in  Marine  mood 

synonym  for  Willard  himself.  T 
ception  aroused  in  me  a  lifelonj 
udice  against  all  sports  writers  < 
Ring  Lardner,  Red  Smith  an 
Palmer." 

Like  any  normal  writer  Mr.  > 
has  no  trouble  thinking  of  thing 
rather  do  than  write.  A  nice  littl 
sidy  would  enable  him  to  spei 
his  time  shooting  at  birds,  fish 
the  Gulf  Stream,  following  the 
in  which  Citation  is  running,  an 
ing  a  horse  he  knows  in  M 
"Might  vary  this  with  Sunday 
noons  at  the  bull  ring  in  Mexicc 
or  evenings  with  Ray  Robinson  ■ 
Williams  at  the  Garden,"  he 
"When  I  stayed  home,  I'd  run  n 
of  Joe  Louis  fights,  particular! 
one  in  which  he  made  Hitler' 
holler,  'Uncle!'  "...      Ted  Sa- 
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•  Extra  punch  when  you  need  it.  When  spark  plugs  become 
sluggish  or  misfire  under  heavy  loads,  the  cause  is  probably 
oxide  coating  on  the  insulators. 

To  minimize  or  correct  this  condition,  get  a  set  of  new  AC 
Spark  Plugs  with  patented  CORALOX  Insulator* 

They  give  you  easier  starting,  better  idling,  and  the  extra 
punch  you  need  for  hard  pulls  or  cross-country  driving. 

They  give  you  the  extra  mileage  that  means  real  economy 
and  they  stay  clean  and  efficient  longer. 
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NY  WHEUE  YOU      gfltf       SEE  THIS  SIGN 
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AC's  patented  processes  make  Coralox  the  finest 
insulator  in  spark  plug  history.  Improved  electrical 
insolation,  no  matter  how  high  the  temperature. 
Better  heat  conduction.  Maximum  resistance  to  heat 
shock.    Less    fouling.    Harder,    stronger,    longer-lived. 

AC     ifklk     FUC     imSIIN      •     GEM  El  AL     MITIIS     CIIMI1TIH 
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a  new  experience  awaits  yon  at  the  wheel  of  a  Jeepster. 


created   for  the  young -in -spirit,  this   fleet   fun-loving  ear   will 
remind  you  that  motoring  can  be  something  more  than  mere  transportatii 


^ANTIQUE 
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meet  the 


Lxrin  and  steer  it . . .  learn  why  the  Jeepster  puts  such  fun  into  motoring. 

We  don't  recommend  one-hand  driving  but  you'll  wonder  why 

you  need  two!  "Easy  to  handle"  doesn't  say  it.  It's  more  than 

responsiveness.  There's  verve  and  zip  in  the  personality  of  the  Jeepster, 
a  feeling  of  gay  companionship.  Dawdle  along  the  boulevard,  or 

bowl  down  the  highway  in  a  flash  of  color,  the  Jeepster's  quick  to  join  your  mood.  Like  a  dependable 
old  friend,  it's  careful  with  your  money,  too.  In  fact,  this  is  the  first  car  in  two  decades  to  so  capture  the 

imagination  of  people  who  truly  enjoy  a  good  motor  car.  Come,  meet  the  Jeepster,  at  Willys-Overland  dealel 


WILLYS. OVERLAND    MOTORS    TOLEDO 


MAKERS    OF    AMERICA'S    MOST    USEFUL    VEHICLES 
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By  FRANK  YERBY 


Pride  Dawson  loved  only  one  woman  during  his  rags-to-riches 
lifetime,  Sharon  O'Neil.  But  he  could  not  resist  the  physical 
attraction  of  Black  Tom  Stillworth's  daughter — or  her  $40,000,- 
000  inheritance.   The  first  installment  of  a  compelling  new  novel 


PART         OF   AN   EIGHT-PART   SERIAL 


ON  THAT  spring  day  in  1870  that  Pride  Daw- 
son first  set  foot  upon  the  streets  of  New 
York,  it  has  not  been  recorded  that  the  city  greeted 
him  with  opened  arms.  Nor  did  it  greet  him  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Instead  the  crowds  that 
swarmed  along  the  Bowery  went  their  separate 
ways,  serenely  unaware  of  his  existence. 

He  was  a  big  man,  this  Pride  Dawson,  and  a  sight 
to  see.  He  stood  six  foot  four  in  his  socks,  and  his 
face,  beneath  his  coarse  black  hair,  looked  as 
though  it  had  been  blasted  out  of  granite.  His 
mouth  was  big  with  a  touch  of  wry  humor  about  it; 
and  his  eyes  were  as  black  as  his  hair.  His  nose 
looked  as  though  it  had  been  broken,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  had — on  several  occasions  in  Gar- 
gantuan tavern  brawls — and  his  chin  was  jutting 
and  square. 

These  oddly  assorted  features  should  have  added 
up  to  plain  ugliness;  but  strangely  enough  they  did 
not.  His  eyes,  filled  with  gleeful  mockery,  or  chang- 
ing in  half  a  heartbeat  to  ferocious  savagery,  per- 


haps had  something  to  do  with  it.  Or  his  mouth 
maybe,  always  half  smiling,  as  if  secretly  amused  at 
himself  and  the  world. 

Then  there  is  a  certain  atavistic  trait  in  women 
— and  often  in  men,  too — that  makes  them  admire 
physical  bigness  and  easy  strength.  That  was  a  part 
of  it.  At  any  rate,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  men  and 
women  alike  described  Pride  Dawson  as  handsome. 
They  were,  all  things  considered,  not  entirely  wrong. 

He  stood  there  on  the  street  corner  with  his  friend 
and  satellite,  Tim  McCarthy,  whom  he  had  dragged 
from  their  native  Louisiana  across  the  expanse  of 
the  continent  and  back  again,  and  gazed  at  the 
sights  of  his  new  city.  Since  that  morning  they  had 
seen  everything  there  was  to  see:  the  ten-horse 
brewery  wagons,  the  tangle  of  Broadway  traffic, 
where  horsecars  and  delivery  carts  were  constantly 
colliding,  the  rows  of  wooden  Indians  before  the 
cigar  stores — everything.  And  Pride  had  found  it 
good. 

"My  town!"  he  chuckled.   "Mine!" 

He  turned  now,  in  time  to  see  the  three-card 
monte  operators  and  the  artists  of  the  shell  game 
unfolding  their  little  tables.    Next  to  them,  other 
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A  knot  of  struggling  men  boiled  out  into  the  street.  In  the  midst  of  them  Sharon  recognized  Pride  Dawson 
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men  sat  before  exactly  similar  tables.  These  men 
were  entirely  different.  Their  dress  was  quieter,  for 
one  thing,  and  they  had  strangely  an  air  of  genteel 
shabbiness  about  them,  which  hinted  of  better  days. 
As  Pride  watched  they  opened  their  small  boxes 
and  brought  out  steel  pens,  and  stiff  white  show- 
card  paper.  Then  they  bent  over  their  tasks,  the 
pens  swirling  into  elaborate  flourishes. 

Pride  was  about  to  turn  away  when  one  of  the 
elderly  writers  was  approached  by  a  young  woman. 
Pride  moved  closer  again,  with  Tim  at  his  heels. 

"Will  you,"  the  girl  said,  "write  a  small  show 
card  for  me?" 

Something  in  her  voice  caught  at  Pride's  con- 
sciousness. It  was,  he  realized,  a  beautiful  voice, 
with  a  great  deal  of  natural  music  in  it.  He  brought 
his  gaze  up  slowly,  from  the  little  table  to  the  girl's 
face,  and  there  it  stayed.  For  the  life  of  him,  he 
didn't  know  why.  The  girl  was  thin  and  pale,  and 
her  nose  was  plentifully  freckled.  Her  mouth  was 
wide,  yet  the  whole  face  was  oddly  pleasing. 

The  girl  bent  over  the  card  writer's  table,  serenely 
oblivious  to  Pride's  gaze.  "Write  this,"  she  said, 
and  gave  the  old  man  a  slip  of  paper. 

Swiftly,  the  penman  began  his  work,  the  letters 
flowing  out  from  under  the  point  of  the  pen.  "Dress- 
making," Pride  read,  "and  Millinery  Work.  The 
latest  -Modes.  Ladies'  hats  made  to  order.  Miss 
Sharon  O'Neil,  Prop." 

The   penman   finished    his    task    and    the   girl 


-, 


/ 
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searched  in  her  thin  purse  for  a  coin.  Then  she 
the  small  show  card  and  straightened  up. 
did  so,  her  eyes  met  Pride's. 

He  raised  his  derby.    "Mighty  proud  to 
your  acquaintance,  Miss  Sharon,"  he  said.  "I  | 
that  business  is  good?" 

"The  state  of  my  business,"  Sharon  said 
"is  none  of  your  concern."    Then  with  imm 
dignity  she  turned  and  walked  away. 

FOR  the  first  time,  Pride  noticed  that  her  s| 
head  was  crowned  with  a  mass  of  soft, 
brown  hair.    In  two  long  strides  he  overtook 
-   "Oh,  but  it  is,"  he  said.  "Because  if  business 
so  good,  I'm  fixing  to  buy  you  a  nice  dinner." 
looked  down  at  her  and  grinned. 

"I  don't  know  where  you  come  from,  Mr. 

"Dawson — Pride  Dawson,  at  your  ser 
ma'am." 

"Mr.  Dawson,  but  in  New  York  ladies  don' 
cept  invitations  from  strange  men." 

"Now  look,  Miss  Sharon,  we  ain't  strangers 
more.  I  know  your  name  and  you  know  n 
Where  I  come  from,  folks  are  more  friendly.  I 
Southerner.  Come  from  the  Red — " 

"Mr.  Dawson,"  Sharon  said,  "I  haven't  the  si 
est  interest  in  where  you're  from  or  where  yc 
going.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  stand  aside  and  c 
blocking  the  way." 

"For  the  love  of  Mike,  Pride,"  Tim  growled, ' 
you  stop  pestering  the  young  lady  and  come  alo; 

"Nicest  young  lady  I've  pestered  in  a  long  tim 
Pride  grinned. 

Sharon's  head  jerked  in  the  direction  of  the 
liceman  who  was  directing  traffic.  He  was  the  s 
big  man  that  Pride  had  seen  untangle  the  tear 
short  time  ago.  The  strong-arm  squad  was  sele 
for  its  size  and  strength. 

"Must  I,"  Sharon  said  evenly,  "call  the  offic 

Pride  smiled.  He  was  a  good  bit  bigger  than  t 
the  big  policeman.  "I  reckon  I  could  handle  h 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  Tim  snapped.  "He'd  blow 
whistle  and  you'd  have  twenty  of  them  on  your  i 
in  half  a  minute."  He  turned  to  Sharon,  "Pie 
ma'am,"  he  said,  "excuse  my  friend.  He's  kb* 
impulsive." 

"So  I  see,"  Sharon  said,  and  in  spite  of  her 
she  smiled.  Her  teeth  were  even  and  white;  : 
smiling,  her  whole  face  underwent  a  transfor 
tion.  If  it  did  not  become  pretty,  it  at  least 
came  intriguing.  I,  Pride  thought  suddenly, 
never  forget  this  face. 

Pride  was  looking  at  Sharon  with  intense  con 
tration.  I've  got  to  see  her  again,  he  thought.  T 
his  eyes,  moving,  fell  upon  a  curious  feature  of 
dress.  It  had  pockets,  wide  flaring  ones,  delibera 
sewn  in  to  hold  the  instruments  of  her  trade. 

"Good-by,  Miss  Sharon,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  se 
you."  As  he  spoke,  he  leaned  forward,  and  his  h   • 
moved  faster  than  the  eye  could  follow.   Whet 
straightened,  his  hand  was  empty,  and  the  gold  i 
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"Mighty  proud  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Miss  Sharo 
Pride  raised  his  derby.     "I  trust  that  business  is  go 
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it  he  carried  as  a  luck  piece,  reposed  safely  in 
l's  wide  flaring  pocket, 
two  men  stood  there,  watching  her  walk 
until  Tim,  turning,  saw  that  Pride  was  care- 
oting  the  direction  she  had  gone, 
u,"  he  said,  "leave  that  one  be." 
ly?"  Pride  growled. 
;'s  a  nice  girl — a  real  good  girl,  Pride." 
the  corner,  Sharon  had  stopped  now,  and 
with  her  face  averted,  waiting  for  the  horse- 
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me  on,"  Tim  said,  "I'm  thirsty." 
now.  So'm  I.  Come  on — we'll  have  a  drink." 
turned  his  steps  toward  the  doors  of  one  of 
ncert  saloons  from  which  shrill,  tinny  music 
Tim  hesitated,  then  went  in  behind  him. 
the   corner   Sharon    saw   them   enter   and 
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frowned.  She  hated  drunkards  with  all  her  simple 
heart.  This  particular  concert  saloon  was  one  of 
those  known  as  a  "pretty  waitress  house."  There, 
before  Pride's  delighted  eyes,  swarms  of  young,  and 
reasonably  pretty  girls  paraded  before  the  custom- 
ers clad  in  pink,  flesh-colored  tights  that  clung  to 
every  line  of  their  figures.  In  front,  they  wore  frilly 
aprons.  Behind,  they  had  on  enormous  sashes. 
"My  town!"  Pride  was  chuckling,  "my  town!" 

IT  WAS  almost  two  hours  later  when  Sharon 
O'Neil  reached  the  lower  end  of  Broadway  once 
more.  She  had  spent  most  of  the  time  with  her  fa- 
ther in  the  shanty  settlement  north  of  Fifty-ninth 
Street. 

Daddo's  sick,  she  thought.  He's  too  old  for  that 
sort  of  life.  Worked  himself  fair  into  his  grave  to 
give  me  an  education.  And  for  what?  So  I  can  die 
of  slow  starvation  in  that  miserable  little  shop. 
Fine  business?  Don't  remember  when  I've  eaten  a 
really  decent  meal — 

She  looked  up  now  at  the  legs  of  the  driver, 
which  could  be  seen  through  an  opening  at  the  front 
of  the  stage.  To  one  of  them  a  stout  leather  strap 
was  fastened.  To  stop  the  stage,  you  gave  a  jerk 
and  pulled  the  driver's  leg.  Miserable  thief,  Sharon 
thought  bitterly,  shortchanged  me  again.  Doesn't 
he  know  that  not  everybody  can  afford  to  be  short- 
changed? I  can't.  I'll  have  to  have  my  tea  without 
a  roll  now,  thanks  to  him! 

She  put  her  hand  into  one  of  the  wide  flaring 
pockets,  where,  among  other  things  she  kept  her 
loose  change.  Her  fingers  closed  over  an  object  that 
had  no  business  being  there,  something  round  and 
smooth.  She  drew  it  out  and  looked  at  it.  It  lay  in 
her  palm,  and  as  she  turned  it  the  words  leaped  up 
at  her:  "Pride  Dawson — His  Luck!" 

"How  on  earth!"  she  gasped;  then,  even  as  she 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  66) 


The  Great  White  Death 


The  fate  of  these  engines  illustrates  the  power  of  the  West's  winter  storms.     Sent  out  to  fight  the  weather,  they  were  ambushed  and  completely  defe 

"The  battle  for  survival  in  the  worst  U.S.  weather  war  is  the  greatest  example  of  democ- 
racy in  action  I've  ever  seen,"  says  Reynolds.    Read  his  story  and  judge  for  yourself 


O  ONE  suspected  at  first  that  total  war 
had  come  to  the  West.  In  the  modern 
tradition,  the  enemy  made  no  formal 
declaration  of  war.  The  attack  came 
early  in  January.  Far  in  the  North, 
cold  masses  of  air  which  had  been  imprisoned  by 
towering  mountains  burst  from  their  chains  to 
come  swooping  down  upon  the  unsuspecting  plains 
of  the  West. 

The  storm  sent  long  frigid  fingers  down  as  far  as 
the  red  prairie  slopes  of  Oklahoma,  and  these  icy 
detachments  of  Nature's  cruel  troops  stirred  the 
usually  placid  air  into  rebellion.  Now  a  mass  of 
whirling  snow  and  ice  particles,  500  miles  in 
breadth,  raced  north  to  join  the  main  forces  which 
were  trying  to  destroy  man  and  all  that  he  had 
built  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and  North  Dakota. 
A  tremendous  force  broke  off  from  the  main  mass 
to  spill  over  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  in  Colorado 
and  race  angrily  toward  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona 
and  Idaho. 

Then  suddenly  the  whole  West  realized  that  this 
was  no  ordinary  storm.  In  short  order,  the  re- 
sources of  each  state  were  exhausted.  Their  over- 
worked bulldozers,  tractors,  snowplows,  airplanes 
could  stand  only  so  much,  for  machines  are  not 
as  durable  as  men.  Now  thousands  of  the  ma- 
chines lay  under  30-foot  drifts,  the  first  casualties 
in  this  all-out  war  with  the  weather. 

In  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  the  storm,  with 
fiendish  cleverness,  laid  down  seven  inches  of  ice 
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on  railroad  tracks  and  then  dropped  a  protective 
ten-foot  layer  of  snow  over  that  ice,  All  over  the 
West,  roads  were  closed,  telephone  wires  down, 
trains  stalled. 

In  Nebraska  alone,  2,521,000  cattle  faced  what 
seemed  certain  death.  In  South  Dakota  and 
Wyoming,  another  1,500,000  cattle  and  sheep 
stood  helpless,  their  backs  to  the  wind,  dying  of 
starvation.  No  food  or  water  could  be  got  to  them 
through  the  roads  that  had  long  since  been  obliter- 
ated. Cattle  will  not  slake  their  thirst  with  snow, 
and  thousands  died  standing  neck  deep  in  drifts. 
It  looked  as  though  the  war  had  been  won  by  this 
quick,  fierce  blitz  of  Nature. 

The  governors  of  the  Western  states  sent  desper- 
ate calls  for  help  to  Washington.  Nature  was  not 
attacking  merely  a  few  Western  states;  uirough 
them,  she  was  assaulting  the  economic  system  of 
the  whole  nation,  for  destruction  of  livestock  and 
crops  in  the  plains  of  the  West  would  mean  even- 
tual food  shortages  in  the  East,  on  the  West  Coast 
and  in  the  South.  Overnight,  the  Army,  the  Air 
Force  and  every  federal  aid  agency  mobilized  and 
went  into  action. 

Major  General  Lewis  A.  Pick,  the  man  who 
built  the  Ledo  Road  in  Burma,  was  put  in  charge  of 
Fifth  Army  Disaster  Force  Snowbound,  with  head- 
quarters in  Omaha.   He  had  been  supervising  the 


huge  Missouri  Basin  project  and  the   105  i 
which  arc  being  constructed  as  a  part  of  it 
called  all  the  private  contractors  engaged  on 
project  and  told  them  to  rush  all  their  avail 
heavy  bulldozers,  motor  graders  and  snowplow 
central  points. 

General  Pick  will  tell  you  with  quiet  pride 
every  private  contractor  he  talked  to  immedu 
and  cheerfully  obeyed  orders  and  asked  no  q 
tions.   This  was  a  battle  for  man's  very  existe 
and  everyone  in  the  West  realized  it. 

The  Air  Force  flew  a  hundred  planes  into 
Nebraska-Wyoming-South  Dakota  region  c 
manded  by  General  Pick.  They  were  joined 
Navy,  National  Guard,  Civilian  Air  Patrol 
private  planes;  and  every  pilot,  crewman  and 
chanic  stood  by  to  take  orders  from  big,  soft-voil 
Lewis  Pick.  His  chief  job  was  to  open  the  re 
so  that  hay  could  be  brought  to  starving  ca 
Food  and  medical  supplies  for  thousands  of  fa 
ers,  ranchers  and  villagers  could  be  dropped 
plane,  but  food  for  the  cattle  would  have  to 
largely  by  road. 

Out  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  the  situation  was 
desperate  to  wait  for  the  clearing  of  the  roads.  ¥. 
Operation  Haylift  was  inaugurated.  Huge  C-l 
the  Army's  troop  carriers,  were  hurried  to  Sat 
mento  and  then  to  Fallon  in  the  midst  of  the 
vada  ranch  country. 

At  this  writing,  a  month  later,  although  the  1 
tie  still  rages,  Nature  is  finally  on  the  defens 
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■  people  of  the  West,  fighting  voluntarily  and 
■Ausiastically  under  the  command  of  Army  and 

■  Force  officers,  are  on  the  offensive.    As  the 
Its  grow  weaker  and  less  icy.  the  people  feel 

jM  complete  victory  is  near. 
^^Brcryone  in  the  West  knows  now  that  he  has 
Mi  through  a  war  the  like  of  which  this  country 
'P  never  seen. 

tpe  Omaha  World-Herald  said  in  an  editorial: 
uel  have  been  the  sufferings  and  heavy  the  ma- 
il cost.    But  out  of  the  hardship  and  loss  has 
e  a  manifestation  of  typical  Nebraska  friend- 
and  good  will  which  will  warm  the  memories 
II  who  have  seen  it,  for  many  years  to  come." 
he  whole  forces  of  democracy  were  mobilized 
elp  Joe  Doakes  of  Nebraska  or  Colorado  or 
>ming,  and  Joe  Doakes  will  never  forget  it.   I 
w,  because  I've  been  talking  to  Joe  in  half  a 
;n  states  and  I've  seen  the  look  of  quiet  grati- 
5  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  If  you'd  like  to  know 
e  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  West  who  took 
in  the  war  and  who  are  weary  but  triumphant 
luse  they  feel  they  have  won,  come  on  with  me 
meet  them. 

'e'll  take  off  from  McClelland  air  base  at  Sacra- 
ito,  California,  in  a  huge  snub-nosed  C-82 
:h  they  call  accurately  enough  the  Flying  Box- 
Young  Leslie  Evans  is  our  first  pilot  and  Leal- 
French  is  copilot. 

ommy  Butler  is  the  third  pilot.     We  have  a 
chief  and  eight  enlisted   men,   all   looking 
esque  in  their  heavy-hooded  flying  suits  as  they 
a  the  huge  unhealed  cabin  of  the  plane. 

Cordial  Welcome — and  Hot  Coffee 

ft  take  off  and  fly  east  over  the  12,000-foot 

ras;  we  skirt  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe  and  then 

abruptly  to  the  Minden-Douglas  airport  in 

'ada.     Carl  Messelt,  who  owns  the  airport,  is 

e  with  steaming  coffee  for  the  crew,  and  when 

leone  says,  "How  much  will  that  be?"  he  laughs 

says,  "Forget  it."    He  is  one  of  the  hundreds  of 

ians  who  called  the  Air  Force  and  said,  "Tell 

what  I  can  do,"  and  he's  proud  because  they 

d  his  airport. 

"he  clamshell  doors  at  the  back  of  the  big  plane 

opened,  and  a  truck  loaded  with  hay  drives  up 

it    It  takes  only  nine  minutes  to  load  9,000 

inds  of  hay  into  the  plane  and  now  we're  off  for 

about  230  miles  to  the  east. 

Tiis  is  a  land  of  mountain  ranges;  we  pass  over 

Shoshone  mountains,  over  Smoky  Valley,  climb 

jet  over  the  1 1 ,000-foot  Monitor  and  Diamond 

ges.  There  are  downdrafts  here  that  sometimes 

p  a  heavily  loaded,  half-million-dollar  airplane 

thin  a  hundred  feet  of  the  ugly  mountain 

The  peaks  are  covered  with  snow  but  the 
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fierce  winds  have  uncovered  jagged  brown  patches 
of  rock. 

Evans  brings  us  up  another  thousand  feet.  Here 
the  air  is  thin  and  when  you  take  a  deep  breath 
you  feel  a  little  lightheaded.  Evans  and  French 
don  their  oxygen  masks,  and  we  follow  suit.  The 
pure  oxygen  is  as  stimulating  as  the  drag  of  a  ciga- 
rette, and  after  a  few  minutes  your  head  clears. 

Now  we  are  past  the  range  and  we  drop  and  cir- 
cle the  Ely  airport.  One  black  streak  shows  against 
the  unbroken  white  of  the  snow.  This  is  the  land- 
ing strip  cleared  by  ranchers  of  the  neighborhood. 
Evans  sets  the  big  plane  down  casually  and  we  stop 
just  long  enough  to  pick  up  O.  C.  Robison  who  lives 
in  Ely.  His  first  name  is  Orvid  but  everyone  calls 
him  "O.C.,"  just  as  they  call  his  brother  who  is  a 
state  trooper  "S.G."  and  his  rancher  brother  "B.H." 
Robison  climbs  into  the  pilot's  cabin  with  a  map 
in  his  hand.  Like  dozens  of  men  who  live  in  this 
region  he  is  serving  as  a  "spotter." 

"We're  going  about  forty  miles  due  west,"  he 
says,  smiling  at  Evans.  "Place  called  Pleasant 
Valley.  Rancher  named  Lawrence  Henroid  is 
snowed  in  with  about  a  hundred  head  of  cattle." 

We  take  off  and  climb,  for  there  is  a  10,000-foot 
range  guarding  Pleasant  Valley.  Copilot  French 
looks  at  Robison's  map  and  when  he  locates  Pleas- 
ant Valley  he  laughs. 

"Easy  place  to  get  into,"  he  says  to  Evans.  "But 
how  you  going  to  get  out?" 

According  to  the  map,  the  Henroid  ranch  is  in 
a  canyon  between  two  mountain  ranges  and  it 
looks  as  though  the  canyon  were  closed  at  each 
end.    We  top  the  last  high  peaks. 

Down  below,  in  the  main  cabin  of  the  plane,  the 
huge  doors  are  being  opened.  Although  the  pilot's 
cabin  is  heated,  the  temperature  is  20°  below  zero 
here,  and  the  men  slap  themselves  vigorously  to 
keep  warm.  The  cold  wind  bites  through  their  heavy 
suits  and  fur-lined  boots.  Each  man  has  a  rope 
around  his  waist,  with  the  other  end  attached  to  a 
cable  that  runs  the  length  of  the  plane.  They  have 
pushed  six  bales  of  hay  close  to  the  open  doors. 
When  the  bell  clangs,  that  will  be  the  signal  to 
shove  the  bales  out.  All  wear  goggles  and  white 
gauze  surgeon  masks  to  keep  them  from  inhaling 
hay  dust. 

Up  in  the  cockpit,  Evans  is  settling  the  plane. 
We  fly  the  length  pf  Pleasant  Valley,  and  "O.C.," 
in  the  pilot's  cabin,  points  to  some  black  specks 
below  and  chuckles,  "There  they  are." 

Evans  looks  a  little  worried  now  as  he  banks  the 
plane.  We  turn,  and  the  outer  wing  seems  to 
scrape  the  side  of  the  mountain.  This  valley  is 
like  an  open,  empty  coffin  with  four  vertical,  moun- 
tainous sides. 

We  have  dropped  to  within  a  hundred  feet  of 
the  ground  now.    Copilot  French  raises  his  hand 


of  the  casualties  in  Mother  Nature's  fierce  blitz.    Driven  by  a  blizzard  into  the  lee  of  a  barn  on  a 
ranch,  12  miles  from  Kimball,  Nebraska,  they  perished  from  either  the  intense  cold  or  starvation 
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to  a  button  above  his  head.  "O.C."  raises  his 
hand  and  peers  ahead.  Now  you  can  see  the  cattle 
huddled  miserably  together  in  groups.  There  is 
a  small,  shabby  wooden  shack,  and  outside  of  it  a 
man,  a  woman,  a  boy  and  a  dog  stand. 

"Now,"  Robison  calls. 

French  pushes  the  button,  a  bell  clangs  in  the 
main  cabin,  and  six  bales  of  hay  are  pushed  from 
the  plane.  We  fly  to  the  end  of  the  valley,  and 
again  Evans  has  to  make  a  tight  turn. 

"This  airplane  was  never  built  for  acrobatics," 
he  says,  with  a  grin,  as  the  plane  banks  steeply  and 
then  comes  around. 

We  make  another  pass  over  the  "target."  We 
can  see  where  the  first  load  was  dropped.  As  the 
bales  land,  the  wire  around  them  breaks  and  the 
hay  scatters  over  a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

Hungry  Cattle  Not  Scared  by  Plane 

Already  cattle  are  bending  to  the  hay  and  they 
don't  even  scatter  as  we  swoop  down  over  them. 
The  little  dog  is  tearing  back  and  forth  frantically; 
the  boy  is  waving,  but  the  man  and  woman  stand 
there. 

"Too  late  for  those  three,"  says  keen-eyed 
"O.C,"  pointing  down  to  where  three  steers  lie 
on  the  ground.  But  all  the  others  are  eating  hay 
now.  As  we  make  our  last  pass,  the  man  below 
waves  an  eloquent  thanks. 

Lawrence  Henroid  is  a  very  small  rancher. 
Every  cent  he  has  been  able  to  save  in  a  lifetime  is 
in  these  hundred  head  of  cattle.  He  lost  three  head; 
in  another  forty-eight  hours  he'd  have  lost  them 
all,  Robison  says  grimly. 

Evans  keeps  circling,  trying  to  gain  enough  alti- 
tude to  get  over  the  mountains  that  guard  Pleasant 
Valley  so  uncompromisingly.  He  circles  four  times 
and  then:  "Hold  your  hats,  kids!"  he  says.  "Here 
we  go!" 

He  aims  the  Flying  Boxcar  toward  the  east 
range.  One  hand  is  on  the  throttle,  the  other  holds 
the  stick.  French  keeps  calling  out  our  air  speed, 
our  altitude,  so  Evans  can  keep  his  eye  on  the 
mountains  ahead.  These  boys  are  a  great  team, 
and  you  sense  that  they've  worked  together  a  long 
time.  Agonizingly,  the  plane  lifts — lifts  a  bit  more, 
and  then  barely  clears  the  cruel-looking  tops  of  the 
range.    We  make  it  by  fifty  feet. 

"How  about  some  chow,  Skipper?"  the  crew 
chief  calls. 

He  has  heated  some  cans  of  emergency  rations. 
We  suddenly  realize  we've  been  in  the  air  about 
five  hours  and  we're  hungry.  We  eat  happily  out 
of  the  cans  and  soon  we  land  again  at  Ely.  We 
climb  out  of  the  plane,  and  another  Operation  Hay- 
lift  mission  has  been  completed  without  incident. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  30) 


Three  days  after  a  still  raging  storm  cornered  autoists 
in  this  Colorado  tavern,  an  Army  Weasel  got  supplies  in 
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The  Frenchman,  Chevigny,  was  fi 
ing  for  much  more  than  the  champ 
ship.  In  his  battle  against  tyranny  . 
misunderstanding  he  had  a  lessor 
teach  with  his  fists.  And  he'd  a  les 
to  learn — of  America  and  Americ 
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EX   HARDY   stepped 

the    scale    ahead    of  < 

vigny  and  flashlights  b 

flaring  all  around  them.   H 

let  his  hands  hang  loosely 

over  his  right  shoulder  at  his 


looked  down 
ponent,  grinning  unpleasantly.  It  was  the  cha 
on's  favorite  pose  and  it  was  almost  as  familis 
the  public  as  the  view  of  the  champion  yelling 
the  microphone  after  the  knockout.  A  photogra 
said,  "Smile,  Roland."  Chevigny  turned  towarc 
flashlights  and  tried  to  give  them  a  smile  but  it 
not  amount  to  much  because  his  mind  was  on  c 
things. 

Hardy  stepped  off  the  scale,  flipping  his  r 
toward  the  challenger.  "This  frog  don't  feel 
smiling,  boys,"  he  said  to  the  newspaper  pec 
"He  don't  want  no  part  of  this  evening." 

He  stepped  back  with  his  hands  on  his  hips 
watched  closely  as  Roland  weighed  in.  The  s 
said  145. 

"No  trouble  for  him  to  make  the  weight,"  Hi 
said.   "Roland's  really  been  sweatin'  this  one  c 

Chevigny's  American  manager  took  hold  ol 
arm. 

"Come  on,  Roland,"  he  said.  "In  a  little  w 
we'll  get  that  steak." 

Chevigny  smiled  then.  "That's  good,"  he  s 
"Very  good." 

He  walked  past  Hardy  without  looking  at  1 
thinking  about  the  steak  and  wondering  if  he  she 
have  a  little  brandy  afterward  and  some  che 
Hardy  called  after  him,  making  his  voice  fals 
and  causing  some  laughter  among  the  photo 
phers. 

"So  long,  Roland,"  he  said.  "See  you  at 
o'clock,  dear." 

The  foretaste  of  the  steak  left  Chevigny  and 

anger  he  had  felt  for  such  a  long  time  surged  ( 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  45) 


Chevigny  punched  harder,  and  near  the  close  of 
round  he  dropped  the  champion  with  a  right-h 
smash  that  followed  a  series  of  hypnotizing  fe 
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ieling  in  bathtubs,  radio  stations  and  night  clubs  for  30-odd  years,  Morton  Downey  is  the  tenor  to  end  all  tenors — a  feat  he  has  almost  accomplished 


My  Wild  Irish  Downey 


Ktp 

ihjj 

I:; 


Tides  of  popularity  ebb  and  flow  almost  as  fast  as  bit  songs,  but  the  Irisb  tenor 
from  Connecticut,  wearing  the  green  of  Uncle  Sam's  mint,  goes  on  forever 


EVERAL  years  ago,  Morton  Downey,  the 
incorrigible  Irish  tenor,  had  his  head  ex- 
amined.   What  science  hoped  to  gain 
from  such  a  dubious  excursion  was,  and 
sail  is,  a  mystery;  nevertheless,  a  noted 
•hrenologist  was  summoned  to  play  with  the 
on  Mr.  Downey's  skull  until  she  found  the 
■  ■nation. 

png  from  the  lengthy  report  which  followed, 
>  ;  irenologist  went  over  Downey's  head  like 
and  Clark  went  across  the  mountains.  She 
ered,  in  this  previously  unexplored  wilder- 
strong  social  brain,  an  unusually  percep- 
lind,  and  long  ears."  She  also  discovered  a 
Vital,  a  healthy  Mental,  and  an  adequate 
e.  Everything  considered,  Downey  turned 
be  a  remarkable  specimen.  There  was  even 
nee,  the  phrenologist  noted  apprehensively, 
le  durable  Downey  might  go  on  forever, 
of  course,  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  Millions 
^•nericans,   to   whom   the   voice   of   Morton 
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By  COLLIE   SMALL 

Downey  is  an  old  and  trusted  friend,  are  involved 
in  a  happy  conspiracy  to  see  that  the  Connecticut 
Irishman  does  go  on  forever.  Moreover,  Downey 
himself  seems  determined  to  go  down  in  history  as 
the  first  completely  indestructible  tenor.  It  is  this 
sort  of  persistency  which  recently  prompted  Bing 
Crosby,  a  young  baritone,  to  describe  him  as  "the 
oldest  choirboy  in  the  world." 

Not  long  ago  some  anonymous  wit  remarked 
with  considerable  accuracy  that  "there  used  to  be 
an  Irish  tenor  on  every  block;  now  everybody  has 
a  piece  of  a  fighter."  This  is  undoubtedly  true; 
yet  Downey  has  survived  without  difficulty  and,  in 
fact,  has  negotiated  with  admirable  ease  a  long  and 
treacherous  passage  over  some  30  years  of  church 
socials,  smokers,  Paul  Whiteman,  vaudeville,  Holly- 
wood, night  clubs,  hotel  supper  rooms,  and  radio. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  a  formidable  number 
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of  intrepid  competitors  attempting  to  accompany 
Downey  over  the  rapids  were  lost  and  never  heard 
from  again. 

Considering  the  violent  ups  and  downs  suffered 
by  most  singers  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  the 
loyalty  still  commanded  by  Downey,  the  trouba- 
dour, is  nothing  short  of  remarkable.  His  fan  mail, 
particularly,  is  notable  for  its  expressions  of  un- 
dying devotion.  Several  years  ago  a  man  from 
Staten  Island  wrote  that  his  wife  did  not  like  him 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Downey's  radio  broadcasts  and  that 
he  had  actually  been  forced  to  build  a  clandestine 
crystal  set  in  the  cellar  to  avoid  detection.  Im- 
pressed, Downey  mailed  the  gentleman  a  small 
table  radio  in  a  plain  wrapper. 

In  recent  years  Downey  has  concentrated  on 
radio,  with  occasional  side  excursions  into  night 
clubs.  Thus,  in  1948,  anolher  year  in  which  it 
was  optimistically  assumed  that  he  would  at  last  be 
finished,  he  earned  more  than  $200,000  from  his 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  54) 
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By  JEFFERS  GODFREY 


March  7,  1949 
Headmaster  Daniel  Laird 
Harndale,  Academy 
Harndale,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  press  tells  that  you  are  retiring  this  June,  so 
I  write  while  there's  still  time.  I  want  to  get  this  off 
my  chest.   It's  bothered  me  for  over  twenty  years. 

Way  back  there,  I  taught  English  at  Harndale, 
for  one  year.  The  name  at  the  end  of  this,  the 
"John  Anson,"  probably  means  nothing  to  you — 
you  must  have  had  a  hundred  like  me  since,  inex- 
perienced lads  who  lasted  only  a  year. 

But  I  think  you'll  remember  the  "Hurray  for  St. 
Patrick"  painted  in  green  on  the  red  brick  of  the 


I  was  debating  whether 
to  do  my  duty  to  the 
school  and  turn  Pat  in, 
or  do  my  duty  to  a  boy 
who'd  helped  me  when 
I  had  greatly  needed  it 


old  gym  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  of  my  particular  year. 
It  was  a  sight  to  behold,  it  was  unforgettable — and 
the  pretty  penny  it  cost  Harndale  to  have  it  chisled 
off,  that  surely  you  remember. 

That  you  ever  hired  me  to  teach  in  an  exclusive 
school  like  Harndale  still  startles  me.  I  was  nothing 
at  all.  I  suppose  it  was  the  major's  uniform  I  was 
still  wearing  when  you  interviewed  me.  I  was  just 
out  of  World  War  I.  You  probably  thought  I  was 
quite  a  lad  to  be  a  major.  But  I  wasn't.  We  lost  a  lot 
of  officers  in  the  Argonne  and  the  job  came  down 
to  me  after  a  while;  that  was  all. 

You  put  me  in  charge  of  the  ten  scholarship  boys 
of  the  school  in  the  rear  entry  of  West  Hall.  The 
rest  of  that  old  building  was  classrooms.  I  suppose 
that  entry,  with  its  scalloped  stairs  and  grim  furni- 
ture, was  really  something  rugged,  but  it  was  more 
than  the  boys  and  myself  ever  had  before.  I  thought 
my  suite  of  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor  was 
extra  special,  and  I  was  happier  there  than  I've  ever 
been  since. 

Every  day  at  Harndale  I  said,  "I  must  make 
good.  This  is  all  I  want  from  life.  To  teach  here  at 
Harndale  always."  I  tried  hard  all  the  time.  I  ob- 
served every  rule  of  the  school  to  the  letter.  I  was 
dutiful  and  honest  in  all  things,  hoping  to  be  asked 
back  for  a  second  year — given  that  second-year 
appointment  that,  at  Harndale,  meant  life  tenure. 

My  whole  thought  was  the  school,  the  good  of 
the  school.  Then  March  seventeenth  came  along, 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  I  learned  that  a  teacher  has 
other  necessities.  There  isn't  only  the  school. 
There's  the  boy. 

The  boy  in  this  case  was  Pat  Moore. 

He  lived  in  my  entry,  both  his  parents  were  dead, 
and  he  hadn't  a  nickel  to  his  name.  Some  alumnus 


must  have  sent  him  on  to  lead  the  school 
field  of  play.   He  was  such  a  leader,  and 
boys  from  Sloane  and  Wolsey  Halls,  in  their  < 
sweaters  and  knickers,  used  to  hang  aroui| 
entry  in  the  idler  hours  just  to  be  near  him. 

He  was  friendly  toward  them,  but  refused 
invitations  to  their  homes  on  vacation  and 
of  thing.    He  stayed  loyal  to  his  own — tl 
poor  who  lived  with  him  in  the  entry  behi 
West. 

That  included  myself,  the  master  in  charge  J 
the  flu  that  winter,  had  it  bad.  The  doctor  eg 
the  first  day,  left  a  lot  of  medicine  that  he 
me  was  no  good,  said  staying  in  bed  was  the 
thing,  and  left.  After  that  everyone  seemed  | 
get  me,  even  you.  Everyone  but  Pat  Moore. 

Unasked,  he  brought  my  meals  three  times! 
from  the  dining  hall,  where  he  waited  on  tal 
can  see  him  now,  tall,  red-haired,  no  talker,  tl 
ing  in  with  the  tray.  I  could  eat  nothing.  I  had  | 
I  asked  him  to  stop  at  Pete  the  druggist's  and  i 
a  quart  of  cream  soda;  all  I  wanted  was  coldi 

Thereafter,  three  times  a  day  for  three  da| 
brought  in  a  quart  of  ice-cold  cream  soda, 
days  I  drank  nine  quarts  of  it.  It  seems  unbe 
ble  now.   Between  nature  and  the  cream  soc| 
fever  went  away.   I  began  to  eat  and  was  b^ 
my  classroom  on  the  second-floor  front  of  Old  I 
in  a  week.  I  told  Pat  Moore,  "I  hope  I  get  a  ci| 
to  do  something  for  you  someday." 

The  chance  came  very  soon,  on  St.  Patrick'sl 

The  night  before,  I  checked  the  entry  as  us[ 

ten  o'clock.   I  found  that  Pat  Moore  was  ml 

from  his  room  on  the  third  floor.  I  thought  litl 

it,  for  occasionally  a  boy  lingered  too  long  o| 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  32) 
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Few  cities  can  match  the  efficient  ambulance  service  provided  by  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.    An  attendant  gives  oxygen  en  route  and  alerts  the  hospital  by  pfa 

Our  Shocking  Accident  AVard 
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By  PATRICIA  LOCHRIDGE 

Only  three  of  our  larger  cities — San 
Francisco,  Detroit  and  New  York — are 
making  a  new  effort  to  give  quick,  ef- 
ficient emergency  aid  to  accident  vic- 
tims. The  blame  for  inhuman  laxness 
in  many  communities  rests  solidly 
upon  two  groups :  niggardly  politicians 
who  fail  to  supply  enough  public 
funds,  and  the  buck-passing  voluntary 
hospitals    that    reject    accident    cases 

CONCLUSION  OF  A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 

AMERICAN  hospitals  say  they  are  equipped 
l\  to  meet  the  test  of  any  sudden  public  dis- 
-*-  •*-  aster  be  it  fire,  flood,  tornado,  earthquake  or 
atomic-bomb  explosion.  Perhaps  they  are.  Cer- 
tainly they  performed  at  the  Texas  City  explosion, 
the  Altoona  train  wreck,  the  Hartford  circus  fire, 
and  the  Cocoanut  Grove  dance  hall  fire.  These 
were  the  rare  headline  disasters  of  recent  years  in 
which  many  were  killed  or  injured. 

But  hospitals  sometimes  forget  the  disasters  tak- 


ing place  every  day  in  every  large  city  and  rural 
himlet — many  of  which  never  reach  even  the  back 
pages  of  city  tabloids  or  county  weeklies.  An  acci- 
dent that  results  in  only  one  casualty  is  still  a  trag- 
edy. If  you  doubt  this,  ask  the  man  who  has  just 
lost  a  leg  under  a  train  or  truck. 

A  father  runs  down  his  child  while  backing  the 
car  out  of  the  garage;  a  farmer  is  kicked  by  a  mule: 
These  are  "routine"  catastrophes  that  happen  ev- 
ery three  seconds,  day  and  night,  365  days  in  the 
year. 

But  many  hospitals  today  neglect  these  "routine" 
disasters.  Cities  tolerate  conditions  which  bring 
callous  mistreatment  to  thousands  of  citizens.  They 
ignore  suffering's  by-product — tremendous  eco- 
nomic loss,  public  and  private. 
^TRecently  in  a  coast-to-coast  investigation  of  hos- 
pital and  ambulance  emergency  service,  only  three 
cities — San  Francisco,  Detroit  and  New  York — 
were  found  to  be  making  sufficient  effort  to  provide 
a  minimum  of  medical  safety  and  care  against  the 
ever-increasing  hazards  of  modern  living. 
-^*In  many  cities,  traffic  victims  lie  on  the  streets  for 
35,  50,  even  60  minutes  before  an  ambulance  ar- 
rives. Injured  men,  women  and  children  are  turned 
from  the  doors  of  hospitals  where  they  seek  help. 
The  critically  ill  are  shunted  from  institution  to  in- 
stitution before  gaining  admission. 

In  New  Orleans  i  sweated  out  a  four-hour  wait 
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for  X  rays  with  an  old  lady  who  had  broken  her 
In  an  aristocratic  New  York  hospital^  sat  wi 
worried  mother  for  over  an  hour  waiting  for  ar 
dinary  laboratory  test  to  determine  whether 
stricken  eleven-year-old  son  had  appendicitis. 
Chicago  I  interviewed  a  seventeen-year-old  N< 
boy  who  was  still  on  the  critical  list  three  wi 
after  an  accident  had  smashed  both  legs.  On 
verge  of  death,  he  had  been  denied  admittanc 
two  hospitals  before  he  was  taken  in  and  his 
saved  at  the  county  hospital.  The  two  hospi 
one  of  them  for  Negroes,  said  they  were 
crowded  to  admit  him. 

The  blame  for  these  shocking  conditions  i 
solidly  upon  two  groups:  first,  the  niggardly 
cians  who  can  be  galvanized  into  action  only 
faced  with  a  grand  jury  investigation  of  inadi 
hospital  service;  and  second,  some  buck- 
voluntary  hospitals  that  prefer  to  dump  all  tn 
some  and  expensive  emergency  patients  on 
worked  public  institutions. 

No  voluntary  or  private  hospital  anywhen 
to  take  a  gunshot  case — even  if  it's  a  respect 
hunting  accident.  In  Washington,  D.Ct  so 
where  near  the  Pentagon,  a  man  was  accident 
shot  by  a  stray  bullet — presumably  from  a  soldi 
gun.  An  Army  ambulance  picked  him  up 
rushed  him  to  the  hospital.  The  intern  on  c 
(CONTINUED  ON  PACE  51) 
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The  Menace  of  Red  China 


talk 


\y  LOUIS  FRANCIS 
BUDENZ 


Communist  avalanche  that's  roll- 

iross  China  will  gain  momentum, 

across  the  Pacific  islands  and 

the  United  States — all  according 

Soviet  plan.  The  American  pub- 

ipathy  to  this  looming  disaster  is 
part  of  the  plan — exposed  here 

le  who  took  part  in  the  plotting 


HE  Communist  conquest  of  China,  now 

dangerously  near  completion,  long  has 

been  planned  as  a  major  milestone  in 

Moscow's  road  toward  creation  of  a 

Soviet  America.   Japan  and  Korea  are 

the  schedule,  then  Indonesia  and  the  Philip- 

Once  in  control  of  the  western  Pacific's  vast 

wer  and  vital  rubber,  tin  and  oil  resources, 

hopes  to  be  ready  for  the  final  showdown 

ie  United  States. 

,t  is  the  blueprint,  at  least,  of  Soviet  world 

t.   It  has  been  known  to  U.S.  Communists 

1927,  the  year  Earl  Browder  was  sent  to 

to  plant  seeds  of  anti-Americanism  there. 

lission  became  a  model,  cited  repeatedly  at 

lunist  meetings  I  attended,  for  the  manner  in 

a  true  Bolshevik  acts  against  the  "bourgeoi- 

his  own  country. 

1927,  every  American  Communist  has 
inculcated  with  the  Soviet  tenet  that  China  is 
ister  key  to  a  Red  White  House, 
ny  ten  years  as  a  Communist  editor  and  party 
:r,  no  other  indoctrination  program  was  more 
taut.  Numerous  U.S.  Red  leaders  stated  their 
that  China's  463,000,000  people  would  be 
>cisive  factor  in  Sovietizing  the  United  States. 
940  "educational  meeting"  of  Daily  Worker 
nembers,  William  Z.  Foster,  now  the  party's 
lal  chairman,  stressed  China's  role  in  Ameri- 
lture. 

lina's  millions,"  he  said,  "will  be  a  great  aid 
Soviet  Union  in  helping  the  American  prole- 
establish  a  Soviet  America."  Continuing,  he 
out  that  China  was  also  "the  key  to  Korea, 
and  the  Philippines." 

an's  scheduled  role  in  the  Soviet  pattern  of 
t  was  more  recently  outlined  in  the  Septem- 
1948,  issue  of  New  Times,  weekly  supple- 
of  the  Moscow  newspaper,  Trud.  An  editorial 
•redicted  that  "the  insensate  policy  of  power- 
:  American  monopolies"  in  Japan  would  "cost 
,  the  blood  of  the  people."  But,  it  concluded, 
national  liberation  movement  in  the  Asiatic 
ries  will  drive  the  American  imperialists  out 
Asia,  including  Japan." 
aificantly,  on  the  very  day  of  Generalissimo 
g  Kai-shek's  retirement,  a  Chinese  Commu- 
roadcast  promised  that  "a  new  China  .  .  .  will 
in  Japan's  democratization  and  prevent  the 
lergence  of  reactionary  forces."  The  same  day, 
oscow,   Pravda   editor   Pospelov   denounced 
ica's  "mad  imperialism,"  cited  the  great  Com- 
st  victories  in  China  despite  U.S.  aid  to  Chiang 
nek  and  predicted  "the  20th  century  will  be 
tury  of  the  complete  triumph  of  Leninism." 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  48) 
oler's  for  March  19,  1949 
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A  grim-faced  scout  from  Mao  Tse-tung's  Communist  forces  watches  Kuomintang  troops  in  Manchuria 


In  1947,  a  Red-inspired  meeting  of  Harbin  workers  (above)  demanded  American  armies  leave  China. 
The  partisans  posing  below  with  a  land  mine  belie  the  peaceful  aims  attributed  to  them  by  the  Soviets 
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Bv  WILLARI)  H.  TEMPLE 

Pete  was  lonely,  and  when  the  blonde  wouldn't  speak  to  him  he  bought  a  televi- 
sion set.  Then  everybody  came  to  see  him,  even  the  blonde — and  her  boy  friend 


T-)ETE  THATCHER  hadn't  always  hated 
m~      people.  Once  he  had  approved  of  man- 
-■-        kind.     Transferred  East  by  the  engi- 
neering  firm   which   employed   him, 
Pete  considered  the  garden-type  apartment  he  had 
managed  to  acquire  delightful.   He  liked  the  flag- 
stone walks,  the  patches  of  grass,  the  elm  trees  and 
the  blonde  who  walked  her  dog  around  the  court  at 
five  thirty  each  evening. 

She  was  there  every  day  when  he  came  home 
from  work.  Thatcher  took  to  loitering  in  the  vicin- 
ity; he  became  bold  enough  to  speak  to  the  dog 
and  the  dog  barked  at  him.  The  blonde  didn't 
bark,  she  merely  moved  onward  glacially  and 
Thatcher  ducked  into  his  apartment  and  met  Mrs. 
Feible  on  the  stairs. 

Whenever  Pete  entered  or  left  his  apartment 
hallway  he  was  likely  to  find  Mrs.  Feible.  She  was 
a  wrinkled  beldame  whom  Thatcher  expected  to 
see  ascending  the  staircase  on  a  broom.  He  had 
even  got  so  desperate  to  talk  to  someone  that  one 
evening  he  ventured  to  say  hello  to  Mrs.  Feible. 
She  looked  blankly  at  him  and  skittered  on  up  out 
of  sight.  Thereafter  Pete  did  not  repeat  his  mistake. 

He  spent  his  evenings  wandering  through  his 
quarters,  occasionally  peering  out  the  window  at 
activity  in  other  apartments.  He  saw  bridge  games 
and  cocktail  parties  and  families  laughing  and  talk- 
ing together. 

He  was  lonely  and  because  of  that  he  dropped 
into  a  store  one  day  and  spent  a  month's  hard- 
earned  pay.  He  got  special  permission  from  the 
landlord  and  made  the  arrangements  and  came 
home  one  night  to  find  two  servicemen  in  his  living 
room. 

"All  set,"  said  one  of  them.  "You  got  a  little 
ghosting  on  number  five  but  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it;  there's  a  mountain  between  here  and  the 
station.  I'll  show  you  how  to  operate  it."  He 
stooped  before  the  walnut  cabinet.  "You  flip  this 
switch  a  notch.  You  turn  on  the  volume.  Then 
switch  your  brightness  and  contrast  all  the  way 
over.  Clockwise.  Then  you  tune  her  in  for  sound 
with  this  dial.  Set  your  contrast  and  cut  down  on 
the  brightness.  Counterclockwise.  Set  your  focus, 
and,  brother,  you're  all  set.  You  got  it?"  The  man's 
hands  flicked  from  dial  to  dial.  "Okay,  that's  it, 
she's  your  baby.  So  long." 

Pete  Thatcher  tossed  his  hat  into  the  corner  and 
stood  before  the  television  set.  Pete  was  a  tall 
and  brawny  young  man  with  an  aggressive  jaw  and 
tumbled  black  hair.  Okay,  he  thought.  So  he  didn't 
know  anybody  to  talk  to.  So  all  right.  He'd  look 
at  people  on  the  television.  He'd  watch  somebody 
else  talk. 

He  tried  to  remember  what  the  man  had  told 
him  and  fiddled  with  the  dials.  He  got  a  picture 
and  pulled  up  the  big  chair  and  had  just  got  com- 
fortable when  the  doorbell  rang. 

Nobody  ever  rang  his  doorbell.  Pete  opened  the 
door  and  the  hallway  was  filled  with  children.  They 
stood   there   in  solemn   conclave,   wide-eyed   and 


reverent,  and  for  a  moment  silent.  Then  the  big- 
gest boy,  prodded  from  behind,  edged  forward. 

"Hey,  Mister,"  he  said.  "We  seen  the  aerial. 
"Hey,  Mister,  is  it  true  you  got  a  television?" 

Pete  grinned  and  swung  the  door  wide  open. 
"Why,  sure,"  he  said.  "Come  on  in.  We'll  see 
what's  on." 

They  raced  past  him,  found  seats  on  the  floor 
and  Pete  tinkered  with  the  dials  and  came  upon  a 
Western  movie.  The  kids  sat  there  enthralled  and 
Thatcher  didn't  have  the  heart  to  switch  over  to  the 
news  review  he  had  planned  to  see.  He  turned  off 
the  lights  and  started  for  the  kitchen,  tripping  over 
a  small  girl  on  his  way  out. 

He  cooked  his  dinner,  carried  it  to  the  table  and 
sat  down  to  eat.  The  screen  was  beyond  his  vision. 
He  ate  dinner  to  the  drumfire  of  horses'  hoofs  and 
shouts  indicating  that  the  Triple  X  boys  were  head- 
ing off  the  rustlers  in  the  canyon.  In  the  middle 
of  dinner  his  phone  rang  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  moved  in. 

Thatcher  went  out  into  the  living  room,  tripping 
over  the  same  small  girl.  He  sprawled,  caught  him- 
self, and  grabbed  the  phone. 

"Hello?"  said  a  shrill  voice.   "Is  Elwood  there?" 

"Elwood?"  said  Thatcher,  and  a  boy  sighed,  de- 
tached himself  from  the  group  and  ambled  to  the 
phone. 

"Aw,  Mom,"  he  said.  "For  Pete's  sake.  Mom. 
It's  right  in  the  middle  of  the  pitcher.  I'll  eat  later, 
I  ain't  hungry.  I  don't  have  any  homework  today. 
Aw,  Mom.  Aw,  for  Pete's  sake."  He  hung  up.  "I 
gotta  go,"  he  announced  in  the  tones  of  a  con- 
demned man,  and  sadly  departed. 

THATCHER  went  back  to  his  dinner,  nearly 
leaped  over  the  small  girl  in  the  archway  and 
had  just  sat  down  when  the  phone  rang  again. 

"One  of  you  kids  get  that,"  Pete  shouted. 

He  heard  sounds  of  an  argument  and  a  lamp 
crashing  over  as  the  children  fought  to  do  the  good 
deed.  A  boy  ultimately  won,  answered  the  phone, 
listened  a  moment,  then  hung  up. 

"George  and  Randall,"  he  said.  "The  Simonson 
twins,  Harriet,  Cynthia  and  Bonnie.    Get  going." 

Pete  continued  eating  his  solitary  dinner.  When 
he  had  finished  he  peered  into  the  dark  living  room 
where  four  or  five  forms  were  faintly  visible. 

He  went  out  and  did  up  the  dishes,  came  back, 
and  the  living  room  was  deserted.  Without  turning 
on  a  light,  Pete  fiddled  with  the  dials.  He  sat  there 
entranced  watching  various  programs  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  When  he  stood  up,  turning  on  a  table 
lamp,  he  saw  a  pair  of  small  feet  sticking  out  from 
behind  the  big  chair.  Investigating,  he  found  the 
small  girl  he  had  tripped  over  earlier  in  the  evening. 
She  was  sound  asleep  on  the  strip  of  carpet  between 
the  chair  and  the  wall. 

A  purse  was  clutched  in  one  hand.  An  identifica- 
tion card  inside  gave  her  name  as  Janice  Merritt 
and  her  residence  as  Detroit,  Michigan,  a  city  ap- 
proximately seven  hundred  miles  away:  Pete  picked 


her  up,  still  sleeping  and  made  the  rounds  ij 
apartments,   finding  finally   at   apartment  A 
name  of  Merritt. 

He  rang  the  bell  and  the  door  was  flung  opel 
a  hysterical  woman  cried,  "My  grandchild!) 
stricken  grandchild!" 

"Not  stricken,"  said  Pete.  "She  fell  asleep 
apartment." 

Other  faces  came  into  his  vision.   One  belci 
to  the  blonde  who  walked  the  dog.  The  mar 
strode  forward  was  apparently  the  little  girl's  | 
father. 

"In  your  apartment,"  he  said  grimly, 
admit  you'd  taken   her  to  your  apartment 
fiend,  you — " 

"She  was  looking  at  the  television  and — " 
one  breathed  heavily  on  Pete's  neck.  He 
and  found  a  fat  policeman  standing  there. 

"I  soiched  them  woods  back  of  the  apartri 
said  the  officer.  "I  went  through  them  woodJ 
a  bloodhound.  No  clues,  no  cloth  sticking  t| 
branches.  I  got  prickers  all  over  me  uniform.1 

"This  man  brought  her  back,"  the  woman  | 
"He  had  her  in  his  apartment." 

"Get  cold  feet,  did  yah?"  said  the  police 
leering  at  Thatcher. 

"We   were    looking — "   Thatcher   began 
when  the  small  girl  woke  up. 

"We  saw  a  cowboy  pitcher,"  she  said  wj 
dreamy  smile.  "It  was  wunnerful.  Four  mei| 
killed.     Bang,  bang,  bang,  bang." 

"A  most  unsuitable  program  for  a  four-| 
old,"  said  the  grandma  sternly. 

"Nonsense."    The  blonde  spoke  up.    "It 
this  man's  fault  at  all.     We  owe  him  a  vot 
thanks  for  bringing  her  back." 

Pete  approved  of  her  more  than  ever.  Shel 
slim  and  very  straight  and  not  at  all  glacial  \| 
she  smiled.  He  bowed  himself  out  and  thej 
came  forward  and  offered  her  hand. 

"Thank  you  so  much,  Mr. — " 

"Thatcher,"  Pete  said. 

"I'm  Susan  Merritt,'^  the  blonde  said.     "Jj| 
is  my  brother's  child.    She's  visiting  us  for  a| 
days  and  naturally  Mother  was  frantic  when 
disappeared — " 

"Naturally,"  said  Pete.  He  got  a  whiff  of ' 
fume  and  reeled  slightly.  He  could  just  see  hir] 
settling  this  girl  in  the  big  chair  in  front  of  his , 
vision  set.  "If  you're  not  doing  anything  ml 
he  said,  "why  not  come  back  with  me  and  see  w  J 
going  on?  If  you  fall  asleep,  I'll  guarantee  to  t| 
you  home." 

She  smiled.     "Thank  you,"  she  said, 
other  time,  perhaps." 

The   door  closed   in   his  reddening   face. 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60) 


Pete  was  a  stranger  in  town — but  a  stranger 
a  television  set.     Ten  minutes  after  the  big  I 
started  there  were  about  thirty  people  in  his  pi 
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came  to  an  open  window.  She 
stopped  and  listened  (or  a  moment. 
She  thought  she  heard  voices  outside 
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By  SAX  ROHMER 

CONCLUDING  THE  STORY  OF  W 
CRET  THAT  COULDN'T  BE  Sh. 


The  Story:  One  night  in  London  a  young 
investigator  named  Storm  Kennedy  is  paid  a 
Lord  Glengale  who  asks  him  to  follow  his  daui 
Lady  Hilary.  Glengale,  who  feels  sure  that  1 
Hilary  is  being  blackmailed,  is  afraid  of  what  she  n 
do.  That  same  foggy  night  Kennedy  follows  her 
party  at  a  country  place  in  Surrey.  There  Peter  F 
way,  the  host,  discovers  a  body  on  the  terrace  step| 
is  a  man  whom  no  one  knows — he  has  been  stabbi 
the  chest.  Kennedy  examines  the  body  before  the] 
lice  arrive  and  discovers  a  woman's  footprints  ai 
small  handkerchief.  He  obscures  the  footprints 
keeps  the  handkerchief.  The  police  arrive,  headei| 
Inspector  McGraw  of  the  C.I.D.,  and  allow  no 
to  leave  the  house.  Sidonia,  the  girl  singer  with 
band  that  played  at  the  party,  runs  away  from  H 
over  House — but  an  alarm  is  sent  out  and  the  pt 
capture  her.  They  regard  her  with  suspicion,  but  s 
to  have  none  for  a  beautiful  brunette  who  says 
name  is  Mrs.  Muller.  Later  Kennedy  meets  I 
Hilary  in  the  garden  and  shows  her  the  handkerc 
She  admits  it  is  hers,  but  will  say  nothing  more,  l] 
nedy  and  Lady  Hilary  are  questioned  by  McGraw  i| 
a  gold  case  which  had  been  found  on  the  dead  man 
then  stolen  turns  up  in  Kennedy's  possession.  Sudd 
there  are  footsteps  on  the  stairs  and  the  man  who 
been  stabbed  stands  there  pointing  at  Hilary  and 
ing,  "La  .  .  .  La  .  .  ."  She  cannot  control  herself 
calls  out,  "Geoff!"  as  he  topples  over  dying.  /| 
much  discussion  McGraw  decides  to  let  Kennedy  q 
tion  Lady  Hilary  alone.  She  tells  Kennedy  how 
met  Geoffrey  Arlington  when  she  was  very  yc 
and  fell  under  his  influence,  but  soon  learned  wha 
evil  person  he  was.  Reluctantly  she  made  an  appc 
ment  to  see  him  for  the  last  time  at  the  party,  and 
with  him  shortly  before  he  was  stabbed,  she  says, 
she  swears  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  death. 


IADY  HILARY  spoke  in  a  quiet  voice.    "I  kr 
what  you  are  thinking,"  she  said.   "And 
-*  may  even  be  right.    He — Geoffrey — alw 
called  me  Larry — " 

"You  mean,  Hilary,"  Kennedy  interposed, 
may  have  meant  to  say,  'It  was  Larry'?" 

"Quite  possibly.  He  was  a  devil — a  vinditf 
devil.  I  had  dared  him  to — do  his  worst.  He  r 
have  been  trying,  even  then,  to  do  it." 
•  Storm  Kennedy  every  minute  became  more  cc 
pletely  convinced  that  her  association  with  Gt 
frey  Arlington  had  gone  deeper  than  any  sh; 
financial  transaction.  But  he  must  forget  that, 
must  think  of  Lady  Hilary  as  a  client. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  38) 
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s  been  a  wearing  winter— 

aylx-  a  spring  leaf  snapped  during  that  seven 

lil  snap  That  could  cause  excessive  tiro  wear, 

en  misalignment  of  axles. 

Or  take  ice  ruts.  Your  truck  had  to.  all  winter. 
Of     out-end  parts  may  In-  sprung  — that's  had  for 

sering.  Brakes  may  he  worn  — that's  had  for 
a\    >pping. 

But  .  .  .  International's  specialized  spring serv- 

■  is  tjood  for  what  ails  trucks. 


XX 


It's  been  hard  under  the  hood  — 

What  winter  weather  took  out  of  your  engine, 
we  can  put  hack  in! 

New  get-up-and-go,  new  life,  new  power!  We 
change  oil.  inspect,  clean,  adjust  or  replace 
spark  plugs,  distributor,  regulator,  carburetor, 
valves,  battery  cables,  and  wiring. 

All  work  is  done  by  skilled  International 
factory-trained  mechanics,  using  special  tools 
and  equipment. 


sX^j^  Ifs  overhauling  time— for  trucks  that  have  been  hauling  overtime - 


We've  covered  a  lot  of  territory  here,  because  your 
trucks  have  covered  a  lot  of  territory  during  the 
winter.  If  they  don't  need  servicing  now,  it's  a 
miracle ! 

LTOO  International  Dealers,  and  170  Company- 
owned  Branches  and  Service  Stations  offer  you 
the  nation's  largest  exclusive  truck  service  organi- 


zation. They're  ready  with  specialized  tools  and 
service  experience,  ready  with  precision-engineered 
parts,  ready  with  factory-rebuilt  exchange  units 
.  .  .  ready  to  keep  your  trucks  rolling  profitably 
into  spring  and  summer. 

Have  your  trucks  serviced  now  and  save  money 
and  trouble  later! 


XX   It's  been  a  tough  grind.  Here,  there  and— 

^  Everywhere  a  truck  needs  luhrication,  it  needs 
lubrication  now.  So  International  service  ex- 
perts cover  all  chassis  points,  transmission,  uni- 
versal joints,  differential,  steering  gear,  wheel 
bearings,  and  any  other  spot  that's  too  dry  for 
its  own  good. 

And  believe  us,  International  service  experts 
know  exactly  where  to  look  for  that,  and  ex- 
actly what  to  do  about  it! 


XX 


It's  time  to  get  winter  out  of  your  systems— 

We'll  take  your  cooling  system  first.  We'll  drain 
and  flush  the  entire  system;  refill,  adding  rust 
inhibitor,  check  water  pump  and  cooling  con- 
nections, check  gaskets,  hoses,  connections  and 
thermostat. 

We'll  take  your  electrical  system  next  .  .  . 
service  it  completely. 

That's  how  International  service  puts  more 
spring  in  your  truck's  systems! 


Other  International  Harvester  Products 

Farmall  Tractors  and  Machines 

Industrial  Power  .  .  .  Refrigeration 


Tune  in  James  Melton  and  "llarre.it  oj  Slam' 
CBS,    Wednesday  evenings 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUCKS 

INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER    COMPANY    •     CHICAGO 
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Alley  Oop  and  Me 

NUMBER  7  IN  A  SERIES  DEVOTED  TO  AMERICA'S  TOP  COMIC  STRIPS 


By  V.  T.  HAMLIN 


~|  N  THE  accompanying  sketch  I  have 

I  to  illustrate  the  salient  features  of 

most  enjoyable  and  profitable  ass 
tion  with  Mr.  A.  Oop.  The  fact  oil 
birth  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  P/ 
Iowa,  where  my  career  as  a  high  school  fool 
end  was  cut  short  by  an  undistinguished  Army  ll 
in  the  first  World  War,  didn't  seem  particu| 
pertinent  to  the  pictorial  autobiography. 

During  the  years  that  followed  I  was  expos 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri  but  fcl 
newspaper  work  in  the  great  Southwest  far  i| 
interesting. 

The  jump  from  Iowa  to  Texas  wasn't  withoij 
moments,  either.  I  helped  build  highway  brie 
worked  with  paving  gangs,  engaged  in  semipro  1 
ing,  cranked  a  movie  projector,  drove  trucks! 
beat  my  way  around  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  these  events  and  through| 
subsequent  years  while  I  was  covering  newswo 
events  in  the  oil  and  cattle  country  with  a  carl 
for  Fort  Worth  and  Houston  newspapers,  I  l| 
tured  my  spine,  broke  my  right  wrist  once  and 
nose  three  times.  I  also  stopped  hot  lead  twice.l 
cidentally,  I  hate  guns  and  what  they  do  to  pedj 
even  though  the  bones  of  my  characters  bel 
paper,  and  the  blood  in  their  veins  a  well-knl 
brand  of  drawing  ink.  True,  Ooola,  my  herd 
often  totes  a  gun  but  she's  a  nice  kid  and  I  c| 
want  her  to  get  hurt. 

Idea  Derived  from  Geology  Study 

Two  years  before  Alley  Oop  was  created  in  l!J 
I  became  fascinated  by  the  study  of  geology 
from  there  I  drifted  into  paleontology  (the  stud 
life  in  the  past  ages)  and  later  made  history  in  . 
eral  a  hobby.  Thus  evolved  Alley  Oop  and 
Land  of  Moo.  Later,  when  the  "time  mach 
came  into  the  strip,  I  was  able  to  bring  Alley 
modern  times  and  put  him  back  into  any  perio 
history  that  was  expedient  to  the  continuity  of 
story. 

I  have  a  swell  daughter,  Teddy  (a  pretty 
head),  and  a  thirteen-year-old  son,  Jon,  who 
more  on  the  ball  than  his  old  man.  We're  great 
but  bitter  rivals,  too,  for  the  favors  of  my 
school-days'  sweetheart,  who  is  top  hand  at 
ranch  in  Sarasota,  Florida. 

By  way  of  a  postscript,  my  outstanding  persi 
and  professional  disappointment  was  my  inab 
to  get  into  World  War  II  and,  unlike  many  of 
colleagues,  neither  could  I  find  a  legal  or  lo£ 
avenue  for  Alley  Oop's  services.  Any  way 
looked  at  it,  my  burly  Cenozoic  hero  was  an  a) 
Oop  served  on  many  fronts  as  an  emblem,  ins 
or  device,  but  the  State  Department  had  no  di 
matic  relations  with  Moo,  never  had  had  any 
never  expected  to  have  any.  In  fact,  they  q 
tioned  the  very  existence  of  such  a  nation. 

Imagine  that!  ■ — f  • — I 
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CANADIAN  WHISKY— A  BLEND 
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THE  GREAT  WHITE  DEATH 


Continued  from  page  17 


We  walked  into  the  small  shack  labeled 
"Operations."  A  dozen  ranchers  look  up, 
and  one  asks,  "How  was  it?" 

"Routine."  Evans  laughs. 

"Yeah?"  the  rancher  says  dryly.  "I 
know  Larry  Henroid's  place.  That  was 
no  routine  flight.  We  weren't  sure  you 
could  get  out  of  that  canyon." 

"That  valley  was  no  place  to  take  a 
heavy  aircraft,"  another  one  says  ear- 
nestly, almost  apologetically,  to  Evans. 
"But  damn  it,  man!  That  Henroid  out 
there  walked  through  that  snow  to  the 
Tibet  ranch  and  told  us  his  cattle  were 
done  for  if  we  didn't  get  some  food  to 
them.  It  was  a  good  show,  Evans,  get- 
ting out  of  that  valley." 

They  sit  around  chatting — tall,  lean 
men  with  deep  lines  in  their  faces.  Many 
of  them  have  "spotted"  for  Operation 
Haylift  all  during  the  daylight  hours. 
Nearly  all  have  been  ranchers  or  have 
relatives  who  are  ranchers.  Listen  to 
them  and  you  hear  the  voice  of  this  part 
of  America. 

Sergeant  "S.G."  Robison  is  waiting  his 
turn  as  a  spotter.  He  wears  his  neat 
state  trooper  uniform  and  he  talks  in  the 
low  tones  of  a  strong  man  who  is  big 
enough  not  to  have  to  shout.  "Ran  into 
Bishop  Nielson  yesterday  in  town,"  he 
says.    "He  was  a  pretty  happy  man." 

"He  must  of  got  a  surprise  when  that 
first  load  dropped  in  his  lap,"  Dan 
Clarke,  owner  of  one  of  the  largest 
ranches  in  Nevada,  chuckles.  He  tells 
of  how  Nielson  owned  a  sheep  ranch 
some  eighty  miles  away.  He  has  no 
phone  and  no  way  of  getting  to  one. 

"Neilson  came  all  the  way  in,  just  to 
thank  us,"  Sergeant  Robison  says.  "He 
said  he'd  been  praying  for  help,  and  sud- 
denly like  manna  from  heaven  our  plane 
came  along  and  dropped  five  tons  of  hay 
to  his  sheep.  He  said  he  just  stood  there 
for  a  minute  and  then  he  fell  on  his  knees 
to  thank  God." 

"A  lot  of  people  around  here  have 
been  thanking  God  lately,"  one  of  the 
ranchers  says  slowly.  "If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  Haylift,  I  figure  we  would  of  lost 
80  per  cent  of  our  stock  in  this  state,  and 
that  goes  for  Utah,  too." 

Small  Planes  Serve  Ravines 

I  found  the  same  kind  of  talk  over  at 
Fallon,  Nevada,  where  the  62d  Troop 
Carrier  Group  is  based.  They  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  Operation  Haylift  in  the 
area.  Here  on  the  cleared  strip  you  see  a 
dozen  small  private  planes  nestling  in  the 
shelter  of  the  big  Flying  Boxcars.  They 
seem  like  fragile  weapons  to  pit  against 
the  inexorable  storm,  but  often  they  can 
get  into  ravines  which  are  inaccessible  to 
the  big  aircraft,  to  drop  food  and  medi- 
cine. The  ranchers,  the  state  troopers, 
the  private  plane  owners,  the  Air  Force 
crews  live  together,  eat  together,  and  at 
night  attend  movies  in  town  together. 
We  used  to  hear  the  term  "joint  oper- 
ation" a  lot  during  the  war.  This  indeed 
is  a  joint  operation,  with  civilians  and 
Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  all  fight- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder.  None  of  these 
men  will  ever  forget  the  Great  White 
Death  of  '49. 

Let's  hop  into  an  Air  Force  plane 
and  find  some  others  who  won't  forget 
the  worst  winter  in  the  history  of  our 
land.  We  fly  seven  hours  over  nothing 
but  jagged  peaks  and  snowbound  coun- 
try, and  drop  into  Lowry  Air  Base  at 
Denver,  Colorado. 

It  is  midnight,  and  the  wind  is  swirling 
across  the  field,  carrying  snow  over  the 
runway.  An  ambulance  stands  outside 
of  Operations,  and  inside  the  building 
two  white-coated  doctors  and  a  dozen 
pilots  and  operation  officers  wait  tensely. 

"We're  sweating  out  Major  Welch," 
one  of  the  pilots  says,  and  you  can  see 


the  strain  of  the  waiting  in  his  taut  face. 

Welch  is  Major  Frederick  Welch, 
chief  of  maintenance  and  C-46  check 
pilot,  Tenth  Air  Force.  That  afternoon 
an  urgent  cry  for  help  had  come  from 
Casper,  Wyoming.  An  eight-year-old- 
child,  Carol  Anne  Welch  (no  relation  to 
Major  Welch),  had  been  stricken  with 
brain  fever  and  her  only  hope  was  an 
operation  by  a  specialist  in  Denver. 
Planes  had  been  grounded  in  Casper  all 
day;  the  runway  was  covered  with  ice, 
and  a  75-mile-an-hour  wind  was  shriek- 
ing across  the  field,  making  it  physically 
impossible  for  any  of  the  light  planes  at 
Casper  to  take  off. 

That  was  the  message  that  had  come 
to  Lowry  Field  in  Denver.  The  pilots 
talked  it  over.  No  commanding  officer 
would  order  a  flight  to  Casper,  but  Welch 
thought  he  could  make  it,  pick  up  the  kid 
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and  return.  It  may  be  that  the  name 
"Welch"  was  urging  the  major  to  try  a 
mission  that  seemed  to  be  impossible, 
and  he  volunteered  for  the  trip.  The 
boys  are  now  waiting  for  his  return. 

"The  hell  of  it  is  he  has  to  land  and 
take  off  in  a  cross  wind  at  Casper,"  one 
pilot  says. 

"Welch  knows  a  C-46  like  nobody 
else,"  another  says,  and  there  are  nods. 

Then  there  is  a  sudden  tenseness  as  the 
radio  begins  to  crackle,  and  the  calm 
voice  of  a  pilot  somewhere  above  in  the 
black  starless  night  asks  for  landing  in- 
structions. 

It  is  Welch,  and  the  tension  and  the 
fear  leave  the  operations  room,  and  now 
everyone  is  smiling  and  saying  things 
like,  "Hell,  I  knew  Welch  would  make 
it!"  And  the  doctors  go  out  to  their 
ambulance.  There  is  a  roar  overhead  as 
the  C-46  circles  the  field,  and  then  the 
plane  kisses  the  runway  gently  and  rolls 
to  a  stop. 

A  rough  landing,  one  of  the  doctors 
says,  would  have  snapped  the  thin  thread 
of  life  that  held  little  Carol  Anne  Welch 
to  existence.  Ten  minutes  later,  the  am- 
bulance is  rolling  toward  the  hospital. 
An  hour  later  the  child  is  on  the  operat- 
ing table,  and  three  hours  later  the  doc- 
tors say  she  will  recover. 

"A  little  trouble  getting  away  from 
Casper,"  Welch  says  casually.  "Lot  of 
ice  and  wind — but  otherwise  it  was 
routine." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Welch  of  Casper 
will  never  forget  the  winter  of  '49. 

Let's  hop  over  to  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
where  the  whole  fight  against  death  in 
this  area  is  planned.  Our  plane  flies  low 
over  smooth,  unbroken  snow  and  then 
the  pilot  points  to  a  thin  black  line  that 
is  about  fifteen  miles  long.  This  is  a  road 


that  has  been  opened  by  the  bulldozers 
and  snowplows,  under  the  direction  of 
General  Pick.  From  the  road,  tiny  black 
branches  extend  to  farmhouses.  Flying 
lower,  you  see  that  these  are  narrow 
canyons  carved  through  the  ice  and 
snow,  and  now  you  notice  trucks  laden 
with  hay  crawling  through  them  to  the 
ranch  houses  and  the  farms.  We  see 
this  sight  repeated  a  hundred  times  flying 
over  northern  Colorado  and  western 
Nebraska. 

At  Offutt  Air  Base,  Omaha,  we  meet 
an  old  friend,  General  Curtis  Le  May, 
strategic  chief  of  our  whole  striking 
force.  Characteristically,  he  is  chewing 
on  an  unlighted  cigar — perhaps  the  same 
cigar  I  saw  him  mangling  a  few  months 
ago  in  Wiesbaden  when  he  was  directing 
the  Berlin  air  lift.  He  shrugs  away 
talk  of  that  air  lift;  it  was  obvious  that 
this  fight  against  Nature  was  more  im- 
portant and  harder  to  crack  than  the 
Frankfort-to-Berlin    operation. 

1  told  him  I'd  been  with  the  Air  Force 
the  past  week  and  I  blurted  out  my  ad- 
miration for  the  men  who  were  doing  the 
flying. 

Le  May  took  the  cigar  out  of  his 
mouth,  smiled  his  pride  and  said,  "The 
Air  Force  would  rather  drop  hay  than 
drop  bombs." 

In  his  Omaha  office,  young  Colonel 
Joe  K.  McNay  of  the  Tenth  Air  Force 
directs  the  planes  in  the  area.  His  eyes 
are  red  from  lack  of  sleep,  but  it  was  he 
who  had  to  find  answers  to  brand-new 
problems  which  arose  every  hour  in  the 
140,000  square  miles  covered  by  Oper- 
ation Snowbound. 

"We've  got  about  eighty  airplanes  on 
the  job,"  he  says.  "Everything  from 
C-82s  to  helicopters  and  RF-80  jets. 
During  the  past  ten  days  we've  dropped 
1,500  tons  of  hay,  1,000  tons  of  flour, 
36  tons  of  food  rations,  20  tons  of  coal, 
38  tons  of  spare  parts  for  snowplows  and 
bulldozers,  12  tons  of  alfalfa  pellets,  six 
tons  of  aircraft  skis  and  six  tons  of  fresh 
milk.  We've  dropped  5,000  blankets, 
775  gallons  of  fuel  oil,  several  tons  of 
baby  food  and  14  tons  of  warm  cloth- 
ing. We've  dropped  everything  that  they 
have  asked  for,  whether  it's  to  a  small 
farm  or  ranch  or  a  snowbound  village. 

"Why.  the  other  day  we  even  dropped 
a  half  ounce  of  radium  that  was  worth 
$500,000.  A  hospital  out  in  western 
Nebraska  needed  it  urgently.  We  have 
evacuated  around  300  expectant  moth- 
ers from  villages  and  ranches  where  they 
couldn't  get  medical  attention.  We've 
been  kept  pretty  busy,"  he  adds. 

But  in  this  region,  it  was  the  heavy 
ground  equipment  that  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  fight.  It  was  impossible  to  feed 
two  million  cattle  from  the  air.  You 
had  to  smash  through  the  walls  of  ice 
and  snow  with  your  striking  force  of 
snowplows  and  dozers  so  that  the  heavy 
trucks  laden  with  hay  could  get  through, 
and  then  get  through  again. 

Although  the  whole  fight  was  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Army,  the  men  in 
the  field  doing  the  actual  backbreaking 
work  were,  for  the  most  part,  civilians. 
Among  their  ranks  are  thousands  of  un- 
sung heroes,  and  their  deeds  will  become 
the  legends  of  the  future.  Even  some 
of  the  big  bulldozers  have  emerged  as 
heroes. 

Take  Henriette — big,  ungainly  three- 
ton  blond  bulldozer.  She  was  born  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  but  her  owner, 
Howard  Saferite,  hurried  her  out  to 
Nebraska  when  reinforcements  were  so 
urgently  needed. 

Henriette  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of 
Sargent,  Nebraska,  a  town  on  which  44 
inches  of  snow  had  fallen  under  the  lash 
of  six  separate  assaults.  Sargent  was 
completely  isolated  from  the  outside 
world;  no  railroad  or  road  was  open 
until  Henriette  turned  her  blunt  yellow 
nose  toward  the  town. 

Her  owner  and  his  two  young  oper- 
ators, Wayne  Grossman  and  Forrest 
Pollard,  guided,  cajoled,  threatened  and 


somehow  kept  Henriette  going  fi 
and  one  day  she  broke  through 
gent   with    a   trailer    behind   he 
tracker  was  filled  with  emergenc 
and  medical  rations. 

Henriette  received  a  greater  vi 
from   Sargent's    1,000   inhabitan 
Kitchener  received  in  1898  whi 
tered  Khartoum.    It  was  a 
decisive  engagement. 

When  it's  all  over,  the  world  ir 
get  Henriette,  but  she  will  always 
shrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  pe> 
Sargent. 

Heroes?  You  could  find  a  h 
thousand  of  them! 

No  one  can  tell  for  certain  ho\ 
lives  were  saved  by  men  of  the  < 
Air  Patrol,  flying  small  planes  ne 
signed  for  flight  in  blizzards 

New  Version  of  Stork  Leg 

A  few  years  from  now,  when 
in  Nebraska,  Wyoming  or  Sou 
kota  tell  their  children  that  thi 
brought  them,  they  will  be  prett 
to  the  truth.  More  than  one  ligh 
pilot  about  to  bring  an  expectant 
out  of  an  isolated  community  fou 
he  had  to  fill  in  as  midwife. 

There  is  one  thing  that  could 
determined  at  this  writing:  the  ca: 
suffered  during  the  fight  with  the 
White  Death.  The  human  cai| 
would  not  be  high,  because 
shown  an  incredible  capacity  for  s 
this  winter. 

The  cattle  loss  would  undo; 
be  great;  members  of  the  Nebrasl 
stock  Growers  Association  said  ill 
run  into  tens  of  millions  of  < 
Cows  carrying  calves  were  h 
weakened,  and  thousands  will  ha 
their  offspring  by  the  time  calvir 
comes  around  this  spring. 

Flying  over  the   area,   1   ofte 
groups  of  cattle  standing  a  hundr 
from  hay  we  had  dropped, 
them  would  never  reach  that  hay. 
stood  on  weary  legs  as  long 
weeks,  rather  than  lie  on  the  h 
cold  ice  and  snow.  They  became  tl 
sore-footed  and  found  the  effort  o 
ing  even  a  hundred  feet  too  pain) 
they  stood  there  until  starvation 
them  to  drop. 

The  economic  effect  on  livesti 
who  maintain  purebred  herds  of 
ing  stock  may  last  for  years, 
valuable  bulls  are  lost  or  made  inc 
of  reproduction,  breeding  progra 
years  are  completely  upset.  Th 
however,  will  be  only  a  fraction  o 
was  anticipated  in  January,  befo 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  moved 
fight  the  storm. 

It  was  on  January  29th  that  G 
Pick  received  his  assignment  to 
Operation  Snowbound.  In  eleven 
his  5,700  men,  with  the  help  of  thoi 
and  thousands  of  volunteers,  had  c 
up  32,790  miles  of  roads;  and  th 
made  it  possible  to  give  access  to  ( 
people  and  1,500,000  livestock, 
was  his  first  offensive  against  the 
Since  then,  reinforcements  have  ai 
and  the  general  has  been  able  to  si 
the  intensity  of  his  attack,  but  ofte 
den  fierce  local  blizzards  oblit 
roads  that  had  been  opened,  and 
his  ground  troops  to  do  it  all  over 

"We  have  done  one  thing," 
Pick  said  to  me  in  Omaha.  " 
minimized  human  misery  in  t 
When  1  say  'we,'  I  don't  mean  tl 
or  the  Air  Force.  Start  with  the  c 
and  town  disaster  committees  wh 
us  intelligently  just  what  they  nc 
They  have  been  magnificent.  So 
the  state  officials.  We  couldn't 
done  this  without  the  Red  Cross  ai 
private  relief  agencies.  But  abo^ 
we  couldn't  have  done  it  withoi 
wholehearted  co-operation  of  the 
sands  and  thousands  of  men  and  w 
who  just   said,   'Tell   us   how  wt 

help!' "  ezre: 
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ickies'  fine  tobacco  puts  you  on  the 
ght  level  — the  Lucky  level  —  to  feel  your 
vel  best,  do  your  level  best. 

That's  why  it's  important  for  you  to  remem- 
that  Lucky  Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco 

mild,  ripe,  light  tobacco  that  makes  a  thor- 
lghly  enjoyable  smoke.  No  wonder  more 
dependent  tobacco  experts  —  auctioneers, 


buyers  and  warehousemen  —  smoke  Lucky 
Strike  regularly  than  smoke  the  next  two 
leading  brands  combined. 

Light  up  a  Lucky!  Luckies'  fine  tobacco 
picks  you  up  when  you're  low,  calms  you 
down  when  you're  tense.  So  get  on  the  Lucky 
level  where  it's  fun  to  be  alive.  Get  a  carton 
of  Luckies  and  get  started  today! 


'-C  '    G  A    R    f    T  T 


tS/fa/rr; 


COPR.,    THE   AMERICAN   TOBACCO   COMPANY 


.S./M.F.T  —lucky  Stu£e  Afeano  fine  7o6acc& 
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THE  GREEN  TIE 

Continued  frotn  page  20 


nightcapping  soda  at  Pete's  and  returned 
late,  to  receive  from  you  the  next  day 
the  unvarying  penalty  of  a  month  on 
bounds. 

I  sat  up  and  waited  for  Pat,  and  I  had 
to  wait  a  long  time.  It  was  after  eleven 
when  I  heard  the  rusty-hinged  front  door 
give  its  usual  creak.  I  hurried  out  and  ran 
downstairs,  but  no  one  was  about.  I  went 
into  one  of  the  two  rooms  down  there 
and  switched  on  the  light.  The  two  boys 
in  cots  there  were  in  such  a  perfect  bliss 
of  sleep,  despite  the  light,  that  I  was  sus- 
picious. I  opened  their  closet  door.  Pat 
Moore  was  in  the  closet.  He  had  a  can 
of  green  paint.  His  clothes  and  his  face 
were  covered  with  green  paint. 

In  horror  I  said,  "What  have  you  been 
doing?" 

He  didn't  hesitate.    He  wasn't  afraid. 

He  said,  "I  just  painted  'Hurray  for  St. 
Patrick'  on  the  side  of  the  gym." 

'"Why  under  the  sun  did  you  do  that?" 

"I  don't  know.  Tomorrow's  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  I  just  felt  like  it,  I  guess." 

"Give  me  that  paint  and  get  up  to  your 
room,"  I  said. 

I  took  the  can  of  paint  and  went  out 
into  the  night.  I  walked  the  mile  to  the 
Shawshody  bridge  and  dropped  the  can 
into  the  river. 

BACK  at  the  entry,  I  ran  up  to  Pat 
Moore's  room.  He  was  sitting  on  his 
cot,  staring  straight  ahead. 

"Get  out  of  those  clothes,"  I  said,  "and 
roll  them  up  in  a  newspaper." 

"But  these  are  the  only  decent  pants  I 
have,  sir." 

"We'll  find  you  something  in  the 
morning." 

I  went  down  to  the  scrubwoman's 
closet  off  the  second-floor  landing.  I 
found  some  kerosene  there. 

I  went  back  and  started  in  on  Pat.  The 
kerosene  did  a  fine  job,  but  his  fingernails 
and  ears  were  very  bad.  Neither  of  us 
spoke.  I  scrubbed  him  without  mercy, 
but  he  never  made  a  sound. 

Finished,  I  said,  "Now  shower  and  get 
to  bed.  And  let  me  do  the  worrying." 

I  put  back  the  kerosene,  and  in  my 
rooms  I  walked  the  floor  all  night.  I  was 
debating  whether  to  do  my  duty  to  Harn- 
dale  and  turn  Pat  in,  or  my  duty  to  a  boy 
who  had  helped  me  when  I  greatly 
needed  help.  I  wasn't  really  debating.  I 
was  young.  I  was  making  believe  debate. 
I  knew  I  was  going  to  fail  my  duty  as 
teacher.  I  couldn't  tell  on  Pat  Moore. 

When  the  dawn  of  St.  Patrick's 
brought  daylight  into  the  entry,  I  went 
through  the  boys'  rooms,  looking  for 
clothes  that  would  fit  Pat.  No  boy  asked 
any  questions.  They  knew  already  what 
had  happened. 

I  took  the  odds  and  ends  I'd  collected 
up  to  Pat  Moore.  "Take  your  pick  of 
these,"  I  said.  There  wasn't  a  trace  of 
green  paint  anywhere  on  him,  but  he  still 
smelled  a  little  of  kerosene.  "Shower 
again,"  I  ordered,  "with  some  yellow 
laundry  soap  you'll  find  in  the  cleaning 
closet.  And  I'm  just  reporting  you  for 
being  a  little  late  for  quarters.  That 
much  I  have  to  do,  or  all  the  boys  will  be 
staying  out  late  and  expecting  to  get 
away  with  it.  You'll  just  get  a  month  on 
bounds  and  that  won't  kill  you.  Come  in 
and  let  me  see  how  you  look  in  the  new 
outfit  before  you  go  to  the  dining  hall." 

He  thanked  me  for  what  I'd  done  for 
him.  and  I  went  back  to  my  rooms,  made 
out  my  dorm  report,  and  took  it  across  to 
the  slot  in  your  office  door.  Things  were 
working  out  well.  It  looked  as  if  every- 
thing was  going  to  turn  out  right  for  Pat. 
Hack  in  my  quarters.  I  sat  down  in  the 
old  Morris  chair  and  relaxed. 

I  dozed  oil.  A  voice  behind  me  wak- 
ened me:  "Well,  how  do  I  look?" 

I  stood  up,  and  Pat  passed  around  to 
the  front  of  the  chair  as  1  did  so,  so  my 


first  view  of  him  was  side  and  back.  The 
new  t  .■.lies  fitted. 

Then  he  swung  around  and  faced  me, 
and  I  lound  myself  actually  yelling. 

I  yelled,  "What's  the  use  of  my  scrub- 
bing the  greerj  paint  off  you  if  you  wear 
that  green  tie?" 

The  tie  was  a  huge  affair,  very  green 
and  very  old. 

He  answered,  "My  father  used  to  wear 
this  tie  every  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  I've 
always  worn  it  since." 

His  strong  jaw  was  out,  the  Irish  was 
up  in  him. 

I  said,  "Won't  you  take  it  off  this 
once?" 

"I  can't  take  it  off,  Mr.  Anson." 

I  nodded,  realizing  from  the  glint  in 
his  gray  eyes  the  impulsion  of  the  old 
good  loyalty  within  him.  "Then  the  head- 
master is  bound  to  think  of  green  paint 
when  he  calls  you  in  today  to  put  you  on 
bounds." 

"That's  a  chance  I'll  have  to  take,  sir." 


You  never  did.  You  stayed  within  the 
report,  for  you  relied  upon  the  common 
sense  and  honesty  of  your  masters.  You 
trusted  them  to  handle  their  boys  and  to 
be  loyal  to  you  and  the  school. 

Pat  said,  "Four  weeks  on  campus,  sir?" 

"Yes.  You  know  the  rule." 

"But  I'll  have  to  go  to  church,  sir." 

"Chapel's  on  campus.  Why  say  that?" 

"I  go  to  St.  Theresa's,  sir." 

"So  you  do.  Go,  of  course,  Moore. 
Just  tell  the  major  when  you  go." 

You  stood  up  then — in  dismissal,  I 
suppose.  You  stood  up  and  saw  the  green 
necktie. 

Pat  said  your  face  was  a  sudden  smile. 
You  said,  "Well,  that  is  a  necktie, 
Moore!"  Then  as  suddenly  you  stopped 
smiling  and  as  suddenly  sat  down. 

Pat  said  he  heard  you  muttering  to 
yourself,  and  some  of  it  sounded  like 
swearing  to  him.  Your  head  was  bent 
over  again  and  you  kept  it  there.  Long 
after  you  said,  "Did  you  paint  'St.  Pat- 
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"Oh,  Kenneth,  I've  found  the  rake  you  were  looking  for!" 
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"1  guess  you  do,"  I  said  in  gloom.  I 
shook  h's  hand  and  wished  him  luck. 

I  watched  him  stride  across  the  cam- 
pus. His  head  was  high,  so  no  passing 
boy  or  master  would  miss  the  tie.  And 
beyond  him,  in  letters  three  feet  high,  I 
saw  on  the  gym:  "Hurray  for  St.  Pat- 
rick." 

The  discovery  of  the  lettering  caused 
a  sensation.  But  you,  at  assembly,  talked 
it  down,  saying  it  probably  was  the  work 
of  townies,  giving  us  back  some  of  the 
daubing  we  perpetrated  on  them  follow- 
ing football  victories.  By  ten  o'clock  a 
gang  of  men  had  started  chiseling  it  off. 

TOWARD  noon  you  called  in  the 
three  or  four  boys  from  various 
dorms  who  had  been  reported  late  get- 
ting in  the  night  before.  You  summoned 
Pat  Moore  last,  and  when  he  returned  to 
the  entry  I  found  out  what  had  happened. 
It  took  a  hundred  What-did-he-say's  and 
What-did-you-say's  to  get  it  out  of  him, 
but  I  believe  I  got  the  whole  story. 

Seated  at  your  big  desk,  you  looked 
down  at  my  report  slip  and  said,  "The 
major" — you  always  called  me  that — 
"the  major  says  you  were  a  little  late  last 
night,  Moore." 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said.  "I  was  a  little  late." 

You  went  on,  not  looking  up:  "That 
means  you  stay  on  campus  for  four 
weeks." 

You  didn't  ask  him  where  he'd  been. 


rick'  on  the  gym  last  night,  Patrick 
Moore?" 

He  said,  not  hesitating,  "Yes,  sir." 

You  sat  bent  over  for  a  very  long  time 
then.  Your  knuckles  kept  up  a  slow  tap- 
ping on  the  desk.  You  were  feeling  sor- 
row for  the  boy,  but  there  couldn't  have 
been  any  question  in  you  as  to  what  you 
were  going  to  do.  You  were  a  real  school- 
man. With  you  it  was  always  the  good  of 
the  school.  After  a  while  you  said,  "Tell 
the  major,  Moore.  You're  to  pack  up 
right  away  and  go  home." 

As  he  packed,  I  got  out  of  him  that 
he'd  have  to  go  to  work  now.  The  aunt 
he  lived  with  couldn't  afford  to  support 
him  through  public  school. 

Later  you  saw  me.  You  said,  "Major, 
that's  one  boy  it  was  hard  to  send  away." 

"A  great  athlete,"  I  managed  to  say. 

"Great  athlete?"  Your  voice  was  all 
contempt,  though  you  loved  your  foot- 
ball more  than  any  man  I've  met  before 
or  since.  "I  didn't  mean  that,  Major.  I 
meant  where's  there  another  boy  who'd 
have  stuck  to  his  green  tie?" 

Ill  at  ease,  I  said,  for  something  to  say, 
"And  he's  so  poor.  Too  bad  he'll  never 
have  his  education  now." 

"Education?"  you  said,  and  again  your 
voice  had  all  the  contempt  in  the  world. 
"A  boy  like  him  will  get  along." 

I  hoped  you  were  right.  I  still  hope  so. 

I  wasn't  man  enough  to  tell  you  that 
spring  about  all  this,  but  in  June  I  did 


what   I   resolved  to  do  that   midnl 
dropped    the    paint    oil'   the    Shaw] 
bridge.    I  did  what  1  had  to  do.  h 
failed  the  school.  I  refused  to  conic, 
for  the  second  life-tenure  year  at 
dale  when  you  asked  me  to. 

I  wanted  to  come  back,  of  cours 
twenty-odd  years  I've  wanted  lo. 
couldn't  write  you  that,  of  course,! 
now,  when  you're  retiring. 

Well,  sir,   that's  off  my   chest, 
wishes  to  you  in  your  retirement. 

Oh,  one  thing  more. 

PAT  MOORE  came  from  Plaii 
and  I  drove  a  hundred  miles  o 
route  one  summer  a  few  years  ago  t 
small  city. 

I  turned  into  a  filling  station  there, 
coveralled  attendants  were  all  busy 
other  cars,  and  it  was  the  immacu 
dressed  proprietor  who  filled  up  mj 
ver.  Paying  him  I  asked,  "Does  a 
rick  Moore  still  live  in  this  town?" 

He  was  very  pleasant.  "Sure." 

"Is  he  well?"  I  asked. 

The  man  seemed  to  take  imme 
and  strange  offense.  The  business 
went  off  his  face.   "Is  he  well?''  he 
"How  would  I  know  if  he's  well? 
do  you  think.  I  pal  around  with  h 
something?" 

"I  meant  is  he  getting  along  all  rig 
is  he  making  a  decent  living?" 

That  really  ruined  things.    The 
glared  at  me,  slapped  me  my  change 
strode  away.   I  didn't  ask  anyone  el 
the  town.    I  didn't  dare.    But  at  le 
know  Pat's  living. 

Sincerely, 
John  Anson 
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Mr.  John  Anson 
Riversville  School 
Riversville,  Michigan 


March  10, 


Dear  Major: 

Thanks  for  your  letter  and  for 
best  wishes.  First  of  all,  allow  me  tc 
I'd  like  to  make  my  last  contributio 
Harndale  your  reappointment  to 
old  English  job  here.  By  all  means  c 
back  home,  man.  You've  always  I 
wanted  back. 

As    for    the    filling-station    man, 
thought    you    were    ribbing    him. 
Moore  practically  owns  that  town. 
president  of  Plainfield  Steel  &  Wire, 
of  the  biggest  outfits  in  the  nation. 

I  came  on  his  picture  in  the  pa 
about  ten  years  ago — the  President 
just  appointed  him  to  head  one  of  tl 
alphabetic  commissions  the  governnl 
was  always  forming  then.  I  immedia) 
invited  him  to  give  our  graduation 
dress  that  year  and  I  had  his  own  H 
dale  diploma  ready  and  waiting  for  \ 

His  interest  in  the  school  has  bee 
great  thing  for  Harndale  since.  He  he 
our  board  of  trustees,  and  he  endo' 
the  just-completed  John  Anson  Hall 
scholarship  boys.  Why  he  insisted 
that  name  wasn't  entirely  clear  to 
until  I  read  your  letter.  He's  never  rr 
tioned  how  you  tried  to  save  him 
the  schoolboy,  I  suppose — protecting 
favorite  master. 

I've  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  y 
letter  on  to  him.  He'll  be  out  there 
see  you,  as  fast  as  plane  can  take  hirr 
I  know  the  man  at  all,  and  he'll  offer; 
the  headmaster's  job  here,  no  doubt.  1 
no  attention  to  him,  Major.  Take 
the  English  mastership.  Don't  spoil  y< 
middle  years  trying  to  be  the  so-and-s 
headmaster  has  to  be. 

You'll  find  him  just  the  same.  If  he 
rives  next  Thursday,  St.  Patrick's  Day 
he  may  well  plan  to  do,  brace  yours 
He'll  have  on  the  same  green  tie. 
Cordially, 

Daniel  Laird,  Headmaste: 

LZJUZTI 
Collier's  for  March  19,  19 
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2-ton  shown  with  groin-stock  rock 


l'/j-ton  shown  with  12-foot  bakery  body 


l'/l-ton  shown  with  gasoline  tank  body 


l'/i-ton  with  12-foot  platform  stake  body 
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You  see  them  everywhere  you  go... 

doing  almost  every  kind  of  work. ..they're 

an  economy  dream  come  true! 


TRUCK  operators   the   nation  over  re- 
port big  savings  thanks  to  their  husky, 
handsome  Studebaker  '49er  trucks. 

"I  never  believed  I'd  see  this  kind  of  op- 
erating economy,"  says  a  Texas  contractor. 
"It  looks  like  my  1949  Studebaker  dump 
truck  will  pay  for  itself  sooner  than  I  ex- 
pected," writes  a  Massachusetts  man. 

A  big  hit  with  drivers,  too 
Men  who  drive  new  1 949  Studebaker  trucks 
say  they  never  did  a  day's  work  with  less 
effort. 

They  find  these  trucks  new  marvels  of 
handling  ease— with  unique  variable  ratio 
Studebaker  steering  that  builds  up  plenty 
of  extra  leverage  for  turn-arounds  and  park- 
ing. There's  a  new  kind  of  "lift-the-hood" 
accessibility,  too. 

The  low  floors  of  the  new  Studebaker 
truck  cabs  save  a  lot  of  strenuous  climbing. 


The  broad  steps  are  weather-protected  — 
enclosed  inside  the  doors. 

The  wide  doors  have  automatic  "hold- 
open"  stops.  There's  head  room,  hip  room 
and  leg  room  to  spare— a  3-position,  3-man 
seat— foot-controlled  "air  scoop"  ventila- 
tion—plus adjustable  window  wings.  And 
Studebaker's  exclusive  Truck  Climatizer 
heating  and  defrosting  system  is  available 
at  moderate  added  cost. 

They're  trucks  you  can  trust 
Ninety-seven  years  of  transportation  serv- 
ice to  the  nation  stand  back  of  this  most 
extensive   line  of  trucks   that  Studebaker 
has  ever  built. 

You  choose  from  half-ton,  three-quarter- 
ton,  one-ton,  one-and-one-half-ton  and 
two-ton  models  in  an  impressive  range  of 
wheelbases.  Stop  in  and  get  first-hand  in- 
formation at  a  dealer's  near  by. 


Studebaker  trucks 

JVotedjor  low  cost  operation 


l'/j-ton  shown  with  refrigerator  body 


Vj-ton,  6'/j-foot  pick-up  —  also  available  are  %-ton  and  1-ton  pick-ups  in  8-foot  body  lengths 
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This  advertisement  is  in  no  way  an  endorse- 
ment |  j  ;he  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 


"I  should  like  to  make  sure  of  the  facts 
so  far,"  he  said. 

Hilary  looked  away.  "Please  do." 

"You  returned  an  Egyptian  necklace 
— the  police  have  found  it — which  you 
had  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief.  When 
you  put  it  into  his  hand,  it  was  still 
wrapped  in  the  handkerchief?" 

"Yes." 

"He  evidently  dropped  the  necklace — 
but  retained  the  handkerchief.  Now,  if 
you  can  bear  it,  let's  go  on.  The  dagger 
which  he  claimed  to  have  stolen  from 
Mecca — was  tnis  the  dagger  found  be- 
side his  body?" 

"I  think  so.  I  never  saw  it  very  well, 
out  there  in  the  fog.  But  I  think  so." 

"Did  he  actually  hold  it  in  his  hand 
when  you  turned  and  ran  back  to  the 
house?" 

"Yes.  He  was  waving  it  about — rav- 
ing. He  said  his  death  was  inevitable  un- 
less he  could  escape  the  fanatics  who 
had  followed  him.  They  were  desperate 
to  recover  the  dagger  because  it  was  a 
religious  relic,  he  said.  His  only  hope 
was  to  slip  out  of  England,  secretly.  He 
would  have  to  bribe  someone  to  smuggle 
him  over  to  the  French  coast,  as  they 
would  be  watching  the  ports." 

KENNEDY  remarked  bitterly,  "Mr. 
Arlington  might  have  succeeded  as 
a  sensational  novelist  where  he  failed 
as  an  explorer.  What  was  your  part  to 
be?" 

"He  claimed  that  the  custodians,  or 
the  Arab  League,  or  someone — truly,  I 
can't  remember,  exactly — would  pay  a 
big  ransom  for  the  knife  if  he  could  en- 
trench himself  and  bargain  with  them. 
He  spoke  of  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"Which  he  asked  you  to  advance?" 

Hilary  nodded. 

"In  what  form?  Such  a  check  would 
not  be  met  by  a  bank  without  inquiry." 

"I  have  jewelry  worth  that  amount." 

"I  see.  You  defied  him,  told  him  to  do 
whatever  he  had  threatened  to  do,  and 
ran  back  to  the  house.  Did  he  threaten 
to  tell  the  whole  story  to  your  father?" 

Hilary  stared  down  at  the  carpet  again. 
"Yes." 

"Now,  you  say  he  followed  you?" 

"He  did.  That  was  when  he  called  out. 
I  dashed  onto  the  terrace.  I  don't  quite 
know  how  I  found  the  steps.  I  ran  along 
until  I  came  to  an  open  window.  I  didn't 
care  what  window  it  was.  I  had  only  one 
thing  in  mind — to  get  away  from  him.  I 
rushed  through — and  found  myself  in  a 
room  I  had  never  been  in  before." 

"Yes,  Hilary?  Go  on.  This  is  im- 
portant." 

"Only  one  lamp  was  alight.  There  was 
nobody  in  the  room.  At  random,  and 
simply  because  it  was  right  by  my  hand, 
I  pressed  a  switch.  And  the  lamp  went 
out." 

Storm  Kennedy  seemed  to  hear  his 
own  heart  beating.   "And  then?" 

"Then  1  listened  for  just  a  moment.  I 
thought  I  heard  voices — " 

"Where?" 

"Outside.  Don't  ask  me  whose  voices, 
because  I  was  too  upset  to  know.  I  stum- 
bled across  the  room  to  where  I  had  seen 
a  door.  I  found  it,  opened  it.  You  and 
Elfie  were  standing  in  the  passage." 

Elfie  was  watching  Storm  Kennedy 
with  an  expression  hard  to  define,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  charged  with  some  po- 
tent message,  some  message  he  failed  to 
read.  He  turned  to  Hilary.  She  sat  quite 
still,  her  lashes  lowered. 

"And  that  is  all  you  know  about  what 
happened?" 

"That's  all  I  know." 

"You  left  Arlington  at  the  spot  where 
the  argument  took  place?" 

"Yes." 

"Had  you  any  suspicion  that  someone 
else  might  have  been  near  in  the  fog?" 
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"Yes.  But  there  was  nothing  to  con- 
firm it.  It  may  have  been  due  simply  to 
my  fear  that  someone  might  overhear 
us." 

"And  you  have  no  idea  what  hap- 
pened afterward?" 

Hilary  raised  her  gray  eyes  and  looked 
steadily  at  Storm  Kennedy.  "On  my 
word  of  honor,  none  whatever." 

Chief  Inspector  McGraw  stood  at  the 
partly  opened  window,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  him.  He  was  watching  torrents  of 
rain  turn  terrace  and  steps  into  racing 
rivulets  and  tumbling  cascades.  He  spoke 
without  turning. 

"Lady  Hilary's  story  sounds  straight- 
forward enough.  Pity  there  was  no  wit- 
ness." 

"But  there  may  have  been,"  Kennedy 
said. 

McGraw  turned.   "Such  as?" 

"That  remains  to  be  proved.  She  men- 
tioned a  distinct  impression  that  some- 
one else  was  near,  hidden  in  the  fog." 

"Is  that  so?  Assuming  she  was  right, 
any  theory  who  this  someone  else  might 
have  been?" 

"Anybody's  guess.  We  know,  now, 
the  necklace  belonged  to  Hilary;  but  if 
Arlington's  story  of  the  Mecca  dagger 
had  any  relation  to  fact,  this  story  seems 
to  be  significant." 

"Dagger  might  have  been  another 
present,"  McGraw  said. 

Storm  Kennedy  inhaled  deeply.  "You 
mean,  Chief  Inspector,  that  you  are  re- 
jecting Lady  Hilary's  evidence?" 

"Not  rejecting  it.  What  a  court  of  law 
would  accept,  I'm  prepared  to  accept. 
Her  evidence  is  unsupported.  You're  im- 
plying, I  take  it,  that  story  of  theft  of 
Mecca  relic  suggests  the  work  of  a  fa- 
natic?" 

"It's  not  impossible." 

"Odds  on  Mohammed,"  Sample  mur- 
mured. 

McGraw  stared  at  him. 

"Suppose" — Storm  Kennedy's  voice 
was  cold — "instead  of  wasting  time,  we 
settle  once  and  for  all  the  point  whether 
Mohammed  has  or  has  not  anything  to 
do  with  the  matter?" 

McGraw  beckoned  to  Sergeant  Sam- 
ple. "Get  Mr.  Ibn  Lahun."  Then,  as 
Sample  went  out:  "Don't  want  to  sug- 
gest antagonism,  Mr.  Kennedy,"  Mc- 
Graw added.  "Nobody  happier  than  I 
shall  be  if  Lady  Hilary  is  cleared  of  sus- 
picion. Hard  luck  for  me  if  I  have  to 
charge  her.  Lord  Glengale  is  here.  With 
his  daughter  at  the  moment." 

Storm  Kennedy  began  to  walk  about 
restlessly.  The  long  strain  was  telling. 
He  struggled  to  retain  that  cold  detach- 
ment. "When  we  are  through  with  Mo- 
hammed, Chief  Inspector,  may  I  ask  you 
one  simple  question?" 

"Many  simple  questions  as  you  like." 

Mohammed  Ibn  Lahun  entered,  with 
Sergeant  Sample.  The  sergeant's  expres- 
sion was  one  appropriate  to  a  chief 
mourner. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Ibn  Lahun."  McGraw  indi- 
cated the  couch  by  the  door.  "Please  sit 
down.  Think  you  may  be  able  to  help." 

"All  life  is  service,"  the  Egyptian 
stated,  seating  himself.  "But  many  serve 
evil  causes." 

"Told  me,  not  so  long  back,  Arlington 
beneath  any  consideration  by  the  Mos- 
lem world.  Not  so  sure,  now.  Appears, 
on  recent  evidence,  that  the  knife,  or 
dagger,  found  beside  his  body  is  a  holy 
relic  which  Arlington  stole  from  Mecca. 
Belonged  to  the  Prophet's  wife.  Know 
that?" 

"I  know  that  this  is  not  true,  sir.  Cer- 
tain possessions  of  the  Prophet — may 
God  be  good  to  him — remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  those  charged  with  their  safe- 
keeping, in  Mecca,  Medina,  Damascus 
and  elsewhere.  The  dagger  of  which  you 
speak  is  not  one  of  these." 
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"Sure?" 

"I  am  well  acquainted  with  al 
relics,  sir.    I  would,  also,  beg 
your  attention  to  this  fact:  If 
of  the  weapon  had  been  the 
motive,  he  would  not  have  left 

'Thought  of  that."   McGra' 
across  at  Kennedy.   "Had  you' 

"Certainly.  But  we  must  i 
some  unexpected  interference.' 

"Fate    interfered,    effendi," 
med  assured  him.  "It  was  writ 
and  how  the  man  should  die." 

"Might  be  a  good  idea,"  McG 
gested,  "if  you  enlarged,  some 
statement  to  Superintendent  Cr 

"Certainly."   Mohammed  in< 
head,  courteously.    "I  am  in 
sir,  to  attend  a  conference  of  i| 
sponsible  for  preserving  the  fai 
lam.  Light  is  dying  from  the  ea 
world  grows  dark.    The  revek- 
the    Prophet — secure    in    para< 
longer  touch  the  hearts  of  mei 
hammed  smiled  sadly.  "As  an  o 
of  Mrs.  Faraway's  I  naturally  i 
pay  my  respects.   She  is,  as  yi 
sir,  very  wealthy,  but  you  may  d 
that  she  is  also  very  unhappy." 

"Not  uncommon,"  McGraw 
He  glanced  again  at  Storm 
"Didn't  think  the  Honorable  P 
a  man  of  means." 

"No,  he  isn't,"  Kennedy  a 
promptly.  "But  his  wife  is  the  < 
of  Cornelius  Corkoran,  knowr 
United  States  as  the  Railroad  Ki 

"I  see."  McGraw  looked  at  I1 
med.  "Believe  I  interrupted  you 

"Life  is  dotted  with  many  pun 
marks,  sir,  but  with  only  one  t 
Mrs.  Faraway  confided  to  me  hi 
that  her  husband  was  entangle* 
She  believed,  knowing  somet! 
those  small  powers  with  which 
Knowing  has  endowed  me,  that 
tended  the  party  here  I  might 
discern  the  object  of  the  Honor; 
ter's  affections.  She  wished  to 
the  matter  had  grown  serious  en 
justify  divorce." 

"Didn't  know  it  Was  as  bad  a 
Kennedy  muttered. 
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MOHAMMED  went  on  to  < 
"Laughter  is  sometimes  a  n 
sorrow.  I  learned  that  the  Ho 
Peter  was  seeking  to  induce  th« 
called  Sidonia  to  accept  his  en 
He  pressed  his  attentions  upon 
hotly  that  Mrs.  Faraway  depai 
just  anger.  I  remained,  to  ende 
pursue  this  unfortunate  affair  to 
mination." 

"And  what  was  its  termination 
Graw  asked. 

"Unfortunately,  sir,  I  lost  sigfc 
of  Mr.  Faraway  and  of  Sidonia, 
believe  the  damsel  rejected  his  lov 
sibly  he  failed  to  offer  suitably  rict 

"Quite  likely,"  McGraw 
"About  these  small  powers  to  wh; 
referred,  Mr.  Ibn  Lahun.  Helped 
learn  anything  more  definite  th; 
those  I  believe  guilty,  are,  in  faci 
cent,  and  so  on?" 

"Many  things,  sir.  The  singing  I 
is  without  guilt  in  this  matter." 

"Think  so,  too." 

"Lady  Hilary  Bruton  can  be  I 
of  suspicion  by  one  person,  al 
have  already  advised  this  person 
the  truth." 

"To  what  person  do  you  refer?" 
Kennedy  asked  rapidly. 

"To  Mrs.  Muller,  effendi." 

"Mrs.  Muller!" 

Chief  Inspector  McGraw,  haij! 
the  desk,  began  to  stand  up,  hi: 
eyes  fixed  in  a  stare  of  ferocity  up  i 
Egyptian's  face. 

Kennedy  suppressed  an  exclar  t 

took  a  step  forward.  "I  don't  kno1 ' 
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;tMr.  Ibn  Lahun  to  this  remarka- 
o  lusion,  Chief  Inspector.  But  I 
c  lain  evidence  to  support  it.  May 
it  that  we  ask  Mrs.  Muller  a  few 

aw  sat  down  again.  "Mrs.  Mul- 
tedwitd  her  way  to  London."  .  .  . 
also.  b|  >ver  House  became  a  center  of 
s  tact:  |  ctivity.  Some  echo  of  this  pene- 
beea  fo  /en  to  Larkhall  Pike,  the  owner, 
have  leg  in  his  kitchen  with  a  copy  of  that 
McGn  ones. 

Had \a  Hie  occupant  of  the  premises  re- 
t  (Oblivious  to  what  was  going  on. 
rfeteoa  «r*way<  undisturbed  by  thunder, 
effendi"  peacefully,  but  unmusically,  in 
*ii  w-  ng  shed. 
Mfc\ 

'a. "M;  rlERGENCY  call  had  been  sent 
fttsu  to  intercept  Mrs.  Muller.  Ser- 
Ddent C  unple  sped  north  in  the  Yard  car 
nnwJ!  deavor  to  overtake  her. 
am  c  Chief  Inspector  McGraw  was 
eoce  iissatisfied  with  himself.  He  stood 
irh'.y  from  the  window,  his  gaze  fol- 
nthe;  an  angry  cloud  moving  east- 
lie  W 

in  pn   oke  without  turning. 

liojn   >ed  in  on  me  in  the  Mallory 

Asa    '•  Kennedy.  Got  me  bad  marks. 

though  I  have  to  be  grateful 

»ped  in  on  this  one." 

i    Kennedy     laughed,     shortly. 

as  no  one  else  in  the  study.  "That 
true.    But  no  credit  to  me.    A 

:ident  led  to  my  discovery  of  the 

vasn't  looking  for  it." 

t  Mohammed  calls  Kismet. 

law  of  things  as  they  are?"  Ken- 

ggested,  and  smiled. 

so.    But  assistant  commissioner 

Ircad^er  have  heard  of  said  law.  Want 

Mi 

pttdji 
-  -    ou  walked  down  the  garden  and 

Hit    behind    the    summerhouse, 

you  heading  that  way  deliber- 

at  all.   Just  walking,  and  think- 
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ned] 


he  facts  straight.    Make  sure  I 
been   wearing  smoked  glasses. 


now 


t  so?    Saw  somebody  moving 

through  a  crack  in  the  back 

took  a  good  look.  It  was  Mrs. 

Searching  for  something  under 

t  where  you'd  found  the   gold 


fctly." 

his  moment  she  was  disturbed  by 
ince  of  Mohammed.  She  gave  up 
•ch.  You  think  before  he  caught 
t?  They  walked  off  together." 

stepped  in.    Amongst  a  lot  of 

d  rubbish  found  these."  McGraw 

to  two  objects  lying  on  a  sheet  of 

aper.   "Didn't  make  sense  at  the 

: .';-   Wouldn't  get  the  connection. 


mm!) 


But 


that's  where  you'd  found  the  gold  case, 
and  you  assumed  the  gold  case  to  be  the 
thing  Mrs.  Muller  was  looking  for." 

"Naturally." 

McGraw  nodded.  "Inference  sound 
enough.  Didn't  come  straight  back.  Went 
00  walking.  Still  walking  when  Sergeant 
Sample  came  to  look  for  you.  Fond  of 
walking — or  trying  to  think  up  a  way  of 
holding  out  on  me?" 

Storm  Kennedy  flushed.  That's 
damned  unfair.  Chief  Inspector!" 

McGraw  smiled,  held  out  his  hand. 
"Know  it  is — now.  Wanted  to  be  sure." 

Kennedy  returned  McGraw's  smile 
and  grasped  the  extended  hand.  "I  was 
trying  to  think  of  some  way  to  confirm 
what  was  no  more  than  a  strong  suspi- 
cion. You  see,  I  didn't  know  what  the 
gold  case  contained.  What  I  found,  this 
second  time,  under  the  seat,  suggested 
no  association.  It  might  have  had  none. 
Nothing  to  go  upon,  really,  except  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Muller  had  been  search- 
ing there.  She  didn't  know — but  she 
may  have  suspected — that  the  gold  case 
had  been  found.  I  argued  that  she 
wanted  to  make  sure.  Inference — that 
she  had  hidden  it  there,  herself." 

McGraw  nodded.  "Now,  what  you 
found  was  a  small,  empty  phial.  Kind 
chemists  use  to  put  up  a  hypodermic 
shot.  Also  a  moistened  swab  smelling 
of  iodine.  Conjurer  from  Kings  Riding 
opened  the  gold  case.  There  was  a  hypo- 
dermic syringe  inside — and  a  place  to 
hold  the  charge.  Smelled  of  iodine,  too." 

Storm  Kennedy  became  conscious  of 
excitement  so  intense  that  it  was  hard  to 
control.  "Which  answers  the  simple 
question  I  told  you  I  wanted  to  ask.  The 
question  was:  What  did  the  case  con- 
tain?" 

"Know  now.  Arlington  got  the  shot, 
all  right.  Hospital  reports  evidence  on 
left  arm." 

"After  he  was  dead — or  appeared  to 
be?" 

"After.  Someone  crept  up  to  that 
room  where  he  lay,  opened  the  gold 
case  and  made  an  injection.  Same  prints 
on  phial  as  on  syringe  and  window 
frame." 

"What  kind  of  prints?  I  thought  that 
Wilson  reported  they  were  illegible." 

"Most  of  them  were.  But  one  com- 
mon factor.  All  show  marks  of  some 
sort  of  fine-meshed  material."  McGraw 
paused,  stared  at  Kennedy.  "On  the 
syringe  and  phial  these  are  the  only 
marks." 

"Looks  like  a  laboratory  job." 

"It  is.  Same  with  the  drug  used.  But 
autopsy  may  trace  that.   Sit  down." 

McGraw  went  around  and  seated  him- 
self behind  the  desk.  He  left  the  lamp 
alight,  although  hesitant  sunbeams  be- 
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"And  now  if  you  folks  will  kindly  sit  down, 
I'll   tell   you   what   they're   asking   for   it" 


8E0RSE     HAMILTON     SRCCK 
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Boy!  Will  I  wow  'em 
in  Paris !" 


PASSENGER:  I  can  hardly  wait  till  we 
land  at  Paris!  PARIS!  Boy,  when  those 
gals  ogle  me!  Paris!  GEE! 

STEWARDESS:  But  sir,  this  .  .  . 

PASSENGER:  I  gave  this  trip  every- 
thing I  had!  Know  what's  in  my  bags? 
Arrow  White  Shirts!  Got  to  look  my 
ab-so-lute  best.  And  there's  nothing 
like  an  Arrow  Dart,  or  Dale,  or  Drew 
to  make  a  man  look  his  finest.  And  es- 
pecially for  Paris!  ZOW ! 

STEWARDESS:  I  quite  agree,  sir,  how- 
ever .  .  . 

PASSENGER:  And  why  does  an  Arrow 
Shirt  make  a  man  look  like  a  million? 
Because  it's  cut  to  his  very  torso.  Even 
a  torso  like  mine.  Good  old  MITOGA 
design  does  it.  Paris!  YIPE! 


STEWARDESS:  Have  you  considered  the 
possibility,  sir  ...  ? 

PASSENGER:  I've  considered  EVERY 
possibility,  and  I  always  come  away 
with  Arrows,  when  it  comes  to  shirts. 
Why,  even  in  regard  to  shrinkage — 
the  Sanforized  trade-mark  handles 
that!  Every  Arrow  Shirt  has  one  .  .  . 
which  means  no  Arrow  Shirt  shrinks 
even  a  teensy  1%!  And  every  Arrow 
Shirt  has  buttons  that  are  anchored 
on!  Paris!  COO-EE! 

STEWARDESS:  Sir,  sir  ...  I  hate  to 
break  this  to  you,  with  all  your  talk  of 
Paris,  but  this  plane  is  going  to  London! 

PASSENGER:  London?  London?  Oh- 
my-gawsh!  But  my  ticket  said  .  .  . 
London,  eh?  BOY!  WILL  I  WOW  EM 
IN  LONDON! 

Arrow-Mitoga-Sanforized:  Reg.  Trade-marks 


DART 


DALE 


DREW 


ARROW  MLWS  SHIRTS 

$36s  .  $295  .  $450  .  $550  .  $750 

Cluett,  Peobody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Makers  of  Arrow  Shirts  •  Ties  •  Handkerchiefs  •  Underwear  *  Sports  Shirts 
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Keep  this  bottle 

on  your  table  £1? 

Make  all  your  foods 
more  FLAVQR-able 


HOW'S  THIS  FOR  A  GUARANTEE?  You'll  find 
Del  Monte  Catsup  has  the  same  distinctive 
quality  of  flavor  that  makes  all  your  favorite 
Del  Monte  Foods  so  delicious.    It's  got  a  little 
more  zip,  a  little  more  zest,  that's  what! 

IS  THERE  A  CATSUP-LOVER  IN  THE  HOUSE? 

He'll  like  the  way  its  peppy,  richly-spiced  flavor 
steps  up  steaks,  chops,  french-fries.   Seems  it  turns 
everything  you  put  it  on  into  the  world's  best  eating. 

SO  WHY  WAIT?   Serve  lively-tasting  Del  Monte 
Brand  Catsup  tonight.   You'll  be  delighted  bow 
little  it  costs. 


OEl  MONIt   CATSUP  &   FISH    1AUS 


aot  ! 


Get  acquainted 

with  all  these 

Del  Monte 

Tomato  Products 

•  Catsup 

•  Chili  Sauce 

•  Tomato  Sauce 

•  Tomato  Juice 


Del  Monte  Catsup 

BRAND 

,.,;»U     nil     Ika     *lf.„^r     unn'rl     <^nrt/-i     <,„~     fin      H A  ~  ...•».-        -**- 


with  all  the  flavor  you'd  expect  from  Del  Monte 


gan  to  venture  into  the  gloomy  room. 
Storm  Kennedy  took  a  chair  opposite  to 
McGraw. 

"Have  you  any  theory,  Chief  Inspec- 
tor, to  account  for  these  marks?" 

"Yes."  McGraw  leaned  back,  wearily 
closing  his  eyes.  "Owe  the  idea  to  Ser- 
geant Sample.  Didn't  germinate  until 
Mrs.  Muller  was  pushed  into  the  lime- 
light.  Going  to  try  a  little  experiment." 

"Does  your  theory  explain  why  some- 
one should  give  a  dead  man  an  injec- 
tion?" 

McGraw's  jaws  began  to  work  me- 
chanically. "No,"  he  drawled.  "Doesn't. 
Any  suggestions?" 

MC  GRAW  and  Kennedy  were  in  the 
relic-lined  study,  with  its  odor  of 
ancient  decay,  when  Inspector  Hawley 
rapped  on  the  door  and  announced: 
"Mrs.  Muller  is  here,  Chief  Inspec- 
tor." 

Storm  Kennedy  had  been  staring  out 
of  the  window.  He  turned  as  Mrs.  Mul- 
ler came  in.  She  wore  her  long  mink 
wrap.  Her  face  was  pale.  Sergeant  Sam- 
ple followed. 


She  ignored  Kennedy,  lookin 
at  McGraw.  Kennedy  noted 
usually  courteous  chief  inspectc 
stand  up.  He  merely  pointe> 
chair  set  facing  his  own. 

"Be  good  enough  to  take  a  s 
Muller." 

She  stood  still.  "May  I  ask  w 
been  brought  back  here?" 

"Be  good  enough  to  take  a  s 

She  crossed  to  the  chair,  her 
slow  and  graceful,  and  sat  dow 
haven't  answered  my  question 
tor." 

"Any  need  to?"  he  asked 
made  a  bad  mistake.   Saved  b] 
of  things  as  they  are.   Ever  hea 
law.  Mrs.  Muller?" 

"I  know  why  you  mention 
Muller  had  herself  well  in  han 
man,    Mohammed,    has    been 
about  me.    He  talks  in  parab 
may  have  misunderstood  him.' 

"Think  you  misunderstood 
lieve  he  offered  you  certain  adv 

Mrs.  Muller  shrugged.  "He 
natic.  I'm  afraid  he  is  also  a  h 
He  made  a  strange,  veiled  sugg 


Rating -in  or  out 

WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 
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Maine  blueberry  griddle  cakes  from  Drury  Lane,  New  York 


THE  Drury  Lane  Restaurant  at 
5  East  Fifty-seventh  Street  in 
New  York  City  grew  out  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Edgar  Bowman's  sound 
plan  to  set  up  a  restaurant  in  New 
York  specializing  in  authentic, 
American  regional  foods.  The 
Town  and  Country  at  284  Park 
Avenue  is  its  larger  and  no  less 
authentic  sister. 

Menus  include  foods  "from  the 
town  kitchen"  and  "from  the  coun- 
try kitchen."  Such  dishes  as  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  individual  chicken 
pie,  Wisconsin  deep-dish  apple  pie, 


New  England  codfish  balls  an 
Mississippi  pecan  pie  are  offere* 
The  Boston  baked  beans  ai 
cooked  overnight  in  the  rigl 
kind  of  pot.  The  molasses  peppei 
mint  candy  ice  cream  is  made  i 
an  old-fashioned  salt  freezer. 

The  dinners  range  in  price  froi 
$2.45  to  $2.95,  and  the  luncheot 
from  $1.35  to  $1.65.  Drury  Lan 
serves  a  la  carte  from  three  to  fiv 
thirty  in  the  afternoon.  With 
meals  both  restaurants  serve  th 
biggest,  hottest  popovers  you'v 
ever  seen.  Both  have  excellent  ban 


MAINE  BLUEBERRY  GRIDDLE  CAKES 


2  eggs 

2  cups  buttermilk 

1  teaspoon  soda 

2  cups  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  sugar 

4  tablespoons  melted  butter 


1  cup  drained  blueberries 
(fresh  or  frozen) 

Mix  all  ingredients  but  berries  am 
beat  until  smooth.  Fold  in  blue 
berries.  Fry  the  cakes  on  lighd 
greased  griddle  until  brown  o 
both  sides.  Serve  with  maple  siru 
and  sausage  cakes.  (Serves  six.) 


//  you  wish  to  receive  this  Maine  Blueberry  Criddle  Cakes  recipe  printed  nn  a  file  card, 
send  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to  Collier's  Food  Editor.  Box  8.  250  Park  Ave* 
nue,  A  fir   York   17,  Neu>   York.     Start   your  collection    of  Collier's   Food   Recipes   note. 
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%loo    is.   It  appears,  as  I  did  not  adopt 

ty  m     ie  came  to  you." 

;ef ubjk    ,"t  come.  Was  sent  for.   Obliged 

'  peg     co-operation.    I  el's  yet  to  niat- 
have  10  discuss.    Something  here 

to  take]    oshow  you." 

Muller  threw  off  her  mink  wrap. 

x  nnedy    automatically    stepped 

and  draped  it  over  the  back  o( 

r.  she  glanced  up  at  him.  "Thank 

icdy.   Are  you  in  this  eon- 


ire?" 
o  lal 


sal 


Saved 

Even 


i  ibo 


Muller,"  he 


afraid  I  am,  Mrs. 

d  gravely, 
e  aske    raw.  from  a  desk  drawer,  took 

gold  case  I  he  chief  inspector 
the  ease  to  Mis  Muller.  "Good 
to  tell  me  if  you  recognize  this?" 
ccepted  it  calmly,  turned  it  ovei 

flexible  fingers,  and  bent  to  peer 
osed.  as  when  u  was  found.  Mrs. 
i  hands  in  her  gloves  were  quite 


neon 

;li 
has  |) 

)od  ha 

lersto«   n't,  Inspector."  She  returned  the 

flaiiiijwhat  is  it — a  pen?" 

1    McGraw   took  it  gingerly  by 
He  turned  to  Sample.     Pass  this 
Wilson,  upstairs. 
Ie   accepted   the   exhibit   by    its 
id  and  went  up  the  short  stair  to 
ar    into     that     arched     opening 
,-,   led  to   Larkhall    Pike's   sleeping 
IcGraw  closed  his  eyes  and  lay 
his  chair  as  if  deep  in  thought. 
>rm  Kennedy  knew   that  he  was 
for  Sample's  return  before  con- 
Be  cross-examination. 
Muller  broke  an  oppressive  si- 
ill  fail  to  understand.  Inspector 
w,  why   m\    journey  to  London 
:n  interrupted.' 

\ou'"    McGraw  didn't  open  his 
Sorry — but  1  can't  believe  it." 
at  do  you  mean?" 
nwhat  1  say.   Always  do.   Noth- 
re  difficult  in  the  work  of  a  de- 
Mrs.  Muller.  than  to  browbeat  a 
But  you  leave  me  no  choice. 
1  Investigation  Department  com- 
f  men.  not  of  machines.    Come 
open.  Give  me  the  facts  1  want, 
better  in  the  end." 

k  I  uncounted  seconds  the  issue  hung 

^Ihe  balance.   Then  just  as  Sample 

i     Ad  quietly  to  his  place  she  spoke. 

Ant  think  I  have  any  facts  to  give 

■he  said. 

ry  you  think  that.'  McGraw 
l  in  a  low  tone.  'Wouldn't  like  to 
ider  your  answer?" 
y  don't  you  say.  outright,  what  it 
toll*1  want  to  know?'' 
•eoffs  Jraw  slowly  raised  the  drooping 
"is  nd  looked  at  her.  "Very  well, 
the  i£>  so."  He  opened  a  desk  drawer, 
out  the  swab  and  the  phial  on  a 
if  white  paper,  which  he  placed 
blotting  pad.  "Believe  you  mis- 
irianflese  recentlv." 


i  ml 
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Muller  glanced  hastily  at  them. 


;;n::4 


uryLftok  her  head.  "They  are  not  mine, 
ed  you  to  suppose  they  were?" 
y  not  be  yours."  McGraw  admit- 

sk*1   Jut  you  used  them  recently." 
i-    :d  them?   What  for?" 

chief  inspector  laid  a  second  sheet 
*r  on  the  desk.  "To  charge  this 
ermic  syringe." 
Muller  sat  quite  motionless  and 
She  was  still  seated  so  when  a 
ded  policeman  appeared  on  the 
He  coughed  discreetly.  McGraw 
d  up. 

e  same,  sir." 

Jraw  merely  nodded;  and  as  Con- 
Wilson  went  upstairs   again,   the 

id  liAwpector  did  an  odd  thing. 

ceased  to  chew.  From  his  mouth 
k  out  a  small  piece  of  whatever  he 
een  masticating  and  tossed  the 
:nt  into  a  wastebasket.  From  a  coat 
he  produced  a  huge  brier  pipe 
leather  case  on  an  equally  outsize 
When  he  had  got  the  bowl  filled  to 
*  itisfaction  and"  the  tobacco  well 
1,  he  lay  hack,  puffing  luxuriously. 
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Mrs  Muller  watched  him.  in  silence 
"Should  hate  to  think."  the  chief  in- 
spectoi  said,  "thai  you  are  prepared  to 
keep  quiet.  Mis.  Mullet,  and  see  an  in- 
nocent giil  accused  ol  a  crime  she  didn't 
commit." 

"Whj    ^\o   you    make   such    a    sugges 

tion?" 

"Facts  explain  themselves  Someone 
murdered  Geoiliev    Arlington — " 

"Geoffrey  Arlington!" 

"Name  new  to  you?  Or  lust  surprised 
1  know  it  '  \s  an  old-timei  at  ibis  game. 
Mrs.  Muller.  1  must  sav  this:  Never  met 
a  cooler  hand.  \  levved  the  body,  Gave 
a  convincing  Statement  to  Superintend- 
ent Croker.  Walked  out  ol  this  room 
without  a  st.un  on  youi  character.  Have 
declined  to  give  nn-  the  facts.  Shall  now 

give  the  I  acts  to  you." 

MRS    MULLER  half  rose  from  her 
chair.     Then,  came  an  interruption, 

excited  voices  outside  the  closed  door. 

"Please  wait  one  moment 

"( io  to  the  devil!"  The  door  hurst  open 
and  Lord  Glengale  came  in.  Inspector 
H.ivvlev   at  his  heels. 

"I  ord  Glengale,"  Hawley  began. 

McGraw  signaled  with  his  pipe,  and 
Haw  lev  retired,  closing  the  door.  1  ord 
Glengale  looked  neither  right  nor  left. 
He  crossed  to  the  desk,  stared  down  at 
the  duel  inspector.  He  didn't  appear  to 
have  noticed  either  Storm  Kennedy  or 
Mis.  Muller. 

"Perhaps  a  little  unceremonious."  he 
remarked.  "Patience  exhausted.  Have 
applied  to  thai  officer  just  gone  out — 
without  result.    I  ued  oi  tomfoolery,  sir. 

Mv  daughter  has  given  me  a  full  account 
o\  w  hat  happened.  In  short,  knows  noth- 
ing whatever  about  it — except  misfor- 
tune to  have  been  acquainted  with  dead 
blackguard.  Have  I  your  permission  to 
leave,  with  my  daughter  and  Miss  El- 
phinsiowe?" 

McGraw  replaced  his  pipe  between  his 
teeth.  "Could  answer  your  lordship  in 
several  ways.  I  his  is  a  criminal  inquiry. 
1  am  in  charge.  Inspector  Hawley  quite 
correct  in  declining  to  disturb  me.  Di- 
rectly other  witnesses  are  free  to  leave, 
shall  be  glad  to  advise  you." 

lord  Glengale  remained  perfectly  still, 
stiflly  upright. 

McGraw  puffed  at  his  pipe.  Sergeant 
Sample  blew  his  nose.  The  marquess 
took  a  deep  breath  and  stared  angrily  at 
Storm  Kennedy.  He  stared  at  Mrs.  Mul- 
ler— and  then  stared  harder. 

"Got  it!"  he  exploded.  "Knew  I'd  seen 
you  somewhere''' 

Mrs.  Muller.  who  had  sunk  back  into 
her  chair,  looked  up  at  him.  Her  expres- 
sion was  one  impossible  to  define. 

McGraw  fully  opened  his  eyes  which 
he  had  partly  closed.  "Where  did  you 
meet  Mrs.  Muller?" 

"Never  met  her.  Spotted  her  driving 
off  a  while  back.  Vaguely  familiar.  Re- 
member now  where  1  had  seen  her 
before — in  Knightsbridge  yesterday  eve- 
ning  with   that   fellow  Arlington."   .   .   . 

Storm  Kennedy  stood  again  by  the 
open  window.  He  had  detected  the  con- 
fident purr  of  an  aristocratic  engine.  It 
might  be  Hilary's  car.  Or  it  might  be 
Lord  Glengalc's. 

For  Lord  Glengale  had  obtained  Mc- 
Graw's  consent  to  take  his  departure 
with  Hilary  and  Elfie  shortly  alter  his 
sensational  identification  of  Mrs.  Muller. 
Now,  Lord  Glengale  was  gone — perhaps 
Hilary,  too. 

No  further  sounds  reached  Kennedy's 
ears  from  the  paved  courtyard.  Behind 
him.  in  the  room,  a  throbbing  silence 
had  fallen.  He  wished  he  could  have 
willed  that  it  should  never  be  broken, 
that  he  be  spared  witnessing  the  torture 
of  a  woman  who.  whatever  her  faults 
and  follies,  had  high  courage  and  a  sense 
of  humor. 

It  was  Mrs.  Muller  who  ended  this 
suspense.  And  as  she  began  to  speak. 
Kennedy  turned  and  watched  her.  She 
was  marble  pale  under  the  slight  make-up 
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she  used,  but  her  voice  remained  softly 
modulated,  even,  and  entirely  without 
tremor. 

"You  need  not  trouble  to  ask  me  any 
more  questions.  Inspector,  unless  to  help. 
I  will  tell  you  everything.  I  know  now 
how  wrong  I  was  not  to  tell  you  before. 
You  meant  to  be  kind." 

"Might  start  at  the  beginning,"  Mc- 
Graw suggested. 

Mrs.  Muller  nodded.  She  told  her 
story  with  a  courageous  frankness  which 
carried  conviction.  It  was  not  in  her 
make-up  to  adopt  half  measures. 

MRS.  MULLER  had  been  born  in 
Beyrouth.  Her  father,  at  that  time, 
was  Italian  consul;  her  mother,  still  liv- 
ing, was  Syrian. 

"I  was  educated  in  England.  Joan 
Corkoran — Mrs.  Peter  Faraway — and  I, 
were  at  the  same  school.  But  I  had  no 
invitation  to  come  here.  Joan  didn't  even 
know  I  was  in  London." 

She  had  lived  with  Geoffrey  Arlington 
as  his  mistress  for  four  years.  Her  hus- 
band, a  German  technician  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  pipe  lines 
which  carry  the  Persian  oil,  had  never 
divorced  her.  "He  always  said  I  should 
want  to  go  back  one  day." 

It  had  not  taken  her  long  to  find  out 
that  Geoffrey  Arlington  was  an  impos- 
tor. "But  it  made  no  difference,  even 
when  I  did  find  out.  I  still  went  on  lov- 
ing him."  While  they  were  in  Egypt,  he 
had  news  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  said 
to  have  been  an  invalid  for  years.  Upon 
receiving  this  news,  he  had  suddenly 
decided  to  return  to  England.  He  was 
desperately  hard  up  at  the  time. 

"Wile's  estate?"  McGraw  suggested. 

"No.  She  had  nothing  to  leave.  I  sus- 
pected another  motive.  Not  long  after  I 
went  away  with  him  he  started  a  secret 
affair  with  an  English  girl.  She  was  very 
young,  pretty — and  wealthy.  He  never 
knew  I  had  found  out.  At  first,  I  thought 
her  money  was  the  attraction.  Then  •  I 
began  to  be  afraid,  it  lasted  so  long,  that 
he  was  really  in  love  with  her." 

The  association  came  to  a  head  during 
a  stay  in  the  south  of  France. 

"I  must  make  it  clear  that  we  never 
met.  She  had  no  idea  of  my  existence. 
Then — they  both  disappeared  for  over  a 
fortnight!  But  he  returned,  penitent,  and 
full  of  lies.  We  left  together  for  Egypt.  I 
never  saw  Hilary  Bruton  until  I  saw  her 
here  last  night.  You  see — I  knew  he 
was  coming  to  meet  her." 

They  had  flown  to  London  from  Paris. 
Lord  Glengale  must  have  passed  by  as 
they  arrived.  Geoffrey  Arlington  had 
had  some  mysterious  business  to  trans- 
act in  France  before  crossing  on  to  Eng- 
land. Mrs.  Muller  had  been  unable  to 
find  out  what  it  was.  On  his  bedside 
phone,  Arlington  had  called  a  number; 
and  Mrs.  Muller,  listening  in  a  wardrobe 
closet  of  the  room  adjoining,  had  heard 
him  talking  to  Hilary. 

Hilary  called  him  back  at  ten  o'clock. 
He  repeated  the  name  Hangover  House 
and  her  directions  how  to  get  there.  Then 
he  ordered  a  car  from  a  firm  he  had 
often  employed.  He  knocked  on  Mrs. 
Muller's  door  and  said  that  he  might  be 
late. 

"And  you  started,"  McGraw  broke  in, 
"at  ten  fifteen  in  a  car  from  Auto-Hire. 
Got  here  first." 

"I  thought,  now  that  he  was  free,  he 
had  come  to  ask  her  to  marry  him — and 
I  meant  to  stay  while  Hilary  Bruton 
stayed.  I  rarely  let  her  out  of  my  sight 
all  night.  I  was  still  in  the  big  room,  at 
the  piano,  after  nearly  everyone  had 
gone.  Mr.  Lovelace  had  persuaded  me 
to  play  some  ridiculous  song,  and  Miss 
Elphinstowe  came  and  joined  us.  She 
was  so  whimsically  amiable  that  it  oc- 
curred to  me  she  might  really  be  mount- 
ing guard.  I  said  I  must  get  my  wrap, 
and  I  hurried  off  to  the  powder  room." 

Hilary  was  not  in  the  powder  room. 
But  the  glazed  door  was  wide  open.  Mrs. 
Muller  ran  out  onto  the  corner  of  the 


terrace,  closing  the  door,  then  around 
to  the  front.  She  stood  there,  listening 
— and  faintly  heard  Arlington's  voice, 
and  Hilary's.  She  made  her  way  down 
the  steps,  and  down  the  lawn,  guided  by 
their  voices.  They  were  quarreling  furi- 
ously, somewhere  quite  near. 

"Before  1  could  get  any  closer,  Hilary 
Bruton  came  running  past.  She  didn't 
see  me.  I  heard  Geoffrey  shouting, 
'Larry!  Larry!' " 

Mrs.  Muller  ceased.  Resting  her  el- 
bows on  the  desk,  she  covered  her  face 
with  gloved  hands.  "Inspector  Mc- 
Graw!" It  was  an  agonized  appeal,  a 
tremulous  whisper.  "As  God  is  my  judge, 
I  meant  him  no  harm.  I — loved  him.  He 
burst  suddenly  out  of  the  fog.  He  was  in 
one  of  his  mad  rages.  In  his  left  hand  he 
held  something  white.  It  may  have  been 
a  handkerchief.  In  the  other  he  had  a 
short  dagger.  He  saw  me.  I  stood  right 
in  his  path. 

"He  used  language  so  vile  that — I  must 
try  to  forget  it.  But  I  would  not  let  him 
pass.  Until  he  threatened  me  with  the 
knife.  Then  I  ran  back  to  the  steps. 
There  I  turned  and  faced  him  again. 
He  was  breathing  hoarsely.  His  eyes 
glared.  He  sprang  on  me.  I  caught  his 
wrist,  twisted  it  and  I  felt  the  blade  go 
into  his  body.  He  tripped  and  fell  for- 
ward. And  I  ran  around  and  in  through 
the  terrace  door  of  the  powder  room." 

The  chief  inspector  knocked  out  and 
then  carefully  refilled  his  brier.  Mrs. 
Muller  lay  back  in  her  chair.  Her  pallor 
was  alarming. 

"Brings  us  to  final  point.  Gold  case 
you  handled,  Mrs.  Muller,  had  been 
cleaned  and  lightly  powdered.  Your  lace 
gloves  have  a  small  but  distinctive  pat- 
tern. Paris?" 

"Yes." 

"Slipped  up  those  stairs  this  morning 
while  this  room  was  empty,  opened  case 
and  took  out-syringe.  Same  marks  on 
all.  Same  on  window  frame.  Did  you 
charge  the  syringe  and  give  an  injec- 
tion?" 

"Yes."  Mrs.  Muller's  voice,  while 
steady  again,  was  very  low.  "I  hadn't 
time  to  relock  the  door.  As  it  was,  you 
nearly  trapped  me  when  I  came  down  to 
put  the  key  back.  I  had,  instinctively, 
looked  for  it  in  the  desk  drawer.  I  had 
tried  to  get  to  him  during  the  night.  But 
Mr.  Pike  is  a  light  sleeper.  I  opened  the 
window  because  my  first  idea  was  to 
throw  the  case  out  into  the  shrubbery. 
Although  I  wore  gloves,  my  hands  were 
hot,  and  I  was  afraid  fingerprints  might 
be  found  if  I  left  it  there.  Then,  I  de- 
cided the  shrubbery  wasn't  safe." 

SHE  tried  to  escape  from  Lovelace 
who  met  her  in  the  passage,  and  hur- 
ried down  the  garden,  but  he  was  follow- 
ing. It  was  then  that  she  had  enlisted 
Kennedy's  services,  asking  him  to  detain 
her  follower.  Mrs.  Muller  knew,  of 
course,  that  when  the  case  was  missed, 
there  would  be  a  thorough  investigation. 
As  she  passed  the  summerhouse,  Sidonia 
called  out  to  her.  Mrs.  Muller  had  to  go 
in  and  talk  to  her.  Sidonia  left  when  she 
had  completed  her  make-up,  and  Mrs. 
Muller  was  wondering  where  to  hide  the 
case  when  she  heard  someone  calling 
her  name.  She  was  afraid  everybody 
was  going  to  be  searched — and  threw 
the  case  under  the  seat. 

"Why  hadn't  you  replaced  the  con- 
tainer and  the  swab?"  McGraw  wanted 
to  know. 

"I  had  no  time  to  get  them  back.  I 
had  wetted  a  handkerchief  to  moisten 
the  swab,  and  it  had  swelled.  I  threw 
those  away  as  well." 

"Went  to  look  for  them,  later?" 

"Twice.  The  first  time  Mohammed 
interrupted  me.  The  second  time  was 
just  before  I  left." 

"How  long  had  Geoffrey  Arlington 
carried  that  case?" 

"For  three  years.  Ever  since  his  first 
attack  of  catalepsy." 

It  was  a  strange  story  Mrs.  Muller  told, 
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jer-fading  voice.    Three  years 
ring  a  violent  scene  in  a  Casa- 
leoffrey  Arlington  had  ap- 
parently dead.  He  was  certified 
.,  and  would  have  been  buried 
Ithat  a  great  Italian  physician,  a 
(Mrs   Muller's  father,  happened 
Casablanca.   He  called  to  offer 
kthy.   He  examined  Arlington's 

|ie  became  as  one  inspired!    It 

hlbject — these  obscure  nervous 

He  hurried  back  to  his  hotel, 

and  made  an  injection.'' 

luller's  strength  was  deserting 

;r  voice  failed,  her  accent  be- 

kre   marked.    "The   dead   man 

pife.    Dr.  Lombrosi  made  up  a 

this  injection.   It  had  to  be  re- 

I'ery  three  months.    He  gave  it 

keeping.     He   knew   I    should 

|  far  away  from  Geoffrey." 

was  Arlington  who  employed 

li.  an  expert  who  invented  il- 

\r  stage  magicians,  to  make  the 

,  No  one  but  he,  or  Mrs.  Muller. 

to  it. 

nore  question.    What  is  vour 

fh" 

-her1" 

jff  I  was  always — Lala." 

}vAn  the  following  morning.  Ken- 
awoke  and  tried  to  remember 
made  him  so  miserable.  He  re- 

quickly,  and  it  hurt, 
had  left  Hangover  House  with- 
rd  of  farewell.  Lord  Glengale 
too.  But  Glengale  was  angry 
ybody.  Kennedy  had  delivered 
away  at  his  own  door,  leaving 
iplain  to  Joan  that  vital  affairs 
ed  Storm's  rushing  away.  He 
d  no  farther  than  his  own  flat. 
:  er  waiting  for  more  than  an 
id    called    Miss    Elphinstowe's 


0* 


>ly.    He  had  rung  again,  up  to 
at  half-hour  intervals.   No  re- 


aned,  and  wondered  why  he  had 
he;  then  recalled  how  much 
e  had  drunk  before  finally  go- 
eep.  Clearly,  he  had  offended 
as  just  as  well.  There  was  some 
t  in  that  outwardly  sparkling 
knew  that  he  was  aware  of  this 
d  no  intention  of  disclosing  it  to 


was  sorry  for  Mrs.  Muller. 
cGraw's  opinion,  the  public 
w  would  make  no  charge 
er.  Geoffrey  Arlington  had  not 
L.he  wound;  he  had  died  as  the 
an  attack  of  angina  pectoris, 
induced  by  violent  anger, 
y,  to  which  obscure  disease  he 
t,  had  supervened.  Dr.  Lom- 
jection  had  restored  him,  tem- 
but  could  not  restore  the 
heart, 
-luller  had  acted  in  self-defense. 


Moreover,   to   take   the   case    to   court 

meant  calling  I  ad)  Hilar)  as  .1  witness 

Sergeant  Whittaker  entered,  in  neat 

silence.    He  carried  a  tra) 

"1  didn't  ring.  Whittaker."  Storm  Ken- 
nedy said. 

"No.  sir.  But  I  thought  a  cup  of  Strong 
tea  would  be  suitable.  It  is  eleven  fifteen 
— and  Lord  Glengale  is  here  " 

"1  ord  Glengale!"  Storm  Kenned) 
came  fully  to  life,  swung  his  legs  out  of 
bed  and  groped  for  his  slippers 

' "i  os.  sir.  He  instructs  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  matter  is  urgent.  I  will  fill  the 
bathtub." 

Ten  minutes  later.  Storm  Kennedy 
walked  into  his  office.  "Good-morning, 
sir." 

Lord  Glengale  stood  up.  He  had  been 
sitting  in  an  armchair,  reading  a  copy  of 
The  Daily  Telegraph  which  Whittaker 
had  thoughtfully  provided.  He  glanced 
at  his  wrist  watch.  "Don't  believe  in 
early  rising?" 

"I  turned  in  rather  late,"  Kennedy  ex- 
plained. 

Lord  Glengale  stood  watching  him, 
"Done  a  good  job,"  he  announced. 
"Pleased  with  you.  Hilary's  bolting. 
Know  who  she's  bolting  from?" 

"I  can't  imagine." 

"You." 

"From  me,  sir?" 

"Said  so,  if  you  were  listening.  Hilary's 
an  easy  looker  and  full  of  mettle.  But 
she  needs  a  strong  hand  on  the  curb. 
Shall  I  go  on?" 

Lord  Glengale  took  an  envelope  from 
his  pocket.  "Seat  on  the  Golden  Arrow. 
Hard  to  get  at  short  notice,  but  still  have 
some  influence.  She  and  Elfie  are  on  it. 
Something  Hilary  ought  to  tell  you.  Will, 
if  you  ask  her.  Told  me.  Never  mind 
about  money.  Money  not  everything. 
Note  enclosed  to  friend  in  Paris.  Passport 
in  order?" 

"Yes." 

Lord  Glengale  glanced  again  at  his 
watch.  "Just  time  to  make  it.  Binns  out- 
side with  the  Rolls.  Wizard  traffic 
driver." 

"But  I  haven't  time  to  pack  even  a 
toothbrush  and  razor — "  Kennedy  be- 
gan to  protest. 

"Been  a  soldier,  haven't  you?  Buy 
'em  in  Paris." 

Sergeant  Whittaker  opened  the  door. 
"Your  suitcase  is  ready,  sir." 

THE  Golden  Arrow  pulled  out  of  Vic- 
toria just  twelve  seconds  after  Storm 
Kennedy  stepped  on  board. 

They  were  in  the  forward  compart- 
ment of  the  same  car.  Hilary  wore  a 
black  and  gray  check  traveling  coat, 
a  beret  to  match.  Elfie  was  attired  in  a 
blue  suit  with  red  facings,  and  a  peaked 
cap. 

When  Storm  Kennedy  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  Elfie  stood  up  as  suddenly  as 
if  a  wasp  had  stung  her.  "I'm  so  glad 
you  made  it,  Bill!"  she  lurched  toward 
him,  grasped  his  hand.   "Top  marks  to 
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"Of  course  it's  nice  having  a  car  again. 
But  where  are  we  going  to  put  it?" 
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underwear  {or  perfect  fit  \ 


Get  the 

complete 

Jockey 

Underwardrobe 


JOCKEY  LONG 
for  full-leg 
protection 


JOCKEY  OVER-KNEE 
protects  tender 
skin,  trouser  press 


,  JOCKEY  MIDWAY  for 
everyday  wear 


•  Every  day  more  men  say  "Talk  about  perfect 
fit — this  is  it!"  Why?    Because  they've  been 
"Hip-Taped"  and  fitted  perfectly  in  snug, 
smooth  Jockey  Underwear! 

The  "Hip-Tape,"  you  know,  is  a  special 
measuring  method  copyrighted  by  Coopers 
exclusively  for  Jockey  customers.    It  assures  you 
the  fit  you  need  where  you  need  it  most — 
not  only  around  the  waist  but  at  the 
hip  and  crotch,  too. 

Why  not  see  your  Jockey  dealer  soon?    Be 
"Hip-Taped" — get  Jockey — and  get  comfortable! 

The  famous  Y-Front  no-gap  opening,  pro- 
tective cradled  pouch,  smooth  no-bulge 

J0(key'$  Special         seams,  long-life  elastic  waistband  of 
natural  rubber — they're  all  special  Jockey 

Comfort  FeOtUreS !     features  that  promise  you  comfort  you've 
never   known    before.    Buy   Jockey.    And 
buy  Jockey  Contoured    Shirts   to    match, 
short  sleeves  or  sleeveless. 
Alto  Jockey   Underwear  in  Children's  Siiei 


I0CKEY  SHORT 
for  active  sports 


I0CKEY  BEUIN 

for  dress-up  wear 


Licensees:  Conado,  Moodies;  British  Isles,  lyle 
&  Scott;  Australia,  Speedo  Knitting  Mills;  New 
Zealand,  lane-Walker.Rudkin,-  Switzerland, 
Vollmoeller;  Colombia,  Ego  ltda. 


Ronnie.  /  tipped  him.  What's  the  num- 
ber of  your  seat?" 

"But,  really,  Elfie — " 

"Shut  up!"  she  whispered  gruffly.  "En- 
gage the  enemy  more  closely!  Strike 
while  the  iron's  hot."  She  glanced  back. 
"Hilary.  I'm  leaving  you  two  to  fight  it 
out.  Drinks  on  me  when  I  come  back." 
And  she  was  gone,  closing  the  door  be- 
hind her. 

Hilary's  chin  was  so  firmly  set  as  to  be 
reminiscent  of  her  father's.  She  was 
staring  out  of  the  window  at  those  pa- 
thetic memories  of  the  blitz  which  deco- 
rate the  outskirts  of  Victoria  Station.  As 
Kennedy  took  a  seat  beside  her,  he  saw 
her  color  fade. 

"Hilary."  He  rested  his  arm  lightly  on 
her  shoulders.  "Are  you  very  angry  with 
me?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'm  not  angry 
with  you  at  all." 

"But  you  ran  away  without  saying 
good-by." 

"I  know  I  did." 

He  tightened  his  clasp  on  Hilary's 
shoulders,  drew  her  toward  him.  "Hil- 
ary! I  have  no  right,  no  right  in  the 
world — but  I  can't  help  myself.  I  sim- 
ply adore  you!" 

"I  have  no  right,  either,  Bill,  until  you 
know  the  truth  about  me,"  Hilary  said 
gently.  "But  /  can't  help  myself.  That's 
why  I  ran  away." 

"Perhaps,  I  know  quite  a  bit  of  the 
truth,  Hilary,  and  can  guess  the  rest." 

"How  can  you  possibly  know?" 

"Surely  you  can't  have  forgotten  that 
you  gave  me  an  outline  of  the  story  only 
yesterday?" 

"Oh,  that,"  Hilary  murmured,  and 
turned  away,  staring  out  of  the  window. 
"It  left  out  the  most  important  part,  al- 
together." 

KENNEDY  drew  her  close  to  him 
again.  "I  know  it  did,  Hilary.  Your 
father  already  knew  about  the  Lebanon 
oil  well  business.  So  that  Arlington 
would  have  been  wasting  his  time  in  ex- 
posing the  facts  to  him.  Quite  apart  from 
which,  you  were  completely  innocent  in 
the  matter." 

Hilary  nodded.  "It  was  finding  out 
that  I  had  put  money  into  that  dirty  swin- 
dle which  led  Father  to  find  out  about — 
Geoffrey."  Her  hands  were  clasped 
between  her  knees  in  the  familiar  way, 
her  lashes  lowered.  "You  see,  Bill,  I  was 
very  young,  very  vain  and  very  silly. 
Under  Mother's  rather  foolish  will,  poor 
darling,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  get  hold  of 
far  too  much  money.  I  was  only  eighteen 
when  I  met  him.  I  thought  he  was  the 
most  wonderful  and  romantic  creature  in 
the  world." 


"And  you  fell  madly  in  love  w 
At  least,  you  thought  so." 

"Yes — I  did.  He  was  a  dangerc 
Even  then,  he  tried  to  rush  his  ft 
Father  would  say.  He  didn't 
But  all  the  same,  I  was  bully  in 
We  used  to  write  to  each  other  n 
I  was  always  longing  to  sec  hii 
Then  came  the  oil  well  affair — 
ther  discovered  the  whole  story 

"I  can  imagine  the  scene." 

"It  ended  with  Father  absoli 
bidding  me  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Geoffrey  in  future, 
in  terms  of  horsewhips,  if  he  e 
us  together.  And  you  see,  I  ki 
He  meant  it." 

"But  you  did  meet  him  aga 
nedy  asked. 

Hilary  nodded,  unhappily.  " 
Secretly.     None   of   my    frie 
Thinking  of  it  now,  in  cold  bt 
only  suppose  it  was  spring  madi 
I  went  away  with  him,  to  a  littl 
village,  where — "  Then,  she  cea 
gcther. 

Kennedy  held  her  fast.   "Yi 

"Where  we  were  married  by 
cure." 

And,  now,  it  was  Storm  Ken 
fell  silent.   He  was  dumfounded 

Hilary  stole  a  quick  glance 
and  went  on  hurriedly:  "Geoff 
forced  to  leave  Europe  shortly  at 
—and  I  simply  had  to  tell  so; 
That  was  when  I  went  to  Elfie. 
Elfie  who  discovered  that  he 
already,  living  in  England — 

"Good  God!    But,  when 
out—" 

Hilary  turned.  "Unfortunate 
by  the  time  I  found  out,  it  was 
Elfie  took  me  to  someone  she 
France — when  the  time  came.  1 
sweet  people.  They  don't  know 
name,  of  course,  and  they  have- 
after  him,  since  he  was  born.  Sc 
that  foul  brute  found  out.  He  c 
them.  They  sent  Elfie  a  telej 
once." 

She  was  silent  for  a  momert 
proposal,"  she  continued  qui 
that  we  should  go  through 
riage  ceremony,  now  that  he  w 
When  I  completely  lost  control : 
him  that  I  would  rather  be  pub 
ecuted  than  marry  him,  he  began 
He  said,  as  the  child's  father,  h 
bring  him  to  England,  and — " 

Hilary's  voice  shook. 

"How  old  is  he?" 

"Nearly  four  months.    I  am 
way  to  see  him,  now." 

"I'll  come  with  you,"  Storm  I 
whispered. 

The  End 
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"I  think  the  thing  I  b'ke  most  about  you,  Al- 
drich,  is  that  I  don't  know  you  very  well  yet" 
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>*  and  dried  up  the  smile.  He  turned 
cly  and  prepared  to  spit  at  the  chain- 
but  stopped  himself  in  time.  It 
wait.  It  had  waited  tour  years  and 
>uld  wait  se\en  hours  more. 
|mJ\  laughed  at  him.  "Don't  forget, 
nd."  he  said. 

will  he  there."  Chevignj  said 
s    trainer    turned    him    awaj 
ed  him   his  clothes.    "First  a 
and  then  we  eat. 

o,"  Chevignj  said.  "First  a  bath.' 
ou  make  yourself  weak  with  baths.' 
rainer  said 
ut  the  water  is  hot  here,"  Roland 
"It's  a  sin  to  waste  it.' 
ey  walked  down  Broadway  and 
i  they  got  to  then  hotel  room  they 
a  man  outside  the  door.  He  was  a 
nan  with  a  face  that  had  been  sun- 
ed  and  windburned  many  times  and 
d  over  afterward  in  many  bars.  He 
ed  at  Chevigny. 
thought   you  were  going  to  paste 

Qkflback  there  at  the  weighin'."  he  said 
d  to  see  you  decided  to  save  it  for 


Olffi 

::     ht." 
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EVIGNY'S  American  manager  rec- 

ignized  him  and  explained  to  Ro- 

that   the   big   man   was  a   famous 

i be    rican  journalist. 

res  important."  the  manager  said. 
can  speak  English,"  Chevigny  said, 
1  can  tell  who  is  important." 

ijfAon't  let  this  guy  kid  you."  the  big 
said.    "I'm  just  trying  to  make  a 
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I    :er  here  and  there.   The  way  I  make 
writing  pieces  about  people  I  like. 

ow  I  got  an  idea  about  you.' 
ome  in."  Chevigny  said. 
ey  went  into  the  room  and  Chevig- 
American  manager  and  his  French 
1 1  iger  walked  over  by  the  windows  to 
ne  their  last  argument.  The  trainer 
:d  Chevigny's  bath.  Chevigny  began 
essing. 

don't  want  to  get  into  your  hair,' 
lan  said.  "I  know  how  it  is  before 
ht.  You  don't  like  some  stranger 
ng  your  ear.    But  it  may  do   you 

good  to  beat  my  ear.  You're  mad 
erybody  in  America  and  I  think  I 
.traighten  you  out.' 
s  trainer  touched  Chevigny  on  the 
Ider  and  pointed  to  the  bathroom. 
xcuse  me,"  Chevigny  said, 
hat's  all  right.  I've  interviewed  peo- 
n  stranger  places  than  bathrooms, 
levigny  got  into  the  full  warm  bath 
lay  back,  carefully  holding  a  ciga- 

out  of  the  water.  He  took  deep 
5  on  the  cigarette  and  moved  his 
gently  so  that  the  pleasant  water 
;d  lightly  around  his  body. 
le  American  journalist  pulled  a  chair 
the  doorway  and  sat  down.  "Let  'er 
he  said. 

M  levigny  studied  his  face.  "Do  you 
France?"  he  said. 
je  big  man  laughed  in  such  a  way 
Chevigny  had  to  grin  himself.  "By 
il  count,"  he  said,  "I  have  had  four- 
separate  love  affairs  with  France  and 
ilanning  to  go  back  and  marry  her  as 
as  I  can  save  five  thousand  dollars." 
levignv    smiled   and   shut   his  eyes. 

words  felt  as  good  as  the  water. 
j  uncerstand  how  it  is,"  he  said.   ' 
see  that." 
tegin  at  the  beginning,"  the  journalist 

"Begin  with  your  old  man.  I  saw 
fight  once,  just  after  the  first  war. 
fas  a  real  fighter.  A  real  soldier,  too, 
vay  I  remember  it. 
le  was,"  Chevigny  said.  '  I  will  tell 
about  it." 
sre's  what  he  told  the  big  man: 

August,    1914.   Maurice  Chevigny 

twenty  years  old   and  one  of  the 

promising  featherweights  in  Paris, 
lad  also  served  his  training  in  the 
y  and  as  a  consequence  his  presence 

ier's  for  March  19,  1949 
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was  requested  at  the  Marne.  He  survived 

that  with  one  wound,  not  disabling  In 
his  convalescence  he  married  a  girl  of  the 
neighborhood  because  he  had  always 
liked  her  and  because  he  wanted  a  con- 
nection with  the  I  ranee  he  remembered 

before  the  war.     I  p  m   the  line  he  saw 

I  ranee  changing.  He  was  sure  this  girl 
would  not  change  very  much  He  was 
right  about  that.  After  Verdun  she 
helped  him  a  great  deal.  He  had  been 
badly  wounded  and  was  \er>  depressed. 

"\\e  were  defeated,"  lie  told  her.  "We 
held  them,  it  is  true,  but  essential!)  we 
were  defeated." 

"Be  quiet."  she  said.  "You  talk  like 
an  anarchist." 

"I  am  not  an  anarchist."  he  said.  "I 
am  a  SOldiei  ol  I  ranee  and  1  have  all 
the  medals  and  I  tell  you  we  were  de- 
feated. Do  you  know  how  many  o\  us 
were  killed  up  there?  Do  \ou  know  how 
main  of  you  I  lenchwomen  will  never 
have  children?" 


with  his  father  and  to   bars  after  the 

lights  and  getting  boxing  lessons  before 
he  ever  went  to  school.  He  remembered 
how  he  and  the  old  man  would  be  walk- 
ing together  on  a  Sunday  and  his  lather 
would  notice  something  in  the  wa\  an- 
other man  carried  his  shoulders  or 
moved  his  feet,  coming  toward  them. 
and  would  be  inspired  to  stop  where  they 
were  and  give  a  lesson.  "Regard  me," 
he  would  say.  "Observe  how  it  is  with 
the  hands,  the  left  one  high  always, 
never  otherwise  never."  He  would  be 
very  emphatic  and  Roland  would  prom- 
ise to  remember  about  the  left  hand. 

When  Roland  got  old  enough  he  too 
began  hi  light.  And  by  the  time  he  was 
tvvenlv  and  the  Bodies  came  again  he 
had  fought  a  dozen  professional  lights 
and  had  won  ten  of  them,  ".lust  like 
me,"  his  father  said.  "I  was  just  going 
good  myseli  when  those  pigs  came  in 
and  interrupted  everything.  Well,  you 
will  return  and  you  will  be  champion." 


'It  certainly  has  been  less  trouble 
to  entertain  since  the  baby  came" 
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"We  will  have  children,"  she  told  him. 

But  they  die  not  have  any  children — 
then.  It  was  not  a  good  time  for  children. 
The  next  year  the  mutinies  went  through 
the  army.  Chevigny's  regiment  was  one 
that  remained  firm  and  was  used  to  sup- 
press the  others.  After  that  he  felt  that 
he  could  survive  anything  and  that  his 
wife  was  right  about  France.  It  too 
would  endure. 

THE  last  spring  they  were  back  on  the 
Marne  again  but  it  was  all  right  this 
time.  The  Boches  had  been  stopped  and 
turned.  Chevigny  stood  on  the  Rhine 
bridges  at  last  and  looked  at  their  backs 
and  when  the  Allies  held  their  big  parade 
in  Paris  he  was  one  of,  those  chosen  to 
march  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

The  next  year  Roland  was  born.  "You 
see  I  was  right."  Chevigny's  wife  said. 
"Now  stop  being  a  hero  and  get  yourself 
in  shape.  My  son  and  I  want  you  to 
bring  home  some  purses." 

There  were  several  pieces  of  metal  in 
him  and  at  certain  points  he  was  wired 
instead  of  joined  with  proper  tendons 
but  he  brought  home  some  purses.  They 
were  good  ones,  too,  so  that  the  Che- 
vigny family  lived  well,  although  most 
Frenchmen  did  not.  Only  the  American 
tourists  seemed  to  have  money  that 
meant  anything. 

Roland  remembered  nothing  of  that 
but  he  heard  a  lot  about  it  later.  What  he 
did  remember  was  going  to  gymnasiums 


Roland  spent  the  winter  in  the  Magi- 
not  line,  feeling  very  certain  of  every- 
thing and  getting  in  a  lot  of  work  with 
the  gloves  because  there  was  nothing 
more  serious  to  do.  In  the  spring  they 
were  pulled  out  and  put  on  maneuvers 
around  Reims.  When  the  Low  Countries 
were  invaded  the  certainty  went  out  of 
everything.  His  division  was  moved  up 
to  close  the  gap  with  the  British  but  it 
was  done  too  late.  They  collided  with  a 
German  armored  column  and  were  ter- 
ribly defeated. 

Roland  was  in  the  remnants  that  were 
withdrawn  and  was  not  in  action  again. 
When  the  armistice  was  signed  he  was 
back  in  Paris  and  demobilized.  He  stood 
with  his  parents  in  the  streets  the  day  the 
Germans  marched  in.  Then  they  went 
home  and  talked  it  over.  Madame  Che- 
vigny said  that  she  was  going  to  join  her 
sister  in  Rouen.  Maurice  Chevigny  said 
that  was  foolish;  he  was  going  south  to 
Grenoble,  where  he  had  a  cousin.  The 
Boches,  he  said,  would  certainly  push  on 
west  and  north  and  swallow  Rouen  like 
a  snail,  but  they  would  not  insist  on  the 
south  because  there  was  nothing  there 
that  they  wanted. 

Roland  listened  to  them  and  thought 
how  like  the  whole  of  France  they  were, 
opinionated  and  divided.  In  the  end  he 
chose  to  go  south  because  he  felt  that 
the  French  would  live  again  down  there. 
They  would  organize  something  and  be- 
gin to  fight'back. 


I  hey  separated  the  next  day  and  he 
did  nol  see  his  mother  again,  the  war 
was  almost  over  when  he  learned  that 
she  had  been  killed  in  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can bombing  raids. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  the  final 
disgust  ol  Vichy.  When  it  became  clear 
what  had  happened  Roland  and  his  fa- 
ther went  into  the  Maquis  as  naturally 
as  each  had  gone  into  the  army  in  his 
time.  I  he  Maquis  were  Prance  and  ev- 
ery thing  else   was  filth   and  cowardice. 

AFTER  that  it  was  better.  They  had 
i  some  unity  and  some  purpose  and 
most  of  the  time  they  did  not  have  to 
look  at  the  shame  of  their  country.  But  it 
was  slow  work  and  it  did  not  get  to  be 
really  satisfying  until  the  Americans 
landed  on  the  Riviera.  Then  they  could 
come  down  from  the  woods  and  fight  in 
a  way  that  everybody  understood. 

They  fought  very  well.  The  old  man 
said  so  himself  and  he  was  the  best  of 
them  all.  even  if  he  was  fifty.  He  killed 
a  lot  of  Boches  in  the  last  week  and  if  he 
could  have  waited  for  the  Americans  to 
get  to  Grenoble  he  would  have  been*  all 
right.  But  he  refused  to  wait.  "This  is 
Fiance."  he  said,  "and  we  are  French- 
men. Let  us  liberate  this  one  place  our- 
selves." 

He  took  them  down  one  night  to  a  vil- 
lage below  Grenoble.  They  drove  out 
the  garrison  and  held  the  town  for  an 
hour.  Then  the  retreating  Germans  came 
through.  The  old  man  tried  to  stop  them 
with  some  foolishness  at  the  bridge.  He 
had  an  idea  that  the  Americans  were 
closer  than  they  were  and  he  thought  if 
he  could  block  the  road  for  a  little  while 
the  Americans  could  come  up  and  kill  a 
lot  of  Boches.  He  was  alive  when  Roland 
dragged  him  away  but  he  died  before 
morning. 

When  the  sun  rose  the  last  of  the  Ger- 
mans had  gone  and  the  Americans  were 
moving  through  the  town.  Roland  stood 
on  a  hill  and  watched  them.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon he  and  his  friends  took  his  father 
down  to  the  town  for  the  funeral.  Most 
of  the  others  had  been  buried  in  the 
woods  but  they  thought  that  under  the 
circumstances  the  old  man  could  be  put 
in  a  cemetery. 

The  priest  and  the  mayor  took  care  of 
everything  and  the  next  morning  they 
had  a  funeral  that  did  justice  to  a  man 
who  had  been  a  boxing  champion  of 
France  and  a  fighter  in  the  Resistance. 
The  whole  town  was  there,  and  Roland 
came  back  from  the  cemetery  feeling 
proud  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

He  felt  now,  even  in  his  sorrow,  what 
his  father  had  repeated  so  often  during 
the  long,  bad  times.  La  gloire.  La  patrie. 
The  words  were  on  many  of  the  tomb- 
stones in  the  cemeteries  and  the  old  men 
of  the  village  had  spoken  them  over  the 
fresh  grave.  "I  know  what  we  are,"  his 
father  used  to  say.  "Once  we  had  a 
greatness  the  whole  world  could  see.  We 
have  it  now,  though  it  is  hidden  in  the 
Maquis  and  in  the  cellars  of  the  towns. 
The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  clear 
again  to  everyone." 

Well,  now,  Roland  thought,  the  time 
has  come.  He  walked  into  the  square 
and  stopped  to  look  at  an  American 
truck  column  that  was  waiting  for  a  traf- 
fic jam  to  clear.  He  smiled  up  at  one  of 
the  drivers.  The  American  stared  at 
him  for  a  moment  and  turned  to  the  man 
on  the  seat  beside  him.  "Look,"  he  said 
in  a  loud  voice.  "Look  at  them  crummy 
frogs.  Take  a  look  at  them  and  you'll 
see  why  they  can't  ever  win  one  of  these 
damned  wars  without  us." 

Roland  had  learned  English  very  well 
in  the  days  when  he  and  his  father  had 
hung  around  the  sporting  bars  in  Paris. 
He  understood  this  American.  .  .  . 

Chevigny  stepped  out  of  the  bath  and 
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The  New  "Wash"  Word  is  Laundromat!  Here's  why: 

The  Laundromat  is  Completely  Automatic  .  .  .  hills  itself  with 
water,  triple-rinses,  damp-dries,  cleans  itself  and  shuts  off  .  .  . 
all  automatically.  Water  never  touches  vonr  hands. 

It  Gets  White  Clothes  Whiter  . . .  colored  clothes  brighter.  Washes 
easier  .  .  .  cleaner.  Convenient  slanting  front.  No  stooping,  no 
bending.  Easier  loading  and  unloading. 

Get  the  Proof  Before  You  Buy!  Phone  your  Westinghouse  retailer. 
Arrange  to  see  a  load  of  yon  r  clothes  washed  thoroughly  clean  ... 
the  easy  Laundromat  way.  It's  free!  Act  today. 
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. . .  only  Westinghouse  gives  you  the 
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. . .  actually  saves  up  to  10  gallons  of  water  per  load 

Measures  water  to  the  size  of  the  load  .  .  .  auto- 
matically! All  you  do  is  set  the  dial.  Saves  precious  hot 
water,  soap.  A  marvelous  new  Laundromat  feature! 

Buy  the  Laundromat  .  .  .  Install  it  anywhere  .  .  . 
there's  no  vibration.  No  bolting  to  the  floor  is  needed. 
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robe  from  his  trainer.    "You 

d  it?"  he  said. 

said  the  American  journalist, 

•• 

shrugged  and  went  into  the 
ere  dinner  was  waiting.    The 

followed  him.    "Listen,  kid," 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bad 
in?" 

times,"  Roland  said.  "I  have 
d  a  few." 

Don't  hate  all  of  us.  And  don't 
dy  so  much  tonight  that  you 
r  top.    I  got  a  hundred  bucks 

Blinky's." 

the  meal,  Chevigny  went  to 
and  slept  until  dark.  Then  he 
ort  stroll,  alone.  On  the  way  to 
en  he  stopped  at  a  place  on 
venue  that  was  run  by  a  man 
vence.  A  number  of  French 
the  place,  collected  already 
ae  radio,  and  they  recognized 
nodded  politely  but  in  a  way  to 
m  keep  their  distance  because 

no  backslapping  and  very  lit- 
rsation,  with  the  right  so  close, 
he  bartender  came  over  to  him 
d  a  small  brandy  to  show  his 
en  that  he  was  not  too  nervous 
anything  at  all  nor  so  nervous 
1  a  great  deal.  When  he  got  the 
urned  toward  the  little  group  at 
and  lifted  the  glass  and  made 

trained  bow.    He  drank  the 

sips.    He  was  careful  not  to 
e  clock  behind  the  bar. 
ie  was  finished  he  reached  for 
.    The  bartender  held  up  his 
ilms  out.    "No,"  he  said,  "not 

Not  tonight." 

you,"   Chevigny   said.    "But 
r    fight,  buy  them  one  on  me." 
„    »ed  his  head  toward  the  people 
fej   lio,  put  a  bill  on  the  bar  and  left 
it,    arden. 

ived  in  the  dressing  room  ex- 
le  time  required  and  began  get- 
of  his   clothes   at  once.    His 
anager  and  the  American  man- 
5  racing   each   other   up   and 
room  arguing  about  their  con- 
paid  no  attention  to  him.   His 
10  had  been  with  him  through 
Duts  since  the  war  recognized 
s  mood  and  said  nothing  until 
b  ready  to  leave  for  the  ring, 
put   his  hand   on  Chevigny's 
and  held  him  back, 
re  not  nervous?"  he  said. 
1  the  least." 

be  angry  at  all  the  Americans 
the  trainer  said.  "Confine  your- 
is  one  American." 

you  hear  them  yelling,  don't 
nit  it." 

't  hear  them." 

liner  picked  up  his  bag  and  they 
out  with  the  big  New  York  po- 
ll front  and  on  each  side  mak- 
look  smaller  and  more  French 

had  seemed  in  the  newspaper 
>hs.  They  were  the  first  ones  in 
Chevigny  slipped  his  arms  out 
throbe  sleeves  and  sat  down  at 
wing  no  expression  in  his  face 

ed  along  the  ringside  rows, 
came  in  moments  later,  trotting 
ip  the  steps  at  the  ring  corner, 
gracefully  through  the   ropes, 
ross  to  Chevigny  without  stop- 
lis  own  corner.    He  was  grin- 
way  that  made  him  seem  boyish 
1.   The  grin  and  the  gesture  of 
meet  the  challenger  were  mis- 
sportsmanship  by  the  crowd, 
held  out  his  gloves  and  Che- 
Kid  up. 

you  look  scared,"  Hardy  said, 
blame  you.  This  ain't  like  the 
s  is  one  time  an  American  won't 
g  for  you." 

ice  was  exactly  the  same  as  the 
ver's,  even  if  the  man  was  not. 
ds  were  almost  the  same,  too! 

them  crummy  frogs.    Take  a 
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look  at  them  and  you'll  see  why  they 
can't  ever  win  one  of  these  damned  wars 
without  us." 

Hardy  grinned  and  turned  away  and 
the  announcer  stepped  to  the  mike. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  main 
event  and  stellar  attraction  of  the  eve- 
ning. .  .  .  the  Century  Club  presents.  .  .  . 
fifteen  rounds  to  a  decision  for  the  wel- 
terweight championship  of  the  world  .  .  . 
in  this  corner  that  clever  boxer  and  hard- 
hitting idol  of  the  French  people,  from 
Pans.  France,  weighing  145  pounds  and 
wearing  purple  trunks  .  .  .  Roland  Che- 
vigny!" 

Chevigny  stood  up,  bowing  stiffly,  not 
hearing  the  dissonance  of  cheers,  boos 
and  whistles,  hearing  only  the  insults  to 
his  manhood  ar\d  his  nation  that  Hardy 
had  made  just  now  and  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  American  at  Grenoble. 

Likewise  he  heard  nothing  while  the 
announcer  described  the  welterweight 
champion  of  the  world  in  the  other  cor- 
ner and  he  was  surprised  when  the  house 
lights  darkened  suddenly  and  the  tricolor 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  spot- 
lighted overhead.  His  trainer  had  to 
nudge  him  at  the  first  notes  of  the  organ. 
He  leaped  up  as  the  playing  of  the  Mar- 
seillaise began  and  stood  through  it  in 
profound  amazement.  He  was  less  sur- 
prised when  an  effeminate  man  sang  The 
Star-Spangled  Banner  in  a  style  which 
Chevigny  thought  was  reserved  for  love 
songs.  One  could  expect  that  of  Ameri- 
cans, he  supposed,  and  the  contempt  re- 
placing his  rage  was  comforting. 

The  anthem  ended,  they  got  their  in- 
structions and  he  went  back  to  his  cor- 
ner. When  the  bell  rang  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  leisurely  and  moved 
straight  out,  disdaining  to  waste  any  of 
his  skill.  He  was  on  the  floor  almost  im- 
mediately. 

The  ring  made  one  slow,  horizontal 
revolution  like  a  big  turntable  and  then 
stopped  abruptly.  Chevigny  found  that 
he  was  lying  on  his  side,  propped  on  one 
elbow,  looking  into  his  own  corner.  He 
could  see  his  American  manager  yelling 
at  him  and  his  French  manager  begin- 
ning to  weep.  His  trainer  looked  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  horror  and  then 
turned  away  in  disgust.  He  realized  that 
if  anything  of  French  honor  was  to  be 
saved  it  rested  with  him  only.  He  heard 
the  count  of  eight  and  got  up. 

He  snapped  his  left  as  Hardy  leaped 
into  him  and  got  a  couple  of  seconds' 
time  out  of  that  and  snapped  it  again  as 
Hardy  came  back  from  the  jab.  He 
brought  up  his  gloves  and  used  his  el- 
bows and  fell  inside  and  hung  on  as  long 
as  the  referee  would  let  him.  When 
they  were  parted  Hardy  caught  him 
again  with  a  left  hook. 

CHEVIGNY  went  down  and  took  all 
the  time  he  was  entitled  to.  He  was 
clear  in  his  mind  but  very  tired  and  feel- 
ing doubt.  When  he  got  up  this  time  he 
moved  away  and  kept  moving,  using  ev- 
erything he  knew,  the  ropes,  the  changes 
of  speed  and  direction,  the  long  snap- 
ping left.  He  was  down  once  more  for 
eight  before  the  bell  saved  him. 

Back  in  his  corner  his  trainer  kept  his 
hands  moving  and  his  mouth  shut,  while 
the  managers  jabbered  at  him  like 
women  in  a  market  quarrel.  When  the 
ten-second  buzzer  sounded,  the  trainer 
said,  "Shut  up!"  to  the  others  and  caught 
Roland's  cheeks  between  both  hands. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "your  body  is  going 
to  be  all  right.  Now  use  your  intelli- 
gence. Remember  you  come  from  a  peo- 
ple who  are  famed  for  intelligence.  It  is 
all  they  have  left.  Show  it  to  these  peo- 
ple and  make  them  believe  it." 

The  bell  rang  and  Chevigny  stood  up, 
pleased  to  find  that  his  body,  as  the 
trainer  had  promised,  was  going  to  be 
all  right.  This  time  he  slid  away  as 
Hardy  rushed  at  him  with  reckless  fury, 
and  the  fight  settled  at  once  into  a  fa- 
miliar pattern.  It  was  no  longer  the 
drama  of  revenge  over  which  he  had 


brooded.  It  was  a  game  he  knew  how  to 
play 

He  jabbed  long  enough  to  redden  Har- 
dy's nose  and  make  him  think  Chevigny 
could  do  nothing  else,  then  changed  to 
right-hand  leads,  then  to  body  hooks.  He 
was  m\  artist  and  the  understanding  ones 
in  the  crowd  close  to  the  ring  knew  it 
and  began  to  tell  him  so.  He  could  not 
lie 1 1  them  but  he  began  to  feel  some- 
thing from  it  and  something  from  Har- 
dy's expression  and  from  the  looks  he 
saw  in  Hardy's  corner,  leaning  over  the 
Texan's  shoulders  in  the  clinches.  He 
was  not  going  to  take  this  round,  but 
there  were  thirteen  more. 

When  he  went  back  to  the  corner  the 
trainer  allowed  him  a  brief  smile  and 
said,  "A  little  better." 

After  the  third  round  the  trainer 
smiled  longer  and  said,  "They  are  going 
to  like  this  in  Paris.  You  are  giving  them 
something  to  cheer  about." 

"They  need  it,"  Chevigny  said. 

After  the  fourth  round  the  trainer 
said,  "It  is  more  than  just  cheering  now. 
It  is  the  glory." 

Chevigny  smiled.  "Ah,  yes,"  he  said. 
"C'est  la  gloire." 

He  tried  to  be  cynical  but  he  could 
not.  He  felt  the  same  sentiment  that  the 
trainer  felt  and  he  felt  the  sentiment  and 
profound    belief    in    the    greatness    of 
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France  that  had  sustained  his  father 
through  all  the  bad  years. 

He  was  brilliant  in  the  next  round  and 
the  crowd  came  over  to  him  completely. 
In  the  action  he  was  not  aware  of  that 
but  the  trainer  mentioned  it  between 
rounds.  It  disturbed  him  because  it  shed 
doubt  on  his  convictions  about  Ameri- 
cans. It  made  him  look  upon  Hardy  as 
perhaps  not  vicious  but  simply  barbaric. 
It  did  not  lessen  his  intensity,  however. 
He  boxed  just  as  well  and  he  punched 
harder.  Near  the  close  of  the  round  he 
dropped  the  champion  with  a  right-hand 
smash  that  followed  a  series  of  hypnotiz- 
ing feints,  and  Hardy  barely  beat  the 
count.  The  champion  finished  the  round 
but  Chevigny  had  no  more  doubt  left. 

"I  think  it  is  complete,"  he  said  to  his 
corner. 

But  he  had  underestimated  Hardy's 
youth  and  strength.  Chevigny  was  short 
with  a  left  and  when  he  tried  to  fall  in 
close  and  grab,  Hardy  caught  him  with 
the  hardest  left  hook  Roland  had  ever 
taken.  He  fell  forward  and  Hardy  hit 
him  twice  more  before  Roland  dropped 
on  his  face.  He  did  not  know  he  was 
down  until  he  tasted  the  resin  on  the  can- 
vas and  felt  the  ring  again  revolving 
slowly  like  a  turntable.  He  rolled  over 
and  the  lights  flashed  wildly  above  him. 
He  rolled  over  again.  When  he  tried 
to  push  himself  up  he  felt  like  an  old 
man.  The  boy  from  Texas,  waiting  for 
him  in  a  neutral  corner  was  the  world's 
champion  and  moreover  he  was  very 
young. 

Chevigny  heard  the  referee's  hoarse 
voice,  saw  the  white-sleeved  arm  rising 
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and  falling  before  his  face  and  made  one 
more  effort.  He  got  up  just  in  time.  He 
saw  Hardy  coming  toward  him  and  was 
grateful  when  the  referee  stepped  be- 
tween them  to  wipe  the  resin  from  Che- 
vigny's gloves.  Then  the  referee  stepped 
back  and  Hardy  came  on. 

Chevigny  threw  his  left,  no  longer 
fast  and  sharp,  and  clinched.  Hardy 
leaned  close  to  his  ear  as  he  struggled  to 
break  the  clinch.  "Listen,  frog,"  he  said. 
"You're  washed  up.  Why  don't  you  just 
let  it  go?" 

He  pulled  out  of  the  clinch  and  began 
punching  for  the  head.  Chevigny  ducked 
and  rolled  and  worked  inside  and  hung 
on  again. 

"Listen,"  Hardy  said.  "Like  I  said, 
this  ain't  the  war.  This  time  you  ain't 
got  an  American  fighting  for  you." 

THE  words  revived  all  the  resentment 
that  had  driven  Chevigny  for  so 
long,  and  restored  the  pride  that  Hardy 
had  been  beating  out  of  him.  He  made 
his  last  effort  and  pushed  Hardy  into  the 
ropes.  He  stepped  back  out  of  the  clinch 
and  began  punching.  His  first  punch  was 
a  good  left  hook  that  landed  because 
Hardy's  conceit  had  removed  all  his 
prudence.  His  next  punches  landed  sol- 
idly because  the  hook  had  knocked  out 
the  champion's  timing.  The  rest  of  it  was 
just  a  matter  of  more  punching. 

Chevigny  stood  there,  with  his  feet 
spread,  holding  Hardy  against  the  ropes 
with  punches,  slamming  at  his  face  me- 
thodically and  heavily,  remembering 
with  each  punch  all  the  bad  things  that 
had  happened  to  France — and  getting 
rid  of  them;  remembering  and  avenging 
his  father  and  the  cemetery  in  Tourves 
and  the  old  men  talking  of  la  gloire  and 
la  patrie. 

As  Hardy  sagged,  Chevigny  bent  over 
him,  still  punching.  He  landed  the  last 
blow  just  before  the  champion's  hands 
and  knees  hit  the  floor.  Hardy  lay  with 
his  eyes  closed,  his  head  resting  on  one 
arm  while  the  referee  counted  him  out. 

Chevigny  was  hardly  aware  when  his 
hand  was  raised,  he  was  so  bewildered 
by  the  unanimity  of  the  crowd's  acclaim. 
He  discovered  that  he  hated  no  one  ex- 
cept the  Boches  any  longer  and  decided 
that  he  would  have  to  study  the  Ameri- 
cans further. 

He  stood  with  his  head  lolled  back,  his 
eyes  almost  shut  with  pleasure  and  a 
kind  of  sleepy  smile  on  his  face  as  he  lis- 
tened to  one  of  the  radio  people  chat- 
tering into  a  microphone  beside  him. 
"We  have  a  new  champion  tonight, 
folks,  and  a  great  one,"  the  man  said.  "A 
Frenchman  who  has  come  all  the  way 
over  here  and  given  us  a  great  demon- 
stration of  skill  and  courage.  You  can 
imagine  what  it  must  be  like  in  France 
tonight.  It  is  certainly  wild  here  .  .  ." 

The  announcer  turned  to  Chevigny. 
"Will  you  say  something  for  the  radio 
audience,  Roland?"  he  said,  speaking 
carefully  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  child. 
"Perhaps  they  will  hear  you  in  Paris,  too. 
You're  the  champion  now,  you  know. 
How  do  you  say  it — Ie  champion?" 

Chevigny  struggled  to  recover  his  dig- 
nity. "Oui,"  he  said.  "Le  champion  du 
monde." 

"Thank  you,  Roland,"  the  announcer 
said. 

They  pushed  him  down  out  of  the 
ring.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  he  recog- 
nized his  new  friend,  the  American  jour- 
nalist. There  was  too  much  noise  to  talk. 
The  American  held  up  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  him  with  the  words  written  on  it  big:' 

Vive  la  France! 

Chevigny  could  not  help  smiling.  He 
was  embarrassed  to  say  it,  but  the  feeling 
could  not  be  denied.  It  was  the  same  as 
in  the  first  days  of  the  liberation  before 
he  had  become  disillusioned.  He  leaned 
as  close  as  he  could  to  the  journalist  and 
shouted.  "Vive  les  Americains!" 

He  pulled  away  from  a  fan  who 
seemed  to  want  to  steal  his  bathrobe, 
and  hurried  up  the  aisle. 
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THE  MENACE  OF  RED  CHINA 


Continued  from  page  23 


The  tremendous  potential  of  China's 
man  power  and  materials  dominated 
many  discussions  at  U.S.  Communist 
party  headquarters  while  I  was  editor  of 
the  Daily  Worker.  Conferences  with  se- 
cret conspirators,  spy  and  saboteur 
agents  like  J.  V.  Peters  and  the  late  Ja- 
cob Golos,  always  traced  the  route  Asi- 
atic operations  would  follow.  China 
first,  followed  by  Japan,  Korea,  the  Phil- 
ippines— and  then  Alaska  and  Hawaii! 

Golos,  one  of  the  espionage  chiefs, 
often  outlined  the  vital  urgency  of  "or- 
ganization on  the  West  Coast  and  Ha- 
waii" as  vital  links  in  the  Asiatic  chain 
which  would  mean  the  ultimate  "defeat 
of  American  imperialism." 

Peters,  then  as  now  a  main  cog  in  the 
Communist  International  underground, 
discussed  plans  with  me  for  infiltrating 
Hawaii  with  our  California  undercover 
agents.  Recent  Congressional  revelations 
of  a  Red  spy  network  extending  from 
California  to  Alaska  indicate  that  Peters 
did  his  West  Coast  job  very  well. 

Discussion  leaders  at  our  "educa- 
tional" meetings  were  party  theoreti- 
cians like  Foster,  Alexander  Bittelman, 
Moscow-sent  expert  on  Leninism  and 
China,  or  Max  Weiss,  chief  of  the 
Young  Communist  League,  later  known 
as  American  Youth  for  Democracy.  Al- 
ways emphasized  was  the  necessity  of 
our  joining  the  China  struggle  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  "overthrow  of  our  own 
bourgeoisie." 

Yet  it  is  a  tragic  irony  that  this  gravest 
threat  to  our  national  security  is  a  thing 
of  America's  own  making.  Most  Ameri- 
cans, during  World  War  II,  fell  for  the 
Moscow  line  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists were  not  really  Communists.  They 
firmly  believed  that  Mao  Tse-tung's  sol- 
diers were  nothing  more  than  "agrarian 
reformers,"  plus  a  few  democrats  and 
liberals  who  couldn't  stand  the  Kuomin- 
tang  corruption  and  graft.  To  prove  their 
contention  they  cited  T.  A.  Bisson  in 
Far  Eastern  Survey,  who  wrote  that  "by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  this  be 
termed  Communism;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
essence  of  bourgeois  democracy,  applied 
mainly  to  agrarian  conditions." 

And  that  is  just  what  Moscow  wanted 
Americans  to  believe.  Even  many  naive 
government  officials  fell  for  it.  So  did 
several  ill-guided  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. This  deception  of  U.S.  officials 
and  public  was  the  result  of  a  planned 
campaign;  I  helped  to  plan  it. 

Making  America  a  Cat's-Paw 

Its  objective  was  to  win  American 
confidence  so  that  the  United  States'  for- 
eign policy  in  China  might  be  influenced 
to  Moscow's  own  ends.  The  number  one 
end  was  a  Chinese  coalition  government 
in  which  Chiang  Kai-shek  would  accept 
the  "agrarian  reformers" — at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  unwitting  American  offi- 
cials that  I  influenced  in  this  operation 
were  a  United  States  senator  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Rules  Committee.  The 
senator,  fancying  himself  an  authority 
on  China,  lent  a  sympathetic  ear  to  my 
"right  slant"  on  Chiang  Kai-shek.  My 
contacts  with  both  officials  were  on 
orders  of  Communist  chief  Browder. 

The  classic  example  of  naivete,  how- 
ever, was  a  high  government  official  with 
whom  I  had  become  acquainted  in  the 
depression  days.  A  defense  of  the  WPA, 
that  I  had  written  while  I  was  editor  of 
the  Communist  Mid- West  Record,  had 
caught  his  eye  and  won  his  respect  for 
my  judgment.  He  communicated  with 
me  frequently. 

He  phoned  from  Washington  one 
night  in  1939  to  get  my  opinion.  What, 
his  query  went,  did  1  think  of  the  ru- 
mored aid  by  Stalin  to  Hitler?  Naturally, 
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I  pooh-poohed  the  idea.  He  sfr 
isfied.  So  was  I,  and  so  was 
when  I  reported  the  convers 
next  day.  A  few  weeks  latei .  th 
of  the  20th  century's  two  most 
dictators  was  working  at  full  sp 

The  Asiatic  assignment's  chit 
man  in  Washington  was  liede 
derbilt  Field,  millionaire  and 
left-winger.  His  mission  was  tc 
Department,  where  there  were 
channels    through    which    to 
propaganda  that  Mao  Tse-tung 
ers  were  merely  agrarian  refon 
once  the  Chinese  Reds  gained 
hand,   Field  changed  his  turn 
July.  1948,  issue  of  Political  A 
Communists'  official  theoretica 
tion,  he  wrote: 

"Our  Chinese  comrades  art 
ing  American  imperialism  in 
East.  Let  us,  American  anti-im 
at  least  accept  and  make  use  c 
toric  contribution  which  they 
ing  toward  our  own  welfare." 

This  "on-again-off-again"  { 
ward  Mao  Tse-tung  always  sh 
the  devious,  opportunistic  c 
Moscow  strategy.    The  first  t>  £ 
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It  is  with  real  authority  *J 
Louis  Budenz  writes  ol 
Menace  of  Red  China. 
Communist     party     me 
and   managing  editor  o. 
Daily  Worker,  he  took  s 
tive  part  in  the  plotting 
brought  about  China's  C|  irefi 
fall.    He  split  with  the 
October  11,  1945,  and  i- 
professor     of     economic  B 
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in  1937.  Earl  Browder,  then  ge 
retary,  called  a  "China  confe 
party    headquarters,    35    East  J™? 
Street,  New  York. 

Grouped  beneath  pictures 
and  Stalin  in  the  drab  ninth-fl 
overlooking  the  street  were 
Communist  leaders,  among  the1 
ander  Trachtenberg,  publish 
Marxist-Leninist  literature  in 
J.  V.  Peters,  the  Communis! 
tional  secret  agent;  Fred  Brov 
real  name  was  Ferrucci  Maria 
was  a  Communist  Internatioi 
agent:  Harry  Gannes,  foreign 
the  Daily  Worker;  Sam  Carr 
organizer  of  the  Canadian  Coi 
Carl  Bristel,  active  in  the  Yoi 
ruunist  League;  Frederick  > 
Field,  Browder  and  myself. 

Browder  announced  that  h 
ceived  word  that  "the  followei 
Tse-tung  have  to  be  presented 
dress."  With  a  sarcastic  grin 
sas-imitated  twang,  he  said  ou 
jective  was  to  picture  them  i 
variation  of  Plains  state  agi 
formers.  Up  to  that  point  they 
known  simply  as  Chinese  Coi 

We  agreed  that  the  change 
be  effected  immediately,  sine 
cent  emphasis  had  been  on  "tl 
tionary  aspects  of  the  Chinese 
Then  Field  outlined  an  altera 
could  work  through  legitimate 
organizations  and  writers  that 
ognized   as   Oriental   authorit! 
emphasized  use  of  the  Institi 
cific  Relations.  This  is  not  a  C 
organization,  but  Field  later 
in  becoming  secretary  of  its 
Council.    Also  chosen  were  tl 
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V    le  against  War  and  Fascism, 

ican  Friends  of  the  Chinese 
e  latter  a  Red  front  organiza- 

publications  Fight  and  China 
•e  to  be  used  in  the  deception, 
rarian  reformers"  idea  started 
:.  It  took  root  in  leading  Far 
ral  groups  in  the  U.S.,  spread 

policy-making  circles  in  the 
irtmenl  and  broke  into  prom- 
ion  in  the  American  press. 
•  masterminded  the  new  China 
ving  served  two  years  in  China 
nmunist  International  repre- 
he  was  our  authority  on  that 
Ostensibly,  back  in  1^27,  he 
>f  a  three-man  International 
delegation  composed  of  him- 
Mann,  of  England,  and 
onot,  of  France  (Doriot  later 
Communism).  Actually, 
real  job  in  China  had  been  the 
ng  of  U.S.  prestige.  He  had 
bout  the  evils  of  "the  Dollar 

(the  U.S.A.)  and  how  it  was 
liter  of  all  countries."  Those 
ons  were  incorporated  in  the 
1  World  Congress  declaration 
ainst  all  bourgeois  democratic 

intly.  Browder  had  arrived  in 
after  Chiang  Kai-shek  threw 
ommunists  who  had  tried  to 
he  Kuomintang.  A  raid  on  the 
-  bassy  in  Peking  a  short  while 
I  revealed  conclusive  evidence 
lintern  plot  to  use  the   Kuo- 
sr  its  own  purposes  of  world 
Then,  as  well  as  now,  China 
i  ocal  point  for  world  revolu- 
one  of  Moscow's  agents  in  the 
ng  central  executive  commit- 
to  the   1927  purge  was  Mao 
the  peasant  leader  who  had 
ganize  the  Chinese  Commu- 
1n  1921. 

1937  Mao  Tse-tung  was  just 
an  reformer."  This  whitewash 
to  get  United  States  pressure 
Kai-shek  to  agree  to  a  coali- 
nment.  When  the  Japanese  in- 
ina,  Mao  proposed  "national 
ngements"  to  Chiang. 
Communist  co-operation  with 
ai-shek  lasted  until  Stalin's 
with  Hitler.  Then,  of  course, 
!eds  followed  the  Moscow  lead 
inding  the  European  conflict 
rialist  war"  and  breaking  off 
with  the  Nationalist  govern- 
jn  after,  Russia  signed  a  non- 
pact  with  Japan, 
e-tung,  always  a  devoted  Sta- 
;,  didn't  let  patriotism  for  his 
omeland  stand  in  the  way  of 
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Moscow's  long-range  strategy.  He  w.in 
too  well  drilled  in  the  philosophy  of  So- 
viet policy.  This  policy  u.is  expressed 
best  by  Stalin  in  1934:  "The  strategy  of 
the  party  is  not  something  permanent, 
fixed  once  and  for  all:  It  changes  to 
meet  historical  shifts,  historical  turns," 
Wartime  Communist  propaganda  in 
the  U.S.  made  much  o\  the  gallant  light 
Mao  Tse-tung's  armies  were  supposedly 
making  against  the  Japs  in  China.  Yet 
DO  party-line  apologist  has  yel  explained 
how  ten  Japanese  divisions  moved  from 
Manchuria  to  the  Central  China  front 
in  1944.  through  Communist-held  terri- 
tory, without  meeting  am  show  of  re- 
sistance. It  was  that  Japanese  force 
which  eventually  cut  through  east  China 
and  overran  General  Claire  Chennault's 
Fourteenth  U.S.  Air  Force  bases. 

Chou  Pleads  for  Coalition 

In  the  midst  of  the  Stilwell  crisis  in 
October,  1944,  while  Japanese  troops 
from  Manchuria  were  encircling  U.S.  air 
bases  in  Yunnan,  the  Chinese  Reds  is- 
sued another  call  for  a  coalition  govern- 
ment; it  was  faithfully  echoed  by  naive 
Americans.  Chou  En  Lai,  political  as- 
sistant to  Mao  and  chief  Red  negotiator 
during  the  1946  China  mission  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  said:  "In  order  to  save 
China  in  this  crisis  ...  we  propose  that 
the  government  abolish  (the  present) 
one-party  dictatorship  and  set  up  a 
coalition  government."  (Everyone  re- 
members the  "advantages"  a  coalition 
government  gave  Czechoslovakia.) 

Just  six  months  after  Chou's  statement 
— in  April — the  Communist  duplicity 
was  revealed,  and  by  Mao  himself.  At 
the  Seventh  National  Convention  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  party,  Mao  made  a 
special  report  on  coalition  government. 
Coalition,  he  said,  was  merely  a  slogan 
that  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  defeat  of  "re- 
actionary American  imperialism."  That 
revelation  re-emphasized  this  party  res- 
olution, adopted  in  1944:  "The  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Chinese  Communist  party 
with  the  United  States  is  a  temporary 
strategy." 

This  policy  of  deceit  began  the  down- 
fall of  Nationalist  China  in  late  1945. 
Russia,  after  a  phony  six-day  war  with 
the  Japs  in  Manchuria,  disarmed  625,- 
000  Nipponese  soldiers  and  turned  their 
weapons  over  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. That  Russian-donated  booty  ena- 
bled the  Chinese  Reds  to  drive  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  soldiers  out  of  Manchuria, 
North  China,  and  to  eventual  surrender 
at  Nanking.   Three  months  before  Rus- 
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sia  thus  armed  Mao  Tse-tung's  forces, 
Moscow  had  pledged  friendship  and 
support  to  Chiang's  Nationalist  govern- 
ment in  return  for  China's  forced  agree- 
ment to  Russia's  claims  in  Manchuria. 

There  were  many  instances  where  the 
Communists  were  successful  in  impress- 
ing their  views  on  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment simply  by  planting  articles  with  the 
proper  slant  in  such  magazines  as  Far 
Eastern  Survey,  Pacific  Affairs  and 
Amerasia.  Both  Far  Eastern  Survey  and 
Pacific  Affairs  are  publications  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations. 

However,  the  institute  is,  as  I  said,  not 
a  Communist  front.  Most  of  the  1,600 
members  of  the  American  section  of  its 
10-nation  Pacific  Council  are  patriotic 
U.S.  citizens.  But  party  members  and 
apologists  have  infiltrated  its  most  in- 
fluential committees  and  publications. 
Their  articles  and  speeches  have  been 
used  as  reference  material  by  the  Far 
Eastern  Division  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. Frederick  V.  Field,  one  of  the  in- 
stitute's council  secretaries,  incidentally, 
attended  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
and  at  the  same  time  served  as  corre- 
spondent for  the  Daily  Worker. 

The  success  of  Amerasia's  entree  to  at 
least  some  circles  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  a  court-proven  fact.  Its  coeditor, 
Philip  J.  Jaffe,  was  indicted  in  1945, 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  remove  con- 
fidential government  records  from  secret 
files  of  the  State  Department  and  other 
departments.  That  was  the  first  reve- 
lation of  Washington's  wartime  stolen 
secrets,  followed  later  by  the  Alger  Hiss- 
Whittaker  Chambers  expose". 

Jaffe,  whose  magazine  faithfully  fol- 
lowed the  Moscow  line  on  China, 
pleaded  guilty.  After  paying  his  fine,  he 
entertained  his  codefendants  (some 
whose  indictments  had  been  dismissed) 
and  members  of  the  Daily  Worker  staff 
at  a  party.  Toasts  were  drunk  that  night 
to  "the  coming  victory  of  Communism 
in  China  and  the  defeat  of  American  im- 
perialism." 

Soviet  secret  police  in  the  U.S.  first 
told  me  about  Jaffe.  They  said  he  was  a 
"valuable  friend."  Later,  through  re- 
ports to  the  National  Committee,  I 
learned  Amerasia's  main  objective  was 
establishment  of  State  Department  con- 
tacts which  could  prove  helpful  in  stop- 
ping U.S.  aid  to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Chiang  Branded  as  Fascist 

Less  than  24  hours  after  Japan's  sur- 
render, American  Communists  really 
turned  the  heat  on  their  old  foe,  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  He  suddenly  was  labeled  a 
Fascist.  An  editorial  in  the  Daily  Worker 
of  August  15,  1945,  declared  that  "not 
a  single  American  gun,  soldier,  plane  or 
other  war  equipment  must  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Fascist  clique  at 
Chungking." 

Two  days  later  a  paid  "message  to 
President  Truman"  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Worker.  Its  verbiage  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Daily  Worker 
editorial  of  August  15th.  It  was  signed 
by  "twenty-one  prominent  Americans." 
Among  them:  Frederick  Vanderbilt 
Field,  Lawrence  Salisbury,  an  IPR  edi- 
tor; T.  A.  Bisson,  China  "expert"  to 
whom  the  Chinese  Reds  were  "the  es- 
sence of  bourgeois  democracy." 

Later,  the  Daily  Worker  editorial  was 
supplemented  by  a  memorandum  from 
the  New  York  State  Office  of  the  Com- 
munist party.  The  subject:  Campaign  of 
Struggle  against  United  States  Imperial- 
ist Intervention  in  China.  I  still  have  a 
photostatic  copy  of  it. 

The  memo  ordered  picket  lines,  mass 
meetings  and  Congressional  protest  del- 
egations "in  opposition  to  the  Truman 
Administration  and  Republican  party 
policies  of  imperialist  world  domination 
.  .  .  and  imperialist  intervention  in 
China."  As  a  means  to  that  end,  it 
recommended  the  sale  and  maximum 
distribution    of   Mao   Tse-tung's   book, 


China's  New  Democracy.   It  didn'      ' 
tion,  however,  that  the  U.S.  venj 
Mao's  book  had  been  revised  b< 
Browder  and  other  Communists  b 
the  late  1930s  to  edit  out  cmbart 
references  to  the  "dictatorship"  (  t 
image  and  likeness  of  Stalin,  of  o  >? 
that  he  planned  to  establish  om 
Reds  came  to  power  in  China. 

The  memo  also  suggested  boo  '  :'< 
two  American  authors  as  reading 
rial:    Harrison   Forman's   Re| 
Red  China  and  Gunther  Stein's  % 
lenge  of  Red  China.   That  was 
prising.    Both  had  pictured  the  K 
agrarian  reformers.  I 


is 


Mao's  Attack  on  the  U.S 


Mr.  Forman's  book  was  pul 
1945;  but  the  line  had  changed 
book  was  on  the  press.   That 
Tse-tung  openly  declared  him 
Russia  and  against  the   Unit© 
telling  the  Chinese  Communist 
tion  that  "coalition  governmei 
temporary   expedient,   one   th 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  Chii 
shek  and  American  imperialis 
attack  on  America  was  made  wi 
and  Russian  troops  were  still  ce] 
their  linkup  at  the  Elbe  River. 

At  the  Daily  Worker  office, 
diately    realized    that    the    ho 
would  soon  be  over.   Mao's  ti[ 
followed  on  June  1,  1945,  by  a 
directive  in  the  New  Times. 

On  the  surface,  it  was  an  ii 
article.  Titled  Patriotism  and 
N.  Baltisky,  it  declared  that  th 
patriotism  consisted  of  subsei 
the   Soviet    Union.     Comrade 
added  that  "true  patriotism"  reqi 
peoples  of  the  world  to  stand 
Soviet    Union    against    "all    i: 
ventures"  of  their  own  govern 

To  uninitiated,  non-Commu 
that  was  no  more  than  a  harml 
of  the  propaganda  line  preach 
Soviets  prior  to  the  Comintern's 
tion  in  1943.   It  meant  somet 
to  Communists,   familiar   with 
technique  of  transmitting  orders, 
the  Kremlin's  code  method  for  rL  ^ 
the  world's  Reds  for  the  newly  Lai 
cold   war — which   Moscow   still 
was  started  by  the  West.   The  da 
three   weeks   after   V-E   Day 
weeks  before  the  Potsdam  Conl 
of  the  victorious  Big  Three  "allies^. 

The  "cold  war"  line,  introdui 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  seconded  by 
rade  Baltisky,  got  its  sanction  fron  A. 
in  October,  1947.  Moscow  anm 
the  formation  of  the  Fourth  L 
tional,  postwar  successor  to  the  ( 
tern.  Its  manifesto  said  that 
poliHcs,  since  World  War  II,  hade 
lized  into  two  opposite  lines. 

"On  the  one  extreme,"  it  rea< 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  democratic  co 
aim  at  whittling  down  imperialis 
strengthening  democracy.  On  th< 
side  the  United  States  and  Englail 
at  the  strengthening  of  imperialis' 
the  strangulation  of  democracy." 

Presumably,  imperialism  was  w 
down  with  the  successful  Soviet  c 
Czechoslovakia,  and  democrac 
strangled  when  the  French  j 
ment  defeated  Communist  effc 
overthrow  it. 

Now  it's  China's  turn  to  get  "sti 
ened"  democracy,  Soviet  style. 
American  troops  in  Korea  and  Jai 
exposed  to  another  Bataan,  flanl 
numerically  superior  enemy  for 
the  mainland  and  open  to  sub 
blockade  from  Soviet  ports  in 
churia  and  Siberia. 

Back  in  1923,  five-year-old 
Russia  saw  China  as  its  steppings 
world  domination,  realizing  well 
China  goes,  so  goes  Asia.  It  took 
ter  of  a  century  to  reach  the  goal, 
only  proves  that  while  the  Com 
pattern  of  conquest  may  deviate,  i 
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SHOCKING  ACCIDENT  WARDS 

Continued  from  page  22 
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ibulance  drivers:  "That  man 
aught  in  here.  This  might  be 
ior  murder  case.  We  aren't 
fixed  up  with  such  things." 
je -argument,  the  ambulance 
(drove  off  to  another  hospital. 
[it  died  en  route,  and  the  in- 
jrimanded. 

>nth-old    boy    was    stricken 

lysterious    malady    early    one 

:  Seaside  Heights,  New  Jersey. 

were  told  his  condition  w  .is 

|d  they  commandeered  a  po- 

par  to  drive  over  60  miles  to  a 

fal.    There  the  baby  was  re- 

ittance    because    authorities 

was  a  contagious  victim  of 

suggested  taking  him  to  a 

^tion  hospital  in  another  town. 

lin   the   desperately   ill  child 

^d  admittance.    This  hospital 

ill."    And  so  the  baby  was 

.  to  the  first  hospital.   A  police 

Jef  finally  persuaded  the  hos- 

id  the  child  in  an  ambulance 

Ihospital  where  he  was  finally 

[t  4:30  p.m.  after  spending  the 

mother's   arms — frantically 

Mm  hospital  to  hospital. 

I  died. 

proved  what  emergency  in- 
vould   have   shown,   that   not 
is.  hut  simple  remediable  in- 
struction was  the  trouble, 
ards  of  the  Queens  County, 
medical   examiner   list   the 
thirteen-month-old  girl  as  an 
:aused  by  swallowing  a  pea- 
child  had  found  and  swal- 
peanut  kernels  before  her 
xild   stop   her.    The    mother 
J  child  to  disgorge  several,  but 
|was   breathing  heavily — then 
ler  parents  rushed  her  to  the 
jital  where  the  doctor  scoffed 
that  the  child  had  something 
ler  throat.   When  the  mother 
child  was  choking  on  a  pea- 
id  that  the  hospital  did  not 
quipment  to  handle  the  case 
kted  another  hospital, 
btors  at  a  famous  New  York 
imined  the  little  girl  and  said, 
matter  in  throat  or  lungs," 
at  she  had  bronchitis.  At  7:30 
ly  equipment  had  been  locked 
'night.   No  machine  or  techni- 
fld    be    available    until    nine 
jrning.     Deeply  worried,  the 
ak  their  child  home. 


That  night  her  breathing  became  so 
difficult  they  obtained  an  oxygen  tent 
and  put  her  in  it.  This  seemed  to  ease 
her  suffering.  The  next  morning  they 
took  the  child  to  a  third  hospital — a  pub- 
lic hospital — where  an  immediate  oper- 
ation helped  her  breathe.  l\\vnt\-Uuii 
hours  after  she  had  swallowed  the  pea- 
nut, it  was  removed.  But  it  was  too  late 
and  the  girl  died. 

In  another  Eastern  city  an  injured 
woman,  brought  in  from  a  traffic  acci- 
dent, could  not  speak.  Helpless,  she  lay 
on  the  stretcher,  head  turned  to  one  side 
— her  neck  lax  as  rubber  hose — while  all 
around  her,  nurses,  doctors,  attendants 
passed  her  by. 

"What  have  you  done  about  this 
woman  in  the  Emergency  Room?  Is  she 
to  be  admitted?"  I  heard  one  nurse  ask 
another. 

"I  don't  know  what  they're  going  to 
do.  I  can't  locate  a  doctor,  besides  I'm 
going  to  supper  now.  See  you  later." 

Finally  when  I  could  stand  watching 
the  queer  bloodless  face  no  longer,  I 
found  a  doctor  and  insisted  that  he  look 
at  her.  "She's  not  bleeding  to  death,  is 
she?"  was  his  answer.  "You  know  we 
don't  encourage  accident  cases  here." 
^In  fairness  to  the  hospitals:  Emer- 
gency cases  are  expensive  to  handle. 
They  often  need  X  rays,  fluoroscope, 
packing,  bandages,  braces,  blood  and 
blood  plasma,  laboratory  tests.  And 
emergency  cases  are  dirty  too.  They 
mess  up  floors,  nurses'  and  doctors'  uni- 
forms, instruments  and  surgical  kits.  Yet 
ordinary  humanit)  dictates  that  regard- 
less of  financial  circumstances,  race, 
creed  or  color,  every  hospital  must  give 
immediate  emergency  care/ 

State  highway  patrolmen  rushing  vic- 
tims to  hospitals  were  so  often  refused 
admission  in  California  that  in  1945  they 
asked  the  legislature  to  make  acceptance 
compulsory.  Incensed,  the  legislature 
passed  the  law  to  help  accident  cases  ob- 
tain prompt  and  efficient  care  at  state 
cost,  but  the  governor  vetoed  the  meas- 
ure. 

One  California  city,  San  Francisco, 
has  pioneered  in  establishing  city-oper- 
ated emergency  service.  In  1873  it  was 
only  three  rooms,  located  in  the  prison 
and  operated  by  the  police  department. 
But  40  years  ago  the  health  department 
took  over.  It  zoned  the  city  into  six 
emergency  areas,  and  bludgeoned  the 
taxpayers   into  setting  up   small  emer- 
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in  the  closet! '    "No,  it  isn't  on  the  chair!"     "Well,  think!  You  prob- 
ably hid  it  someplace!" 


ffl 


A  in  the  closet!" 

1  In  I  «■ 

Never  mind!  I  found  it!* 

DAVE    GERARD 


Know  your  Scotch 


When  the  barley  is  properly  sprouted,  it  is  removed  from  the 
malting  floors  and  taken  to  the  drying  kilns.  Here — in  a  cupola- 
shaped  building — the  malted  barley  is  spread  out  on  huge  grids  or 
drying  screens.  Then — far  below — peat  fires  are  lighted.  It  is  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  peat,  as  it  passes  through  the  barley,  that 
imparts  the  fragrance  for  which  Highland  Malts  are  so  famous. 
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gency  hospitals  in  each  zone  now  served 
by  14  fully  equipped  ambulances. 

The  hospitals  are  small.  They  vary  in 
size  from  eight  to  34  beds  and  are  staffed 
at  all  times  with  a  doctor,  a  registered 
nurse,  an  ambulance  driver  and  an  emer- 
gency hospital  steward.  Not  a  large  staff, 
but  everyone  knows  his  job.  One  little 
emergency  hospital  has  treated  45  pa- 
tients in  an  hour. 

A  few  years  ago  an  Italian  baker  had 
the  misfortune  to  poison  accidentally  75 
of  his  best  customers  with  tainted  cream- 
pie  filling.  The  accident  happened  in  the 
afternoon.  Before  nightfall  all  had  been 
treated  at  Harbor  Emergency  Hospital, 
the  cause  of  the  poisoning  had  been  es- 
tablished, and  preventive  measures  had 
been  taken  to  avoid  further  cases. 

Aches  Reported  by  Phone 

As  with  city  hospitals  everywhere,  San 
Francisco  is  plagued  with  frequent  tele- 
phone "customers."  A  constant  stream 
of  calls  comes  in  all  day  long  from  anx- 
ious, excited,  worried,  neurotic,  sick  and 
discouraged  citizens.  One  doctor  sums 
it  up  as  a  "constant  stream  of  headaches, 
heartaches,  stomach-aches,  backaches 
and  no  aches."  These  do  not,  of  course, 
help  the  cause  of  seriously  sick  citizens. 
There  are,  for  instance,  the  Saturday- 
night  regulars:  women  calling  for  am- 
bulances to  take  care  of  drunken 
husbands.  The  usual  answer  to  these  calls 
is  that  ambulances  are  sent  only  to  treat 
the  injured.  A  Central  Emergency  Hos- 
pital steward  handled  such  a  call  several 
weeks  ago  and  gave  the  woman  the  usual 
answer.  There  was  a  pause.  "Just  a  min- 
ute," the  woman  said. 

A  second  or  two  later:  "Okay,  you 
can  send  an  ambulance  out  to  get  him 
now.  I  just  broke  a  lamp  over  his  head." 

However,  no  matter  what  some  in- 
terns say,  alcoholics  are  only  a  small  part 
of  emergency  hospital  business.  In  San 
Francisco  only  13  per  cent  of  accident 
cases  are  alcoholics. 

Over  78  per  cent  of  San  Francisco's 
101,819  yearly  emergency  cases  are  seri- 
ously sick  or  injured  citizens.  From  time 
to  time,  as  expenses  for  operating  the 
service  have  increased,  a  few  penurious 
taxpayers  question  what  it  costs  to  foot 
the  bill  for  this  kind  of  emergency  hos- 
pital setup.  Then  come  demands  that 
the  patients  be  charged  for  the  service. 

"No,"  says  health  director  Dr.  Jacob 
C.  Geiger.  "Once  you  start  charging, 
then  you  are  in  trouble.  Who's  interested 
in  saving  money,  if  you're  going  to  save 
lives?" 

It  is  Dr.  Geiger's  proud  boast  that  any- 
one, even  a  stranger  in  the  city  without 
a  single  friend  or  a  doctor,  gets  the  same 
fine  medical  care.  "No  politics  are  in- 
volved. We  give  everyone  the  best  treat- 
ment we  can." 

Whether  it's  a  stranger  in  a  decrepit 
Skid  Row  hotel  or  a  prosperous  resident 
of  Russian  Hill,  immediate  ambulance 
attention  is  guaranteed.  It  takes  an  aver- 
age of  three  minutes  to  reach  the  patient 
after  the  call  is  received.  Citizens,  know- 
ing that  an  ambulance  will  arrive,  do  not 
try  to  move  the  injured — as  they  do  in 
many  cities,  with  such  disastrous  results 
to  life  and  limb. 

San  Francisco  has  its  own  special 
problems.  The  main  one:  a  high  suicide 
rate.  Dr.  Geiger,  a  fanatic  about  saving 
lives,  works  continually  to  retrieve  the 
lives  of  attempted  suicides.  He  pio- 
neered human  treatment  of  cyanide 
poisoning  through  injections  of  methyl- 
ene blue. 

"San  Francisco  was  once  known  as 
cyanide  suicide  center,  but  we  cleaned 
that  up.  Then,"  relates  Dr.  Geiger  with 
an  expression  of  resignation,  "they 
started  jumping  off  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge."  Standard  equipment  in  all  am- 
bulances is  a  cork  life  preserver  and  a 
large  coil  of  rope. 

Dr.  Geiger  gets  state  aid  plus  most  of 
the  money  he  requests  from  the  city. 


Very  few  cuts  are  made  in  his  annual 
budget  for  health. 

Of  course  Dr.  Geiger  is  not  completely 
satisfied.  Some  of  the  hospitals  should 
be  enlarged  and  dilapidated  old  hospi- 
tals rebuilt.  Two-way  radio  equipment 
is  vitally  needed  for  the  ambulances. 

But  the  $404,546  a  year  the  city 
spends  on  its  emergency  hospitals  pays 
off.  The  cost  to  the  city  per  case  runs 
around  $4;  the  cost  to  the  individual  tax- 
payer less  than  50  cents  a  year.  Anyone 
who  has  been  in  an  accident  knows  there 
is  no  cheaper  accident  insurance  avail- 
able. 

Only  eight  months  ago  another  city, 
Detroit,  decided  to  give  its  citizens  a 
modern  accident-care  program,  after 
first  talking  about  the  problem  for  20 
years.  During  those  years  victims  lay  in 
the  streets  an  average  of  45  minutes  be- 
fore a  police  paddy  wagon  arrived  to 
truck  them  sometimes  many  miles  to  the 
city  hospital  far  downtown. 

The  final  decision  was  against  adopt- 
ing the  San  Francisco  system.  Instead, 
Detroit  developed  a  program  of  its  own. 
Fifteen  of  the  city's  32  hospitals  signed  a 


the  city  hospital.  If  it  is  poorly  equipped 
and  understaffed,  that  is  too  bad  but  it  is 
good  enough  for  them. 

Typical  of  this  theory  is  Minneapolis 
where  voluntary  and  private  hospitals 
leave  emergency  business  to  city  hos- 
pitals. Most  cases  are  sent  to  Minneap- 
olis General,  the  city  hospital,  which 
shows  the  results  of  17  years  of  general 
neglect.  The  city  may  be  proud  of  its 
excellent  University  of  Minnesota  medi- 
cal staff,  but  the  hospital  is  a  crumbling 
wreck  with  paint  scaling  off  the  walls 
and  plaster  dropping  from  ceilings. 
Pleas  to  hire  painters,  plumbers,  exter- 
minators, and  buy  much-needed  medi- 
cal equipment  are  turned  down. 

New  York  is  the  third  American  city 
with  an  adequate  emergency  service. 
New  York  City,  traffic  wise,  a  big  and 
dangerous  place  either  to  live  in  or  visit, 
splits  its  tremendous  emergency  load  be- 
tween public  and  voluntary  hospitals. 
But  New  York  is  not  as  generous  as  De- 
troit to  its  voluntary  hospitals.  The  city 
sets  a  ceiling  over  which  it  will  not  go,  in 
paying  the  costs  of  hospitalizing  an  indi- 
gent emergency  case  and  it  contributes 


"I've  got  to  start  over.    I  made  a  mistake" 


STANLEY    BERENSTA1N 


contract  with  the  police  and  public  wel- 
fare departments.  The  contract  guaran- 
tees them  protection  against  financial 
loss  from  emergency  patients  unable  to 
pay  their  bills.  In  turn  the  hospitals  guar- 
antee treatment  and  hospitalization  to 
all  accident  and  emergency  cases  not 
covered  by  industrial  compensation. 

The  city  has  been  rezoned  to  speed 
up  accident  service.  Ten  new  ambu- 
lances equipped  with  two-way  radio  and 
oxygen  are  stationed  at  police  depart- 
ment precinct  stations  to  take  patients 
to  the  nearest  hospital.  Eleven  more 
ambulances  are  on  order. 

From  the  standpoint  of  hospitals  the 
main  attraction  of  this  program  is  that 
it  pays  the  actual  costs  of  operating  an 
emergency  service.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  citizen  the  main  attraction  is  that 
no'longer  is  he  met  at  the  hospital's  door 
with  a  grim  bill  for  anticipated  expendi- 
tures and  refused  admittance  until  he 
pays  up,  as  has  happened  in  some  cities. 

After  eight  months  of  operation  there 
have  been  no  complaints  about  the  sys- 
tem. The  city  council  has  been  pleas- 
antly surprised  at  how  low  its  cost  has 
been.  Of  the  first  600  patients  treated, 
Mount  Carmel  Mercy  Hospital  was  able 
to  collect  from  over  500  and  the  city 
anted  up  for  the  rest. 

Voluntary  hospitals  offer,  as  one  ex- 
cuse for  not  providing  better  emergency 
care,  the  dubious  theory  that  their  well- 
off  customers  lead  sheltered  lives  and 
therefore  are  not  so  prone  to  sickness 
and  accident.  The  corollary  of  this  the- 
ory being:  Let  the  accident-prone  go  to 


nothing  toward  the  maintenance  of  acci- 
dent dispensaries.  Forty  voluntary  hos- 
pitals, handling  the  bulk  of  emergencies, 
annually  find  themselves  stuck  with  a 
deficit  of  more  than  $650,000  for  emer- 
gency services.  Funds  to  meet  this  deficit 
must  be  painfully  raised  in  drives. 

A  nominal  fee — 25  cents  to  a  dollar — 
is  charged  for  treatment  in  New  York's 
private  emergency  rooms  and  covers 
almost  any  service  from  sewing  up  a 
child's  cut  lip  to  a  shot  of  adrenalin  for 
a  cardiac  patient.  But  many  hospitals  are 
unable  to  pry  even  such  a  small  fee 
from  their  emergency  cases.  At  the  Hos- 
pital for  Joint  Diseases,  which  averages 
about  1,500  cases  a  month,  never  more 
than  $300  to  $400  is  collected.  This  ex- 
plains, in  part,  why  voluntary  hospitals 
are  wary  about  emergency  cases. 

To  an  outsider,  New  York's  busy 
emergency  staffs  may  seem  hardened  to 
grief  and  tragedy,  but  the  reporter  who 
sits  many  Saturday  nights  from  midnight 
until  dawn  with  the  emergency  room 
nurse  soon  gets  another  picture. 

The  room  is  filled  with  victims  of  a 
traffic  smashup.  A  drunk  comes  in  seek- 
ing a  wife  he  cannot  describe;  a  plaintive 
sufferer  seeks  relief  from  a  toothache. 
Later,  a  man  quickly  spotted  as  a  drug 
addict  begs  for  a  morphine  injection  to 
ease  an  aching  back.  Then  a  mink-coated 
woman  arrives  who  has  sprained  her  an- 
kle leaving  a  night  club.  The  nurse  must 
deal  patiently  with  all  as  circumstances 
require.  Sometimes  she  humors,  some- 
times she  browbeats  her  visitors. 

A   policeman   enters   leading   a   man 


MM 


beaten  and  slashed  in  a  fight, 
steady  influx  of  patients  who 
gard  and  twitchy,  declaring 
sleep.  An  aspirin,  solemnly  adn 
to  insomniacs,  works  wonder 
individuals  are  overly   deman 
critical.   Few  patients  show  no^ 
control  or  foresight.  Hospitals  I 
another  difficult  problem  besidcl 
funds.    They  must  find  emploj 
combine  ability  with  tact  and  sj 

Although  33  of  New  York's  ' 
hospitals  operate  some  kind  (I 
lance  and  emergency  setup  in  Mm 
tion  with  13  municipal  hospital.'" 
worry  about  being  prepared  tt 
sudden  public  disaster.    New  Y 
most  communities,  has  operati 
left  over  from  World  War  II*: 
defense   days.    These   blueprt 
been  permitted  to  get  out  of  dat 
now  largely  useless. 

New  York  State,  however,  is 
ing  a  survey  to  determine  what 
be  done  to  improve  hospitals  ^ 
boundaries. 

The  experts  say  every  hospit 
country  should  have  disaster  dri 
like  fire  drills,  perhaps  not  so  c 
at  least  once  a  year.  Ninety  pe 
our  hospitals  have  not  had  sue, 
since  OCD  became  obsolete  ini 

Most  health  directors  and  ho 
perintendents  said  they  have  a 
plan  in  the  file.  In  a  Middle  We 
I  asked  one  doctor  to  let  me 
plan.  The  closest  thing  he  coul 
it  after  a  90-minute  search  was 
report  of  the  hospital  auditor 
lost  in  the  office  file  is  not  goini 
much  use  to  vulnerable  flesh  at 

Details  of  a  Recent  Tr« 

City  ambulance  services  an 
badly  prepared  to  meet  large-sc. 
gencies.  Chicago,  for  example, 
other  tragic  hotel  fire  early 
morning  of  December  12, 
which  five  were  killed  and  tw< 
pitalized. 

The  next  day  I  checked  St.  Lt 
hospital  nearest  the  Victoria  Ho 
the  survivors  were  all  taken  b; 
partment  ambulances.  Hospita 
showed  that  45  minutes  elapse 
the  last  victim  reached  St.  Luk 
the  fire  occurred  only  two  mini 
from  the  hospital  at  4:30  a.m 
when  there  was  no  shortage 
lances  and  no  downtown  Loo, 

The  heartbreaking  question 
quently  asked  by  the  families  an 
of  emergency  victims  who  feel  :|t 
has  been  guilty  of  negligence  c 
of  medical  malpractice  is:  "V 
we  do?  What  can  anyone  do  to  s 
terrible  things  from  happening 

They  think  first  of  legal  act 
responsible  interns  and  residei 
be  sued,  but  generally  are  toe 
pay  a  judgment.  Staff  physic  «: 
hospital  administrators  who  cai 
ance  against  suits  are  usually  c 
any  responsibility. 

One  way  or  another,  then,  tl 
must  expect  to  pay  for  emerger 
cal  and  surgical  care  for  the  il 
injured.  It  can  pay  in  personal 
or  by  endangering  the  life  and 
themselves  and  their  children.  < 
more  simply,  people  can  pay 
better  tax  support  for  ambula 
hospital  emergency  service,  at 
time  insisting  by  every  meat 
their  power  that  the  city  devek 
cident  program  to  meet  co 
needs.  They  can  also  pay  by  L 
financial  contributions  to  volun 
profit  hospitals. 

The  decision  rests  with  th 
American  hospitals,  medical 
which  staff  hospitals  with  inte 
dents,  practicing  physicians 
geons  all  know  how  to  do  the  j 
is  lacking  is  the  will — and  th 
withal! 

The  End 
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IN  CASH  PRIZES 

3  PRIZE  GROUPS  -  WIN  A  PRIZE  IN  EACH  GROUP! 


NEW  1949  ANNUAL  CONTEST  OF  THE 

ABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS  .ol^U 


GROUP  No.  1 

1st  Prize        $5,000.00 


i  May  Win  As  Much  As  '50,000.00 

y  :'s  a  brand  new  contest  of  fun  and  skill  brought  to  you  by  the  Disabled  American 

,„'..  iterans  Service  Foundation!  SI 00.000.00  in  cash  prizes  must  be  won— yes,  twice 

iV :  h  as  was  recently  paid  out  in  the  1948  Annual  DAV  Service  Foundation  Puzzle 

bine;  t.  Of  this  huge  sum  as  many  as  three  prizes,  as  much  as  FIFTY  THOUSAND 

t of d  *RS  may  be  yours- in  return  for  a  good  deed  and  your  skill  in  puzzle  solving. 

i  Us  To  Help  America's  Disabled  Veteran* 

porated  by  special  Act  of  Congress,  the  DAV 

unds  to  help  rehabilitate  America's  2.500.000 
irjtUjj    I  war  veterans- to  help  them  to  obtain  needed 

vidence.  service  connections,  medical  care,  hos- 

tion.  vocational  training,  and  suitable  employ- 
.  yes,  even  to  solve  personal  problems, 
for  these   services   that   the  Foundation  again 

your  support.  Your  contribution  is  needed  and 

I  be  happy  to  know  that  every  penny  of  the  net 

s  of  this  contest  (after  paying  for  prizes,  adver- 
*  !  nd  all  other  necessary  expenses)  will  be  used  by 
wtei    tndation  and  by  the  DAV  to  continue  its  work. 

Enter  Contest  Now! 

t  now.  Read  the  Entry  Form  and  read  the  rules. 
i\t\\  y  solving  the  Official  Puzzle.  Note  that  you  may 
let  :  a  higher  score  free  ol  charge  later  on  if  you 
L  ..  i  can  improve  on  the  solution  you  now  send  in. 
a       t  delay    the  important  thing  is  to  get  into  the 

right  away  and  put  in  your  bid  for  your  share 
mdlti  nixes.  (.See  special  prize  for  fast  action  below.) 
II 


GROUP  No.  2 


GROUP  No.  3 


2nd  Prize 
3rd  Prize 
4th  Prize 
5th  Prize 
6th  Prize 


$2,000.00 

$1,000.00 

$500.00 

$200.00 

$200.00 


7th     10      Illth      OH!".      <«rh      MIMIOII 

llth  to  .'illti  orlics.  eicri  vi.iuii 
N»l  JO  orlin.  each  J20.00.  60  addi- 
tional   prizes   each    W0  00.        


Total  $10,900.00 


1st  Prize 
2nd  Prize 
3rd  Prize 
4th  Prize 
5th  Prize 
6th  Prize 


$15,000.00 

$5,000.00 

$2,500.00 

$1,250.00 

$500.00 

$500.00 


7th  to  9th  print,  each  i.'mi  mi 
1 0th  Dille  1200  00.  llth  to  20th 
prlfei.  each  SI00.00.  Nmt  JO  prliei. 
each  S30  00.  60  additional  prlxei. 
each    J2S.00.  

Total  $29,700.00 


1st  Prize 
2nd  Prize 
3rd  Prize 
4th  Prize 
5th  Prize 
6th  Prize 


$30,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$5,000.00 
$2,500.00 
$1,000.00 
$1,000.00 


7th    to    9th     prliei.     each     1,1 

Illli  prize  $100.00.  llth  to  20lh 
yum.  each  Vim  tin  Neat  30  prlxei, 
each  s  i  nit  no  60  additional  prlxai, 
each   SJ0.00.  

Total  $59,400.00 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  THIS  OFFICIAL  PRIZE  LIST  IS  $100,000.00 


FOLLOW  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS  •*  SOLVE  THIS  DAVogram  PUZZLE  «* 


TRA  PRIZE   FOR  ACTION! 


llTl 


May  Also  Win  a 
9  CHEVROLET 

You  Act  Fast! 

t    come  eligible  for  this  extra  award,  your  original  entry 

UJDp      be  postmarked  before  midnight.  April  10.  1949    Your 

mi      olution    i  original  or  substitute)    will  then  be  judged 

*      lpebuon  with  those  submitted  by  all  other  contestants 

■neet   this  deadline  and  who  have  not  been  awarded 

[omobile  as  an  extra  prize.  If  it  ranks  highest  <  in  case 

a,  official   contest  rules  apply'    you  will   win  a  brand 

19*9   Chevrolet.   So  enter  now.    "But   your   substitute 

can   be  submitted   as  late  as  June    29,    1949,   and 

r  judging  for  this  extra  award. 


? 


IS   TIME    IT   MAY  BE  YOU 

with  much  more  money  too! 

Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright, 
National  Commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans, 
presents  check  for  $33,000.00 
to  James  E.  Nickerson  of  Port 
Washington,  N.  Y..  top  winner 
of  1948  DAV  Service  Foun- 
dation Puzzle  Contest. 


o 

0 

t.'t.l 
If  y 
743 

0 

wore 
or  lc 

o 


Identify  the  six  objects  nt  the  top  of  the  puzzle.  (The  name  of  each  object  is 
a  six-letter  word.) 

See  the  table  of  letter  values  below  the  puzzle.  Each  letter  is  worth  a  certain 
number  of  points.  If  you  have  exactly  named  the  objects  you  will  find  thai  the 

total  value  of  the  36  letters  that  spell  out  the  names  of  the  six  objects  is  743  points. 

If  you  don't  arrive  at  743  points  then  try  again,  for  the  36  letters  must  add  up  to 

743  points. 

Now  your  job  is  to  place  those  words,  correctly  spelled,  into  the  shaded  letter- 
paths,  each  of  which  has  space  for  six  letters.  You  can  place  any  one  of  the  six 

words  in  any  one  of  the  shaded  paths.  Each  word  must  read  from  top  to  bottom 

or  left  to  right. 

You  will  now  note  there  are  13  empty  white  squares  remaining  in  the  diagram. 

Now  you  must  insert  letters  of  your  own  choosing  into  those  13  white  squares 
and  by  combining  these  letters  with  the  interlocking  letters  you  have  already  filled 
into  the  grey  squares,  spell  out  5  extra  complete  words.  Each  of  these  5  extra  words, 
too,  must  read  from  top  to  bottom  or  from  left  to  right. 

0Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  fill  in  13  extra  letters  which  in  combination  with  the 
letters  in  the  grey  squares  will  spell  out  5  extra  different  words,  but  remember 
your  job  is  to  use  13  letters  that  will  give  you  a  high  score  when  the  value  of  those 
extra  letters  (as  shown  in  the  table  of  letter  values)  is  added  to  the  743  points  you 
will  have  already  earned  if  you  identified  the  pictured  objects  correctly. 

SEE   SAMPLE   PUZZLE  BELOW  And  Read  How  We  Solved  It! 

DIAGRAM  No.  1  We  show  here  how  to  go  about  solving  a  DAVogram, 

and  how  to  work  out  alternate  answers  to  get  higher 
scores. 

First  we  identified  the  objects  pictured:  RABBIT 
.  .  .  SADDLE  .  .  .  HAMMER  .  .  .  KETTLE  -  and 
then  we  added  up  the  value  of  all  the  letters  in  the 
names  of  these  four  objects  (using  the  table  of  letter 
values  given  for  the  Official  Puzzle)  and  found  the 
total  was  467  points.  Next,  we  filled  in  these  four 
names  in  the  four  shaded  paths  and  then  added  10 
extra  letters  which  gave  us  3  extra  words:  GLOOM 
.  .  .  HARBOR  .  .  .  BUILD.  These  10  extra  letters 
which  we  had  filled  into  the  white  squares  had  a  total 
value  of  181  points,  thus  giving  us  a  total  score  of 
648  points  when  added  to  the  letters  we  had  filled 
into  the  shaded  squares. 

Then  we  tried  again,  and  with  some  thought  we 
changed  our  10  extra  letters  and  got  three  different 
extra  words,  as  you  can  see  in  Diagram  No.  2.  We 
changed  GLOOM  to  CLAIM.  HARBOR  to  HORROR 
and  BUILD  to  BUGLE.  We  thus  attained  a  total  of 
210  points  for  the  10  extra  letters  we  filled  into  the 
whi'e  spaces,  giving  ourselves  a  total  score  of  677. 
Of  course  these  are  only  two  possible  solutions  and 
perhaps  we  might  have  done  even  better  by  shuffling 
the  four  identified  names  around  into  different 
shaded  letter  paths.  Now,  if  you  get  the  idea,  why 
not  try  your  hand  at  the  Official  Puzzle. 


10  [&     KK>  will  be  awarded  in  accord- 

the  instructions,  official  prize 

hese  rules  to  the  contestants 

e  the  highest  scores  in  solv- 

Dfnoal   Contest  Puzzle.  This 

be   awarded    in    three    prize 


JOiJ 


„...<    jroup  No.  1  with  a  first  prize 

ipaa  ,.oc  - 


!  T. 


iib  i 


}!a« 


THE  OFFICIAL  RULES 


Pleat*  read 
corofutly 


00:  Group  No.  2  with  a  first 
15.000.00:  Group  No.  3  with 
«  of  S30.000.00.  Each  group 
additional    list    of    109    prizes 
king  a   total  of  330  prizes  in 
official  list  of  prizes.  > 
^,\    er  Group  1  a  contestant  must 
rith  his  answer  to  the  puzzle 
D    xi  of   $2.00  to  the  Disabled 
Veterans    Service    Founda- 
mter  Group  2   a  donation  of 
required  and  to  enter  Group 
tion   of    SI 0.00   must   be  sent 
itestant  may  compete  in  any 
„.,-i     or  all  three  prize  groups  and 
ing  entered  may  transfer  his 
any  group  or  groups  to  any 
Hip  or  groups  by  submitting 
isary  additional  donation  any 
r  to  final  judging. 
prize    group    will    be    judged 
y.   The   contestant  who   sub- 
highest  valid  score  in  Group 
e    entitled    to    first    prize    in 
Second  prize  in  Group  1  will 
ed  to  the  contestant  with  the 
lest  score  submitted  in  that 
►o  on  until  the  110  prizes  in 
have   been   awarded.    Prizes 
s  2   and    3    will   be   awarded 


event  of   ties  in  any   group 

em    likely,    since    this    is    a 

mal  contest),  as  many  prizes 

,y(j[;     fserved  in  that  group  as  there 

rontestants,  before  any  prizes 

ded  for  lower  scores.  To  break 

these  tied  contestants  will  be 

to  send  in  solutions  to  a  set 

ngtjlC     e-breaking  puzzles.  The  solu- 

Hizzle  No.   1  in  this  tie-break- 

rill  be  judged  first  and  then 

for  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 

ol  the  valid  scores  submitted. 

not  sufficient  to  break  all  ties 

lit  awarding  of  all  the  tied-for 


the    solutions    to    puzzle 


No.  2  submitted  by  the  remaining  tied 
contestants  will  be  judged.  If  ties  still 
remain,  the  solutions  of  the  still  tied 
contestants  to  puzzle  No.  3  will  then 
be  judged  and  so  on,  if  necessary,  to 
puzzle  No.  5.  This  may  mean  that 
puzzles  Nos.  2  to  5  may  not  have  to 
be  judged.  <  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  the  last  DAV  Service  Foundation 
Contest  top  prize  of  S 33. 000  was 
awarded  as  the  result  of  judging  only 
puzzle  No.  1  in  the  first  tie-bieakmg 
set.)  However,  if  further  needed  to 
break  ties  a  second,  third  or  even  a 
fourth  set  (each  of  5  such  tie-breaking 
puzzles  to  be  judged  similarly)  may 
be  used.  All  tie-breaking  puzzles  will 
be  similar  to  the  original  puzzle  with 
clearly  identifiable  objects,  though  the 
objects  may  be  more  difficult  and 
more  numerous.  Partial  credit  may  be 
given  for  partial  solutions.  Tie-breaker 
nuzzles  will  be  judged  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  original  puzzle.  The  time 
limit  for  solving  and  mailing  back  the 
first  set  of  tie-breaking  puzzles  ( if 
needed)  will  be  not  less  than  14  days 
from  the  date  of  mailing  to  tied  con- 
testants, and  therefore  all  tie-breaker 
puzzles  will  be  mailed  on  the  same 
day  in  a  local  area  near  tied  contest- 
ants: for  the  second  set  of  tie-breaking 
puzzles  (if  needed)  not  less  than  7 
days;  and  for  the  third  and  fourth  sets 
(if  needed  )  not  less  than  3  days  each. 
Tied  contestants  will  not  be  required 
to  make  any  additional  contributions. 
Should  final  ties  remain  after  the 
fourth  set  of  tie-breaking  puzzles,  each 
tied  contestant  will  receive  the  full 
amount  of  the  prize  for  which  he  or 
she  is  still  tied. 

5.  The  contest  is  open  to  any  resident 
of  the  Continental  United  States  ex- 
cept employees  of  the  DAV  and  its 
subsidiary  units,  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation,  its  advertising  agency,  its 
service  organization,  or  members  of 
their  families.  Also  excluded  is  anyone 
who  has  won  $500.00  or  more  in  cash 
or  kind  awarded  in  any  other  contest 
prior  to  entering  this  contest,  or  any 
member  of  his  or  her  family.  Every 
possible    precaution    will    be   taken    to 


enforce  this  provision.  Only  one  mem- 
ber of  an  immediate  family  living  at 
the  same  address  may  compete.  All 
entries  must  bear  a  permanent  home 
address  in  the  Continental  United 
States  to  which  all  contest  mail  will  be 
sent.  Where  a  contest  i  hanges  such 
permanent  home  address,  the  DAV 
Service  Foundation  should  be  notified 
immediately,  but  the  Foundation  can, 
in  no  case,  assume  responsibility  for 
delivery  of  mail.  In  view  of  the  tin- 
emrtain  address  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty,  and  the 
consequent  delay  in  mail  delivery, 
this  contest  of  necessity  is  not  open 
to  them. 

6.  Each  contestant  will  receive  an  ac- 
knowledgment and  an  entry  number 
upon  receipt  of  his  or  her  solution  to 
the  Official  Puzzle,  which  solution 
must  be  submitted  on  an  Official  Entry 
Form  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
contribution  of  $2.00  or  more.  At  no 
extra  cost,  one  substitute  solution  can 
be  submitted  on  the  Official  Substitute 
Solution  Form  which  will  be  sent  to 
each  contestant  and  which  will  carry 
the  entry  number  registered  in  the 
contestant's  name.  In  working  out  and 
submitting  puzzle  solutions,  contest- 
ants must  follow  the  instructions  ac- 
companying the  puzzle.  Neatness  does 
not  count,  but  unsigned  or  illegible 
entries,  or  entries  so  unclear  as  to  be 
confusing,  will  not  be  considered,  and 
donations  accompanying  such  entries 
will  be  returned  upon  request  after 
judging  is  completed.  Where  more 
than  one  entry  is  submitted  by  an  in- 
dividual his  or  her  highest  valid  score 
will  be  considered  only  in  that  group 
or  groups  in  which  that  score  is  en- 
tered. That  score  will  serve  to  compete 
in  any  one.  two  or  all  three  prize 
groups,  depending  on  the  amount  do- 
nated with  that  particular  entry.  An 
individual  may  win  one  prize  in  each 
prize  group. 

7.  In  solving  the  puzzle,  practically 
any  word  that  fits  may  be  used.  A  con- 
testant will  not  receive  more  points 
than  that  claimed  nor  more  than  that 
earned.  Therefore,  please  use  care  in 
totalling  your  score.  Remember  not  to 
use    any    hyphenated    word    or    form, 


prefix,  suffix  or  combining  form,  abbre- 
viation or  contraction.  The  final  word 
source  authority  for  this  contest  will 
be  the  Mernam-Wcbster  New  Inter- 
national Dictionary,  Unabridged,  Sec- 
ond Edition,  1948  printing  and  (with 
the  exceptions  noted)  any  word  may 
be  used  provided  it  actually  appears 
in  bold-face  type  anywhere  on  any 
page  within  the  A-Z  main  alphabet- 
ical section  of  the  above  dictionary. 
No  plural  or  other  inflectional  form  is 
acceptable  unless  it  appears  in  bold- 
face type.  No  word  that  appears  only 
as  part  of  a  two  or  more  word  phrase 
or  expression  (such  as  "suey"  in 
"chop  suey")  is  admissible. 

The  DAV  Service  Foundation  will 
not  enter  into  any  individual  corre- 
spondence concerning  the  eligibility  of 
any  word  for  use  in  solving  the  puzzle. 
Each  contestant  however  may  be  re- 
quired, upon  request,  to  furnish  the 
source  of  any  word  used. 

8.  All  entries  must  be  sent  by  mail  to: 

DAV  SERVICE  FOUNDATION 
S  100.000.00  Puzzle  Contest 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
and  must  be  postmarked  before  mid- 
night. April  30,  1949,  and  received 
before  5:00  P.  M.,  May  15.  1949,  to 
be  eligible  for  consideration.  The  dead- 
line dates  for  mailing  and  receipt  of 
substitute  solutions  are  60  days  after 
these  respective  dates.  The  failure  of 
any  contestant,  after  request  by  the 
DAV  Service  Foundation,  properly  to 
identify  the  source  of  a  questioned 
word,  may  make  said  word  inadmis- 
sible. The  DAV  Service  Foundation 
will  not  be  responsible  for  lost  or  de- 
layed communications  or  for  clerical 
or  mechanical  errors  and  each  con- 
testant by  the  act  of  sending  in  an 
entry  agrees  to  be  bound  by  the  rules 
and  instructions  and.  in  anv  event, 
with  the  decision  of  the  DAV  Service 
Foundation  and /or  its  Committee  on 
Awards  on  any  and  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  contest. 

9.  Any  contestant  who  accepts  help  of 
any  kind  from  anyone  (same  family 
or  household  excepted )  will  be  dis- 
qualified. Sworn  statements  to  this 
effect  will  be  required  from  all  win- 
ners and  every  reasonable  effort  will 
be  made  to  enforce  this  rule. 


OFFICIAL  PUZZLE  &  ENTRY  FORM"  ~\ 


wy«  covin  ivht    191,9  by  DAV  Sti 

-TABLE   OF   LETTER   VALUES" 


A-16 
B-20 
C-25 
D-12 
E— 13 


F— 19 
G-33 
H-30 
1-24 
J— 14 


K-32 
L-26 
M-10 
N-29 
O-ll 


P-28 
Q-22 
R-34 
S-23 
T-18 


U-  9 
V-31 
W-27 
X-21 
Y-15 
Z-17 


| 


It  is  important  that  you  be  care- 
ful in  adding  your  score  Mistakes 
may  cause  you  to  lose  out.  Enter 
right  away  for  you  may  improve 
your  score  by  sending  substitute 
solution  later  free  of  extra  cost. 
YOU  MUST  SEND  IN  THE  COM- 
PLETE PUZZLE.  DO  NOT  DETACH 
FROM  THIS  ENTRY.  MAIL  TODAYI 


I 
I 
I 

1/  \  Enter  mi 
I  J  First  Pri 
\      /I  enclose 

l  ( )fi 

1/      \   Enter  me  in  Prizi 
I        J  First  Prize  S30.0 
_       \     /   I  enclose  a  contr: 

I 
I 


To  Be  Eligible  For 

Chevrolet 

Enter  By  Midnight 

April  10,  1949 


To   the   DAV   SERVICE   FOUNDATION 
$100,000.00  Puzzle  Contest 
Dept.318 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I  enclose  herewith    $  contribution  to  the  DAV 

Service  Foundation.  Enter  me  in  your  contest.  I  have  filled 
in  the  diagram  above  and  at  left  above  have  also  filled  in  the 
score  achieved  by  me  in  solving  the  Official  Puzzle.  [Please 
check  prize   group  or   groups  you  are  entering.] 

me  in  Prize  Group  No.  1. 

*    ze  $5,000.00. 

ose  a  contribution  of  $2, 


Enter  me  in  Prize  Group  No.  2. 
"  rst  Prize  S15.000.00. 

nclose  a  contribution  of  $5. 

ze  Group  No.  3. 
000.00. 
button  of  $10. 


Note: 

Donations 

shoulo 

be   made 

payable 

to  the  DAV 

Service 

■oundation. 

Please 

end    check, 

money 

order    or 

posta  1 

note    only, 
send   cash. 

Do  NOT 

NOTE:  You  may  enter  any  one,  two  or  all  three  prize  groups  depending 

on    the    amount   donated.    The    following    shuns    how    a    contestant    can 

qualify  for  the  various  prize  groups. 

Group  No.  1  IS3.000.00  First  Prize)  J2  contributed 

Group  No.  2  (S15.000  00  First  Prize)   J5  contributed 

Groups  No.  1  and  2  i  $20,000  00  combined  first  prizes)   $7  contributed 

Group  No.  3   (530  000  00  First  Prize)   {10  contributed 

Groups  No.  1  and  3  i  535.000  00  combined  first  prizes)   512  contributed 

Groups  No.  2  and  3  ($45,000.00  combined  first  prizes)   $15  contributed 

Groups  No.  1.  2  and  3  ($50,000.00  combined  first  prizes)  $17  contributed 

It  is  understood  you  are  to  send  me  an  Official  Receipt  for  my 

entry  and  donation  and  an  Official  Substitute  Solution  Form 

on  which  I  may  submit  (free  of  cost)  a  better  score  for  the 

puzzle  if  I  find  I  con  improve  my  score  any  time  prior  to  the 

final   closing  date  for  substitute  solutions.    (See  Rule  8.)    1 

have  read  the  rules  of  the  contest  and  agree  to  abide  by  them. 


SIGNED 


NAME 


PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY 


ADDRESS 


ZONE   NO.    IF  YOU  KNOW  IT 


L 


CITY 

STATE 

if  vim  turn  nrevlotuly  entered  this  ir>49  DAV  lion.onooo  Pnzxle  Con- 
test. DO  NOT  USE  THIS  FORM  for  mbmlUlng  a  Mil. -unite  answer. 
I'leaw  be  pnfjenl  until  ymi  receive  yarn  Official  Substitute  Million 
Form  wlib  >-mr  official  Entry  Number  tallow  t  to  8  reek*  depending  on 
distance  from  Washington,  D.C.).  Additional  copies  of  thin  Official  Puzzle 
and  Entry  Porau  win  be  aent  free  on  request  when  accompanied  by  stif- 
nddre>*e<l  stamped  envelope,   (Addrem  Dept.  500) 

FULL  LIST  Of  WINNERS  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ALL  CONTESTANTS  AFTER  FINAL  JUDGING 
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54 


He  offers 
8  popular 
cocktails: 


Manhattan 
65  proof 

Dry  Martini 
65  proof 

Gibson 

(very  dry 

Martini) 

75  proof 

Side  Car 
60  proof 

Daiquiri 
60  proof 

Old 

Fashioned 

70  proof 

Whiskey 

Sour 

60  proof 


Stinger 
65  proof 


Don't  do  it  the  hard  way. 
Do  it  the  heublein  way! 
Serve  professional  cocktails 
—made  of  the  finest  liquors 
by  cocktail  specialists— -with 
no  fuss,  no  waste.  Just  stir 
with  ice  and  serve. 
G.  F.  Heuhlein  &  Bro.,  Inc. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


HEUBLEINS 
COCKTAILS 


MY  WILD  IRISH  DOWNEY 


Continued  from  page  19 


radio  show  and  night-club  engagements. 
An  aversion  toward  working  in  night 
clubs  was  quickly  overcome  when  he 
discovered  he  could  get  as  much  as  $  1 0,- 
000  a  week  for  appearing  three  times 
nightly  with  Carolina  Moon,  It's  the 
Same  Old  Shillelagh  and  other  Downey 
perennials. 

On  the  air,  Downey  has  whistled  and 
sung  his  way  into  countless  homes  under 
the  sponsorship,  at  various  times,  of 
cigarette  companies,  laxative  com- 
panies, coffee  companies,  cosmetic  com- 
panies, and  his  current  inamorata,  the 
Coca-Cola  Company.  Coca-Cola,  for 
whom  he  has  warbled  seven  years,  con- 
tributes $4,500  a  week  toward  his 
upkeep.  For  this  sum  he  does  three  15- 
minute  broadcasts  over  some  200  sta- 
tions and  further  takes  it  upon  himself 
to  be  photographed  as  often  as  possible 
in  the  company  of  a  Coca-Cola  bottle. 

There  is  something  spiritual,  as  well  as 
commercial,  in  this  attachment,  and  it  is 
all  the  more  fitting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Downey  himself  is  constructed  along  the 
same  bulky  lines  as  the  bottle. 

Any  resume'  of  the  Downey  career  is 
likely  to  be  unsettling,  particularly  for 
young  people  who  have  just  discovered 
him.  Although  he  is  only  forty-seven, 
Morton  Downey  was  sitting  on  the  band- 
stand the  night  that  Paul  Whiteman 
introduced  a  new  song  called  Rhapsody 
in  Blue.  In  1933  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  conducted  a  poll  and  con- 
cluded that  he  was  the  best  male  singer 
of  the  year.  That  year  Ruth  Etting  was 
the  top  female  vocalist,  Ben  Bernie  the 
best  master  of  ceremonies,  Rubinoff  the 
outstanding  instrumental  soloist,  and 
Edwin  C.  Hill  the  number  one  news 
commentator. 

Lush  Praise  for  His  Voice 

Ten  years  before  that,  in  1923,  the 
Newark  Ledger,  in  a  sudden  flight  of 
rhetoric,  described  his  singing  as  com- 
parable to  "the  gentle  dripping  of  many 
waters  into  a  moon-kissed  lagoon." 
Ultimately,  Downey  was  summoned  to 
sing  at  the  White  House  for  President 
Roosevelt.  He  spent  an  entire  day  learn- 
ing and  rehearsing  Home  on  the  Range 
and  the  President  asked  him  only  for 
Rose  of  Tralee. 

Connoisseurs  of  Irish  tenors  are  apt  to 
become  inordinately  lyrical  in  describ- 
ing Downey's  voice,  which  is  sweet  and 
heady  and  not  unlike  a  fine  light  wine 
delicately  flavored  with  peat.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  dissenters. 
The  late  O.  O.  Mclntyre,  for  example, 
could  not  stand  either  Downey  or  Rudy 
Vallee,  although  he  admitted  he  was 
probably  a  minority  of  one.  Contrari- 
wise, Glenn  Dillard  Gunn,  an  eminent 
music  critic  of  the  period,  stated  flatly 
that  the  young  Irishman  trilled  far  better 
than  the  famous  Galli-Curci. 

At  one  time  Downey  seriously  consid- 
ered studying  in  Italy  for  opera.  Sing- 
ing in  Paris  one  year,  he  asked  the  late 
Grace  Moore  for  advice.  "How  much 
are  you  making  now  in  night  clubs?" 
she  asked  Downey. 

"Fifteen  hundred  a  week,"  he  said. 

Miss  Moore  looked  at  him  sharply. 
"Stay  where  you  are,"  she  commanded. 

One  of  the  first  records  of  Downey's 
appearing  in  public  is  a  yellowed  clip- 
ping from  a  Meriden,  Connecticut,  pa- 
per, circa  1918. 

"Members  of  the  Colonial  Club,"  it 
said,  "will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
Philip  Boudini  and  Morten  Downey,  of 
Wallingford,  tonight  when  they  will  play 
their  accordions  in  the  lounging  room 
throughout  the  evening."  This  was  the 
first,  but  not  the  last,  time  that  his  name 
was  grievously  misspelled.  On  several 
subsequent  appearances,  he  was  known 


variously  as  Matt,  Mortimer  or  Martin, 
and  on  one  particularly  galling  occasion, 
simply  as  "an  unidentified  tenor." 

The  Meriden  paper  added  that  Dow- 
ney had  traveled  "far  and  wide"  with  his 
instrument.  This  was  not  precisely  true. 
Downey  had  come  from  Wallingford,  a 
few  miles  down  the  road,  and  the  ac- 
cordion was  largely  a  prop.  He  had, 
however,  sold  candy  and  peanuts  on 
New  Haven  passenger  trains  by  singing 
his  wares,  and  it  is  true  that  he  had  gone 
as  far  and  wide  as  New  York,  approxi- 
mately 85  miles  from  Wallingford. 

Mother  Paid  Him  Not  to  Sing 

At  the  very  beginning,  in  the  ancestral 
home  in  Wallingford,  where  Mr.  Dow- 
ney, Sr.,  was  a  combination  fire  chief 
and  tavern  keeper,  young  Morton  was 
paid  not  to  sing  by  his  mother,  who 
found  it  distracting.  The  price  was  a 
nickel  and  included  not  whistling,  also, 
since  he  frequently  attempted  to  com- 
bine the  two  with  shattering  results.  In 
later  years  he  was  able  to  work  out  an 
extremely  harmonious  duet  with  him- 
self, which  he  still  uses,  but  his  original 
efforts  along  these  lines  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  peace  and  quiet. 

Despite  her  willingness  to  pay  for 
peace  and  quiet,  Mrs.  Downey  was 
foiled  in  her  attempt  to  keep  Morton 
throttled.  Things  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Soon  there  was  evidence  that  the 
young  tenor  who  appeared  at  a  Banquet 
and  Dance  Given  by  Saul  Birns  to  his 
Employees  was  Morton  Downey. 

In  any  case,  Morton  began  to  appear 
more  and  more  frequently  at  picnics,  po- 
litical rallies,  church  socials  and  high 
school  assemblies.  Finally,  after  his  sec- 
ond year  of  high  school,  he  disentangled 
himself  from  the  toils  of  formal  educa- 
tion, and,  with  his  eye  on  the  moon,  set 
off  for  New  York  to  make  his  fortune. 

The  youthful  tenor  began  starving  to 
death  almost  immediately.  Fortunately, 
however,  Jimmy  Hagan,  a  Tammany 
leader  and  the  first  of  Downey's  many 
political  friends,  heard  him  sing  at  a 
rally  and  sought  him  out  after  tne  per- 
formance. Taking  one  look  at  his  gaunt 
appearance,  Hagan  took  him  to  a  restau- 
rant and  fed  him. 

Then  he  asked  him  where  he  lived. 
Downey,  unfortunately,  could  not  af- 
ford to  live  anywhere  in  particular  out- 
side of  Grand  Central  Station,  but  he 
proudly  mumbled,  "Brooklyn."  Hagan 
asked,  "What  street?"  Downey  was 
stumped.  Hagan,  who  already  had  eight 
children  of  his  own,  promptly  took 
Downey  home  with  him  and  assigned 
him  to  a  room  on  the  top  floor  with 
three  of  his  children  and  an  Airedale. 
Downey  stayed  for  six  years. 

Ultimately,  and  inevitably,  Downey 
was  discovered  by  a  Paul  Whiteman 
scout  who  found  him  at  the  Sheridan 
Square  Theater  in  Greenwich  Village  in 
1919,  singing  under  the  billing,  "Direct 
from  Ireland."  Downey  was  not  taking 
just  this  one  liberty  with  Ireland;  he  was 
also  singing  When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smil- 
ing in  a  cowboy  suit.  He  has  since  seen 
the  sacrilege  in  this  and  now  insists  the 
suit  was  the  manager's  idea. 

After  his  "discovery,"  Downey  was 
tapped  for  the  S.S.  Leviathan  Orchestra, 
one  of  Whiteman's  various  musical  en- 
terprises. The  Leviathan  Orchestra  was 
landlocked  at  the  time  while  awaiting 
the  first  postwar  voyage  of  the  ship,  and 
it  appeared  in  vaudeville  theaters  for  a 
year  to  drum  up  trade  before  the  Levi- 
athan actually  went  to  sea.  Eventually, 
Downey  made  over  20  trips  to  Europe 
and  achieved  his  first  measure  of  fame 
as  "The  McCormack  of  the  High  C's." 

While  he  toiled  with  Whiteman,  it  was 
necessary  for  Downey  to  hold  a  musi- 
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old  Downey  topped  by  $60  the  gaudy 
record  set  by  Frank  Sinatra  a  few 
months  previously,  and  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  floor  until  he  had 
sung  a  total  of  40  songs.  The  ancient 
tenor's  hold  on  the  audience  was  de- 
scribed later  as  "total  mesmerization." 
On  the  subject  of  money,  Downey  is 
frequently  pained  at  the  thought  that 
people  are  inclined  to  look  at  him  and 
say,  "Look,  a  singing  millionaire!"  Not 
long  ago.  he  was  estimated  at  something 
like  $3,000,000,  and  he  was  totally  un- 
nerved at  seeing  himself  exposed  in 
print.  "That,"  Downey  said,  "was  both 
unfair  and  untrue." 

He  Has  Business  Acumen,  Too 

On  the  other  hand,  he  violates  all  the 
laws  of  the  artistic  world  by  being  a 
clever  businessman.  He  derives  a  hand- 
some income  from  real-estate  holdings, 
a  perfume  partnership  with  Sherman 
Billingsley,  of  the  Stork  Club,  and  a  quiet 
interest  in  various  companies  here  and  in 
South  America.  Although  his  marriage 
was  dissolved  several  years  ago,  Downey 
supervises  his  five  children  and  has  al- 
ready signed  over  seven  buildings  to  this 
happy  brood. 

Nevertheless,  his  expenses  are  cor- 
respondingly heavy.  When  he  sings  out- 
side of  New  York,  for  example,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  a 
party  of  14,  including  his  orchestra,  his 
arranger,  his  press  agent  and  his  an- 
nouncer. In  two  monthi  last  fall,  Dow- 
ney earned  some  $80,000  by  appearing 
in  Miami,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles  and 
Las  Vegas.  His  expenses  for  the  same 
period,  exclusive  of  taxes,  were  more 
than  $60,000. 

At  home,  Downey  keeps  a  Park  Ave- 
nue apartment,  a  house  in  Connecticut, 
and  a  retinue  which  includes  a  valet 
named  Willis,  a  man  Friday,  and  a 
round  little  Englishman  named  Jimmy, 
whom  Downey,  in  a  moment  of  absent- 
mindedness,  invited  home  with  him 
from  Liverpool  about  ten  years  ago. 
Jimmy  is  afflicted  with  an  appalling  ac- 
cent, and  when  it  did  not  improve  it  was 
inevitable  that  they  would  have  a  mis- 
understanding someday.  Then  several 
years  ago,  it  happened.  Jimmy  walked 
out  in  a  huff.  However,  he  simply  moved 
down  the  hall  into  Downey's  music 
room  and  he  is  still  living  there,  among 
the  dusty  old  manuscripts,  happy  in  the 
belief  that  Downey  does  not  know  he  is 
there. 

Everything  considered,  Downey's  life 
is  a  full  and  overflowing  one.  He  moves 
at  an  erratic  pace,  but  he  is  gaited  for  it, 
and  he  would  not  have  it  any  other  way. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  his  insurance 
broker  saw  him  riding  a  horse  in  Central 
Park  not  long  ago  and  immediately  can- 
celed his  insurance,  but  this  is  obviously 
untrue.  Downey  abhors  physical  exer- 
tion and,  except  for  keeping  an  electric 
bicycle,  which  does  all  the  work,  his 
exercise  is  confined  to  telling  genially 
ribald  stories  in  the  Stork  Club  to  such 
cronies  as  Billingsley,  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  ex-Mayor  Kelly  of  Chicago. 

Working,  however,  he  is  something 
else  again.  Despite  his  happy  Hibernian 
countenance,  Downey  takes  his  work  se- 
riously and  he  can  be  devastatingly  ir- 
reverent to  those  who  assume  otherwise. 

In  Washington  recently,  during  the 
inauguration,  he  appeared  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  and  was  interrupted  in  his  singing 
by  none  other  than  James  Caesar  Pe- 
trillo,  the  music  boss.  Petrillo  wanted  to 
get  a  violin  and  join  the  act. 

"I  got  a  badge,"  Petrillo  warned. 

"You  got  a  badge  and  you  also  got  a 
money  belt,"  Downey  retorted.  "Sit 
down." 

Unfortunately,  Petrillo  got  up.  It  was 
a  harrowing  experience,  but  later  Dow- 
ney said,  "Well,  anyway,  I'm  glad  that 
Petrillo  didn't  try  to  sing.  I  happen  to 
know  he  gargles  with  a  household  de- 
odorant." 
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T  HEN  I  was  a  very  little  boy 
and  frightened  in  new  sur- 
roundings, my  mother  did 
not  scold  me.  She  took  my  plight 
seriously  and  told  me  a  story  to  il- 
lustrate an  important  point  about 
fear,  which  I  never  forgot.  Even 
today,  I  have  use  for  that  story  on 
occasions. 

"Here  you  are,'*  she  started  quietly,  "afraid  of 
everything — afraid  of  the  other  little  boys,  afraid 
to  go  upstairs  in  the  dark,  afraid  of  strange  dogs. 
Afraid  of  a  lot  of  things  you  are  not  even  sure  you 
should  be  afraid  of.  What  would  you  do  if  you  had 
to  go  into  a  room  with  a  bear?" 

"I  wouldn't  go,"  I  told  her. 

"I  did,"  she  informed  me. 

"Moman!   With  a  bear  in  the  room,  you  .  .  .  ?" 

She  had  done  that  and  she  told  me  all  about  it. 
She  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old  at  the  time,  liv- 
ing in  a  village  in  the  Swiss  Jura.  Her  father  owned 
a  sizable  farm  and  was  quite  hospitable.  A  wander- 
ing showman,  whom  Mother  called  a  Bohemian, 
came  through  with  a  performing  bear  and  gave 
an  open-air  exhibition. 

That  bear  was  as  shaggy  and  massive  as  a  self- 
respecting  bear  can  be.  Being  in  a  French-speaking 
region,  he  was  called  Monsieur  Martin  while  per- 
forming, although  his  master  called  him  Tonio  in 
private.  He  could  do  a  lot  of  tricks,  dance  to  the 
sounds  of  the  accordion,  march  in  step  with  a  beat- 
ing drum,  salute  the  flag  of  the  Helvetic  confed- 
eration. 

The  showman  told  of  his  gTeat  strength  and  fe- 
rocity. Monsieur  Martin,  it  seemed,  had  a  quick 
temper  and  tolerated  no  fooling.  To  guard  against 
a  hasty  reaction,  the  man  had  him  rigged  with  a 
stout  collar,  a  chain,  a  heavy  leather  muzzle.  Dur- 
ing his  performance  he  would  growl  and  snarl  and 
his  master  would  push  him  back  to  his  proper  place 
with  a  stout  stick. 

That  night  my  grandfather  invited  the  Bohemian 
to  stay  at  the  farm,  and  the  bear  was  placed  in  a 
shed  near  the  stable.  Of  course,  as  amusement  was 
scarce  in  the  mountains,  neighbors  dropped  in  to 
talk  with  the  foreigner. 

There  was  plenty  of  wine,  and  some  local  liquors 
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distilled  from  plums  and  cherries,  which  boast 
some  fame  in  the  region. 

The  Bohemian  was  an  amazing  fellow,  who  told 
odd  yarns  with  an  odder  accent,  and  played  his  ac- 
cordion like  an  expert.  He  could  sing  in  any  lan- 
guage you  suggested,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Russian,  and  had  even  picked  up  some  patois  bal- 
lads. The  bottles  circulated,  and  by  ten  o'clock,  a 
very  late  hour  on  a  farm,  the  men,  and  some  of  the 
women,  were,  to  use  the  local  expression,  "quite 
gone." 

It  was  then  that  an  unusual  tumult  broke  out. 
loud  grunts,  the  sound  of  planking  being  pounded, 
accompanied  before  very  long  by  the  neighing  of 
horses  and  the  plaints  of  disturbed  cows.  "Don't 
worry,"  the  Bohemian  said,  "it's  my  Tonio.  You 
people  have  been  so  nice  to  me  I  forgot  to  feed  him, 
and  he  is  making  a  fuss." 

My  mother's  father  was  ashamed  that  even  a  bear 
should  be  hungry  under  his  roof.  He  beckoned  to 
my  mother,  who  had  kept  in  a  corner  so  that  she 
would  not  be  noticed  and  sent  to  bed,  and  told  her 
to  go  and  feed  the  animal. 

My  grandmother  protested  mildly,  but  when  she 
was  reminded  that  the  bear  was  in  an  enclosure  and 
chained  solidly,  she  smiled  at  my  mother  and 
nodded  for  her  to  do  as  ordered. 

"What  does  he  eat?"  Mother  asked. 

"Oh,  anything.  Vegetables,  cabbages,  carrots, 
bread,  cooked  meat,"  the  showman  said.  "Mix 
them  together,  like  for  your  pigs.  Give  him  a  lot, 
he  has  a  fine  appetite." 

So  my  mother  went  to  the  stove — -it  was  in  the 
same  room — and  made  up  a  pate.  She  took  her 
time  about  mixing  the  stuff,  wondering  whether  it 
would  be  more  dangerous  to  protest  to  her  father  or 
to  go  in  with  the  bear.  She  picked  the  bear. 

AS  SHE  crossed  the  courtyard,  leaving  the  sounds 
i  of  laughter  and  singing  behind,  she  could  hear 
the  bear  clamoring  for  food.  He  quieted  the  mo- 
ment the  latch  clicked  under  her  hand.  She  had 
taken  along  a  storm  lantern,  and  when  she  entered 
the  shed  she  suspended  it  on  a  hook  just  inside  the 
door. 

The  bear  looked  her  over  as  keenly  as  she  looked 
him    over,    and    grumbled    something    under    his 
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breath.  Then  he  vanished  behind  the  planking 
mother  heard  him  snuffling — he  knew  wher 
opening  to  the  manger  was.  She  stood  there 
heart  pounding,  for  a  time,  then  braced  jfl 
walked  the  six  or  seven  feet  to  the  partition  an 
a  plank  aside.  As  she  shoved  the  pan  through 

opening,  she  saw  two  paws  with  long,  rasping  i 

seize  the  utensil  and  drag  it  inside. 

She  was  afraid,  but  being  a  child,  and  i 
child,  she  was  even  more  curious.    She  fou 
crack  between  the  planks  and  put  her  eye 
Then  her  heart  nearly  stopped  beating,  from 

That  bear  had  a  stout  collar,  to  which  a  i 
was  attached.  But  the  chain  was  not  fasten 
anything,  it  was  looped  around  his  neck!  A 
was  obvious,  from  his  great  bulk  and  ev 
strength,  that  had  he  really  wished  to,  he  could 
beaten  the  partition  to  splinters,  knocked  dow 
door  and  made  his  escape. 

But  he  had  been  satisfied  with  merely  mak 
lot  of  noise!  That  demonstration  of  self-contr 
assured  her. 


MEANWHILE,  the  bear  had  shoved  the 
into  a  corner  and  was  standing  there,  pe 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  exact  spot  where  she 
behind  the  partition.  He  knew  very  well  tha 
had  not  gone  away,  that  she  was  watching  hirr 
would  sniff  over  the  food,  then  turn  to  snuffli 
grunt  in  an  annoyed  tone. 

Of  course,  Mother  thought  then.  He  can 
cause  of  his  muzzle.   I'll  go  back  and  tell  the 

But  before  she  had  time  to  act,  the  bear  squ; 
licked  the  food  tentatively.  Then,  very  calml 
brought  up  both  forepaws  slid  the  heavy  m 
from  his  nose,  pushed  it  above  his  eyes  and  c 
to  eat. 

"You  understand,"  my  mother  concluded, 
bear  just  quietly  pushed  that  muzzle  up.  like  a 
lady  pushing  her  spectacles  up  to  her  forehe 
knew  then  that  my  father  had  guessed  the  ' 
that  I  had  been  afraid  for  nothing,  that  the  s 
the  man  told  about  Monsieur  Martin,  the  fits  < 
ger,  were  all  make-believe,  to  make  the  show 
interesting.  After  that.  I  never  was  afraid  of 
thing  until  I  found  out  whether  there  was  any 
to  be  afraid  of." 
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MY  CAR  WAS  STOLEN 


Continued  front  page  35 


;y  to  the  stolen-car  problem," 
sne  official,  "is  the  key  in  the 
ivitch.     While  we  favor  every 

catching  and  convicting  the 

al  car  thief,  our  emphasis  is 

it  owner — trying  to  convince 

M    e  tragic  possibilities  when  he 

car  'available.'   Here's  a  true 

strate  what  I  mean: 
tor  stops  to  call  on  a  patient. 
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thefts.    For  more  than  20 
itenant  Jacob  Wolfe,  chief  of 
[quad  of  the  metropolitan  po- 
has     been     hounding    car 
lie  now  has  a  "Wolfe  pack*'  of 
led    operatives,     plain-clothes 
[patrol  the  streets  of  Washing- 
larked  radio  cars, 
cord  of  stolen-car  recoveries 
lest  in  the  United  States — 96.5 
1947,  a  figure  they  hope  to 
Ised  when  the  record  for  1948 

inths  of  the  cars  stolen  today." 
Wolfe  declared,  "are  taken 
Jters,  drunks,  youngsters  on  a 
jthers  looking  for  an  evening's 
kt  of  them  are  recovered  in  a 
po,   abandoned  when  the  gas 

id  they  get  them?     The  old 

e  owner  left  his  key  in  the 

on  the  sun  visor,  or  under  the 

or  in  the  glove  compartment. 

as  well  have  hung  a  sign  on  his 

and  get  it." 

ise  from  A.  A.  A.  Files 

national  headquarters  of  the 

Automobile  Association  there 

ment  with  this  view — and  an 

kble    illustration    of    its    con- 


He  has  a  brand-new  Buick  sedan.  He  is 
in  a  hurry — he'll  only  be  gone  a  few 
minutes.  John,  Jim  and  Bill  are  not 
really  bad  boys — just  kids  with  that  im- 
petuous urge  of  all  teen-agers  to  drive 
a  car,  a  fast  car.  They  stop  to  admire 
the  new  Buick,  the\  sec  the  key.  One 
suggests  a  ride,  another  a  dare  to  do  it. 
A  lull  tank,  a  powerful  new  car  with  the 
key  in  the  ignition  just  aching  for  sonic- 
one  to  turn  it  and  the  first  thing  you 
know,  the)  are  off.  1  hc\  race  around 
the  countryside,  showing  their  heels  to 
everything  on  the  road.     It's  great  tun. 

"Then  the  doctor  reports  his  car  stolen! 
An  alert  patrol  car  man  notes  the  license 
and  sounds  his  siren.  The  boys,  panic- 
stricken,  decide  the  best  thing  to  <\o  is 
to  try  to  outrun  him.  The  chase  is  on. 
The  big  car  roars  down  the  road,  faster 
and  faster,  squeezing  and  weaving 
through  traffic,  taking  short  cuts  through 
service  stations. 

"Then,  at  80  miles  an  hour  and  out  of 
control  at  a  curve,  it  literally  wraps  it- 
self around  a  telegraph  pole.  One  boy 
is  killed,  two  are  maimed  for  life,  the 
new  car  is  a  total  wreck,  misery  and  sor- 
row are  brought  to  three  families,  a 
valiant  police  officer's  life  is  endangered 
in  the  80-mile-per-hour  chase,  and  a  car 
owner  is  haunted  for  life  because  he 
hadn't  removed  that  little  piece  of 
metal." 

That  was  amateur  car  thievery.  What 
about  the  pros?  Everyone  advised:  "See 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation." 

The  F.B.I,  does  not  come  into  an  auto- 
theft case  unless  the  thief  has  taken  his 
hot  car  over  a  state  line,  or  is  suspected 
of  having  done  so.  The  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Theft  Act,  which  permits  the 
F.B.I,  to  act,  has  become  the  greatest 
deterrent  to  professional  car  stealing  yet 


SENATOR  WALRUS: 

on  the  Labor  Problem 


Much  as  I  favor  the  laboring  man, 
Labor's  a  topic  I  duck  if  I  can; 
Labor  is  nothing  I'd  openly  pan, 

Nothing  I'd  joke  of; 

Labor's  a  matter  as  grave  as  the  gout; 
Labors  a  matter  I'm  leery  about — 
Something  I'm  eager  to  manage  without 

Doing  a  stroke  of. 

— AL  GRAHAM 


AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


See  the  General  Electric  Automatic  Toaster  at  your  retailer's — $21.50* 


A  TOASTER  YOU  CAN 
TURN  YOUR  BACK  ON  .  .  • 

Toast  pops  up  or  stays  warm! 

Set  the  knob  on  your  handsome  G-E  Toaster  (so 
handsome  that  you'll  feature  it  on  your  party  table) 
and  your  toast  will  "pop  up"  or  stay  warm  inside — 
as  you  choose.  Imagine — a  toaster  that  will  keep 
your  toast  warm  till  the  second  you're  ready  for  it ! 

Every  slice  the  way  you  like  it! 

-^  Light .  .  .  Dark  .  .  .  Medium  ...  or  several  shades  in 

|  between.  Just  set  the  other  knob  on  your  General 

Electric  Automatic  Toaster.  You'll  get  each  and 
every  slice  the  way  you  want  it. 

What  a  snap  to  clean! 

You  can  clean  this  toaster  in  ten  seconds!  Snap-in 
crumb  tray  makes  cleaning  quick,  thorough,  and  easy. 
Remember — in  toasters  as  in  all  appliances,  you  can 
put  your  confidence  in  General  Electric.  General 
Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

'Price  subject  to  chan&e  without  notice. 

"Toast  to  your  taste — every  time." 


GENERAL 
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Colgate 
Tooth  Powder 

With  the  2-minute  routme 

Gets  Teeth 

Sparkling  And 

Super-Clean 


OVER  4,000  DENTISTS 
SAY  THIS  EASY  WAY  REVEALS 
NATURAL  SPARKLE  OF  TEETH 

1  Simply  brush  teeth  for  two  min- 
utes, morning  and  night,  with 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder. 

2  Brush  all  three  surfaces front, 
back,  and  biting  edges  of  teeth. 

3  Always  brush  away  from  the 
gums. 

SEE  THE  RESULTS- 
IN  YOUR  OWN  MIRROR 

Watch  how  this  Colgate  Tooth 
Powder  routine  removes  dull  film 
that  improper  cleaning  misses! 
Leaves    teeth    naturally    bright, 

shining  clean.  And Colgate  Tooth 

Powder's  tangy  flavor  refreshes  your 
mouth,  sweetens  your  breath!  Try  it 
today! 


KISS  ABLE  of  course! 
Colgate  Tooth  Powder 
sweetens  and  freshens 
your   breath,  too! 


TOOTH 

POWDf" 
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devised.  Under  it  the  F.B.I,  has  built  a 
wonderfully  effective  machine  which 
state,  city  and  county  law-enforcement 
officials  study  and  use,  and  with  which 
most  of  them  co-operate  fully. 

It  is  reassuring  to  hear  the  F.B.I,  say 
that  there  are  no  large  car-stealing  rings 
today.  But  they  remind  you  that  as  long 
as  cars  are  scarce  and  high-priced,  small 
car-stealing  mobs  will  spring  up,  and 
lone  thieves  will  continue  to  operate 
throughout  the  country. 

Here  is  the  way  the  professional 
works:  A  "spotter"  locates  a  certain 
type  of  car  and  steals  it.  This  hot  car, 
or  "hot  joint,"  is  taken  to  a  "drop"  or 
"hangar"  (underworld  for  garage)  where 
it  is  usually  stripped  of  extras,  repainted 
and  the  engine  number  is  ground  off. 
It  is  then  given  a  "junker  title"  (ob- 
tained from  the  engine  of  a  junk-yard 
wreck  of  the  same  model;  cost:  $35  to 
$50) .  The  engine  number  on  the  junker 
title  is  stamped  on  the  altered  car  and 
the  machine  is  sold  at  a  profit  of  from 
$500  to  $2,000. 

In  some  cases,  when  a  short  hot  is 
taken  to  a  drop,  it  may  have  its  new  and 
perfect  motor  removed  entirely  from  the 
body.  This  new  motor  is  then  smashed 
to  bits  and  the  pieces  buried.  In  its  place 
an  old  engine,  from  a  junk-yard  wreck,  is 
substituted.  With  the  junker  title  ob- 
tained from  this  old  engine  the  car  can  be 
safely  sold  without  any  alteration  of  the 
engine  number. 

Both  cases  point  up  the  need  for  a  bet- 
ter means  of  registering  or  identifying  a 
car  than  having  a  number  stamped  into 
the  engine  block  at  the  factory. 

If  thieves  think  they  fool  the  F.B.I,  by 
grinding  off  engine  numbers  and  repaint- 
ing the  body,  their  eyes  would  be  opened 
by  what  I  saw  behind  the  scenes  at  F.B.I, 
headquarters. 

In  the  F.B.I.  Crime  Lab 

I  stood  in  a  room  about  20  feet  square. 
The  blinds  were  drawn  and  the  room  was 
dark,  except  for  a  single  shaded  light 
over  the  center  of  a  workbench.  Its 
powerful  rays  focused  on  two  square 
magnetic  terminals  from  which  thick 
cables  ran  to  a  black  switchboard. 

An  F.B.I,  agent  in  a  smock  threw  a 
lever  and  a  heavy  humming  filled  the 
room.  "Give  me  the  'exhibit,' "  the 
agent  said  to  his  assistant.  The  assistant 
handed  him  a  sample  bar  of  cast  iron 
about  a  foot  long  which  had  been  cut 
from  a  larger  piece  of  metal. 

"Notice  there  isn't  a  mark  to  indicate 
where  the  stamped  number  has  been 
ground  off,"  the  agent  said.  I  ran  my 
fingers  over  the  metal.  There  was  not  a 
scratch. 

"Now  watch,"  he  said,  placing  the  bar 
between  the  terminals.  The  humming 
rose  to  a  whine.  The  assistant  picked  up 
a  rubber  hose  and  poured  an  oily,  red 
fluid  on  the  metal. 

"Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  oil  solu- 
tion," he  explained. 

Thin  curls  of  blue  smoke  rose  from 
the  ends  of  the  bar  where  they  touched 
the  terminals.  The  agent  pointed.  I 
saw  nothing  but  soupy  red  riffles  on  the 
bar.  Then  suddenly,  numbers  appeared, 
faint  at  first,  then  clearly  visible.  There 
they  were:  456-431.  The  agent  scribbled 
a  note  and  turned  off  the  current.  The 
numbers  vanished. 

"When  the  serial  number  was  stamped 
on  the  metal,  molecules  were  disturbed," 
the  agent  explained.  "This  magnet-flux 
sends  a  powerful  electric  current  through 
the  bar,  and  the  impulses  are  interrupted 
en  route  by  these  same  molecular  dis- 
turbances. You  might  say  the  impulses 
are  forced  to  detour,  upward  and  down- 
ward. In  doing  so  they  agitate  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  we  poured  on  the 
bar.  The  agitation  takes  the  outline  of 
the  numbers,  making  them  visible." 

This  is  not  the  only  "miracle"  per- 
formed each  day  in  the  G-men's  crime 
laboratory.     The   real   stratosphere   of 


crime  detection  comes  into  action  when 
a  hit-and-run  victim  is  involved.  Some- 
times the  only  bit  of  evidence  is  a  tiny 
fleck  of  paint  found  on  the  body  or  cloth- 
ing of  the  victim,  probably  from  the  car 
that  hit  him. 

The  paint  chip  is  rushed  to  the  F.B.I. 
laboratory,  and  in  a  few  hours  comes 
a  report:  "The  sample  may  be  from  a 
1942  Dodge,  originally  painted  bom- 
bardier blue,  repainted  gray,  but  now 
black." 

How  do  they  do  this?  First,  a  piece  of 
the  chip  is  carefully  mounted  in  clear 
plastic.  Then  it  is  studied  under  a  high- 
powered  microscope  by  experts  whose 
color  sense  would  amaze  even  the  styl- 
ists who  name  women's  stocking  shades. 
But  this  is  not  simply  a  color  test.  Car 
makers  use  different  types  of  paint,  as 
well  as  different  colors.  So  the  chip  can 
also  be  resolved  into  one  of  the  following 
categories:  lacquers,  synthetic  enamels, 
metallic  lacquers,  or  metallic  enamels. 

The  F.B.I,  possesses  more  than  1,000 
car-paint  samples  on  file  cards  and 
mounted  boards.  These  are  supplied  by 
either  the  paint  company  or  the  motor 
manufacturer.  But  the  test  doesn't  end 
here.  To  verify  the  visual  identification, 
a  bit  of  the  chip  is  burned  and  the  image 
of  the  flame  is  projected  on  a  spectro- 
graph. The  spectrogram  thus  obtained, 
when  compared  with  those  on  file,  gives 
evidence  that  will  stand  up  in  any  court 
in  the  land. 

"What  about  fingerprints  and  blood- 
stains? Do  they  play  any  part  in  running 
down  car  thieves,  now  that  you  have  all 
these  superscientific  devices?"  I  asked. 

In  answer,  an  assistant  director  of  the 
F.B.I,  showed  me  at  least  15  places  where 
car  thieves  leave  telltale  fingerprints  but 
do  not  realize  it.  No  matter  how  care- 
fully they  "clean  up"  after  they  ditch 
or  sell  a  stolen  car,  certain  spots  are 
overlooked,  and  the  F.B.I,  knows  where 
they  are. 

Going  beyond  the  car  thief  to  his  ac- 


complices, there  is  a  simpli 
fixing  guilt  on  a  drop  or  hangar, 
a  raid,  one  of  the  first  things  so 
G-men  is  the  die  or  stamp  used 
engine  numbers.  Each  die 
tiny  scratches,  the  equivalent  ol 
a  fingerprint,  which  transfer  to  th< 
block  when  a  new  number  is  si 
They  show  up  clearly  under  a 
scope.  Suppose  the  marks  on  a  n 
slolen-car  block  match  those  of  | 
taken  in  a  raid?    Enough  said. 
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A  Mol«'-  Ingenious  S 

Only  recently  have  the  big 
broken    up.      In    1946    there       ,  > 
Yelvington-Dyess  mob,  which  $•*/ 
over  six  Western  states.  One  of  \\  / 
ton's  more  ambitious  efforts  wa^ 
the  same  car  twice,  in  order  to  rt  / 
to  its  original  owner — and  make 
on  the  deal!     / 

Here's  how  his  scheme  worked  J 
a  car  was  stolen,  the  motor  numl 
changed  and  a  set  of  duplicate 
made.    The  car  was  then  soli 
junker  title.   After  the  sale  the 
immediately  restolen,  by  using  th  | 
cate  keys.    The  original  engine  ;  i 
was  then  replaced  and  the  car  aba  i 
near  the  address  of  its  legal  owner 
it  was  soon  recovered. 

The  car  which  some  innocent  i  Bill 
had  purchased  from  Yelvington)  item 
disappeared.  The  title  the  interim, 
held  was  to  nothing  but  a  vi  . 
vehicle  somewhere  far  away 
thieves  had  his  money,  and  t  'jm 
owner  had  his  car  back.  The  h  ce •' 
off  and  everybody  but  the  una  r™ 
middle  man  was  happy.  l" 

I  learned  that  it  is  sometimes  i  *:arl 
park  your  car  in  the  street  th. 
parking  lot  that  requires  you  t  "m 
your  key.     A  dishonest  attend; 
copy  the  number  of  your  key  and 
are  foolish  enough  to  leave  yourr  •  *!*■ 
tion  card  in  the  car,  he  can  leail  ' a 

ha.) 
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"Bill,  go  downstairs  to  the  phone  booth,  call  this  place,  ask 
them  how  I'm  doing  and  come  back  and  tell  me,  will  ya?" 


ss.    The  attendant  now  has 

sanation  he  needs  to  steal  your 

ire,  without  breaking  into  it. 

-making  shop  he  simply  gives 

■  of  the  key  and  the  make  and 

le  car  (he  doesn't  have  to  have 

key).    While  he  waits,  the 

consults  a  code  book,  puts  a 

hand-held  device  adjusted  to 

srs  in  the  code  book,  grips  it 

says,   "Fifty  cents,  please." 

is  a  key  that  will  open  and 

car.   No  questions  asked.  No 

Rouble,  no  breakage.  Just  locate 

|id  drive  it  away! 

thwart  this  by  using  a  dupli- 

has  no  number.     However, 

i  not  completely  thiefproof  for 

|t  can  still  get  the  number  from 

lock. 

car  is  stolen  and  you  report 
jolice,  don't  be  surprised  if  they 
|ier  calm  about  it.    They  want 
all  right,  and  they  will  do  all 
recover  your  car,  but  some- 
police  are   "victims"   them- 

ince,  a  common  trick  is  to 

|ar  stolen  when  the  owner  finds 

cket  on  it.  He  claims  he  parked 

|re  and  says  a  crook  must  have 

it  near  that  fireplug,  or  too 

le  corner. 

ions  on  Locks  Differ 

3tor  industry  as  a  whole  takes 
|il  view  of  what  can  be  done  to 
less  vulnerable.  "We  make 
^onest  men.  If  they  are  stolen 
aur  fault,"  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
|ide.     But  some  manufacturers 

lg  with  insurance  companies 
|better  door  and  ignition  locks. 

the  car  owner,  being  human, 
I  key  now  and  then,  or  breaks 
re  lock,  so  a  car  must  not  be 

icible. 
jiere  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
f)m  placing  a  secret  number  of 

jmewhere  on  the  chassis,  as  a 
J  identification  in  case  his  car  is 
id  the  engine  number  ground 

simplest  method  is  to  type  a 
kn  a  strip  of  paper  and  cover  it 
fch  tape.  Then  conceal  the  whole 
\  black  friction  tape.  He  should 
pot  for  it  that  is  not  exposed  to 

id  cannot  be  easily  found, 
ar  we  have  dealt  only  with  the 

angles.    There  is  much  more 
done. 
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There  is  no  logical  reason  why  every 
state  should  not  require  motor  vehicle 
titles,  yet  16  do  not.  Some  ask  only  for 
a  bill  of  sale,  which  is  easily  forged.  This 
gap  might  be  closed  by  Congress  with 
legislation  that  would  require  a  federal 
title  bearing  a  photograph  and  the  finger- 
prints of  the  owner.  States  deriving 
revenue  from  titles  would  oppose  this, 
but  the  loss  in  revenue  might  be  more 
than  offset  by  savings  in  law  enforcement 
by  insurance  companies  and  personal 
loss.  Motor  vehicles,  capable  of  travers- 
ing five  to  ten  states  in  a  day's  travel, 
should  be  federally  licensed,  like  air- 
planes. 

Auto  theft  •  statutes  of  the  various 
states  should  be  made  uniform.  Until 
recently,  for  instance,  it  was  not  a  felony 
to  steal  an  automobile  in  Louisiana,  but 
it  was  a  felony  to  steal  a  horse! 

A  permit  should  be  required  of  those 
seeking  duplicate  keys,  and  all  key 
makers  licensed.  Where  emergency 
service  is  needed,  in  case  of  lost  or 
broken  keys,  state  or  city  police  patrol 
cars  could  issue  emergency  permits  upon 
proper  identification  of  the  car  owner. 

State  police  radio  and  teletype  net- 
works should  be  expanded  and  mod- 
ernized. Interstate  police  teletype  now 
reaches  only  31  of  the  48  states. 

Whatever  may  be  the  long-range  solu- 
tion to  the  car-theft  problem,  the  motor- 
ist himself  can  do  more  than  anyone  else 
to  rid  America  of  a  crime  whose  full 
toll  of  lives  and  money  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  F.B.I., 
told  me  that  nine  tenths  of  all  car  stealing 
would  vanish  if  motorists  would  observe 
the  following  simple  "don'ts":  (1)  don't 
leave  a  car  unguarded  with  the  motor 
running;  (2)  don't  leave  ignition  keys  in 
the  car,  even  for  a  few  minutes;  (3) 
don't  leave  a  set  of  keys  hidden  in  the 
car;  (4)  don't  park  a  car  on  a  dark, 
deserted  street;  (5)  don't  fail  to  close  all 
windows,  fasten  ventilators  and  wind 
vents,  and  lock  all  doors;  (6)  don't  leave 
packages  or  other  tempting  property 
visible  inside  the  car. 

If  the  car  owner  will  do  this  much,  Mr. 
Hoover  declares,  the  F.B.I,  and  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  will  have  more 
time  and  money  to  devote  to  the  pro- 
fessionals. 

Car  thievery  was  reduced  15  per  cent 
last  year  over  the  preceding  year,  but  as 
long  as  it  remains  the  crime  with  the 
highest  potential  dollar  loss,  much  re- 
mains  to  be  done. 
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...and you're  getting  warm 


ROOM  "B."  This  room  stays  cleaner.  It's  evenly,  healthfully,  quickly 
heated  at  low  fuel  cost.  Slim,  trim  Trane  "Active  Airv 
Convectors  may  be  recessed  into  walk,  out  of  the  way.  No  hot 
surfaces  to  burn  hands,  damage  furniture.  A  room  that's  beautiful, 
practical,  comfortable  — because  it's  Trane-Heated ! 


"Active  Air"  heat .  .  .  new  way  to  winter  comfort! 

For  the  biggest  money's  worth  in  home  beauty  and  healthful  comfort,  use 
Trane  "Active  Air"  Convectors  with  any  steam  or  hot  water  system. 

The  advantages  of  modern,  "Active  Air"  heat  will  amaze  you.  So  get  all 
the  facts  now !  Send  the  coupon  today  for  valuable  free  booklet. 


The  Trane  Company,  Dipt.  A39,  LaCroue,  Wit. 

—  or  Trane  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

I  want  to  »ee  your  full-color  photographs  of  beautiful 

rooms,  and  learn  mort  about  Trane  Convector  heating. 

Pleate  tend  me  your  free  book  "How  To  Live  in  June 

All  Winter." 
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When  acid  indigestion, 
heartburn  and  sour 
stomach  follow  too 
much  smoking  or  other 
over-indulgence,  get  al- 
most instant  relief  with 
TutnB!  Easy  to  take  as 
candy  mints,  one  or  two 
Turns  neutralize  excess 
acid  jiffy-quick.  You 
feel  better  fast!  No  bak- 
ing soda  in  Turns.  No 
danger  of  overalkalizing 
— no  acid  rebound.  Get 
Turns  this  very  day — 
carry  Turns  with  you 
always! 
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To  ltd  bttler, 

try  one  or  two  TUMS 
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NEED  A  LAXATIVE  TOO? 


wasn't  coming,  she  wasn't  ever  coming. 
The  only  thing  he  would  ever  know 
about  her  was  that  she  walked  her  dog 
in  the  courtyard  nightly.  He  started 
gloomily  back  to  his  apartment.  He  had 
taken  a  dozen  steps  when  he  became 
aware  of  someone  breathing  on  the  back 
of  his  neck. 

Pete  turned  to  the  fat  policeman  and 
said,  "I  haven't  done  anything.  You 
have  nothing  on  me.  Go  soak  your 
head—" 

"Now  don't  get  sore,"  said  the  cop. 
"Now  take  it  easy,  friend.  The  people 
said  she  was  kidnaped." 

They  had  reached  Thatcher's  apart- 
ment and  the  policeman's  footsteps 
dragged.  "So  yah  got  a  television,"  he 
said.  "I  never  seen  one  in  a  house.  I 
never  seen  one  where  a  guy  could 
set  down  and  enjoy  it.  I  only  seen 
'em  standin'  up." 

Pete  hesitated,  then  said, 
"Come  in." 

The  policeman  appropriated 
the  big  chair  while  Thatcher 
twirled  the  dials.  He  came  upon 
a  program  on  how  to  embroider 
and  maliciously  left  it  there.  The 
cop  stared  glassily  at  it  for  some 
minutes.  "Can  yah  get  channel 
six?"  he  said  finally.  "It  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  night  they  got 
rassling  on  channel  six." 

Pete  glared  at  him  in  the  dark- 
ness, then  spun  the  dial  and 
presently  two  hairy  and  muscular 
behemoths  were  making  threat- 
ening gestures  at  each  other. 

"Hey,"  said  the  policeman  ex- 
citedly, "that's  McGurk,  the 
dirty  bum.  I  hope  he  gets  it  good. 
Hey,  howja  like  that  leg  scissors? 
Kill  the  bum!" 

He  sat  there  and  the  bouts 
continued  and  Pete  went  in  and 
undressed  and  came  back  in  pa- 
jamas, yawning  elaborately  and 
making  such  motions  as  noisily 
putting  the  milk  bottles  outside 
and  pulling  down  the  shades  and 
the  policeman  sat  there  trans- 
fixed until  a  sudden  fall  ended 
the  final  bout. 

"Much  obliged,"  said  the  po- 
liceman, hoisting  his  bulk  out  of 
the  big  chair.  "Yah  got  a  nice 
set  there,  only  I'd  say  that  in  Gilhooley's 
saloon  they  get  a  better  picture."  So 
saying  he  passed  out  into  the  night  and 
Pete  slammed  the  door. 

THE  next  night,  Pete  plodded  up  the 
walk,  and  the  blonde  was  there  with 
her  dog.  He  knew  her  name  now  and 
possibly  that  could  be  considered  as 
progress.  "I  hope  the  little  girl  is  all 
right,  Miss  Merritt,"  he  said,  and  she 
smiled  and  assured  him  that  she  was. 

"Well,"  Thatcher  said,  and  the  girl 
smiled  coolly,  and  Pete  got  red  again 
and  tripped  over  his  big  feet  and  said 
he  was  mighty  glad  to  know  there  were 
no  ill  effects,  and  went  on  cursing  to  his 
apartment.  He  opened  the  door  and 
fell  into  the  arms  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
kids  who  packed  the  hall. 

"Let  the  man  through,"  said  one,  and 
no  sooner  did  he  have  the  door  un- 
locked than  they  swarmed  past  him  and 
fought  for  choice  seats.  Pete  switched 
the  dials,  found  a  Western  and  sidled 
past  them  and  out  into  the  kitchen. 

By  seven  thirty  the  last  of  the  children 
had  departed.  Thatcher  ran  the  vacuum, 
scraped  a  little  mud  off  two  of  the  chairs, 
stacked  in  one  corner  three  sweaters,  a 
hat,  a  rag  doll,  and  one  rubber  that  had 
been  left,  and  settled  down  to  relax  and 
enjoy  himself.  He  stretched  out  and  the 
doorbell  rang.  Pete  permitted  himself  a 
small  dream.  Miss  Susan  Merritt  might 
be  there. 


VENI,  VIDI,  VIDEO 

Continued  from  page  24 

He  opened  the  door  and  shuddered  as 
he  looked  at  the  grinning  visage  of  Mrs. 
Feible  from  upstairs.  Behind  her  was  a 
small  bald-headed  man  with  a  collar  two 
sizes  too  large  for  him. 

"Why,  Mr.  Hatcher,"  said  Mrs.  Feible 
with  a  giggle,  "I  been  telling  Sam  we 
ought  to  get  more  friendly  with  the 
neighbors.  We've  been  meaning  to  drop 
in  and  pay  a  visit  ever  since  you  moved 
in  but  Sam's  been  out  to  lodge  meeting 
nights  and  what  with  this  and  that — " 

"If  it  ain't  one  thing  it's  been  two  oth- 
ers," said  Sam  Feible  and  reached  out 
his  hand.  "Mighty  glad  to  know  you, 
Mr.  Fletcher." 

They  moved  inside  and  Mrs.  Feible 
stopped  short  and  said,  "Land  sakes, 
Sam,  Mr.  Hatcher's  got  himself  a  televi- 
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Ultimately  the  Feibles  depa 
Pete  made  his  resolution.  P 
hated.  Animals  he  liked  even 
things  as  aardvarks  and  horn 
and  scorpions.  It  was  just  th< 
race  that  he  detested,  include 
and  children.  .  .  . 

Pete  came  home  the  next  r 
did  not  pause  upon  seeing  Susa 
airing  her  dog.  He  nodded  cole 
and  went  on  and  opened  the  ou 
ment  door  and  found  the 
jammed  with  small  fry.  "Son 
he  said.    "The  television's  brol 
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Crocuses  in  every  lawn, 
Birds  in  every  steeple; 
Everything  is  balmier, 
Particularly  people. 

— ETHEL  JACOBSON 


HOPE  departed  from  their  f  \ 
a  twinge  went  through  lr 
might  as  well  have  said  that  Sai  f 
had  slit  his  throat. 

"What  happened?"  sa  | 
girl,  her  voice  cracking 

Pete  hardened  his  he  ^ 
cathode  jammed  the  I 
he   said.      "Just   one 
things,  kids." 

The  children  we: 
Pete  went  inside  and  c 
door.  He  went  into  the 
poured  a  beer,  came  I 
turned  on  the  television 
Western  feature  for  t 
was  just  starting.  He 
in,  sat  back  and  preparf 
joy  himself. 

But    something    was 
somehow  he  had  the  f< 
was  not  alone.    He  twit* 
discomfort,    then    tun 
looked  behind  him  at 
dow.    It  was  a  mass  of 
faces,  cold  blue  noses 
against  the  glass.     Tbt  : 
children's  faces  were  af  !s 
lower    panes,    the    lar, 
above,  all  eyes  on  the  I 
set.     They  could  see 
they  could  not  hear. 

Pete  went  over  and  tf^  ° 
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sion  set.  And  one  of  them  big  screens 
that  won't  hurt  a  body's  eyes." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Feible  feebly, 
not  nearly  as  expert  a  dissembler  as  his 
wife.  "I  declare  we're  just  in  time  to  see 
the  June  Jimpson  show.  Course  we've 
heard  her  on  radio  for  years  but  we 
never  have  seen  her." 

Pete  went  over  and  did  the  business 
with  the  dials.  He  sat  down  on  the  foot- 
stool and  Sam  Feible  took  the  big  chair, 
scrutinized  the  screen  and  said  pontifi- 
cally,  "You  got  her  a  little  too  dark, 
don't  you  think?" 

Pete  muttered  to  himself  and  turned 
a  dial.  He  sat  back  silently  and  watched 
the  show  and  presently  he  realized  that 
it  was  warm  in  the  apartment.  He 
thought  suddenly  of  beer.  Simultane- 
ously Sam  Feible  looked  at  him  and 
coughed  a  hacking  cough  and  said  noth- 
ing, but  his  eyes  were  eloquent. 

The  June  Jimpson  program  ended  and 
in  the  interval  between  programs  there 
came  a  beer  commercial.  A  bottle  came 
on  the  screen,  a  bottle  so  cold  it  was 
sweating.  The  bottle  was  tilted  in  the 
air,  and  beer  gurgled  and  sang  into  a 
glass.  Pete's  tongue  was  a  piece  of  felt 
between  his  teeth,  his  throat  was  a  gravel 
pit.  He  sat  there  and  swore  to  himself 
a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  die  of  thirst, 
he  would  roll  over  on  the  floor  and  gasp 
out  his  last  choked  breath  with  black- 
ened tongue  before  he  poured  a  beer  for 
Feible  and  his  wife. 


swung  from  the  screen 
He  reached  up  one 
grasped  the  cord  of  the 
shade  and  eighteen  pair f*  <}'« 
never  wavered   from 
that  spelled  their  doon 
His  grip  relaxed,  he1 
the  door  and  said,  W 
Come  in." 
They  forgave  him.    They  tr 
and  overflowed  the  room  and  t 
est  girl  won  the  race  to  the  t 
parked  her  gum  under  the  seai 
there  happily  while  Thatcher  p 
footing  past  them  and  went  oi 
kitchen  to  fry  a  brace  of  eggs  fofc  sot 
He  sat  down  at  the  table  thin!  P  his 
tastic  thoughts  of  posting  lepi 
smallpox  signs  outside  his  apart  : 
began  his  lonely  meal  and  a 
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shouted,   "Come   on,   boys,  mlficii 
'em  off  at  Piute  Pass,"  and  a  j 
off  and  Thatcher  stabbed  himse 
cheek  with  his  fork. 

At  seven  thirty  the  room  wi 
Pete  sank  into  his  chair  and  h 
at  the  doorbell.   He  detected  a 
the  hall,  a  typical  Mrs.  Feibl 
Suddenly  the  years  of  breeding 
from  him. 

"Why     don't    you    try 
saloon?"  he  shouted. 

There  was  no  other  sound 
ment  and  then  the  outer  d 
shut.  Frozen  to  his  chair,  Pete 
form  scurry  past  his  window 
flagstone  path. 

Horror-struck,    he    rose    and ' 
outside.    Mrs.  Feible  was  on  tl  I 
clutching  the  evening  paper  and  4\  ■■ 
past  her  and  outside  and  call 
tically,  "Miss  Merritt." 

She  scudded  ahead  of  him 
dark  and  her  apartment  door  s 
He  went  back   and   feverishly 
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fc.ie  telephone  book  and  dialed 
un:r  and  at  last  heard  her  voice 

B,"  he  said  confusedly.    "Pete 
iet  I  thought  it  was  somebody 
;ght— " 

fectly  all  right,  Mr.  Thatcher," 
"I  wanted  to  see  the  cooking 
i>ut  it  was  foolish  of  me.  It 
i  you  to  tears  anyway.  Do  for- 

was  babbling  about  his  love 

j  programs,  she  hung  up.   He 

aver  to  the  big  chair  and  sat 

watched  ze  chef  prepare  ze 

to  work  the  next  morning  and 
op  he  came  upon  a  foreman 
d  of,  Danny  Wisniski. 
you  bought  a  television  set," 
id.    "Pretty  slick,  hey?    I  bet 
d  you  really  enjoy  yourself." 
d  wanly  and  said  that  it  was 
ad  an  afterthought  and  told 
drop  up  and  take  a  look 
He  went  on  about  his  work, 
at  five  and  Susan   Merritt 
nading   with   her   dog.    He 
er  and  Miss  Merritt  smiled 
ete  was  going  to  apologize  all 
but  the  dog  barked  steadily  at 
e  gave  it  up  and  trudged  into 
cnt    hall,    wedged    full    of 
youngsters    who    greeted 
ble  cries  of  joy. 
were  gone  an  hour  later.  It 
ay  night,  a  night  when  many 
it  out.  Pete  stood  in  his  apart- 
looked  across  the  court  at 
42.    It  was  a  duplex  and  a 
on  upstairs.    Probably  Susan 
getting  dressed.    Probably 
would  be  taking  her  out  to- 

g  love  to  her,  the  bum. 
ped  into  a  chair  in  front  of 
ion  set,  and  at  nine  rose  and 
0  the  misty  night  again.  He 
g  man  coming  up  the  flag- 
a  clean-cut,  collar-ad  young 
a  box  of  flowers  under  one 
door  of  apartment  42  opened, 
the  young  man  and  closed 
itting  out  the  light.  Pete  went 
slumped  in  the  big  chair  and 
eU  rang. 

kill  that  Feible,"  Pete  said. 
ae  eyes  of  his  wife  I  will  dis- 
lim."  He  wrenched  open  the 
handsome  young  couple  were 
ere,  looking  slightly  nervous, 
we're  nervy,"  the  young  man 
t  you  know  now  it  is  with  the 
f»n  tonight.  We  took  a  chance, 
ject,  just  say  so." 


neb 
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looked    gloomily    at    them. 

e  in,"  he  said.  He  tuned  the  set 

a  preliminary  fight  under  way. 

le   spoke   admiringly   and   at 


.;-    Dut  his  set,  to  Pete's  surprise. 

insisted  that  he  sit  in  the  big 
e  felt  better.  He  was  beginning 
there  might  be  some  human 
t  in  the  world  when  the  door- 
and  he  found  Frank  Wisniski 

half  a  dozen  other  men. 
un't  okay,"  said  Frank,  "just 
ord.  Just  give  us  the  high  sign 

hit  the  road,  Mr.  Thatcher." 

ahead,"  Pete  said. 

waved  them   in.    "Easy   with 

keg,  Stanley,"  he  said,  and 
Pete.  "If  you're  good  enough 
j  see  the  fight,  why,  we  figured 
vt  could  do  was  bring  the  beer, 
ome  cases  here — all  good  and 

lughtta  be  enough  in  case  any 
wn  friends  drop  around.    Take 

out  in  the  kitchen,  Stanley. 
t  a  bottle  opener?" 
>or  had  not  been  closed  and 
Pete  saw  that  Sam  Feible  and 
were  in  the  room  and  another 

with  whiskers  he  had  never 
re.  Pete  felt  someone  breathing 
i  \-    :k.  The  fat  policeman  eased  by 
>eat  Sam  Feible  to  the  big  chair 
■iash. 
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"Beer,"  said  Frank  Wisniski,  popping 
into  the  room  with  a  tray  of  glasses.  Pete 
accepted  one  and  turned  to  the  door 
where  Susan's  parents  were  standing. 

Susan's  father  said,  "We  saw  the  peo- 

Ele  thronging  in.  Don't  know  if  it's  open 
ouse  or  not — " 

"Glad  to  have  you,  Mr.  Merritt,"  said 
Pete.  "I'm  afraid  we  won't  have  enough 
glasses — " 

"I'll  run  over  and  get  some,"  Mrs. 
Merritt  said.  "Some  of  the  folks  in  our 
building  across  would  love  to  come  if 
you  don't  mind.  They  wouldn't  ask,  not 
knowing  you — " 

"How  about  Susan?"  said  Pete.  "Do 
you  think  she  might — I  mean  would  she 
— does  she  care — " 

"Susan,  when  we  left,"  said  Mr.  Mer- 
ritt, "was  sitting  on  the  davenport  with 
her  young  man.  I  don't  imagine  they'll 
be  interested  in  fighting.  Ha,  ha,  ha." 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  Pete  hollowly. 

HE  DIDNT  count  noses.  Ten  minutes 
later  at  a  guess  there  were  about 
thirty  people  in  the  audience.  Wisniski 
and  his  boys  were  running  beer  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  living  room,  and  on  the 
screen  the  referee  had  his  arms  around 
the  fighters  and  was  saying,  "Now  bot' 
youse  boys  break  clean — " 

Everybody  was  there  but  Susan,  Pete 
thought.  The  doorbell  rang  and  he  got 
the  door  open  and  saw  a  young  man 
there  and  beside  the  young  man,  Susan 
Merritt. 

Susan  said,  "This  is  Mr.  Devlin,  Mr. 
Thatcher." 

Devlin  said,  "I'm  really  keen  to  see 
this  fight,  Mr.  Thatcher — if  you  don't 
mind." 

Pete  stepped  outside  the  door  and 
Susan  and  Devlin  went  inside.  Pete  stood 
out  there  in  the  hall  by  himself.  There 
was  not  even  standing  room  in  the  apart- 
ment now. 

Devlin  was  standing  on  tiptoe,  eyes 
only  for  the  screen,  but  Susan  slipped  out 
into  the  hall. 

"I'll  stand  out  here,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  really  care  about  fights." 

"I  do,"  said  Pete.  "But  not  now.  I'd 
rather  look  at  you."  He  had  a  sudden 
bold  idea.  Softly  he  closed  the  door  and 
they  were  standing  together  in  the  hall 
and  Susan  laughed. 

"You've  had  a  hard  time,"  she  said. 
"It'll  get  better.  I  know  of  three  people 
in  the  apartment  who  are  having  sets 
installed  next  week.  You  won't  be  pes- 
tered so  much  by  the  children." 

"They're  pretty  good  kids,"  Pete  said. 
"I  was  going  to  shut  them  out  of  it  but 
I  couldn't  be  that  much  of  a  heel." 

"You're  very  nice,"  she  said,  and 
flushed  a  little  looking  at  him.  "I  didn't 
like  you  at  first — I  didn't  like  the  way 
you  gave  me  the  eye  every  day  when  I 
was  walking  the  dog.  I  thought  you  were 
terribly  fresh." 

"I  wanted  to  be,"  Pete  said.  Gently  he 
urged  her  down  the  hall  and  outside. 

"I  feel  terribly  guilty,"  Susan  said, 
"keeping  you  from  seeing  the  fight. 
Wait!  We  can  see  it  from  here." 

They  paused  before  the  window  and 
Pete  helped  her  up  on  the  window  sill. 
Pete  stood  beside  her,  looking  in  through 
the  window  at  the  television  set.  The 
boys  were  slugging  it  out  in  the  ring  and 
Frank  Wisniski  was  running  in  from  the 
kitchen  with  a  tray  of  beer  glasses. 

Pete  put  his  arm  around  Susan  be- 
cause her  perch  was  precarious  and  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  she  fell  and 
hurt  herself.  She  didn't  mind,  she  held 
his  hand.  Pete  stood  close  to  her  and 
looked  inside  his  apartment  at  the  fight. 
But  instead  of  seeing  himself  and  the 
screen  and  the  sardine-packed  room  he 
saw  a  future  evening  with  himself  and 
Susan  sitting  in  the  big  chair.  And  the 
door  would  be  locked  and  bolted  with  a 
chain  and  the  shades  would  be  drawn 
and  there  would  be  nobody  in  the  room 
at  all,  just  himself  and  Susan  and  the 
television  set. 


You'll  look  fit. 


feel  fit... 


MT.  ROCK 
COAT 

because  "they  fit" 


m 


They  fit  because  they  have  extra  width 
from  here  to  there,  keeping  the  lapels  flat. 


They  fit  because  extra  depth  from  here  to 
there  makes  collar  snug,  shoulders  smooth. 


They  fit  because  they  put  you  in  the  middle 
of  your  coat,  where  you  should  be. 


GABARDINE  TOPCOATS ...  in  a  choice  of  three  fine  gabardines, 
and  a  variety  of  new  colors.  Ardsley's  fine-twill,  silken  finish  .  .  . 
Globetrotter  for  rough  all-weather,  all-purpose  wear ...  or  a  rich 
English  import.  Tailored  to  fit  you  by  Mt.  Rock.  The  IRVING,  as 
illustrated,  $60  to  $80.  With  zip-in  lining,  $72.50  to  $92.50.  Other 
Mt.  Rock  Coats  $50  to  $125. 

Write  Dept.  C-l  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
MT.  ROCK  COATS    .    15   HAND  STREET,   ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 


Featuring  exclusive  fabrics  by  Ardsley,  Cerey,  Continental,  and  Worumbo 
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Colliers  1st  Annual  All-Ameridl 


By  BILL  FAY 

PICKED  FOR  THE  TALENTS  THEY 
NEED  IN  ACTION  RATHER  THAN 
RULE-BOOK  STARTING  POSITIONS, 
THIS  TEAM  IS  THE  HOTTEST  NEWS 
STORY  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  SPORTS 


HE  conventional  basketball  line-up  lists 
two  forwards,  one  center  and  two 
guards.  The  players  occupy  these  fixed 
positions  approximately  ten  seconds 
in  a  forty-minute  game — during  the 
center  jumps  which  start  the  halves. 

During  the  other  39  minutes  and  50  seconds,  each 
player  is  a  specialist.  He  contributes  a  skill  that 
adds  up  to  balanced  team  strength  in  this  era  of 
lightning-fast,  high-scoring  basketball.  Coaches 
have  their  own  names  for  these  special  skills.  In 
the  coaches'  vernacular,  a  player  is  a  work  horse, 
a  quarterback,  a  driver,  a  front-court  feeder,  a 
shooter  or  a  fireman. 

Shortly  after  Christmas,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Basketball  Coaches  entered  into  a  long-term 
agreement  to  select  the  annual  All-America  basket- 
ball team  for  Collier's.  It  was  decided  then  to  pick 
All-America  players  for  their  essential  skills — not 
to  fill  outdated  positions  in  a  conventional  line-up. 
The  result  is  an  All-America  team  which  may 
startle  you  at  first  glance. 

Vince  Boryla,  University  of  Denver  center,  is  the 
work  horse  on  Collier's  All-America  line-up.  Ralph 
Beard,  University  of  Kentucky  guard,  is  the  quar- 
terback; Bill  Erickson,  University  of  Illinois  guard, 
is  the  driver;  Ed  Macauley,  St.  Louis  University 
center,  is  the  front-court  feeder;  Ernie  Vandeweghe, 
Colgate  University  center,  is  the  shooter;  and  Jim 
Mclntyre,  University  of  Minnesota  center,  is  the 
fireman,  the  indispensable,  all-position  substitute. 

Now,  let's  find  out  why  the  coaches  talk  about 
work  horses  and  quarterbacks.  Herbert  (Buck) 
Read,  coach  at  Western  Michigan  College,  presi- 
dent of  the  coaches  association  and  chairman  of 
Collier's  All-America  Basketball  Board,  explains: 

"You  can't  evaluate  players  on  scoring  records 
alone.  Each  year  you  find  many  players  with  phe- 
nomenal records — players  who  average  20  points  a 
game,  or  better.  Theoretically,  if  you  picked  five 
such  scoring  wizards  on  your  All-America,  you 
would  have  a  team  capable  of  manufacturing  at 
least  100  points  per  game. 

"Actually,  as  a  team  your  five  wizards  probably 
would  have  trouble  making  40  points  a  game.  You 
can't  score  if  you  don't  have  the  ball,  and  not  all 
scoring  specialists  have  the  physical  equipment  to 
grab  rebounds  off  the  board  consistently." 

This  is  what  the  coaches  mean  when  they  speak 
of  the  various  specialists. 

Every  team  must  have  a  work  horse — a  big, 
brawny,  aggressive  fellow  well  over  six  feet  tall. 
The  bigger  the  better.  A  team  can't  do  business 
without  him.  On  defense,  he  gets  up  there  and  takes 
rebounds  away  from  the  opponents.  On  offense,  he 
works  under  the  basket  and  grabs  the  misses. 
When  you  consider  that  the  best  shooters  make 
only  about  30  per  cent  of  their  shots  from  all  zones, 
it  is  apparent  how  necessary  the  work  horse  really 
is.  He's  the  difference  between  having  the  ball  or 
not  having  it. 

After  the  work  horse  gains  control,  the  quarter- 


VINCE  BORYLA,  Center,  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

ALL-AMERICA  POSITION:    Work  Horte 

A  junior  from  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  Boryla's  6  feet  4  inches  and  215  pounds  of  fight  have  ma 
a  champion  wrestler  under  both  backboards — the  quality  needed  in  the  ball-controlling  work  ^ 
In  addition,  he  has  three  equally  effective  ways  of  shooting.  He  has  a  deadly  jump  shot,  ca 
with  either  hand,  or  fire  from  the  outside  with  an  unorthodox  two-hander  (he  holds  the  ball 
shoots  from  eye  level  rather  than  from  the  normal  chest  position).  The  21-year-old  Hoos 
scored  36  points  against  St.  John's  in  Madison  Square  Garden — 20  of  them  coming  consec 


RALPH  REARD,  Guard,  UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 

ALL-AMERICA  POSITION:   Quarterback 

Like  many  a  famous  quarterback  of  the  gridiron,  Ralph  Beard  is  the  smallest  man  on  the  ■ 
5  feet  10  inches  tall  and  175  pounds.  This  21-year-old  senior  from  Louisville  is  the  spaj 
of  Kentucky's  defending  N.C.A.A.  champions  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  fastest 
college  basketball.  He's  an  adhesive  player  on  defense — always  assigned  to  guard  the  op:j 
top  scorer.  An  excellent  one-hand  shot  from  the  inside,  Beard  is  even  more  deadly  with  tv» 
from  the  center  court.    On  a  good  night,  he  may  cinch  as  many  as  50  per  cent  of  his  field  g 
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ifllege  Basketball  Team 


BILL  ERICKSON,  Guard,  UNIVERSITY  OE  ILLINOIS 

ALL-AMERICA  POSITION:   Driver 

An  unconventional  but  highly  successful  maneuver  characterizes  the  play 
of  this  junior  from  Rockford,  Illinois.  He  specializes  in  driving  under  the 
basket  for  scores  in  this  way:  He  dribbles  in  from  the  right  side,  moves 
under  the  basket,  past  the  basket,  then  twists  and  flips  with  his  rignt  hand 
from  the  left  side  of  the  floor.  He's  6  feet  1  inch  tall,  weighs  184  pounds 
and  is  20  years  old.  In  three  years  of  college  play,  Erickson  has  the 
enviable  record  of  cashing  in  35  per  cent  of  all  his  field  goal  attempts 


-few 


V 


•  MACAULEY,  Center,  ST.  LOOS  UNIVERSITY 

ALL-AMERICA   POSITION:    Front-Court  Feeder 


iD-year-old  senior  from  St.  Louis  is  a  coach's  dream  for  the  front- 
i -  :-.s  feeder  job.  He  handles  a  basketball  as  deftly  as  shortstop  Marty 
"  -^h  fields  a  baseball.  He  makes  every  play  look  easy — which  has  won 
test  in*  nickname  of  Easy  Ed.  Opponents  can't  get  near  the  ball  when  Ed 
the  PSlt  at  extended  arm's  length — he's  6  feet  8  inches  tall.  But  being 
(ritb**  ke  the  Eiffel  Tower  (he  weighs  only  180  pounds)  has  its  disad- 
5eki  I  es — when  the  team  takes  to  the  road,  Ed  needs  two  upper  berths 


E.  VANDEWEGHE,  Center,  COLGATE  UNIVERSITY 

ALL-AMERICA  POSITION:   Shooter 

There  is  no  kind  of  shot  this  20-year-old  senior  from  Oceanside,  New  York, 
can't  make.  He's  equally  good  on  a  lay-up,  pivot,  hook  or  set.  In  his  first 
three  years  of  college  play  he  has  scored  1,007  points  and  holds  the  Colgate 
record  with  35  points  in  one  game.  He  has  been  averaging  better  than 
20  points  per  game  this  season.  The  6-foot  3-inch  190-pounder's  record 
is  more  remarkable  when  vou  know  that  he  didn't  take  to  basketball  until 
his  soccer-enthused  family  moved   to  the   United   States  from  Canada 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JOHN  CULLEN  MURPHY 
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back  takes  charge.  The  quarterback  must  be  ex- 
tremely fast  and  an  unerring  passer.  He  directs  the 
backcourt  maneuvering — sets  up  the  plays. 

Finally,  when  the  play  is  set,  the  driver  carries  the 
ball  into  scoring  position.  He  must  be  fast-starting 
and  a  clever,  instinctive  dribbler.  He  must  be  able 
to  dribble  through  to  score — if  the  opening  is  big 
enough.  If  the  hole  closes,  he  must  be  able  to  pass 
the  ball  to  the  feeder. 

The  feeder  must  do  many  things  well.  He  works 
around  the  basket  inside  the  foul  line.  If  guarded 
loosely,  he  scores  on  hook  shots,  pivoting  either  left 
or  right.  If  covered,  he  sizes  up  the  whole  offensive 
picture  in  a  split  second — and  feeds  the  ball  to  the 
teammate  in  the  best  scoring  position. 

Of  course,  the  shooter  should  be  open  and  the 
feeder  should  get  the  ball  to  him.  The  shooter  is  the 
best  shot.  He  must  be  a  double-threat  man,  able  to 
shoot  from  outside  or  dribble  in  with  a  fast  change 
of  pace.  Naturally,  he  is  the  feeder's  primary  target. 

But  what  about  that  sixth  man?   That  fireman? 

Every  player  has  a  bad  night  occasionally,  and  in 
almost  every  tight  game  there  comes  the  make-or- 
break  point.  At  the  psychological  moment,  a  coach 
must  have  a  fireman  ready  for  action.  The  fireman 
must  be  versatile  enough  to  replace  the  player  who 
is  having  an  off  night — or  perhaps  needs  a  rest.  And 
the  fireman  should  be  a  spark  plug — a  player  who 
can  rouse  a  team  emotionally,  inspire  it  to  peak 
performance.  There  are  players  like  that — and 
every  coach  needs  a  good  fireman,  to  have  a  well- 
balanced  team. 

The  system  used  in  selecting  these  stars  is  iden- 
tical with  the  authoritative  method  used  in  picking 
Collier's  All-America  football  team  last  fall. 

An  All-America  basketball  board,  which  con- 
sists of  a  coach  from  each  major  competitive 
section  of  the  country,  did  the  job.  Clair  Bee  of 
Long  Island  University  represented  the  East; 
Adolph  Rupp  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  the 
South;  Ozzie  Cowles  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, the  Middle  West;  Hank  Iba  of  Oklahoma 
A  &  M,  the  Southwest;  Everett  Dean  of  Stanford 
University,  the  Far  West;  and  serving  as  chairman, 
Herbert  Read. 

Assisting  throughout  but  especially  active  in  the 
first  two  steps  were  the  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Basketball  Coaches. 

The  selection  process  involved  three  steps. 

Step  one:  The  coaches  studied  the  players  in  their 
own  sections  of  the  country,  watching  them  in  game 
action.  They  followed  their  season's  records  from 
scouting  reports.  They  rechecked  first  impressions 
by  examining  game  movies. 

Step  two:  The  coaches  voted  for  the  players  who, 
on  the  basis  of  personal  observation,  deserved  All- 
America  consideration.  This  nation-wide  ballot 
produced  the  five  regional  All-Star  teams  published 
last  week. 

Step  three:  Collier's  All-America  Board  of  distin- 
guished coaches  studied  the  five  regional  teams  and 
picked  the  six  outstanding  stars.  Selections  were 
based  on  personal  observation  by  board  members 
and  close  study  of  game  movies. 

Although  the  practice  has  not  been  as  highly 
publicized,  basketball  coaches  film  their  games  as 
extensively  as  do  football  coaches — and  for  the 
same  reason.  The  movies  uncover  individual 
faults  as  well  as  errors  in  team  strategy.  They  are 
the  only  practical  and  fair  method  of  evaluating 
and  comparing  All-America  candidates  who  do  not 
oppose  one  another  or  do  not  compete  against  com- 
mon opponents. 

Collier's  originated  the  All-America  tradition  by 
picking  the  first  All-America  football  team  60  years 
ago.  Our  alliance  with  the  coaches  who  control  col- 
lege football  and  basketball  is  a  logical  and  signifi- 
cant development  in  Collier's  All-  America  tradition. 
It  sets  a  common  and  authoritative  All-America 
standard  for  the  two  outstanding  and  most  popular 
college  sports.  It  will  do  much  to  eliminate  con- 
fused claims  arising  from  selections  made  by  va- 
rious groups  which  attempt  to  imitate  Collier's 
All-America  teams. 


JIM  McINTYRE,  Center,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

ALL-AMERICA  POSITION:   Fireman 

The  sixth  man  on  Collier's  new-style  All-America  basketball  team  is  an  indispensable,  all-pc 
Hon  man.    He's  got  to  do  everything  well  and  be  able  to  inspire  bis  teammates  when  the  goii 
is  toughest.     That  description  fits  6-foot  9V2-inch  Jim  Mclntyre.     This  21-year-old  senior  fro 
Minneapolis  puts  everything  he's  got  into  his   game.     He's  235  pounds  of  fighting  firer 


Collier's  All-Amerien  Basketball  Board 


Far  West:  Everett  Dean       Chairman:  Herbert  Read 
Stanford  University  Western  Michigan 


South:   Adolph  Rupp 
University  of  Kentucky 


Mid  West:  Ozzie  Cowles  East:  Clair  Bee 

University  of  Minnesota       Long  Island   University 


Southwest:  Hank  Iba 
Oklahoma  A  &  M 
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There  s  nothing  like  it. . . 

absolutely  nothing 


Your  favorite  partner,  a  delightful  buffet 

add  foaming,  bubbling  Budweiser  and  you  have  the 

finest  sip-and-nibble  combination  ever  known. 

Each  brilliant  glassful  spells  taste  appeal 

and  eye  appeal  unmatched  by  any  other  beer. 

Live  life,  every  golden  minute  of  it. 

Enjoy  Budweiser,  every 

golden  drop  of  it. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST.  LOUIS 


Budweiser 

TRADE     MARK     REG     U    S    PAT.  OFF 

Preferred  everywhere  because  of  its 
inimitable   taste,   costly   ingredients, 

Intidpr   ndfind    nnn    nntuml   rnt-hntintinti 
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THE  ESPLANADE—  Broad- 
shouldered  belted  trench  model 
of  fine  gabardine.  "Cravenette'* 
processed. 

THE  MALL  (left)  —  Same  as 
Esplanade  but  featuring  zip-out 
lining  of  all-uool  plaid. 


No  matter  which  style  you  prefer 
— single-breasted,  double-breasted 
or  trench — you'll  find  the  season's 
handsomest  selection  bears  the 
famous  Plymouth  label.  Sewman- 
ship— minute  details  of  fine  quality 
tailoring  —  makes  every  Plymouth 
Weather-Ready  Coat  smarter  and 
longer-wearing.  At  leading  stores 
everywhere. 

*Sewmanship  features 


1.  Crush 


resistant  front 
and  collar 


2.  Sag-proof  3.  Tested 

tailored  weather-resistant 

front  finishes 


^^^^m **~       Of  BOSTOt 


Smart  Rainwear  for  Men 

Plymouth  Manufacturing  Co. 

495  Albany  St.,  Boston  18,  Mast. 
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said  the  words,  she  knew.  Pride  Dawson 
had  put  it  there.  And  he  had  done  so 
because  he  wanted  to  see  her  again.  I'll 
have  to  give  it  back,  she  thought,  as  she 
reached  for  the  cord  to  pull  the  driver's 
leg;  the  stage  jolted  to  a  stop  and  she  got 
down. 

Now,  she  thought,  I'll  have  blocks  to 
walk  and  through  the  Whisky  Wards, 
too.  But  it  was  just  about  here  that  he 
went  into  that  saloon — only  a  few  streets 
over. 

She  was  walking  now,  straight  down 
the  side  street  toward  the  Bowery  block 
where  she  had  seen  Pride  that  morning. 
The  street  on  which  she  was  walking 
clung  grimly  to  its  respectability.  It  was 
unpaved,  and  every  other  house  showed 
a  broad  expanse  of  dusty  street  in  front 
of  it  where  the  frugal  residents  had  re- 
fused to  pay  the  fee  of  the  watering  cart. 
Sharon  did  not  even  glance  at  the  houses 
or  the  street.  Instead  she  continued  to 
walk,  constantly  increasing  her  pace,  un- 
til to  her  intense  chagrin,  she  noticed  she 
was  almost  running.  By  an  effort  of  will, 
she  slowed  to  a  more  sedate  stride. 

Through  the  Bowery,  the  crowds  still 
moved,  but  nowhere  was  there  a  big  man 
who  towered  by  more  than  a  head  above 
them.  Sharon  felt  like  crying.  "Now," 
she  said  aloud  with  great  exasperation,  "I 
shall  have  to  go  into  a  saloon!" 

But  she  had  not  gone  ten  steps  when 
the  door  of  the  saloon  across  the  street 
burst  open,  and  a  knot  of  struggling  men 
boiled  out  into  the  street.  In  the  midst 
of  them,  she  recognized  Pride.  He  was 
roaring  Hke  an  angry  bull  and  using  his 
big  fist  with  devastating  effect;  but  the 
strongest  arm  in  the  world  is  of  little  help 
against  a  crowd  of  determined  men 
armed  with  brass  knuckles  and  black- 
jacks. 

She  saw  him  go  down  and  lie  in  the 
street,  while  his  opponents  proceeded  to 
work  upon  his  inert  form  with  their 
boots.  Tim  was  beside  him  but  a  smart 
clip  to  the  side  of  the  head  sent  him 
down. 

SHARON  did  not  hesitate.  She  dashed 
across  the  street  and  sailed  into  the 
crowd  of  toughs,  using  her  umbrella  as  a 
weapon.  The  ruffians  whirled,  their  brass 
knuckles  ready.  But  when  they  saw  their 
small,  modishly  dressed  attacker,  they 
broke  into  roars  of  cheerful  laughter. 

"Cowards!"  Sharon  shouted.  "Twenty 
of  you  against  two!" 

"He  should  of  knowed  better  than  to 
start  a  ruckus  in  Joe's,"  the  leader  of  the 
gang  said  mildly.  "Well,  so  long,  ma'am 
— treat  him  good  and  he'll  fergit  all 
about  it!" 

They  turned  then  and  trooped  back 
into  the  saloon.  Sharon  knelt  there  in 
the  street,  forgetful  of  the  dirt,  and  tried 
to  lift  Pride's  big  head  into  her  arms.  Be- 
side her,  Tim  groaned  and  sat  up,  shak- 
ing his  head.  He  stared  at  Sharon  with 
a  look  of  open-mouthed  wonder. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "You 
sure  came  just  in  time." 

"I'm  afraid,"  Sharon  whispered,  "that 
your  friend  is  badly  hurt.  Help  me  get 
him  up.  Where  are  you  staying?" 

"Nowhere,  ma'am.  We  hadn't  found 
lodgings  yet.  Pride  would  go  into  that 
there  dive  'cause  the  girls  what  waits  on 
you  are  half  nakid.  So  they  doped  his 
drink  and  picked  his  pocket — and  when 
he  come  to,  he  started  a  fight." 

"They  took  all  your  money?" 

"Every  living  cent — three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars." 

Sharon  frowned  thoughtfully.  "Let's 
get  him  up,"  she  said.  "We'll  take  him 
up  to  my  father's  place.  Daddo  will  take 
care  of  him." 

"Ma'am,"  Tim  said  reverently,  "you're 
a  fine  lady." 

Between  them,  they  got  the  lurching, 


PRIDE'S  CASTLE 

Continued  from  page  15 

swaying  hulk  of  Pride  Dawson  to  his 
feet.  They  reached  Broadway  at  the 
height  of  the  rush  hour,  when  most  of 
the  workers  had  completed  their  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours  of  daily  work.  Sharon, 
who  knew  this  time,  turned  a  despairing 
face  toward  Tim. 

"We'll  never  get  one  now!"  she  said. 

One  glance  showed  Tim  exactly  what 
she  meant.  The  stages  had  all  got  fresh 
horses  and  were  racing  uptown. 

Then  one  stage  came  along  rather 
more  slowly  than  the  rest — a  stage  drawn 
by  horses  who  had  escaped  the  abattoirs 
and  the  glue  factory  by  a  minor  miracle. 
Wildly  Sharon  signaled  it,  and  it  stopped. 

They  climbed  aboard  and  the  stage 
clopped  steadily  uptown,  easily  outdis- 
tanced by  the  faster  vehicles.  Somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sixty-eighth  Street,  the 
stage  stopped  and  Sharon  turned  to  Tim. 
"We'd  better  get  off  here,"  she  said. 

Tim  looked  at  Pride  and  saw  at  once 
that  the  big  man's  eyes  were  open. 

Sharon  smiled  gently  at  Pride. 

"So  you're  back  with  us,"  she  said. 
"Can  you  walk?" 

"Reckon  so,"  Pride  mumbled.  Then: 
"Glory  be!   It's  you!" 

"Please,"  Sharon  said.  "You've  been 
hurt.  You'd  better  be  quiet." 

They  got  down,  then,  holding  Pride  be- 
tween them.  Pride  was  able  to  walk 
though  somewhat  unsteadily.  He  was 
acutely  conscious  of  Sharon's  shoulder 
beneath  his  arm,  so  that,  although  his 
strength  rapidly  returned,  he  pretended 
that  it  had  not  and  continued  to  lean 
heavily  upon  her. 

They  came  to  a  path  that  ran  upward 
among  the  rocks.  Looking  up,  Pride 
could  see  the  whiskered  face  of  a  goat 
staring  solemnly  down  at  them.  There 
were  chickens  along  the  path,  and  pigs, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  filthy 


urchins  that  ran  like  wild  thu 
approach  of  Sharon  and  the  tw 

But  the  houses,  once  they  ha 
them,  were  stranger  still:  They 
of  old  packing  cases,  or  anj 
scrap  lumber  that  had  come  to 
were  roofed  with  flattened 
From  every  fence  and  clothesl 
festoons  of  colored  rags  flutter 

Pride  looked  at  Sharon.  "Y 
here?" 

"No.    Not  now.    I  did  once. 
My  father  is  a  ragpicker.  He  li 


THEO'Neil  house  was  the  li 
most  imposing  of  the  si 
ment.  As  they  came  up  to  it,  St 
came  out  to  greet  them.   Prii 
his  big  hand. 

"My    father,"    Sharon    wi|"* 
"Stanton  O'Neil." 

"I,"  Stan  O'Neil  said,  "ha 
dram  in  the  house.  You  look 
could  use  it." 

"I  could,"  Pride  said. 

They  sat  on  the  tiny  stoop 
the  Irish  whisky.    Pride  co 
slow  warmth  it  brought  c 
tips  of  his  toes.  Sharon  sat 
cup  of  tea  in  her  hand  and 
with  her  soft  brown  eyes. 

"Daddo,"  she  said  at  last, 
could  find  work  for  my  friem 

"Well,"  Stan  said,  "they 
poker  and  go  out  with  the 
dirty  work  for  sich  fine  lads, 
keep  them  eating." 

"You  mean,"  Pride  burst 
should  pick  rags?" 

Tim  looked  at  Pride,  bis 
hard.  "You've  done  dirtier  tl 

Pride  turned  to  him,  an; 
his  cheeks.   "When  have  I  evo 

"Wasn't  talking  about  youi 
Tim  said  evenly. 
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Tm  afraid  it's  only  a  mediocre  miracle  drug 


JCFF     Kf ATE 


leaned  forward,  something 
ognition  in  her  eyes.  "Not 
she  said.  "Then  what  were 
about,  Tim?" 

up  and  spat.  "He,"  he  said 
usly,  "got  dirt  on  his  soul." 
valked  away  from  the  house 
t  up  at  once,  the  great  vein  on 
ad  beating  visibly  with  his 
:  Sharon  was  before  him,  both 
gripping  his  wrists.  Slowly 
color  ebbed  from  his  face. 
ride,"  Sharon  said,  "take  a 
me.  You  don't  mind,  do  you, 

tan  said,  "I  don't  mind." 
ed  her  hand  through  the  crook 
slbow  and  they  went  down  the 
ler. 

looked   up   at   him.    There's 

in  him,  she  thought,  some- 

ent   and   terrible  and   grand. 

'barian,  that's  what  he  is.  And 

ill  ever  tame  him  or  make  him 

think  he  has  the  crudest  face 

' — and   the   most   wonderful. 

jnscious  that  Pride  was  gazing 

:r  with  wonder  in  his  eyes. 

he  mumbled  "—you  called  me 


wked   away   from   her,   back 
dim  lights  of  Shantytown. 
he  said  gruffly,  "she  named 
o's  I  wouldn't  forget  to  have 

ide.    Here's  your— luck  piece 

I  want  you  to  have  it." 
ide,"  Sharon  said.   "It's  your 


Do  you  mind?" 

I  never  heard   it  sound  so 
re." 

'11  go  on  calling  you  Pride, 
e  world  did  you  ever  get  such 


Id  the  nugget  in  his  hand  and 
it.   "It  ain't  good  enough  for 
>w,"  he  said.  "One  day  I'm  go- 
:  you  diamonds!" 
you,"  Sharon  laughed.   Then 
d  abruptly.  "Pride,"  she  asked, 
you  so  angry  with  Tim?" 
owned,  looking  down  into  her 
Because  Tim  told  the  truth, 
ack  devil  inside  me — and  any 
t  smiles  at  me  once  lives  to 
later.   Come  on.   I'm  taking 
to  your  paw." 
Jharon  said,  "I  don't  want  to 

come  on!" 

s  brown  eyes  were  filled  with 
No,"  she  laughed,  "let's  walk 

for  hours!" 
f  answering  her,  Pride  stepped 
in  one  long  stride.    His  arm 
and  drew  her  to  him.  She  saw 

bove  her  blotting  out  the  sky, 
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and  at  the  last  moment  she  got  the  curi- 
ous sensation  that  there  would  be  no 
more  stars  again — not  ever  in  the  uni- 
verse. Then  his  mouth  caught  hers  and 
twisted  it  cruelly,  his  arms  tightening, 
bending  her  backward.  Then  he  re- 
leased her,  stepping  back  so  that  their 
parting  was  as  sharp  and  sudden  as  a 
whipcrack. 

He  stood  there  looking  at  her.  Then 
he  took  out  a  cigar  and  lighted  it,  his 
lips  curling  about  its  end  in  a  smile  that 
was  absolutely  the  crudest  in  the  world. 
Sharon  could  feel  the  tears  start,  hot 
upon  her  cold  face. 

"Now,"  Pride  said,  "now  will  you  go 
back?" 

"Yes,"  she  whispered.   "Yes,  oh,  yes." 

PRIDE  spent  the  next  few  days  work- 
ing at  a  job  which,  to  a  man  of  his 
nature,  was  absolutely  intolerable.  With 
a  canvas  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder  he 
moved  over  the  garbage  scows  with  the 
other  ragpickers  digging  out  choice  bits 
of  rag  and  paper  and  bottles  and  old  iron. 
These  were  turned  over  to  Sharon's  fa- 
ther, who  then  sold  them  to  the  dealers 
in  junk,  for  which  service  he  collected  a 
small  commission. 

Pride  blustered  and  swore,  but  he  kept 
his  job,  hoping  vainly  that  something 
would  turn  up.  But  nothing  did.  Sharon 
tried  hard  to  help.  She  came  flying  up 
the  hill  one  evening  with  the  suggestion 
that  her  father  introduce  Pride  and  Tim 
to  his  former  employer,  Thomas  Still- 
worth,  one  of  New  York's  most  famous 
financiers. 

But,  to  her  great  surprise,  her  father 
refused  absolutely,  saying  that  he  would 
not  have  any  further  dealings  with  a  man 
like  "Black  Tom"  Stillworth,  who  was 
notorious  for  his  hideous  oppression  of 
the  poor. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Sharon  said  to  Pride.  "I 
guess  my  idea  wasn't  so  good  after  all." 
Then  she  turned  to  her  father.  "But 
'Black  Tom,'  Daddo— why  do  you  call 
him  that?" 

"  Tis  the  color  of  his  evil  heart,"  Stan 
said. 

Sharon  looked  up  at  Pride.  "Well, 
anyhow  I  tried." 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  Pride  said.  "Feel 
like  taking  another  little  walk  with  me?" 

He  saw  her  wide-lipped  mouth  tighten, 
and  an  expression  of  fear  was  reflected 
briefly  in  her  eyes.  Pride  bent  close  to 
her  ear.  "I'll  be  good,"  he  whispered. 

"All  right.  Pride,  I'll  walk  with  you." 

"You  wait  right  here  while  I  go  and 
change." 

"You  don't  have  to  change,"  Sharon 
said.  "I  don't  mind  those  clothes  at  all." 

"But  I  do,"  Pride  said  sharply,  almost 
savagely,  and  turning,  went  behind  the 
little  house. 

"Sharon,     lass,"     Stan     O'Neil     said 
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quietly,  "be  careful  of  that  young  man." 
"Oh,  you!"  Sharon  said  and  fled 
around  the  corner  of  the  house.  She 
stopped  short,  for  Pride  stood  there,  his 
back  turned  toward  her,  washing  him- 
self in  the  rain  barrel.  He  had  stripped 
himself  to  the  waist,  and  his  enormous 
trunk  rippled  with  muscle,  moving 
smoothly  under  his  coppery  skin  that  the 
lamplight  made  somehow  golden.  He 
doused  himself  vigorously,  the  water 
making  silver  streaks  over  his  broad 
back.  He  half  turned. 

She  started  to  go,  but  his  face,  seen  in 
profile,  held  her.  It  was  weather-beaten, 
rough-hewn,  of  ancient  rock,  as  old  as 
time,  yet  somehow  ageless,  the  nose 
hooking  down  to  the  shaggy  brush  of  his 
mustache,  the  strong  jaw  blue-shadowed 
in  the  lamplight. 

WITH  an  effort,  she  freed  herself 
from  her  reverie  and  turned  to  go 
back  toward  the  front  of  the  shanty;  but 
the  rustle  of  her  skirts  caught  Pride's 
ears. 

"That  you,  Sharon,  honey?"  he  called, 
walking  toward  her.  She  was  powerless 
to  utter  a  word. 

He  put  out  his  great  hand  and  lifted 
her  chin,  seeing  her  small  face  ghost 
white  in  the  moonlight.  "Didn't  mean 
to  scare  you,"  he  said,  not  unkindly. 
"Run  along  now  like  a  good  girl  while  I 
get  dressed." 

Sharon's  cheeks,  as  she  fled  around  the 
corner  of  the  house,  were  hot  to  the 
touch.  Oh,  what  will  he  think  of  me 
now? 

But,  when  Pride  finally  did  join  her, 
his  manner  was  calm,  almost  preoccu- 
pied. They  walked  without  haste  through 
the  rocky  steep  paths  until  they  came  to 
a  place  where  the  ground  leveled  off. 

"Sit  down,"  Pride  growled. 

Sharon's  brown  eyes  darted  from  stone 
to  tree  to  barren  hillside,  their  pupils 
dilating  with  panic.  Then  her  gaze  swung 
back  to  Pride  himself.  He  had  sunk  down 
upon  an  outcropping  of  rock  and  his  big 
hands  searched  in  his  jacket  pocket  for 
a  cigar.  He  was  not  looking  at  her. 

Slowly  Sharon  sat  down  beside  him, 
wondering  what  the  feeling  was  that  had 
replaced  her  fear  of  a  moment  ago. 
Pride  lighted  a  brimstone  match,  shaking 
it  furiously  to  rid  it  of  the  flaring  sparks 
and  the  smell  of  sulphur.  He  bent  down 
to  it,  cupping  it  between  his  hands  so 
that  his  face  was  caught  in  the  flickering 
little  pool  of  yellow. 

"You  know  where  this  Stillworth 
lives?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes,"  Sharon  faltered. 

"Tell  me  how  to  get  there." 

"You're  going  to  apply  for  a  job?" 

Pride  grinned  and  drew  in  upon  the 
cigar. 

"Well,"  he  drawled,  "not  exactly.  But 
old  Black  Tom's  going  to  give  me  one 
just  the  same.  I  got  some  plans.  But 
they  call  for  money.  You  got  any?" 

"I — I  have  fifty  dollars.  I  was  saving 
it  up  to  pay  Daddo  back  for  opening  up 
my  shop  for  me.  Will  that  do?" 

"Plenty,"  Pride  said.  "Pay  you  back 
the  first  of  next  month — doubled.  I  al- 
ways pay  my  debts.  Ask  Tim." 

"Oh,"  Sharon  said,  "I  believe  you. 
Will  tomorrow  do?" 

"Tomorrow'U  do  just  fine.  Now  tell 
me  how  I  get  to  Stillworth's  place." 

"It's  on  Fifth  Avenue,"  Sharon  told 
him,  "just  below  Thirty-eighth  Street. 
You  get  off  the  stage  at  Forty-second  and 
walk  south." 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  "let's  go  back." 

"No,"  Sharon  said,  "sit  and  talk  to  me 
a  while." 

Slowly  Pride  sank  down  again.  He 
looked  at  her  calmly.  "What'll  we  talk 
about?" 

"I — I  don't  know.  You,  maybe.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  you,  Pride." 

"Do  you  want  to?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"Very  much.  For  instance — how  old 
are  you?" 

"I'm  thirty-seven,  and  I  ain't  married." 
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With  the  blazing  fury  of  a  16- 
inch  gun,  the  mighty  Church- 
ill hurls  explosive  phrases  at 
powerful  British  Socialists. 
He  is  making  a  second  bid  for 
power.  Read  Lester  Velie's 
eyewitness  account  of  the  old 
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Sharon  stiffened.    "I  didn't  ask 
that!"  she  snapped. 

"I  know.  But  you  wanted  to  know  just 
the  same."  Pride  patted  her  hand  with 
his  great  clumsy  paw.  "Don't  worry,"  he 
said  gruffly.  "If  I  ever  marry  anybody — 
it'll  be  you." 

"And  what,"  she  demanded,  "makes 
you  think  I'd  have  you?" 

"You'd  marry  me  tonight  if  I  asked 
you." 

Sharon  was  on  her  feet  now.  "Why, 
you—" 

"Don't  even  know  the  words,  do  you? 
That's  good.  Sweet  little  thing  like  you 
hadn't  ought  to  know  the  words  what  fit 
me.  Sit  back  down.  I  was  only  plaguing 
you.  You  get  cheeks  like  a  peony  when 
you  get  mad." 

"I  think,"  Sharon  said,  "that  we'd  bet- 
ter go  back."  She  stood  up,  her  eyelids 
scalded  with  her  tears.  "You — you  take 
too  much  for  granted.  And  you're  a 
brute.  You  hurt  me — that  time." 

"And  you,"  Pride  grinned,  "liked  it." 

Sharon  swung  her  open  hand  at  his 
face,  but  he  caught  her  wrist  deftly,  and 
dragged  her  into  his  embrace. 


She  felt  herself  being  drawn 
Then   he  bent  down  and   ki 
lightly,  his  lips  brushing  hers 
she  were  something  infinitely 
precious,  something  fragile  en© 
destroyed  by  a  breath.    A  mom 
he  released  her  and  stepped  bai 

"Better?"  he  said. 

Sharon  swayed  there  before 
wide,  warm  mouth  trembling 
lably.   Then  wordlessly  she  si 
ward  again  into  his  embrace. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered,  "oh,  yes 
Then  suddenly,  fiercely:  "Say 
what  I  want  to  hear!" 

"I  love  you,"  Pride  said 
why,  but  I  love  you.  I  love  you 
that  I  ache  inside  from  wanting 
yet  I  can't  touch  you,  because  tl 
ness  in  your  face  gets  in  between 

"I'm  glad!  Oh,  Pride,  I'm  so 

"I  never  loved  a  woman 
wanted  'em,  yes.  But  I  don't 
like  that.  I  want  you  in  a  vei 
church.  I  want  to  carry  you  V 
doorjamb.  I  want  you  in  my  ho 
the  gray  getting  into  your  hair, 
kids  whooping  an'  stomping  ti 
down  all  around  us.   Like  the  it 

"Yes,"  Sharon  whispered.  9_ 
Pride?" 

"Don't  know,"  he  said  gruffljf    ' 
to  get  some  money  first.  Lots  of  fUE 

"Pride — "  Sharon  murmured.  |   / 
care  about  money.   You're  all  II  1^ 
could  be  so  good  to  you — witho     I 
I  could.  I  could  work  for  you  an  '  , 
your  things  and — " 

"That,"  Pride  growled,  "is  plaj 
foolishness!  We'll  wait  till  I've  g 
thing — you  understand?" 

"Yes,"  Sharon  said  gently,  "y 
— we'll  wait." 

THAT  same  night,  Pride  pai 
Harry  Hill's  concert  salooi 
ton  Street.    But,  oddly  enou 
not  even  buy  a  glass  of  beer, 
leaned  over  the  bar  and  said  t< 
"Do  you  know  a  couple  of  toi 
who  don't  care  how  they  make  a 
dollar?" 

"Who."    Harry   demanded, ||/\ 
honest  dollar?" 

"Me,"  Pride  grinned. 

"That's    different,"    Harry 
know  two  dozen."  . . . 

Three  days  later,  Pride  was 
outside  of  a  great  brownstone 
on  Fifth  Avenue.    He  was  not 
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"I  know  what  the  government  is  up  against 
.  .  .   trying    to    pry    a    buck    outa    you!" 


DANDEl    LINN 


in  front  of  it,  but  lingered  idly  some  two 
houses  up  the  street,  and  on  the  opposite 
side. 

"Why  don't  you  just  go  in,"  Tim  de- 
manded, "and  ask  him  for  a  job?" 

"He'll  be  out.  He  always  goes  out 
about  this  time." 

"Then  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Wait  and  see,"  Pride  said. 

Tim  gave  a  grimace  of  disgust  and 
started  to  move  away.  But  the  door  of 
the  brownstone  opened  and  an  old  man 
came  out  with  a  young  woman  on  his 
arm.  Tim  saw  Pride  stiffen.  Clearly  there 
was  an  unexpected  factor  in  the  matter 
now,  for  Pride's  face  was  troubled. 

The  young  woman,  Pride  saw  at  once, 
was  lovely.  Almost  unbelievably  so. 
Her  blond  hair  was  of  a  shade  so  light 
as  to  be  almost  silvery,  yet  her  lips  were 
not  the  shell  pink  usually  found  in  pale 
blondes,  but  deep  rose,  and  her  eyes  were 
sea  blue,  soft  and  velvety.  She  was  slen- 
der rather  than  thin,  high  of  bosom, 
soft-curving,  and  she  swept  along  in  her 
exquisitely  tailored  walking  suit. 

Stillworth  and  the  girl  came  down  the 
stairs  and  started  off  on  what,  Tim  real- 
ized, must  have  been  a  regular  afternoon 
promenade.  Then,  suddenly,  he  seized 
Pride's  arm  and  pointed.  Pown  the 
street  behind  Stillworth  and  the  girl  raced 
two  villainous-looking  thugs. 

Pride  began  to  run,  his  long  legs  eat- 
ing up  the  distance,  and  as  Tim  struggled 
to  keep  up,  he  could  see  that  the  footpads 
had  seized  both  Stillworth  and  the  girl, 
and  were  forcing  them  toward  a  carriage 
that  had  just  that  moment  driven  up. 
The  timing  was  beautifully  exact.  Too 
much  so.  A  dark  suspicion  began  form- 
ing in  Tim's  mind. 

Then  he  saw  Pride,  who  had  drawn  a 
full  ten  yards  ahead  of  him,  fall  upon  the 
two  kidnapers  like  an  avenging  Jove.  His 
great  fists  pumped  out,  delivering  ham- 
mer blows.  The  men  staggered  back,  re- 
leasing their  victims.  Pride  pivoted  on 
his  left  foot,  leaning  forward  with  the 
blow,  putting  his  weight  behind  it,  so  that 
he  hooked  the  thug's  jaw  so  hard  that 
Tim  expected  to  see  the  man's  head  leave 
his  body.  He  crumpled  like  a  suddenly 
emptied  sack.  His  confederate  made  a 
dash  for  the  carriage.  He  swung  himself 
up  and  the  carriage  careened  away. 

Then,  to  Tim's  astonishment,  the  man 
who  had  been  knocked  down  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  scurried  away.  Suspicion 
crystallized  into  certainty  in  Tim's  mind. 
He  had  seen  Pride  fight  before.  And  no 
man  whom  Pride  had  hit  solidly  had  ever 
got  off  the  ground  in  under  a  half  hour. 


Tim  went  up  to  where  Pride  stood  with 
his  battered  derby  in  his  hand,  gazing 
like  one  mesmerized  into  the  face  of  the 
blond  girl.  Tim  took  off  his  own  hat. 

"Young  man."  Thomas  Stillworth 
squeaked  in  a  high,  unpleasant  voice,  "1 
don't  know  how  to  thank  you — " 

The  girl  cast  him  a  sidelong  glance 
filled  with  amused  contempt.  "Tangibly, 
Father,"  she  said. 

"That's  so,  Esther,"  Tom  Stillworth 
said,  and  his  spidery  hand  crawled  into 
his  coat  pocket.  But  Pride  put  out  a 
hand  and  stopped  him. 

"No,  thank  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "Can't 
take  money  for  a  little  thing  like  that." 

Esther  Stillworth  was  studying  Pride. 

"No  money?"  she  said.  "Then  some 
other  reward,  perhaps?" 

PRIDE  glanced  quickly  at  Tom  Still- 
worth. The  old  man  was  momen- 
tarily busy,  flicking  bits  of  invisible  lint 
from  his  frock  coat,  so  that  Pride  with  a 
sudden  motion  was  able  to  bend  over 
close  to  Esther's  ear. 

"You,"  he  whispered,  and  straightened 
up  at  once.  Esther's  blue  eyes  widened, 
then  her  chin  came  up  and  she  loosed  her 
laughter. 

Tom  Stillworth  jumped  at  the  sound. 

"What  ails  you,  girl?"  he  squeaked. 
"Are  you  daft?" 

"No,  Father."  Esther  smiled.  "This 
gentleman  just  said  something  terribly 
amusing,  that's  all — " 

Pride's  face  was  brick  red,  suddenly. 

"Foolishness,"  Stillworth  snapped. 
"All  you  think  about.  Now  look  here, 
young  man — there  must  be  something — " 

"There  is,"  Pride  said  coolly.  "Me'n 
my  pal  here  have  been  out  of  work  for  a 
long  time.  Now  if  there  was  some  kind 
of  work  you  had  for  us — " 

He  had,  he  saw  at  once,  struck  the 
right  note.  Black  Tom  Stillworth  hated 
to  loose  his  hold  on  even  one  battered 
copper.   But  he  worshiped  industry. 

His  watery  little  gray  eyes  moved 
quickly,  widening  as  they  took  in  Pride's 
immense  frame.  Fourteen  stone,  he 
thought,  and  six  foot  four  or  five.  The 
man  could  knock  down  a  carriage  horse! 

"Come  into  the  house,  gentlemen," 
Tom  Stillworth  said. 

Obediently,  Pride  and  Tim  followed 
the  Stillworths  up  the  steps  to  the  front 
door  of  the  brownstone  mansion. 

"Now  to  business,"  Tom  Stillworth 
began.  "A  man  in  my  position— unfor- 
tunately, and  undeservedly — acquires 
many  enemies."  He  lowered  his  voice  to 
an  intense,  conspiratorial  whisper,  all  the 
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it  suddenly  happened 

From  Greek  and  Roman  days  right  down 
to  the  present  time,  women  have  faced 
the  same  old  monthly  sanitary  problem 
with  essentially  the  same  old  methods. 
All  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  colo- 
nial America  and  the  Victorian  period, 
we  find  history  crowded  with  change — 
new  fashions,  new  ideas,  new  art,  new 
inventions!  But  what  about  the  woman 
alone  with  her  "unspeakable  days"? 
Civilization  gave  her  no  new  ideas  for 
twenty  centuries! 

•  •  • 

Then  suddenly  it  happened!  An  essen- 
tially different  kind  of  monthly  protection 
appeared.  Invented  by  a  doctor,  it  is 
used  internally  and  is  called  Tampax. 
It  requires  no  pins,  belts  or  external 
pads.  It  causes  no  odor  and  no  sign  or 
trace  of  the  Tampax  can  be  detected 
under  the  sheerest  clothing.  .  .  .  Made  of 
pure  surgical  cotton,  Tampax  comes  en- 
closed in  slender  white  throw-away  ap- 
plicators, designed  for  quick  and  dainty 
insertion. 

You  cannot  feel  the  Tampax  when  in 
place.  You  need  not  remove  it  for  tub 
or  shower — and  disposal  is  easy.  Sold  at 
drug  or  notion  counters  in  3  absorb- 
encies — Regular,  Super,  Junior.  Look  for 
Tampax  Vendor  in  restrooms  through- 
out the  United  States.  .  .  .  Tampax  In- 
corporated, Palmer,  Mass 
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Reward  Offered 

Six-year-old  albert  and  his  mother 
had  started  very  early  and  skipped 
breakfast  to  make  the  long  drive  to  his 
aunt's  before  traffic  got  heavy. 

When  they  did  arrive,  his  mother  was 
delighted  at  Albert's  unusual  display  of 
stoicism  during  the  greetings,  the  kisses, 
and  the  gushes  of  a  bevy  of  female  rela- 
tives. 

She  was  proud  that  he  went  through 
the  ordeal  without  a  single  protest — 
until  it  was  ended,  and  he  retired  to 
her  side  to  ask  in  a  loud,  piping  voice, 
"And  how  will  I  get  some  hot  Grape- 
Nuts  Wheat- Meal  for  breakfast— bke 
you  promised?"  iadv.i 


time  tugging  gently  at  his  muttonchop 
whiskers.  "I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
there  have  been  many  attempts  upon  my 
life.  You,  fortunately  for  me,  witnessed 
one  such  attempt  today.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  speed  and  capability  with  which 
you  handled  the  situation;  besides  you 
seem  quite  strong.  As  for  your  friend 
here,  I'm  afraid  there's  nothing  I  can  do." 

Tim  shrugged. 

"Briefly,  sir,"  Stillworth  went  on,  look- 
ing at  Pride,  "my  offer  is  this:  I  should 
like  to  engage  you  as  a  bodyguard  to 
safeguard  my  own  and  my  daughter's 
welfare." 

Pride's  black  eyes  sparkled.  He  had 
tried  for  a  minnow  and  landed  a  whale. 
"And  the  salary?" 

"Two  hundred  dollars  a  month!"  Still- 
worth  said. 

Tim  was  not  sure  he  had  heard  rightly. 

"You'll  stay  here — at  my  house.  A 
room  will  be  provided  for  you  on  the  top 
floor.  Whenever  I  or  my  daughter  goes 
out,  you  will  accompany  us.  And — of 
course,  there  may  be  other  matters  in 
which  you  can  be  of  service.  Esther,  ring 
for  Malcholm — tell  him  to  show  this  gen- 
tleman to  his  room." 

"Yes,  Father,"  Esther  said.  "But  don't 
you  think  you'd  better  ask  him  his  name 
first?" 

"Pride  Dawson,"  Pride  said.  He  turned 
to  Tim  and  put  out  his  hand.  "I'll  see 
you  tomorrow." 

"Good-by,"  Tim  said,  and  bowed 
slightly  to  Esther  and  her  father.  Then 
he  walked  to  the  door. 

"Come  with  me,  Pride,"  Esther  said. 

Pride  went  up  the  long  stairs  behind 
her.  On  the  top  floor,  Esther  turned. 
"This  way." 

SOMETHING  in  the  way  she  said  his 
name  disturbed  Pride.  Slowly,  as  he 
walked  behind  her,  he  turned  the  matter 
over  in  his  mind.  It  came  to  him  at  last 
with  devastating  completeness;  a  girl  of 
her  class  should  never  have  called  him  by 
his  given  name  at  all,  unless — 

"Miss  Esther,"  he  growled,  "you  called 
me  Pride.  Why?" 

"Why  not?"  she  said,  coolly.  "I  call 
Malcholm,  Malcholm.  And  I  call  Ter- 
rance  by  his  first  name." 

Malcholm,  Pride  remembered,  was 
the  butler.   He  straightened  up. 

"I  don't  think,"  he  said  quietly,  "you 
need  to-  show  me  that  room.  And  you 
can  tell  your  father  I've  changed  my 
mind." 

Esther  stood  quite  still  before  him,  her 
blue  eyes  widening  in  her  white  face. 
Then,  very  softly,  she  began  to  laugh. 

"You  are  proud,"  she  said.  "Don't  be 
so  silly.  It's  a  very  good  job,  you  know. 
Here's  the  room — "  Then  without  taking 
her  eyes  off  him,  she  opened  the  door. 

Pride  bowed  slightly,  and  she  entered 
before  him.  Pride  stood  looking  about 
him,  his  dark  eyes  bleak  and  forbidding. 

Esther  looked  up  at  him.  When  she 
spoke  the  laughter  bubbled  up  through 
her  voice.  "Like  it?"  she  said.  "Pride — " 

He  put  his  derby  down  upon  a  table. 
"Come  here,"  he  said. 

Calmly,  Esther  approached  him.  When 
she  was  close,  he  put  out  his  arms  and 
drew  her  to  him. 

Esther  found  herself  thinking:  My 
but  he's  strong!  Then  Pride  bent  down 
and  found  her  mouth.  He  kissed  her 
slowly,  expertly,  fingering  upon  the  ca- 
ress. Against  the  solid  strength  of  his 
arms,  she  was  powerless.  He  tried  delib- 
erately to  hurt  her,  watching  the  lines  of 
pain  forming  about  her  closed  eyes,  then 
he  changed  at  once  to  gentleness,  until 
at  last  the  response  he  sought  was  there, 
the  lovely  face  pivoting  upon  the  slim 
column  of  her  throat,  the  warm  lips  mov- 
ing upon  his. 

"Pride,"  she  whispered,  "oh,  Pride — " 

"That's  better,"  he  growled.  "Say  it 
like  that."  He  grinned  down  at  her. 
"Now  get  out  of  here,"  he  said.  "Tell 
Malcholm  to  bring  me  up  a  razor  and  a 
shaving  mug.  Tell  your  paw  to  advance 


me  some  money.   I  need  clothes."  .  .  . 

Sharon  said  gently,  "you  needn't 
have  paid  me  back  so  quickly,  Pride.  And 
this  extra  fifty  dollars.  I  can't  take 
that." 

Pride  smiled  at  her.  "Tell  you  what. 
You  put  it  in  the  bank — for  us.  A  start 
on  the  furniture,  maybe." 

"Oh!"  Sharon  said,  and  her  brown 
eyes  filled  up  with  so  much  joy  that  Pride 
turned  his  face  away  from  her. 

Sharon  saw  the  gesture.  She  got  up 
from  the  chair  and  came  over  to  him. 
"What  is  it,  Pride?  You're  troubled.  Do 
you  want  to  tell  me  about  it?" 

"No!" 

"I  see.   Pride — is  it  a  girl?" 

"Dammit  all,  Sharon!"  Pride  burst 
out.  "You  aren't  going  to  be  that  kind  of 
wife,  are  you?" 

"No,  darling,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  to 
be  exactly  the  kind  of  wife  you  want 
me  to  be.  I  won't  be  jealous — no,  that's 
not  true.  I  will  be  jealous.  I  am  jealous 
now."  Her  arms  went  up  about  his  neck 
and  tightened,  and  her  body  moved  sud- 
denly, convulsively.  "Don't  ever  leave 
me,  Pride,"  she  whispered.  "Not  for 
anything.   Don't  you  know  I'd  die?" 

Pride  brought  one  hand  up  and  stroked 
her  dark  hair.  "You,"  he  said,  "there 
ain't  another  girl  in  the  world  like  you. 
You're  so  little  and  gentle  and  sweet,  not 
like—  " 

Sharon's  eyes  were  very  large  and 
dark.  "Not  like— who,  Pride?" 

"Damn  me  for  a  clapper-tongued 
fool!"  Pride  said. 

"You — said  you  wouldn't  lie  to  me — 
that  you  couldn't.  Who  is  she?" 

"Esther  Stillworth,"  Pride  said. 

"Do  you — like  her,  Pride?" 

"Do  you  mean  am  I  in  love  with  that 
blond  filly?"  He  put  down  his  big  hands 
and  cradled  her  angular  little  face  be- 
tween them.  Then  he  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  quietly.  "Now,"  he  said,  "you 
be  the  judge  of  that." 

Sharon's  face  came  up  and  the  tears 
spilled  over  the  upturned  corners  of 
her  mouth  where  her  lips  were  smiling. 
"You  know  just  how  to  handle  me,  don't 
you?" 

"Yep.  Look,  Sharon,  talking  about 
Esther  gives  me  an  idea!  She's  got  more 
money  than  she  knows  what  to  do  with — 
and  she's  always  complaining  about  her 
clothes.  Suppose  1  was  to  send  her  to 
you!  You  can  sew  better  than  most  any- 
body— and  all  her  friends  are  rich,  too. 
What  do  you  say?" 

"I  think  that  would  be  wonderful. 
Pride.  Besides" — Sharon's  voice  dropped 
even  lower — "I'd  like  to  meet  her." 

Pride  bent  down  and  kissed  her  gently. 
He  had  learned,  now,  always  to  be  gentle 
with  Sharon. 

"I  got  to  go  back,  now,"  he  said.    "I 


probably  have  to  take  the  old  maij 
wheres."  He  kissed  her  one 
hghtly,  and  went  out  into  thai 
When  Sharon  picked  up  her  iJ 
sew,  she  found,  to  her  surprise,! 
singing. 

There  would  be,  Pride  iealiz 
opportunities    for    advancing 
while  he  was  in  Thomas  Stillworl 
ploy,  if  he  looked  sharp  and  kept! 
about  him..  He  had  not  be;n  in  til 
worth  house  for  a  week  before  hi 
heard  Stillworth,  and  Warren,  hi:| 
chuckling  over  a  clever  transac 
which  they  would  ruin  Bolley  a  | 
ters,  two  of  Stillworth's  import 

THE  deal  involved  short  sell 
vice  Pride  did  not  fully  ui 
That  afternoon,  by  seemingly 
questions,  and  an  air  of  awed 
tion    Pride    obtained    the    infi 
he  needed.    It  seemed  that 
Waters  had  "sold  short,"  that  is, 
contracted    to    deliver    to    th 
stocks  which  they  did  not  now  o 
an  agreed  price.    Where  they  si 
make  a  profit  lay  in  the  fact  th; 
was  every  indication  of  a  declim 
market,  therefore  making  it  poss  . 
them  to  buy  the  stocks  much 
between  the  date  of  the  signi 
agreement  and  the  date  they 
ised  to  deliver. 

Black  Tom  had  taken  adv 
this  information  by  cornering  tin 
— he  was  leisurely  engaged  in 
all  the  stocks  that  Bolley  ani 
needed  to  make  good  their  con 
was  preparing  to  demand  a 
rageous  price  for  them  from 
who  had  to  have  them,  or  be  ba 
the  exchange  for  malpractice 

Pride  thought  the  whole  t 
carefully.  There  was  one  thing 
to  him  that  Black  Tom  had  n 
the  possibility  of  still  ai 
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jacker,  robbing  him  in  turn. 
Pride  decided,  was  precisely 
going  to  happen. 

He  would  have  to  have  mone 
the  stocks  and  so  far,  he  had 
dime.  If,  he  mused,  there  were  i 
I  could  get  my  hands  on,  say 
sand  dollars — he  stopped  shor 
blinding    his    eves.     "Esther!" 
aloud.    I'll  bet,' Pride  decided,  tf 
spends  more  than  that  in  a  week 

That  evening,  when  Esther  cat 
the  drawing  room,  she  found  Pr; 
ing  her.    He  came  forward  at 
faced  her.  "Look,  Esther,"  he 
"I've  got  to  talk  to  you.  Right  ai 

"What's  the  matter,"  she  dra 
you  in  trouble?" 

"No.  Only  I  have  an  oppo 
do  something — something  big 
some  money.  An  awful  lot  of 


"And   another   thing — you'll   never  have   to 
worry  about  the  neighborhood  deteriorating" 
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uch?" 

usand  dollars." 

lot  an  awful   lot  of  money. 

lade  you  think  you  could  get 


sther — it's  something  I  can't 
ther  for.  It's  a  business  deal 
it  I've  got  an  inside  track  on. 

make  a  killing!  It's  only  a 
;king  for — I'll  pay  you  back 
t — and  in  two  weeks,  too!" 
niled  at  him  quietly,  coolly, 
r  that  time  you  kissed  me?" 
ide  growled.   "Why?" 

ought  to  have  some  revenge 
rent  >ou  sorry  you  did  that?" 
)!"  Pride  exploded.    "It  was 


k 


is  merely 


N 


I  she  said.  "It  was — wasn't  it? 

Pride;  I'll  let  you  have  the 

be  paid  back  in  two  weeks, 
jout  the  interest  later."  She 
le  study  and  picked  up  a  pen. 
■riftly,  she  wrote  a  draft  for 
>usand  dollars  and  passed  it 
de.  The  funny  part  about  it, 
,  is  I  believe  he  will  make  his 
i  pay  me.  He's  the  type.  He'll 
an  Father  some  day.  1  won- 
would  be  to — 

smiled  at  him  softly. 

ck.  Pride."  she  said. 

'ou,  kindly,"  Pride  said.  "This 

ice  of  you,  Esther." 

she  murmured.  "And  then 
a  little  investment 
]    -e.    My  future,  Pride." 
ig  face  was  puzzled, 
iture?   I  don't  get  you." 
t  you  will,"  Esther  said.  "You 
I  she  turned  and  left  the  room, 
od  for  a  moment  staring  after 
ler  what  the  devil  she  meant, 
Then  he  remembered  how 
time   was.    When   he   passed 
front  door,  he  was  actually 

langerously  close  to  closing 
le  got  into  the  bank  and  there 

before  the  teller's  window. 
his  place,  eying  the  big  clock 

But  in  a  surprisingly  short 
ler  was  looking  up  at  him  and 
:s?" 
.hed  the  check  under  the  bars. 

studied  it.   "Any  identifica- 

Xl  ig  feverishly  in  his  pockets. 
'T'i   and  closed  over  an  envelope. 

nt  he  touched  it,  he  knew 
is.  Since  his  departure  from 
i,  Sharon  had  begun  the 
habit   of   writing   him    daily, 

fact  that  Pride  usually  found 
)I1  by  her  little  millinery  shop 

y  night.  The  letters  were  full 
lderness  and  an  almost  grate- 


ful love.  But  Pride  was  not  thinking  of 
that  now.  His  mind  was  entirely  upon 
the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  that  he  was 
building  toward  success. 

"All  right,  sir,"  the  clerk  said,  and 
brought  his  stamp  down  on  the  back  of 
the  check.  Pride  was  fascinated  by  the 
stack  of  bills  that  was  pushed  toward 
him. 

Pride  managed  a  dignified  exit  from 
the  bank.  But  once  outside,  he  ran  out 
into  the  street  and  hailed  a  hansom  cab. 
"Morrisons,  Brokers!"  he  ordered.  "And 
go  like  the  devil!" 

When  he  strode  into  the  brokerage, 
the  broker  looked  up  curiously. 

"I  want  you  to  get  me  some  Tuckahoe 
and  Ravenswood  shares,"  Pride  growled, 
"all  that  this  will  buy!"  Then  he  laid 
the  sheaf  of  bills  down  on  the  man's 
desk. 

"That,"  the  broker  declared,  "will  buy 
damn'  near  all  there  is.  They  aren't  worth 
much." 

"Get  them!"  Pride  said.  "Get  them 
right  away!" 

"I'll  have  them  for  you,  eleven  o'clock 
tomorrow,"  the  broker  declared.  "Your 
name,  sir?" 

"Pride  Dawson,"  Pride  said. 

"You'll  pick  them  up?"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  Pride  said. 

AT  ELEVEN  o'clock  of  the  following 
x\.  morning,  he  was  waiting  at  the 
brokerage  office.  Seeing  him,  Morrison 
came  forward  with  a  smile. 

"1  got  you  a  thousand  shares  common 
at  ten  dollars  the  share.  It's  on  margin 
and  you  have  put  up  fifty  per  cent,"  he 
said.  "There's  something  funny  about 
that  stock.  Last  week  there  wasn't  a 
buyer  for  a  share.  This  week,  somebody 
— somebody  big,  I  think,  is  trying  to 
buy  it  all.  So  it  went  up  a  few  points. 
Take  a  tip  from  me,  son,  and  hold 
these  a  while  before  you  sell.  Next  week 
you  can  get  twenty-five  per  share  may- 
be." He  leaned  forward  confidentially. 
"I  hear  Thomas  Stillworth's  buying  them. 
If  that's  so,  they  may  go  anywhere — 
maybe  even  to  a  hundred." 

When  Pride  got  back  to  the  house,  he 
found  a  neat  little  road  wagon  of  the 
type  that  flashy  drivers  used  for  racing 
drawn  up  before  the  door.  In  it  sat  Esther 
with  a  young  man  whom  Pride  had  never 
seen  before. 

The  young  man  was  slim  and  blond, 
with  hair  not  two  shades  darker  than 
Esther's  own.  He  straightened  up  as  Pride- 
approached,  with  a  motion  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  ballet  dancer.  Then 
he  sat  very  still  studying  Pride  through 
golden  lashes,  that  were  even  longer  than 
Esther's. 

Now,  Pride  mused   with   ribald  con- 
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Thought 
I  Never  Could— 
But  I  Did! 

SO  often  a  woman  thinks  that 
because  she  is  tied  to  the  home 
there  isn't  anything  she  can 
do  to  make  money.  That's  because 
she  has  never  found  her  way  into 
the  Pin  Money  Club  which  for 
years  and  years  has  helped  girls 
and  women  to  be  a  little  more  in- 
dependent. 


m 


i 
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Dollars  earned  by  Club  members 
have  helped  them  have  heller 
clothes  than  their  incomes  could 
pay  for.  Yes,  their  spare-time 
money  often  pays  left-over  bills — 
unexpected  expenses — or  takes 
them  on  pleasant  trips.  Again  and 
again  women  have  told  me,  "I 
thought  I  never  could — but  1  did! 
And  I  am  thankful  for  my  member- 
ship in  the  Club." 

One  member  wrote,  "The  $21.75 
I  earned  this  month  I  will  put  aside 
for  the  taxes  on  our  home  so  we 
can  enjoj  the  comforts  of  a  home 

that  is  debt  free  for  another  year.  ' 
I  wish  I  could  show  you  many 
other  letters. 


WHY  don't  you  send  for  our  free 
folder  for  girls  and  women, 
"Tliere's  Money  For  You?"  It 
brings  you  many  interesting  let- 
ters. It  will  tell  you  how  to  get 
started  making  money  too!  No  in- 
vestment or  experience  is  needed. 
Just  send  a  card  or  letter  to  me 
today. 


&^&Zt#i2>uS TOj£ZJu 


fijfc- 


Secretary,  Pin  Money  Club 
Collier's,  The  National  Weekly,  C-36 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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ACTORY  REJECTS 

(UNPOLISHED) 

FULL  SIZED  PIPES  OF 
GENUINE   IMPORTED 
BRIAR 


's  m 
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POST- 
PAID 


These  pipes  ol  genuine  imported  briar 
were  taken  out  ot  the  lactory  production 
line  ol  S3.S0  to  $5.00  pipes  beiore  final 
smoothing  and  polishing  due  to  delects 
which  do  not  impair  their  smoking 
quality.  Smoke  them  "as  is"  or  till  the 
delects  with  wood  filler,  then  smooth 
and    polish.    Limited    supply.    Act    Today. 


WALLY  FRANK,  Ltd. 

ISO  NASSAU  ST  .  NEW  YORK  7,  NY  Dept  380 
Enclosed  find  $1.00.  Send  postpaid  3  pipes 
described  above.  If,  upon  examination,  I 
am  not  satisfied,  I  will  return  pipes  for 
full  refund.  (Sorry  ...  no  C.O.O.s). 
PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  BELOW 


TIGHTEN 
WOBBLY 
CHAIRS 

with 


EASY!  No  skill 

required.  Handles 

like  putt)'.  . .  and 

hardens  into 

wood. 


WON'T    CHIP   OR    CRACK 


BACK    PAIN? 


Sacroiliac    Brace 

Men  &  Women 

Ease  that  agonizing  pain  in 
your  lower  back.  Amazing 
FUTURO  Sacroiliac  Brace 
gives  satisfying  support. 
Stoop  or  bend,  work  or  play 
in  comfort.  Only  $3.95.  If 
your  druggist  does  not  have 
FUTURO  Sacroiliac  Brace, 
write  for  FREE  booklet,  or 
order  direct.  Give  measure- 
ment around  hips. 


Jung  Arch  Brace  Co.  439  Jung  Bids.  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY  right  in  your 

own  home  by  telephone  and  mail.  Simply 
take  care  of  new  and  renewal  subscrip- 
tions for  COLLIER'S  and  all  popular 
magazines.  For  money-making  supplies, 
just  mail  a  penny  postal  to— 

Independent  Agency  Division 

THE  CROWELL-COLLIER   PUBLISHING  CO. 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


{^SLUGGISH? 


Feel  Alive  Again  with  JAD 

Sluggish  constipation  need  no  longer  slow  you 
down,  make  you  feel  dull  and  logy.  Jad  ®  the 
gentle,  quick  acting  laxative  can  give  you  wonder- 
ful relief  within  an  hour,  make  you  feel  better 
faster.  Yes,  Jad  works  fast,  but  smoothly,  to  give 
you  the  kind  of  relief  you  want.  Jad  is  alkaline. 
reduces  ercesa  stomach  acidity  as  it  makes  bowels 
move  again.  Switch  to  Jad  today  for  that  new 
alive  feeling.  At  all  druggists. 


tempt,  if  he  only  had  some  lace  on  his 
drawers! 

"So,"  Esther  said,  impatiently,  "there 
you  are — at  last!" 

"Waiting  for  me?"  Pride  said. 

"Yes.  Father  got  some  threatening 
letters  yesterday — so  now  he  insists  that 
I  can't  go  riding  with  Joe  unless  you  go 
along!" 

"Sorry  to  trouble  you,  Mr.  Dawson," 
the  young  man  said.  "The  whims  of  our 
elders,  you  know." 

His  voice  was  unexpectedly  rich  and 
deep.  Pride  looked  at  him,  a  little  star- 
tled. He  glanced  downward  at  the 
young  man's  hands.  They  were  clean, 
long-fingered,  manicured.  But  they  were 
strong  hands,  firm  upon  the  reins,  and 
entirely  capable.  Against  his  will,  Pride 
was  forced  to  revise  the  impression  of 
effeminacy  he  had  had  at  his  first  glance 
at  the  youth. 

"Come  along,  will  you!"  Esther  said. 

SO  SHE'S  in  love  with  this  little  sprig, 
Pride  mused.  He  found  the  idea 
oddly  displeasing. 

"Tell  you  what,"  Pride  said  gravely. 
"I'll  see  if  I  can't  rent  a  riding  horse. 
Then  I'll  keep  behind  and  let  you  young 
folks  have  your  peace.  No  fun  having 
a  chaperon — even  a  big  ugly  chaperon 
in  pants." 

"I  say,"  Joseph  laughed,  "you're  all 
right." 

For  the  first  time,  Esther  smiled.  "I 
told  you  he  was,"  she  said  to  her  escort. 
Then  to  Pride:  "You  don't  have  to  rent  a 
horse.   Father  has  a  stableful." 

They  were  still  waiting  when  Pride 
came  back,  leading  a  huge  black  geld- 
ing. Esther  watched  him  as  he  mounted, 
which,  before  her  eyes,  he  did  with  an 
extra  flourish.  At  least,  she  mused,  he 
rides  like  a  gentleman.  If  only  he  weren't 
so  sure  of  himself.  I'd  like  to  bring  him 
to  heel— make  him  grovel  at  my  feet. 

"You,"  Joseph  Fairhill  whispered, 
"were  thinking  of  something.  Something 
unpleasant.   What  is  it?" 

"You're  quite  right,"  Esther  snapped. 
"I  was  thinking  of  Pride." 

"He  looks  like  a  primordial  brute 
from  before  the  dawn  of  history,"  Fair- 
hill  said. 

"He,"  Esther  said  wickedly,  "is  a 
brute." 

"I  say,  how  do  you  know  that?" 

"He  kissed  me  once." 

Joseph  Fairhill's  blue  eyes  widened, 
then  a  slow  flush  of  anger  stole  over  his 
handsome  face.  "Damned  presumptu- 
ous of  him,  I'd  say,"  he  said  grimly.  "Did 
you  tell  your  father?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because,"  Esther  whispered,  looking 
straight  ahead,  "because  I  liked  it — " 

Joseph  Fairhill's  hand  jerked  on  the 
reins   so   that   the   horses   half  reared. 

"You — you  love  that — " 

"No.  I  love  you,  Joe.  Love's  a  differ- 
ent thing.  Love  is  very  gentle  and  sweet. 
I  don't  even  like  Pride.  Yet — he  fasci- 
nates me." 

"Esther!" 

"Wouldn't  you  rather  know  what  kind 
of  woman  you're  going  to  marry?" 

"I  know,"  Joseph  said.  "The  best  and 
the  loveliest,  and  the  sweetest  in  all  the 
world." 

Esther  turned  to  him  and  kissed  him 
lightly,  upon  the  cheek.  But  Joseph 
glanced  uneasily  over  his  shoulder  to 
where  Pride  rode. . . . 

That  night,  when  Pride  returned  from 
visiting  Sharon,  he  found  Esther  seated 
at  the  piano,  playing  softly  to  herself. 
He  paused,  listening.  Esther  played  well, 
her  fingers  moving  expertly  over  the 
keys.  She  was  playing  Brahms'  Lullaby, 
but  when  he  entered  the  room,  she 
changed  abruptly  to  the  Beethoven  So- 
nata Appassionata.  She  did  so  quite  un- 
consciously, and  it  was  not  until  the  great 
chords  rode  in  upon  her  ears  that  she 
realized  what  she  was  playing.  At  once, 
she  stopped. 
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"Go  on,"  Pride  said  calmly.  "I  liked 
that.   What's  it  called?" 

"That,  Mr.  Dawson,"  Esther  said 
tartly,  "is  none  of  your  business!" 

"Play  some  more  of  it,"  Pride  said. 
"It's  your  kind  of  music — like  you  really 
are." 

"You,"  Esther  declared,  "know  an  aw- 
ful lot  about  me." 

"I  do.  For  instance,  you're  not  in  love 
with  that  pretty  little  boy  you  rode  with 
today." 

"Pride  Dawson,"  Esther  snapped,  "you 
are  positively  outrageous!" 

"I  know.  Ain't  it  restful?" 

FOR  the  Life  of  her,  Esther  could  not 
keep  from  laughing.  "You're  right," 
she  said  at  last,  "it  is.  That's  what  I  like 
about  you." 

"Then  you  do  like  something  about 
me.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder.  Lately, 
you  been  keeping  away  from  me." 

"You  know  why." 

"Because  I  kissed  you?  A  kiss  is  noth- 
ing. You  just  needed  bringing  down  a 
peg.  That  was  a  favor." 

"I'd  thank  you  for  no  more  of  that 
kind  of  favors." 

"Why?"  Pride  grinned.  "Afraid  you 
might  kick  over  the  traces?" 

"I  think,"  Esther  said  coldly,  "that 
you're  disgustingly  vulgar." 

"I  am.  So's  life.  Or  pretty  damned 
beautiful,  depending  on  the  way  you 
look  at  it." 

"You,"  Esther  said,  "get  out  of  here!" 

"Why?  Afraid  I'll  kiss  you  again?" 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  anything!" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are,"  Pride  told  her. 
"You're  scared  to  death  of  a  girl  named 
Esther  Stillworth." 

Esther  stood  up  from  the  piano,  her 
blue  eyes  velvety.  She  walked  very 
slowly  to  where  he  stood  and  put  up  her 
arms. 

"Kiss  me,  Pride,"  she  said. 

Esther's  face  was  very  white  after  that 
kiss.  Wordlessly,  Esther  backed  away 
from  him,  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  dilated 
until  only  a  thin  rim  of  blue  showed 
around  them.   Pride  did  not  follow  her, 


maki 

ileal 
ial  a 


but  stood  quite  still.    Then  sh 
her  left  hand  up  and  began  tuj  pin; 
with  her  right.    Pride  saw 
white  fire  as  the  enormous 
gagement  ring  came  free.   Sli 
fully,  she  placed  it  on  top  ol 
Then  she  came  forward  again 
up  her  arms  once  more. 

"Why?"  Pride  growled.  "Wl 
do  that?" 

"I  can't  marry  him,"  she  s|i  Seer 
now  I  can't." 

"Because  you  love  me?" 

Wildly  Esther  shook  her  he* 

"I  don't  love  you,  Pride!  . 
don't!" 

"I  see,"  Pride  said  dryly.  "  i 
going  to  marry  Joseph,  because 
love  me." 

"Must  you  talk?"  she  whisp 

Coolly,  Pride  looked  at  he 
he  growled. 

"So,"  she  whispered,  "it's  tru£ 
in  love  with  that — that  corm 
milliner  you  tried  to  send  me  tc 

"She's  not  common!"  Pri 
"Hell,  I'm  getting  tired  of  thi 
I'll  go  upstairs  to  bed." 

"Wait.    You're   afraid   of 
marry  me,  aren't  you?  Yet,  I 
will  marry  me." 

Pride's  jaw  dropped.  He  st 
staring  at  her  in  utter  astonishr 

"Because  my  father  is  worth 
lion  dollars.  Because  I  have  t 
lion  in  trust  for  me  which  I 
when  I'm  twenty-one — two  y 
now.  Because  a  black-hearted 
like  you  can  be  bought  muc 
than  that.  Oh,  yes,  Pride,  yo 
me  all  right." 

"You — you'd  have  a  man 
ried  you — for  your  money?" 

"Not  just  a  man,"  she  ; 
"You."  Then  she  turned  and 
the  long  stairs. 

Pride  stood  very  still,  lookii 
her.   The  crash  of  her  door, 
awakened  him  from  his  rever 
I'll  be  damned,"  he  said.   "I'll 
damned!" 

(To  be  continued  next  w 
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THE  WEEK'S  PREVIEW 

Continued  from  page  36 


in  1903,  Hank  is  returning 

j's  just  shod  when  the  horse, 

*.,  shies  in  a  thunderstorm  and 

against  a  tree,  knocking  him 

js.    Hank  comes  to  in  King 

Dourt  in  Camelot,  in  the  year 

captured    by   Sir   "Clarence" 

(William  Bendix).  Sagramore 

captured  Hank  after  a  terrific 

|hich  Hank  turned  himself  into 

ragons. 

|n  by  the  nasty  magician  Mer- 

vants  no  competition  in  the 

land   business.    King   Arthur 

Hardwicke)  sentences  Hank 

burning  at  the  stake.  Where- 

(ankee  in  Hank  gets  moving 

forms   a    miracle.     Using   his 

fetal  and  the  sun's  rays  he  sets 

Isrlin  and  so  awes  everybody 

lir  sets  Hank  free,  dubs  him  Sir 

puts  him   in  the  blacksmith 

imore,  remorseful  over  the 
big  mouth  almost  wrought. 
Hank's  side. 

lancitii;  with   Rhonda 

lile  Hank  has  made  eyes  at 

)us  Lady  "Sandy"  Alisande 

leming)  and  croons  his  way 

leart,  at  a  grand   ball  given 

ior,   with   a  Hit   Parader  of 


happens  that  Sandy  is  be- 
Sir  Lancelot,  off  hunting  gi- 
of  the  two-time  by  Merlin, 
returns  home  to  challenge 
joust.  This  is  joust  what  Hank 
void — especially  since  Lance- 
rs'Current  champ.  However,  Yan- 
;;-  Again  prevail.  Hank,  mounted 
me  pinto,  and  armed  only  with 
rows  and  hog-ties  Lancelot, 
athletic  tinware,  in  a  bur- 
ey. 

victory,  Hank  devotes  him- 
making  love  to  Sandy;  (b) 
a  real  pistol;  and  (c)  to  cor- 
ial  conditions   in   King  Ar- 
il. Seems  things  are  pretty  bad 


for  the  peasants  of  the  day,  so  Hank  in- 
duces Arthur  to  take  a  trip  incognito 
around  the  realm  and  see  for  himself. 
Sagramore  goes  along.  The  three  set  out 
to  a  rippling  trio  in  musicomedy  style. 

Merlin  sees  to  it  the  three  are  captured 
and  tossed  into  the  clink.  Somehow 
Sandy  finds  her  way  into  it.  too.  Sagra- 
more escapes  but  kills  a  guard  in  so  do- 
ing, and  the  others  are  sentenced  to 
death,  except  Sandy  who  gets  herself 
toted  off  to  Merlin's  castle. 

Once  again  New  England  ingenuity 
outwits  Olde  Englande  ungenuity.  Hank 
luckily  consults  his  pocket  almanac  and 
learns  there'll  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
at  the  e\act  moment  of  execution — June 
21.  528.  He  demands  that  he  and  Arthur 
be  set  free  pronto — or  he'll  blot  out  the 
sun  forever.  The  gag  works  and  Hank 
gallops  off  to  rescue  Sandy  from  Mer- 
lin's foul  clutches.  In  this  battle  Hank 
uses  his  homemade  pistol  successfully 
but  unfortunately  he  is  kayoed — and  he 
wakes  up  minus  Sandy  in  Hartford  in 
the  year  1903,  clutching  an  amulet. 

Here  the  plot  pulls  a  switch  on  the 
original  Twain  (we  looked  it  up)  and 
Hollywood  brings  us  what  is  known  to 
the  lollipop  lovers  as  a  Happy  Ending — 
but  then  whoever  heard  of  Bing  Crosby 
playing  Hamlet? 

However,  it's  a  very  harmless  tinker- 
ing, for  generally  Hollywood  has  been 
kind  to  Twain.  One  thing  disappointed 
us  in  the  picture:  The  original  Rodgers 
and  Hart  tunes  (Thou  Swell,  My  Heart 
Stood  Still,  etc.)  are  noticeably  absent. 
We  understand  the  songs  just  weren't 
available — they  belonged  to  M-G-M, 
which  used  two  of  them  in  Words  and 
Music.  Burke  and  Van  Heusen,  Bing's 
personal  song  writers,  have  valiantly  at- 
tempted to  fill  the  gap  and  have  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  might  be  expected. 

But  generally  we  don't  think  Mark 
Twain,  were  he  alive  today,  would  be 
too  disappointed.  He  once  said,  "I  know 
there's  money  in  the  chicken  bi  mess,  I 
put  it  there!"  Of  Bing's  Yankee,  Twain 
might  say,  "I  know  there's  money  in  this 
picture.  Bing's  in  it."  1 — \  L — 11 — f 
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Colliers  believes... 


The  Public  Will 
Not  Be  Damned 


COLLIER'S  thinks  the  public  is 
the  party  to  protect  in  labor  con- 
troversy. Labor  is  not  downtrodden, 
not  any  more.  Capital  and  manage- 
ment are  neither  helpless  nor  inarticulate.  The 
public — all  of  us,  that  is.  employed,  employers, 
workers,  consumers — is  the  one  in  need  of  help. 

We  pay  the  bills.  We  are  the  people  about 
whom  the  Congress  should  be  concerned.  Right 
now  is  a  good  time  to  think  about  the  public  in- 
terest in  labor  controversy.  Congress  is  making 
a  new  law.  Why  not  remember  the  salient  facts? 

About  three  years  ago  we  had  a  railroad  strike. 
Two  railroad  brotherhoods,  the  Trainmen  and 
the  Engineers  rejected  a  settlement  that  had  been 
reached  through  the  machinery  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Act.  So  they  called  a  strike. 

The  United  States  could  not  stand  a  long 
fought-out  railroad  strike.  The  people  of  every 
great  city  would  be  hungry  and  finally  starve  if 
railroad  transportation  were  suspended  too  long. 

Few  cities  have  more  than  two  or  three  weeks' 
supply  of  food,  fuel  and  medicines.  People  are 
not  going  to  starve  quietly  because  employers 
and  employees  cannot  peacefully  agree  on 
wages,  hours  or  whatever  they  wrangle  about. 
Make  the  public  mad  and  it  will  act  violently 
and  not  necessarily  reasonably. 

Remember  what  happened  when  the  railroad 
strike  was  called?  We  were  inconvenienced  for 
a  day.  Then  people  began  to  get  angry.  They  got 
scared.  Then  President  Truman  asked  Congress 
for  authority  to  draft  the  strikers  into  the  armed 
forces.  By  that  time  the  union  leaders  were 
scared  too.  They  denounced  Mr.  Truman,  but 
they  called  off  the  strike. 

But  the  notion  of  breaking  a  strike  by  calling 
the  strikers  into  the  armed  forces  is  surely  not 
the  final  answer  to  protecting  the  public  welfare 


at  a  time  of  labor  trouble.  Congress  did  not  pass 
the  bill  suggested  by  the  President.  He  possibly 
was  glad  not  to  be  given  the  authority  and  the 
responsibility. 

On  the  face  of  things  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
not  places  of  detainment  for  unionists  who  have 
an  unsettled  difference  with  their  employers. 
The  armed  forces  should  not  be  asked  to  perform 
such  a  service,  but  they  will  be  asked  to  do  such 
things  again  and  again  if  Congress  does  not  pro- 
vide mo're  sensible  ways  of  protecting  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  never  faced  the  facts 
of  our  modern  living.  A  general  strike  that 
would  deprive  the  public  of  food,  fuel,  transpor- 
tation or  any  of  the  essentials  of  life  would  be 
intolerable.  No  government,  conservative,  lib- 
eral. Communist  or  even  labor,  could  tolerate  it. 

A  successful  general  strike  in  any  important 
field  would  be  a  rebellion  against  the  existing 
government.  That  government  would  fight  it. 
If  the  strikers  won,  the  government  would  be 
defeated  and  discredited.  No  government  would 
like  that.  No  public  would  permit  it. 

Consequently,  Collier's  thinks  that  in  what- 
ever changes  the  Congress  makes  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  it  had  better  write  something 
soundly  and  clearly  about  the  public  stake  in 
labor  controversy.  It  is  not  enough  to  rely  upon 
the  President  to  improvise  a  solution  in  the  heat 
of  battle. 

Grover  Cleveland  had  to  call  out  the  United 
States  Army  55  years  ago  when  the  railroads 
were  strike  bound.  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  to 
improvise  a  settlement  when  the  coal  mines  were 
shut  down  too  long  40-odd  years  ago. 

When  John  L.  Lewis  decided  to  challenge  the 
authority  of  the  national  government  by  forcing 
a  coal  strike.  President  Truman  was  not  so  help- 


less. A  simple  court  procedure  showed 
Lewis  in  short  order  who  was  bigger,  he  01 
country.  So  by  the  reasonable  means  of  negoi 
tion  an  agreement  was  reached.  It  did  no 
jury  to  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

It  would  be  a  step  backward  to  wipe  off! 
statute  books  the  protection  now  given  the  pul 
interest,  unless  something  better  is  substitut 
And  that  is  not  too  easy.  There  is  no  facile  sc 
tion  of  the  conflicts  of  interest  between  empl 
ers  and  employees  in  a  democratic  republic 
freemen.  Compulsory  arbitration,  once  hai 
as  a  solution,  has  fewer  adherents  as  time  pas 
The  intricate  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley] 
admittedly  are  not  perfect.  Whoever  can  f 
something  actually  better  will  be  entitled  to  pi 
he  gratitude. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  has  been  so  befouled 
litically  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  G 
gress  or  the  public  to  approach  it  reasonal 
Actually  the  Congressional  committee  that  v 
created  to  observe  its  operations  and  to  reco 
mend  revisions  has  not  found  much  bad  ttT 
port. 

The  union  leaders  were  against  it.  Ama 
other  things,  the  law  made  the  union  officials 
back  to  the  union  members  for  authority.  P 
haps  the  membership  of  the  unions  were  noti 
posed  to  this. 

At  any  rate,  the  law  was  an  issue  in  the 
Presidential   campaign,   and   has   been  gi 
Congressional  attention  because  of  this  fi 
for  no  better  reason. 

Collier's  hopes  that  Congress  will  find  a  n 
sonable,  democratic  American  way  of  safeguai 
ing  the  national  interest  in  time  of  great  lal 
controversy.  Collier's  hopes  that  in  whatq 
revisions  are  made  Congress  acts  equitably 
the  public  interest.  ...  W.  L. 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 
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What  America  Means  to  Me 
MICHIGAN  FARMER... See  page  10 
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THE  VALUE'S  BIG... THE  COST  IS  SMALL 


few  things  give  you  so  much 
real  value  at  such  low  cost  as  the  telephone. 
Sometimes,  as  in  emergencies,  the  value  is 
beyond  price. 

The  telephone  is  indispensable  in  the 
smooth  running  of  a  household.  It  saves  count- 
less steps  and  time. 

Helps  with  the  shopping.  Runs  down  town. 
Calls  a  doctor.  Makes  home  a  safer  place.  Pro- 
vides unlimited  capacity  for  friendship,  success 


and  good  times.  Enables  every  business  to  do 
more  business  and  do  it  better. 

Your  telephone  is  more  valuable  than  ever 
today  because  there  are  40%  more  telephones 
than  there  were  three  years  ago.  This  means 
you  can  call  more  people  and  more  can  call  you. 

And  the  cost  is  still  low.  Increases  in  tele- 
phone rates  are  much  less  than  the  increases 
in  most  other  things  you  buy.  They  average 
only  a  penny  or  so  per  call. 


BELL     TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 
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THE  PRATING  MANTIS  IS 
UNLIKE  ANT  OTHER  INSECT 

Only  he  can  (urn  his  head 
without  moving  his  body 
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You  can  hear  the  valve 
slide  into  position  when 
you  shake  the  Ink-O-Graph 
gently.  It  is  the  unique  ac- 
tion of  this  valve  that  gives 
you  so  many  unusual  writ- 
ing pleasures. 

Ink-O-Graph  does  every 
writing  job  better.  It  rules 
lines  without  smudging; 
makes  carbon  copies  plus 
a  permanent  ink  original; 
it  responds  to  the  lightest 
touch,  yet  the  heaviest  writ- 
ing style  can't  injure  the 
14-Kt.  gold  point.  At  any 
wr'ting  angle,  you  will  find 
that  Ink-O-Graph  writes 
with  the  smoothness  of  a 
soft  lead  pencil.  And,  it's 
fully  guaranteed. 

Try  Ink-O-Graph  in  any 
of  the  four  handsome  col- 
ors—or black  — at  your 
favorite  pen  counter. 


$noo 
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OTHER    GUARANTEED 
INK-O-GHAPHS 

INK-O-GRAPH  BALL  POINT  INK  PENCIL 

Exclusive  spiral  air -vent  assures 
steady  ink  supply.  .  .   .  ONLY   $10  0 

INK-O-GRAPH  SHORTT  The  half  size 
ball  pen  that  does  a  full  size  job. 
ONLY $J00 

INK-O-GRAPH  HOODED  POINT  fOUN 

TAIN  PEN  Precision  built  lor  smoothest 

writing  and  easiest  filling  (2  styles) 

Jf  00  and  $1.25 

INK  0  GRAPH  CO..  INC  ,  200  HUDSON  ST  .  NEW  YORK  13.  NY. 
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DOPE  ON  DOPES 

Dear  Editor:  I  don't  believe  many 
rons  will  ever  read  your  article  in  I 
defense,   It's  Smart   to   Be  Stupid  ( 
5th).  Those  who  read  it  will  hardly  a 
they  are  stupid  enough  to  be  clai 
morons.   (I  ain't  admittin'.) 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  little 
that  appeared  anonymously  in  the  Eu 
ics  Review  for  July,  1929.   It  follow*: 

See  the  happy  moron; 

He  doesn't  give  a  damn; 

I  wish  I  were  a  moron  .  .  . 

My  God,  perhaps  I  am! 

William  Lincoln,  Cullman, 

...  I  was  reminded  immediately  ol 

chap  who  was  studying  to  be  a  moron 

Phil  Philippe,  Philadelphia 

.  .  .  Which  expert  shall  we  take  most 
ously?  February  5th,  page  21:  "...  1 
dom  .  .  .  contributes  .  .  .  (to)  .  .  .  n 
and  minor  crimes  and  assorted  d 
quencies" — the  inference  being  that 
higher  the  I.Q.,  the  more  often  your 
is  so  involved.  But — page  68.  same  i 
".  .  .  According  to  Detective  Sei 
Colin  C.  Forbes  of  the  Los  Angeli 
lice  Department,  most  crooks,  regi 
of  age,  have  stacks  of  comic  b 
their  rooms." 

Is  Shakespeare  now  passe"  amonj 
intelligentsia? 

Well,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Gibson's  a 
will  make  a  lot  of  us  regular  Col 
readers  mighty  contented. 

Bob  Arentz,  Salt  Lake  City, 

.  .  .  You  failed  to  print  the  pi 
enough.    The  day  it  went  on  sa 
community  voted  a  bond  issue  for 
expansion.    Now  the  kids  are  stui 
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A  letter 
from  State  Farm 
reducing  our  auto 
insurance  costs! 


4  out  of  5  State  Farm  Mutual  policyholders  benefit  at 
next  renewal .  ,  .  savings  total  more  than  $10,000,000  in  1949 1 


Do  you  drive  a  car?  Are  you  concerned  with  the 
costs  of  living?  Then  the  world's  largest  auto- 
mobile insurance  company  may  have  wonderful 
news  for  you  .  .  . 

State  Farm  Mutual  is  able  to  offer  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  auto  insurance  to  most  of  its 
policyholders.  Some  families  will  save  as  much 
as  37%  on  their  next  renewal  payment. 

Rate  reductions  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  because  they  are  based  on  the  driving 
record  of  State  Farm  policyholders  in  each  com- 
munity. And  since  policyholders  are  selected  so 
carefulJy,  they  will  save  more  than  $10,000,000 
in  premiums  this  year. 

New  policyholders  in  State  Farm  will  benefit 
in  all  localities  where  the  new  rates  apply. 

Three  basic  operating  techniques  have  made  it 
possible  for  State  Farm  to  offer  more  insurance 
protection  for  the  money  during  the  last  26  years: 


1 .  State  Farm  policies  are  written  for  a  six- 
month  period  rather  than  the  usual  twelve- 
month period.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  ad- 
just rates  at  more  frequent  intervals. 

2.  It  is  State  Farm's  aim  to  insure  only  careful 
drivers.  This  keeps  down  the  number  of  acci- 
dents among  State  Farm  policyholders— keeps 
our  cost  of  operation  down  to  the  minimum. 

3.  State  Farm  is  a  mutual  company.  Savings  are 
always  immediately  passed  on  to  policyholders. 

For  your  protection,  State  Farm  provides  twice 
as  much  public  liability  protection  and  five  times 
as  much  property  damage  protection,  as  is  re- 
quired by  any  state  financial  responsibility  law. 
Your  licensed  State  Farm  agent  will  give  you  full 
details.  He  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  on  all  your 
insurance  problems.  Look  under  "State  Farm 
Insurance  Companies"  in  your  telephone  book. 


He  helped  lower 
insurance  costs 

This  is  Sherman  Jarrett,  Kano- 
rado,  Kansas.  He  is  one  of 
State  Farm  Mutual's  7,500 
licensed  agents  from  coast  to 
coast  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Part  of  Jarrett's  responsi- 
bility is  to  make  sure  his  com- 
pany insures  only  careful  drivers.  Because 
State  Farm  drivers  had  fewer  accidents  last 
year,  State  Farm  is  able  to  announce  drasti- 
cally reduced  costs  for  auto  insurance  in 
most  communities.  Ii  will  pay  you  to  meet 
the  State  Farm  agent  who  lives  near  you  and 
learn  about  these  new  rates. 

Get  details  today.  Look  up 

"State  Farm"  in  your 

telephone  book. 


STATE  FARM 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Mom*  OHir* 


Wmtlmtn  Olltrr- 


North  Cmnlral  OHict: 
St.  Pout,  Minnitola 


Canadian  OfVtt 
Toronto,  Ontario 


W««r  Control  Orfice; 

Imcofn,  Nmbtotka 


Change  now  to 
Shell  X-100 


SHELL 
X-lOO 

Motor  oh 


ciio  nam 

of  "On  and  Off"  driving! 

Major  cause  of  engine  wear 


You  may  have  thought  it's  friction 
that  causes  the  most  engine  wear. 

But  it's  Acid  Action — chemical 
etching  of  engine  parts  that  takes 
place  in  the  low  operating  tem- 
peratures of  today's  "On  and  Off*' 
driving! 

In  vour  short  trips  about  town,  to 
the  bank,  the  school,  the  station — 
vour  engine  is  intermittently  "On  and 
Off"  .  .  .  runs  for  brief  periods  of  time 
only.  Hence  it  seldom  warms  up  to 
efficient  operating  temperatures.  It 
runs  "cold."  In  these  short  "On" 
periods,  combustion  may  be  incom- 
plete and  partially  burned  fuel  gases 
and  moisture  attack  the  smoolhlv 
polished  metal  surfaces  chemiailly. 
It's  this  biting  \ i •  i < I  Action  that 
accounts   for   up   to  90%   of  your 


Shell  Research  developed  a  unique 
"X"  safety  factor  to  combat  Acid 
Action.  Now,  2H  million  miles  of 
road  testing — and  millions  of  miles  of 
use  b\  motorists — have  proved  con- 
clusively that  with  this  "X"  safety 
factor  Acid  Action  is  effectively  coun- 
teracted—  engine  life  is  prolonged. 

Shell  X-100  Motor  Oil,  long  famous 
for  its  ability  to  protect  your  engine 
under  the  stresses  of  sustained  high 
speeds  and  extreme  driving  condi- 
tions, now  has  this  added  protection 
for  every  mile  you  drive.  It  is  un- 
equalled by  any  other  motor  oil! 

Let  your  Shell  Dealer  drain, 
flush  and  refill  vour  craukcase  with 
Shell  X-100  Motor  Oil  today. 

f#'c    inrAmnnrfihfA  I 


more  years  of  getting  ulcers  and  insomnia, 
becoming  chronic,  incompetent,  nervous 
wrecks.  And  all  the  time  we  were  so  proud 
of  our  schools! 

According  to  this  Gibson  guy,  it  takes 
an  imbecile  to  sleep  good,  work  hard,  drive 
a  car,  have  friends,  make  money  and  be 
happy.  What  does  this  make  President 
Truman  who  sleeps  soundly,  works  hard, 
loves  to  drive,  has  lots  of  friends  (since 
Nov.  2d),  got  a  new  raise  in  pay  and  is 
grinning  all  over  like  a  mule  eating  cockle- 
burs?  John  M.  Kelly,  El  Cajon,  Cal. 

.  .  .  All  of  us  geniuses  have  found  out  why 
we  have  been  having  so  many  difficulties,  in 
our  pursuit  of  health,  wealth  and  happiness. 
We're  all  just  too  darn'  smart! 

Felice  C.  Miller,  Bellflower,  Cal. 

EDITORS  ARE  THE 
CWAZIEST  ANIMALS 

Dear  Sir:  How  anyone  who  writes  so  au- 
thoritatively on  Animals  Are  the  Craziest 
People  (Jan.  29th)  could  make  the  mistake 

J      of  calling  the  not-so- 
cute  little  creature  il- 
lustrated a  monkey  is 
beyond  me. 
Stick  around  with 
the  little  fellow  for 
a  year  or  so  and  see 
what  you  will  have — 
not   a   monkey,   ba- 
boon, orangutang  or 
even  a  chimpanzee,  but  a  full-fledged  gorilla. 
Ross  Schramm,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

SO  SOLLY,  PREASE! 

Gentlemen:  Re  The  Star  Story,  Another 
Land,  Another  Love  by  Howard  La  Fay 
(Jan.  15th):  For  years  we  were  propagan- 
dized by  some  who  were  innocent,  and 
others  not  so  innocent,  as  to  the  sterling 
qualities  and  good  intentions  of  the  Japa- 
nese. The  myth  was  effectually  exploded 
by  the  infamy  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  author  attempts  to  picture  the  Japa- 
nese girl  as  the  paragon  of  sweetness  and 
charm,  using  the  American  girl  as  a  foil, 
outwardly  attractive  but  inwardly  be- 
smirched with  a  callous  sophistication,  and 
then,  the  crowning  naivete' — renunciation 
by  the  hero  of  the  joys  of  miscegenation 
solely  because  of  his  cowardice — ugh! 

W.  G.  Oehmig,  Jr.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY'S  RECORD 

Dear  Mr.  Davenport:  The  Shame  of  Our 
Local  Health  Departments  (Jan.  22d).  states 
in  part:  "It  took  a  typhoid  epidemic  in  Ala- 
meda County,  California,  last  year  to  secure 
funds  for  the  elimination  of  a  known  pol- 
luted creek." 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Alameda,  I  immediately 
investigated.  I  was  advised  by  the  health 
authorities  there  never  was  an  epidemic  as 
mentioned  in  your  publication.  .  .  . 

George  A.  Janssen,  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  epidemic  mentioned  in  the  article  was 
in  the  city  of  Almaden,  Santa  Clara  County, 
not  in  Alameda  County. 

.  .  .  Alameda  County's  water  is  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Numerous  con- 
trols are  used  daily  and  the  county  can  be 
proud  of  the  quality  and  purity  of  its  water 
supply. 

The  communities  of  the  east  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $23.- 
500,000  in  1946  to  construct  an  adequate 
intercepting  sewer  and  sewage  treatment 
plant.  There  is  the  probability  that  the 
pollution  of  the  bay  water  will  clear  within 
the  next  two  to  three  years. 

David  Frost,  M.D.,  Health  Officer, 
City  of  Alameda,  Cal. 

...  I  have  enjoyed  and  greatly  profited  by 
reading  your  splendid  article.  It  will  help 
public  health  in  this  country  a  great  deal. 

Felix  J.  Underwood,  M.D., 
Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health 


.  .  .  The  lack  of  adequate  health  coverag 
for  this  nation  is  one  problem  which  ha 
been  of  deep  concern  to  the  Federal  Securit] 
Agency  for  many  years.  Mr.  Pollack's  fin 
presentation  of  the  facts  will  undoubted)! 
go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  this  protf 
lem  to  national  attention. 

Oscar  Ewing,  Administratol 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D. 

GREATEST  DRUG  SINCE 
PENICILLIN? 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  wife  of  a  Lederle  Labo 
tories  medical  representative,  I  feel  tl 
I  must  enter  a  protest  against  The  Greai 
est  Drug  Since  Penicillin,  by  J.  D.  Ratcli 
(Feb.  5th). 

May   I  call  your  attention   to   Lederle 
Aureomycin,  which  is  effective  against  a! 
the  diseases  named,  has  passed  clinical  tesi 
has  been  released,  and  has  been  in  actui 
use  by  physicians  since  December  11th? 
Elizabeth  M.  Little,  Omaha,  Nel 

CHINA,  U.S.S.R. 

Editor  Collier's:  Re  the  paragraph  i 
your  wonderful  editorial  (Jan.  29th)  whic 
reads:  "or  will  the  Chinese  absorb  the  Rw 
sians  as  they  have  so  many  other  conqua 
ors  in  the  long  past?": 

Great  military  hordes  are  not  invadin 
the  land.  The  present  is  not  a  physical  cor 
quest  by  a  foreign  power,  but  an  idcalisti 
conquest  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  their, 
selves.  Surely  the  author  does  not  visi 
alize  Russians  migrating  to  China.  Th 
only  Russians  going  to  China  will  be  a  fe» 
high-ranking  military  officers  and  som 
technicians  to  direct  Chinese  quislings  i 
governing  the  country.  This  is  not  to  sa 
China  will  not  fall  to  Communism.  L  ndt 
Russian  tutelage,  Communist  forces  will 
doubt  take  over  section  after  section,  unt 
the  whole  country  is  directed  from  M 
cow,  just  as  other  Russian  satellites. 
S.  M.  Mann,  M.D.,  National  City, 

MAIN  STREET  AFLOAT 

Gentlemen:    I  cannot   understand   seve 
readers'  contention  that  it  would  be  exp 
sive  to  flood  foreign  countries  with  copi«| 
of  our  mail-order  catalogues.  To  get  all  th 
catalogues  you  wanted  absolutely  free,  yo 
would  only  have  to  say  so  in  your  mag 
zine.    If  this  doesn't   bring  in  a  sufhcierl 
supply,  Sears   Roebuck  would  be  glad  tl 
post  a  note  of  their  new  issue  asking  the  r<| 
cipient  to  deliver  his  old  catalogue  to  hi| 
post  office  for  transshipment  abroad. 

You  would  get  these  catalogues  free  anl 
probably  realize  enough  from  salvaging  th| 
excess  to  pay  for  the  transportation. 

N.  Tully  Semel,  Amston,  Coml 


THOMAS  E. 
TRUMAN 

Sirs:  Don't  you  thinl 
Harry    looks    bettt| 
with  a  mustache? 
do.     How   about 
drive  to  get  him  t| 
raise  one? 

H.  Coop«| 
Cedarhurst,  L. 


JUDY 

Dear  Sir:  Here  is  Harry  Haenigsen  wh 
turned  from  an  electrical  engineering  caree 
to  draw  Penny  and  here  am  I,  an  electrics 
engineer  with,  I  swear,  the  original  Penn»QrK 
in  my  family,  only  her  name  is  Judy.  , 

His  description  of  his  turning  from  a'*"16' 
E.E.  to  a  CE.  (Cartoon  Expert)  reminds  rr 
of  that  old  wheeze  about  the  original  se 
tiers  in  the  Southwest.    At  the  fork  in  tiff    " 
road  there  was  a  sign,  "This  way  to  Arkai 
sas."    All  those   who  could  read  went  1  *  Our  f 
Arkansas,  the  rest  to  Texas. 

I    can    think    of    nothing    that    exciti 
greater  admiration  from  my  family  than  rr 
feeble  attempt  to  fix  a  blown  fuse,  a  fauli 
switch  or  to  install  a  convenience  outlet. 
C.  H.  LeVee,  Providence,  R. 
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momical,  efficient  •  •  •  and  good  looking,  too 

American-Standard— and  you  can  count  on  getting  heating  equipment  that's  as  long  on  looks  as  it  is  on 
^ency!  And  that's  true  whether  you  want  the  new  baseboard  radiant  heating,  radiator  heating,  winter  air 
litioning,  or  warm  air  heating  .  .  .  and  whether  you  use  coal,  oil  or  gas.  These  products  are  sold  through 
tted  Wholesale  Distributors  to  your  Heating  and  Plumbing  Contractor.  Easy  time  payments  for  remodel- 

Our  free  HOME  BOOK  gives  detailed  information  about  heating  and  plumbing  products  by  American- 
tdard.  Write  for  a  copy  to  American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corp.,  Dept.  K93,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
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give  plenty  of  warmth,  plus  complete  decorating  freedom. 


THE  NEO-ANGLE 
BATH,  wonderful 
for  both  tub  and 
shower  bathing,  is 
just  one  of  the 
many  smart  Amer- 
ican •  Stand  ard 
Plumbing  Fixtures 
made  for  ba  t  h- 
room,  kitchen  and 
laundry. 


ofi-oA,  Dry  Sea  fa 


/ 


"...  JOE  THINKS  he's  so  smart!  But  what  he  doesn't  know  about 
Dry  Scalp!  Look  at  that  straggly  hair  and  the  loose  dandruff  on  his 
coat !  How  can  anybody  with  Dry  Scalp  look  well-groomed !  I  ought 
to  tip  him  off  about  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic!" 


IT'S  A  GREAT  IDEA  FOR  YOU,  too !  'Vaseline'  Hair  Tonic  is  just  the 
thing  to  check  Dry  Scalp.  Try  a  few  drops  a  day  .  .  .  and  you'll  see  an 
amazing  improvement  in  the  good  looks  of  your  hair.  Supplements 
scalp  oils  .  . .  contains  no  alcohol  or  other  drying  ingredients.  It  gives 
double  care  ...  to  both  scalp  and  hair.  And  it's  economical,  too. 

Vaseline  HAIRTONIC 

TRADE    MARK  ® 

TOPS  IN  (NTlRTAINMtNT:  D».  CNIIJIMN,  STARRING  JIAN  HIRSHOLT,  ON 
CSS,  WfDNFSOAr  NIGHTS,  l/ITU  HUMAN,  NEW  MYSTCRY  SHOW,  SATURDAY 
NIGHTS.    ON    ABC.     SCE    YOUR   NlWSPAPiR    FOR    IOCAL   BROADCAST    TIMl. 


Keep  Up 

with 
the  World 


BY  FUELING  FOSTER 


THE  most  sensational  grave  rob- 
bery to  occur  in  this  country  was 
the  removal  of  the  body  of  A.  T. 
Stewart  from  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie  in  New  York 
shortly  before  dawn  on  November  7, 
1878.  As  Stewart  had  been  a  multi- 
millionaire, the  ghouls  asked  $200,- 
000  for  the  return  of  the  body, 
carrying  on  their  correspondence 
with  a  representative  of  the  family 
through  the  personal  columns  of  a 
newspaper.  After  negotiations  last- 
ing two  years,  the  thieves  agreed  to 
accept  $20,000  if  the  messenger 
would  meet  them  alone  on  a  certain 
country  road  at  three  o'clock  on  a  cer- 
tain morning.  At  the  brief  meeting, 
the  messenger  silently  handed  over 
the  bag  of  money  and  received  the 
bag  of  bones  from  three  masked  men 
whose  identities  were  never  learned. 

*  -A 

Not  long  ago,  some  20,000  persons 
were  asked  to  write  down  a  brief  de- 
scription of  several  men  who  were 
shown  to  them  one  at  a  time  for  a 
moment.  A  summary  of  their  an- 
swers was  wanted  in  order  to  gauge 
the  accuracy  of  similar  descriptions 
given  by  witnesses.  Final  results 
showed  that,  on  the  average,  those 
tested  overestimated  height  by  five 
inches  and  age  by  eight  years. 

When  an  American  silver  coin  is 
dropped  on  a  hard  surface,  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  a  ringing  sound  is 
not  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  either 
genuine  or  counterfeit.  Some  genu- 
ine coins  have  actually  sounded  like 
lead  pieces,  owing  to  a  slight  imper- 
fection in  minting.  Conversely,  some 
counterfeit  coins  have  been  so  made 
that  they  rang  perfectly.  A  notable 
example  was  a  United  States  half 
dollar,  thousands  of  which  were  put 
in  circulation  on  the  East  Coast  be- 
fore their  counterfeiters  were  finally 
captured  in  1942. 

A  * 

An  odd  murder  trial  was  that  of  Liu, 
Fook,  a  Chinese  houseboy,  who 
was  accused  of  strangling  Rosetta 
Baker  in  San  Francisco  shortly  before 
dawn  on  December  8,  1930.  Both 
Fook  and  the  wealthy  widow  were  in 
their  sixties.  He  had  worked  for  her 
for  nine  years  and  was  the  one  who 
discovered  her  body.  Among  the 
many  persons  who  had  known  the 
victim.  Fook  alone  was  suspected  of 
the  crime.  At  his  trial,  which  began 
on  February  24th  and  closed  on 
March  18,  1931,  testimony  disclosed 
that  he  and  his  "boss-missy"  had  often 


quarreled,  that  his  face  was  scr 
and    a    finger    injured    (as 
bitten)  on  the  morning  of  the  mui 
and  that  a  shirt  button  and  a  br 
heel,  found  on  the  floor  beside  I 
body,  had  belonged  to  him.    Deq 
this  and  other  strong  circumsta 
evidence,  the  jury  quickly  acquil 
him.    The  jurors  believed  his  lav 
who  swore  Fook  could  not  be  " 
because,    traditionally,    no    Chul 
who  had  worked  in  the  United  St| 
had    ever    murdered    his    emplo 
Right  after  the  trial  Liu  Fook 
a  fast  boat  for  Hong  Kong  and 
returned. 

At  the  first  trial  of  "Boss"  Twe* 
New  York  in   1871,  the  jury 
greed,  despite  evidence  that  Tt 
and  a  few  friends  had  stolen  atj 
$200,000,000  from  the  city  tr»J 
during  the  previous  three  yeai 
was  found   that  the  jury  had ' 
bribed.   Tweed  was  convicted  atl 
second  trial  because  the  proseci 
took   an   unprecedented   precautf 
He   had   each   juror   watched   bl 
plain-clothes  man.  each  of  the  pl[ 
clothes  men  watched  by  another  | 
detective,  and  each  of  the  city  de 
tives  watched  by  a  private  detec 
And  all  48  had  to  make  a  daily 
port. 

The  word  "shall"  is  rarely  usedl 
day  as  an  auxiliary  verb  in  spol 
English  in  this  country,  having  b 
supplanted  by  "will."  Long  surmij 
the  fact  was  proved,  a  short  time  J 
by  a  study  of  the  words  in  1 .900  tj 
phone  talks  which  showed  that  "sb] 
was  employed  only  six  times  inj 
conversations,  while  "will"  wasT 
ployed  1,305  times  in  402  con| 
sations. 

*  * 

A  death  in  a  novel,  that  of  the  faffll 
Soames  Forsyte,  astonished  Engll 
when  it  occurred  in  Swan  Song,[ 
eighth  Galsworthy  book  in  which | 
imaginary  character  appeared, 
fact,  the  passing  of  Soames  in  I 
so  shocked  several  London  newsp 
editors  that  they  published 
front-page  news. 

*  *  *  *  i 

Anything  may  be  reproduced 
miniature    model — except    the 
verse.    The  impossibility  of 
such  a  model  accurately  is  sho; 
the  fact  that,  if  the  earth  were 
sented  by  a  ball  only  one  ii 
diameter,    the    nearest    star — I 
Centauri — would  have  to  be  pi 
nearly  51,000  miles  away. — By  i 
abeth  Finley,  New  York  City. 


Ten  dollars  will  br  pad!  for  rack  fart  accepted  for  ibis  column.  Contribution!  roust  be  aecompi 
by  their  source  of  Information.  Address  Keep  Up  Willi  the  World,  Collier's,  2.-.0  Park  Are., 
York  (17),  N.  Y.    Tbla  column  is  copyrighted  and  no  items  may  be  reproduced  without  prrml 
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TELEVISION 

ind  long   distance    RADIO 


THE   ROYALTY   OF   RADIO* 


H   RADIO   CORPORATION   •   CHICAGO   39 


ZENITH 
TELEVISION 


BRINGS  YOU 


mm 


This  sensational  Zenith*  development  makes  possi- 
ble the  use  of  the  entire  screen  surface  to  provide 
a  picture  amazingly  larger  than  on  ordinary  receiv- 
ers. And  your  Zenith  picture  is  sharper,  clearer, 
brighter — a  real  delight  to  watch. 


7^dfomfa^Mffl^ 


One  knob,  one  twist  —  there's  your  station!  .  .  . 
there's  your  picture!  .  .  .  there's  your  sound!  It's  a 
bulls  eye  every  time!  Your  Zenith  is  pre-tuned! 
pre-stabilized!  No  fussing  ...  no  fiddling  ...  no 
repeated  readjusting! 

You  must  see  and  operate  Zenith  Television  yourself  to 
know  how  sensationally  different  it  really  is.  Now  at 
your  Zenith  dealer's  in  limited  quantities. 


Above,  the  Zenith  WARWICK.  Period  de- 
sign console,  finished  in  genuine  Hon- 
duras mahogany  veneers.  "Big  B"  size 
(,I\\T  CIRCLE  SCREEN. 

• 

At  left,  the  Zenith  WALDORF.  Modern  con- 
sole of  imported  A  far  a  veneers,  hand- 
rubhed  to  lustrous  blonde  finish.  "Big  B" 

size  GIAM  CIRCLE  SCREEN. 


C  1941 

ILLINOIS 
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Sendee 

/s  A/s  fastness 


Your  neighborhood  United  Motors  man  is  an  independent 
merchant.  His  product  is  automotive  service,  and  he  goes 
all-out  to  make  sure  it  pleases  you.  That's  how  he  stays  in 
business.  So,  if  you're  not  getting  the  gas  mileage  you 
should,  see  him.  He  has  the  facilities— experienced  me- 
chanics, original  equipment  parts  and  latest  methods— to 
handle  your  service  needs  promptly  and  competently. 
You'll  like  the  job  he  does  for  you. 


LOOK   FOR 
THIS  SIGN 


teB 


SERVIC 


^OTOB-5 


IT'S   RIGHT 
NEARBY 


Selected  independent  automotive  service  stations  are  authorized  by 

UNITED    MOTORS    SERVICE 

DIVISION   OF  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

fo  display  the  sign  above  and  to  sell  and  service  these  products: 


DELCO    Batteries 

AC  Fuel   Pumps,  Gauges 

and   Speedometers 
INLITE  Brake   Lining 
SAGINAW  Jacks 
DELCO  Radio  Parts 
HYATT   Roller  Bearings 
ROCHESTER   Carburetors 


DELCO  Auto   Radios 
DUREX   Gasoline    Filters 
HARRISON   Heaters 
DELCO    Home    Radios 

and    Television 
NEW   DEPARTURE 

Ball  Bearings 
HARRISON  Thermostats 


DELCO    Shock    Absorbers 
GUIDE  Lamps 
DELCO-REMY    Starting, 

Lighting    and    Ignition 
KLAXON   Horns 
HARRISON    Radiators 
DELCO    Hydraulic  Brakes 
MORAINE  Engine  Bearings 


The  Weeks  Work 


HE  great  concern  of  the 
moment  in  the  mind  of 
Winston  Churchill  appar- 
ently is  to  see  that  England 
doesn't  become  a  modest 
little  country  with  much  to  be  modest 
about  (see  Churchill's  New  Battle 
for  Britain,  p.  13).  Lester  Velie  re- 
ports Britain  as  full  of  cracks  about 
Attlee  and  other  Labor  ministers, 
many  of  them  rightly  or  wrongly 
attributed  to  the  blunt-tongued  ex- 
Prime  Minister.  For  like  our  Mr. 
Goldwyn,  Mr.  Churchill  gets  credit 
for  what  he  didn't  say  as  well  as  for 
what  he  did. 

For  instance,  re  the  austere  and 
righteous  Cripps,  Mr.  Churchill  is 
said  to  have  remarked:  "There  but 
for  the  grace  of  God  goes  God."  Re 
Health  Minister  Bevan:  "He  should 
have  been  his  own  first  patient  and 
gotten  a  psychiatric  test."  Re  Attlee: 
"He's  a  modest  little  man,  but  then 
he  has  so  much  to  be  modest  about. 
This  wouldn't  have  happened  if  Attlee 
were  alive." 

THE  illustrator  of  that  intrepid 
Baghdadian  Hawkshaw,  Chafik  J. 
Chafik  (p.  14),  is  a  Dayton,  Ohio, 
boy — middle  of  a  family  of  nine.  His 
dad  was  a  traveling  salesman  in  foot- 
wear. 

"We  always  had  shoes,"  says  Mr. 
Dwyer,  "and  food.  I  am  now  six  foot 
and  weigh  merely  225." 

Jim  could  draw  before  he  could 
talk.  At"  two,  he  copied  the  works  of 
F.  Opper  from  the  Sunday  comics, 
and  after  finishing  high  school,  he 
loitered  for  a  time  around  the  Dayton 
Herald  art  department.  One  day  he 
chucked   it,   and   headed   for  Paris, 


tarrying  for  a  time  at  the  New  Yc 
Art    Students    League    and    at    i| 
Provincetown  art  colony,  painting  I 
local  scenery  and  still  life  in  wa 
colors.    Thanks  to  the  stock  marl! 
crash,  he  never  did  get  to  Paris. 

To  support  that  225  pounds,  J 
went  in  for  illustrating  for  money, 
stead  of  painting  for  love.  A  grgan 
ulcer  kept  him  out  of  the  war  (h 
now  in  his  forties).  He's  ■ 
eminently  successful. 

"Paris?    I  like  New  York  bette 
he  says.  "I  can  cut  the  mustard  eas 
here — make  a  ripple.    But  if  I  hav€ 
starve  again,  it'll  be  Paris.  It's  cheaj  «L 
to  starve  there." 

BLUSHING    painfully,    Mann 
Long    admits    that    The    Gn 
Fields  Beyond  (p.  18)  is  90  per  o 
autobiography,  courtesy  an  old  dia 
"There  is  even,  in  this  diary," 
says,   "a   pen   drawing  of   the  p 
dress  in  the  story,  if  1  had  chancec 
forget   how   it   looked — an   unlik 
contingency.     Of  course,   I   had 
make  my  Melissa  more  attractive  a 
a  great  deal  quicker  in  grasping 
potentialities    of   her — er-^woma: 
gifts.     Smarter,  too:  She  didn't  1 
in  love  with  Alex.     I  did.    The 
coat  was  an  out  and  out  fiction." 

Miss  Long,  who  has  had  sei 
whodunits,  seven  short  stories,  a 
seven  years  of  small-town  newspai 
columns  published,  is  a  native  \ 
ginian  who  moved  to  New  York 
make  enough  money  to  move  back 
Virginia.  She  and  her  husband,  Pe 
Williams,  ceramist,  are  right  now 
storing  an  old  farmhouse  near  A 
herst,  Virginia,  where  they  hope 
live  to  eternity.  .  .  .        Ted  Shani 


c 


olliers 


This  week's  cover:  Farmer, 
U.S.A.  John  Calkins  took  this 
picture  of  his  father,  Russell 
(Russ)  Calkins,  one  Sunday 
morning  while  Russ  was  putter- 
ing between  barn  and  coop.  Be- 
cause he  is  typical  of  the  Middle 
Western  farmers  who  have  done 
such  a  magnificent  job  of  help- 
ing to  feed  the  world,  we  asked 
Russ  Calkins  what  America 
meant  to  him.  This  is  what  he 
had  to  say: 

"Lots  of  places  in  the  world,  I 
suppose,  you'd  have  to  hide  be- 


hind a  door  to  express  an  opinion 
about  your  own  country.  Or 
you'd  have  to  praise  some  royalty 
or  rascal  you  never  got  a  chance 
to  vote  for  or  perhaps  never  even 
heard  open  his  mouth  over  the 
radio.  But  in  America,  you  say 
what  you  want  and  you've  got  a 
chance  to  do  what  you  want. 

"Take  me,  for  instance,  I  was 
born  here  in  South  Lyon.  Michi- 
gan. My  folks  got  here  when  it 
was  just  woods.  When  I  was 
twenty  I  clerked  in  a  store,  but  I 
wanted  a  farm.  Nobody  gave 
me  that  farm,  I  worked  for  it — 
and  I  got  it.  Got  it  yet,  and  I'm 
going  on  sixty.  I've  cut  it  do 
some  since  the  boys  grew  up — 1 
acres  of  apple  and  peach  orchari 
couple  of  cows,  few  hundre 
chickens — that's  all  I'm  farmin 
now,  but  that's  enough  to  fill  u] 
my  time  as  the  years  get  along. 

"But  I'm  supposed  to  be  say- 
ing what  America  means  to  me. 
Well,  I  guess  it  means  my  whole 
life — Mother  and  the  four  chil- 
dren and  me,  and  the  chance 
we've  had  to  make  our  own 
peace  and  comfort.  We've  lived 
as  we  pleased  and  we  aim  to  keep 
on  that  way — that's  America, 
that's  Uncle  Sam's  way,  and, 
well,  that's  our  way." 


Collier's  for  March  26,  1 
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The  Whole  Island  Swept  Away 

. .  .yet  they  didn't  give  up  the  search! 


For  more  than  25  years  "Inco"  researchers  have 
sought  better  metals  by  subjecting  them  to  thou- 
sands of  different  tests  in  hundreds  of  different 
places. 

To  help  in  the  search  they  have  built  marine 
testing  stations  ...  on  lone  and  barren  shores  . . . 
where  metals  could  be  subjected  to  conditions  as 
severe  as  would  be  met  in  actual  use. 


The  first,  off  the  coast  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
was  destroyed  by  a  great  storm  which  drove  in  from 
the  sea  and  swept  the  whole  island  away.  But  the 
records  were  saved  . . .  and  the  search  went  on. 

Next,  at  Fire  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  work  was  dis- 
rupted by  the  unprecedented  hurricane  of  '38.  But 
again  the  records  were  not  destroyed. 


A  third  time  they  built ...  at  both  Kure  Beach, 


N.  C,  and  Block  Island,  R.  I.  Today,  at  these  two 
stations,  "Inco"  men  are  carrying  on  their  tests. 
Subjecting  metals  to  everything  from  flying  sand 
and  salt  spray  to  actual  immersion  in  biting  sea 
water.  Studying  their  resistance  to  corrosion,  ero- 
sion and  the  damaging  action  of  marine  growth. 


Out  of  years  of  continuous  work  . . .  out  of  storms 
and  dark  waters  . . .  new  facts  about  metals  are 
being  brought  to  light . . .  facts  which  are  helping 
many  manufacturers  make  their  products  last  long- 
er and  do  more  for  you. 

This  is  one  way  International  Nickel  helps  point 
the  way  to  new  and  better  metals  for  you.  One  ex- 
ample of  the  way  Industry  works  to  bring  you  bet- 
ter things... better  insect  screens, better  ships, better 
farm  implements  . . . 

Not  always,  but  many  times  these  better  metals 
. . .  these  man-made  "alloys". . .  include  Nickel. 


That's    why    Nickel    is    called    "Your   Unseen 
Friend." 

Write  for  Free  Booklet:  "Making 
the  Ocean  a  Test  Tube" 

This  illustrated  booklet  tells  why 
and  how  the  search  for  better 
metals  has  been  carried  on.  For 
your  free  copy,  send  a  post 
card  to  Dept.  70  y.  The  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY,  INC. 

New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


EMBLEM^  OF  SERVICE 

ANickel 
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...Your  Unseen  Friend 
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Power  is  yours  for  the  asking  when  you  specify 
Havoline  Motor  Oil.  The  top  performance  of  your 
motor  is  assured  because  Havoline  keeps  the  engine 
cleaner  and  better  lubricated  —  free  of  gummy 
carbon  and  sludge.  A  clean  motor  uses  less  gas  — 
gives  you  more  miles  and  power  from  every  gallon. 
So  get  Havoline  today  —  from  your  Texaco  Dealer, 
the  best  friend  your  car  ever  had. 

THE  TEXAS   COMPANY 

TEXACO  DEALERS  IN  ALL  48  STATES 

Texaco  Products  are  also  distributed  in  Canada 


TUNE  IN. ..TEXACO  STAR  THEATER  every  Wednesday  night 
starring  Milton  Berle.  See  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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EUROPEAN 


legend  in  his  own  lifetime,  Churchill — still  the  most  potent  crowd  collector  in  Britain — addresses  members  of  his  Conservative  party  at  Central  Hall,  London 


Churchill's  New  Battle  for  Britain 


N  a  two-week  period  recently,  Winston 
Churchill,  who  will  be  seventy-five  in 
November,  startled  and  delighted  fel- 
low Englishmen  with  this  burst  of  un- 
septuagenarian  energy:  He  made  two 
ajor  speeches.  He  dictated  several  thousand 
Drds  of  his  memoirs,  using  up  a  relay  of  five  sec- 
taries and  the  small  hours  of  the  night  to  do  so. 
painted,  and  he  published  a  book  on  paint- 
g-as-a-pastime.  A  best  seller,  it  started  a  rush  for 
Is,  brushes  and  canvases.  Mr.  Churchill  laid 
icks  at  his  country  home,  Chartwell  in  Kent, 
owled  around  his  360-acre  farm  in  his  jeep,  pre- 
ied  over  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Tory  Shadow 
ibinet,  and  framed  political  strategy  at  a  confer- 
ee of  Conservative  party  workers.  Then  he 
•nned  boots,  jodhpurs  and  derby,  clambered  on  a 
>rse  and  went  fox  hunting — a  humpty-dumpty 
intsman  with  a  fat  cigar  in  his  mouth.   (Churchill 


By  LESTER  VELIE 

Scowling  fiercely  and  emerging  from 
his  corner  in  bulldog  tradition,  the 
mighty  Churchill  makes  a  new  bid  for 
power.  With  his  blazing  phrase  and 
explosive  word,  he  is  the  Conservative 
party's  biggest  gun  in  the  battle  to  end 
Socialism's  control  of  the  government 


spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  saddle,  his  flabber- 
gasted doctor  told  this  writer.) 

In  the  midst  of  this  full  and  good  life,  Mr. 
Churchill  roared  his  alarm  at  the  latest  threat  to  his 
beloved  England,  playing  Cassandra  again  as  he 
had  done  against  Hitler. 

For  a  new  battle  for  Britain  is  raging,  this  time 


between  Englishmen.  On  one  side  are  the  Social- 
ists who,  say  their  antagonists,  would  turn  the  state 
into  a  super  factory  boss.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
Conservatives  who  want  the  citizen,  not  the  state, 
to  do  the  owning.  The  issue,  to  be  decided  in  the 
1950  elections,  could  be  a  turning  point  in  English 
history.  Until  recently  the  major  parties  have 
broadly  agreed  on  the  rules  of  the  game  by  which 
the  English  order  their  lives — rules  that  call  for  a 
free  or  even  regulated  capitalism.  Now,  one  party 
wants  a  new  set  of  rules,  Socialism. 

Into  this  struggle,  as  leader  of  the  Conservatives, 
charges  Churchill,  raising  the  standard  against  "col- 
lectivism" in  resounding  Churchill  idiom,  famed  as 
the  most  robust  prose  since  Shakespeare.  A  sample: 
"We  shall  be  voting  (in  1950)  not  only  for  freedom 
from  stifling  and  paralyzing  Socialism,  but  also  for 
bare  survival.  Another  Socialist  Parliament  would 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  83) 
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THE  INSPECTOR  HAD  A  HABIT 


Bv  CHARLES  IS.  CHILI) 

If  Chafik  solved  the  murder  he  knew  that  a  devoted  father  would  he  .separated  from 
his  little  daughter.    But  Chafik  did  his  duty  as  a  policeman — aud  as  au  executioner 


B 


AGHDAD    had    sweltered 
all   day    in    a   south   wind, 
and    the    night    brought    little 
relief  or  quiet.     The  numerous 
outdoor  cinemas  challenge  one 
another  with   a  cacopho&J    of 
ces,  and  were  in  turn  defied  by  the  phonographs 
the  cafes.     At  the  Oasis  Hotel  on  Al-Rashid 
i    eet.  although  the  hour  was  late,  a  local  quartet 
srpreted  Western  dance  music  with  lusty  brass 
i     i  drums. 

nspector  Chafik  J.  Chafik  of  the  Criminal  Inves- 
ition  Department,  who  had  an  appointment  with 
ody  on  the  second  floor  of  the  hotel,  announced 
he  entered  the  room  where  his  assistants  were  at 
rk,  "The  dead  should  be  respected.  Let  the  hand 
p.  and  Baghdad  will  be  grateful  to  this  man  for 
ng.  Or  to  the  one  who  killed  him." 
■ie  noticed  his  reflection  in  a  mirror,  fastidiously 
usted  his  tie,  smoothed  his  sleek  black  hair,  and 
n  glanced  at  the  corpse  slumped  over  a  desk 
ir  the  window.  A  bullet  had  been  fired  point- 
nk  into  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  Inspector 
nkled  his  thin  nose  with  disgust. 
What  have  you,  Abdullah?"  he  asked  his  senior 
istant. 

The  tall  gaunt  sergeant  immediately  began  to 
d  from  a  notebook  in  monotone,  "Sir,  the  de- 
sed  was  a  Greek  from  Smyrna,  named  Spiros. 
was  known  to  us — " 

'He  has  used  many  names.   We  will  be  content 

h  the  label  Spiros.    May  I  be  forgiven,  but  this 

n  is  better  dead."  The  dun-colored  eyes  of  the 

le  Inspector  were  flat  and  fixed  as  he  quoted 

very  comprehensive  records:  "Spiros.   Details 

irth  unknown.  Agent  for  an  international  firm 

iporters  and  exporters.   His  visits  to  Baghdad 

:ared  legitimate.   But  the  firm  is  suspect.   They 

y  export  military  secrets." 

Abdullah  continued,  "The  Smyrniot  sat  at  the 

There  is  a  typewriter  on  it.  The  killer  entered 

the  window  which  opens  on  a  balcony  extending 

length  of  the  hotel.   Spiros  was  taken  by  sur- 


afik  ran,  gun  in  hand.  He  saw  little  Nadhilla 
pping  toward  him,  her  face  turned  up.  Habib 
Iked  with  his  eyes  down,  unaware   of  danger 


prise.  The  slumped  position  of  the  body  shows  he 

had  no  chance  to  turn  before  the  shot  was  fired." 

The  Inspector  nodded  approval.   "Was  the  shot 

he. lid?" 

"No,  sir.  The  band  specializes  in  explosive 
sounds,  so  this  one  passed  unnoticed.  Furthermore, 
the  rooms  were  empty;  guests  and  staff  sought  the 
coolness  of  the  terrace  to  escape  the  heat.  Also,  it 
w.is  dance  night  and  there  were  many  strangers.  So 
the  unknown  had  perfect  opportunity  to  visit  this 
floor,  reach  the  balcony  by  another  room,  destroy 
his  enemy,  and  walk  out  unnoticed." 

Chafik  nodded  again.  "And  the  last  movements 
oi  Spiros?" 

Sergeant  Abdullah  consulted  his  notebook.  "He 
returned  to  the  hotel  at  17:00  hours,  drank  four 
araks  in  the  bar,  then  took  dinner.  During  the  meat 
course  he  was  called  to  the  telephone,  afterward  left 
the  hotel." 

"Was  it  man  or  woman  who  called?" 

"Sir,  the  operator  is  stupid  and  does  not  remem- 
ber. To  conclude,  Spiros  returned  five  hours  later 
and  retired  to  his  room.  His  movements  in  ab- 
sentia are  being  investigated." 

I  he  Inspector  said,  "Now  we  shall  begin."  He 
hitched  up  his  sleeves  and  went  to  examine  the 
body. 

Spiros  had  stripped  to  drawers  and  shirt  before 
sitting  at  the  desk.  He  had  a  big  fleshy  body  and, 
like  his  head,  there  was  little  hair  on  it.  The  blow  of 
the  bullet  had  flung  him  forward.  The  body  was 
twisted  at  an  odd  angle. 

'A  man  does  not  leave  his  bridgework  in  the 
keys  of  a  typewriter  unless  his  face  has  met  it  with 
force."  Inspector  Chafik  said.  "The  machine  in- 
terests me,  Abdullah.   What  do  you  observe?" 

"It  is  a  portable  of  Swiss  manufacture — " 

Chafik  said  impatiently,  "Apart  from  the  teeth 
of  Spiros,  what  is  in  it?" 

"Sir,  nothing.  And  there  are  no  typed  papers  on 
the  desk." 

"Not  a  scrap  of  anything.  Yet  Spiros  was  so 
absorbed  he  failed  to  sense  the  entrance  of  the 
killer.   And  why  was  he  moved?" 

With  careful  consideration  for  his  immaculate 
clothes,  the  Inspector  forced  the  body  of  the 
Smyrniot  back  into  the  chair.  Death  was  too  recent 
for  rigor  mortis,  and  the  fleshy  hairless  arms  swung 


free.    Chafik  exclaimed,  then  lifted  the  right  arm. 

On  the  underside,  just  below  the  elbow,  were 
markings,  faint  yet  clear,  like  old  tattooing.  The 
bluish  stenciling  crossed  the  forearm  obliquely,  in 
four  irregular  lines. 

"A  fragment  of  typewriter  print.  The  characters 
are  Roman,  but  reversed." 

The  sergeant  said,  "My  deduction  is:  This  man 
rested  his  arm,  which  was  damp  with  sweat,  on 
something  freshly  typed.  The  print  was  transferred. 
It  is  a  common  occurrence." 

"Yet  there  is  no  typing  here." 

The  wooden  face  of  the  sergeant  found  mobility. 
"Permit  me  to  suggest  it  was  taken  by  the  killer — " 

"Give  me  a  minor."  Chafik  said  briefly. 

He  was  given  one  from  the  dressing  table  and 
held  it  at  an  angle  against  the  arm.  The  reflected 
lines  were  clear  enough  for  reading.  The  words 
were  English.  The  first  line  began  with  a  small  "/" 
and  continued,  "Rahcli.  The  loyalty  of  this  . . ."  The 
second  line,  beginning  and  ending  with  broken 
words,  read:  ". . .  itical  insecurity  of  the  Kurdi . . ." 
The  third  line  added:  ".  .  .  been  inflamed  by  spon- 
sor . .  ."  And  the  final  fragment:  ".  . .  refore  recom- 
mended the  brigad  .  .  ." 

Inspector  Chafik,  whose  English  was  excellent, 
copied  the  lines  into  a  small  notebook.  He  said, 
"It  begins  with  the  name  Rahdi.  I  know  a  Colonel 
Rahdi.  He  commands  a  mountain  brigade,  and  the 
last  word  in  this  fragment  is  obviously  brigade. 
Spiros  was  copying  a  highly  confidential  report." 

"How  do  you  know  he  was  copying,  not  com- 


posing, sir 


"This  is  the  cautious  language  of  a  soldier. 
'Therefore  recommended  the  brigade  .  .  .'  No,  this 
is  not  language  of  a  Spiros.  We  must  continue  our 
investigation  with  the  military  authorities." 

THE  general  was  old  and  gray  and  wore  heavy 
mustaches  brushed  up  in  the  Turkish  style. 
Chafik  remembered  his  distinguished  history. 
When  an  officer  of  the  sultan's  army,  he  had 
secretly  supported  the  revolutionary  nationalist 
society,  Al-Ahd.  This  was  one  of  the  revered  found- 
ers of  the  kingdom  of  Iraq,  and  the  Inspector  de- 
clined a  chair  and  stood  respectfully. 

"Forgive  the  intrusion.  Excellency,"  he  ventured, 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  63) 
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The    I 
Glory 

Road 


By  JOHN  KORD  LAGEMAY 


To  bring  you  this  continent-spannii 
trip,  the  author  traveled  from  coast  1 
coast  in  trailer  trucks,  cross-counti 
busses,  his  own  car,  and  even  in  an  ai 
plane.  Everywhere  he  went,  he  gat) 
ered  stories.  This  article  is  more  ths 
a  history  of  a  transcontinental  roa 
— it's  an  imposed  picture  of  Ameruj 

PART   |    OF  A  TWO-PART  ARTICLE 

IOOK  at  the  palm  of  your  hand  and  you'll  g 
i  a  rough  idea  of  the  country's  transcontinentj 
road  system.  The  Lincoln  Highway  between  Ne 
York  and  San  Francisco  is  the  heart  line  aero 
the  broad  palm  of  America. 

There  are  three  other  main  highways  from  oce; 
to  ocean:  one  north,  two  south,  each  of  the 
unfurling  a  different  image  of  the  country's  vas 
ness.  But  U.S.  history,  much  of  it  no  older  th* 
you  are,  has  left  its  deepest  crease  along  the  braid< 
trails  of  the  fur  traders,  the  Mormons,  and  tl 
forty-niners. 

Today,  by  automobile  as  by  ox  team  and  prair 
schooner,  this  crossing  of  the  42d  parallel  throujl 
three  hour  zones,  over  mountains,  plains  an 
desert,  past  countless  changes  of  accent  and  ou 
look,  remains  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Americj] 
experiences. 

With  your  dashboard  radio  tuned  to  a  netwoij 
station,  a  list  of  recommended  hotels  and  restai 
rants  in  the  glove  compartment,  and  a  pair  of  dai) 
glasses  over  your  eyes,  you  can  turn  the  trip  in 
a  five-day  session  of  sofa-sitting  with  the  countr] 
side  whipping  by  your  windows.  Sight-seeing  fro 
a  speeding  car  is  like  jumping  off  the  Empire  Sta 
Building  and  trying  to  peek  in  all  the  windows  <| 
the  way  down. 

Yet  it's  done  every  day  and  somehow  the  sighl 
and  sounds  of  America  do  come  through,  evij 
more  vividly  as  you  drive  westward. 

Across  New  Jersey,  the  Lincoln  Highway  rough 
parallels  George  Washington's  retreat  from  Ne 
York  to  the  Delaware.  Suppose  General  Wasl 
ington  sat  beside  you  on  the  front  seat.  You  woi 
der  how  many  landmarks  he'd  recognize  as  yoi 
car  is  sucked  into  the  crowd  roar  of  the  Linco! 
Tunnel,  pumped  under  pressure  across  the  Pulas 
Highway,  swirled  around  the  edges  of  Newai 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  32) 


Straighter,  wider,  smoother,  the  modern  Linco 
Highway  bisects  farms  near  Valparaiso,  lndiai 
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hen  a  girl  ic£<>  has  never  been  kissed 

m&ets  a  man  who  kisses  ail  the  ^irls, 
what  happens  depends  on  the  girl. 

Bat  Alex  Hardest v  was  no  ordinary  man 
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Barrymore,  The  Lionhearted 


1HE  Barrymores  have  never  suffered  fools 

T  gladly  and  Lionel  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  He  has  mellowed  with  age 
but  a  stupid  question  can  bring  .in 
ominous  rumble  from  the  superb 
laxrymore  superstructure,  a  violent  glance  from 
Inder  the  bushy  brows  and  a  retort  compounded 

equal  parts  derision,  profanity  and  personal  in- 
ilt. 

He  considers  the  two  most  boring  things  in  the 
►orld  to  be  (a)   people  who  ask  him  about  his 

llth,  and  (b)  his  health.    Since  it  is  impossible  to 
roid  the  subject  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  been 
crutches  for  ten  years,  an  interview  touching 
the  point  can  be  a  ticklish  business 

"They  say  you'll  soon  be  walking  again?"  ven- 

res  the  interviewer,  desperately  brave. 

"Yeh-h-hehs!"    cries    Barrymore,    running    his 
jice  up  and  down  a  scale  of  profound  disgust, 
fust  as  soon  as  I  get  this  pot  off" — he  nods  toward 
stomach — "I'll  be  all  over  the  place." 

The  tone  of  the  concluding  words  hints  strongly 
|iat  since  the  stupid  ritual  is  over,  it  is  time  to  get 
jwn  to  something  important.  The  truth  is  Barry- 
kore  has  been  a  martyr  to  pain  for  almost  35  years, 
[othing  is  ever  definite  about  a  Barrymore  injury 

:ause  he  either  refuses  to  discuss  it  or  invents  a 

jry  with  such  ridiculous  overtones  that  not  even 
Ichild  would  believe  it. 

From  research  it  becomes  dimly  plain  that  some- 
king  happened  in  a  New  York  gymnasium  in  1915 
fat  was  eventually  to  torture  him.    He  cracked  his 

jht  kneecap.  According  to  one  story,  he  fell  off 
ke  parallel  bars;  according  to  another,  he  tripped 
zer  a  wrestling  mat. 

I  Either  could  conceivably  be  true  because  Lionel 
[■puny  and  sickly  when  he  was  a  child — for  years 
fent  much  time  exercising  and  wrestling.  He  took 
boxing,  also,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty  he 
|as  sparring  with  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  and  getting 
locked  out  by  John  L.  Sullivan. 
I  The  knockout  occurred  in  a  saloon,  where 
phn  L.  had  a  playful  habit  of  taking  ferocious 
lock  swings  at  his  friends.  Lionel,  being  a  Fancy 
Jan  boxer,  make  the  mistake  of  ducking.  He 
jcked  right  into  a  left  hook  and  found  himself 
bing  painfully  revived  many  minutes  later. 
I  "You've  heard  the  saying,  'Shake  the  hand  of 
|e  man  who  shook  the  hand  of  John  L.  Sullivan,'  " 
lys  Barrymore,  wryly  reminiscent.  "Well,  take 
1  look  at  the  head  that  John  L.  almost  knocked 

Regardless  of  what  happened  to  the  Barrymore 
ee,  it  never  healed  properly,  and  as  the  years  went 
,  its  owner  continued  to  bang  it  up.  In  1936  he 
oke  his  hip  when  a  heavy  canvas  fell  off  an  easel, 
t  his  foot  and  knocked  him  over.  The  broken 
»ne  had  barely  knitted  when  he  was  pushed  out 
a  scene  in  Saratoga,  fell  and  broke  it  again.  The 
jee  had  been  swollen  with  inflammatory  rheu- 
atism  for  years,  and  this  last  blow  really  knocked 
anymore  out.  He  took  to  crutches  in  his  daily 
e  and  to  a  wheel  chair  in  pictures  and  has  used 
em  ever  since. 

Those  who  knew  him  in  the  early  days  say  that 
:  was  an  unusually  active  young  man.  CertainK 
:  was  a  daring  one — at  one  period  of  his  life  he 
en  took  up  aviation  and  learned  to  fly  an  air- 


Bv  KYLE  CRICHTON 

The  leonine  Lionel  Barrymore  once 
was  as  handsome  as  his  movie  idol 
brother,  John.  He  is  a  tough  hombre 
who  has  been  entertaining  the  Ameri- 
can  public  for  55  years  and  now,  at  the 
peak  of  his  career,  he  still  doesn't 
think  that  acting  is  any  great  shakes 


plane.  This  doesn't  sound  like  much  in  a  time 
when  many  kids  can  tear  down  and  rebuild  a 
turbine,  but  Barrymore's  flying  took  place  around 
1^12  when  the  memory  of  the  Wright  Brothers  and 
Kitty  Hawk  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories. 

The  plane  in  which  he  began  to  fly  around  Long 
Island  was  almost  literally  a  contraption,  a  Wright 
Brothers  pusher  held  together  with  baling  wire  and 
hairpins.  The  pilot  sat  out  in  front  with  his  feet 
on  the  elevators  and  his  hands  free  to  operate  the 
^tick.  The  speed  of  the  ship  was  only  slightly 
faster  than  the  flow  of  a  mountain  stream  and  any- 
body who  flew  a  crate  in  those  days  could  get  a 
reputation  for  insanity  as  well  as  bravery. 

Everything  went  well  with  the  new  Barrymore 
venture  until  he  essayed  a  flight  over  the  Hudson 
River.  He  was  bouncing  happily  from  one  air 
current  to  another  when  suddenly  he  realized  that 
the  plane  was  no  longer  making  progress.  In  fact 
it  was  standing  still. 

"The  force  of  the  wind  against  us  was  as  great 
as  the  power  of  the  engine,"  says  Lionel,  still  un- 
happy at  thought  of  the  experience.  "It  was  at  that 
moment  I  recalled  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  If  a  plane 
couldn't  go  ahead  and  couldn't  back  up,  there  was 
only  one  place  for  it  to  go — down.  I  managed  to 
get  turned  around  and  the  following  wind  kindly 
blew  me  back  whence  I  had  come.  It  blew  me  right 
over  on  to  Long  Island  and  out  of  the  airplane 
business  permanently." 

At  the  age  of  six,  when  he  was  touring  with  his 
father  and  mother  (Maurice  Barrymore  and  the 
former  Georgia  Drew)  in  a  production  of  As  You 
Like  It,  he  wasn't  so  daring.  The  part  of  the 
wrestler  was  played  by  William  Muldoon,  the 
famous  strong  man  who  had  a  countenance  of  such 
unequaled  sternness  that  pedestrians  paled  on  pass- 
ing him  in  the  street.  At  a  point  near  Cincinnati 
a  boy  actor  in  the  company  became  ill  and  the  man- 
ager asked  father  Maurice  Barrymore  if  Lionel 
could  fill  the  part.  "At  your  own  risk,"  said  Maurice 
grimly  and  had  his  son  in  the  wings  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour. 

While  awaiting  his  cue,  Lionel  saw  Muldoon  in 
the  opposite  wings  and  uttered  such  an  unearthly 
and  diabolical  shriek  that  spectators  in  the  gallery 
swooned,  others  instantly  suspected  fire,  and  a 
stampede  was  barely  averted  by  quick  action  of 
the  management. 

This  in  itself  would  have  been  enough  to  deter 
Lionel  from  a  stage  career  but  he  was  further  sus- 
tained in  his  aversion  to  the  profession  by  his 
younger  brother,  Jack,  who  had  a  loud  and  pro- 
fane disregard  for  all  phases  of  it.     They  were 
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brought  up  by  actors,  saw  nothing  but  actors 
and  heard  nothing  but  talk  of  the  stage. 

To  them  acting  was  far  less  romantic  than  deep- 
sea  diving  or  hod  carrying.  The  only  thing  that 
drove  them  to  it  was  the  lack  of  spending  money, 
a  dereliction  entirely  due  to  their  father,  who  was 
a  vague  and  eerie  character  in  his  own  right.  To 
help  ease  their  burdens  their  grandmother,  Mrs. 
John  Drew  the  elder,  with  whom  Lionel  had  made 
his  stage  debut  in  The  Rivals  in  1893,  kept  them 
supplied  with  money  and  occasionally  worked 
them  into  one  of  her  companies. 

In  an  effort  to  escape  the  stage,  Lionel  took  up 
several  other  forms  of  art  and  once  even  trifled 
with  the  idea  of  working.  This  aberration  passed 
quickly,  leaving  him  a  bit  shaken,  and  he  became 
filled  with  musical  ambitions.  Thomas  G.  Patten, 
a  family  friend  and  later  postmaster  of  New  York, 
had  a  handsome  player  piano.  Lionel  formed  the 
habit  of  placing  his  hands  in  the  depressions  of  the 
keys  as  the  instrument  operated  and  in  very  short 
order  he  had  learned  to  play  the  piano.  He  then 
decided  to  follow  it  up  seriously  and  took  lessons 
from  Mrs.  Agnes  Morgan.  After  some  progress  in 
that  quarter  he  approached  Henry  Hadley,  famous 
composer  of  the  period,  and  played  for  him. 

"It's  plain  you're  never  going  to  be  a  pianist," 
said  Hadley  sourly.  "You'd  better  take  up  com- 
posing." Which  is  what  Lionel  did  and  what  he  still 
does.  His  works  have  been  played  by  most  of  the 
big  symphony  orchestras  and  have  the  respect  of 
everybody  but  himself. 

"I  just  steal  a  little  here  and  there,"  he  says. 

Moviemaking  in  the  Biograph  Era 

In  those  early  days,  Lionel  could  always  get  a 
job  in  the  movies.  In  1909,  employed  by  the  old 
Biograph  Company,  which  had  a  studio  on  Four- 
teenth Street  in  New  York,  he  had  played  a  minor 
role  in  a  picture  called  Friends,  with  Claire  Mc- 
Dowell the  star  and  D.  W.  Griffith  the  director.  All 
of  Biograph's  pictures  were  made  outdoors  in  hard 
sunlight  at  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey.  The  "shooting" 
was  done  with  an  old  Pathe  camera  that  cranked 
from  the  back,  was  run  by  sprockets  and^bicycle 
chains,  and  was  operated  for  the  first  time  as  an  in- 
strument of  art  by  the  great  Griffith. 

"They  used  to  say  that  I  got  $5.00  a  day  when  1 
was  in  the  Biograph,"  says  Barrymore,  "but  that 
was  probably  just  propaganda  from  the  enemy. 
I  got  15  bucks  a  day  and  wrote  scripts  on  the  side 
for  $25.00  a  crack.  Anita  Loos  and  I  were  com- 
paring notes  one  day  and  she  found  she  was  get- 
ting only  $20.00  a  script.  She  was  so  sore  she 
almost  ate  Griffith's  head  off." 

By  taking  a  movie  job  in  those  early  days  Barry- 
more faced  the  scorn  of  his  friends,  who  felt  that 
he  was  besmirching  the  name  of  a  great  theatrical 
family.  In  reply,  he  said,  "A  Barrymore  likes  to 
eat.    I  haven't  been  eatin'." 

For  a  number  of  years,  his  career  wavered  be- 
tween stage  and  screen  and  finally  culminated  in 
his  greatest  triumph,  The  Copperhead,  which  es- 
tablished him  as  a  great  figure  on  the  American 
stage.  When  the  curtain  came  down  on  the  open- 
ing night,  the  audience  stood  and  cheered  for  15 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  36) 


]\Joi?e  over,  please 


Bv  EUSTAC  i:  L.  ADAMS 


Captain  Jim  Malloy  « 1  i  •  1 1 1 "  t  know  what  to  do  when  he  got  baek  from  his  flight 
and  found  a  strange  girl  in  his  apartment.    But  he  didn't  call  the  cops,  either 


"EARILY,  on  account  of  :ill  the  miles  he 
had  flown  that  day,  Jim  Malloy  dropped 
his  two  suitcases  outside  the  door  of  his 
new  apartment.     The  cabdriver,  per- 
juring profanely,   divested   himself    of   a    locker 
runk.  a  smoking  stand  and  a  fat  bundle  of  framed 
fhotographs  of  Wendy  Haywood  and  departed. 

Malloy  inserted  his  key  into  the  lock  and  twisted. 
then  he  put  his  shoulder  against  the  panel.  Usu- 
jlly,  when  Malloy  pushed  something,  that  thing 
poved.  But  not  the  door  to  Apartment  8B.  So  he 
Inocked. 

The  door  came  open  a  scant  six  inches.  A  girl's 
ice,  or  anyway  half  of  it,  appeared  in  the  opening. 
"he  single  blue  eye,  beneath  a  high,  arched  brow, 
m  clear  and  direct.  There  was  a  scattering  of 
reckles  on  the  short,  uptilted  nose.  And  the  hair, 
lalloy  thought,  was  as  red  as  any  he  had  ever  seen. 

Carefully  that  blue  eye  inspected  Malloy  from  his 
fisor  cap  to  his  uniform  with  the  gold  wings  and 
be  four  stripes  of  a  flight  captain. 

"I  wouldn't  want  anything,"  she  said  and  began 

i  close  the  door. 

Quickly  Malloy  jammed  his  foot  between  the 
loor  and  threshold.  "Sister,"  he  said,  "isn't  this 
Apartment  SB?  And  isn't  this  town  we're  in  San 
Francisco?" 
'If  this  is  a  quiz  program,"  the  girl  said,  "I'm 
busy  to  play. " 

"Two  weeks  ago,"  Malloy  said,  "I  paid  the  agent 
vo  months'  rent.  Coming  in,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
le  superintendent  gave  me  my  key." 

The  blue  eye  was  unimpressed.    "This   is  the 


superintendent's  day  off.  If  you  don't  go  away  I'll 
scream  and  scream." 

"Try  one  for  size,"  Malloy  suggested. 

"I  had  the  superintendent  call  your  office  yester- 
day." said  the  girl,  not  screaming.  "Someone  there 
said  you  were  in  Honolulu." 

"I  was  in  Honolulu,"  said  Malloy,  "yesterday." 

"Then  you  have  no  business  being  here  now," 
said  the  girl.  "Also,  I  don't  like  strangers  putting 
their  big  flat  feet  in  my  door." 

"Big  they  could  be,  but  they  aren't  yet  flat.  Be- 
sides, it  isn't  your  door.  It's  my  door." 

"That  you'll  have  to  settle  with  Tony.  When  he 
heard  you  were  in  Honolulu  he  said  I  could  stay 
another  week." 

"  [  ony  and  I,"  Malloy  said,  "are  going  to  have  a 
beautiful  friendship." 

"No,  you're  not.  He's  mean.  Would  you  like  to 
come  in  and  telephone  for  a  cab?" 

"Well,  1  certainly  would  like  to  come  in,"  Malloy 
said. 

He  scooped  up  his  two  suitcases  and  marched  in. 

"You  can  take  those  right  back  out  again!"  she 
said,  her  eyes  blazing.  "Just  out  of  politeness  I  asked 
you—" 

"If  I  wouldn't  come  into  my  own  apartment." 

Malloy  planted  his  suitcases  in  the  middle  of  the 
living  room  and  turned.  He  noted  that  the  girl  was 
exceedingly  nice  to  look  at.  if  you  liked  them  small 
and  slim  and  very  redheaded.  With  something  of 
an  effort  he  swung  and  looked  around  the  living 
room.  There  were  no  signs  of  moving. 

Through  a  half-opened  door  he  could  see  twin 
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"A  few  minutes  ago,"  Malloy  said,  "the  superintendent 
gave  me  my  key."  The  girl  with  the  blue  eyes  was  un- 
impressed. "If  you  don't  go  away,"  she  said,  "I'll  scream" 
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beds,  one  of  which  he  had  ordered  taken  out.  A 
slip  was  flung  across  a  bed  and  beneath  it  a  pair  of 
pink  mules.  On  the  modernistic  table  in  the  living 
room  was  a  vase  of  white  gladioli  and  a  framed 
photograph  of  a  belligerent  young  man  with  a 
crew  haircut  and  ears,  Malloy  thought,  of  the  next 
size  larger  than  required  by  his  lace. 

"I  wouldn't  want  you  to  hurry,  or  anything."  he 
said,  "but  I  have  a  dinner  dale  and  I'd  like  to 
change  out  of  my  uniform." 

I  he  girl  settled  herself  in  a  chair. 

"I'm  going  to  call  the  police,"  she  said. 

"If  I  had  time,"  he  said,  "I'd  look  up  the  num- 
ber." 

He  carried  his  suitcases  into  the  bedroom  and 
then  brought  in  his  locker  trunk  and  his  bundle  of 
framed  photographs.  He  untied  the  photographs 
and  placed  the  picture  of  the  young  man  with  the 
ears  lace  down  on  the  table.  For  it  he  substituted 
the  largest  portrait  of  dark-haired,  dark-eyed 
Wendy. 

"She  looks  like  a  moose,"  the  girl  said. 

"The  way  you  talk!"  Malloy  said.  Then  the 
telephone  buzzed  like  a  striking  rattlesnake.  He 
reached  for  it.    "Malloy  speaking." 

"Malloy  who?"  demanded  a  masculine  voice. 

Irritated,  he  snapped,  "What  Malloy  did  you 
want?" 

"The  last  thing  I  want  is  any  Malloy,"  said  the 
voice. 

He  hung  up.  "If  that  was  a  friend  of  yours," 
Malloy  said,  "I  could' never  become  fond  of  him. 
He— " 

The  phone  rang  again.  The  girl  did  not  move 
quickly  enough. 

"You  again?"  he  asked,  his  tone  spuriously 
gentle. 

"Listen,"  said  the  voice,  "is  this  Dizzy  Coleman's 
apartment?" 

"Dizzy?  Dizzy  Coleman?"  Malloy's  gray  eyes 
lighted.  "Why,  of  course.  You  should  have  asked 
for  Dizzy  in  the  first  place." 

THE  instrument  was  snatched  out  of  his  hand. 
The  girl  called  Dizzy  stood  quite  close  to  him 
as  she  talked. 

"Oh,  but  you  must,  Frank!"  she  was  saying.  "You 
really  can't  before  the  day  after  tomorrow.  That's 
bad.  .  .  .  No,  never  mind  about  Malloy  ...  Be  quiet 
and  let  me  explain,  Frank.  He — "  She  replaced 
the  instrument  on  its  cradle.    "Frank  is  mad." 

"You're  breaking  my  heart,"  Malloy  said.  "I 
hate  to  harp  on  one  subject,  but  if  you're  going  to 
find  a  place  to  sleep  tonight,  hadn't  you  better  be 
getting  at  it?" 

Suddenly,  just  like  turning  on  a  faucet,  Dizzy 
began  to  cry. 

"Hey!"  Malloy  yelled.  "Stop  that!  I  can't  stand 
crying  women!" 

"I — I  can't  afford  any  apartment  I've  been  able 
to  find,"  Dizzy  said.  Tears  cascaded  down.  "I've 
looked  all  over  San  Francisco." 

"If  you're  so  broke,"  Malloy  cut  in,  "how  could 
you  afford  an  apartment  like  this?  I'm  paying 
two  hundred  a  month." 

"You  got  gypped,"  Dizzy  said.  She  was  so  in- 
dignant her  tears  ceased  as  if  by  magic.  "We  only 
paid  one  fifty." 

The  network  of  sun  wrinkles  around  Malloy's 
eyes  became  more  pronounced  than  ever.  "Who's 
we?"  he  demanded. 

"Glenda  and  Mary  and  me.  We  worked  in  the 
same  office.  An  advertising  agency.  Glenda  did 
layouts,  and  Mary  wrote  copy  and  I  do  consumer 
research.  But  Glenda  got  married  and  Mary  had 
to  go  home  to  Oregon  because  her  mother  got  sick. 
I  couldn't  carry  this  apartment  alone.  I've  been 
hunting,  and  so  has  Frank.  He  said  he  had  one  all 
lined  up  for  tonight  or  tomorrow  morning,  but  just 
now  he  told  me  it  would  be  another  day  or  two." 

"Obviously,  a  tower  of  strength  for  you,"  Malloy 
said.  "Did  you  tell  him  you  didn't  have  a  place  to 
sleep  in  tonight?" 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  40) 
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Spring  in  Wyoming 
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^KKED  of  winter's  -now  burden,  the  hijrh  plains  of  Wyoming  take  the  first  soft  tints  of 
spring.  The  spruce-log  drift  fence  straddles  mountain  sage  and  dry  fall  grasses,  not  yet 
en.  I  lie  stream  through  the  ranch  is  clear  of  ice,  and  eager  willows  are  in  leaf.  The  Jav- 
ier hill*  lead  up  the  coulee  to  the  spruce  timber  where  snow  lies  deep  in  the  mountains, 
jgation  ditches  border  and  bisect  the  rancb  fields  where  an  unused  stack  of  liav  ha.-  sur- 
ed  the  winter.  By  June,  these  field-  will  be  rich  in  the  cultivated  colors  of  timothy,  al- 
fa.  red  clover  and  the  wild  hues  of  mustard,  dandelion,  redtop  and  marsh  hay.  Indian 
intbrush,  sweet  William,  sego  lily  and  purple  sage  will  add  splashes  of  color  to  the  hills 
1  ridges  leading  up  to  the  Rod 
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By  FRANK  YERBY 


CONTINUING  THE  STORY  OF  A  WEALTHY  RUTHLESS  MAN,  THE 
WOMAN  WHO   MARRIED  HIM— AND  THE   WOMAN  HE   LOVED 


The  Story:  By  the  year  1870,  New  York  City  for 
some  time  had  been  the  center  of  high  finance  and 
speculation  in  this  country.  It  was  the  home  of  men 
like  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  Black  Tom  Still- 
worth,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  it  also  became 
the  home  of  another  man,  a  great  brute  of  a  man,  who 
was  destined  to  make  millions  and  lose  them  again  and 
again.  This  man's  name  was  Pride  Dawson.  When  he 
came  to  New  York,  in  1 870,  that  was  all  he  had — pride, 
and  nothing  else.  The  first  day  in  the  city,  Pride  and  his 
side-kick  Tim  McCarthy  ran  into  Sharon  O'Neil  on 
the  Bowery.  This  was  a  meeting  that  marked  Pride 
Dawson  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Wherever  he  went 
afterward  and  whatever  he  did  he  was  never  able  to 
forget  Sharon — and  she  was  never  able  to  forget  him. 
That  first  day  she  took  him  home  with  her  after  he  had 
been  beaten  in  a  tavern  fight  with  a  gang  of  men,  and 
then  Pride  fell  in  love  with  her.  "Hon,"  he  told  her, 
"I've  wanted  a  lot  of  women.  But  you're  the  first  one 
I've  ever  wanted  to  marry."  But,  because  Pride  was 
proud  he  made  Sharon  wait  until  he  had  money.  When 
he  got  it  the  money  came  from  Black  Tom  Stillworth, 
one  of  the  country's  richest  men,  and  the  father  of 
beautiful  Esther  Stillworth.  Not  long  after  Pride  be- 
came Black  Tom's  bodyguard,  Esther,  who  was  engaged 
to  Joseph  Fairhill,  told  Pride,  "You  will  marry  me, 
Pride — I  know  you.  You  will  marry  me  because  my 
father  has  forty  million  dollars.  And  you  want  that 
money."  Pride  knew  this  was  true  and  he  could  do 
nothing  but  curse  himself  for  being  a  fool.  Esther  had 
twelve  million  dollars  in  her  own  right. 


PART 


OF   AN   EIGHT-PART   SERIAL 


PRIDE  climbed  the  stairs  very  slowly  to  his 
own  room  on  the  top  floor.  He  took  off  his 
collar  and  his  tie  and  shoes  and  lay  down 
upon  the  bed  with  his  hand  beneath  his  head.  He 
stared  at  the  ceiling. 

Twelve  million  dollars  in  two  years,  he  thought. 
And  she's  pretty.  Hell,  she's  beautiful.  How'd  she 
know  me  like  that — know  just  where  to  hit  me? 
Black  Tom's  getting  old — no  other  children.  Twelve 
plus  forty  equals  fifty-two  million  dollars!  No, 
there  ain't  that  much  money  in  the  world.  But 
there  is. 

Sharon  is  so  sweet  and  all  good  and  I  love  her 
funny  little  freckled  face  more'n  I  love  this  blond 
wench's  whole  body.  I'd  never  know  a  miserable 
minute  with  Sharon.  Good  and  sweet  and  gentle 
and  loves  me  so  much  I  feel  ashamed.  No,  I  ain't 
got  a  right  to  so  much  love — no  right  to  a  girl  like 
her.  But  fifty-two  million  dollars —  I  better  go  see 
Sharon.  I  better  kiss  her  and  hold  her  close.  Can't 
hurt  her  like  this — can't —  Fifty-two  mil — 

He  had  turned  out  the  gas  jet  before  he  lay  down. 
Now,  something  disturbed  him.  Turning,  he  saw 
what  it  was.  The  ray  of  light  that  stole  under  his 
door  from  the  chandelier  in  the  hall  had  been  cut 
off,  abruptly. 

"Esther!"  he  breathed,  and  swung  his  long  legs 
over  the  side  of  the  bed.  But  as  he  reached  the 
door,  he  heard  the  swift  scurry  of  her  slippered  feet 
down  the  hall.  He  put  out  his  hand  to  jerk  open 
the  door,  then  his  fingers  rested,  nerveless  and  cold 
upon  the  knob.     For  at  his  feet,  a  little  square  of 


paper  rested,  glowing  white  in  the  light  that  once 
more  came  under  the  door. 

He  bent  down,  ever  so  slowly,  and  picked  it  up. 
Then  he  held  it  in  his  big  hand  a  long  time  before 
he  lighted  the  gas  jet  once  more.  He  was,  he  real- 
ized, acutely  afraid  to  open  it.  He,  Pride  Dawson, 
who  had  never  been  afraid  of  anything  in  his  life — 

Swiftly,  he  tore  the  envelope  and  read: 

"I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you!  Oh,  Pride, 
how  can  you  keep  me  so  confused?  I  don't  know 
right  from  wrong  any  more.  I  love  you.  I  always 
have.  I  always  will.  Yes,  yes,  I'm  insane — and  you 
have  made  me  so!  Crazy  with  love  of  you.  I  hate 
you  and  I  love  you  and  now  the  two  feelings  are 
the  same  thing.    Oh,  Pride,  my  dearest — " 

The  letter  ended  abruptly.  There  was  no  signa- 
ture. 

Pride  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed  holding 
it  in  his  hand.  It  was  a  very  cool  night,  but  when 
he  touched  his  shirt,  he  found  that  he  was  sweating 
so  that  it  had  stuck  to  him. 

"Oh,  dear,  kind  God!"  he  groaned.  .  .  . 

When  he  came  down  the  stairs  the  next  morning 
the  first  person  he  saw  was  Esther.  She  was  dressed 
for  going  out  and  her  face  was  very  pale  and  still. 

"Wait,"  Pride  called,  "wait,  Esther." 

She  turned  and  faced  him. 

"Look,"  he  said.    "I  got  that  letter.    I — " 

"I  know,"  she  whispered.  "You  don't  know  what 
to  say.  Neither  do  I.  I'm  horribly  ashamed,  Pride. 
I  lay  awake  all  night,  thinking — " 

"And  what  did  you  think?"  Pride  asked. 

"That  I'd  ask  you  for  a  favor.  A  real  favor." 
She  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  very  blue  and  grave. 
"It's  this:  I  want  you  to  have  mercy,  Pride.  You're 
strong.  I'm  not.  Don't  kiss  me  any  more,  or  hold 
me  close — not  even  if  I  ask  you  to.  Not  now — 
not  until  we're  married — " 

"You,"  Pride  growled,  "are  very  sure  we're  going 
to  be  married." 

"Yes,"  Esther  said  simply,  "I  am."  Then  she 
turned  very  coolly  and  walked  through  the  opened 
door. 

Pride  stood  there  a  long  moment  before  he 
turned  and  went  toward  Black  Tom's  study.  He 
had  not  reached  it  when  the  uproar  burst  upon  his 
ears. 

"You  fool!"  Stillworth  was  screeching  at  his 
business  agent,  Henry  Warren.  "You  utter  incom- 
petent idiot!" 

"It  wasn't  my  fault,"  Warren  answered.  "How 
did  I  know  somebody  was  going  to  buy  up  that 
stock?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Tuckahoe 
and  Ravenswood  wasn't  worth  the  paper  it  was 
printed  on.    So  I  didn't  hurry — " 

"You  didn't  hurry!"  Stillworth  groaned.  "But 
somebody  did!  Now,  instead  of  my  having  Bolley 
and  Waters  over  a  barrel,  somebody's  got  both 
of  us!" 

"1  don't  see  that,"  Warren  said.  "It  just  means 
you  can't  catch  Bolley  and  Waters.  You  don't 
lose  a  dime." 

"Oh.  don't  I  though?  Since  I  talked  to  you,  I  had 
lunch  with  Vanderbilt.  He  wants  that  blasted  little 


railroad.  Wants  it  to  piece  out  his  lines  out  towai 
Chicago.  And  I  sold  him  those  shares  short!  Noi 
I  haven't  got  them!" 

"Oh,  my  Lord!"  Warren  whispered. 

"You  know  who  bought  them?"  Stillworth 
manded. 

"Yes.  Some  operator  I  never  heard  of.  Dawsi 

"Dawson!"  Stillworth  shrieked.    "Don't  tell 
his  first  name's  Pride!" 

"It  is.  Remembered  it  because  it's  so  odd." 

THE  rest  of  Warren's  words  were  lost  in  the 
ter  of  Stillworth's  racing  feet.  "Pride!"  j 
gasped,  as  he  threw  open  the  door.  "You  con 
here,  you  ungrateful — " 

Pride  smiled  quietly  and  approached  the  a 
man.  Tom  Stillworth  was  trembling  all  over. 

"You,"  Stillworth  said,  "bought  a  thousat 
shares  of  Tuckahoe  and  Ravenswood.  Where  4 
they?  Give  them  to  me  this  instant.  I'll  give  y\ 
what  you  paid  for  them." 

Slowly,  Pride  shook  his  head.  "I  think  I'm  en) 
tied  to  a  profit  on  the  transaction." 

"Not  a  dime!"  Stillworth  cried.  "Not  a  dir 
dime!" 

"All  right,"  Pride  grinned.  "I'll  go  see  whetb 
Bolley  and  Waters  feel  that  way  about  it.  Or  M 
Vanderbilt." 

Stillworth  buried  his  fingers  in  his  muttonch< 
whiskers  and  yanked  until  great  hunks  of  gray  ha 
came  out  in  his  hands. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  76) 
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"You — you  beast!"  Esther's  voice  was  hoarse  will 
fury.  "You  vile,  unspeakable  beast!"  And  thfj 
she  slapped  Pride  Dawson  hard  across  his  big  fat  I 
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Old-age-pension  applicants  join  the  line-up  in  a  cellar  corridor  of  the  County  Welfare  Building  in  Sacramento  to  get  in  on  California's  1949  gold  rus|j 

It  Pays  to  be  Old-in  California 


I 


A  lot  of  wonderful  tales  have  come  out  of  California  in  the  past 
but  this  true  story  about  the  state's  new  pension  law  beats  them  all 


California  has  finally  done  it.  At  last  after 
many  hoarse  and  wild-eyed  political  rhu- 
barbs, she  has  adopted  a  pension  laic  that  will 
be  impossible  to  maintain  and  almost  that  to 
get  rid  of.  Read  Mr.  Marshall's  calm  report 
of  this  latest  sun-struck  snatch  at  Pie  in  the 
Sky.  Well,  nobody  can  accuse  California  of 
not  asking  for  it.  There  teas  Upton  Sinclair's 
EPIC  (End  Poverty  In  California).  There 
was  the  great  Ham  and  Eggs  crusade — Thirty 
Dollars  Every  Thursday.  Failing,  this  one 
gradually  became  Twenty  Dollars  Every 
Tuesday  only  to  flop  again.  There  was  (still 
is)  the  Townsend  Plan.  In  other  states  we 
heard  similar  ballyhoos  with  such  slogans  as 
Fatten  Up  the  Old  Folks,  Grits  For  Grandpa, 
Thirty  Bucks  For  Grandma,  and  Every  Man  a 
King.  We  saw  Big  Bill  Aberhart  and  his  So- 
cial Credit  chorus  capture  Alberta,  Canada, 
by  promising  money  for  nothing  to  every- 
body from  sixteen  on.  All  these  giveaway 
gimmicks  failed.  Their  prophets  had  all  the 
answers  except  as  to  where  the  necessary 
money  teas  coming  from.  But  at  last  Cali- 
fornia has  adopted  a  dilly.  California,  Here 
You  Go.  .  .  .  W.D. 


By  JIM  MARSHALL 
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HEN  the  smoke  of  election  battle  had 

W  cleared  away  last  November,  Cali- 
fornia voters  were  astonished  to 
discover  they  had  awarded  them- 
selves the  privilege  of  financing  the 
world's  most  luxurious  old-age-pension  scheme — 
at  an  annual  cost  estimated  at  around  $125,000,- 
000  more  than  the  already  generous  plan  then  in 
effect.  It  meant  an  extra  $42  annual  payment  from 
everyone  in  California — except  the  pensioners. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  1949  gold  rush  started 
West.  Old  and  aging  people  set  out  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  bus,  train,  car  and  thumb.  The  glad 
news  had  got  around  the  Middle  West,  and  social 
service  agencies  in  a  score  of  states  were  happily 
advising  relief  applicants  to  hit  for  California. 
Once  there  they  need  only  to  put  in  five  years'  resi- 
dence to  qualify  for  $75  a  month  for  life. 

The  new  law  is  full  of  benefits.  It  forbids  any- 
one to  sue  a  pensioner  for  debt.  It  allows  him  to 
own  a  home,  so  long  as  it  is  not  assessed  at  more 
than  $3,500.  but  under  present  inflated  conditions, 
such  a  house  might  be  worth  as  much  as  $10,000 


PHOTOGRAPH   FOR   COLLIER'S  BY   FRED  LYON 


It  permits  him  $1,500  in  personal  property  (e 
elusive  of  clothing,  jewelry,  furniture,  car,  hous 
hold  equipment,  foodstuffs  and  fuel).  He  mi 
hold  life  insurance  policies  up  to  $1,000. 

For  a  married  couple,  all  these  figures  doub 
into  a  picture  of  ease:  a  $20,000  home,  two  $l,fX 
insurance  policies,  a  couple  of  new  cars,  free  ho 
pital  and  medical  attention  from  their  county,  pli 
unlimited  amounts  of  jewelry,  furniture,  furs,  clot! 
ing,  household  equipment,  food  and  fuel,  $3,0( 
worth  of  stocks  and  bonds — and  a  state  check  tl 
first  of  every  month  for  as  much  as  $150. 

And,  under  the  new  law,  relatives  of  indige: 
oldsters  are  "relieved"  of  the  duty  of  caring  f< 
them.  Wealthy  sons  and  daughters  need  not  co> 
tribute  a  cent  to  the  support  of  their  parents.  Sta 
figures  show  that  in  1948  relatives  were  contribui  r 
ing  about  $58,000,000  to  the  support  of  a 
dependents — a  load  now  transferred  to  the  ta 
payers. 

What's  more,  the  new  law  makes  pension  pa 
ments  a  first  lien  on  any  money  in  the  state  treasur  « 
They  must  be  paid  even  though  highways,  schooi 
asylums,  prisons  or  other  state  institutions  or  ser 
ices  have  to  go  without. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  81) 
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Yes  sir,  that's  my  baby ! 


ourse,  no  truck  driver  loves  his  truck  as 
ves  his  child. 

let's  not  fool  ourselves,  either.  Ask  any 
r  of  a  Dodge  "Job-Rated"  truck.  He'll  tell 
hat  he  takes  real  pride  in  his  truck! 


He  knows  it's  the  easiest  to  handle  of  any 
truck.   He  can   turn  at  a  37°  angle,  either 


shouldn't  he?  He  knows  his  truck  fits 
ob.   He  knoivs  he   has  the   right   power 
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contn  my  emergency  .  .  .  with  economy  that 

,v„fi  n't  require  a  gas  station  stop  a  couple  of 

jtbefsaday. 

knows  his  truck  has  exactly  the  right 
carrying  and  load-moving  units  for  maxi- 
l  efficiency,  with  his  loads  over  his  roads. 


right  or  left.  He  rides  on  the  cushioned  com- 
fort of  "Air-O-Ride"  seats.  He  enjoys  perfect 
vision  ...  in  all  directions.  He  commands  the 
safest  brakes  ever  designed. 


Unless  YOU  have  heard 
the  Dodge  "Job-Rated" 
story  in  detail— and  actu- 
ally experienced  what  a 
"Job-Rated"  truck  means 
in  economy  of  operation, 
in  ease  of  operation,  and 
in  long  life  .  .  .  you'll  find 
it  profitable  to  talk  with 
your  Dodge  dealer. 

After  all,  it's  YOUR  money.  So  if  you  can 
SAVE  money  with  a  "Job-Rated"  truck,  that's 
the  truck  you  want  to  own  .  .  .  isn't  it? 


For  the  good  of  your  business... 


FOR     THE     LOCATION    OF     YOUR     DODGE     DEALER.    CONSULT    THE    YELLOW     PAGES    OF    YOUR     PHONE    BOOK 
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Dead  Giveaway 


By  IRVING  GAYNOR  NEIMAN 


\OU  might  say  that  Rod  Feeney,  the  an- 
nouncer, reached  a  high  point  in  radio  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  year  that  some  of 
the  bigger  names  in  the  broadcasting  business  will 
have  trouble  surpassing. 

The  network  people  won't  like  taking  second 
place  because  it's  almost  certain  that  they  never 
heard  of  Rod  Feeney.  The  station  Rod  worked 
for  had  a  power  output  about  equal  to  a  pair  of 
good-sized  reading  lamps  and  its  programs  aver- 
aged about  one  listener  for  each  watt  of  power. 
Maybe  it  will  be  best  to  refer  to  the  station  as 
WXXX,  Perry  Corners,  Vermont,  in  order  to  dis- 
guise its  exact  location. 

Rod  Feeney  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
young  girl  in  Perry  Corners  named  Eunice  Madden. 
Eunice  was  the  loveliest  girl  for  miles  around. 
She  had  light  blond  hair  and  deep  blue  eyes  and  a 
figure  that  was  said  to  make  your  radio  whistle 
when  she  walked  past  your  house.  Rod  considered 
himself  a  very  lucky  man  to  be  engaged  to  Eunice, 
although  he  was  the  only  person  in  Perry  Corners 
to  hold  that  opinion. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  in  love  to  be  the  only 
one  in  his  community  who  is  blind  to  his  loved  one's 
faults.  Rod  was  a  serious-minded  young  man.  with 
a  deep  booming  voice  that  made  him  ideal  for  his 
chosen  profession.  Rod  considered  his  profession 
to  be  that  of  a  news  commentator.  But  a  station 
as  small  as  WXXX  requires  an  announcer  to  be  a 
pretty  versatile  man. 

Distasteful  as  it  was  to  a  young  man  of  Rod's 
serious  nature,  he  found  himself  playing  the  role 
of  "Uncle  Rod"  on  the  Kiddie  Korner  (5:00- 
5:30  p.m.),  "Chef  Pierre"  on  the  Kooking  Korner 
(10:00-11:00  a.m.),  and  "The  Old  Buckaroo"  on 
Rambling  Prairie  Stars  almost  any  time  of  the  day 
when  there  wasn't  anything  else  on  the  schedule. 
But  of  all  the  assignments  handed  to  him,  Rod  made 
his  greatest  hit  as  the  laughing,  jolly  Master  of  Cer- 
emonies of  Free-for-All,  the  gala  giveaway  pro- 
gram. 

As  so  often  happens,  Rod's  greatest  triumph 
brought  him  the  least  pleasure.  He  took  pains  to 
explain  his  feelings  to  his  loved  one,  Eunice  Mad- 
den, because  he  felt  that  they  would  never  find 
happiness  in  their  married  life  if  they  didn't  share 
the  same  personal  beliefs. 

Pacing  thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  Madden 
living  room,  Rod  said,  "The  giveaway  program  is 
the  ultimate  exaltation  of  our  baser  nature.  It  is 
a  crass  appeal  to  greed,  and  as  such  is  more  dis- 
tasteful to  me  than  I  can  tell  you.    Do  you  agree?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  his  lovely  fiancee  said.    "Greed  is  a 


terrible  thing  in  people  and  should  never  be  en- 
couraged." 

Rod  rushed  to  her  side  and  kissed  her  fondly. 
"I  knew  I  could  count  on  you  to  share  my  personal 
beliefs,"  he  said  rapturously.  "The  only  thing 
that  makes  my  present  work  tolerable  is  the 
knowledge  that  you,  Eunice,  are  not  listening  when 
I  M.C.  Free-for-All." 

"I  don't  see  how  anyone  could  listen  to  that 
terrible  program,  based  purely  on  greed,"  Eunice 
said,  her  lovely  blue  eyes  wide.  "Maybe  nobody 
does  listen,  Rod,  and  you  don't  have  to  be  ashamed 
of  doing  the  program!" 

"They  listen,  all  right,"  Rod  said  gloomily.  "The 
only  program  I  can  really  count  on  keeping  secret 
is  my  news  analysis,  Roderick  Feeney  Reviews 
the  News."  He  frowned  thoughtfully,  then  said, 
"I've  had  another  offer  from  that  New  York  station 
to  M.C.  their  new  giveaway  program,  dear." 

"Oh,  Rod,  how  wonderful!"  Eunice  said. 

"Is  it?"  Rod  said  coldly. 

"I  mean,  that  they  would  recognize  your  ability," 
she  said  quickly.    "What  did  you  tell  them?" 

"I  will  refuse,  of  course,"  Rod  said,  "unless  they 
are  willing  to  give  me  a  news  program  as  well." 

Eunice  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
said,  "Rod,  dear,  I  know  how  unselfish  you  are. 
But  if  they  are  offering  more  money,  perhaps  you 
should  consider  it.  Not  for  us,  of  course.  But 
there  may  be  others  to  think  of,  after  we're 
married." 

Rod  kissed  her  again,  in  an  agony  of  happiness, 
and  promised  that  he  would  not  make  any  hasty 
decision  about  the  New  York  offer.  In  his  joy  he 
sang  her  a  verse  and  two  choruses  of  what  they 
called  Our  Song,  a  little-known  ballad  called  Ivy  on 
the  Trellis  in  the  Moonlight.  It  always  served  to 
remind  them  of  the  time  Rod  first  kissed  Eunice  by 
the  ivy-covered  wall  behind  the  library. 

WHEN  Rod  Feeney  finally  accepted  the  posi- 
tion in  New  York,  even  though  they  had  no 
use  for  his  comments  on  the  news,  his  decision  was 
arrived  at  slowly,  with  the  careful  encouragement 
of  Eunice. 

Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  Eunice 
not  only  listened  to  Free-for-All,  but  was  an  avid 
follower  of  such  network  features  as  Win  a  Million, 
Truck  It  Away,  Retire  For  Life  and  Fort  Knox 
Roundup.  Everyone  in  Perry  Corners  but  Rod  was 
aware  that  Eunice  was  as  greedy  and  grasping  a 
young  lady  as  ever  walked  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  was  even  whispered  in  town  that  she  would  have 
preferred  any  of  several  other  young  men  to  Rod, 


were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  she  had  shrewdly 
estimated  Rod's  potential  earnings. 

Eunice  arranged  that  they  would  be  married 
right  after  Rod's  final  broadcast  of  Free-for-All, 
before  they  left  for  New  York.  And  just  before  he 
went  on  the  air  that  night,  Rod  conceived  of  an 
idea  that  would  not  only  signalize  the  end  of  his 
days  at  WXXX  but  would  be  in  itself  a  touching 
tribute  to  his  wife-to-be. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  program,  Rod  an- 
nounced, "And  now  for  the  Mystery  Jack  Pot,  that 
great  big  wonderful  secret  prize,  plus  a  fifteen- 
pound  turkey  from  Martinson's  Store,  home  of  fine 
produce  and  reasonable  prices.  Remember — the 
first  person  to  phone  in  and  correctly  identify  the 
Mystery  Jack  Pot  Song  wins  the  Mystery  Jack  Pot 
and  the  turkey,  too!    Who  will  it  be?" 

He  played  a  record  and  smiled  happily  to  him- 
self. The  Mystery  Jack  Pot  was  usually  three  dollars 
in  cash,  but  Rod  had  increased  it  to  five  to  mark  the 
occasion.  The  song  was  Their  Song,  Ivy  on  the 
Trellis  in  the  Moonlight.  Rod  knew  that  somebody 
was  sure  to  tell  Eunice  about  it  and  that  she  would 
be  pleased. 

AS  SOON  as  the  song  was  finished,  the  telephone 
l  in  the  studio  rang.  "Can  you  name  the  Mys- 
tery Jack  Pot  Song?"  Rod  shouted.  "You  can? 
What  is  it?  .  .  .  What?  .  .  .  What  did  you  say?  .  .  ." 
He  paused  dramatically,  as  he  always  did,  while 
the  studio  audience  giggled  nervously.  Then  he 
shouted,  "Correct!  Ivy  on  the  Trellis  in  the  Moon- 
light is  absolutely  correct!  Who  is  this  calling, 
please?" 

There  was  an  awful  moment  of  silence  on  the 
other  end  of  the  wire,  and  in  that  moment  Rod 
knew.  His  fine  deep  voice  was  suddenly  lifeless 
as  he  said  again,  "Who  is  this?" 

The  silence  continued  for  a  moment,  but  greed 
is  just  as  terrible  a  thing  as  Rod  always  said  it  was, 
and  finally  the  voice  said,  softly,  "It's  Eunice,  Rod. 
I'll  explain  later,  darling.  But  please  . . .  what  is  the 
Jack  Pot?    Tell  me!" 

Rod  hung  up  slowly,  his  mind  dark  with  despair. 
But  he  was  enough  of  a  trouper  to  know  that  the 
show  must  go  on,  so  he  turned  to  the  microphone 
and  said,  "We  have  a  winner,  folks,  and  now  for 
the  great  surprise!  The  Special  Mystery  Jack  Pot!" 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  swallowed  hard,  then 
went  on  in  a  firm,  steady  voice.  "In  addition  to 
the  fifteen-pound  turkey  tonight,  we  are  giving 
away,  absolutely  free,  one  lovely  young  woman — 
five-foot-four,  light  blond  hair,  deep  blue  eyes— 

And  he  did  it,  too. 
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On  Glenn's  Creek,  near  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  Old  Crott)  tchiskey  continues  to  be  made  today, 
using  the  same  limestone  spring  used  by  founder  James  Crow. 
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There  is  in  Old  Crow  a  matchless  quality  and  taste  which 
only  rigid  adherence  to  time-honored  methods  and  stand- 
ards can  preserve.  That  is  why  today,  as  for  the  past  hundred 
years,  men  enjoy  the  mellow  goodness  of  this  famous  whiskey. 
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THE  #411 
SOUTH  BENDER  HAS  IT1 

Want  a  rod  that  lets  you  feel  every 
leap  and  lunge  of  a  fightin'  fish? 
Then,  try  a  No.  411  South  Bender. 
The  smooth,  live-action  of  its 
3/^-ounce  solid  alloy  tip  is  the 
answer  to  sportier  and  thrill- 
packed  fishin'. 

The  controlled  flexibility  of  its  tip 
has  just  the  right  whip  for  per- 
fect, effortless  casting.  You  haven't 
seen  anything — or  felt  anything 
—  in  bait  casting  rods  until  you've 
cast  with  a  South  Bender. 

Mtl  South  Bender 

Presto-Loci  offset  handle  locks  reel 
and  tip,  aligns  stainless  steel  guides 
and  tip-top  perfectly.  Lengths  4'11* 
and  y/i'.  $13.50.  Solid  and  tubu- 
lar steel  rods,  $5.50  to  $16.50. 


Black-Oreno  Line 

Bait  casting  line  you 
can  trust.  Guaranteed. 
Nylon  or  silk.  50 
yards  — $1.20  up. 


Perfectoreno  Reels 

The  reels  that  take 
thumbing  and  back- 
lashes out  of  bait 
casting.  $10  to  $16. 


Excel-Oreno  Line  No.  952  Dive-Oreno 

Finest  fly  line  made.  Deep-diving,  fast- 
Level  sizes  $1.85  action  bait  that  gets 
up;  tapers  $9  up.  big  fish.  $1.25. 


*  <6    4> 

No.  973  Bass-Oreno 

Famous  fish-getter. 
World's  greatest  and 
most  imitated  bait. 
$1.10. 4  smaller  sizes. 


No.  910  Nip  I  Diddee 
New,  semi-weedless, 
high-floating  surface 
bait.  Fish-tempting 
action.  $1.25. 


FREE!    NEW  BOOK  ON   FISHING 

Every  fisherman  needs  "Fishing  — 
What  Tackle  and  When."  76  pages 
of  casting  instructions,  Ashing  hints, 
33  new  fish  action  pictures  in  color, 
fish  catch  records,  tackle.  Write  for 
it  today!  FREE.  A  post  tard  gets  it. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 
7S0  Mith  St.,  South  Band  23.  Ind. 


South  Bend 
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Airport  into  a  long  neon-lighted  con- 
duit of  roadside  stands,  and  finally 
spewed  out  into  the  suburban  no  man's 
land  that  lies  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  general  would  feel  a  good  deal 
more  at  home  on  Highway  30  through 
the  fox  hunting  suburbs  of  Philadelphia 
and  westward  on  the  old  Lancaster 
Turnpike.  The  sunbonneted  women  at 
work  in  the  fields  and  the  horse  and 
buggy  rigs  he  would  pass  with  a  black- 
bearded  Amishman  at  the  reins  would 
take  him  back  to  his  youth  when  he 
helped  survey  the  route  through  the 
heart  of  the  buxomly  lovely  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  farm  lands. 

Protection  Against  Witches 

Some  of  the  bright  red  brick  houses 
and  enormous  barns  where  Washington 
billeted  his  troops  are  still  standing. 
Even  the  new  ones,  built  on  the  same  de- 
sign, are  plastered  with  the  brightly  col- 
ored tulip  and  star  designs  to  ward  off 
evil  hexerei. 
.  Have  the  signs  actually  worked? 

"Ain't!"  replies  a  Schwenkfeldian 
farmer  whose  family  has  multiplied  and 
prospered  on  the  same  rich  hundred 
acres  his  great-great-grandfather  bought 
over  200  years  ago. 

Across  the  Alleghenies  to  Pittsburgh 
you  have  your  choice  of  two  roads. 
Route  30  through  Gettysburg,  Cham- 
bersburg  and  Bedford  is  the  way  to  en- 
joy the  scenery  and  relive  scene  after 
scene  of  American  history.  The  food 
and  accommodations  along  this  stretch 
of  road  are  the  best  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway — quite  a  change  from  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  when  William  Birk- 
beck,  an  English  merchant  on  his  way 
to  Illinois,  stopped  overnight  at  Cham- 
bersburg  and  was  appalled  by  the  "gre- 
gariousness"  of  the  inns. 

"Guests  must  strip  en  masse,"  he 
wrote  back  home,  "and  after  undressing 
in  public  you  are  fortunate  if  you  es- 
cape a  partner  in  bed,  in  addition  to  the 
bugs  which  you  cannot  escape." 

The  road  itself  dates  back  to  the 
Whisky  Rebellion  when  farmers  herea- 
bouts turned  their  corn  into  whisky  be- 
cause they  couldn't  haul  the  bulky  grain 
to  market.  Their  refusal  to  pay  the  fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  whisky  brought  home 
the  need  for  better  transportation  and 
resulted  in  the  first  all-weather  highway 
between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

If  you  want  a  foretaste  of  superhigh- 
ways to  come,  take  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  just  west  of  Harrisburg.  With 
the  exception  of  the  two-lane  tunnels,  it's 
160  miles  of  divided  four-lane  highway 
— with  broad  curves,  no  traffic  lights,  no 
crossroads,  and  a  70-mile  speed  limit. 
Its  shaved-down  hills  and  tunnels  save 
9,000  feet  of  vertical  climb. 

The  speed  of  the  pike  almost  com- 
pletely detaches  you  from  the  country- 
side. The  sudden  flash  of  a  lake  or  trout 
stream,  a  forgotten  cemetery  on  a  hill- 
side, a  red  tractor  tiny  as  a  ladybug 
against  a  sloping  field,  all  these  are  re- 
mote as  something  seen  from  a  plane. 
At  night  the  reflectors  trace  a  starry 
pathway  through  the  blackness  and  the 
drum  roll  of  tires  over  the  tar  seams  is 
the  timpani  for  music  of  the  spheres. 

The  music  stops  abruptly  when  the 
turnpike  ends  and  the  road  ahead  rushes 
like  hot  sheet  metal  into  the  rolling  mill 
of  Pittsburgh  traffic. 

Every  region  you  pass  has  its  super- 
man, and  sometimes  they  can  tell  you  a 
good  deal  about  the  country.  Here  in 
the  smoking  Allegheny  Valley  his  name 
is  Joe  Magarac  (Hungarian  for  jackass), 
a  legendary  steelworker  who  can  hold 
back  a  locomotive  with  one  hand,  make 
2,000  tons  of  steel  a  day,  and  drink 


THE  GLORY  ROAD 

Continued  from  page  16 

prune  jack  by  the  washtubful.  But  the 
secret  of  Joe's  happiness  is  simple:  He's 
made  of  pure  steel. 

From  Pittsburgh  westward  for  almost 
100  miles  the  road  snarls  through  a 
countryside  that  has  been  bruised  and 
bled  by  industry.  Early  travelers  mar- 
veled at  its  beauty,  called  it  the  Rhine- 
land  of  America.  Steam  shovels  have 
long  since  climbed  over  the  once-green 
hills,  gutting  them  of  their  coal.  The 
smog  rests  in  the  valleys  as  gray  and  in- 
ert as  an  oyster  in  the  half  shell. 

Entering  the  Middle  West  somewhere 
west  of  Pittsburgh  and  driving  across  the 
rich  farm  lands  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  gives  you  the  same  sense  of  re- 
lief and  security  you  might  feel  coming 
out  of  the  rain  into  a  kitchen  steaming 
with  vittles.  It  isn't  only  the  prosperity 
you  see  reflected  in  the  freshly  painted 
barns,  the  modern  farm  equipment  and 
the  plump  cattle.  It's  the  pride  the  peo- 
ple out  here  have  found  in  their  job  of 
helping  to  feed  the  world. 

In  Indiana  you  pull  up  beside  a  farm 
truck  heaped  high  with  corn  and  ask  the 
man  behind  the  wheel  what  it's  worth. 

'  'Bout  a  hundred  lives,  I  reckon,"  he 
will  answer. 

The  "I  reckon"  is  no  mere  colloquial- 
ism. Along  the  entire  length  of  the 
highway  dedicated  to  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator you'll  find  a  lot  to  reckon  with. 
Most  of  the  hotels  and  tourist  courts  ex- 
clude Negroes  and  in  almost  every 
roadside  cafe  hangs  a  notice:  "The  Man- 
agement Reserves  the  Right  to  Seat  Its 
Patrons." 

In  Illinois  you  gas  up  at  a  country 
church  which  has  been  turned  into  a  fill- 
ing station.  No  parson  ever  looked  more 
pious  than  the  white-robed  attendant 
kneeling  to  inflate  a  tire.  Arms  up- 
raised as  though  in  prayer,  another  at- 
tendant stands  before  a  new  10-ton 
truck,  pouring  water  in  the  radiator. 
"What  happened  to  the  congregation?" 
you  ask  him  presently. 

"They're  goin'  to  town,"  he  tells  you. 

The  whole  Middle  West  is  goin'  to 
town  in  a  big  way.  Almost  every  town 
you  pass  has  its  imposing  consolidated 
school,  a  modern  department  store  and 
the  kind  of  hospital  or  clinic  you  associ- 
ate with  big  cities.  That  means  fewer  and 
fewer  one-room  schoolhouses,  horse- 
and-buggy  doctors  and  old-fashioned 
general  stores.  It  also  means  better  edu- 
cation, better  health  and  a  lot  of  fun  for 
the  farmer.  As  a  tourist  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  you  may  miss  the  old 
cracker-barrel  flavor.  But  not  the  farmer. 

Farm  Life  Gets  Less  Rugged 

The  farmer  is  still  splurging  on  labor- 
saving  machinery.  The  big  new  imple- 
ment stores  along  the  highway  can't  get 
the  machinery  in  fast  enough.  They 
feature  labor-saving  household  devices, 
too,  and  what  with  modern  stoves  and 
refrigerators,  automatic  washing  ma- 
chines and  even  dishwashers,  there's  lit- 
tle truth  left  in  the  Hoosier  jingle: 

Some  people  tell  us  that  there 

ain't  no  hell, 
But  they  never  farmed,  so  how 

can  they  tell? 

How  about  the  future?  "Nobody  ex- 
pects it  to  last  forever,"  a  county  agent 
tells  you.  "But  it  won't  be  like  after  the 
last  war." 

Then,  many  farmers  borrowed  heavily 
to  invest  in  new  land  and  equipment. 
This  time  they've  paid  up  their  mortgages, 
bought  new  equipment  from  earnings, 
and  built  up  savings  accounts.  Some  of 
the  more  rugged  individualists  accept 
government  subsidies  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  of  an  American  general  drinking 
the  last  half-dozen  toasts  of  vodka.    But 


nobody    turns    them    down,    and 
farmers  welcome  the  advice  of 
ment  experts  in  running  a  farm  | 
that  has  become  as  complex  as 
factory. 

It  was  here  in  the  Middle  West  in| 
that  the  idea  for  the  Lincoln  Hig 
was    first    conceived.     The    man 
started   it   was   the   late   Carl   Gr 
Fisher,  the  rambunctious  Hoosierl 
salesman  and  racer  who  made 
from   Prest-O-Lite   gas   for   he 
built    the    Indianapolis    Speedwa 
later   turned   a    mangrove    swampl 
Miami  Beach. 

The  idea  was  born  during  a  s 
thunderstorm  on  a  dirt  road  just  oil 
of  Indianapolis.     Fisher  was  drivl 
couple  of  business  associates  backf 
his  plant  and  lost  his  way  in  the 
He  had  long  griped  about  #bad  rj 
Now  he  was  mad  enough  to  try 
something  about  them.    It  looked  || 
hopeless.    We  had  over  2,000,000  [ 
of  road — almost  as  many  as  today.l 
they   were   mere   feelers   radiating] 
from  towns  and  cities.    There  wei 
more  than  250  miles  of  concrete  ro| 
the  whole  country. 

"The  automobile  won't  get  any 
till  it  has  roads  to  travel  on,"  Fishe 
a  group  of  automobile   manufa 
whom  he  called  together.  Then 
them  what  they  could  do  about  9 
wake  up  the  country  to  the  nee 
good  roads,  he  wanted  the  auton 
industry  to  build  a  "coast-to-coase1 
highway,"  to  be  financed  out  of; 
imposed  levy  on  gross  income. 

Object  Lessons  in  Concre 

Fisher  got  almost  $2,000,' 
pledges.  Some  of  the  money  was 
later  to  plant  half  a  dozen  "s< 
miles"  of  concrete  pavement  alo 
worst  stretches  of  dirt  road.  Th 
rafts  in  a  sea  of  mud  brought  hoi 
need  for  hard  roads  as  nothing 
could. 

But  paving  a  coast-to-coast  hi^ 
was  biting  off  considerably  more 
the  young  automobile  industry  i 
chew.  The  late  Henry  B.  Joy,  Pa( 
Company  president  who  took  ove 
movement  where  Fisher  left  off, 
turned  the  Lincoln  Highway  Ass 
tion  into  a  high-powered  "educat 
bureau."  Instead  of  building  the 
way,  the  association  "proclaimed  it 

To  celebrate  the  "opening,"  six  * 
declared  legal  holidays  and  set  off 
fires  along  a  thousand  miles  of  the  i 
Slogans  like  "See  America  First" 
"Tighten  The  Union"  plus  the  pat 
appeal  of  Lincoln's  name  brougl 
contributions  from  as  far  as  Alask; 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Every  comm 
along  the  way  had  its  Lincoln  Hig 
"consul"  to  stir  up  local  interest.  I 
West,  whole  towns  shut  up  shi 
"road  days"  when  public-spirit 
zens  turned  out  with  pickax 
shovels  to  lay  culverts  and  fill 
holes. 

But  actual  road  building  was 
the  hands  of  counties  and  tot— 
which  had  no  intention  of  taxing  t  i 
selves  for  the  convenience  of  outsfl 
who  burned  up  the  roads  in  "devil  I 
ons,"  as  some  newspapers  still  ref4 
to  autos.  Obviously,  good  roads  v  i 
have  to  wait  till  federal  and  state  go" 
ments  spent  the  money  to  build  the 

The  Lincoln  Highway  backers 
to  create  the  demand  for  a  road 
on    which    ordinary    Americans  ( 
drive  anywhere  in  the  nation.    It  * 
large  order.    In  the  days  before  V 
War  I.  the  idea  of  motorizing  the 
mon   man  sounded   preposterous, 
newly     elected     President,     Wi 
Wilson,  sent  in  his  S5  check  for 
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hy  should  aWoman  care  about  CORNER  POSTS  ? 


ing  I 

M 
*"' 

lat  post  between  windshield  and  door  holds 
Corner  of  the  roof  over  your  head  —  so  it 
•  '  I  to  he  strong  for  safety's  sake. 


t  a  wide,  heavy  corner  post  means  a  "blind 

)t"  in  your  vision  —  makes  it  hard  to  see 

er  cars  swinging  out  of  driveways  ahead  ot 

1.  or  children  running  into  the  street.  And 

ln    t's  not  good  from  the  safety  standpoint. 

tali    I 

of i    t—  look  at  the  1949  Body  hy  Fisher—  and 

stil    i  the  happ\   answer  smart  engineering  has 

ne  up  with!  That  post  is  as  strong  as  ever, 

far  narrower— easier  for  you  to  see  around. 


This  is  hut  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the 
solid,  enduring,  built-in  superiority  of  every 
Body  hy  Fisher. 

Slam  the  doors  —  run  the  windows  up  and 
down  —  test  the  seats  for  soft,  resilient  riding 
comfort.  You'll  find  you  can  hear  the  differ- 
ence, feel  the  di  (Terence,  see  the  difference 
when  it's  Body  l>\  Fisher. 

And  remember  —  only  a  car  built  hy  General 
Motors  can  boasl  of  such  extra  values— because 
only  General  Motors  cars  have  Body  by  Fisher. 


RIDE  ON  A  RUBBER  CLOUD 

In  your  next  car,  choose  a  Body  by  Fisher  with  foam  rubber 
cushions  —  and  make  a  happy  discovery!  They'll  never  sag, 
mildew,  nor  absorb  dampness.  They'll  take  all  the  beating 
an  active  family  can  hand  out  —  yet  slay  in  handsome  shape 
to  welcome  your  guests. 

For  in  Fisher  Body's  foam  latex  seats  you  ride  literally  on 
air  —  on  millions  oj  liny  bubbles.  Gently  buoyed,  insulated 
from  road  hum  and  vibration,  you  float  — on  a  cloud  of  rubber. 


Body  by  pi  slier 


-    BETTER      THAN       EVER 


On  General  Motor*  cars  only:  CHEVROLET  •   PONTIAC  •   OLDSMOBILE  •   HUICK   •   CADILLAC 
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Madam,  It's 
a  Bad  Case  of 

TERMINAL 
CORROSION  * 


jjt     A  highly  technical  term  meaning 
corrosion  of  the  terminals. 

•  You  may  be  suffering  from  ter- 
minal corrosion  without  know- 
ing it.  It  robs  the  life  of  your  car 
battery  .  .  .  drains  its  energy  .  .  . 
causes  motoring  headaches. 

BOWES  Battery  Cables 

Have  CORRODELESS 

TERMINALS 


Their  tailor-made  fit  and  non- 
corrosive  feature  insure  longer 
battery  and  cable  life.  For 
Smoother  Motoring  .  .  .  insist  on 
Bowes  Battery  Cables,  the  cable 
with   Corrodeless  Terminals. 


BOWES 


BOWES  "SEAL  FAST"  CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS   7,  INDIANA 


ship  number  one  in  the  Lincoln  High- 
way Association.  But  only  a  few  years 
before,  Professor  Wilson  of  Princeton 
had  said;  "Nothing  has  spread  socialis- 
tic feeling  in  this  country  more  than  the 
automobile  .  .  .  They  are  a  picture  of 
wealth  with  all  its  independence  and 
carelessness." 

"I'll  never  insure  a  gasoline  can  on 
wheels,  the  noisy,  stinking  things,"  said 
the  president  of  one  of  our  biggest  life 
insurance  companies. 

As  an  automobilist,  you  were  the  en- 
emy of  man's  best  friend,  the  horse. 
Early  suggestions  to  solve  the  problem 
by  making  automobiles  look  like  horses 
had  been  abandoned.  As  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  horses  would  eventually  get 
used  to  the  autos.  Senator  Joseph  W. 
Bailey  told  the  United  States  Senate  that 
he  doubted  it  since  he  himself  had  never 
overcome  his  fear  of  them.  "If  I  had  my 
way,"  he  said,  "I  would  make  it  a  crime 
to  use  automobiles  on  the  public  high- 
ways." 

One  county  in  West  Virginia  did  just 
that.  And  farmers  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle West  organized  anti-automobile 
leagues  and  fought  for  restrictive  meas- 
ures. 

Nevertheless,  the  Lincoln  Highway 
went  through.  But  a  trip  on  it  still  re- 
quired almost  as  much  advance  prepara- 
tion as  a  journey  by  covered  wagon, 
took  almost  as  long,  and  lacked  many 
of  the  wagon's  conveniences,  including 
an  adequate  shelter  against  the  elements. 
Remember  side  curtains? 

You  don't  have  to  be  very  old  to  re- 
member when  you  loaded  your  running 
boards  with  toolbox,  spare  parts  and 
tire  kit,  and  emergency  oil,  gas  and 
water  tanks.  That  was  enough  for  a 
week-end  expedition.  But  for  the  cross- 
country trip  you  added  more  water 
tanks,  an  ax,  shovel,  complete  camping 
equipment,  goggles,  plenty  of  big  hand- 
kerchiefs to  tie  around  your  nose,  and  a 
pair  of  hip-length  rubber  boots. 

Desert  Roads  That  Vanished 

The  Lincoln  Highway  Association 
published  a  long,  yellow  strip-map  of 
the  route,  but  your  compass  still  came 
in  handy  for  picking  the  fork  in  the  road 
that  veered  in  the  right  direction  and  for 
navigating  some  of  the  Western  deserts 
in  which  roads  disappeared  altogether. 

Driving  hours  were  still  pretty  much 
limited  to  daylight,  speeds  of  over  35 
were  rare,  and  with  flat  tires  and  me- 
chanical breakdowns  you  were  lucky  to 
make  it  across  the  nation  in  five  weeks 
— if  you  made  it  at  all.  Garages  and 
filling  stations  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  in  many  towns  you  still  had 
to  go  to  the  drugstore  or  the  black- 
smith shop  for  gasoline. 

A  steep  grade  was  a  hazard  for  which 
you  braced  yourself  miles  ahead,  and 
finally  advanced  the  spark  and  stepped 
on  the  gas  to  get  a  running  start. 

"Don't  drive  in  the  ruts,"  the  signs 
along  the  road  advised.  But  sometimes 
you  couldn't  help  it,  and  if  the  ruts 
weren't  too  deep  you  could  go  for  miles 
without  touching  the  steering  wheel. 

From  Illinois  westward,  it  was  dirt 
roads  all  the  way.  In  dry  weather  the 
dust  ballooned  up  treetop-high  behind 
every  car.  A  light  shower  made  the  road 
as  slick  as  a  greased  pig.  A  hard  rain 
turned  it  into  a  mud  canal. 

How  far  west  could  you  travel  "pleas- 
urably"  by  car?  To  find  out,  Collier's, 
in  1915,  dispatched  Mrs.  Emily  Post 
across  country  with  chauffeur  and  a 
touring  car.  It  was  fine  till  they  passed 
De  Kalb,  Illinois.  After  that  Mrs.  Post 
found  the  mud  roads  most  "dampening 
to  one's  ardor  for  motoring." 

Little  by  little,  the  Lincoln  Highway 
acquired  a  hard  surface  till  the  only  big 
gap  was  in  Iowa.  There  the  squabble 
between  the  "mud-roaders"  and  the 
"hard-roaders"  lasted  into  the  twenties. 
Curiously  enough,  the  mud-roaders  in 


the  legislature  came  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  where  ice  age  glaciers 
had  dumped  ample  gravel  deposits  and 
roads  were  good. 

It  took  a  football  game  to  bring  them 
around  and  pull  Iowa  out  of  the  mire. 
Rainfall  during  the  big  1922  Armistice 
Day  game  between  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  marooned  hun- 
dreds of  cars  from  all  over  the  state.  At 
its  next  session  the  Iowa  legislature  went 
hog-wild  for  hard  roads. 

The  success  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
inspired  a  swarm  of  similar  road  promo- 
tion outfits  backed  by  merchants  who 
wanted  to  steer  tourist  business  into 
their  towns.  Each  route  had  its  own 
name  and  emblem,  and  dozens  of  them 
ran  into  the  Lincoln  Highway. 

By  1925  the  emblems  covering  the 
telegraph  poles  became  so  confusing 
that  federal  and  state  highway  officials 
agreed  on  the  present  system  of  num- 
bers to  replace  almost  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent names. 

The  original  Lincoln  Highway  route 
stuck  pretty  close  to  Route  30  from 
Philadelphia  to  Salt  Lake,  and  from 
there  on  50  to  San  Francisco.  Nowa- 
days, many  coast-to-coast  motorists  by- 
pass the  old  route  by  taking  the  turnpike 
over  the  Alleghenies  and  cutting  straight 
across  the  Middle  West  over  Routes  24 
and  34.  From  Salt  Lake  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  bulk  of  them  take  Route  40, 
the  old  "Victory  Highway." 

But  the  name  has  stuck,  even  though 
the  route  has  changed,  and  24  years 
after  numbers  took  the  place  of  the  red- 
white-and-blue  markers,  motorists  still 
say  they're  taking  the  Lincoln  Highway. 

"Main  Street  of  America"  they  used  to 
advertise  it  in  the  early  days.  That  took 
a  good  deal  of  poetic  license  then.  But 
today  you'll  find  the  Lincoln  Highway  is 
not  merely  a  main  street  but  a  new  kind 
of  city.  There's  practically  no  service 
or  commodity  you  can't  pick  up  on  the 
fly  in  its  stores,  hotels,  motor  courts, 
cafes,  theaters,  bars  and  casinos. 

In  a  hundred  years  the  dusty  trails  of 
the  forty-niners  have  become  a  neon- 
lighted  Motoropolis  where  motorists 
spend  more  every  year  than  all  the  gold 
ever  dug  out  of  California. 

In  a  few  of  the  roadside  establish- 
ments, your  "tourist  dollar"  buys  only 
half  as  much  as  the  local  dollar.    But 


most  of  them  are  run  by  honest  folk  * 
do  the  best  they  know  how  to  give  j 
your  money's  worth. 

Your  best  bet  in  buying  along 
road  is  to  join  your  local  motor  club  ; 
comply  with  its  A.A.A.  rccommen 
tions.  Membership  in  your  local  c 
entitles  you  to  the  services  ol  mo 
clubs  all  along  the  way,  and  from  k 
experience  with  confused  tourists  the) 
prepared  for  anything. 

New  Meaning  for  Old  Questff 

"How  are  the  roads?"  Not  so  k 
ago  that  meant  "Can  you  get  throu^ 
Now  it's  a  question  of  the  time  you 
make.  Don't  let  it  spoil  your  trip, 
the  Lincoln  Highway,  like  other 
roads,  has  not  kept  pace  with  impn 
ments  in  the  automobile  and  the 
increasing  volume  of  traffic.  Congt 
has  taken  the  place  of  mud,  and 
worst  congestion  is  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pe 
vania  Turnpike  and  a  few  short  strett} 
of  modern  four-lane  highway,  the  E; 
ern  section  is  carrying  up  to  five  or 
times  as  much  traffic  as  it  can  ea: 
handle.  In  every  city  you  tangle  witl 
traffic  snarl.  The  worst  is  Pittsbu; 
where  you  grope  through  streets  as  n 
row  and  twisting  as  a  tunnel  of  love. 

Once  you  hit  the  West,  though, 
road,  like  the  people,  opens  up  and  i 
bends.    From  here  on  in,  it's  what) 
came  for  in  the  first  place.    Opinii 
vary  about  just  where  the  West  bei 
But  don't  give  it  a  thought.  Even  if 
is  your  first  trip,  you'll  recognize  it  ffi 
what  you  overheard  as  a  child  in 
strum  of  a  banjo  or  the  hoot  of  a  d 
locomotive  in  the  night. 


Next  week  the  author  takes  ya 
West,  where  the  brawling  spirit  I 
of  the  railroad  builders  and  r/iel 
indomitable  courage  of  the  coc-<\ 
ered-wagon  pioneers  still  cling  to  I 
the  route  the  Lincoln  Highway  I 
follows.  The  mountains  and  tales  f 
are  taller,  the  plains  and  humor] 
are  broader  on  the  last  half  of\ 
this  continent-spanning  trip. 


Clancy 
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r  finest  beer  served 
...anywhere! 
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America's  best-known  family 
of  timekeepers  bears  the  name 

WESTCLOX 


BABY  BEN,  smart  little  brother 
of  Big  Ben.  has  a  quiet  tick  and 
adjustable  two-voice  alarm.   In 


your  choice  of  black  or  ivory 
finish,  he's  S4.75 — or,  with 
luminous  dial,  one  dollar  more. 


POCKET  BEN  is  famous  for  truth-telline; 
and  ruggedness.  He's  52.95 — with  lumi- 
nous dial  you  can  read  day  and  night, 
a  doll.ir  more. 


SCOTTY  POCKET  WATCH  has  the  sturdy 
dependability  for  which  Westclox  are 
famous.  Thin  and  smartly  designed,  yet 
only  $2.50. 


LA  SALLE  WRIST  WATCH,  handsomely  LANCE  WRIST  WATCH,  finest  in  Westclox 
styled,  sturdily  built,  is  S5.95 — or  with  history.  Outstandingly  beautiful  and  de- 
easy-to-read  luminous  dial  for  24-hour  pendable,  with  10  k.  rolled  gold  plate 
duty,  a  dollar  more.  front  and  stainless  steel  back.  SI  1.95. 

Prices  quoted  do  not  include  tax  and  are  subject  In  change.  *  Rep    U   S   Pat    Off 

WESTCLOX 

MADE   BY  THE   MAKERS   OF   BIG   BEM' 

Tkot&uZ  of  GENERAL  TIME  £rta&Uim&nZ5  i^rif 
WESTCLOX.    LA  SALLE-PERU.    ILLINOIS     IN    CANADA.    WESTERN    CLOCK    CO.,    LTD,    PETERBOROUGH,    ONTARIO 


BARRYMORE,  THE  I  lOMIi;  YRTED  $ 


Continued  from  page  21 


minutes,  perhaps  the  greatest  ovation 
for  an  individual  in  the  history  of  our 
theater. 

Arthur  Hopkins,  producer  of  the 
great  Barrymore  plays,  thinks  Lionel 
was  soured  on  the  theater  by  the  failure 
of  his  production  of  Macbeth.  In  any 
event  Lionel  left  soon  thereafter  for 
Hollywood  and  has  never  returned  to 
Broadway. 

After  his  first  big  Hollywood  picture. 
Rex  Beach's  The  Barrier,  he  was  signed 
to  a  good  contract  and  then  virtually 
forgotten.  For  six  years  he  was  in  the 
shadows,  finally  doing  bit  parts  and 
walk-ons. 

"In  one  of  my  more  important  roles," 
he  says  caustically,  "I  supported  Flash, 
the  Wonder  Dog." 

What  brought  him  back  was  talking 
pictures.  Their  advent  terrified  the 
movie  colony,  and  everybody  who  had 
ever  had  two  lines  in  a  Broadway  play 
was  requisitioned.  Barrymore  went  into 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse  and  it  was  a 
terrific  hit. 

Then  he  became  a  director.  But  after 
directing  The  Rogue  Song,  with  Law- 
rence Tibbett  starring,  he  was  tapped  for 
a  role  in  A  Free  Soul  with  Norma 
Shearer,  stole  the  picture,  won  an  Acad- 
emy Award  and  gave  up  directing  for- 
ever. 

"What's  the  point  of  it?"  he  asks. 
"You  lie  awake  all  night  thinking  about 
the  next  day's  work  and  spend  your 
lunch  hour  worrying  instead  of  eating. 
And,  anyhow,  who  wants  to  nurse  a 
gang  of  actors?  Let  somebody  nurse 
me. 

Lionel  was  in  Hollywood  long  before 
Jack  and  knew  the  ropes  well  enough  to 
look  after  his  famous  brother  when  he 
arrived.  This  took  doing  because  Jack 
soared  in  with  the  splendor  of  a  Roman 
candle  and  snuffed  out  almost  as  fast. 
Lionel  saved  his  Hollywood  career  by 
talking  M-G-M  into  using  them  both  in 
Arsene  Lupin.  By  a  little  wheedling 
with  the  writers,  Lionel  got  the  em- 
phasis of  the  script  shifted  so  Jack  had 
the  good  lines.  It  was  a  ring-tailed,  roar- 
ing hit  and  Jack  Barrymore  was  back  on 
the  rails  again. 

A  Younger  Brother's  Homage 

Jack  revered  Lionel  and  considered 
him  the  greatest  man  and  the  greatest 
actor  in  the  world.  Somebody  once 
asked  him  about  his  relations  with  his 
brother  and  Jack  said,  "Talk  back  to 
Mike?  What're  you  trying  to  do — get 
my  teeth  knocked  in?" 

Lionel  was  always  "Mike"  to  his 
brother  John,  and  John  was  "Jake"  to 
Lionel.  From  the  beginning  they  were 
nuts  about  sports,  and  at  Seton  Hall 
College,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
where  they  dallied  fitfully  with  the 
books,  both  were  on  the  baseball  team 
and  Lionel  was  good  enough  to  warrant 
minor-league  attention. 

Both  Lionel  and  Jack  had  painting 
ambitions  and,  after  he  left  college,  Li- 
onel had  three  years  in  Paris  under  Jean 
Paul  Laurens.  When  his  money  ran 
out  he  came  back  wearing  a  Left  Bank 
beard  that  made  him  look  like  a  Tam- 
many alderman.  Jack  had  picked  up  a 
few  minor  illustrating  jobs  on  newspa- 
pers but  Lionel  hung  around  like  the 
proverbial  thirsty  hound  with  no  luck 
whatever.  That  sent  Lionel  back  to  act- 
ing in  road  companies,  but  such  a  life 
had  nothing  to  recommend  itself  to  an 
ambitious  young  man. 

"It  was  a  great  thing,  the  Barrymore 
name,"  he  says  sarcastically.  "I  was  only 
twelve  years  in  the  sticks  before  I  got  my 
first  Broadway  part." 

When  they  were  back  in  New  York 
between     seasons,     Jack     and     Lionel 
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shared  a  Washington  Square  aparti 
which  had  an  icebox  as  its  exclusiv 
of  furnishing.  They  had  no  beds,  n 
bles,  no  chairs.  There  was  a  party 
night  (hence  the  icebox). 

The  free  lunch  at  Gilsey's  famow  • 
at  Thirtieth  and  Broadway  was  first 
and  they  could  consort  with  such 
nowned  theatrical  figures  as  H 
Dixey,  Charley  Grapewin,  Nat  G 
win  and  Robert  Hilliard.  After  the 
they'd  land  up  at  Brown's  Chop  H 
or  Martin's,  and  from  there  go  o 
make  the  rounds. 

"We'd  come  out  of  a  bar  and 
working  our  way  up  Broadway,  anc 
saloon  every  few  steps,"  recalls  Lii 
"Hell,  in  Hollywood  if  you  leave 
bar  you  may  have  to  go  six  miles  bt  - 
you  hit  the  next  one." 

But  all  that  is  in  the  past.   Lionel 
reformed   and   in   late  years   has 
sticking  in  great  part  to  the  Dr.  Kilt 
Dr.    Gillespie   epics   at   M-G-M. 
has  allowed  him  to  do  his  work 
wheel  chair  even  if  it  hasn't  appreci 
advanced   his  art   as  an  actor 
have  been  outside  excursions  in  Du 
the  Sun  and  Key  Largo  but  it  was 
lately  that  a  development  occurre 
his  life  that  may  start  him  on  a 
career. 

It  came  about  when  20th  Cent 
Fox  began  casting  for  Down  to  the 
in  Ships,  a  new  and  different  versio 
the  old  success.  Henry  Hathaway 
doing  the  directing  and  the  usual  f" 
cedure  was  followed  in  casting  the 
ture. 

"What  we  need  for  the  part  of 
captain,"  said  the  deep  thinkers  at 
"is  somebody  like  Lionel  Barrymore 
has  to  look  like  a  captain  and  he  hi 
bellow  like  a  bull." 

So  they  made  tests  of  sundry  ge 
and  shook  their  heads  sadly.     Fit 
somebody  turned  up  with  a  wondi 
idea.    "We  want  somebody  that  l'  * 
like  Barrymore  and  can  holler  like 
rymore  and  act  like  Barrymore.  . . . 
don't  we  just  get  Barrymore?" 

This  was  sensible  enough  but  it 
also  risky.  The  picture  depended  or  ; 
forcefulness  of  the  captain,  and  Li 
was  a  wheel-chair  citizen  who  had  >  mw  i 
merely  trifling  with  acting  in  the    '"* 
Gillespie  charades.    But   it  was  e 
Barrymore  or  nobody,  and  he  was  h 

The  results  were  frightening  front 
beginning.    Hathaway  spent  three 
trying  to  get  a  short  scene  that  op' 
the  picture.   Barrymore,  as  captain, 
uttering  the  customary  prayer  fori 
successful  voyage  of  the  whaler.  Hel 
got  the  lines,  muffed  the  lines,  blev 
on  the  lines,  stumbled  over  the  ljy 
There  were  50  shots  the  first  day,  5(i 
second  day — and  still  the  scene  w;tiuc 
finished. 

The  blowup  came  on  the  aften 
when  Hathaway  was  explaining  a  s  p. 
to  Lionel  and  found  he  had  fallen  as:  «0 

"Lionel,"  he  said.  "I  saw  you  at  lu  Jrt5f 
You  had  two  beef  stews  and  at  lei 
loaf  of  bread, 
keep  awake  when 
know  how  things  are  around  here 
rushes  are  a  mess.    When  Zanuck 
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eef  stews  and  at  lei  ^ 
How  can  you  expec  ^ 
:n  you  eat  like  that?  ]  fv: 


back  and  sees  them  he'll  probably,^ 
us  all  the  heave-ho!"  t*- 

Barrymore  was  silent  for  a  minuti,  v  " 
"Henry,"  he  said  finally,  "you  a 
telling  me  anything  I  don't  know, 
been  terrible.   I'll  tell  you  what  let's 
I'll  eat  cottage  cheese  for  lunch  anc 
go  home  for  a  week  and  think  tl  ^ 
over.    You  can  shoot  around   me 
then  I'll  come  back  and  we  can 
over." 

When  he  came  back  he  was  a 
man.    Scenes  that  had   formerly 
exercises  in  elocution  suddenly  tool, 
atomic  force.  The  results  were  so  s]p 

Collier's  for  March  26,  1 
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jTlgtir  that  there  are  critics  who  claim 

io  i  to  the  Sea  in  Ships  is  Barrymore's 

re  *st  performance. 

e  climax  came  soon  after  his  re- 

His  stand-in,  Frank  Stevens,  who 

aff '  Jfr*"  with  Barry  more  for  25  years 

sesci    is  possibly  his  closest  friend,   had 

used  to  doing  Barrymore's  walking. 

ot  would  be  taken  of  Barry  more 

t  to  rise  from  his  chair.   The  cam- 

i'sfm    ould  then  take  up  Stevens,  walking 

That  ended  one  day  with  a  typi- 
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»ii      arrymore  roar. 
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rank,  you  low-down,  scoundrelly, 
impostor,"  he  bellowed.  "Get  out 
way  and  let  the  old  man  walk!" 

Crippled  Mariner  Revolts 


oula 


got  up  and  limped  his  way  across 
t,  dragging  his  swollen  leg  behind 
It  was  a  perfect  re-enactment  of 
ole  of  the  crippled  mariner.  The 
earted  Lionel  then  refused  any 
T  to  take  advantage  of  the  platform 
t  ui  hoisted  him  from  the  floor  of  the 
>r>  •  to  the  deck  of  the  ship.  He  dragged 
Dr !  av  up  the  gangplank  with  the  pain- 
l-G-M 
is  wo 
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nd  determined  pleasure  of  a  man 
is  thoroughly  tired  of  invalidism. 
'o-c-o-o-o!"  he  cried  with  the  ve- 
nt exasperation  of  a  disgusted  man. 
got  nothing  to  do  with  the  show 
go  on.    That's  nonsense.    In  the 
they  can  always  yank  you  and 
mebody  better.  It's  this  darned  leg 
ing  a  little  sense.   If  I  can  just  get 
in  (    >ot  down.  ..." 

di  to  i    rrymore,  who  will  be  seventy-one 

month,  has  been  on  the  stage  and 

;  movies  55  years.  And  when  he  is 

why  he  is  still  at  it,  he  snorts.    "1 

for  one  reason  only,"  he  says,  "to 

that  man  Snyder  in  Washington 


ere  are  those  who  feel  that  Barry- 
is  more  or  less  hard-boiled.  He  is 
ing  of  the  sort.  He  has  been  in- 
)ly  helpful  to  young  actors  on  the 
M  lot  and  his  adoration  of  Irene 
ick  has  become  a  Hollywood 
His  first  marriage  to  Doris 
in  broke  up  in  1922  after  18  years 
le  married  Miss  Fen  wick  the  next 
when  they  were  both  playing  in 
*o's  Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh.  He 
madly  in  love  with  his  wife — as 
one  knew — and  when,  after  six 
as  a  semi-invalid,  she  died  on 
^Istmas  Eve,  1936,  he  collapsed  and 
jj  -  weeks  in  a  sanatorium. 
W1!    lat  followed  was  an  episode  almost 
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spectacular  in  its  poignancy:  He  never 
again  set  foot  in  the  house  where  Miss 
Fenwick  died  but  kept  it  exacth  as  she 
had  left  it.  The  servants  continued  in 
employment  and  the  household  ran  as  it 
had  always  done.  Unfortunately,  some 
years  later,  Barrymore  had  to  sell  the 
house  to  meet  a  government  tax  lien. 

Lionel  is  still  a  handsome  man — a 
strong,  commanding  personality.  He 
has  unusually  long  hands  with  tapering 
fingers  which  he  employs  almost  exclu- 
sively for  holding  cigarettes.  He  is  a 
chain  smoker,  and  when  you  talk  with 
him  these  days  in  the  front  seat  of  his 
car  (his  favorite  place  for  interviews) 
he  has  a  paper  carton  beside  him  on  the 
seat,  filled  with  loose  cigarettes  and 
kitchen  matches.  After  half  an  hour  of 
talk,  the  ground  outside  is  strewn  with 
cigarette  butts  and  his  vest  is  covered 
with  cigarette  ashes. 

He  knots  his  necktie  loosely  and  has 
always  worn  loose-fitting  clothes,  run- 
ning strongly  to  tweeds.  He  devours 
newspapers  and  absolutely  refuses  to 
start  the  day  without  his  morning  paper. 
He  rests  between  scenes  by  playing  so- 
natas on  the  grand  piano  in  his  dressing 
room.  He  hates  cats,  loves  dogs,  malted 
milks  and  hamburgers.  He  has  a  rare 
collection  of  limericks,  none  of  which 
could  be  told  in  a  nursery. 

Today,  he  retains  his  disdainful  re- 
gard for  all  maudlin  utterances  about 
the  traditions  of  the  stage.  He  recalls 
the  days  of  the  silent  pictures  when  his 
talent  was  so  little  respected  that  he  was 
eventually  playing  in  animal  pictures. 
And  he  recalls  his  reply  to  those  who 
tried  to  commiserate  with  him.  "They're 
paying  me  good,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  liv- 
ing in  a  house  and  I  haven't  seen  a  dress- 
ing-room cockroach  in  years." 

When  his  friends  talk  nostalgically  of 
the  past,  he  gets  excited.  "The  good  old 
days — bah.'"  he  cries  explosively.  "I 
lived  so  long  on  free  lunches,  I've  felt 
like  a  refugee  ever  since.  The  good  old 
days!  BahT 

And  when  he  sees  a  reference  to  the 
acting  blood  in  his  veins,  he  snorts  and 
becomes  spectacularly  profane. 

"When  a  grocer's  son  becomes  a  gro- 
cer, is  that  because  he  has  ketchup  or 
baked  beans  in  his  blood?"  he  exclaims. 
"We  became  actors  because  we  were 
brought  up  with  nothing  but  actors  and 
found  it  the  easiest  touch  for  a  quick 
buck.  If  our  old  man  had  been  a  garbage 
collector,  we'd  probably  still  be  on  a 
truck."  EZTCULZJ 
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Filters  the  smoke 
and  makes  it  mild 


Discover  for  yourself  why  so  many  of 

your  friends  have  changed  to  the  longer,  finer 
cigarette— PALL  MALL.  Its  greater  length 

of  traditionally  fine,  mellow  tobaccos  serves 
as  a  longer,  natural  filter  to  screen  and  cool  the 
smoke  on  the  way  to  your  throat— yes,  filters 
the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild.  Thus  PALL  MALL 


r 





gives  you  a  smoothness,  mildness  and 
satisfaction  no  other  cigarette  offers 

you.  Enjoy  the  longer,  finer  cigarette 
in  the  distinguished  red 


package— PALL  MALL  Famous 
^^^^^^^^_      Cigarettes— 


FAMOUS    CIGARETTES 


good  to  look  at, 
good  to  feel, 

good  to  taste, 
and  good  to 

smoke. 
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WHEREVER  PARTICULAR 
PEOPLE    CONGREGATE' 
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OUTSTANDING 


and  they 
are  mild! 
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New  Born 


Cartoonist  Don  Tobin  draws  upon   some  recent  personal  experiences 


"Oh,  dar-ling!     You  know  that  new  car  and 
the  television  set  you  were  planning  on  .  .  .  ?" 


'She's  on  schedule,  all  right.     It's  just 
that  we  haven't  learned  what  it  is  yet" 


"But,  Doctor,  you  don't  understand!  She's  crying!" 


'The  bath  should  be  a  pleasant  time  of  relaxa- 
tion and  play  for  both  baby  and  mother  .  .  . 


"What  does  it  look  as  though  I'm  doing?  I'm  fixing  the  formuhi!' 


'She  doesn't  seem  to  be  hungry!" 
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rca Victor  performance 
for  Television  and 

AMFM  Radio 


You're  right  there,  on  top  of  every  play! 
The  Eve  Witness  Picture  Svnchronizer, 
developed  exclusively  by  RCA  Victor, 
locks  your  set  in  tune  with  the  sending 
station,  holds  pictures  steady. 

This  special  electronic  circuit  prevents 
television  static  from  causing  pictures  to 
jump  or  "tear  out."  Eye  Witness  pictures 
stay  clear,  easy  to  watch.  That's  one  big 
reason  RCA  Victor  has  sold  more  televi- 
sion sets  than  any  other  manufacturer. 

And  on/v  when  you  buy  an  RCA  Victor  set 
ran  you  also  buy  RCA  factory-guaranteed 
television  installation  and  service.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  the  optional  RCA  Victor  Televi- 
sion Owner  Contract.  No  other  company  offers 
such  extensive  television  service  facilities. 


Full  size,  52  square  inch  television  screen, 
automatic  program  selection  with  new  Multi- 
channel Station  Selector,  easy  operation  with 
simplified,  improved  controls.  AM  and  RCA 
Victor  FM  radio,  too!  Big  12-inch  speaker,  the 
famous  "Golden  Throat"  tone  system  in  a 
fine,  hand-rubbed  cabinet  with  doors  that  close 
to  conceal  screen  and  controls.  Mahogany  or 
walnut  finish.  Blond  slightly  higher  in   price. 


SEE    YOUR    RCA    VICTOR    TELEVISION    DEALER 
FOR    A    DEMONSTRATION    AND    FREE     BOOKLET 
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IVISION  OF  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

RADIO  .  .  .  FIRST    IN    TELEVISION 
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Surretwill 


THE  SUIT  WITH  THE  HIGH 


You'll  wear  a  big,  beautiful 

smile  and  a  mighty  handsome  suit 

when  you  see  yourself  in  all-new 

Surretwill.  Man,  your  eyes  won't 

budge  from  that  new,  all-wool 

Pacific  fabric.  Enriched  with 

.  a  smooth  worsted  surface  .  .  .  more 

closely  woven  for  ruggedness. 

And  when  you  slip  into  one  of  the 

new  models,  you'll  think 

Rose  Brothers  tailored  Surretwill 

for  you  alone.  So  don't  break 

your  budget  in  guessing  at  value; 

break  into  a  trot  and  get 

nationally-famous  Surretwill .  . . 

looks  what  it  is,  a  great  buy ! 

I      I   SUITS) 

BUSINESS  •  SPORTSWEAR  Vlly  WEEK-ENDING  •  EVENING 


FOR  MEN  AND  YOUNG  MEN,  in  a  variety  of  handsome  models,  single  Jp  A 
and  double-breasted.  Expensive-looking  solid  tones,  chalk  stripes,  L)  \J 
shadow  weaves  and  colored  stripes.  At  America's  leading  stores. 

SURRETWILL  SLACKS  . . .  including  the  popular  saddle-stitched"Coast" 
model  with  seamless  waistband  effect.  In  an  array  of  spring  colors 
that  vie  with  nature's  own  . .  .  solids  and  shadow  weaves.  $|  C  95 


ROSE  BROTHERS  inc.   275  Seventh  Avenue  •  New  York  1 


MOVE  OVER,  PLEASE 

Continued  from  page  23 
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"But  I  do  have  a  place,"  Dizzy  said. 
"This  place." 

"Call  him  back  and  tell  him  you  don't 
have  this  place.    I  have." 

"I  can't,"  Dizzy  said.  "He  calls  from 
pay  stations." 

Malloy  sighed  and  picked  up  the  tele- 
phone. He  called  Stub  Ames  and  Hank 
Baker  without  success.  He  settled  down 
with  the  classified  directory  on  his  knee 
and  called  one  hotel  after  another. 

"I'm  hungry,"  Dizzy  announced. 

Malloy  glanced  toward  the  kitchen- 
ette. "Food  supplies  don't  come  with  a 
furnished  apartment,"  he  said.  "So  by 
all  means,  help  yourself." 

"I  ate  everything  up  when  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  move.  And  I  don't  dare  go 
out.    I  might  not  be  able  to  get  back  in." 

SUDDENLY,  Malloy  felt  alarmed.  Al- 
ways, his  first  evening  back,  he  took 
Wendy  Haywood  to  dinner.  But  if  Dizzy 
suspected  that  he  might  lock  her  out  of 
the  apartment,  it  followed  inevitably  that 
if  he  took  Wendy  to  dinner  he  would 
find  himself  locked  out. 

"Our  mutual  trust,"  he  murmured,  "is 
a  wonderful  thing.  You  and  I  will  go 
out  together." 

"I'd  choke,"  Dizzy  said. 

"That's  an  idea."  Malloy  reached  for 
the  phone.  "Choke  or  starve,"  he  added. 
"It's  up  to  you."  Violently  he  dialed 
Wendy's  number.  "Look,  honey,"  he 
said  when  her  rich,  warm  voice  came  to 
him,  "troubles  I  have.  We'll  have  to 
postpone  our  dinner  date  until  tomorrow 
night." 

"Darling!"  Wendy  exclaimed.  "Did 
something  go  wrong?" 

"If  you  mean  with  the  chief  pilot,  not 
exactly,  except  he  said  he  was  going  to 
hire  a  man  in  a  white  coat  to  follow  me 
around.  But  that's  just  his  little  whimsey. 
I'll  explain  tomorrow." 

"Where  are  you  now,  Jim? 
new  apartment?    If  you  are,  I'll  come 
right  over  and  help  you." 

Strain  was  in  Jim's  voice. 
I'm  doing  fine." 

Dizzy  sneezed.  It  was  a 
like  sneeze.  But  Wendy's 
crisp  over  the  wire.  "What  was  that?" 

"What  was  what?"  Malloy  asked. 
Dizzy  sneezed  again. 

"Jim,"  Wendy  said,  "who  is  there  with 
you?" 

"Look,  honey,"  Malloy  said,  "things 
are  a  little  confused  at  the  moment.  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it  tomorrow  night."  He 
put  down  the  phone  and  looked  hard  at 
Dizzy. 

"Are  you  getting  a  cold,  I  hope?"  he 
inquired.  "A  hospital  room  might  be 
the  solution." 

"You're  so  thoughtful,  Malloy," 
Dizzy  said. 

"I'm  famous  for  it,"  Malloy  said. 
"Come  on,  let's  go  out — together — and 
chew  something.  Then  we'll  come  back 
— together — and  I'll  help  you  pack." 

Over  the  steaks  at  Mike's,  Malloy 
broke  the  silence.  "You  must  have 
some  other  name  than  Dizzy,"  he  said. 
"Or  could  it  be  that  your  mother  was 
clairvoyant  when  she  had  you  christ- 
ened?" 

"Oh,  no.  I  was  christened  Virginia. 
They  began  calling  me  'Dizzy'  at  the 
office  when  the  boss  broke  his  leg.  Then 
— you  know — it  sort  of  spread." 

Malloy  put  down  his  fork.  "How  did 
you  break  the  boss's  leg?" 

"We  won't  go  into  that,"  Dizzy  said. 
Then  she  looked  at  his  four  gold  stripes. 
"When  do  you  fly  somewhere  again?" 

"I  don't,"  he  said.  "I'm  buying  an 
interest  in  a  travel  agency." 

"Is  that  good?"  she  asked.  "You  don't 
seem  the  type  to  be  behind  the  counter 
and  saying,  'No,  madam,  I  advise  not 
taking  your  canary.    The  birdseed  situ- 
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ation  at  Antibes  is  very  critical.' 
you  like  flying?" 

"You  go  up  and  then  you  come  di 
he  said.     "You  make  a  lot  of  rr 
while  you're  young,  but  when  you 
to  be  at  your  peak  you're  about  tl 
I've  saved  a  bit  of  money.    This 
as  good  a  time  as  any  to  make  the 

"You  sound,"  Dizzy  said,  "as  il 
were  trying  to  sell  me  one  of  the  1 
funerals.    Somebody  has  talked  yoi 
something.    If  I  liked  you,  I'd  be 
about  it." 

She  dug  into  her  alligator  bag,  f 
her  compact  and  inspected  a  } 
shaped  face  with  which  she  was  pal 
dissatisfied.  "I  look,"  she  said,  "a 
had  been  hanging  too  long  in  a 
closet.  Excuse  me  while  I  go  and  p 
a  new  face." 

Malloy,    his    strong-boned    fai 
watched   her   go,   thinking   it   o 
should  have  found  the  thing  whicl 
been  troubling  him  ever  since  the  t 
agency  opportunity  had  been  offered 
But  of  course  Wendy  had  been  righ  \  %\ 
had  been  flying  for  a  long,  long  tim 
thirty-two  he  was  old  enough  to  \ 
his  future  against  the  sense  of  relea 
always  felt  when  he  felt  the  po1 
10,000  horses  hurl  his  great  ship 
the  runway  and  into  the  air. 

He  had  been  pretty  stubborn 
Wendy  had  first  pointed  out  that  il 
high  time  he  looked  to  his  futu 
that  it  would  be  unsettling  being 
to  a  man  who  was  in  San  Francisc 
and  in  Honolulu,  or  somewhere, 
row.    Wendy  convinced  him  that 
thing  he  had  done  since  leaving 
had  prepared  him  for  this  travel  ag 
thing.    It  was  only  when  he  was  it, , 
air,  with  the  familiar  gauges  and 
banked  before  him  and  the  roar  o 
engines  in  his  ears,  that  doubts  ass 
him. 

He  came  out  of  his  abstraction 
denly  as  he  glimpsed  a  very  red  heai 
obtrusively  leaving  the  restaurant  b; 
side  door.  He  rose  hastily,  dropp 
ten-dollar  bill  on  the  table  and  rea,  $ 
the  sidewalk  just  in  time  to  see  Di  , 
taxicab  swinging  around  the  corner, 
climbed  into  the  next  cab  in  line 

Giving  his  address,  he  told  the  dit- 
"That  cab  that  just  pulled  away  is  j 
to  the  same  place.    Get  me  there  firsi 
there's   an   extra  buck   for  the  h 
shoes." 

"I've  already  picked  'em  out, 
the  driver. 
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MALLOY  had  seated  himself  bj 
window  when  Dizzy  hurriec 
very  pleased  with  herself.  She  stoj 
short  and  stared. 

"Won't  you  come  in  for  a  mini 
Malloy  asked,  politely. 

Dizzy  went  to  the  telephone  and  d 
in  quick,  angry  strokes.  Then,  "01 
you're  back,  Tony.  This  is  Miss  ( 
man  in  8B.  Come  up  here  right  a 
If  you're  not  up  here  in  five  minutes 
start  dropping  furniture  down  the 
shaft." 

Malloy  beamed.  "Are  we  goin 
have  company?" 

"Very  briefly,"  she  replied. 

Not  more  than  four  minutes  of  si 
silence  dragged  past  before  a  ki 
rattled  Wendy's  portrait  on  the  ti 
Dizzy  flung  the  door  wide.  Tony 
unprepossessing.  His  small  eyes  ' 
close-set  and  his  nose,  which  was  of 
pressive  proportions,  had  a  raffish  li 
starboard.  He  favored  Malloy  wi 
sour  look. 

"Tony,"  Dizzy  said,  "this  man  v 
get  out  of  my  apartment." 

Tony  popped  his  eyes  at  Malloy.  " 
bum,"  he  said.    "Out." 

Jim  smiled.  "Aren't  you  the  geek 
asked,  "who  took  Miss  Coleman  f 
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I  rent  after  I  had  already  paid'.'" 

lawyer,   yet,"   said    the   superin- 

"Do  you  walk  out  or  do  I 

3U  OUt'"' 

thrun  me  out." 

a  minute,  Tony,"  Dizzy  cried. 
I  let\-" 

Tony  was  a  man  of  action.  He 
swift  steps.  Then  suddenly, 
:tedly,  he  stumbled  and  crashed 
th  on  the  floor. 

glanced    in    astonishment    at 
|  whose    expression    was    one    ol 

innocence. 
:."  she  said,  "is  the  way  the  boss 
lis  leg.     You  might  see  it  Tony 

dollars  on  him." 
jy,  putting  his  weight  on  Tony, 
the  man's  pockets  and  passed  a 
jills  to  Dizz\ .  who  peeled  some 
|from  the  roll  and  passed  the  re- 
back  to  Malloy.     Restoring  it 
fs  pocket,  he  pulled  the  man  to 
and  started  him  toward  the  still 
3r. 
.  you — "  Tony  began, 
hustled  him  to  the  threshold, 
a  shove  and  closed  the  door, 
[fists  thundered  on  the  panel  and 
lifted  in  passionate  expostula- 
jt  Malloy  turned  back  into  the 
>m  where   Dizzy  was  placing 
|  on  the  table. 

s's  your  forty  dollars."  she  said. 

rr  fort\.  you  mean,"  Malloy  said. 

id  you  trip  him?    You  were  go- 

ive  him  throw  me  out." 

|  seemed  too  impulsive,  sort  of," 

:nt  into  the  bedroom  and  fussed 
with  things.     Malloy,  humming 
laborate  unconcern,  tried  to  call 
rylor,  but  there  was  no  answer. 
1  either  Stub  Ames  or  Hank  Baker 
to  be  in.     He  called  four  more 
He  dropped  the  phone  book  on 
and  sat  back,  brooding  hea\  il\ 
'  appeared  in  the  doorw  ay  her  red 
:ming  to  catch  all  the  light  in  the 
'Are  you  still  here?" 
|m  now  on,"  he  said, 
lwent    back    into    the    bedroom. 
vas  a  sliding  noise  as  a  suitcase 
looting  out  into  the  living  room, 
jnd  followed.    The  fat  brief  case 
iling  through  the  air. 

up  your  forty  dollars  as  you 
she  called. 
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"There's  a  locker  trunk  in  the  corner," 
he  reminded  hei . 

"Send  lor  it  tomorrow 

I  he  door  slammed  and  the  lock  rasped 
home. 

Malloy  glanced  at  Ins  watch  and  was 

astonished  to  discover  that  it  was  alter 

ten    o'clock.      He    was    hone-tired    with 
weariness    which    could    he    known,    he 
thought    dimly,    Only    to    flight    captains 
who  had  just  ferried  half  a  hundred  peo 
pie  over  the  dark  mj  9tei  ics  of  the  Pacific. 

ROUTINE,  that  flight  had  become. 
\et  ever)  crossing  took  its  toll  ol 
him.  But  there  was  satisfaction  in  it. 
His  knowledge  and  skill  had  done  its  hit 
toward  making  ocean  Crossings  In  air  as 
prosaic  and  unexciting  tor  the  passcn- 
gers.  at  'east  -as  a  train  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  1  OS  Angeles.  Then,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  unreality,  he  remem- 
bered that  this  was  all  in  the  past.  To- 
morrow he  would  sign  a  lot  of  papers 
and  would  begin  a  brand-new  life. 

His  thoughts  were  snapped  to  the  pres- 
ent by  the  ringing  o\  the  telephone  at  his 
elbow.    Automatically  he  answered. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?"  a  fa- 
miliar voice  demanded. 

With  some  difficulty  Malloy  kept  his 
voice  level.  "Friend,"  he  said,  "how 
about  dropping  around  and  doing  some- 
thing about  Dizzy?  She  needs  a  place  to 
sleep." 

"1  et  me  speak  to  her." 

"Hey,  Dizzy,"  Malloy  called.  "The 
job  with  the  ears  would  have  a  word  with 
you." 

"  fell  him  I've  gone  to  bed,"  came 
through  the  door. 

"What  did  she  say?"  demanded  the 
voice. 

"If  you  must  know,  she  said  she'd  gone 
to  bed.     Isn't  that  cozj  '.'" 

The  line  hummed  emptily  in  Malloy's 
ear.  He  waited  for  long  minutes,  but 
from  the  other  side  of  the  panel  came 
no  sound.  Alter  a  while  his  eyelids 
became  heavy.  He  had  had  a  very  hard 
twenty-four  hours.  He  yawned,  and  his 
eyes  suddenly  focused  upon  the  studio 
couch.  He  marched  over  to  it,  took  off 
his  uniform  coat  and  loosened  his  black 
tie  He  kicked  off  his  shoes.  He  turned 
and  [or  a  moment  grinned  maliciously  at 
Dizzy's  door.  Then  he  stretched  his 
lona  frame  out  on  the  couch.     As  if 


*^>V  >  < 


Viewpoint         b>  dave  gerakd 


'Hang  your  hat  and  coat 
up  here  in  the  closet, 
Art,  and  I'll  go  tell  the 
wife  to  set  another  place' 


&ta^  <£  Ifotrga- 


"Yes,  I  reminded  him  this  morn- 
ing. We'll  meet  you  at  that 
Italian  place.  George  was  pick- 
ing up  the  theater  tickets  at  noon" 


^VlNTHROP'S 

WEAR-ANYWHERE  SLACK 

(.usually  «lressv  for  everyday  wear  .  .  .  smartly  casual  for 
off-the-job  (loin's,  \\  inthrop's  famous  Slack  suits  any 
occasion  that  demands  you  look  your  beat,  \\  inthrop 
quality  keeps  them  looking  better  longer 

*8«>5 »«  g1595 


(Some   lliyl"  i  i 

Winthrop  Jtm.  for  lloyn 

(Slim  1  !<>•>) 
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THE  SECRET  TO  10AFIN'  IN  LUXURY 

For  a  new  experience  in  soft, 

easy-going    comfort,    wear 

JFrr       Winthrop   ln-'n-Outers...per- 

fi  fi  fi       feet  for  indoor  or  outdoor 

tiaipt       leisure   wear  — $9.95. 
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'TELEVISION  PARTY,"  by  Douglass  Crockwell.  Number  27  in  the  series  "Home  Life  in  America,"  by  noted  American  illustrators. 


Be 


beh 


eer  belongs. . .  enjoy  it 

In  this  home-loving  land  of  ours  ...  in  this  America  of  kindliness,  of 
friendship,  of  good-humored  tolerance  .  .  .  perhaps  no  beverages  are 
more  "at  home"  on  more  occasions  than  good  American  beer  and  ale. 
For  beer  and  ale  are  the  kinds  of  beverages  Americans  like.  They 
belong— to  pleasant  living,  to  good  fellowship,  to  sensible  moderation. 
And  our  right  to  enjoy  them,  this  too  belongs— to  our  own  American 
heritage  of  personal  freedom. 


»;•; 


AMERICA'S    BEVERAGE    OF    MODERATION 
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find  struck  him  he  fell  instantly 


billions  of  miles  away  came  an 
|ly  impatient  knocking  at  the 
|>r  one  fatigue-dulled  instant 
fought  he  was  in  his  hotel  in 
,  with  the  porter  calling  him  in 
Itch  the  company  car  to  the  air- 
is  disciplined  mind  summoned 
lie  rolled  to  his  feet  and  to  the 


MNG  outside  was  Wendy  Haj 

in  a  powder-blue  dress,  with 

tand  a  wide,  flaring  skirt.    She 

|o\  thought,  a  beautiful  sight  to 

stepped  forward  and  kissed  her 

b\v  violence  which  brought  in- 

br  to  her  cheeks.     She  pushed 

Her  firm  lips  broke  into  an 

(smile  as  she  noted  his  stocking 

posened  tie  and  his  disheveled 

you  fall  asleep?"  she  asked  in 
tly  husky  voice.     "I  got  bored 
ght  I  could  help  you  get  settled. 
»e  later  than  I  thought." 
went  past  him  into  the  living 
light    from    the    floor    lamp 
bring  out  iridescent  lights  in 
ness  of  her  short  and  shining 
i  glanced,  apparently  carelessly, 
|sordered  couch.     She  saw  the 
adiolas  on  the  table,  the  suit- 
the  brief  case  on  the  floor, 
pflectively,    she   looked    at   the 
or  to  the  bedroom.     Her  ex- 
she  turned  to  Malloy,  was 
e. 

i  trip?"  she  asked, 
■bad,"  he  said,  pulling  on  his 

Idid  the  chief  pilot  act  when  you 
were  through?" 

'  all  over  his  blotter  about  how 
company  is  of  senior  pilots  for 

ling,"  Malloy  told  her.  "Well, 
Jng  the  final  papers  on  the  travel 
tomorrow." 

derful."  Wendy  said.  "Then 
rrry  in  January." 

y's  tone  was  rough.  "January? 
^he  matter  with  tomorrow?" 

said   Wendy,   softly,    "you're 
light." 

1  a  soft  mood  was  upon  Wendy  it 
Im  forget  how  rich  she  was,  and 


how  ii  seemed  that  when  he  took  her  to 
one  of  the  night  spots  the  headwaiter 
cocked  his  beady  eye  upon  Wendy  in- 
stead ot  upon  bimsell  before  he  dropped 
the  velvet  rope. 

There    was    a    sudden     interruption 

Through  the  door  came  Dizzy's  voice 
"Oh.  Jim,  who  are  you  talking  to?" 

Wendy's  expression  froze.  "Who  is 
that?"  she  demanded 

"She  wouldn't  leave,"  Malta)  s.ud. 

The  door  opened.  Dizzy,  her  red 
head  spectacular  above  a  beautiful  white 

house  coat,  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
Her  untroubled  blue  eyes  encompassed 
x\  cn^\\  m  one  quick  glance,  then  turned 
to  Malloj 

"Darling,  I  didn't  know  you  had  com 
pany."  she  said. 

In  a  da/e.  Mallov  heard  himself 
attempting  introductions.  Dizzj  was 
graciousness  itself,  but  Wendv  seemed 
to  be  under  a  strain, 

"Jim."  Wendy  said,  "you  broke  a 
dinner  date  tonight  and  I  gathered  there 
w  ere  complicat ions — " 

Jim  said,  "There  wen  and  there  sdll 

are." 

"But  it's  comforting  to  know,"  Wend) 
continued,  •that  you  weren't  exactly 
getting  the  vapors  from  loneliness,  as  I 
thought  when — " 

"Put  your  flaps  down!"  Malloy 
shouted.    "Wait  till  I  tell—" 

"lis  a  long  story,"  Dizzy's  voice  inter- 
rupted. She  glanced  fondly  at  Mallov. 
"Jim  and  I  both  thought  that  since  be 
had  to  stop  flying,  which  he  loves,  to  sell 
tickets  to — " 

"Will  you  pipe  down?"  Malloy  roared. 
"What's  all  that  got  to  do  with  Miss  Hay- 
wood seeing  your  pink  mules  under  your 
bed?" 

"But  I'm  not  wearing  them,"  Dizzy 
said,  solemnly  regarding  her  heelless 
ballet  slipper,  "so  where  else  would  I  put 
them.'" 

^  Dizzy  turned  her  smile  on  Wendy. 
"I've  been  so  anxious  to  meet  you  and — " 
Jim,  his  face  the  color  of  red  flannel, 
whirled.  "One  more  word  out  of  you." 
he  shouted,  "and  I'll  shake  you  'loose 
from  your  bones!" 

"Superman!"  Dizzy  said.  She  beamed 
at   Wendy.     "I   almost  had  to  call  the 
police  this  afternoon." 
There  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  Malloy 


"Imagine!     It  was  only  a  half  carat  dia- 
mond and  he  wanted  the  ring  back!" 
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Photo  shows  why 
General  Electric  Headlamps 

DO  NOT  GROW  DIM ! 


ALL-GLASS 
sealed  beam 
HEADLAMPS 


Cutaway  view  above  shows: 

(T)  DIRT  AND  MOISTURE  CAN'T  GET  IN  to  dim  the  light, 
because  a  G-E  "All-glass"  sealed  beam  Headlamp 
is  one,  big  bulb.  That's  why  the  average  General 
Electric  headlamp  gives  99%  of  original  light  out- 
put even  ar  the  end  of  its  life. 

(2)  BIG,  RUGGED  FILAMENTS  are  firmly  held,  won't 
shake  loose.  And  they  now  give  12%  more  light. 

@)  MIRROR-LIKE  REFLECTOR  stays  bright  for  life. 

(A)  HARD-GLASS  PRECISION  LENS  focuses  maximum 
light  on  the  road. 


For  easier,  safer  summer  driving 

Have  qour  lights  checked 

noxt  lime  you  leave  your  cor  for  service 


"mm 


You 


your  confidence  in 


GENERALtojELECTRIC 


Why  not  get  all  this  i 


The  only  car  you  step 


NEW 


down  into 


udson 


Eight  body  styles  in  Super  Series  and  Commodore  Custom  Scries.   Ten   rich  body  colors.   Two  special  colors  or  live  two-tone 

combinations — white  sidewall  tires — at  extra  cost. 


Hudson  floors  are  recessed  down  within  the  frame  (I 
in  red,  upper  above),  seats  are  lowered,  so  you  gel 
than  ample  head  room  in  the  only  car  with  thf 
lower  silhouette. 

You  ride  down  within  a  base  frame  (shown  in  red  | 
above),  and  rear  seats  are  positioned  ahead  of  tl  I 
wheels  so  that  full  body  width  is  available  for  wond 
roomy  seats — four  inches  wider  than   the  car  is 


our  new 


car? 
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udsons  have  it  I 


I 


\ 


he   lowett-bvili    ear   on   rhe    highway, 
yet  Hudson  has  amazing  head  room 
and  ample  road  clearance 


t     W> 


m 


Designers  have  known  it  for  a  long  time,  and  now 
owners  of  New  Hudsons  —  the  lowest  cars  on  the  high- 
way—  are  seeing  for  themselves  that  the  lower  a  car 
can  be  built,  the  more  graceful  its  lines  can  be  made, 
the  better  it  will  perform  and  ride,  the  more  surely  it 
will  handle,  and  the  safer  it  will  be! 

YOUH  own  family  photograph  album  will  show  you 
that  the  trend  to  the  low-built  automobile  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  In  fact,  no  manufacturer  has 
ever  introduced  a  new  model  that  was  higher  than  its 
predecessor! 

But  something  else  has  been  going  on,  too!  Whenever 
designers  have  attempted  the  ideal  in  low-built  cars 
without  lowering  interior  floors,  they've  had  to  keep 
top  lines  high  to  preserve  inside  head  room,  or  reduce 
roominess  to  get  top  lines  down — and  thus  they've 
compromised  and  fallen  short  of  their  real  purpose. 

The  New  Hudson  changes  all  this! 

This  remarkable  motor  car  has  recessed  floors  that 
permit  lounge-size  seats  to  be  moved  down  to  har- 
monize with  the  new,  lower  top.  Because  Hudson 
owners  "step  down",  they  have  more  head  room — in 
a  car  that  is  only  five  feet  from  ground  to  top — than 
in  any  automobile  now  in  volume  production — and 
all  this  with  ample  road  clearance! 

But  roominess  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  you  get  with  the  modern  design  for  '49.* 
Cast  your  eyes  about  this  page — see  what  can  be 
yours  when  you  own  the  car  that  is  so  far  ahead  it 
is  a  protected  investment  in  motor-car  value!  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit  14. 

Only  Hudson  Brings  You  All  These  PLUS  FEATURES! 

Automatic  gear  shifting  in  forward  speeds  with  Hudson  Drive-Master 
Transmission7 — shifts  only  when  you  want,  but  does  all  the  work  .  .  .  Your 
choice,  Super-Six  or  Super-tight  engine — the  most  powerful  American 
Six  built  today,  and  a  masterful  Eight  .  .  .  Triple-Safe  Brakes — finest 
hydraulic  system  with  reserve  mechanical  system  on  same  pedal,  plus  finger- 
tip release  parking  brake  .  .  .  Weather-Control"'' — Hudson's  heater- 
conditioned-air  system  .  .  .  Super-Cushion  Tires  .  .  .  Center-Point 
Steering  .  .  .  and  more  than  20  other  important  features  on  display  at 
the  nearest  Hudson  dealer's.  ^Optional  at  slight  extra  cost. 


•The  many  advantages  of  Hud- 
son's "Step-Down"  design  are 
fully  explained  and  illustrated 
in  a  booklet  available  at  all 
Hudson    dealers'. 


"■» 


A  wholly  new  measure  of  safety, 
tacause  of  Hudson's  new  Mono- 
bilt  Wly-and-frame*  which  com- 
pletely encircles  you.  even  out- 
side the  rear  wheels,  w  ith  sturdy, 
box-section  steel  girders.  There's 
added  safety,  too,  in  Hudson's 
steadiness,  and  in  the  smooth, 
sure  way  in  which  this  car  handles 

on  the  road. 

•Trade-mark  and   patents  pending. 


Hudson  has  authentic,  low -Infill  beauty,  acclaimed 
from  coast  to  coast,  because  the  "step-down  ' 
principle  is  so  basically  right  it  frees  designers  of 
the  need  for  makeshift  styling,  enables  Hudson 
to  achieve  pleasing  proportions  and  symmetric, 
free-flowing  lines. 


Here's  a  heaping  portion  of  roominess  and  comfort 
—  more  head  room  and  the  roomiest  seats  in  any 
mass-produced  car  built  today,  because  you  "step 
down",  and  because  seats  are  ahead  of  the  rear 
wheels  and  extend  the  full  width  of  the  body. 


Hudson  gives  you  a  hug-the-road  ride, 
especially  on  curves,  and  a  smooth, 
steady  way  of  going  that  is  "out  of  this 
world",  because  it  has  the  lowest  center 
of  gravity  in  any  American  stock  car! 


Performance?  You  bet!  Hudson  offers  you  an 
all-new,  high-compression,  121  h.p.  Super-Six — 
most  powerful  American-built  Six — or  a  mas- 
terful, 128  h.p.  Super-Eight.  Both  get  every 
chance  to  perform  at  their  brilliant  best,  be- 
cause this  car  is  the  lowest  built,  most  stream- 
lined of  them  all! 
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language 

from  your  car  is  needless! 


I'm  a  slow  starter! 


I  eat  too  much  £as  and  oil ! 


Here  is  what  to  do  about  getting 
a  real  CURE  at  the  RIGHT  PRICE! 

Today's  modern  engines  depend  upon  high 
compression  to  give  you  speed.  . .  power  . .  .gas 
and  oil  economy!  When  piston  rings  fail  to 
maintain  that  high  compression,  due  to  wear  .  .  . 

THEN  TROUBLE  STARTS! 

Before  attempting  to  cure  bad  engine  behav- 
ior you  must  make  sure  just  what  is  causing  it! 

Compression  Test 

\  simple  compression  test  by  a  reliable  special- 
ist will  give  you  the  answer!  If  new  rings  are 
needed,  then,  do  as  millions  have  done!  Make  sure 
you  get  a  long  lasting  cure,  at  the  right  price 
by  having  Kamco  10-1  p  Piston  Rings  installed 

bv   the  KAMCO  RE-POWERING  METHOD. 


Here  you  can  be  sure  not  only  of  getting  the 
right  rings  but  of  getting  the  job  done  right. 

Right  Rings  . . .  Right  Man 

This  man  is  an  engine  repair  specialist  who  is 
skilled  not  only  in  piston  ring  installation,  but 
also,  carburction.  ignition  and  cooling  service. 
(»et  acquainted  with  him  ...  he  is  a  good  man  to 
know!  For  name  and  address  of  your  nearest  RE- 
powering  station,  write:  ramsey  corporation. 
3759  Forest   Park  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8.  Missouri. 
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marched  over  and  flung  it  open.  The 
man  had  a  crew  haircut  and  ears. 

"You'll  be  Malloy,"  the  visitor  said, 
belligerently. 

"I'm  Malloy  already.  Come  in  and 
take  Dizzy — " 

"Why,  Frank!"  Dizzy  called.  "Come 
in!" 

Frank  looked  at  Dizzy  and  he  looked 
at  Wendy.  Then  his  narrowing  eyes  ex- 
amined Malloy. 

"What's  that  uniform?"  he  asked.  "Are 
you  a  motorman?" 

"Sit  down,  Frank,"  said  Dizzy.  "Isn't 
this  fun?" 

"No,"  Frank  said. 

DIZZY  seemed  to  be  making  intro- 
ductions, but  nobody  was  paying 
much  attention.  Wendy  favored  Frank 
with  a  level  stare. 

"She  just  told  me,"  Wendy  said,  "that 
she  almost  had  to  call  the  police  this 
afternoon." 

"Yes,"  said  Dizzy.  "That  was  just  be- 
fore we  took  the  money  away  from  the 
superintendent." 

'"Took  what  money  away  from  what 
superintendent?"  Frank  demanded. 

Dizzy's  blue  eyes  were  guileless  as  she 
pointed  at  the  forty  dollars  on  the  table. 
"Of  the  building,  stupid,"  she  explained. 
"You  see,  both  Jim  and  I  had  paid  rent. 
That  wasn't  sensible,  was  it?" 

"From  where  I  stand,"  Frank  said, 
"obviously  not." 

"You're  cute,  Frank,"  Malloy  said.  "In 
a  minute  I  think  I'll  hang  one  on  you." 

"Yeah?    Where?" 

"Call  your  own  shot,"  the  flier  said. 

"Frank,"  Dizzy  put  in,  "you  should 
have  seen  what  he  did  to  the  superin- 
tendent." 

"Jim,"  Wendy  snapped,  "must  you  al- 
ways be  violent?" 

Malloy's  voice  was  gentle.  "I've  led 
a  violent  life,  Wendy."  He  looked  at 
Frank  with  interest.  "I  wouldn't  want  to 
pry  into  your  private  affairs,  Frank," 
he  said,  "but  what  do  you  do  for  a 
Uving?" 

"He  sells  skeletons,"  Dizzy  said. 

Malloy  blinked.  "I've  met  snake 
charmers,  and  flagpole  sitters — " 

"Who  but  Dizzy  would  put  it  that 
way?"  Frank  said.  "I  work  for  a  medical 
supply  house.  Sell  laboratory  apparatus, 
too.    You  know,  retorts,  beakers  and — " 

"And  skeletons,"  Malloy  said.  "No 
wonder  you're  always  thinking  of  your 


work  instead  of  an  apartment  for  Dizz\ 

"I'll  have  one  for  her  by  the  midc 
of  the  week,"  Frank  said.  "Now,  y, 
get  out,"  Frank  snarled. 

"You'll  have  to  insist  very  strongh 
Jim  said. 

"Poor  Jim,"  Dizzy  said,  moving  clc 
to  Frank.  "Who  could  blame  him  I 
being  upset?  Just  imagine,  instead 
worrying  about  the  weather  maps  o\ 
the  Pacific,  he'll  have  to  worry  abc 
where  to  buy  the  daily  carnation  for 
buttonhole." 

"Daily  carnation  for  my — "  Mall 
echoed,  stormily. 

"I  know  how  hard  it  will  be  at  firs 
Dizzy  went  on.  "The  thing  I  wo 
about  is  the  set  of  ulcers  they'll  be  wi 
ing  up  in  the  medical  journals.  Bu 
suppose  you  can  get  used  to  anything 
time.  Look  how  Jimmy  Durante  has 
used  to  his  nose." 

Wendy  came  up  from  her  chair.  Tfr 
was  no  warmth  in  her  lovely  eyes  nc 
They  were,  Malloy  thought  dismally,  i 
eyes  of  a  girl  he  didn't  know.  Her  moi 
had  thinned,  too,  and  for  the  first  ti 
he  noticed  how  long  her  upper  lip  w 
He  wondered  if  that  was  the  reas 
Dizzy  had  said  she  looked  like  a  moc 

"Jim."   said   Wendy,   "I   thought 
could  be  so  happy." 

"Happy!"  Malloy  shouted.  "Of  com 
we  could  be  happy,  provided  we 
everything  your  way.     Come  to  th 
of  it,  when  we  went  out  to  dinner, 
you  ever  ask  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  ti 
steak  house?  And  since  I'm  asking,  , 
you  ever  wonder  whether  or  not  I 
to  fly,  or  did  you  just  take  it  for  gr 
that  I'd  just  as  soon  discuss  the  bir> 
situation  in  Antibes?" 

"Birdseed  situation  in  Antibes? 
let  me  feel  your  pulse." 

"Go  away!"  Malloy  roared  as  she 
vanced  toward  him.    "To  a  scene  ! 
this  we  should  sell  tickets!" 

He    marched   across   the   room   : 
picked  up  his  captain's  brief  case, 
the  occasional  chair  in  the  corner 
his  white-topped  cap,  with  the  comp 
insigne  emblazoned  in  gold  above 
visor.    He  clapped  it  on  his  head 
jerked  it  over  his  left  eye  at  a  bclligei 
angle.    He  wheeled  to  face  Frank,  \ 
was  scowling  uncertainly  at  him.  oper 
and  closing  his  hands. 

"Well,"   Malloy   invited,   "say  so 
thing." 

If   Frank   had   anything   to   say, 


'I  regret  to  have  to  inform  you,  Miss 
Ellis,  that  your  work  has  been  far  from 
satisfactory.     Not  that  it  matters  of  course" 
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Nice  idea  on  this  one.     After  every 
news  broadcast  an  aspirin  drops  out" 


■  ANDEL    LINN 


: 


unable,  or  unwilling,  to  put  it 
vords.  Disappointed,  Malloy  picked 
s  suitcases  and  strode  to  the  door, 
ave  fun,"  he  said  over  his  shoulder, 
narched  out.  .  .  . 

in  all  San  Francisco  there  was  a 
driver  looking  for  a  fare,  he  was 
inly  not  on  this  street.  Standing  at 
iirb,  Malloy  waited  tiredly,  angrily, 
a  vain.  At  any  moment  he  expected 
iy  to  emerge  from  the  building  be- 
him,  and  in  his  present  mood  of 
weariness  and  mental  turmoil,  Mal- 
ad  no  wish  to  rationalize  his  feelings 
rd  Wendy, 
ross  the  street  was  a  small  park, 

deserted  and  suddenly  inviting. 
Dy  glanced  up  and  down  the  street 
again  in  search  for  a  prowling  cab. 
if  he  found  one,  where,  he  asked 
If,  would  he  tell  the  driver  to  go? 
hind  him,  from  the  lobby,  came  the 
i  of  a  descending  elevator.  Malloy 
d  up  his  luggage  and  went  across 
treet  to  the  welcoming  shadows  of 
Dark.  Directly  before  him  was  a 
i,  sheltered  from  the  nearest  light, 
sndy   and   Frank   appeared   in  the 

They  seemed  quite  clubby.  Wendy 
talking,  and  now  and  then  Frank 
sd  agreement.  Almost  immediately 
appeared  and  picked  them  up. 
Malloy  thought  wryly,  was  some- 
else's  night,  not  his. 
ily   carnations   in   his   buttonhole, 
eed  in  Antibes.    Jim  Malloy's  lips 
d    at    the    thought.     His    fingers 
ted    the    captain's    stripes    on    his 
He  had  gone  through  a  lot,  earn- 
hose  stripes.    Queer,  never  to  be 
ng  them  again. 

stiffened   and   stared   across   the 

Another  figure  was  silhouetted  in 
doorway.  It  was  Dizzy,  small  and 
md  straight.  Even  at  that  distance 
)y  could  see  the  cheerful  blaze  of 
id  hair.  Light  danced  on  the  brass 
ns  of  the  dress  in  which  he  had 
>een  her  several  hours — or  had  it 
weeks? — ago. 

did  not  pause  at  the  curb.   She 

straight  across  to  where  he  sat  in 
:midarkness.   Without  a  word  she 
>wn  beside  him  on  the  bench, 
emnly  they  watched  the  late  traffic 
past.  Neither  spoke.  After  a  while 

said,  "I  just  happened  to  be  look- 
it  of  the  window  when  you  crossed 
reet."   And  when  he  made  no  an- 

she  added,  "But  if  you  think  I'm 

because  I  made  that  Wendy  mad, 


'AV 


you'd  better  run,  not  walk,  to  the  nearest 
bump-feeler  and  let  him  go  over  your 
head." 

"You  made  Frank  mad,  too,"  Malloy 
reminded  her. 

"A  strong-minded  girl  like  Wendy," 
said  Dizzy,  "could  do  a  lot  with  Frank." 
She  paused,  and  suddenly  pushed  a  key 
into  his  hand.  "You  win.  I  can  spend  a 
few  nights  with  Sally  Ordway.  I  just 
called  her."  Then,  in  a  quick  rush  of 
words,  "About  that  travel  agency,  Jim. 
I  told  you  at  dinner  that — " 

"That  if  you  liked  me,"  he  interrupted, 
"you'd  be  upset  about  it." 

"You're  just  not  the  type,  Jim." 

"And  you're  upset  about  it?" 

"Jim,  could  you  get  your  job  back  as 
flight  captain?" 

"By  a  telephone  call  tomorrow  morn- 
ing." 

MALLOY  suddenly  realized  that  he 
was  no  longer  tired.  The  heavy 
weight  which  had  pressed  upon  his 
spirits  for  the  past  few  weeks  had  mi- 
raculously lifted,  leaving  him  with  a 
sense  of  release  which  was  as  heady  as 
a  strong  drink.  Quietly  Malloy  lifted 
Dizzy's  hand  and  pressed  the  key  into 
her  palm. 

Forgetting  to  release  her  strong  young 
fingers,  he  said,  "I  am  going  down  to  the 
club,  Dizzy.  I'll  find  someone  I  know 
and  tell  him  to  move  over.  After  all,  it 
will  only  be  until  Monday.  Then  I'll  be 
out  of  town  for  several  days.  Would 
there  be  anything  you'd  like  me  to  bring 
you  from  Honolulu?" 

"You — you  plan  so  far  ahead,"  Dizzy 
protested,  faintly. 

Malloy  swung  around  and  took  her 
two  shoulders  in  his  hands.  Pulling  her 
to  him,  he  put  his  lips  fully  on  hers  and 
for  a  few  sweet  seconds  it  seemed  to  him 
that  all  traffic  ceased  to  move  in  the 
street.  When,  finally,  he  released  her, 
she  opened  her  blue  eyes  and  smiled. 

"That  was  nice,"  she  whispered.  "I 
knew  it  would  be." 

Resolutely  he  pushed  himself  to  his 
feet.  When  he  spoke  he  was  astonished 
to  find  that  his  voice  shook.  "Go  on 
home,  now,"  he  said.  "Tomorrow  morn- 
ing call  your  boss  and  tell  him  you  won't 
be  at  work  until  Monday,  if  then.  And 
if  you  have  any  other  dates  between  now 
and  Monday,  call  them  off.  Especially 
for  hunting  apartments.  Go  on,  now, 
before  I  forget  myself  and  kiss  you 
again." 


Gimme  back 
my  saddle  I" 


Tf  we've  made  any  horses  mad,  we  apologize  . . . 

but  we  did  round  up  some  of  the  finest  saddle 

leather  in  the  country  to  make  these 

handsome  llickok  Molded  Saddle  Leather  Belts. 

They're  as  smart  as  the  paddock  at 

Churchill  Downs,  and  as  easy  on  the  waistline 

as  they  are  on  the  eyes.  They're  easy  on 

the  pocketbook,  too.  Weltedge  belt 

with  Initial  Buckle,  $4.  Chevron  Mold,  S2. 


1949,  Hickok  Mfg.  (Jo. 
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"Are  You 

Happy, 

Son  ?  \ 


Kv  di:ij{i:rt  willis 


This  title  is  the  author's — and  it's 
casm.    He's  not  happy.    Neither  would 
you  be  if  you  had  spent  months  tryii 
to  get  your  educational  subsistence  and 
an  artificial  leg  from  a  Veterans  Ad| 
ministration  that  seems  hog-tied  by  \ 
own  red  tape.  A  story  you  won't  f  orgel 


Delbert  Willis  relaxes  in  his  room  at  Harvard  where  he  has  been  obliged  to  devote  the  better  part  of 
his  year  of  study  to  fighting  the  Veterans  Administration  for  benefits  due  him  as  a  disabled  soldier 


~|  HE   distinguished    surgeon   stroked   hi 

Tchin  in  contemplation.  "Frankly,  I'd 
a  taxpayer.  A  new  artificial  leg  for  thi 
young  fellow  will  cost  $500.  It  may  o 
may  not  work.  We  don't  know.  Bu 
I'm  willing  to  take  a  chance." 

He  glanced  around  the  room  for  the  approval  0 
his  colleagues  at  the  prosthetic  clinic  of  the  Vel| 
erans  Administration's  Boston  regional  office.  The 
nodded.   The  surgeon  looked  down  at  me  with 
paternal  smile. 

"Now  are  you  happy,  son?" 

Happy?  I  was  delirious!  You're  always  happ 
on  reaching  a  milestone  in  the  Veterans  Admini 
stration  labyrinth.  And  here  was  tentative  approvs 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new  artificial  leg — only  thre 
and  one-half  months  after  I  had  made  applicatio 
for  one.  Why  quibble  over  the  fact  that  it  woul 
be  another  three  months  before  I  received  it? 

I  experienced  the  same  degree  of  exuberanc, 
when  the  Veterans  Administration  training  office) 
informed  me  that  he  would  take  a  few  short  cut 
and  see  to  it  that  I  received  my  first  subsistenc 
check  by  April — only  10  months  after  I  had  cone 
pleted  all  requirements  for  obtaining  funds  unde 
Public  Law  16  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disable 
veterans. 

You  could  also  count  it  a  blissful  moment  whe 
I  received  my  first  pension  check,  several  montll| 
after  my  medical  discharge  from  the  Army.  0 
course  my  pension  was  figured  on  the  basis  of 
veteran  who  had  lost  two  leg  joints,  and  by  m 
fifth-grade  arithmetic  I  counted  four  of  my  le 
joints  gone,  with  only  partial  use  of  the  remainin 
two,  the  right  knee  and  right  hip.  But  the  chec 
spelled  filthy  lucre  and  I'm  always  happy  to  ma 
around  in  that  green  stuff. 

Jousting  with  the  Veterans  Administration  is  1ft 
trying  to  knock  over  loaded  milk  bottles  at  tb 
county  fair.  It's  futile  but  amusing,  if  you  have 
sense  of  humor. 

Let's  go  through  the  dossier  of  my  artificial  le; 

The  first  entry  is  dated  October  6,  1948,  whe 
I  approached  the  V.A.  seeking  a  substitute 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  60) 
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Now  I  know  why  Sc/i/itz  is... 

\e  Beer  that  made  Afilwau&ee  Famous/* 


SCmliTZ   BREKINQ   COMPANY,    MILWAUKEE,    WIS. 
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to-music 

CLOCK- RADIO 

now  with  automatic 

SU//UB£K  SMM 

It's  dee-lightful!  It  soothes  you  to 
sleep  with  music— then  turns  off 
automatically!  Next  morning  it 
wakes  you  on  time  to  music  auto- 
matically! G-E  electric  clock— "su- 
perhet"  radio— all  in  a  rich  rosewood 
plastic  cabinet.  Performance-engi- 
neered at  Electronics  Park.  Model  64, 
illustrated,  $34.95.*  (In  ivory  plastic 
—Model  65.)  Standard  Clock-Radios 
available  in  rosewood— Model  66— 
and  ivory  plastic— Model  67. 

G-E  Clock-Radio  prices  from  $29.95* 

PERFORMANCE-ENGINEERED 
at  Electronics  Park 

BY  GENERAL  ELECTRIC- 
THE  LEADER  IN  CLOCK- RADIOS 

*  Prices  slightly  higher  West  and  South— 
Subject  to  change  uithoul  notice. 


you  can  Au/ ytwt  eonftiribrux  *n  — 

GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 
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God,  Make  Us  Forget" 


By  QUENTIN  REYNOLDS 


Those  whom  we  call  displaced  persons  have  a  lot  to  forget.  The  lucky 
ones  who  get  to  America,  like  Ella  and  Nora  Reisinger,  usually  have  a 
terrible  tale  to  tell.  But  with  all  its  horror,  their  story  is  somehow 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  far  greater  story:  the  saga  of  free  America 


HE  sun  broke  through  the 
low-hanging  early-morn- 
ing mist,  and  there,  se- 
rene and  beautiful  as  the 
sun  tinted  her,  stood  the 
first  lady  of  the  world.  She  towered 
302  feet,  dominating  the  harbor,  and 
the  450  men,  women  and  children 
aboard  the  Marine  Marlin  knew  now, 
finally,  that  they  were  free.  Until  this 
moment  it  had  been  a  dream  that  not 
even  the  horrible  realities  of  the 
ghetto,  the  concentration  camp,  the 
torture  and  the  helpless  feeling  of  de- 
spair had  been  able  to  kill.  But  at 
best  it  had  been  only  a  dream.  And 
now,  as  the  ship  slid  by  the  huge  tow- 
ering symbol  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
the  dream  at  last  took  on  substance. 

There  was  no  outburst  of  cheering; 
no  sudden  rush  of  joy  too  fierce  to  be 
suppressed.  Only  a  few  children,  rec- 
ognizing the  statue,  raised  happy 
voices;  the  others  stood  at  the  rail, 
many  clenching  it  tightly  as  though 
to  hang  on  to  the  reality.  Some  who 
were  very  old  wept  silently,  but  the 
eyes  of  the  young  were  bright  with 
eagerness.  You  could  see  the  lips  of 
the  very  old  move  and  you  knew  they 
were  mouthing  some  ancient  prayer 
to  this  or  that  God,  for  there  were 
people  of  every  faith  among  these  450 
who  had  somehow  managed  to  sur- 
vive. 

Nora  Reisinger  and  her  mother, 
Ella,  stood  a  little  apart.  They  had 
been  standing  there  for  two  hours 
waiting  for  this  moment  and  now  it 
had  come,  and  neither  could  find 
words  to  express  what  it  meant  to 
them.  Nora  wore  no  hat  and  the  brisk 
wind  sweeping  up  the  bay  ruffled  her 
long  dark  hair,  and  when  it  tumbled 
down  over  her  eyes  she  raised  her 
hand  automatically  to  sweep  it  back. 

She  had  bright  dark  eyes  and  the 
cold  wind  had  touched  her  cheeks 
with  two  red  spots,  and  if  you  didn't 
know,  you  would  have  thought  her 
to  be  a  normal,  healthy,  attractive 
girl  in  her  twenties  returning  from  a 
trip  to  Europe.  But  you  couldn't,  of 
course,  see  the  scars  left  by  the  whips 
and  clubs  of  the  SS  guards  at  Ausch- 
witz or  later  at  Allendorf  near  Frank- 
fort, and  you  couldn't  see  the  more 
horrible  scars  that  had  seared  her 
mind  and  her  heart  and  that  would 
never  perhaps  be  healed  until  she 
could  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the 
years  when  she  was  the  unwanted, 
caged  creature  of  the  SS. 

Her  mother  stood  there  at  the  rail 
as  straight  and  unafraid  as  she  had 
been  when  she  had  been  forced  to 
stand  before  the  SS  guards  at  Ausch- 
witz. She  had  accepted  death  that  day 
when  they  had  been  herded  into  a 
cattle  car  at  the   Budapest  railroad 


station,  and  so  nothing  that  had  hap- 
pened afterward  touched  her  very 
much,  and  about  the  only  emotion  she 
had  felt  was  faint  surprise  each  morn- 
ing to  find  herself  still  alive.  There 
was  even  now  a  look  of  surprise  in 
her  eyes  and  sometimes  that  was  re- 
placed by  incredible  disbelief. 

"I  finally  believe  it.  Mother," 
Nora  said  in  a  low  voice.  "Until  now 
I  did  not  believe  it.  Now  I  know  that 
we  are  free." 

Her  mother  reached  for  her  hand, 
held  it  tightly,  and  said,  "We  must 
pray  that  God  will  someday  let  us 
forget." 

"I  hope  God  will  make  us  forget," 
Nora  said  almost  fiercely.  "Other- 
wise— " 

"We  are  in  America  now,"  her 
mother  said  in  careful,  precise  Eng- 
lish.  "We  can  forget." 

Nora  Reisinger  and  her  mother 
had  an  awful  lot  to  forget.  Most  of 
those  whom  we  call  displaced  persons 
have  a  great  deal  to  forget.  Except 
for  the  very  young,  each  of  the  450 
survivors  on  the  Marine  Marlin  who 
had  come  here  to  seek  life  had  a  great 
deal  to  forget.  As  the  ship  steamed  up 
the  North  River  to  Pier  62  you  could 
see  that  the  process  of  forgetting  was 
already  beginning. 

Help — Without  Questions 

Representatives  of  the  Church 
World  Service  and  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  were  at  the  pier  to 
greet  those  who  had  come  under  their 
auspices,  and  they  wore  friendly 
smiles  and  didn't  bother  asking  many 
questions.  These  two  organizations 
took  care  of  80  per  cent  of  the  incom- 
ing people  who,  now  that  their  feet 
had  touched  American  soil,  were  no 
longer  "displaced  persons." 

Nora  and  her  mother  had  come  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  United  Service  for 
New  Americans,  one  of  the  many  ac- 
tivities supported  by  the  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal.  Since  the  war  ended,  this 
organization  has  brought  45,000  Jew- 
ish survivors  to  this  country;  has  set- 
tled them,  found  homes  and  jobs  for 
most  of  them,  and  started  them  on  the 
road  to  citizenship.  Not  one  of  these 
45,000  has  become  a  burden  on  the 
county  or  state;  some  Jewish  family  in 
America  guarantees  the  support  of 
every  one  of  the  displaced  persons 
who  arrives  here. 

Finally  their  baggage  was  all  there 
and  a  customs  inspector  opened  and 
examined  the  contents  of  the  shabby, 
worn  bags.  He  didn't  say  much: 
merely  put  a  chalk  mark  on  each  piece 
of  baggage  and  nodded  that  every- 
thing was  all  right. 

"Do  you  often  find  things  in  the 


baggage  of  displaced  persons  that  ] 
have  to  confiscate?"  I  asked  him. 

He  shook  his  head.  "When  youj 
what  they've  got,"  he  said,  "you| 
like    putting    something    into 
bags." 

I   asked   Nora  if  anyone   was| 
meet  her.    She  said  her  cousin  i 
Newman  would  be  at  the  dock.  \ 
is  the  only  living  relative  we  ha¥ 
Nora  said.  "I  suppose  that  is  whj 
both  wanted  so  desperately  to 
to  America." 

No  Longer  "Unwanted" 

In  a  minute  there  was  a  cry,  "t\ 
— Ella!"  and  a  girl  came  runni: 
throw  her  arms  around  Nora  and 
mother  and  for  a  few  moments 
could  see  that  Nora  and  her  moi 
were  beginning  the  process  of  fa 
ting.  Lili  Newman  bore  a  s 
resemblance  to  Nora.  Everything 
ready,  Lili  said.  Nora  and  Ella  w 
live  with  her.  There  was  plentj 
room  and  plenty  of  food. 

"You    will    never    have    to   w 
again,"   Lili    bubbled    happily. 
— my  husband  and  I — want  you 
us." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  many 
that  Nora  and  her  mother  had 
wanted.  Nora  was  fifteen  when  II 
first  heard  the  German  word  Un 
wiinscht  (Unwanted).  She  had  b| 
hearing  it  ever  since,  just  as 
Jew  in  Europe  had  heard  it. 

Soon  they  were  driving  far  uptoj 
to  where  Lili  lived  with  her  mot! 
her  husband  and  her  two  chil 
When  they  arrived  at   Lili's  flal 
the  Bronx  there  was  smiling,  gi 
looking  Abe  Newman   to   greet 
wife's     relatives.     And     six-year 
Vicki  and  four-year-old  Jessica 
there  throwing  themselves  at  1 
and  her  mother,  and  the  warmth 
the  greeting  enveloped  them  and  ttl 
they  were  relaxed  and  feeling  safe, H 
cause  they  could  see  the  truth  of  wl 
Lili  had  said  shining  from  the  e; 
of  her  husband  and  the  two  childr 
"We  want  you,"  Lili  had  said,  4 
now  they  knew  that  they  were  im 
wanted  and  that  was  a  strange 
wonderful  feeling. 

Everything  she  saw  and  heardj 
cited  Nora.  The  passing  cars  she 
out  of  the  window,  the  clothes  m 
by  Vicki  and  Jessica,  the  food  t 
lined  the  shelves  of  the  kitchen,) 
neighbors  who  crowded  into  the 
fortable  living  room  to  greet  the 
arrivals. 

Everyone  who  came  in  said,  "ll 
what  do  vou  need?  What  can  we  g 
you?" 

And  it  was  Abe  Newman  whffl 
ways  grinned  and  said,  "Listen,  tl 
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s  didn't  quite  kill  them,  and  here  are  two  new  Americans — Nora  Reisinger  and  her  mother,  Ella — safe  in  the  U.S.A. 
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As  new  as  tomorrow— the  Douglas  S^^PC"3  combines  the  rugged 
dependability  of  the  famed  DC-3  with  the  added  speed  of  power- 
ful new  engines  and  the  latest  in  swept-back  wing  design  to  bring 
you  swifter,  more  comfortable  travel  by  air! 


For  nearly  two  decades,  the  world-famous 
Douglas  DC-3  has  served  as  the  standard 
of  fast,  comfortable,  safe  air  travel  in 
57  countries  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

And  now  — to  serve  you  and  to  meet  the 
changing  requirements  of  the  airlines — comes 
the  newest  model  of  this  dependable  air 
transport  —  the  Super  DC-3! 

Powerful  new  twin  engines  will  speed  the 
Super  DC-3  at  250  mph  . . .  provide  an  extra 

DOUGLAS  AIRCRAFT 


margin  of  safety.  New  swept-back  wings 
conform  to  the  latest  in  aerodynamics.  Rear 
luggage  compartment  and  built-in  stair 
ramp  will  shorten  ground  delays — add  new 
convenience  for  you  who  fly. 

Like  the  Douglas  DC-4  and  DC-6— first  of 
the  giant  four-engine,  post-war  air  liners— 
the  new  Super  DC-3  is  designed  to  carry  on 
a  quarter  century  of  Douglas  tradition  for  the 
finest  in  modern  transportation  by  air. 
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are  part  of  my  family  now.   I'll  see  they 
get  everything  they  need." 

More  than  once  I  caught  both  Nora 
and  Ella  Reisinger  looking  at  Abe  New- 
man with  warm  eyes.  One  expected  that 
I  ili  would  be  kind:  she  was  a  blood  rela- 
tive but  it  was  very  obvious  that  Abe  had 
no  kinship  or  any  roots  in  Europe.  New- 
man was  as  American  as  the  automobiles 
he  sold.  Abe  Newman  was  a  couple  of 
generations  removed  from  Europe  and 
when  neighbors  talked  German  or  Hun- 
garian to  Nora  and  her  mother,  Newman 
looked  blank.  English  was  the  only  lan- 
guage he  knew  or  cared  about  knowing, 
and  America  was  the  only  country  he 
gave  a  damn  about.  Nora  and  Ella  felt 
this,  and  they  felt  that  his  warm  hospi- 
tality was  the  more  staggering  because  he 
had  no  ties  with  them  or  the  country  of 
their  birth — he  was  just  an  average 
American  with  a  big  heart. 

Eager  for  Citizenship 

"When  can  we  start  becoming  citi- 
zens'?" Nora  asked  Abe. 

Abe  roared  with  laughter  and  said, 
"You've  been  in  this  country  two  hours 
and  you're  worrying  about  becoming 
citizens  already.  Tomorrow  will  be  time 
enough." 

"Can  we  apply  for  our  first  papers 
then?"  Nora  asked. 

"You  know  all  about  it,"  he  said  in 
surprise. 

Nora  nodded.  "For  a  long  time  we 
have  known  about  it,"  she  said.  "Even 
at  Auschwitz  we  talked  about  it." 

Soon  the  neighbors  left;  Jessica  and 
Vicki  went  out  to  play,  their  mother 
went  into  the  kitchen,  and  it  was  quiet 
in  the  living  room.  I  asked  Nora  to  tell 
me  her  story.  It  was  a  story  I'd  heard 
before  at  places  like  Zeilsheim  and  Nur- 
emberg and  Duppelncenter  in  Berlin  and 
that  I'd  heard  in  Tel  Aviv.  As  Nora  told 
the  story  the  rest  of  us  became  very  quiet, 
and  because  she  told  it  without  emotion 
the  horror  of  it  was  somehow  intensi- 
fied. 

Until  she  was  fifteen  Nora  led  the  nor- 
mal life  any  youngster  led  in  Vienna. 
Nora  was  an  only  child.  Her  father  Bene- 
dict was  a  merchant  and  fairly  well  off, 
and  they  lived  in  an  apartment  on  Weyh- 
ringerstrasse  near  the  Slid  Bahnhoff, 
which  is  a  nice  neighborhood  in  Vienna. 
Nora  graduated  from  high  school  and 
entered  a  commercial  school  to  learn  to 
be  a  secretary.  Then  one  day  she  learned 
that  she  was  Jewish  and  unwanted. 

That  was  the  day  in  1938  that  German 
tanks  rolled  into  Vienna  and  the  city 
died.  The  next  few  weeks  were  a  series 
of  bewildering  shocks  to  the  youngster. 
She  saw  relatives  disappear  into  the  long 
silence;  she  saw  shops  owned  by  friends 
of  her  father's  smashed,  and  she  saw  the 
owners  beaten. 

That  was  the  end  of  Nora's  childhood. 
Her  father  managed  to  sell  some  of  his 
stock  and  one  night  he  took  his  wife  and 
daughter  out  of  Vienna  and  across  the 
border  to  Hungary. 

The  Reisinger  family  tried  to  carve  out 
a  life  in  Sapron,  a  fairly  large  city  not 
far  from  Budapest.  Benedict  opened  up 
a  shop  which  sold  farming  equipment, 
but  things  were  never  the  same.  Young 
Nora  would  never  forget  those  last  weeks 
in  Vienna  and  there  was  always  the 
thought:  Will  it  happen  here  too? 

And  then  one  day  the  Germans 
marched  into  Hungary  and  it  was  Vienna 
all  over  again — but  much  worse. 

"They  took  my  father's  shop  over,  of 
course."  Nora  said,  remembering  those 
days.  "And  then  they  herded  us  all — all 
the  Jews  of  the  city — into  what  became  a 
ghetto.  It  was  a  one-street  ghetto,  and  at 
each  end  of  the  street  a  heavy  chain  was 
strung." 

Then  one  day  trucks  pulled  into  the 
street.  The  Hungarian  police,  acting  un- 
der Gestapo  leaders,  told  everyone  on 
Neuestrasse  to  pack  up  and  get  into  the 
trucks.  And  bewildered,  but  conditioned 


a  little  by  now  to  the  unknown,  Benedict 
and  Ella  packed  what  they  could  carry 
and  then  with  Nora  climbed  into  the 
trucks.  The  trucks  drove  to  the  station 
at  Budapest. 

"A  long  line  of  cattle  cars  was  waiting 
for  us,"  Nora  continued  impassively. 
"They  pushed  us  into  the  cars  until  they 
couldn't  push  any  more  in,  and  then  they 
shut  the  doors.  We  stopped  after  two 
days  and  they  opened  the  doors.  Some 
people  from  the  village  where  we  stopped 
brought  water  and  food  to  us,  and  then 
as  they  were  about  to  give  us  the  food 
the  guards  shot  them  and  then  locked 
the  doors  again. 

"The  train  crawled  on  for  three  days 
more  and  stopped  again,  and  the  guards 
told  everyone  to  get  out  fast. 

"We  didn't  know  where  we  were," 
Nora  went  on.  "Somebody  asked  and  a 
guard  said,  'This  is  a  place  called  Ausch- 
witz.' They  herded  the  men  to  one  side 
and  marched  them  away,  and  that  was 
the  last  we  ever  saw  of  my  father.  The 
guards  asked  each  woman  her  age  and  if 
the  woman  was  over  forty-five  they  told 
her  to  go  to  the  left.  I  heard  one  guard 
laugh  and  say  these  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing to.  worry  about.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  to  take  a  short  walk  to  the  gas  cham- 
bers. I  noticed  that  they  separated  moth- 
ers and  daughters  and  sent  all  mothers  to 
the  line  at  the  left.  I  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  let  on  my  mother  was  with  me. 

"Except  when  we  were  alone,  which 
wasn't  often,  I  never  called  her  mother. 
I  would  look  at  her  as  though  I  didn't 
know  her.  We  were  thrown  into  a  sort  of 
barracks  which  had  a  hole  in  the  roof 
and  the  rain  poured  through,  and  some- 
times made  pools  of  water  on  the  cement 
floor,  and  we  had  to  sleep  there.  They 
did  not  brand  numbers  on  our  arms  be- 
cause they  only  did  that  to  those  they 
picked  to  work.  They  had  plenty  of 
workers  when  we  arrived  there.  We  were 
surplus.  We  knew  now  it  was  a  matter 
of  time  before  our  turn  would  come  to 
go  to  the  gas  chamber.  Anyone  who  fell 
sick  was  immediately  taken  there.  Some 
were  sent  to  the  hospital  but  they  experi- 
mented on  them,  and  no  patient  ever 
came  out  of  the  Auschwitz  hospital 
alive.  Not  one." 

"It  would  have  been  better  if  they  had 
let  us  work,"  Ella  said  thoughtfully.  "We 
were  alone  24  hours  a  day;  alone  with 
our  thoughts.  A  great  many,  of  course, 
went  out  of  their  minds." 

Girls  Who  Never  Came  Back 

"One  day,"  Nora  said,  "they  told  us 
they  wanted  kitchen  help.  They  needed 
young  strong  girls.  We  all  volunteered. 
The  thought  of  working  in  a  kitchen  and 
perhaps  getting  an  extra  half  slice  of 
bread  a  day  was  wonderful.  The  next 
day  the  guards  came  to  pick  up  the  girls 
they  had  selected.  I  was  one  of  them, 
but  by  now  both  my  feet  were  frozen  and 
swollen  badly  from  lying  in  the  pools  of 
water  and  I  could  hardly  stand  up.  So 
they  left  me  there  and  a  few  days  later 
we  heard  that  the  girls  they  had  picked 
were  not  sent  to  the  kitchen  but  to  a 
camp  brothel  used  by  the  SS  men  and 
visiting  officers.  No  girl  ever  came  out  of 
that  brothel  alive,  because  they  didn't 
want  the  story  told  afterward." 

"I  think,"  Ella  broke  in  softly,  "the 
inspections  were  the  worst." 

Nora's  eyes  shut  for  a  moment.  "They 
were  the  worst,"  she  said.  "Once  a  week 
we  had  to  march  in  single  file  past  an  SS 
officer.  He  stood  there  inspecting  us  as 
we  passed.  We  wore  only  a  one-piece 
garment  and  when  we  passed  him  we  had 
to  hold  this  high  over  our  heads.  If  he 
noticed  a  girl  with  any  signs  of  sickness, 
sores  or  boils  on  her  body  he  turned  his 
hand  with  his  thumb  down  and  the  girl 
was  taken  out  of  the  line  and  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  gas  chambers.  Some- 
how he  never  noticed  my  swollen, 
bleeding  legs." 

"By  that  time  we  were  hoping  for  the 
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amber,"  Ella  said.   "Death  would 
leen  a  release.  Each  day  we  woke 
ell.  it  only  meant  that  death  was 
^    med  another  24  hours." 
(     ere  was  a  grapevine  at  Auschwitz 
|\    )ld  us  everything."  Nora  went  on 
J«    day  we  heard  that  we  of  our  bar- 
were  next  for  the  gas  chambers, 
w  we  were  all  sick  in  body  and  in 
d  we  didn't  care  much.  The  hor- 
n  soup  and  filthy  bread  which 
ir  diet  had  sickened  us  all. 
e  day  we  were  to  walk  to  the  gas 
rs  an  order  came  to  the  camp 
ndant.      Workers     were     badly 
in  a  munitions  factory  at  Allen- 
we  were  put  on  a  train  and  sent 
dorf.    I  don't  know  which  was 
'  Nora  said,  as  though  talking  to 
"Except  there  was  no  smoke  or 
f  burning  flesh  at  Allendorf." 
told  of  the  trip  by  cattle  train  to 
rracks  four  miles  from  Allendorf. 
norning  they  had  to  walk  the  four 
"  the  factory,  work  ten  hours,  and 
;trace  the  four  long  miles, 
ere  was  an  SS  man  named  Ernest 
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in  charge  of  us,"  Nora  said,  and 

las  though  an  expressionless  mask 

|pped  over  her  face.   "He  had  150 

id  60  women  guards  under  him. 

vere  beasts;  the  women  worse  than 

en.     Long   afterward   they   were 

,  and  tried.  I  was  a  witness  against 

I'd    rather    not    tell    the    story 

it's  one  of  the  things  we  have  to 

Nora,"  her  mother  said  softly. 

lest  Schulte   was  hanged,"   Nora 

jn  tonelessly.    "The  guards  were 

Ven    long   terms    in    prison— well, 

jw  we  managed  to  live.    I  don't 

low.   And  then  we  heard  that  the 

is  were  coming.  We  didn't  know 

re  true.  They  marched  us  toward 

erg,  a  small  town  near  Kassel.   If 

pi  out  of  line  you  were  shot.  Some 

jto  the  woods  but  the  guards  fol- 

|them  and  shot  them.  We  marched 

lys  without  food.   One  morning 

[ke  up  and  found  our  guards  had 

/e  split  up  and  some  of  us  went  to 

erg. 

ckily  I  spoke  German  perfectly.   I 
talking  for  all  of  us.   I  said  we 
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were  workers  assigned  there.  We  went 
into  a  school  and  slept  on  the  floor.  I 
went  out  to  hear  the  soldiers  talk.  They 
had  orders  to  shoot  all  Jewish  workers 
from  the  camps  so  they  could  never  tell 
their  stories  or  testify  against  the  ss 
guards.  Anyone  who  spoke  only  Hun- 
garian was  automatically  classed  as  a  Jew 
and  shot.  I  kept  my  group  of  50  or  so 
hidden  in  the  schoolhouse. 

"There  was  heavy  firing  near  Hom- 
berg  and  one  morning  I  went  out  and 
saw  a  line  of  tanks  going  by.  I  couldn't 
tell  from  the  markings  on  them  whether 
they  were  German  tanks  or  not.  I  didn't 
know  one  uniform  from  another.  Then 
one  of  the  soldiers  saw  a  little  girl  and 
he  called  out,  'Hey,  youngster,  catch 
this!'  and  he  threw  her  a  piece  of  choco- 
late, and  I  knew  they  were  Americans. 
The  tanks  stopped  and  I  talked  English 
and  they  brought  me  to  their  command- 
ing officer.  He  was  a  young  captain  and 
he  said  that  he  would  be  in  charge  of  the 
town. 

"I  told  him  that  we  were  50  Jews  in 
the  schoolhouse  but  that  the  Germans 
would  kill  us  if  they  knew  this.  The 
young  captain  took  his  gun  and  put  it  on 
the  table  and  then  he  said  seriously,  'If 
a  German  bothers  any  of  you  let  me 
know;  I  will  kill  him  with  my  own  gun.'  " 

Learning  a  New  Trade 

The  terror  was  over  then  for  Nora  and 
her  mother.  Both  were  in  bad  physical 
health  but  gradually  they  became 
stronger.  They  went  to  Bad  Nauheim, 
not  far  from  Frankfurt,  and  because 
Nora  knew  English  and  Hungarian  as 
well  as  German,  she  was  useful  to  the 
civil  authorities.  Each  morning  she 
worked  in  a  children's  clinic  and  then 
she  found  that  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee  (another  agency  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal)  was  teaching 
trades  to  displaced  persons  at  a  camp 
near  the  city.  And  one  trade  they  taught 
was  that  of  the  dental  technician.  So 
she  studied  and  dreamed  of  mastering 
her  trade  to  the  point  where  she  could 
get  a  job  in  America  and  support  her 
mother  and  herself. 

They  wrote  to  Lili  Reisinger,  their 
only  living  relative,  but  no  answers  came. 
In  New  York,  officials  of  the  United 
Service  for  New  Americans  searched  for 
a  Lili  Reisinger.  There  was  no  one  of 
that  name  living  in  New  York  City.  And 
then  they  discovered  that  Lili  Rei- 
singer was  Mrs.  Abe  Newman  now  and 
they  contacted  her,  and  Lili,  who  had 
long  since  thought  her  aunt  Ella  and  her 
cousin  Nora  were  dead,  cried  happily 
when  she  heard  the  news  and  said  to  her 
husband,  "Is  there  anything  we  can  do 
for  them?" 

"We  can  bring  them  over  here,"  he 
said,  smiling,  "and  we  can  take  them 
into  our  home  and  we  can  try  to  make 
them  forget  the  past." 

That,  then,  is  the  story  Nora  told  sit- 
ting there  in  the  living  room  of  the  three- 
room  flat  in  the  Bronx.  Jessica  had  come 
back  into  the  living  room  and  had 
crawled  up  on  Ella's  lap.  Now  she  had 
fallen  asleep  and  Ella  was  looking  down 
at  her,  and  you  knew  from  the  smile  on 
Ella's  face  that  she  was  beginning  to  for- 
get. Lib  sat  next  to  Nora,  holding  her 
hand  tightly. 

"When  can  we  start  becoming  Ameri- 
can citizens?"  Nora  asked  for  the  second 
time  that  day. 

Abe  Newman  smiled  and  said,  "To- 
morrow morning.  We  will  go  to  the 
Department  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization and  you  will  fill  out  the  pa- 
pers." 

"We  can  go  early  in  the  morning?" 
Nora  asked  eagerly,  and  Abe  nodded  and 
then  Nora  laughed,  and  that  was  the  first 
time  I  had  heard  her  laugh  and  I  had  a 
feeling  that  once  she  took  out  those  first 
papers  that  would  put  her  on  the  road 
toward  citizenship,  Nora  would  begin  to 
forget  too.  L_J1 ItZU 
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•  Now  enjoy  the  latest  word  in 
shaving  ease  and  convenience.  Get  an 
ultra  -  modern  Gillette  Super  -  Speed 
Razor  .  .  .  the  precision-made  one- 
piece  razor  that  is  giving  millions  of 
men  utmost  shaving  satisfaction. With 
it,  you  change  blades  presto  and  get 
the  best-looking  shaves  of  your  life. 
Only  Gillette  offers  you  these  advan- 
tages plus  double-edge  economy. 
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One -Piece  Razor 
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Gillette  Super- 
Speed  Razor  and 
handy  Gillette 
Dispenser  con- 
taining lOGillette 
Blue  Blades -20 
shaving  edges. 

$1.50  VALUE.  .  . 
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Why  the  Label  Says... 

•  This   famous  statement- 
written  on  the  label  in  the  founder's  hand  79  years 
ago — is  our  reminder  to  you  that  the  fine  quality, 
the  gloriously  rich  flavor  of  Old  Forester  is  the  same 
today  as  it  was  in  1870.  The  final  truth  is  in  the 

whisky  itself.  Enjoy  it — and  be  convinced! 

• 

BROWN-FORMAN  DISTILLERS  CORPORATION 

AT   LOUISVILLE   IN   KENTUCKY 
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BOTTLED  IN   BOND 
100  PROOF 
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The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  began  to  gather  data  for  this  article  when  he  discovered  how  little  the  rest  of  the  country  knows  about  the  new  South 


What Tfou  Don't  Know  Ahout  the  South 


By  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

U.S.  Senator  from  Mittisgippi 

Smarting  under  smug  accusations  against  the  South  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  a  South- 
ern senator  talks  back  and  lays  some  old  misconceptions  low  with  startling  facts  and  figures 


~|  ACK  of  knowledge   among   my   fellow 

L  senators  of  the  truth  about  the  South 
was  the  most  startling  thing  I  noted 
when,  two  years  ago,  I  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  Mississippi.  Such 
jnorance — a  reflection,  doubtless,  of  prevailing 
lorthern  opinion — seemed  to  me  to  have  in  it 
lore  possibilities  for  evil  than  for  good  for  all  of 
s.  North  and  South. 

To  help  as  best  I  could  to  set  the  record — and, 
erhaps.  the  thinking — straight,  I  began,  more  than 
year  ago,  to  assemble  the  facts.  Officials  of  every 
outhern  state  and  many  private  organizations 
gerly  co-operated.  Hundreds  of  individuals, 
hen  they  heard  of  my  inquiries,  sent  in  facts,  fig- 
res  and  illustrations. 
The  result  is  no  whitewash.  The  South,  as  every 


intelligent  Southerner  knows,  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go.  But  the  evidence  shows  that  we  are  on  our 
way  and  going  as  fast  as — or,  I  believe,  faster  than 
— other  parts  of  America. 

Here,  out  of  the  current  record,  are  a  few  typical 
facts  and  illustrations  of  what's  happening  in  the 
South,  which,  if  you  are  no  better  informed  than 
many  U.S.  senators,  you  never  heard  about  or 
imagined. 

An  Arkansas  plantation  owner  is  providing  col- 
lege scholarships  for  the  children  of  his  tenants.  To 
every  qualified  Negro  who  applies,  the  State  of 
Mississippi  provides  an  all-expenses-paid  medical 
scholarship.  Negro  farmers  in  Georgia,  learning 
from  their  children  through  the  Four-H  club  pro- 
gram, have  completed  60,000  home-improvement 
projects. 


PHOTOGRAPH  FOR  COLLIERS  BY  GRETCHEN  VAN  TASSEL 


In  13  Southern  states,  more  children  in  rural 
areas  are  transported  by  bus  to  modern,  consol- 
idated schools  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
combined.  In  Florida,  due  to  better  living  condi- 
tions and  health  education,  the  mortality  rate 
among  Negroes  is  decreasing  four  times  as  fast  as 
among  whites.  In  Alabama,  90  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
pectant mothers  helped  by  the  prenatal  clinics 
maintained  by  the  State  Public  Health  Service  are 
Negroes. 

These  are  not  isolated  incidents.  They  are  part 
of  the  story  of  the  daily  progress  of  our  Southern 
states  as  they  fight  their  way  back  toward  the  eco- 
nomic equality  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  from 
which  they  were  barred,  almost  90  years  ago,  by 
the  War  between  the  States. 

They  are  evidence  that  the  spirit  and  attitude  of 
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WHO  ARE  THESE  700,000 
MENTHEYCALLKNIGHTS"? 


Whether  you  axe  a  Catholic  or 
not,  you  should  know  the  truth 
about  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Is  it,  as  sometimes  rumored,  a 
secret  society  with  designs  against 
our  government?  Do  its  members 
really  take  an  oath  to  destroy  non- 
Catholic  institutions  and  to  pro- 
mote Catholic  political  power? 

If  such  rumors  were  true,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  would  not  deserve  the 
friendship  and  trust  of  non-Catholic 
citizens,  which  it  invites  and  merits.  Ac- 
tually there  is  no  more  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican organization  than  this  fraternal 
order  of  Catholic  men. 

It  is  composed  of  plumbers  and  law- 
yers, farmers  and  doctors,  business  men 
and  scientists  —  of  Catholic  men  at  every 
level  of  the  social  and  economic  scale. 
Some  are  rabidly  partisan  Democrats, 
others  equally  staunch  Republicans.  On 
political  and  public  questions,  they 
"choose  up  sides"  with  all  the  freedom 
and  enthusiasm  of  any  other  citizens. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  was  formed 
in  1882,  by  a  small  group  of  the  men  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut. They  had  met,  at  the  invitation  of 
Father  Michael  J.  McGivney,  not  to  form 
a  national  fraternal  society,  but  to  "ren- 
der mutual  aid  to  the  members  of  the 
parish  and  their  families." 

In  the  years  that  since  have  ensued, 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  has  grown  into 
a  fraternal  order  of  700,000  members, 
spread  over  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  other  countries  of  the  Western 
World.  But  its  purpose  of  "mutual  aid"... 
and  its  principles  of  charity,  unity,  frater- 
nity and  patriotism . . .  have  remained  un- 
changed through  those  67  years. 

Millions  of  dollars  contributed  by  the 
American  people  have  been  spent  by 


the  Order  for  the  relief  of  victims 
of  fire,  flood  and  famine ...  for 
the  support  of  Christian  youth 
work  ...  for  aid  to  Christian  edu- 
cation. In  World  War  I,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter,  $44,000,000 
was  expended  by  the  Knights  in 
support  of  our  troops  and  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  veterans.  Even  after 
all  these  years,  veterans  of  the  first  great 
conflict  still  remember  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  huts  in  France  with  their 
friendly  invitation:  "Everybody  Wel- 
come —  Everything  Free." 

Nearly  one  out  of  every  six  Knights 
served  his  country  in  World  War  II,  and 
many  laid  down  their  lives. 

Despite  these  and  many  other  signal 
demonstrations  of  its  principles  of  char- 
ity, unity,  fraternity  and  patriotism, 
some  people  have  the  most  absurd  be- 
liefs and  suspicions  about  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  just  as  they  do  about  the 
Catholic  Church.  Even  today,  misin- 
formed people  give  publicity  at  times  to 
a  false  alleged  Knights  of  Columbus 
oath  which  has  been  proved  to  be  fraudu- 
lent, and  which  scores  of  others  have  been 
forced  publicly  to  admit  is  untrue. 

This  message . . .  and  others  explaining 
Catholic  beliefs  and  practices ...  are 
published  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
so  that  our  non-Catholic  neighbors  may 
judge  us  as  we  really  are  —  not  as  we  are 
often  misrepresented  to  be.  We  believe 
that  truth,  as  Lincoln  said,  "is  generally 
the  best  vindication  against  slander." 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  Knights  of  Columbus . . .  about  the 
ideals,  history,  achievements  and  aims  of 
this  international  society  of  Catholic  men 
. . .  we  shall  gladly  send  you  free  an  in- 
teresting pamphlet  on  the  subject.  Write 
today  for  Pamphlet  No.  9— C 


SUPREME    COUNCIL 

KNIGHTS    OF    COLUMBUS 

Religious    Information    Bureau 

4422     LINDELL    BLVD.  ST.    LOUIS     8,    MO. 


AMAZING   PAZO  ACTS  TO 

RELIEVE  PAIN 

OF  SIMPLE  PILES 

INSTANTLY 

Speed  amazing  relief  from  miseries  of 
simple  piles,  with  soothing  Pa2o*!  Acts  to 
relieve  pain  and  itching  instantly — soothes 
inflamed  tissues — helps  prevent  soreness 
— reduce  swelling.  You  get  real  comforting 
help.  So  don't  suffer  one  moment  of  need- 
less torture  from  simple  piles.  Get  Pazo  for 
fast,  wonderful  relief.  Ask  your  doctor 
about  it.  Suppository  form — also  tubes 
with  perforated  pile  pipe  for  easy,  thor- 
ough application. 

*Pau>  Ointment  and  Suppositories  ® 
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the  South  are  no  longer  chiefly  defen- 
sive. The  best  defense  is  an  offense  and, 
for  the  solution  of  our  age-old  prob- 
lems, we  have  begun  to  take  the  offen- 
sive. Generous  outside  aid  will  help 
— as  it  has  helped  in  the  past — to  speed 
up  the  South's  progress.  But  the  South's 
real  job  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  an  in- 
side job  and  there  is  now  abundant  proof 
that  insiders  have  the  courage  and  vision 
to  do  it. 

Progress  in  any  area  is  measured  by 
many  yardsticks — among  them  per  cap- 
ita income,  health  and  educational  sta- 
tus. By  all  those  standards,  the  South  is 
making  great  strides.  Since  it  is  still  es- 
sentially a  rural  area,  a  major  part  of  our 
economic  effort  must  be  to  better  the 
way  of  life  for  the  farmer.  Here,  and 
particularly  among  those  who  have  had 
the  least  to  start  with,  the  South's  prog- 
ress has  been  most  notable. 

In  many  areas,  agricultural  extension 
work,  financed  jointly  by  local,  state  and 
national  governments,  has  brought  a 
wholly  new  way  of  life  to  our  rural 
areas.  The  60,000  home-improvement 
projects  carried  out  by  ypung  Negro 
members  of  the  Four-H  clubs  in  Georgia 
are  a  large  sample  of  what  is  happening 
in  every  Southern  state.  In  several  states, 
a  highly  practical,  state-run  adult  educa- 
tion program  is  annually  teaching  thou- 
sands of  rural  Negro  men  and  women 
to  read  and  write.  Arkansas  has  proved, 
on  a  state-wide  basis,  the  practicability 
of  "ham-and-egg  shows"  in  teaching  the 
better  production  and  preparation  of 
basic  farm  foods. 

A  Memphis,  Tennessee,  newspaper, 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  has  provided 
one  of  the  best  incentives  for  living  on 
the  farm  through  its  "Plant  to  Prosper" 
competition  for  farmers.  Extension  offi- 
cials in  Tennessee  tell  me  that  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms,  white  and  Negro,  a 
greatly  improved  standard  of  living  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  stimulus  pro- 
vided by  this  contest.  I  have  heard  sim- 
ilar reports  from  other  states.  More  than 
one  farmer  who  originally  entered  this 
competition  as  a  sharecropper  is  now,  as 
a  result  of  what  he  learned,  a  prosperous 
landowner. 

Challenge  to  a  Reporter 

Frank  Wheeler,  the  Arkansas  planta- 
tion owner  who  provides  college  schol- 
arships for  the  children  of  his  tenants, 
tells  the  story  of  a  "big-city  writer"  who 
called  on  him  for  information  about 
"the  downtrodden  tenant  farmer."  Mr. 
Wheeler  made  him  this  proposition: 

"You  get  in  the  car  with  me  and  we'll 
take  a  ride.  Every  time  we  come  to  a 
tenant  house  that  does  not  have  a  radio 
inside  and  a  car  outside,  I'll  pay  you  $25, 
if  you'll  pay  me  $5  for  every  house  that 
does." 

The  proposition  wasn't  accepted. 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  Kemper 
County,  Mississippi,  where  I  was  born 
and  raised,  hardly  an  acre  of  land  was 
owned  by  Negroes.  Today  there  are  sec- 
tions of  that  county,  some  of  them  10  to 
12  miles  square,  where  every  farm  is 
Negro-owned.  Nearly  every  one  of  them 
is  paid  for.  And  every  year,  on  those 
farms,  there  are  fewer  mules  and  more 
tractors. 

In  the  famous  Mississippi  delta  coun- 
try, Negro  farmers  have  gone  beyond 
the  small-farm  status  and  are  successful 
on  what  might  be  called  the  "planter" 
scale.  Among  these  is  fifty-two-year-old 
Johnnie  Brown  of  Issaquena  County, 
Mississippi.  He  owned  one  mule  when 
he  bought  his  first  small  tract  and  had  to 
borrow  a  second  mule  from  a  neighbor 
in  order  to  break  the  land.  Today  he 
owns  about  5,000  acres  and  is  partner  in 
the  ownership  of  nearly  2,000  more.  He 
owns  a  cotton  gin  and  general  store. 
During  the  past  cotton-picking  season  he 
bought  his  first  mechanical  picker. 

When  George  Hull  arrived  in  Indi- 
anola,  Mississippi,  he  had  "sixty  cents,  a 


wife  and  a  suitcase."  Today,  he  | 
ages  bale-to-the-acre  production  oi 
1,700-acre  plantation  and  has  bran 
out  into  other  successful  businesse 

Jesse  B.  Hcarin,  a  white  man,  i: 
president  of  the  Production  Credit 
poration  of  New  Orleans,   one  ol 
principal  sources  of  farm  credit  in 
isiana,    Mississippi   and   Alabama, 
viewing  the  experience  of  himself 
his  company  with  colored  people, 
Hearin  writes: 

"We  have  loaned  money  to  thous 
of  Negroes — both  tenants  and  land! 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
after  fifteen  years'  experience,  di 
which  time  we  have  loaned  mone 
five  or  six  thousand  Negroes  each 
we  have  never  lost  a  dollar  to  a  N 
landowner  and  have  had  practicall 
losses  from  Negro  borrowers  gener* 

Aftermath  of  the  Civil  Wai 


The  War  between  the  States  left 
tually  the  entire  South  bankrupt, 
ous   factors,   running   the   gamut 
one-crop   agriculture  to  discrimin; 
freight  rates  to  absentee  industrial 
ership,  have  worked  to  keep  the  rc 
from  emerging  into  a  prosperity  i 
parable  with  the  rest  of  the  nation 
humanitarian   enterprises   have   ha 
take  second  place  to  the  all-impo 
struggle  for  the  bare  necessities  o. 
istence. 

Now,  however,  the  tide  has  begt 
turn.  The  figures  on  income  com 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Comn 
make  it  clear  that  no  other  region  o 
country  has  had  a  greater  relative 
provement  in  income  position  thar 
South  during  the  period  from  192 
1947.  In  that  period,  the  share  o; 
eleven  states  of  the  Southeast  in  thi 
tional  income  rose  from  10.5  per 
to  13.6.  No  other  area  made  sue 
advance.  In  the  same  states,  durinj 
period,  the  per  capita  income  rose 
51  to  67  per  cent  of  the  national  ave 
This,  too,  was  a  gain  unequaled  by 
other  section. 

Impressive  as  these  figures  are, 
make  it  clear  that  there  is  still  a  bi| 
ahead  of  us.  Our  aim  is  to  reach  at 
an  economic  par  with  the  rest  ol 
country.  Until  we  do,  the  citizens  o 
South  will  have  to  pay  a  larger  sha 
the  tax  cost  of  government  services 
their  neighbors  in  other  sections  o 
country.  But  the  progress  of  thes 
cent  years  is,  I  think,  a  heartening 
tent  of  even  better  days  ahead. 

Our  progress  is  much  more  th 
matter  of  economics.  Public-school 
grams  for  both  white  and  Negro 
dren  have  been  expanding  in  the  S 
on  a  broader  scale  and  at  a  faster 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country 
tually  every  Southern  state  is  today 
tributing  a  larger  share  of  its  tax  in< 
to  the  support  of  schools  than  th< 
tional  average  for  all  states. 

In    sparsely    settled,    tax-poor 
of  the  South,  the  school  situatior 
been  vastly  improved  through  rural 
solidation    combined    with   school 
transportation.    The  first  school 
believed  to  have  been  used  in  Mass. 
setts,  but  the  South  was  the  first  ar 
use  busses  as  a  means  for  school 
solidation.    In  my  own  state  of  M 
sippi,  in  fact,  school  wagons  were 
long  before  busses,  to  transport  chi 
to  consolidated  schools. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Kemper  Co 
prior  to  World  War  I,  none  of  the  n 
borhood  elders  considered  it  a  refle 
upon  the  community  that  the  St 
children  had  to  walk  two  miles  t» 
Kipling-crossroads  one-room  sc 
Today,  there  is  a  general  realiz 
throughout  the  South  that  consolii 
schools  are  the  only  feasible  meai 
providing  proper  education  for 
youth. 

In   Mississippi,  as  in   most  Sou 
states,  bus  transportation  to  such  sc 
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w  the  second  largest  item  in  the 
budget,    ranking    only     behind 
rs'  salaries.  During  the  school  year 
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46.   in   the  thirteen   states   or   the 

.   2.415,000  boys   and   girls  were 

lihed  free  transportation  to  consoli- 

schools.    This  year,   1948-49.  the 

ill  be  well  over  3,000,000  -more 

all  the  rest  of  the  country  com- 

The     one-room,     one-teacher 

is    fast    disappearing    from    the 

i  and,  whatever  the  sentimental  at- 

lents,  we  are  all  the  gainers  In   its 

is  progress  has   included   Negroes 

e?K     ill  as  whites — and  at  all  levels  ol 

tion.     Opportunities    for    college 

tion  for  Negroes  in  the  South  nave 

•    ded  rapidly  during  the  past  genei  a- 

WEore  than  100  colleges  and  univer- 

with  an   enrollment   estimated   at 

ximately  75,000  are  now  in  opcr- 

In  1916  there  were  33  institutions 

only  1.643  students. 

Mesi    lay's  Negro  colleges  are  far  better. 

WL    tionallv,  than  those  of  a  generation 

gun 

^wMg  Southern  states  are  now  in  the 
•ss  of  ratifying  a  regional  educa- 
I  compact,  developed  from  the 
aal     education     program     of     the 


You,  too,  can  help 

through  Your 
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iiern  Governors'  Conference.    This 

■    Jam  will  establish  regional  schools 

'■•'    raduate  instruction  for  white  and 

d  students.    Adequate  facilities  are 

lg   at   present   because    individual 

are  unable  to  finance  the  projects 

But  I  am  confident  that  the  re- 

1  schools  which  will  be  developed 

this   program   will   compare    fa- 

ly,  in  their  particular  fields,  with 

~  ■'■  ^lsewhere  in  the  country. 

of  the  important  recent  educa- 
developments  in  the  South  is  the 
pread  adoption  of  the  teacher  cer- 
ion    plan.     Under    this    plan,    all 
;rs.  white  and  Negro,  are  placed  on 
ual  competitive  basis  for  salaries — 
i  are  determined  by  the  grades  they 
on  national  teacher  examinations 
n  their  years  of  educational  prepa- 
and  experience.  One  result  of  this 
has  been  that  in  North  Carolina, 
salaries  of  Negro  teachers  average 
<cM   y  higher   than   those   for   whites, 
is  true  because  the  system  has  pro- 
incentives   for   the   best-qualified 
.  -  i  )  instructors  to   make  teaching  a 
i  lg   career,    gaining    seniority    and 
■aduate   degrees   through   summer 
is»en  ag. 

:l  dth    is    another    major    Southern 

;m.    The   shortage   of   physicians 

onfronts  every  area  of  rural  Amer- 

as  caused   much   hardship   in   the 

it  a  re    South.    The  situation  is  acute  in 

i  \  i  aippi  where  there  is  only  one  ac- 

hysician  to  each  2,500  of  our  rural 

iom  *  ation,  and  with  more  than  half  of 

rural  doctors  over  sixty  years  of 

He  it-     state  has  begun  to  work  actively 

e;  r  d  a  solution.    Under  a  state  law. 

ed  in  1946,  a  medical  scholarship 

am  was  established  to  finance  the 

<  :al  education  of  students  who  could 
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not  otherwise  afford  it.  Students  are  al- 
lowed to  attend  any  accredited  medical 
school  to  which  the\  can  rain  admission, 
and  the\  receive  the  assistance  ol  the 
Medical  Education  Board  in  securing 
admission  in  cases  where  there  is  ditli- 
culty. 

In  return  for  this  assistance,  the  medi- 
cal student  signs  a  contract  with  the 
board  in  which  he  promises,  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  internship,  to  practice 
medicine  in  some  rural  area  ol  the  slate. 
If  the  graduate  doctor  fails  to  meet  the 
tonus  ot  the  contract  as  related  to  rural 
practice,  he  is  required  to  pay  hack  the 
money  advanced,  with  interest  The  pro- 
gram made  such  a  successful  start  that 
in  ll>4S.  the  legislature  appropriated 
$350,000  to  expand  it. 

Ambitious  young  Negroes  have  taken 
excellent  advantage  oh  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded.  Official;  of  the  Medical 
Education  Board  repor  that  every  quali- 
fied Negro  who  has  applied  for  a 
scholarship  has  been  accepted. 

Disease  germs  have  no  respect  for 
race,  creed  or  color,  and  public  health 
departments  in  the  South  have  tradition- 
ally offered  their  services  equally  to  all 
groups.  Evidence  of  trie  good  result  of 
this  work  is  available  in  the  over-all 
compilation  of  Southern  health  statistics 
b\  the  US  Public  Health  Service,  which 
reveal  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
expectation  of  life  within  the  past  two 
decades  has  been  more  than  twice  as 
large  in  the  Negro  as  in  the  white  popu- 
lation. 

Communicable  disea«es  among  Ne- 
groes have  been  so  grealy  reduced  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  shift  emphasis  to 
preventive  work  in  the  organic  diseases 
that  now  take  the  greatest  tolls  among 
the  general  population. 

Modern  Health  Services 

Southern  states  have  long  been  the 
leaders  in  organizing  efficient,  produc- 
tive public  health  services.  The  program 
in  Mississippi  has  been  studied  and 
adapted  to  meet  local  conditions  by  at 
least  a  dozen  states  outside  the  South. 
Florida  alone  has  more  organized,  mod- 
ern county  health  departments  than  all 
of  the  Eastern  states  north  of  Maryland 
and  east  of  Ohio  combined.  There  are 
still  many  improvements  that  could  be 
made  in  the  program  throughout  the 
South,  but  in  the  main  these  are  oc- 
casioned solely  by  the  relatively  limited 
tax  incomes  of  the  states  which  support 
them. 

Mississippi  was  the  first  state  to  take 
advantage  of  the  hospital-building  pro- 
gram made  possible  through  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  A  five-year  program  of 
hospital  construction  is  under  way,  de- 
signed to  add  5.732  beds  to  the  total  hos- 
pitalization available  in  the  state.  This 
goal  will  provide  for  Negroes,  four  beds 
per  thousand  population.  This  ratio  is 
in  accordance  with  accepted  national 
standards  for  hospitalization. 

All  these  are  facts  about  the  South 
which  every  American  ought  to  know. 
They  are  an  encouragement  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  right-minded  Southerner. 
They  indicate  that  the  South  is  moving 
steadily  toward  the  solution  of  those 
primary  problems  from  which  have 
sprung  so  many  attendant  controversies 
that  are  the  symptoms  rather  than  the 
source  of  disease. 

What  Southerners  now  ask  from  the 
rest  of  the  nation  is  understanding  of  our 
problem  and  adequate  recognition  of  the 
progressive  accomplishments  we  are  in 
process  of  achieving.  These  achieve- 
ments have  been  no  easy  matter  in  a 
region  still  burdened  by  excessive 
poverty.  But  we  are  confident  that  when 
the  nation  as  a  whole  understands  our 
real  problem  and  learns  what  we  have 
already  accomplished,  we  will  have  new 
and  sympathetic  co-operation  as  we  go 
on  to  remove  the  remaining  obstacles  to 
our  progress.  I — (C3 
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REFRIGERATORS  — RANGES 


AMERICA'S  MOST  WANTiO  REFRIGERATOR!  .  .  .  because 
only  DUAL-TEMP  offers  alt  these  time-saving,  food-saving  fea- 
tures: Built-in  HOME  FREEZER  really  quick-freezes  at  15°  below 
zero.  Stores  up  to  70  lbs.  of  frozen  food  safely  for  months. 
Huge,  MOIST  COLD  COMPARTMENT  never  requires  defrosting  I 
Keeps  food  fresh  and  moist  without  covering  dishes.  STERILAMP 
kills  germs,  helps  preserve  food  longer.  These  and  many  other 
features  make   DUAL-TEMP  America's  finest  refrigerator. 


$45  ADDRESSERETTE 

Prints  20  different 
addresses, 


Larger,  longer  body  lines,  new  luxury  interior  ap- 
pointments. And  today's  Crosley  engine  gives  you 
even  more  power,  more  economy— up  lo  50  miles 
on  o  gallon  of  regular  gasoline.  Cost:  less  than  on 
8 -year-old,  high  upkeep  used  cor  I  Prices  range 
downward  from  the  Station  Wagon  or  only  $929 
F.O.B.  Marion,   Indiana     Five  beautiful   new  models. 

For  complete  new 
catalog,  write: 
Crosley  Motors,  Inc., 
2530-CD  Spring 
Grove  Avenue,  Cin- 
cinnati   14,    Ohio. 
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ADDRESSING 
MACHINE  CO. 

149-E  Albany  Street,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

Established  1898  •  Rated  AAA-l 
Our  booklet  describes  28  models,  $45  to  $18,000 


"  '■Botany'*  Brand  Wool  Socks  sho'  put  spring  in  your  feel." 

•  "BOTANY' IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  BOTANY  MILLS.  INC.,  PASSAIC    N    J    REG    IN  U.  S    PAT   OFF.  COPYRIGHT  I  949.  BOTANY  MILLS.  INC. 


"ARE  YOU  HAPPY,  SON?" 


Continued  from  page  48 
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Junior,  my  affectionate  title  for  the 
bulky  artificial  leg  the  Army  presented 
to  me  at  going-away  ceremonies  last 
September  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hos- 
pital, Washington,  D.C.  My  medical 
discharge  had  ended  three  and  one-half 
years  of  hospitalization  following  ma- 
chine-gun wounds  I  had  received  in  a 
Japanese  ambush  January  27,  1945,  on 
Morotai  Island  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 

In  medical  circles,  Junior  is  referred 
to  as  a  tilt-table  prosthesis,  the  kind  that 
is  designed  especially  for  disarticulation 
cases  like  mine,  where  the  leg  is  ampu- 
tated at  the  hip  joint  socket. 

On  top  of  the  artificial  leg  is  a  sort  of 
half-saddle  affair  in  which  I  must  sit;  a 
thick,  corsetlike  gadget  buckles  around 
my  mid-section  and  a  strap  goes  over  my 
shoulder,  holsterwise.  There  are  me- 
chanical joints  at  the  hip  and  knee  which 
must  be  locked  while  standing  or  walk- 
ing, to  keep  them  from  buckling  and 
collapsing.  I  forgot  to  lock  up  once  and 
fell  to  the  ground  as  though  hit  by  a 
Chicago  Bear  tackle. 

You  move  around  with  this  artificial 
leg  by  lurching  and  twisting  the  entire 
body.  The  "kick"  comes  from  the  lower 
spine  and  abdomen.  If  you  don't  quite 
get  the  idea,  try  to  imagine  riding  side- 
saddle in  a  strait  jacket  over  mountain- 
ous terrain. 

Junior  performed  admirably  for  a  few 
weeks.  But  one  day  while  climbing  the 
steps  to  my  room  I  heard  a  sharp  pinngg! 
Junior  had  gone  to  hell  in  a  flash — ex- 
ploded like  a  hand  grenade.  Springs, 
nuts  and  bolts  showered  the  hallway.  A 
desperate  grab  at  a  railing  saved  me 
from  crashing  down  the  steps. 

A  first-year  student  at  Harvard,  who 
used  the  same  Wigglesworth  Hall  entry 
as  I,  came  to  my  assistance,  substituted 
for  Junior  and  helped  me  to  my  room. 

Seated  safely  on  the  bed,  I  performed 
an  autopsy  on  the  Army's  gift  leg.  The 
spring  which  locks  the  hip  had  jumped 
out  of  place.  The  wire  which  holds  the 
bucket  in  line  was  missing.  So  was  an 
assortment  of  nuts  and  bolts. 

Advice  Wasn't  Too  Helpful 

I  drafted  the  freshman  to  help  me 
search  the  dimly  lighted  hallway  for  the 
missing  parts.  But  it  was  like  trying  to 
find  a  T-bone  steak  in  New  Guinea.  So 
I  reported  the  next  day  to  the  V.A.'s 
amputee  specialist.  He  directed  me  to 
the  local  representative  of  the  Washing- 
ton firm  which  had  made  the  leg.  Sure, 
Junior  could  be  repaired,  but  it  would 
take  several  weeks  to  get  a  spring  from 
Washington.  What  was  I  to  do  in  the 
meantime?   Improvise,  he  said. 

Improvise,  that  was  easy  to  say,  but  it 
posed  a  real  problem.  If  I  could  devise 
something  to  force  the  lock  outward — I 
happened  to  glance  at  some  rubber 
bands  on  the  desk.  Maybe.  Possibly. 
Wouldn't  hurt  to  try.  I  twisted  the  rub- 
ber bands  around  the  hip'  lock,  then 
stretched  them  down  to  the  knee  lock.  I 
straightened  the  leg  and  the  bands 
snapped  the  hip  lock  securely  in  place. 
It  worked! 

But  a  field  expedient,  as  the  Army 
calls  an  improvised  gimmick,  has  no 
durable  quality.  So  I  called  on  the 
prosthetic  appliance  chief  of  the  Boston 
V.A.  office  and  applied  for  a  new  leg. 
The  chief,  a  very  agreeable  fellow  and  an 
amputee  himself,  said  I  was  entitled  to 
two  legs  under  the  law.  He  suggested 
that  I  make  the  rounds  of  the  artificial- 
limb  makers  in  Boston  and  select  a  leg 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the 
most  functionable,  the  most  comfortable 
and  offer  the  greatest  all-round  utility. 

After  a  survey  of  the  companies,  I 
decided  on  a  prosthesis  which  would 
weigh  one  third  less  than  my  Army  leg. 


Weight  was  the  important  factor, 
lieved,  because  of  the  weakened  ct 
tion  of  my  partially  paralyzed  righl 
When  I  made  my  report  to  the  V.A.  i 
he  wasn't  convinced  that  it  would  b> 
best  leg  for  me.  So  he  dispatched  rr 
another  chase — this  time  to  Dorchc 
Massachusetts,  to  see  a  vet  with  a 
articulation  like  mine  and  who 
wearing  a  leg  of  the  type  I  wanted 
showed  me  how  the  new  type  wc 
and  recommended  it  very  highly 
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This  clinched  the  argument  i 
opinion  and  I  made  another  favo 
report  to  the  prosthetic  chief.  He 
the  project  tentative  approval  and 
I  would  hear  from  him  in  a  few  da  * 
did — by  letter  ordering  me  to  appea 
fore  a  board  of  orthopedic  experts 
last  word  in  prosthetic  knowledge, 
would  sit  at  a  special  clinic  to  it 
my  case  and  determine  the  if,  when, 
and  what  of  my  case. 

I  circled  another  month  on  the  c 
dar.    It  had  been  90  days  since  I  - 
made    application    for    a    successc 
Junior. 

The  clinic  was  held  on  the  fifth 
of  the  V.A.  building  on  Court  S 
Boston.  On  entering  the  room,  I  J 
a  semicircle  of  learned  surgeons 
looked  like  colonels  in  mufti,  read 
a  war  trial.  Instinctively  I  startt 
raise  a  hand  in  salute,  but  the  nec< 
of  gripping  my  right  crutch  broki 
illusion.  I  laid  the  crutches  aside  an 
locked  the  artificial  limb  at  the  knet 
hip  so  I  could  sit  down. 

"Just  a  minute,"  said  the  chief  sui 
of  the  group.    "Why  did  you  ha1!1" 
fiddle  around  with  those  locks  b 
sitting  down?" 

I  looked  around,  thinking  possi 
had  entered  the  wrong  room,  for  th 
and  knee  locks  were  a  well-known  fir 
mental  principle  of  the  tilt-table 
thesis.  If  they  were  not  unlock 
would  be  as  stiff  as  a  telephone  po 
my  left  side  and  jt  would  be  impoi 
to  sit  down. 

I  was  too  dumfounded  to  speak, 
representative   from   one   of   the 
manufacturing    firms    wasn't.     Hef" 
plained  the  simple  mechanism.  Sati 
the  surgeon  turned  to  me. 

"Now  what  is  your  complaint?" 

"I'm  not  complaining,  sir,  I'm 
trying  to  get  a  new  artificial  leg." 

"How  many  legs  have  you  had  so 

"None  from  the  Veterans  Admin 
tion,"  I  replied. 

"What's  wrong  with  the  leg  you  hi 

"It's  too  heavy  to  drag  around 
my  bum  right  leg  and — " 

"And  what  is  wrong  with  your 
leg?" 

I  had  seen  this  diagnosis  writtei 
a  hundred  times  in  medical  repoi 
let  him  have  it: 

"Severance  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  s|f  Pr 
causalgia  right  ankle;  palsy,  incom 
with   anesthesia,   complete,   right 
ankylosis,   complete,   right   ankle;  :r 
ankylosis,  incomplete,  right  knee.' 

"Now  what  else  is  wrong  witl 
artificial  leg?" 

"It  doesn't  fit — in  fact,  it's  falli 
pieces." 

"Why  do  you  use  metal  crutc 

"I  like  them  better  than  the  w( 
ones." 

"I  don't  like  them.  1  think  you  ■ 
to  use  the  longer  wooden  ones- 
give  you  more  support  under  the  a 

"But,  Doctor,  the  Army  phys 
warned  that  pressure  under  the  ar 
might  endanger  the  arm  nerve  and 
cause  a  temporary  paralysis." 

"I  still  don't  like  those  metal  cm 
I  know  a  number  of  paraplegics  . . , 
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5  repartee  went  on  for  another  30 
;s   before   it   was   finally    decided 
needed  a  new  limb.  The  top  man 
forward  and  purred: 
factq    >w  are  you  happy,  son'.'" 

ring  to  contain  myself,   I   turned 
prosthetic  chief.    "When  do  I  get 
leg?" 


(fuel 


shuttled  some  papers.    "We  have 

v  eached  the  stage  where  you  can 
formal  application  for  the  leg."  he 

I  »t}  iced,  and  then  quickly  said.  "Wait 
minute — what  did  you  say  the 
of  the  manufacturer  of  this   leg 
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d  him,  thinking  to  myself:    Hold 
o  those  crutches,  Willis,  here  you 

Qa    in- 
sorry  our  contract  has  expired 

hat    firm,"    the    V.A.    man    said. 

have  to  wait  until  our  lawyers 

de   a   new   agreement.    Tell   you 

'II  do.   I'll  drop  you  a  line  and  tell 

len  to  come  down  again." 

get  the  leg?" 


,  we  have  sport  clothes,  why?" 


S 
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to  sign  the  formal  application." 
en  I  pick  up  the  leg?" 
,  then  you  get  measured  for  one. 
take  several  months  after  that  to 
he  leg." 

dn't  ask  for  more  details.  This 
i  enough  for  one  day.  So  I  eased 
into  battered  Junior,  adjusted  the 
bands  and  bailing  wire,  picked  up 
Jtal  crutches  and  made  my  way 
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jockeying  for  position  was  only 
nup.    The  main  event  was  yet  to 

It  was  my  skirmish  with  Public 
6,  as  administered  by  the  V.A., 

istence  allowance  while  attend- 
lege. 

go  back  to  June,  1948.  I  had 
iceived  word  that  I  had  been 
:d  a  Nieman  Fellowship  for  a 
study  at  Harvard,  starting  in  Sep- 
.    I  called  on  the  V.A.  guidance 

at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  to  see 
obtaining  educational  benefits, 
lis.  you're  smart  to  see  me  at  this 
ate."  he  confided.  "You  can  take 
»ur  preliminary  tests  to  qualify  for 
raining  now.  By  the  time  you  get 
■vard  everything  will  be  worked 
be  no  delay  due  to  red  tape." 
the  next  four  days  I  labored  over 
test  they  offered. 


i. 


with  all  the  preliminaries  fin- 
signed  about  20  different  papers 
the  bargain.  I  privately  congratu- 
nyself  on  getting  the  jump  on  the 
ve  Nieman  fellows  who  were  vet- 
They,    very    foolishly,    would 
ly  wait  until  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
before  signing  for  G.I.  benefits, 
as  with  an  air  of  confidence  that 
ed  into  the  office  of  the  Harvard 
is'  counselor  the  week  after  school 
and  requested  my  first  check. 

was  a  quick  search  of  the  files. 

sorry,  Mr.  Willis,"  said  the  girl 

the  desk,  "but  we  don't  seem  to 

ny  record  of  your  case.  Just  a  sec- 
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ond  and  I'll  check  the  V.A.  office  down- 
town." 

She  called  one  office,  without  avail. 
She  called  another.  She  called  a  third,  a 
fourth,  a  tilth  and  a  sixth.    There  was  no 

record  oi  Willis. 

1  borrowed  some  mones  liom  a  friend, 
A  wire  was  dispatched  to  the  guidance 
officer  at  \\  altei  Reed.   No  answer.  The 
Harvard  counselor  wrote  to  the  Wash 

ington  V.A.  central  office.    No  answer. 

A  second  wire  was  sent  to  the  guidance 
Office]   at  Walter  Reed     No  answer. 

I  touched  another  friend  for  a  loan. 

The  search  for  the  missing  papers  con 

tinned  for  the  next  lour  months,  ex- 
tended to  Washington,  then  back  to 
Boston,  to  Washington,  to  Dallas,  lexas. 
and  Walter  Reed'  Hospital  and.  even 
Richmond,  Virginia.  Officially,  Willis 
did  not  exist  Maybe  the  boys  forgot  to 
pick  me  up  over  there  in  Morotai  and 
this  whole  thing  was  a  fantasy. 

To  get  in  idea  o\  the  scope  of  the 
search,  here  is  an  abstract  from  the  Wil- 
lis file  in  the  Harvard  counselor's  office: 

Oct.  29 — Wire  to  Dallas  regional  of- 
fice on  theory  file  may  have  been  sent 
to  the  regional  office  nearest  Willis'  Fort 
Worth  home.  Dallas  reported  the  file 
w  as  not  there. 

(All  other  Nieman  veterans,  who 
signed  up  in  September,  received  their 
first  checks  on  this  date.  1  tapped  an- 
other friend  for  a  loan.) 

Oct.  30 — Another  letter  to  Walter 
Reed.   No  answer. 

Nov.  4 — Wire  of  inquiry  to  Washing- 
ton V.A.  central  headquarters.  No  an- 
swer. (Someone  had  told  us  that  a 
government  agency  was  compelled  to 
answer  a  telegram.) 

Nov.  18 — Pointed  letter  from  Harvard 
to  Washington  V.A.  on  the  Willis  case. 

Nov.  19 — Reply  from  Washington 
that  the  Willis  case  was  "undergoing 
process." 

Nov.  23 — Harvard  called  Washing- 
ton on  phone.  No  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. 

Nov.  24 — Copies  of  marriage  license 
of  Willis  and  birth  certificates  of  his 
three  children  sent  to  Washington  to 
substantiate  claim  for  subsistence  bene- 
fits. 

Dec.  2 — Washington  V.A.  acknowl- 
edged receipt  of  marriage  license  and 
birth  certificates  and  reported  that  they 
were  duly  filed. 

Dec.  17 — Boston  regional  office  re- 
ported it  had  no  record  of  the  Willis 
case. 

They  had  located  the  moon  by  radar, 
but  not  the  Willis  papers. 

The  Long-Delayed  Reply 

However,  the  V.A.  didn't  let  me  down. 
Finally,  a  letter  came  dated  January  10th 
— seven  months  after  the  original  papers 
were  signed — from  the  Veterans'  Guid- 
ance Center,  10  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts.  If  there  was 
anything  I  needed  at  this  time,  it  was  a 
little  guidance.  Eagerly,  I  tore  open  the 
envelope.  The  letter  read: 

"Dear  Mr.  Willis:  Your  requested  ap- 
pointment for  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion under  Public  Law  16  has  been 
scheduled  for  this  office,  Jan.  13.  1949, 
8:35  a.m.  Counseling  usually  takes  all 
day:  please  be  on  time.  Bring  with  you 
any  records  you  may  have  concerning 
your  education  and  experience  such  as 
school  reports,  statements  from  employ- 
ers and  records  of  training  and  experi- 
ence in  the  service." 

It  was  the  same  kind  of  notice  that  I 
had  received  last  June  from  the  guidance 
officer  at  Walter  Reed. 

Realizing  that  I  faced  another  ex- 
tended processing.  I  floated  another 
loan,  and  kept  my  appointment  with  the 
guidance  center. 

There  was  the  usual  preliminary  pep 
talk  and  orientation  by  one  of  the  V.A. 
men,  an  interview  with  a  young  woman 
about  my  background  and  counsel  with 
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another  man  about  my  "vocational  ob- 
jective" (I  kept  telling  them  that  I  just 
wanted  to  go  to  school).  In  rapid  suc- 
cession came  interviews  with  the  third 
and  fourth  V.A.  representatives,  fol- 
lowed by  a  joint  conference  with  V.A. 
men  Number  Three  and  Number  Four 
to  determine  if  we  were  assiduously  pur- 
suing the  intent  of  Congress. 

"We  might  invoke  Law  346  pending 
and  contingent  upon  approval  of  Law 
16,"  suggested  Number  Three. 

"No,  that  wouldn't  work,"  Number 
Four  said.  "There's  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  if  commitment  is  made  to  Law  346 
there  can  be  no  later  invoking  of  Law 
16.  I  think  I  am  right  on  this,  but  we 
might  ask  the  AG  for  a  ruling." 

"As  I  see  it,"  said  Number  Three, 
"this  case  hinges  on  the  time  when  Cer- 
tificate B  was  properly  filled  out.  Just 
when  did  you  fill  out  Certificate  B?" 

Certificate  B!  I  had  never  heard  of 
Certificate  B. 

"But  there's  a  possibility,"  I  told  them, 
"that  I  might  have  filled  out  Certificate  B 
when  I  signed  about  20-odd  papers  when 
applying  for  this  training  last  June  in 
Washington.  I  signed  everything  they 
placed  in  front  of  me,  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  didn't  peek  and  take  note  of 
the  key  numbers  on  the  forms.  In  fact, 
there  were  so  many  papers,  I  didn't  have 
time  to  read  them  all." 

Both  men  shook  their  heads,  unbe- 
lievingly. 

Imagine  anyone  not  knowing  whether 
he  had  filled  out  a  Certificate  B  or  not! 
And  a  Harvard  man  at  that! 

A  Brush-Off  in  Double  Talk 

"I  guess  you  don't  know  about  your 
Form  1900  either?"  queried  Number 
Four. 

I  looked  blank  again. 

Ignoring  me  for  the  moment,  the  V.A. 
men  shuffled  the  batch  of  papers  com- 
prising my  most  recent  file  (accumulated 
only  that  morning) ,  scrawled  a  number 
of  hasty  signatures  and  announced  that 
my  application  had  been  approved. 

This  bolstered  my  courage.  I  ad- 
dressed Number  Four,  "Sir,  in  view  of 
the  prolonged  delay  in  my  case,  I  was 
wondering  if  you  couldn't  cut  a  few 
corners — rush  things  up  a  bit?" 

He  looked  over  the  mass  of  paper. 
"Why,  yes,  I  think  we  might  expedite 
your  case  somewhat." 

"When  do  you  think  I'll  get  my  first 
check?" 

"Well,  let  me  see,"  he  said,  squinting 
up  at  the  ceiling.  "Today  is  January 
13th — February — March — I  think  I  can 
get  your  check  for  you  by  April." 

"But,  sir,  April!  That's  almost  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  I  started  this 
thing  last  June,  three  months  before 
school  opened.  Signed  every  paper  then 
that  I  signed  here  today,  I  think." 

"Yes,  that  is  unfortunate,  but  I  don't 
see  what  we  can  do  about  it." 

Which  seemed  to  settle  that. 


"Well,  when  1  do  get  the  check,  it 
should  be  a  large  one,  dating  back  to 
September,"  I-  said. 

"Oh,  no,  you're  wrong  on  that,"  he 
corrected.  "Your  application  is  dated 
today,  not  September." 

"But  my  other  application  was  filled 
out  in  June!" 

"We  don't  have  that  one.  This  is  a 
new  one." 

"Can't  you  backdate  it?" 

"No,  there  is  a  law  on  that.  Legally, 
you  cannot  make  application  for  train- 
ing under  Public  Law  16  until  the  board 
in  Washington  finds  you're  disabled." 

"Then  I  wasn't  disabled  in  Septem- 
ber?" 

"According  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration, you  were  not  found  to  be  disa- 
bled until  November  18th.  That's  the 
date  the  board  heard  your  case.  We  can- 
not possibly  go  back  beyond  that  date. 
That's  the  law." 

"But  the  other  G.I.s  in  Harvard,  their 
subsistence  payments  started  the  day 
they  entered  school,"  I  pointed  out. 

"I'm  sorry;  we  must  follow  the  law." 

"Then  I'll  lose  about  two  months  in 
subsistence  payments,  around  $200?" 

"Well,  you  won't  exactly  lose  the 
money.  Let's  just  say  you  won't  receive 
it,"  he  explained. 

I  pondered  this  logic  for  a  minute. 
The  pace  was  getting  a  little  fast  again.  I 
rose  to  leave.  If  I  had  stayed  any  longer, 
he  would  have  had  me  owing  the  V.A. 

Happy?  I'm  delirious  and  I'll  tell  you 
why.  About  five  or  ten  years  from  now, 
some  clerk  will  unearth  my  original  pa- 
pers in  a  darkened  corner  of  the  V.A. 
building  in  Washington.  There'll  be  a 
lot  of  conferences,  calculations,  letters, 
forms,  applications,  Certificate  B's,  and 
other  assorted  governmental  pulp  mat- 
ter. Then  they'll  mail  me  a  nice  letter  of 
apology,  enclosing  a  check  for  subsist- 
ence for  the  entire  school  year,  based  on 
the  original  application  I  made  in  June, 
1948.  It  will  take  another  two  or  three 
years  after  that  for  some  other  clerk  to 
discover  that  the  V.A.  has  paid  me  twice. 
I  will  receive  another  letter,  this  one  not 
quite  so  nice,  demanding  that  I  give  back 
that  last  check. 

You  know  what  I'll  do  then? 

I'll  instruct  them  to  meet  me  for  an  in- 
terview at  a  given  date,  require  a  formal 
application  by  the  government,  sworn  to 
and  attested  by  proper  witnesses,  backed 
by  recognized  legal  opinion,  in  writing, 
snowing  that  the  government  is  entitled 
to  the  return  of  the  second  check.  The 
V.A.  will  have  to  fill  out  a  half-dozen 
Certificate  B's,  a  few  Form  1900s,  along 
with  157  carbon  copies.  When  all  of  this 
matter  is  formally  delivered  to  me  by  reg- 
istered mail,  I'll  process  the  file  through 
my  "regular  channels"  for  about  five 
years. 

After  I  check,  recheck  and  double- 
check  all  of  the  papers — and  everything 
seems  to  be  in  order — then  I'll  promptly 
proceed  to  lose  the  whole  file.  .  .  .  "Now 
are  you  happy,  son!"  in      lit 
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THE  INSPECTOR  HAD  A  HABIT 


Continued  from  page  15 


b  you  will  understand  my  alarm.  That 
r  aent  is  surely  from  an  important 
,e   t  document." 

general    studied    it.     When    he 
:d  up  he  said  dr>l\.  "There  must  be 
inger  word  than  importance  " 
len  you  recognize  the  extract?" 
is  from  an  appreciation   of  our 
situation,  which  I  prepared  at 
juest  of  the  regent.    Its  verj    e\- 
is  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
iff.  There  is  a  single  copy." 
len.  Excellency,  Spiros  must  have 
access   to   the    original   document, 
(there  is  nocopv" 
it  were  not  a  fact,  I  would  say  im- 
>Ie.    It  is  held  in  our  most  secret 
and  can  only  be  withdrawn  on 
itten  order."   The  general  took  a 
slip  from  his  desk,  entered  the 
5,  added  his  signature,  and  touched 
sll.    He  said  to  the  tall  handsome 
who  appeared,  "For  immediate 
Major  Taimani." 

aide  exchanged  curious  glances 
Chafik,  and  then  went  out.  "This 
li  has  access — "  Chafik  said  in  a 
it  voice. 
fart?" 

Inspector  was  embarrassed.  "I 
:  a  thought.  I  have  the  habit,  a  very 
fne — " 

len  let  me  correct  the  thought.  Ma- 

limani  does  not  have  access  to  the 

lent.  Only  one  man  is  permitted  to 

rV.  the  safe,  and  he  is  more  secure 

ae  lock  itself.   You  will  now  meet 

i  aide  returned  w  ith  a  little  man  in  a 

|>y  civilian  suit.  The  Inspector  noted 

(iddle  years,  tired  eyes,  and  the  dusty 

of  one  whose  life  was  docketed  in 

iwers  of  filing  cabinets.  He  carried 

cardboard   cover   which   he   put 

reluctantly,  then  stood  looking  at 

with  a  watchdog's  distrust. 

filing,  the  general  said,  "Thank  you, 

labib.    Please  wait  outside."    His 

)f  dismissal  included   Major  Tai- 

hen  the  soldier  and  the  civilian  had 
]  Inspector  Chafik  said,  "Of  course  I 

him.  Habib,  Hanna.  Confidential 

Twenty  years  in  government  serv- 

widower.  One  child,  a  girl  named 
ilia,  aged  about  four.   He  is  hiehlv 

ible." 

you  know  why  I  trust  him — " 
icellency,  I  am  a  policeman.    I  do 

jst  myself." 

general  shrugged,  opened  the  file 
lumbed  through  the  pages,  hand- 
\n  in  Arabic  script.    Presently  he 
'I  will  read  you  this  extract  under 
kubheading,    '12th    Brigade    corn- 
led  by  Colonel  Rahdi.'  It  says:  The 
jy  of  this  mountain  brigade  is  ques- 
jle,  due  to  political  insecurity  of  the 
Jish  conscripts.    There  is  evidence 
|have  been  inflamed  by  sponsored 

of  a  National  Kurdistan.    It  is 
fore     recommended     the     brigade 

The  general  closed  the  file, 
ink   said,   "The   original   is   here. 
|e  is  the  copy?" 
sxpect  you  to  find  it." 
»u  expect.    That  is  a  command." 

ispector's  voice  faded.    When  he 

again,    his    sentences    were    dis- 

"One  could  not  memorize  these 

Not  letter-perfect.  Not  any  man 

jw.    The  document  is  clean.    No 

on  it,  yet  the  desk  of  Spiros — " 

became    aware    of    the    general. 

i  embarrassed  by  the  echo  of  spoken 

khts,  he  said,  "As  a  stream  among 

|,  so  I  babble,"  and  excused  himself 

profound  salaam.  .  .  . 

|ien  he  left  the  ministry  it  was  late. 

interviewed  all  members  of  the 

d's  staff,  and  now  sat  in  the  police 

"ireedily,  he  inhaled  the  smoke  of 

r'i  for  "March  26,  1949 


a  delayed  cigarette.  A  breath  of  cool  air 
rustled  the  fronds  of  the  date  palms 

He  said  to  Sergeant  Abdullah,  "1  can- 
not weave  without  threads.  The  military 
are  grudging.  We  of  the  civil  services 
are  classed  as  interiors." 

Abdullah  dismissed  the  military  with 
a  sweeping  gesture  of  contempt.  But 
Chafik  went  on  stubbornly,  "The  higher 
the  rank,  the  more  human  becomes  the 
soldier.  Our  general  was  helpful,  his  aide 
lOt" 

"Sir?" 

"I  have  suffered  the  supercilious  corn- 
pan)  of  a  Major  Taimani.  He  escorted 
me  through  the  offices,  but  I  knew  what 
he  was  thinking.  His  lips  smiled,  but  his 
eyes  said.  'You  are  a  policeman.'  Is 
there  a  leper's  mark  on  me  because  I  am 
a  hunter,  not  a  killer,  of  men?" 

The  sergeant's  reply  was  soothing,  and 
presently  Chafik  said.  "Let  us  forget  this 
elegant  taimani.  Tell  me  what  you  dis- 
covered ." 

"Sir.  I  have  trace  of  the  movements  of 
Spiros  after  he  left  the  Oasis  Hotel  in  an- 
swer to  the  telephone  call.  He  was  seen 
near  Ctesiphon  in  a  hired  car.  which  he 
drove  himself.  Still  later,  the  same  car 
was  noticed  outside  the  public  gardens 
which  adjoin  the  city  water  works." 

"Was  anyhodj  with  Spiros?"  the  In- 
spector asked. 

"I  have  no  further  information,  sir.  It 
is  a  poor  offering. " 

The  Inspector  said,  "I  am  not  a  pagan 
god,  but  I  appreciate  offerings,  and  the 
savor  of  this  one  is  exotic.  I  was  about 
to  visit  the  gardens  you  mention." 

"Then  you  knew  Spiros  had  been 
there?"  It  was  a  disappointment. 

"No.  my  dear  Abdullah.  I  am  going  to 
the  gardens  because  of  the  habits  of  a 
certain  man." 

Chafik  took  the  wheel  of  the  car,  drove 
across  Faisal  Square,  threaded  the  traf- 
fic on  Al-Rashid  Street  and  accelerated 
on  Ma'mun  Avenue,  before  he  spoke 
again.  "Let  the  scientists  keep  their  test 
tubes,"  he  said.  "I  prefer  my  records.  I 
insist  on  the  smallest  detail  being  noted 
therein — even  if  a  man  walks  regularly 
w  ith  his  child  in  a  garden  in  the  evening." 

When  they  reached  the  place,  on  the 
inside  bank  of  the  great  loop  of  the  Tigris 
that  embraced  the  city,  he  told  Abdullah 
to  park  discreetly  and  wait.  Then  he 
walked  under  the  slaty  gum  trees  to  a 
bench.  He  sat  watching  the  river. 

CHAFIK  waited  for  an  hour.  Sunset 
made  a  painter's  palette  of  the  desert 
sky.  As  the  ever-changing  colors  grew 
stronger,  he  became  aware  of  brighter 
color  near  him,  a  small  child  running 
along  the  path,  chasing  a  ball. 

He  picked  it  up  and  held  it,  smiling 
invitation  to  the  little  girl.  He  had  no 
young  of  his  own,  but  he  had  a  way  with 
children. 

The  child  in  the  gay  dress  did  not  go 
to  him,  however.  She  stood  shaking  her 
head.  She  said  in  a  solemn  voice,  "Don't 
know  strange  man." 

"But  I  know  you,"  Chafik  said  and 
added,  "you  are  called  Nadhilla?"  The 
little  girl  nodded,  and  he  said  softly, 
"You  have  gazelle's  eyes,  Daughter  of 
Habib." 

He  smiled  at  the  man  who  came  up 
breathing  heavily. 

The  pallid  face  of  Hanna  Habib  was 
lined  with  strain  and  an  anxious  hand 
went  to  the  child's  shoulder  to  draw  her 
protectively  against  him.  Then  he  rec- 
ognized the  Inspector,  and  the  hand  re- 
leased the  shoulder.  He  said,  "I  have 
not  seen  you  here  before." 

"It  is  my  loss.  The  garden  is  beauti- 
ful, and  there  are  elves  in  it."  Chafik 
smiled  again  at  Nadhilla. 

"What  is  lelves?"  she  asked. 

'Tiny  men  with   beards.    No  bigger 
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than  the  nail  of  your  finger,  Nadhilla. 
They  live  in  flowers.  They  prefer  pop- 
pies— "  He  reached  a  hand  toward  a 
red  blossom,  then  snatched  it  back  hur- 
riedly. "Ah,  the  rascal!  He  bit  me. 
Elves  do  not  like  us  grownups,  only  little 
girls  like  you." 

The  child's  laughter  was  the  music  of 
the  sunset.  She  pressed  to  his  knee, 
looked  up  eagerly.  Habib  said  harshly, 
"She  is  too  friendly  with  strangers — " 

"No,  no,  Baba!  This  nice  man,"  Nad- 
hilla told  her  father.  "Not  nasty  man, 
not  other  man — " 

"We  must  go  home."  Habib  hastily 
grasped  his  daughter's  hand. 

"Daddy  very,  very  mad,"  the  child 
confided  to  Chafik.  "Man  take  me 
far — "  A  plump  arm  waved.  "Far,  far 
'way.  Nasty  dirty  man.  But  horse  very 
nice.    Very  funny  horse." 

"She  has  been  with  friends,"  Habib 
explained.  "Come,  little  gazelle,"  he 
said,  tugging  a  reluctant  hand. 

"Very,  very  funny  horse!"  Nadhilla 
wrenched  her  hand  from  her  father's  and 
her  laughter  and  bracelets  tinkled  as  she 
suddenly  strutted  up  the  path,  throwing 
her  chubby  legs  out  stiffly  in  a  miniature 
goose  step.  "How  funny  horse  walk,"  she 
explained  breathlessly.  "This  how  he 
sit!"  she  shouted  joyously,  and  going 
down  on  her  knees,  bowed  her  flushed 
face  to  the  ground. 

"Come!"  Habib  snatched  up  his 
daughter.  "She  becomes  foolish.  She 
imagines  things — "  He  was  incoherent, 
then  found  the  words  to  say,  "It  is  Nad- 
hilla's  bedtime — " 

"Horse  sit  down,  horse  sit  down,"  the 
child  chanted. 

"You  see  how  excited  she  becomes," 
the  father  said  with  agitation.  A  small 
rose-hennaed  hand  waved  as  Nadhilla 
was  carried  away. 

WHEN  he  rejoined  Abdullah  in  the 
car,  Chafik's  thin  face  was  deeply 
lined  with  anger  and  pain. 

The  sergeant  said  anxiously,  "Was  the 
garden,  or  the  one  you  met,  unpleasant?" 

"On  the  contrary,  Abdullah.  The  gar- 
den was  a  miniature  Eden,  suitably 
adorned  by  a  young  Eve.  But  there  was 
also  the  conventional  snake." 

"Not  venomous,  I  trust." 

Inspector  Chafik  flicked  his  cigarette. 
"Judge  for  yourself.  The  snake  is  beside 
you,"  he  said  bitterly.  .  .  . 
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The  next  day  he  sat  at  his  desk 
looked  at  a  report  drafted   in  his 
neat  script.    His  shoulders  were  stoop© 
as  though  he  earned  a  heavy  burden. 

The  report  was  complete,  except  fo 
signature.  Chafik  picked  up  his  pen.  the 
put  it  down.    He  said  to  Abdullah,  "If! 
sign,  God  will  condemn  mc  in  the  ne 
work).   And  if  I  do  not  sign,  my  sur. 
ors  will  condemn  me  in  this  one- 

"There  is  no  justification  for  murd 
sir." 

"You  correctly  reprimand  me.   I  am 
policeman.  Very  well,  let  us  look  at 
thing   as   policemen.     A    few   more  i 
quiries.  An  interrogation.  We  then  hav  \ 
the  killer.   And  more  important,  we^B  y, 
cover  how  Spiros  obtained  access  to     / 
secret  document  and  what  happened  t 
his  translation.   Is  that  sufficient?" 

The  tall  gaunt  sergeant  answered, 
fulfills  our  duty." 

"On  the  contrary,  my  dear  Abdullal 
We  still   would   not  know  how   Spir 
learned  of  the  existence  of  the  docume 
The  one  who  killed  him  could  not  ha 
volunteered  this  information,  otherv 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  to 
Somewhere   lurks   the   real   traitor, 
man  who  gave  the  tip-off,  as  they  sayj 
English.    If  I  sign,  the  smoke  screehT 
scandal  would  conceal  this  man.  The 
fore,  I  shall  not  submit  my  report — y 

The  Inspector  went  to  the  window  I 
stood  looking  out  across  the  drab 
and  the  broad  waterway  of  the  Tis 
Presently  he  said,  "I  should  not  it 
the  horse." 

"Sir?" 

"Did  I  speak,  Abdullah?    The  ha 
grows  worse;  I  do  not  always  hear 
self  talk.   But.  yes,  the  horse.   I  seek 
that  walks  with  a  Prussian  strut,  ur. 
he  be  the  fantasy  of  a  fey  child.  Do 
know  a  horse  that  struts,  that  also  kne 
as  if  in  prayer?" 

The  sergeant  said,  "I  suggest,  sir, 
military  should  be  consulted.    Cava, 
mounts  are  trained  for  strange  thing 

"The  military.   I  am  reminded  of  | 
bruised  ego."   Chafik  shrugged.    "I 
take  this  problem  to  them." 

He  was  delayed  by  routine  work  and 
was  late  afternoon  when  he  went  to 
ministry.    As  usual,  when  he  imagine  ( 
inferiority,  he  was  ingratiating;  a  hat  ■, 
hovered   to   his   sidarah   in   half  salu 
and  half  salaam.    He  asked  to  see  tl 
general's  aide,  hesitating  to  go  to  tl 
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"I    thought    I'd    hetter    ask. 
Some  people  don't  like  cats' 


CIDRIC     ROGERS 


lan  with  nebulous  questions.  A 
»rderly  escorted  him  to  Taimani's 
jid  told  him  the  major  was  in  con- 

and  would  see  him  later, 
led  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  the 
or  looked  around  the  office.  He 
he  handsome  rug,  the  good  fur- 
the  many  maps.  But  there  was 
filing  cabinet.  The  walls  of  his 
stere  office  at  headquarters  were 
nth  cabinets;  remembrance  was 
ng  rain  to  a  parched  ego.  Chafik 
This  man  is  more  decorative 
Beful.  I  shall  tolerate  no  more 
is.  He  lighted  a  cigarette  and 
to  a  more  comfortable  chair. 
\  here,  his  eyes  were  drawn  to 
aphs  above  the  desk.  They  were 

aimani  at  various  stages  in  his 

I  career.   Chafik,  with  a  tolerant 

* :    dmitted  the  major  made  an  effec- 

ure  in  uniform,  especially  when 

eback. 

nspector  was  impelled  from  the 

e  stood  before  three  unusual  pic- 
:  a  fine  horse.   His  absorbed  eyes 

m  one  in  which  the  horse  pawed 

to  the  second  where  it  strutted 
ff  forelegs,  to  the  last  where  the 

nelt,    Major    Taimani    proudly 

;side  the  bowed  head, 
ement   made   a   din   in   Chafik's 
e  did  not  hear  himself  say  breath- 

So  the  horse  was  not  fantasy.  If 
daughter    saw    these    photo- 

"  But  his  policeman's  ear  picked 
click  of  the  closing  door,  and  he 

uickly. 


1ANI  was  leaning  nonchalantly 
nst  the  wall.  Chafik  thought  he 
nething  in  the  major's  face  that 

nonchalance.  Then  there  was 
:  familiar  boredom,  and  he  wasn't 
the  something  which  might  have 
ar. 

I,  here  I  am.  What  do  you  want?" 
i  demanded. 
sh  to  see  the  general — " 

gone." 

ty.  Such  a  courteous  man."  The 
ispector  permitted  himself  brief 
Lion  when  Taimani  flushed,  then 
ckly,  "I  was  admiring  your  horse, 
nishing  animal." 

a  high  school  horse — but  not 

t  is  to  be  regretted,  you  are  obvi- 

tached  to  him.  Who,  then,  is  the 

» 

Englishman.   He  is  no  longer  in 
d."  Taimani  spoke  curtly.  "What 
want  with  the  general?" 
nfidential  matter.   I  will  call  on 


him  in  the  morning.  How  you  must  envy 
the  Englishman.  I  hope,"  Chafik  said, 
"you  enjoy  the  horse  in  his  absence? 
Do  you  keep  it  with  your  own?  I  be- 
lieve you  have  several?" 

Taimani  said  impatiently,  "Yes.  Now 
if  you  will  excuse  me — " 

"A  thousand  pardons."  The  Inspector 
went  to  the  door,  but  stopped  on  the 
threshold  to  say,  "No  doubt  you  keep 
them  on  the  estate  you  recently  inher- 
ited?" 

"Yes,"  the  major  said  irritably. 

Closing  the  door  behind  him,  Chafik 
thought:  Yes,  the  estate  you  inherited 
near  Ctesiphon,  Major.  His  manner  was 
now  authoritative,  but  he  was  too  pre- 
occupied to  notice  the  sentry's  salute  to 
authority  as  he  drove  away. 

ALONE  in  the  car,  he  wove  a  pattern 
Lwith  the  new  and  abundant  threads. 
Presently  he  stopped  near  the  river  where 
the  sunset  was  reflected  in  the  sluggish 
water.  Blood  red  predominated,  and 
Chafik  announced,  "This  ominous  color 
also  predominates  in  my  design — "  He 
heard  himself  and  angrily  clattered  the 
gears  as  he  turned  the  car. 

He  had  gone  less  than  a  block  when 
the  fear  came  to  him. 

Shock  took  color  from  his  face.  He 
pulled  up  by  the  officer  on  traffic  duty 
at  the  intersection  of  Bank  Street  and 
said  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  "Did  I? 
Was  I  so  excited  I  did  not  hear  myself? 
Did  I  say — " 

"Sir?" 

Chafik  said  harshly,  "Give  me  your 
gun." 

He  dropped  it  on  the  seat  and  drove 
off  rapidly.  Al-Rashid  Street  was  clut- 
tered with  traffic,  but  he  wove  through 
it  recklessly,  crossed  the  Saa'dun  Square 
at  a  diagonal,  and  fled  up  the  broad  ave- 
nue behind  his  screaming  siren. 

He  reached  the  quiet  garden  where 
Hanna  Habib  usually  walked  with  his 
daughter  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Al- 
ready the  sunset  was  beginning  to  fade. 
He  snatched  up  the  gun,  jumped  from 
the  car,  and  ran. 

The  main  path  was  hedged  by  clumps 
of  oleander  and  tamarisk.  Chafik  stopped 
in  the  shadow  of  a  tree.  He  heard  the 
pealing  laughter  of  a  child  and  ran  again. 

He  turned  a  bend  and  saw  Nadhilla 
skipping  toward  him,  her  bright  eager 
face  turned  up  to  her  flying  ball.  Hanna 
Habib  walked  with  his  eyes  down,  un- 
aware of  danger. 

To  the  right  of  the  path,  where  dark 
green  foliage  mingled  with  the  coral 
blossom,  Chafik  saw  something  move.  A 
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Frick  and  Frock,  comedy  stars 
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hand,  gripping  a  revolver,  parted  the 
screen  of  oleanders. 

Chafik  fired. 

He  heard  the  bullet  cut  through  the 
tangled  bushes,  telling  him  he  had 
missed,  and  threw  himself  flat  as  death 
passed.  Fear  was  paralyzing.  Then  he 
thought:  I  must  not  lie  here.  God,  the 
Compassionate,  give  me  courage.  The 
child— 

Chafik  pulled  his  knees  up  under  him 
and  rose  as  another  bullet  scorched  his 
cheek.  And  he  fired  in  return,  the  ham- 
mer blow  of  one  explosion  crashing  upon 
another,  as  he  walked  steadily  in  on  the 
man  hidden  behind  the  oleanders. 

When  he  was  halfway  across  the  seem- 
ing infinity  of  the  path,  Chafik  saw  the 
man  pitch  forward.  He  heard  the  harsh 
laboring  of  torn  lungs.  He  was  without 
pity  and  fired  his  last  shot  coldly  and  de- 
liberately into  the  bent  head.  With  a 
final  convulsion  the  body  rolled  over  at 
his  feet. 

His  hands  trembled  as  he  reached  for 
a  cigarette.  Inspector  Chafik  had  never 
known  Kurdish  tobacco  to  taste  so  sweet. 
And  looking  at  the  once  handsome  face 
of  the  dead  man,  he  said,  "You  do  not 
wear  death  as  decoratively  as  you  once 
wore  your  uniform,  Major  Taimani." 

THE  general  said  to  the  little  man 
perched  uncomfortably  on  the  edge 
of  the  chair,  "I  can  hardly  credit  it.  Tai- 
mani a  traitor,  and  Hanna  Habib — " 

"It  is  the  way  they  work.  Excellency. 
I  mean  the  people  who  employed  Spiros. 
They  exploit  weakness.  This  Taimani 
was  a  candle  burning  in  daytime,  gutted 
by  his  extravagances.  So  they  sent 
Spiros  with  a  tempting  offer.  So  safe. 
So  undefiling  to  the  hands.  He  only  had 
to  say  the  document  was  in  existence  and 
name  the  watchdog  who  guarded  it. 
They  paid  him  well.  But  Spiros  knew  he 
could  not  tempt  Habib.  So  he  stole  Ha- 
bib's  only  treasure — " 

"What  greater  treasure  than  a  child?" 
The  general  sighed,  remembering  the 
years.  "Go  on,"  he  said  harshly. 

"Spiros  hid  the  kidnaped  Nadhilla  on 
Taimani's  estate.  Did  Taimani  know? 
Perhaps.  But  he  was  in  the  Smyrniot"s 
power.  Spiros  then  named  the  ransom  to 
Habib.  Access  to  the  document.  In  the 
way  of  kidnapers,  he  surely  warned  the 
father  he  would  never  see  the  child  again 
if  he  came  to  us.  What  could  he  do?" 
Chafik  turned  to  conceal  emotion.  Then 
he  spoke  again  as  a  policeman  should 
speak.   "Habib  fulfilled  the  terms.    One 


wonders  why,  after  Nadhilla  was  safe, 
he  did  not  ask  our  help — " 

The  general  said  compassionately, 
"Fear  would  always  remain  for  the  tor- 
tured father." 

"This  one  was  also  your  faithful 
watchdog,  Excellency.  When  his  daugh- 
ter was  returned  he  went  to  the  hotel.  He 
entered  the  room,  snatched  up  the  docu- 
ment, shot  Spiros,  and  left.  He  took  all 
that  was  on  the  desk.  The  original  docu- 
ment was  returned  unsoiled  to  the  ar- 
chives. All  this  became  clear  to  me  when 
I  talked  to  the  child  in  that,  then,  pleas- 
ant garden.  She  also  gave  me  the  clue  to 
the  real  traitor." 

"But  I  am  mystified  why  Taimani 
rushed  to  kill  her." 

"Because  of  my  habit — " 

"What?" 

"You  have  heard  me  speak  my 
thoughts.  I  cannot  break  the  habit.  I 
was  searching  for  the  performing  horse 
which  Nadhilla  had  seen  in  the  place 
where  she  was  confined.  When  I  saw  the 
photographs  in  Taimani's  office,  I  had 
found  the  animal,  and  exclaimed  the  fact 
aloud.  And  in  my  excitement  I  failed 
to  hear  myself."  The  Inspector  made  no 
attempt  this  time  to  hide  anguish.  "My 
carelessness  put  the  life  of  the  little  Nad- 
hilla in  jeopardy.  Overhearing,  Taimani 
was  in  a  panic.  If  it  were  proved  that 
the  child  was  hidden  on  his  estate,  it 
might  hang  him.  So  he  went  to  destroy 
the  witness.  God  warned  me." 

Inspector  Chafik  rose.  It  was  easier  to 
say  what  he  had  to  say  standing  erect 
like  a  soldier.  "I  killed  Taimani,  Excel- 
lency!" 

"A  traitor's  death  is  unimportant — " 

"But  I  killed  him  deliberately.  To 
silence  him." 

The  general  raised  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows.   "Explain." 

"I  have  not  yet  submitted  a  report  on 
Hanna  Habib.  Only  you  and  I  know  he 
took  the  document,  and  why.  Only  you 
and  I  know  he  killed  Spiros.  A  tortured 
father,  as  you  yourself  have  said,  Ex- 
cellency. But  also  a  very  faithful  watch- 
dog. Now  to  be  trusted  doubly?  Do 
you  want  to  lose  him?  And  shall  we  take 
happiness  from  the  bright  face  of  a 
child?" 

The  questions  were  left  suspended  in  a 
long  silence.  While  Chafik  waited,  the 
general  fitted  a  cigarette  into  his  amber 
holder.  When  he  looked  up,  his  hard 
face  softened,  and  he  said,  "Surely,  it  is 
sufficient  the  report  has  been  made  to 
God." 
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THE  GREEN  FIELDS  BEYOND 


Continued  from  /><;;:<•  18 


Kb  Hardesty  even  has  that.    He 
|^en  had  on  long  pants  till  Christ- 

"  said  her  father.  "Well,  give 
chap  time."  He  picked  up  his 
d  found  his  place 
itched  the  silver  bow  firmly  and 
the  thread.  She  arranged  a  belt 
r  around  the  waist  and  tacked 
middle  a  small  cluster  of  pink 
low  and  blue  twists  of  cotton 
d  into  an  indistinct  resemblance 
uds. 

ought  of  Bub  Hardesty  and  his 
pants;  of  his  wetly  combed, 
with  the  rampant  cowlick;  of 
hge,  varying  voice  and  how  he 
nearly  so  tall  as  she.  She  knew 
would  dance  with  her — once, 
first,  as  good  manners  decreed — 
t  she  would  not  see  him  again 
e  dance  was  over  and  he  would 
•r  home.  She  knew  that,  coerced 
lother.  he  hated  it  all  as  much  as 
■lissa,  did. 

ought  of  Alex  Hardesty  and  al- 
ughed  at  her  father's  mistake  in 
g  that  Florine  would — that  she 
nd  him  trotting  after  a  girl  no- 
had  asked  to  bring  to  the  party 
't  be  caught  dead  bringing, 
said  to  herself  with  the  old  feel- 
lf-scorn  and  heartache  and  puz- 
that  this  should  be  so. 
Hardesty  was  twenty-three.  He 
onsider  any  sort  of  commingling 
orine's  crowd  on  a  level  with 
ing.  He  was  a  college  graduate, 
his  own  car.  And  he  had,  as 
elissa's  father  seemed  to  know, 
tion  that,  while  it  might  be  un- 
to people  like  parents,  held  a 
fascination  for  the  girls  of  the 
Not  only  Florine's  contempo- 
>ut  other  and  much  older  girls, 
elissa.  The  very  idea  of  his 
r  to  Florine's  dance  made  her 
Or  she  thought  that  it  did. 
ked  you."  said  Melissa's  father, 
iknow  how  to  dance." 
arted,  realizing  now  that  he  had 


spoken  before,  seeing  that  his  hook  was 
again  closed  around  his  linger. 

"\  es.  Father.  We  used  to    some  girls 

and  1  used  to  practice  in  the  gym  aftci 
school.  I've  known  how  to  dance  loi 
ages."  She  said  it  with  an  air  and  held 
her  chin  up.  She  did  not  tell  him  how 
the  minute  a  hoy  put  his  arm  around 
her  to  dance  with  her,  she  Stiffened  all 
up  .md  siepped  on  his  feel  and  forgot 
everything  she  had  learned  about 
dancing  She  did  not  tell  him  how  often, 
how  doggedly,  when  she  was  sure  he 
and  Aunt  C  athenne  would  not  hear  her.  j 
she  had  practiced  alone  in  her  room  to 
radio  music  and  with  a  small,  siiaiglu 
chair  as  a  partner. 
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PAUL   HAMLIN 


Its  A  Date 

calendar  proclaims  it's  spring — 
ly  should  I  doggedly  protest? 
1,  chums,  I  do  not  choose  to  sing 
/ith  mustard  plasters  on  my  chest. 

ive  a  cold.  My  nose  is  red. 

ly  feet  are  ice.   Like  fire,  my  head. 

while  my  back  plays  host  to  chills, 
will  not  toast  the  daffodils. 

sy  cower  timidly  in  pots — 
Jot  yet  do  they  bespangle  lawns, 
know  this  hoax,  this  plot  of  plots, 
id  greet  March  21st  with  yawns. 

— MARGARET    F1SHBACK 


11  1SSA  wondered  why  her  lathei 
had  suddenly  decided  to  ask  he i  all 
these  questions  and  hoped  that  he  was 
through  now.  It  had  been  better  when 
he  hadn't  noticed  her  at  all. 

She  shook  out  the  thick,  pink  cotton 
folds  and  stood  up,  holding  the  dress 
against  her. 

"It's  finished,*1  she  said.  "I  have  a 
band  oi  pink  and  blue  rosebuds  to  wear 
in  my  hair." 

"1  et's  see."  Her  father  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  plucked  up  a  fold  of  the 
dress  and  felt  it.  "Ah,  yes,"  he  said. 
"Very  pretty ." 

She  would  have  left  then,  to  go  up- 
stairs and  lay  the  dress  across  her  bed. 
ready  to  put  on  when  supper  was  over. 
Her  father's  voice  stopped  her. 
"Ah — "  he  said,  and  hesitated. 
She  waited,  holding  the  pink  stuff 
bunched  in  her  arms. 

"What  about  that  brown  thing  you 
wear  on  Sundays?"  he  asked.  "The 
velvet.  Wouldn't  that  be  more  suitable?" 
"Oh,  no.  Father."  Because  of  his 
ignorance,  she  dared  be  lofty.  "That's 
short  and  it  has  sleeves."  She  repeated 
a  former  statement  with  the  same  pride 
she  had  felt  before.  "This  dance  is 
formal." 

"I  see."   He  got  up  and  came  to  her 
and  felt  the  material  again.    "Where  did 
you  get  this?  Did  your  Aunt 
Catherine—?" 

"Aunt  Catherine  gave  me 
ten  dollars  for  Christmas," 
Melissa  explained.  "She  said 
I  was  to  put  it  aside  for  grad- 
uation. I  graduate  in  Febru- 
ary and  I'll  have  to  have  a 
dress  then,  a  nice  one.  But 
when  Florine  asked  me  to 
her  dance  and  said  it  was 
formal—" 

He  cut  in  on  her.  "Did 
you  lell  your  aunt  about 
needing  a  formal  dress?" 

Melissa  hung  her  head. 
"Yes,  Father.  But  she  said 
the  brown  velvet  was  plenty 
good  enough.  She  said  I  was 
too  young,  anyway,  to  wear 
a  formal  dress.  So  I  bought 
this  with  the  ten  dollars.  I 
had  to,  Father!" 

"How  old  are  you,  Me- 
lissa?" His  voice  was  gentle 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  was 
feeling  ashamed  that  he  had 
to  ask  her. 

"I'll  be  twenty  in  June," 
she  said,  and  winced,  mis- 
understanding his  look  of 
amazement.  She  didn't  know 
it  was  because  he  had  lost 
track  of  the  years.  She 
thought  it  was  because  she 
was  younger  than  any  girl 
her  age  had  a  right  to  be. 
Younger  and  dumber,  Me- 
lissa thought  with  familiar 
bitterness. 

Then  some  small  hint  of 
what  he  had   been  probing 


WEEK-END  TEST  "proves: 
Cleaner,  more  soothing  shaves 


Don't  just  guess  what  gives 
you  the  best  shave  —  make 
this  Molle  "Week-end  Test." 

1  Let  your  beard  grow  during 
the  week  end. 

2.  Monday  morning,  when  your 
whiskers  are  at  their  longest 
and  toughest,  put  your 
present  cream  on  half  your 
face. 

*>  Put  Molle1,  the  heavier  brush- 
less  cream,  on  the  other  half 
of  your  face.  Spread  it  thin! 

^  Go  over  your  face  JUST 
ONCE  with  your  razor,., 
and  feel  the  difference. 
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FEEL  THE    DIFFERENCE 


Double  your  money  back  .  •  • 


...  if  Molle  does  not  give  you  the  best 
shave  you  ever  had  in  your  life.  Get 
a  tube  today. 

If  this  test  does  not  convince  you, 
just  mail  us  back  the  Molle'  tube. 
Address,  Box  49,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


"It's  the  Birdcallers'  Convention,  and  I  can't  turn  this  off!" 
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Is  your  radio  getting  out  of  hand?  Is  it  giving 
you  the  bird  instead  of  your  favorite  station? 
Don't  despair— turn  your  set  over  to  the  serv- 
iceman who  displays  the  Sylvania  sign.  He 
has  accurate  Sylvania  test  equipment  to  hunt 
out  trouble.  He  has  the  skill  to  put  your  set 
in  top-notch  shape.  He'll  use  those  wonderful 
Sylvania  radio  tubes  to  give  you  better-than- 
ever  reception.  No  wonder  so  many  people 
look  to  the  Sylvania  sign  as  the  guide  to  de- 
pendable radio  service! 
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Karl  fi/oSSorn 


Charles  Laurie  has  been  operating  service 
stations  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  since  1940. 
His  headquarters  are  at  25th  Avenue  and 
Irving  St.  He  and  his  experts  handle  thou- 
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"Yes,  sir!  I  use  Macmillan  Oil  in  my  own  car. 

So  do  all  my  men. 
For  smooth  motor  performance  there's 
no  oil  like  Macmillan  Ring-Free. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
when  you  use  Macmillan  regularly/' 
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)CIS  WIAI  IT  It 


Mr.  Laurie  knows  why  Macmillan  Ring- 
Free  Oil  improves  motor  performance. 
The  special  qualities  of  this  oil  pro- 
duced by  the  patented  Macmillan  re- 
fining system  guarantee  fast  lubrica- 
tion ...  carbon  removal. .  .cleaner, 
smoother-running  motors. 

Car  experts  throughout  the  nation  — thousands  of  service  station  and 
garage  men— choose  and  use  Macmillan  Ring-Free  Oil  in  their  own  cars. 
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for  caught  her  and  she  said,  "Father!" 
She  held  out  the  pink  dress  at  arm's 
length  and  studied  it.  "Father,  is  it  all 
right?  You  don't  think  it's  funny-look- 
ing, or  like  a  nightgown?" 

"Of  course  not."  He  said  it  quickly 
and  heartily  and  gave  her  two  brisk  little 
pats  on  the  shoulder.  "It's  a  lovely  dress. 
You'll  be  belle  of  the  ball."    • 

She  turned  from  him  to  the  door  and 
so  did  not  see  his  frown.  But  as  she 
reached  her  room  upstairs,  a  door 
banged  below  and  she  heard  her  father's 
voice  speaking  to  Aunt  Catherine.  He 
spoke  at  some  length  and  he  sounded 
angry. 

A  LITTLE  later  Aunt  Catherine  came 
upstairs  to  say  that  supper  was 
ready.  She  could  have  called  up  from 
the  hall  below,  as  she  usually  did,  but  she 
came  upstairs.  She  came  into  Melissa's 
room  and  looked  at  the  pink  dress  and 
said  that  Melissa  was.  clever  to  have  been 
able  to  make  it.  She  asked  if  Melissa 
would  like  to  borrow  her  fur  coat. 

"It's  stopped  sleeting,"  she  said,  "but 
it's  mighty  cold." 

As  they  went  downstairs  together, 
Aunt  Catherine  said,  "You  should  have 
told  me,  Melissa.  You  should  have 
made  me  understand."  Aunt  Catherine 
was  reproachful.  Aunt  Catherine  was 
passing  the  buck  because  she  couldn't 
bear,  alone,  the  blame  for  this. 

Yet,  after  supper,  when  Melissa  had 
dressed  and  had  come  into  the  sitting 
room  to  show  them,  Aunt  Catherine  felt 
her  conscience  ease.  Under  the  bunchy, 
awkward  lines  of  the  pink  cotton,  the 
girl's  slim  figure  showed  in  suppleness 
and  grace.  Her  cheeks  were  pink  with 
excitement  and  her  big  dark  eyes  shone 
with  wistfulness  and  hope.  She  had  not 
used  lipstick — she  owned  none — but  her 
mouth  was  warm  and  curved  and  wait- 
ing. 

"You  look  lovely,  Melissa,  my  dear," 
Aunt  Catherine  said  thickly.  "Just 
lovely." 

But  she  knew  that  Melissa's  appeal 
lay  chiefly  in  her  youth  and  that  to  the 
boys  and  girls  at  the  party,  themselves 


young,  it  would  hold  no  novelty  an  r 
allure.  .  .  . 

Melissa  stood  in  the  archway  tha 
from  the  big  drawing  room  to  the  hi 
the  Hardestys'  home.  It  was  near 
stairs  and  she  had,  an  hour  or  so 
made  the  mistake  of  sitting  on  t 
stairs.  Mrs.  Hardesty's  hostess  eye 
lighted  upon  her  and  she  had  sent 
Hardesty  to  dance  with  Melissa, 
after  that,  Bub  Hardesty  had  da: 
with  her  too,  for  the  second  time.  Me 
had  seen  Mrs.  Hardesty  persuading 
to. 

So   now   she   stood   because   it 
strangely,  less  conspicuous  to  stand, 
tried  to  look  bright  and  interested,  a; 
didn't  matter  whether  she  danced  or 
watched. 

It  was  a  good  dance.  There  was  i 
an  orchestra:  the  piano  and  a  banjo i 
a  saxophone.  There  were  festoon  i 
twisted  colored  paper  high  around  i 
walls;  the  Christmas  tree  still  rear' 
green  and  pointed  head  between  i 
front  windows,  and  its  electric  can 
were  lighted  and  glittering.  The 
and  girls  wore  fancy  paper  hats  ai 
had  been  provided  with  confetti  ti 
at  one  another,  and  with  paper  b 
blow  when  it  would  be  midnight 
New  Year.  Some  of  them  were  n 
ing  for  midnight  to  blow  their  ho 
added  their  din  now  to  the  mu 
laughter. 

Melissa   held   her  paper   hat 
hands.     She  watched  the  danc 
every  now  and  then  she  remem 
tap  her  foot  to  the  music.    She 
and  nodded  whenever  she  caught 
eye.     She  did  not  try  to  catch 
eye.    That  would  have  been  like 
and  the  same  pride  that  held  her 
in  the  archway  kept  her  from  see! 
reluctant  charity.    In  a  way,  it  w; 
fixion,  but  there  was  no  one  to  bl; 
herself.     She  had  known.     It  h; 
pened  before — the  same  thing  eve: 
she  went  to  a  party. 

She  had  thought — had  kidded 
— that  it  might  be  different  this  ti 
cause  it  was  formal  and  she  was 
a  formal  dress.   The  dress  had  see 
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COLLIER'S 


'Now  that  you've  asked  me  to  marry 
you,  I  can  confess  that  my  love  for  you 
is  retroactive  as  of  last  April  twenty-sixth" 
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"We  let  that  new  kid  into  the  gang 


ST»KLE»    BCRENSTAIK 


1  to  her  when  she  had  planned 
ade  it:  the  soft  color  like  the  in- 
a  rose,  and  the  gleams  of  silver 
e  little  nosegay  at  her  waist, 
when  she  had  left  Aunt  Cather- 
at  upstairs  in  Florine's  room  and 
me  downstairs  to  the  party,  she 
vn  almost  at  once  that  it  was 
The  girls'  eyes  had  told  her. 
j  not  one  of  them  wore  cotton.    You 
idn't.  she  knew  now — not  in  winter. 
!  was  Florine  in  blue  taffeta  with 
beads  and  earrings;  there  was  Mary 
Tucker  in  bright  red  velvet;  there 
Lucille  Cheatham  in  black  velvet 
her  shoulders  bare, 
nt  Catherine  should  have  told  her. 
ie  had.    Melissa  remembered  now 
nt*s  distress — remembered  when  it 
late  to  do  any  good.    And  with 
ce  fiery,  she  remembered  her  fa- 
question,  "Is  it  a  nightgown?"  But 
should  have  told  her  in  words,  if 
ere  too  dumb  to  catch  hints.    They 
dn't  have  let  her  come, 
ken  she  got  home,  however  late  it 
be,  she  would  burn  the  dress  in 
mace.    The  very  thought  of  it  and 
>w  she  looked  in  it  made  her  feel 
The  hours  when  she  must  stand 
wearing  it,  chained  in  it,  stretched 
1  to  the  end  of  time. 


Melissa  knew  it  wasn't  the  dress 
itself.  There  had  been  other 
informal  ones,  when  Melissa's 
:s  had  been  enough  like  those  of 
ther  girls  not  to  set  her  apart.  Yet 
had  been  the  same  standing  alone 
chways,  the  same  watching  and 
ering  and  slow,  seeping  despair, 
was  something  else — some  secret 
he  other  girls  had  found  the  answer 

had  been  born  knowing. 

straightened  her  shoulders  and  set 
eeth.      She   watched   and   listened 

Iter  a  time,  she  went  upstairs  again 
arine's  room. 

:  went  first  to  the  bed  to  see  that 
Catherine's  coat  was  all  right.  She 
i  it  from  under  several  others  and 
d  it  on  top  and  smoothed  the  soft 
Then  she  sat  down  at  the  dressing 
and  combed  her  hair  and  straight- 

a-'s  for  March  26.  1949 
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cned  the  band  of  pink  and  blue  rosebuds 
and  adjusted  the  silver  bow  at  her  neck- 
line. She  looked  past  the  burning  cheeks 
and  the  eyes  that  were  brilliant  with 
misery. 

It's  something  they  know  that  I  don't, 
Melissa  thought.  Oh,  why  don't  I  know 
if 

She  thought  of  Florine,  tilting  up  her 
face  to  laugh  at  her  partner,  turning  her 
head  to  call  out  to  another  boy.  When 
Florine  turned  her  head,  her  hair  swished 
and  shimmered  on  her  shoulders.  It 
seemed  somehow  like  a  silken  challenge. 
When  Florine  laughed,  she  caught  her 
lower  lip  in  her  teeth  and  looked  side- 
wise  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

Melissa  tried  it,  watching  herself  in 
the  mirror.  She  tried  swishing  her  hair. 
But  it  wasn't  the  same.  With  Florine. 
it  looked  easy  and  natural  and  charming. 
With  her,  Melissa,  it  just  looked  silly. 

It  was  more  than  clothes  and  challeng- 
ing hair  and  sidewise  eyes.  It  was  some- 
thing inside,  underneath,  and  deep.  The 
motions  alone  were  no  good. 

Like  dancing,  she  thought.  She  knew 
how  to  do  it;  she  was  good  at  it — when 
she  danced  with  another  girl  or  the  chair 
up  in  her  room.  But  dancing  with  a  boy 
— the  instant  he  touched  her,  she  forgot 
how,  and  she  stiffened  and  stumbled. 
And  somewhere  here  lay  the  key  to  the 
mystery. 

She  crossed  her  arms  on  the  dressing 
table  and  leaned  her  hot  forehead  on 
them. 

Tell  me,  she  thought.  Teach  me  what 
it  is. 

When  she  went  downstairs  again  and 
took  up  her  post  in  the  archway,  she  saw 
that  something  had  happened.  There 
was  an  excitement  in  the  girls  that  made 
them  shrill,  and  even  the  older  people 
were  twittering,  though  not  altogether 
pleasurably. 

It  was  Alex  Hardcsty.  Through  some 
miracle — or  mischance — he  had  showed 
up  at  his  own  home  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
and  more  strangely  (considering  the 
stories  one  heard)  he  was  very  nearly 
sober.  He  was  talking  with  his  parents 
and  the  group  of  older  people,  leaning  an 
elbow  on  the  mantel  and  knocking  ashes 
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When  you  ask  for 
Haig  &  Haig  by  the  drink 
. . .  or  by  the  bottle,  you're 
ordering  "Scotch"  with 
a  322-year-old  reputation. 
Every  mellow  drop  reflects 
the  world-wide  prestige 
of  the  House  of  Haig— 
Scotland's  oldest  distillers. 
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from  his  cigarette  onto  the  hearth. 
Melissa  took  in  the  lithe  and,  perhaps, 
studied  grace  of  his  pose,  the  practiced 
flippancy  of  his  manner.  She  saw  how 
his  occasional  glance  at  the  party  was 
one  of  indulgence. 

She  saw  Mrs.  Hardesty  move  close  to 
Alex  and  speak  confidentially,  urgently, 
with  one  small,  telltale  gesture  toward 
Melissa. 

Melissa  was  terrified.  Her  breath 
came  dry  and  gusty  and  she  looked 
around  quickly,  searching  a  way  of 
escape  that  would  not  seem  either  rude 
or  foolish. 

She  felt  the  flutter  that  went  through 
the  girls;  she  saw  their  eyes  on  her  in 
derision. 

Alex  Hardesty,  their  eyes  said,  was  be- 
ing shanghaied  into  dancing  with  Me- 
lissa, of  all  people.  They  would  tease 
him  about  it  later. 

MELISSA'S  heart  thudded  in  her 
throat  and  her  hands  tore  pieces 
from  the  fancy  paper  hat,  but  she  held 
her  head  high  and  hardened  her  jaw.  She 
didn't  know  that  she  was  scowling  too. 

She  braced  herself  against  the  wall 
and  mumbled  an  ungracious,  "How  do 
you  do,"  and  barely  remembered  to  nod 
as  Mrs.  Hardesty,  the  introduction 
achieved,  bustled  off  with  a  word  about 
refreshments. 

Alex  was  smiling.  It  was  a  lopsided, 
world-weary  smile.  He  raised  one  blond 
eyebrow  as  if  he  found  the  situation 
mildly  amusing.  Melissa  noticed  that 
his  eyes  were  green  and  it  increased  her 
panic.  There  was  something  Mephisto- 
phelean about  green  eyes. 

"You  look  as  if  you  want  to  bite  me," 
Alex  said.  "Nobody's  making  you  dance 
with  me,  you  know." 

"Aren't  they?"  said  Melissa,  unthink- 
ing. If  she  broke  away  now  and  ran  up- 
stairs, it  would  be  the  end.  She  could 
never  face  the  girls  again,  or  anyone  else 
in  this  town. 

She  sucked  in  her  breath  and  said, 
"Thank  you,  I'd  love  to  dance." 

Alex  laughed.  "Lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
if  I  ever  saw  one.  Why  are  you  afraid  of 
me?"  For  some  reason,  he  seemed  rather 
pleased. 

"I'm  not,"  denied  Melissa,  still  scowl- 
ing. 

Alex  laughed  again.  He  took  the 
mangled  paper  hat  from  her  and  tossed  it 
into  a  corner.  He  slipped  his  arm  around 
the  pink  and  silver  waist  and  led  Melissa 
through  a  few  dance  steps. 

"Unlax,  angel,"  he  said  softly.  "You'll 
crack  your  vertebrae,  and  mine  too."  He 
held  her  more  closely  than  any  other  boy 
had  ever  held  her. 

She  caught  a  whiff  of  liquor — a  faint 


one — and  tried  to  draw  back,  but  heh 
her  firmly  and  put  his  check  agai 
her  hair. 

"Your  hair  smells  like  wind  in  a  clo 
field,"  he  said. 

Alex's  line.  She'd  heard  about  it.  5 
stumbled. 

"I  told  you,"  he  said.  "Let  youn 
go.  Don't  think  about  your  feet.  Th 
about  me.  I'm  the  catch  of  the  eveni 
didn't  you  know?  And  you're  danc 
with  me — you,  a  scared  little  girl 
pink,  homemade  dress." 

Melissa  pushed  back  and  lool 
him.  She  was  angry  now  and  she 
care  any  more. 

"You  don't  have  to  dance  with 
she  said.  "And  I'd  just  as  sooi 
wouldn't." 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "you'll  nev 
ahead  that  way.    And  stop  scowlin 
don't  you?  Tell  me — what's  your 
Melissa? — Tell  me,  Melissa,  havi 
ever  been  kissed?" 

Her  eyes  glittered  at  him  sudden 
unaccountable  warmth  ran  through 
veins.     She  forgot  that  the  other 
were  probably  still  watching.    She  f< 
to  worry  about  missing  a  step.    Fi 
new-stirring  instinct,  she  let  her  las 
droop. 

"What  a  question!"  she  said.  "Do* 
of  times,  of  course." 

Alex  chuckled.  "You're  lying, 
said.  "But  you're  learning."  A  | 
later,  he  said,  "You're  dancing  lj 
dream.  I  told  you  you  would,  soon'i 
coughed  up  that  ramrod." 

The  music  stopped  and  Alex  hel 
wrist  until  it  began  again.  They  d; 
the  next  dance  and  the  one  after 
and  Melissa  knew,  finally,  what  it 
to  dance.  But  her  pride  still  troi 
her. 

"I  told  you  you  don't  have  to, 
said.    "And  plenty  of  the  other 
dying  to  dance  with  you." 

Thus  do  the  best  of  women,  soi 
has  said,  sell  their  sex  for  nothing 

"Let  'em  die,"  said  Alex.     "H 
that's  what  they  are.     But  I'm 
and  weary  man  and  you're  do 
good." 

Alex  was  twenty-three.     It 
that  he  was  really  enjoying  himself  i 
role  of  roue  that  Melissa  so  gene 
and  obviously  bestowed  upon  hi 
it  may  be  that  he  was  only  being  pe 

He  sat  with  her  at  supper;  he  br 
her  food  to  her  and  waited  on  he 
pampered  her — and  watched  her  si 
laxing  with   a   feeling  of   having 
something  noble,  like  an  adult  Boy 

Melissa,    with    a    budding    wi: 
recognized  it  for  what  it  was,  but 
not  unaware  of  its  advantages, 
that  the  other  girls  weren't  laug 
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"Oh!   Now  I  remember!   I  forgot  to  pay  my 
income  tax.    That's  why  I  had  that  balance!" 
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"Whatta  you  care?   Think  of  all  that 
extra  dough  we'll  get  from  television!" 


HANK     KCTCHAM 


low.     She  saw  that  Mrs.  Hardesty, 
at  first  had  been  sweetly  patroniz- 
es looking  at  her  now  with  a  mix- 
respect  and  disapproval.    She  saw 
le  had  been  right  all  along  about 
lancing.     She  could  do  it,  but  she 
till  unsure  as  to  why  she  could,  so 
nly. 
icse  things  she  saw,  but  in  her  heart. 
Ifined  and  as  yet  unrecognized,  there 
more.     A  world   was  opening  its 
to  receive  Melissa. 
Iwas  nearing  midnight.    The  orches- 
layed  a  waltz  and  the  lights  had  been 
inticjlly  lowered. 

flissa's   feet  were   following  Alex's 
jthly:  the  warm  feeling  was  running 
veins  again. 

n   going  to   kiss  you."  Alex  said. 

don't  look  so  alarmed.    Everybody 

everybody   else   at   midnight   on 

Year's  Eve." 

He  hands  of  the  mantel  clock  were 

meeting.     He   grasped  her  arm 

dragged  her  through  the  archway  to 

[>ack  of  the  hall. 

)on't  look  so  scared,"  he  said  again, 
told  me  you've  been  kissed  dozens 
les.     Remember?" 
le  stood  before  him  with  her  hands 
bed  tightly  together.     She  was  will- 
land  wondering,  and  ready  at  last, 
smiled  his  lopsided  smile.     He 
lis  finger  tips  under  Melissa's  chin 
bending,    he    lightly    kissed    her 
;ring,   waiting  mouth.     Then   sud- 
he  caught  her  close  and  kissed 
lard. 

:lissa  trembled  and  her  heart  beat 

And  yet — she  was  obscurely  dis- 

linted.     When  a  man  kissed  you,  it 

supposed   to   shake  you — to  your 

is.    You  were  swept  away.    You  fell 

>ve   with    him.    automatically,    and 

tually  you  married  him.     No  other 

had    ever   been    described    in    her 

tier's  teachings  or  in  the  books  her 

per  had  given  her  to  read. 

it  Melissa  wasn't  swept  away.     She 

lexcited  and  even  thrilled,  but  her 

felt  marvelously  clear.    Dimly,  she 

to  feel  a  little  proud  of  herself, 
len  Alex  released  her.  she  saw  that 
pyes  were  dark   and  strange.     Her 
s.  against  his  chest,  felt  the  thudding 
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of  his  heart.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  with 
his  old  air  ot  amusement,  but  Melissa 
caught  an  unsteadiness  in  his  voice. 

"You're  a  right  sweet  child,"  said 
Alex  and.  by  the  stress  he  put  on  the  last 
word.  Melissa  knew  that  he  was  trying  to 
regain  his  previous,  superior  footing.  At 
the  moment,  she  felt  older  than  he. 

The  veil  of  mystery  was  lifting  and 
warmly,  wclcomingly,  she  glimpsed  the 
powers  within  her  that  were  unfolding 
in  life  and  knowledge. 

"We  must  go  back  to  the  other  room." 
she  said.  "Your  mother  will  be  wonder- 
ing." 

ALEX  took  her  home.  At  her  door,  he 
i  would  have  kissed  her  again.  He 
did.  in  tact,  plead  with  her  to  let  him. 
But  she  held  him  off,  lightly  touching  his 
cheek  in  a  way  she  had  seen  Florine  do 
with  her  suitors.  She  turned  her  head 
a  little,  so  that  her  hair  swished  on  her 
shoulders,  and  looked  at  him  sidewise 
from  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

"Thanks  for  everything."  she  said,  and 
she  closed  the  door  between  them. 

She  was  startled  to  find  that  her  father 
was  still  up.  He  came  to  the  sitting-room 
door  to  meet  her,  wearing  a  robe  and 
slippers.  His  hair  was  tousled.  He  held 
one  of  his  dusty-looking  books  as  if  it  had 
been  his  reading  that  had  kept  him  up. 

"Melissa,"  he  said,  "was  it  all  right? 
Did  you  have  a  good  time?  Was — did 
they  like  your  dress?" 

She  smiled.  It  was  a  smile  that  was 
part  worldly  and  part  motherly.  "I  had 
a  wonderful  time."  She  reached  up  and 
gently  smoothed  his  tousled  hair.  "You 
were  a  dear  to  worry,"  she  said.  "But 
you  needn't  have." 

She  gathered  up  her  pink  cotton  skirts 
and  started  up  the  stairs.  She  stopped 
and  turned,  and  her  hair  swished  on  her 
shoulders. 

"Go  to  bed,"  she  commanded  him. 
"It's  late." 

In  her  prim,  narrow  bed,  she  lay  with 
her  eyes  closed,  seeing  against  the  lids 
the  new  green  world  that  stretched  away 
before  her.  She  was  not  aware  of  her  fa- 
ther's restless  walking  around  in  the  next 
room,  nor  did  she  hear  him  when,  every 
so  often,  he  said,  "H'm." 


Here  it  is !  The  safest,  strongest, 
easiest-riding  Kelly  in  55  years  of 
quality  tire  making— the  new  Kelly 
Super  Flex. 

That  extra  soft  Super  Flex  cushion  of 
air  literally  irons  out  road  irregularities. 
Your  car  handles  easier  .  .  .  holds  the 
road  better.  And  those  safety-slotted 
tread  ribs  arc  specially  designed  to  assure 
quick,  straight-line  stopping  whenever 
you  step  on  the  brakes. 


The  new  Super  Flex  is  available  in  sizes 
to  fit  any  standard  rim.  You  get  "new 
car  luxury"  at  low  cost.  Because  Kelly 
dependability  costs  less  per  mile  today 
than  ever  before. 

For  safer,  smoother,  worry-free  driv- 
ing, switch  to  Super  Flex.  And  for  the 
utmost  in  tire  service,  depend  on  the 
"know-how"  of  your  Kelly  Dealer. 

THE  KELI.Y-SI'K  I  NO  FIELD   riRE  COMPANY 

CUMBER  LAND,     MARYLAND 


PROVED    AND    IMPROVED    FOR    55    YEARS! 
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It's  no  trick  for  the  birds  and  the  bees  and  the  flowers  to  get  ready  for  Spring. 

With  them  it  comes  naturally.  But  you  have  to  know  the  facts  of  life 

(the  motor  facts,  that  is)  if  you  want  your  car  to  serve  you  faithfully 
and  safely  this  Spring  and  Summer. 


Collier's  provides  these  facts,  gathered  from  the  experts  of  the  automotive 

industry  who  are  unanimous  in  saying,  "If  you  want  to  save  your  car, 
have  it  serviced  now!" 
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ItV  a  fact  that  cars  "age"  more  rapidly  in  winter. 
Long  exposures  to  tough  weather,  ice,  mud  and 
sleet,  stop-and-go-driving  ran  leave  even  a  new  car 
in  a  disgruntled  condition. 

Il  you  want  to  drive  into  Spring  and  Summer  in 
safety  and  comfort  your  car  needs  a  good  spring 
tonic — a  tune-up,  change-over  and  thorough 
safet)  check  NOW  !  Listed  here  are  check-points  for 
you  to  follow.  The)  will  save  you  mone)  as  the) 
save  \our  ear. 


at  is  PS-  f 


P.  S.  stands  for  Preventive  Service  .  .  .  Collier's 
campaign  to  show  readers  how  to  prevent 
motoring  accidents  and  breakdowns  h\  nipping 
trouble  in  the  bud.  P.  S.  also  stand-  for  Public 
Service,  which  this  campaign  exemplifies  with  sound 
advice  to  our  readers. 
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KEEP  COOL    Obviousl)    vou  will   ha\e 

the  anti-freeze  drained.  Hm  the 
radiator  should  be  cleaned,  and  a  good 
rust  inhibitor  added.  Replace  worn 
hose,  and  check  thermostat.  Have  fan 
bell  checked  and  replaced,  il  necessary. 


lube  right  Change  ii>  summer  grade 
motor  oil.  Oil  is  the  lifeblood  of 
your  motor.  Check  oil  filter  element, 
and  replace  il  dirty,  lor  sludge  piles  up 
in  winter.  Lubricate  chassis — springs, 
steering  mechanism,  universals,  wheels. 
Transmission  and  differential  need 
checking,  too! 


spark  it  up  The  ignition  system  should 
be  thoroughly  checked.  Clean  ami 
adjust  spark  plugs,  replace  il  necessary. 
Check  ignition  and  battery  cable.  He 
sure  of  your  battery.  II  the  engine  is 
sluggish  or  gulps  oil,  have  compression 
checked.  You  may  need  a  piston  ring 
job.  If  you  do,  do  it  now — a  mushy 
car  takes  all  the  fun  out  of  driving 
and  an  "oil-eater"  is  mighty  expensive. 


stop  on  A  dime   Faulty  brakes!  The 
sad,  sad  reason  for  too  many  accidents. 
This  is  the  time  of  year  that  demands 
a  check  of  the  linings  by  removing 
a  wheel.  The  hydraulic  system  should 
be  checked,  worn  parts  replaced, 
and  fluid  added,  if  needed.  Also  a 
broken  spring  leaf  or  faulty  shock  ab- 
sorbers directly  affect  stopping  and 
steering — as  well  as  comfort. 


check  tires  The  brakes  stop  the 
wheels,  but  the  tires  stop  the  car! 
Tires  worn  thin  are  a  menace  to  you, 
yours  and  your  fellow-men.  Double 
check  now  because  winter  is  cruel  to 
rubber.  Get  the  habit  of  testing 
them  regularly.  And  to  save  destruc- 
tive wear,  have  alignment  and  wheel 
balance  checked. 


SEE  RIGHT    Be  sure  you  can  sec  and  he 
seen.  Are  all  lights  working'.''  How's 
the  aim  of  your  headlights'.''  Inspect 
windshield  wiper  blades — replace 
if  necessarv. 


shine  'EM  UP  Get  rid  of  unsightly  dents 
and  blemishes.  Bad  glass  should  be 
replaced  and  doors  adjusted  for  safely 
and  silence.  Top  it  off  with  a  good 
wax  or  polish  job  to  preserve  appearance. 
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1.  Factory- approved  Methods 

For  a  spring  changeover,  as  in  other  Ford  service, 
the  sure,  proven  methods  of  your  Ford  Dealer 
mean  better  service.  They  save  you  time,  money 
and  trouble. 
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ISur  Ford  Dealer  offers  you 
this  4Wgy  Swing ' 
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4.  Genuine  Ford  Part? 

Where  your  spring  check-up  calls  for  new  parts, 
your  Ford  Dealer  knows  the  advantage  of  using 
Genuine  Ford  Parts.  Made  right  to  fit  right 
to  last  longer,  they're  one  more  reason  why 
you  save  with  real  Ford  service. 


2.  Ford- trained  Mechanic? 

Think  of  the  advantages  of  a  skilled  Ford-trained 
mechanic  putting  new  zip  in  your  Ford.  He  knows 
just  what  to  check,  just  what  to  change.  And 
because  he  knows  your  Ford  best,  he  can  stretch 
your  dollars  as  well  as  your  car's  life. 

3.  Special  Ford  Equipment 

Your  Ford  Dealer's  equipment,  designed  by  the 
men  who  designed  your  Ford,  makes  it  easier  for  him 
to  give  you  finer  care  and  lower  maintenance  costs. 
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By  BILL  PAY 


hanks  to  Bill  DeWitt,  the   American  League  lias  turned  into  a  three- 
fended  freak,   with  its  clubs   battling   for   lust,   fourth   and    last    place 


ALLY    Jl  l)M(ll 


\  I  l(\     ^11  PlUNs 


lashing  in  stars  like  Judnich,  Stephens  and  Kramer  may  not  be  good  baseball,  but  it's  sure  good  business 


t 


OP-SKIPPING  around  the  spring  train- 
ing camps  in  Florida  and  California, 
you  get  the  idea  that  this  will  be  the 
closest  race  in  American  League  his- 
tory— for  last  place.  Tht  Chicago 
/hite  Sox,  eighth  in  '48,  are  taking  nothing  for 
ranted.  They  know  they'll  have  to  play  their 
'orst  to  hold  onto  the  cellar  against  the  determined 
Ompetition  of  the  St.  Louis  Browns  and  Washing- 
Mi  Senators. 

Watch  those  Senators!  They  lost  18  straight 
a  magnificent  stretch  drive  last  summer,  but 
Itered  in  September  and  finished  seventh.  Un- 
ismayed,  owner  Clark  Griffith  went  right  to  work 
n  winter  trades  and  succeeded  in  weakening  the 
lub  at  several  vital  positions.  If  the  Senators  can 
into  September  within  five  games  of  eighth 
lace,  they  figure  to  out-lose  the  White  Sox  in  the 
utch. 
After  all,  the  White  Sox  aren't  as  old  as  they  used 


to  be.  They've  dropped  a  few  pensioners  and  picked 
up  some  frisky  fellows  under  35.  The  rookies 
may  not  be  tired  enough  to  lose  consistently  come 
September. 

The  battle  for  first  place  promises  to  be. equally 
exhilarating  with  the  champion  Cleveland  Indians 
fighting  the  New  York  Yanks  and  Boston  Red 
Sox  all  the  way. 

Caught  between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics  and  the  Detroit  Tigers  will 
joust  for  fourth  place. 

"It's  really  a  tough  situation,"  an  American 
Leaguer  admits  glumly.  "We  have  the  three  best 
teams  in  baseball — and  the  three  worst.  The 
Indians,  Yanks  or  Red  Sox  could  win  the  National 
League  pennant  without  any  trouble,  but  it's  going 
to  take  years  of  rebuilding  our  weak  teams  to  put 
the  loop  back  into  competitive  balance." 

Competition  keeps  the  turnstiles  clicking.  The 
new  American   League  system  of  running  three 
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races  dor  first,  fourth  and  last  place)  h;is  interesting 
possibilities,  but  it  is  doubtful  tfhethei  these  intra- 
mural skirmishes  will  pay  off  as  handsomely  at  the 

box  office  as  the  National  League's  imminent  si\ 
team    pennant    scramble,    featuring    the    Boston 
Braves,    Brooklyn    Dodgers.   St.    Louis   Cardinals, 
Pittsburgh  Pirates,  New  York  Giants  and  Chicago 

Cubs. 

The  man  responsible  for  the  lopsided  American 
1  eague  pennant  picture  is  baseball's  new  super- 
salesman.  Bill  DeWitt,  part  owner  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Browns.  In  two  years,  DeWitt  (who 
started  out  as  a  thrce-dollar-a-week  office  boy  for 
baseball's  old  supeisalesman.  Branch  Rickey)  has 
enriched  the  St.  Louis  treasury  with  $1,0()(),0()0 
from   17  player  deals. 

Significantly.  $650,000  of  DeWitt's  haul  was 
accumulated  by  selling  stars  to  the  American 
League's  power  teams,  the  Indians,  Yanks  and  Red 
Sox.  "Sure,  we've  converted  our  best  players  into 
cash,"  DeWitt  says  frankly.  "We've  traded  top 
stars  like  Jack  Kramer,  Vern  Stephens  and  Walt 
Judnich.  but  you  have  to  take  in  the  money  some- 
where. Our  home  attendance  last  year  was  about 
350,000 — roughly,  one  eighth  the  home  crowds  of 
the  Yankees  or  the  Indians.  As  long  as  that  one- 
to-eight  ratio  continues,  we  have  to  sell  players  to 
stay  solvent." 

DeWitt  plowed  a  major  share  of  his  player  profits 
back  into  the  Browns'  minor  league  farm  clubs. 
Eventually,  he  hopes  to  sell  the  American  League 
into  balance  again  (at  a  reasonable  profit,  natu- 
rally) by  developing  marketable  players  for  the 
woeful  White  Sox  and  Senators. 

"We'll  sell  to  anybody,"  DeWitt  promises,  "any- 
body who's  willing  to  pay  top  prices,  that  is." 

A  hard  businessman,  DeWitt  puts  profits  before 
pennants.  Ask  Branch  Rickey,  the  businessman's 
businessman.  In  1916,  Rickey,  then  vice-president 
and  business  manager  of  the  Browns,  elevated  13- 
year-old  DeWitt  from  pop  vendor  to  office  boy. 
Next  winter.  Rickey  moved  over  to  the  Cardinals 
and  invited  DeWitt  to  come  along.  DeWitt  held 
out  for  a  50  cent  a  week  raise — and  got  it! 

THE  PRICE  OF  A  PUTT 

Sam  Snead  claims  the  first  golf  course  in  the 
United  States  was  constructed  near  the  Greenbrier, 
Sam's  home  club  in  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West 
Virginia,  in  1884.  (Sport  record  books  give  the 
distinction  of  having  the  first  course- — a  three- 
holer — to  Yonkers,  New  York,  and  the  first  18- 
hole  course  to  Wheaton,  Illinois. )  Historian  Snead 
still  is  the  finest  shotmaker  in  golf  up  to  within 
four  feet  of  the  cup.  After  that,  say  the  pros, 
"Poor  old  Sammy  putts  right  out  of  the  first 
reader."  The  pros  estimate  that  missed  short  putts 
cost  Snead  $5,000  a  year. 

THE  BEAR  GETS  HORSESHOES 

The  Committee  on  International  Horseshoe  Pro- 
motion of  the  National  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Asso- 
ciation of  America  is  sending  one  set  of  pitching 
utensils  (consisting  of  four  shoes,  two  stakes,  one 
instructional  leaflet)  to  each  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  Soviet  Russia  is  reportedly  demanding 
three  sets. 
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This  Spring  Change  To 

...Be  Safe  . . .  Be  Sure! 


The  road  to  ruin  is  paved  with  false  assumptions — assumptions 
that  all  oil  is  the  same.  Many  car  owners  have  discovered  this 
mistake  too  late!  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  oil— even 
among  leading  brands.  And  the  difference  can  mean  smooth, 
economical  car  performance — or  expensive,  ruinous  engine  wear. 

For  over  70  years,  Wolf's  Head  has  been 
refining  the  richest,  toughest,  "oiliest" 
oil  that  ever  flowed  through  an  engine! 

WOLF'S  HEAD  MOTOR  OIL— 100%  Pure  Pennsylvania— is  made  from 
the  finest,  most  expensive  crude  oil  that  nature  produces.  Wolf's 
Head  special  refining  processes,  carried  three  steps  further  than 
those  of  ordinary  oils,  purify  and  fully  develop  the  exceptional, 
full-bodied  lubricating  qualities  of  superior  Pennsylvania  crude. 

WOLF'S  HEAD  MOTOR  OIL  is  richer  and  tougher —always  free- 
flowing — more  heat  resistant — and  free  from  trouble-making 
impurities  that  cause  sludge  and  undue  engine  wear.  Wolf's 
Head  Motor  Oil  helps  your  engine  deliver  smooth,  strong,  surging 
power!   Insist  on  WOLF'S  HEAD    .    .    .    your   dealer  can  get  it! 

Wolf's  Head  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Inc.,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
40c  Per  quart  Including  Federal  Tax 


WOLF'S  HEAD 

MOTOR    OIL   AND    LUBES 


100%  Pure  Pennjylvania      /"""*[       \      r-  G-  c-  °-  A- 
—"Premium  Grade"  (woy>Mt*D)     Permit  No.   6 


PRIDE'S  CASTLE 


Continued  from  page  26 


"Look,  Tom,"  Warren  said,  "be  rea- 
sonable.    Mr.  Dawson's  got  you." 

"Reasonable!  I  took  the  beggar  off 
the  streets!  I  fed  him,  gave  him  clothes! 
I  pay  him  twice  what  he's  worth!" 

"If,"  Henry  Warren  declared,  "he  can 
figure  out  a  transaction  this  slick,  he's 
worth  twice  whatever  you  pay  him." 

"All  right,  Pride,  I'll  give  you  twice 
what  you  paid  for  that  trash.  Fair 
enough?" 

Pride  shook  his  head. 

"You'll  pay  me  twenty-five  dollars  per 
share,"  he  said  quietly. 

"That's  twenty-five  thousand  dollars!" 
Stillworth  groaned.   "You  robber!" 

"I  wonder,"  Pride  grinned,  "what 
Bolley  and  Waters  are  going  to  call  you, 
Mr.  Stillworth?" 

Stillworth  sat  down  abruptly  and  drew 
out  his  checkbook.  A  glint  of  amuse- 
ment appeared  in  his  shrewd  old  eyes. 
"All  right,"  he  said,  "all  right.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  it  is." 

Thomas  Stillworth  sat  there  before  the 
desk  with  the  pen  in  his  hand.  Then, 
suddenly,  he  began  to  laugh — a  thin, 
high-pitched  cackle.  "Blast  my  soul, 
Pride,"  he  gasped,  "but  you're  a  shrewd 
cuss!  Took  me,  didn't  you!  Clear  over 
the  jumps!"  He  bent  over  his  desk  and 
wrote  swiftly.  Then  he  blotted  the  check 
and  handed  it  to  Pride.  "Now  give  me 
those  shares  and  get  out  of  here,"  he  said. 

Pride  handed  over  a  transfer  of  the 
stock  and  left  the  room,  but  he  lingered 
for  a  moment  just  outside  the  door. 

"That  man,"  Henry  Warren  said,  "is 
going  far." 

"Don't  doubt  it,"  Stillworth  said  slyly. 
"Only,  Henry,  I'll  tell  you  something. 
Vanderbilt  is  paying  me  one  hundred 
dollars  per  share  for  this  stock!" 

Rage  mounted  up  and  beat  about 
Pride's  ears.  He  had  been  outsmarted 
after  all.  Then,  slowly,  his  anger  sub- 
sided. After  all,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  was  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
A  slow  grin  spread  over  his  face.  He 
took  his  tall  hat  from  the  rack  and 
started  for  the  door.  On  the  way  out,  he 
thoughtfully  purloined  a  checkbook 
from  a  desk.  He'd  use  the  Merchants 
and  Seamans,  himself.  After  all,  any 
bank  good  enough  for  Thomas  Still- 
worth was  good  enough  for  him. 

THE  summer  of  1870  passed.  Outside 
Pride's  window  the  air  was  crisp. 
Here  and  there  among  the  leaves  of  the 
oak  that  shaded  his  window  could  be 
seen  a  spray  of  gold. 

Pride  studied  himself  in  the  full-length 
mirror.  He  had  bought  it  and  all  the 
other  furnishings  when  he  had  moved 
away  from  the  Stillworth  mansion  and 
taken  this  fashionable  bachelor  suite. 
His  coarse  black  hair  had  been  well 
larded,  his  heavy  mustache  had  been 
clipped  into  the  fashionable  "handle-bar" 
shape,  and  his  evening  dress  was  flaw- 
less. 

Hell  of  a  lot  of  difference  from  five 
months  ago,  Pride  mused  complacently. 
I  didn't  have  a  dime  them.  Now  I  have 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Black  Tom's  all 
right.  Every  tip  he's  given  me  has  paid. 

He  went  down  the  stairs.  In  the  street 
he  stood  thinking  for  a  moment,  then 
raised  his  hand  in  a  signal  to  a  cab. 

He  had  not  seen  Sharon  in  two 
months.  He  had,  however,  answered 
her  letters  faithfully,  explaining  to  her 
that  he  was  "all  tied  up"  with  business 
deals.  But  tonight  he  was  going  to  see 
her.  Tonight  the  uncertainty  was  going 
to  be  ended.  One  way  or  the  other  it 
was  going  to  be  ended  and  Pride  himself 
did  not  know  what  his  own  decision 
would  be.  He  loved  Sharon  and  he 
hated  to  leave  her.  He  did  not  love 
Esther;  but  Esther  Stillworth  was — fifty- 
two  million  dollars. 
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When  the  cab  drew  up  before  Shaj 
shop,  he  got  his  first  surprise.  Itj 
empty,  and  a  card  read:  "Movj 
across  the  street."  He  turned  and  lotl 
There  was  another  shop  with  wide{ 
dows,  through  which  he  could 
young  women  busily  sewing, 
was  standing  between  the 
dressed  for  the  evening. 

Pride  broke  into  a  wide  grin  t 
entered.  "Gosh,  Sharon,"  he  said,  \ 
is  great!  I  didn't  know  business  w| 
good!" 

"Yes,  Pride,"  Sharon  said  gently,  I 
doing  well.  I've  had  to  hire  seamstrj 
— thanks  to  you." 

"Thanks  to  me?" 

"You,"     Sharon     said,     "sent- 
Esther  to  me.    She  has  been  ver 
She  brought  all  her  friends." 

"So  Esther  did  come!  Funny] 
never  said  anything  to  me.  But  tl| 
don't  see  her  much." 

"You  don't,  Pride?"  Sharon  said  I 
Pride  could  hear  the  half-suppr| 
note  of  joy  in  her  voice. 


SHARON  turned  to  the  girls,  and 
"You  may  go  home  now — tab 
rest  of  the  evening  off." 

Joyfully,  they  rushed  for  their 
for  it  still  lacked  two  hours  of  the  i 
twelve-hour  day. 

Pride  took  Sharon's  arm  and  lev  «ili< 
to  the  waiting  cab.  "Booth's  Thei  urn 
he  said,  "Sixth  Avenue  and  Tw( 
third  Street." 

"Oh,  that's  the  new  one!"  Sharon 
"It  just  opened  last  year.  What  wi 
see?" 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  he  said.  "Bo 
playing  Romeo,  and  Miss  Mary 
Vicker  is  Juliet.    Think  you'll  like  tl 

"Love  it,"  Sharon  murmured 
nestled  closer. 

But  in  the  theater  Pride  sat  misei,,. 
and  listened  to  Sharon's  low  sobbinj 
the  stage  Miss  McVicker  was  tryiijr 
obtain  a  drop  of  poison  by  kissinj 
Romeo's  dead  mouth.  Then  whei 
raised  the  dagger,  Sharon  buried 
shuddering  face  against  Pride's  coat  b 

"Hush,  honey,"  Pride  whispered, 
only  a  play — " 

Afterward  over  their  oysters  at  I 
monico's,  Pride  said,  "It's  all  so 
People  don't  die  for  love." 

Sharon  put  down  her  oyster  fork 
her  heart  was  in  her  eyes.  "Don't 
Pride?"  she  whispered.  .  .  . 

Riding  home  from  the  boarding! 
where  Sharon  lived,  Pride  sat  more 
his  big  head  sunk  upon  his  chest, 
still  had  not  asked  Sharon  to  marry 
Instead,  he  had  merely  kissed  her 
or  twice,  quick,  preoccupied  kisses. 
said  good  night.  Sharon  had  stood 
a  moment,  staring  at  him,  and  had 
very  simply,  "Good-by,  Pride,"  and 
up  the  stairs. 

Pride  jerked  upright  on  the  1ft  i 
seat.  That  was  what  she  had  said!  G 
by — not,   good  night!     She  had  !  >• 
there  with  her  face  full  of  longin 
said,  "Good-by,  Pride,"  and  in  her    * 
was  all  the  finality  in  the  world. 
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knew  she  had  lost  him!    All  the  w 
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thought  had  been  nagging  at  the  |,er 
of  his  consciousness  that  there  hac 
something  wrong  with  their  partin 
now,  finally,  he  had  pinned  it  < 
One  word:  Good-by.  Not,  "Good 
darling,  when  will  I  see  you  again?1 

Well,  he  told  himself  angrily,  i! 
wants  it  that  way —  But  he  coulc 
delude  himself.  Sharon  did  not  w; 
that  way.  She  was  simply,  in  her  hi 
ing  sweetness,  bowing  to  the  ine 
Good-by,  Pride,  good-by,  my 

"Oh,  damn!"  he  muttered 
I'll  go  to  Esther  and  tell  her  it's  n« 
Then  I'll  go  back  to  Sharon  and — 
opened  the  trap  in  the  top  of  the 
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■  called  back  to  the  driver.  "The 
■vorth  mansion!  Fifth  and  Thirty- 
Ih!" 

.:  the  Stillworth  mansion  Malcholm 
sd  grandly  as  he  opened  the  door 
tfort  »ride.  Carelessly,  as  though  he  had 
deed  the  gesture  all  his  life.  Pride 
Sd  over   his   hat,   his  cane   and    his 
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our  cape,  sir?"  Malcholm  inquired, 
lo,"  Pride  said  gruffly,  "1  won't  be 

long." 

len  he  walked  into  the  parlor.  Esther 
lp  from  the  piano  and  came  toward 

her  blue  eyes  softening  and  widen 
mtil  Pride  thought  they  were  going 
fallow  her  whole  face.  "Oh.  Pride," 
.aid,  "how  beautiful  you  are!"    The 

instant,  she  was  in  his  arms. 

>w  long  old  Thomas  Stillworth  must 

I  stood  there,  his  face  purpling  into 
apoplexy,  neither  of  them  knew  . 
inally.  they  heard  the  choking  gurgle 
e0i*    a  breath. 
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n  -^ther  drew  away  and  looked  at  her 
'Pride  and  I  are  going  to  be  mar- 
Father,"  she  said.  "I  hope  you  don't 
lburi  I." 

desjiind!    I'll  see  you  dead  and  in  hell. 
Don't  you  know  he's  a  cad  and 
ickguard  and  a  scoundrel?" 
ther  made  an  impish  face, 
es.    Father" — Esther    laughed— 
>ut  I  love  him. 
ittflo   wn  Stillworth  collapsed  weakly  into 
air.    "Never!"  he  gasped.    "If  you 
st  in  this  folly,  I'll  cut  you  off  with- 
irdu   i  cent!   Then  see  how  devoted  this 

aneer  of  yours  will  be!" 
is  cte    ride  doesn't  care  about  the  money," 
oiui   er  said  confidently,  "do  you,  dar- 
sedt    " 

ide   did   not   answer.     Instead,   he 
;;      d  down  at  her.  his  face  wintry  and 
And  through  his  mind  ran  the 
ord:  trapped!    Caught  by  wanting 
ey  too  much! 

"ride."  Esther  said,  "answer  me! 
think,"  Pride  muttered,  "I  better 
oing. 

'ou — you  beast!"  Esther's  voice  was 

jmfe   se  with  fury.     "You  vile,  unspeak- 

beast!"     Then    she    slapped   him 

across    the    face,    swinging    with 

f  her  quite  considerable  force,  left 

:-    right  and  left  again,  the  palm  of  her 

making  a  sound  like  a  small  fu- 

le  of  pistol  shots,  and  the  great  red 

Goo    ches  appearing  upon  his  cheeks. 

ide   caught  her  wrist.     "Don't  do 

again.' 
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'ou  could  have  lied!"  Esther  wept. 
0  i  know  I  don't  care  whether  you 
:  me  for  my  money — as  long  as  you 
rant  me!"  Then  she  collapsed  against 
in  a  shuddering  heap, 
lush,"  Pride  murmured.  Hush, 
:y — please." 

iet  out!"  Tom  Stillwoi 
a't  come  back!" 
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"Don't  worry,"  Pride  said  grimly.  "1 
won't!" 

He  did  not  go  directly  home  when  he 
lelt  the  Stillworths'.  Instead  he  wandered 
through  the  streets  The  lights  ol  ■  saloon 
caught  his  eye.  He  entered  and  put  his 
foot  on  the  buss  fail. 

Two  hours  Liter,  he  gave  it  up.    Walk 
ing  out  into  the  street,  he  hailed  a  cab, 
Then    he   sat.   brooding  until   the   borse 
clopped  up  before  the  house  where  be 
lived. 

As  he  got  out  of  the  cab.  he  looked  up, 
I  he  lights  were  on  I  Someone  had 
turned  on  the  gaslights  in  his  apartment. 
He  went  up  the  stairs  \ei\   quickh   and 

opened  the  door. 

Esther  sat  in  his  great  chair  looking  up 
at  him.     She  stood  up.     "I — 1  came  to 

sa\   I'm  sorry,    1  behaved  abominably. 
Please  forgive  me,  Pride    please — " 

"All  right,"  Pride  said,  "1  forgive  you. 
Now  get  out!"  He  saw  the  tears  gather- 
ing about  her  blond  lashes 

1  love  you.  Pride,"  she  whispered. 
"Must  you  always  hurt  me  so?  I — I 
talked  to  Father  after  you  left.  He  was 
much  more  reasonable.  He  said  he  was 
only  tning  to  protect  me.  Only  I  don't 
want  to  be  protected  from  you.  dearest. 
Not  ever.  I  told  him  that.  1  told  him 
I'd  go  on  loving  you  no  matter  what 
happened — that  I'd  never  marry  any- 
body else  on  earth  if  I  died  an  old  maid. 
So  be  said  to  tell  you  that  he  would 
consent—  when  you  showed  him  one 
million  dollars  you  had  made." 

"A  million  dollars!" 

She  came  up  to  him  and  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck.  "You  can  do  it.  Pride! 
I  know  you  can!  I'll  help  you.  Please 
say  you  will." 

Pride  heard  his  voice,  far  off  and  deep, 
saying,  "All  right.  Esther.  I'll  do  it."  And 
he  groaned  imide  Ins  heart,  knowing  he 
was  really  caught. 

"Darling!"  Fsther  wept,  and  going  up 
on  tiptoe,  kissed  him.  Then  she  mur- 
mured, "Good  night." 

His  hands  came  up  slowly  and 
fumbled  at  his  cravat.  He  drew  it  off 
and  tossed  it  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 
Then  as  he  started  to  take  off  his  stiffly 
starched  collar  someone  knocked  on  the 
door.  He  whirled,  angry,  and  threw 
open  the  door. 

"Damn  it  all,"  he  began,  "I  told 
you — " 

"Yes."  Joseph  Fairhill  whispered,  "just 
what  did  you  tell  her,  Pride  Dawson? 
I'd  like  very  much  to  know." 

Pride  stood  there  staring  at  the 
younger  man.  "Come  in,"  he  growled. 
"A  hallway's  no  place  to  talk." 

FAIRHI1  I  strode  into  the  room,  his 
gaze  searching  every  corner,  linger- 
ing upon  the  curtains. 

''She,"  Pride  said  grimly,  "is  not  here." 

Joseph  put  his  slim  fingers  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  When  he  brought 
them  out  again.  Esther's  engagement 
ring  rested  lightly  between  them,  glitter- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  gas  jets.  "You 
are  responsible  for  this,"  he  said  softly. 

"Want  me  to  give  her  back  to  you?" 

"You  don't  understand  Esther.  No 
one  could  give  her  back  or  take  her  away 
or  do  anything  with  her  that  she  didn't 
want  done.  I  want  one  thing  only,  Daw- 
son-— that  you  leave  her  alone,  and  give 
her  time  to  come  to  her  senses." 

"You're  saying,"  Pride  growled,  "that 
it's  not  sensible  for  her  to  be  in  love 
with  me — that  marrying  me  is  downright 
foolish.  Do  you  think  I'm  not  good 
enough?" 

"I  know  you're  not  good  enough," 
Joseph  said. 

"Because  I  was  poor,  eh?"  Pride  said. 
"  'Cause  I  haven't  any  'family'?" 

Joseph  looked  at  the  big  man  and  there 
was  no  fear  in  his  glance.  "Family  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  knew  my  grand- 
father— he  lived  to  be  ninety.  1  could 
watch  Esther  marry  a  ragpicker  and  be 
somewhat  contented.  But  you're  too 
much  like  my  grandfather.    I  don't  want 
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to  see  the  woman  I  love  hurt  and  broken 
by  the  type  of  man  you  are." 

"Noble,  aren't  you?"  Pride  growled. 

"No.  I'm  selfish.  I  think  that  if 
Esther  has  time  to  consider  the  matter, 
she'll  come  back  to  me." 

"Suppose  I  don't  give  her  time  to 
think,"  Pride  said.  "Suppose  I  was  to 
marry  her  right  away,  then  what?" 

"I,"  Joseph  Fairhill  said,  "will  ruin 
you." 

Then  he  was  gone,  his  footsteps  echo- 
ing down  the  long  hall. 

IF  PRIDE  thought  that  Thomas  Still- 
worth  would  tamely  submit  to  a 
financial  beating  and  the  loss  of  his  be- 
loved daughter,  he  was  soon  to  discover 
he  was  badly  mistaken. 

It  started  when  Morrison,  the  broker, 
hinted  to  Pride  that  if  Pride  were  to  buy 
all  the  available  stocks  in  an  uncom- 
pleted and  nearly  defunct  railroad,  the 
Millville  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  he 
would  have  Black  Tom  at  his  mercy, 
because  the  old  pirate  had  recently  de- 
frauded Bolley  and  Waters  out  of  im- 
mense holdings  of  coal  mines  and  steel 
mills  in  the  town  of  Millville  itself.  With 
Pride  in  control  of  the  only  available 
railroad  out  of  town,  Black  Tom  would 
be  forced  to  cut  him  in  for  a  share  of  the 
profits  or  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
being  bottled  up  in  Millville  unable  to 
ship  his  produce. 

Pride,  however,  did  not  jump  at  this 
chance.  He  had  already  learned  caution. 
The  trouble  was,  he  was  unable  to  check 
adequately,  because  no  one  except  Black 
Tom  himself  had  the  essential  informa- 
tion. He  was  finally  forced  to  question 
Esther.  But  she  had  only  the  vaguest 
idea  about  her  father's  operation.  She 
believed  and  told  Pride  that  her  father 
was  planning  to  rebuild  a  railroad  /or  the 
exclusive  use  of  his  Pennsylvania  hold- 
ings. What  its  name  was,  she  did  not 
know. 

But  this  was  enough  for  Pride.  He 
bought  on  margin  nearly  all  the  out- 
standing stock  of  the  Millville  and  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Railroad.  And  to  his 
intense  surprise  and  chagrin  the  stocks 
immediately  proceeded  to  decline. 

A  month  later,  Pride  Dawson  was  back 
almost  to  where  he  had  started  from 
upon  his  arrival  in  New  York.  That  is 
to  say  he  had  exactly  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  left  which  he  had  no 
intention  of  touching,  no  matter  how 
much  Morrison  cried  for  additional 
margin.  He  stood  in  the  broker's  office 
his  face  mottled  with  rage,  and  swore 
that  he  was  completely  insolvent. 

"Yesterday,"  he  roared,  "I  put  up  my 
last  red  cent  for  margin  and  still  the 
damned  thing  drops!    Why,  you  dirty  - — " 

Morrison's  round  face  was  ashen  with 
fear.  "Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Dawson,"  he 
implored,  "control  yourself!  I  told  you 
the  truth  about  this  stock  as  far  as  I 
know  it.  /  have  nothing  to  gain  by  trick- 
ing you.  Why,  you've  earned  this  office 
some  of  its  Biggest  commissions!  Look, 
Mr.  Dawson,  somebody's  been  manipu- 
lating this  stock.  And  not  for  business 
reasons,  either.  Don't  you  see  that  no- 
body stands  to  gain  by  forcing  a  decline? 
Somebody  is  taking  a  deliberate  loss 
himself  in  order  to  get  you!" 

"Suppose,"  Pride  said,  "that  Tom  Still- 
worth  wants  to  force  it  down  so  he  can 
get  it  for  nothing?" 

"There're  limits  even  to  that.  It  was 
low  enough  in  the  beginning.  As  low 
as  it  is  now,  Black  Tom  would  have 
difficulty  financing  its  rebuilding  unless 
he  wanted  to  do  it  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
Nobody  would  take  the  risk  of  putting 
up  funds.  And  you  know  Stillworth — 
he's  always  cash  poor.  He  couldn't 
finance  it  himself  without  liquidating 
some  other  holdings — which  he'd  never 
do.  I  suspect  you  have  some  other 
enemies." 

"Yes,"  Pride  said,  "I  have."  If  Tom 
Stillworth  did  not  stand  to  gain  by  the 
M  &  WP  debacle,  that  ruled  him  out  and 


left  one  other  person — Joseph  Fairhill. 
"I'm  cleaned,"  he  said.  "What  do  I  do 
now?" 

"You  don't  have  to  do  anything," 
Morrison  groaned.  "But  I  have  to  try 
to  sell  that  worthless  stock." 

"The  devil  you  do!    Isn't  it  mine?" 

"Technically,  no.  You  failed  to  put 
up  the  required  margin,  so  the  stock 
reverts  to  my  hands.  Under  the  law, 
I  should  sell  it.  But  frankly,  Mr.  Daw- 
son, I  hate  to  try  it.  I  could  never  unload 
that  stuff  now.  Yet,  I  have  to  sell  it — the 
owners  need  the  money,  and  I  have  to 
recover  at  least  a  part  of  their  invest- 
ment." 

Pride  looked  at  the  broker.  His  mind 
worked  slowly.  I  should  buy  it  now,  he 
thought.  Morrison  would  sell  it  for  two 
thousand  and  be  glad  to  get  it.  It's  no 
good — but  I've  got  a  hunch. 

"If,"  Pride  said  suddenly,  "I  was  to 
make  you  an  offer,  would  you  deliver 
me  the  stocks  right  now?" 

Morrison  looked  at  him  in  pure 
amazement.  "But,"  he  spluttered,  "you 
just  said — " 

"Never  mind  what  I  said.    I  haven't 
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any  money  to  go  on  paying  margin  on 
a  stock  that's  going  to  keep  on  dropping 
as  long  as  I  hold  it  on  the  cuff.  But  I 
got  two  thousand  dollars  for  all  the  loose 
stock  on  that  line  providing  I  get  it  out- 
right, free  and  clear!    What  do  you  say?" 

"That  you're  crazy,  but  I'll  let  you 
have  the  whole  damned  lot." 

"I  want  it,"  Pride  said,  and  drawing 
out  his  checkbook,  wrote  a  draft  for  two 
thousand  dollars. 

Morrison  took  the  check,  and  unlock- 
ing his  safe  drew  out  the  heavy,  gilt  en- 
crusted stocks.  He  passed  them  over 
to  Pride.    "Here  you  are." 

"Now,"  Pride  declared  grimly,  "I  got 
a  job  to  do.  I'm  going  to  call  on  Little 
Joe  Fairhill  and  show  him  it's  not  smart 
to  ruin  Pride  Dawson!"  He  turned  then 
and  stalked  from  the  office. 

MORRISON  sat  down  thinking:  Jo- 
seph Fairhill!  What  on  earth  makes 
Dawson  think  it's  Fairhill  who  man- 
handled that  stock  instead  of  Black  Tom? 
Oh,  well — all  I'm  praying  for  is  five  min- 
utes of  uninterrupted  peace  before  my 
nerves  give  way! 

But  the  broker  was  not  to  be  spared 
further  disturbance,  for  five  minutes 
later  Esther  Stillworth  ran  in.  This  in 
itself  was  enough  to  give  the  little  broker 
acute  palpitations.  In  1870  a  lady  simply 
did  not  run.  But  Esther  Stillworth  was 
running. 

"Pride,"  she  gasped,  "where  is  he?" 
"He — he  just  left,   Miss  Stillworth." 
"Tell  me  where  he  is!"  Esther  panted. 
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"He  said  something  about — pa- 
call  upon  Joseph  Fairhill,"  the  j 
got  out. 

"Pride — going  to  see  Joe?"  Esth 
manded.    "Why?" 

"Mr.  Dawson  took  an  awful  b 
in  the  market — due,  I  think,  to  som 
manipulating  the  stock.  And  ni 
financial  gain,  either.  Mr.  D; 
stated  quite  positively  that  Mr.  F 
was  responsible." 

"Joseph,"  Esther  whispered, 
was  Joseph!    And  all  the  time  I  tl 
that  it  was  my  father!" 

And  you  were  right,  Morrison  th 
grimly.  But  what's  to  be  gained  b 
ing  you  so?  Black  Tom  would  ru 
so  fast  that — 

"I  helped  ruin  Pride,"  Esthei 
miserably.  "He  asked  me  abou 
railroad — it  was  the  Millville  and 
ern  Pennsylvania,  wasn't  it?" 

Morrison  nodded. 

"Pride  asked  me  about  it  and 
him  that  Father  was  rebuilding  thi 
It  was  only  this  morning  that  1  foui 
that  Father  isn't  interested  in  thai 
road  at  all — that  the  line  he's  rebu 
is  the  Millville  Valley   Branch 
south  to  connect  with  the  Pennsy 
itself.      Oh,  what  a  fool  I've  beer 
'Scarcely  that,"  Morrison  mura 
'But  you  can  make  up  for  any 
error  you  may  have  made  a  thot 
fold  in  Dawson's  behalf." 

"How?" 

"By  saving  him  from  the  gallow 
was  walking  when  he  left  hero 
if  1  were  to  get  you  a  cab,  and  yM 
to  hurry  over  to  Mr.  Fairhill's — 

Id 

THAT  Esther  was  able  to  reac  £ 
Fairhill  residence  before  Prk 
was  due  entirely  to  two  circumsi  Ida 
Pride  was  in  no  hurry.  And  sec< 
because  he  wanted  his  remainini 
hundred  dollars  to  last  as  long  as 
ble;  he  did  not  take  a  cab  to  Fai 
house,  he  walked  the  entire  distai 
took  him  more  than  an  hour. 

Joseph  himself  opened   the  da 
Esther's   insistent  knocking.    Whi 
saw  her,  his  eyes  lighted  with  sal  lie 
joy.  "I,"  he  said,  "am  honored.  Ai 

"A   fool,"   Esther   finished   for  i 
"Didn't  you  know  you  couldn't  get    ..: 
with  it?" 

"Come  in,  my  dearest,  and  expl  ; 
me  what  it  is  I  can't  get  away  with,  wi 

Esther  walked  through  the  doo  r 
Inside  the  sitting  room,  she  ti 
"Didn't  you  know  that  Pride  wou! 
you  if  you  ruined  him?  Didn't  yoi  d 
ize  that  I  would  marry  him,  even  \  i 
were  blind  and  crippled  as  well  as 
Oh,  Joe,  why  did  you  do  it?" 

"Softly,  my  dear  Esther.  In  tbi 
place,  I  didn't  ruin  Pride  Daw:  • 
though  I  am  heartily  glad  he's  do 
had  no  need  to.  Your  own  beloved 
accomplished  that  little  task  for  me 
out  my  lifting  a  finger." 

"So,"  Esther  whispered,  "It  wo 
ther." 

"Who  else?  Who  had  the  essent 
formation?  A  month  ago  nobody 
about  the  mills  at  Millville — o 
mines — except  your  father  and  his 
ful  enemies  Bolley  and  Waters.  1 
only  yesterday  when  your  father  re 
Bolley  and  Waters  of  their  holding 
the  story  came  out.  How  could  Di 
find  out  about  the  M  &  WP  unless 
Stillworth  wanted  him  to  find  out? 

"You  needn't  go  on,"  Esther  sail 
etly.    "I'm  convinced." 

"And  now  that  you  are,  what  si 
be?   Port?   Sherry?   Claret?" 

"No!  If  we  have  to  spend  the  ev( 
in  silly  talk,  let's  go  somewhere  else 
in  no  mood  for  witnessing  a  murde 

"You  expect  me  to  run  from 
Dawson?" 

"If  you  aren't  an  idiot — yes. 

"Then  I'm  an  idiot.  That  mout 
solid    beef    and    low    cunning 
frighten  me  at  all.    Besides — sinol 
walked  into  my  parlor,  I'd  like  ij 
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-Apme  of  those  new  emotions  of 

ir  backed  awav  from  him.  "Don't 
xr  Jet- 
swiftly,  deftly,  Joseph  stepped 
w  .    I  and  took  her  in  his  arms.    He 
1       :d  his  grip  about  her  waist,  and 
ler  hard,  trying  deliberately  to 
J  so  that  it  was  a  long  time  before 
able  to  free  herself.    When  he 
:ased  her,  he  stepped  back,  his 
dening  in  his  pale  face,  staring 
shoulder,  so  that  Esther  knew  at 
it  the  comedy  had  played  out  too 
iking  into  tragedy  itself. 

she  whispered,  as  she  turned. 
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d  in     >  I  ate  up  that  bill  of  goods  you 
about  that  railroad  your  paw  is 
ding.  I  lost  my  shirt  believing  in 
:11,  I  feel  sick."  He  turned  upon 
smiling  grimly. 

|  little  Joe,  you've  won.  And  you 
her  for  saving  your  miserable 
as  going  to  kill  you.  but  1  have  a 
ea  now.  I'm  going  to  let  you  live 
tnd  have  her — with   her  pretty 

;  a     ce  and  real  pink  mouth  that  can't 
boi    uiything   but    lies.     Birds   of   a 
And  1  hope  you  enjoy  your- 
He  turned  then  and  strode  away 
em,  closing  the  door  very  softly 
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oundrel,"  Pride  said  evenly,  "and 
You  two  make  a  mighty  pretty 

!"  Esther  gasped.    "You  don't 
ind!" 
ton  I  don't.  I  never  met  a  woman 

before,  hon.   Never  knew  one 
lid  play  a  part  so  well.   You  had 
But  I  made  it  easy  for  you. 


ore! 

.      W  days  later,  to  his  vast  aston- 

\nd  i    ment.  Pride  found  himself  back 

tmi    nploy  of  Thomas  Stillworth.  The 

cier  came  to  Pride  and  offered 

andsome  salary  to  undertake  the 

breaking  a  strike  in  the  town  of 

Knowing  Black  Tom,  Pride 

that  the  strikers  were  entirely 

but  he  took  the  job.    He  was 

lat   reassured   by   the   fact   that 

th  had  hired  Tim  McCarthy  to 

What  Pride  did   not  know 

fact  that  Tim  had  not  been  told 

t  nature  of  their  mission. 

gh  even  Pride's  strong  stomach 

.    tened  by  the  hideous  poverty  of 

ers  and  millworkers,  he  went  to 


The  workers,  led  by  Stepan 
a  highly  educated  central  Euro- 

ood  firm.  So  Pride  went  back  to 

gh  and  returned  with  a  carload 

:tives. 

found  the  strikers  drawn  up  be- 
mill  gate  and  there  were  words 
je  Dflrief  flurry  of  blows  and  someone 


threw  a  lump  of  coal.  Then,  though 
Pride  roared  at  them  to  stop,  the  detec- 
tives opened  fire  and  six  men  lay  dead  in 
the  snow. 

So  ended  the  great  Millville  strike — 
but  Tim  McCarthy  who  had  been  Pride's 
friend,  walked  up  to  him  and  smashed 
his  fist  into  Pride's  face  and  walked 
away  without  a  word. 

Afterward,  in  the  semidarkness  of  his 
room.  Pride  Dawson  tried  hard  to  keep 
from  thinking.  The  dried  blood  from  his 
mashed  lips  tugged  .it  his  mouth,  and  his 
heart  was  bitter.  He  became  aware,  after 
a  time,  th.it  someone  was  knocking  at  his 
door.  Slowly,  stiffly,  he  turned  to  the 
door  and  opened  it. 

"Well,'"  Esther  whispered,  "aren't  you 
going  to  ask  me  in?" 

HE  STOOD  there  a  moment  longer, 
looking  from  her  slim  form  clad  in 
a  great-coat  of  Russian  sable,  with  a 
Cossack  fur  hat  crowning  her  silvery 
blond  hair,  to  the  team  that  stood  before 
the  sleigh,  their  breaths  pluming  under 
the  night  sky. 

"I  almost  had  to  buy  that  thing  to  get 
here,"  she  said.  "The  train  stalled  just 
across  the  bridge." 

Wordless,  Pride  stood  aside  and  held 
open  the  door.  Esther  came  in  and  sat 
down  at  once  before  the  fire.  The  snow- 
flakes  clung  to  the  rich  fur,  making  her  a 
little  unreal,  like  a  princess  out  of  the 
northern  fairy  tales. 

Clumsily  Pride  poked  up  the  fire. 

"Pride.  I — I've  come  to  you.  I'm  not 
going  back.  Not  alive.  There's  an  ex- 
planation for  what  you  saw.  You  must 
believe  me.  Pride.  Morrison  told  me  you 
were  out  to  kill  Joseph.  I  couldn't  let 
that  happen.  Oh.  my  darling,  do  you 
think  I  could  bear  to  stand  by  and  let  you 
be  hanged?  Besides,  Joseph  was  inno- 
cent! It  was  Father  who  ruined  you, 
Pride!  I  have  proof,  and  he  admitted  it 
to  me  himself!" 

Pride  looked  at  her,  his  eyes  widening 
in  his  battered  face.  "Your — your  paw! 
Why?" 

"Because  he  didn't  want  me  to  marry 
you." 

"I  see,"  Pride  muttered  thickly  and 
turned  his  face  toward  the  fire. 

Esther  gave  a  little  gasp  and  sprang  up 
at  once.   "You're  hurt!   Your  face!" 

"Don't  talk  about  my  face,"  Pride 
said.  "Men  have  been  killed  here  to- 
night. Esther.  Poor  men,  hungry  men. 
And  I  killed  them!" 

"I  know.  I  heard  about  it.  One  of  the 
detectives  told  me.  And  you  didn't  kill 
them,  Pride.  The  man  admitted  that  you 
tried  to  stop  them  from  firing." 

"And  that."  he  growled,  "will  give 
those  women  back  their  husbands?" 

She  stood  up  then  and  came  toward 


"No!     No!     You  make,  it  sound  like 
The  Plight  of  the  Bumblebee  .  .  .* 


BOI     BARNES 


Jin  Jim  mean  favmU-  decade 

oJr  tid  fe/?e  ft  cTff/ie&ccei  —  and  tnC 

best  whiskey  value  in  America! 
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Top  off  your  shave  with  Seoforth 
Lotion  and  enjoy  the  bracing  air  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands— the  cool  crisp- 
ness  of  heather  and  fern! 
Seaforth  Lotion  soothes  and  cools 
.  .  .  smells  fresh,  not  fragrant.  Start 
your  days  — and  dates  — with  That 
Wonderful   Seaforth    Feeling!  m 

•^  V     SHAVING 


SHAVING 
LOTION 


In  handmade  stoneware  \ug, 
Only  I  00 


$et  he  goes  for 

^aked  deans  with- 


Sauce 


the  dash  that 


makes  the  dish 

Free  —  "Citokitig  for  n  Man."  Write 
(>.  F.  lleublein  &  Rro.,  Inc.,  Dept.  C,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Repeat  Performance 

A  well-dressed  man  came  into  a  res- 
taurant, selected  a  table,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  order  bowl  after  bowl  of 
nourishing,  hot  Grape-Nuts  Wheat- 
Meal.  After  he  had  consumed  four 
bowls,  he  called  the  manager  over. 

"Surely  you  remember  me,'*  he  said, 
puffing  on  a  cigar.  "I  came  in  hereabout 
a  year  ago,  had  four  or  five  bowls  of 
Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal,  then  con- 
fessed I  didn't  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  Remember  how  you  kicked  me 
out  into  the  street?" 

The  manager  replied  nervously,"Why 
yes,  sir,  I  recall  that." 

"Well,"  said  the  well-fed  man,  "I'm 
afraid  I'm  going  to  have  to  trouble  you 
again."  iadv., 


him.  "Pride,"  she  whispered,  "don't 
think  about  it  now.  Not  any  more  to- 
night. Afterward  you  can  make  amends. 
But  tonight  is  mine.  No,  ours." 

"No!"  Pride  said  hoarsely.   "No!" 

"Pride,"  Esther  whispered.  "Please, 
Pride." 

She  bent  and  picked  up  his  coat. 
"Then  we'll  go  and  find  a  minister.  Do 
you  love  me  now,  Pride?  Tell  me,  do 
you?" 

"Yes,"  he  muttered.  And  in  a  curious 
way  he  did.  He  loved  her  as  he  had 
loved  many  women:  happily,  thought- 
lessly. Not  as  he  loved  Sharon.  That 
was  with  his  heart,  perhaps  even  with  his 
soul. 

"There  isn't,"  he  told  her  flatly,  "any 
preacher  in  this  town  who  would  marry 
us.  Not  after  what  happened." 

"Then  we'll  go  to  another.  There's  one 
about  ten  miles  farther  north.  Come, 
Pride." 

They  found  a  minister  in  the  next 
town,  who  heard  their  vows  in  dressing 
gown  and  slippers  and  a  red  flannel 
nightshirt  while  his  wife  stood  by  and 
held  the  lamp.  Pride  stilled  their  look  of 
wonder  at  the  fabulous  richness  of  Es- 
ther's attire,  and  the  battered,  battle- 
scarred  appearance  of  his  own  face,  with 
a  twenty-dollar  bill. 

"Yes,"  the  minister  said  in  answer  to 
Pride's  query,  "Missus  Tompkins  takes 
roomers — she's  down  to  the  end  of  the 
street." 

Missus  Tompkins  was  a  lean,  iron- 
jawed  female  who  had  to  be  thawed  by 
Pride's  waving  the  marriage  certificate 
under  her  nose  before  she  would  let 
them  in.  Then  she  sent  her  grown  son 
out  to  stable  the  horses  and  made  sup- 
per for  them,  late  as  it  was.  The  supper 
was  good,  but  Pride  could  not  eat.' 

When  they  were  leaving  the  dining 
room,  Missus  Tompkins  and  her  son 
showered  them  with  rice.  Then  they 
climbed  the  stairs  to  their  room  together. 
Inside,  a  fire  had  been  laid.  It  was  cack- 
ling merrily,  throwing  a  glow  of  warmth 
through  the  room.  A  great  four-poster 
bed  had  been  made,  and  Pride  glanced  at 
it  with  a  gaze  as  bleak  as  the  winter  night. 

"Help  me  off  with  my  things,"  Esther 
said. 

Pride's  hands  upon  the  lacing  of  her 
boots  were  clumsy  and  cold.  He  drew 
them  off  finally  and  she  stood  up  in  her 
stocking  feet.  Then  she  opened  her  bag 
and  drew  out  a  gossamer  nightdress. 

"Turn  your  back,"  she  said  to  Pride. 

When  he  looked  again  she  was 
propped  up  among  the  pillows,  her  hair 
spread  out  over  her  shoulders  like  a 
white  gold  veil.    Still  Pride  stood  there. 

"Come  here,"  she  whispered. 

Suddenly,  convulsively.  Pride  brought 
up  his  big  hands.  "I  can't!"  he  said 
hoarsely.   "Tonight  I  just  can't!" 

Then  he  turned  his  back  and  walked 
away  from  her.  At  the  door  he  did  not 
even  pause,  but  went  on  down  the  stairs 
and  out  into  the  icy  night. 

TIM  MCCARTHY  sat  in  his  dingy 
little  flat  in  New  York  reading  the 
paper.  In  actuality,  he  was  searching  the 
help-wanted  columns  in  hopes  of  finding 
a  job.  Lucy,  his  wife,  looked  anxiously 
over  his  shoulder,  while  little  Lance 
played  upon  the  floor.  At  last,  in  desper- 
ation, Tim  had  sent  for  them,  and  Lucy 
had  come,  preferring  poverty  with  her 
Tim  to  ease  without  him. 

It  was  then  that  they  both  saw  the 
story  of  Esther  and  Pride's  elopement. 
"Elopement  of  Heiress!"  the  story  ran. 
"Tom  Stillworth  prostrate  at  news!" 

They  both  turned  to  each  other  with 
the  same  word  on  their  lips.  "Sharon!" 
they  said. 

Tim  had  introduced  Lucy  to  Sharon 
only  a  short  time  before,  but  already 
they  had  developed  an  almost  sisterly 
affection  for  each  other.  Now,  looking 
up  from  the  paper,  Lucy's  eyes  were  big 
with  fear. 

"Go  to  her,  Tim!"  she  said.  "Bring  her 


here  if  she'll  come.  Get  along  with  you 
— and  take  a  cab!" 

The  cab  drew  up  before  the  door  of 
Sharon's  little  establishment,  and  Tim- 
othy got  down  quickly  and  went  in;  but 
Sharon  was  not  there. 

"She  said  that  she  was  going  to  see  Fa- 
ther Shannon,"  one  of  the  girls  told  him. 
"She  was  terribly  upset  over  something. 
Something  she  read  in  the  paper." 

He  made  his  way  as  quickly  as  he 
could  to  the  rectory  and  sought  out  the 
old  priest. 

FATHER  SHANNON  received  him 
gravely,  but  with  a  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eyes.  "Ah,  Timothy,  lad."  he  said, 
"  'tis  strange  indeed  to  see  your  face. 
These  many  Sundays  I've  looked  for  it 
among  the  worshipers." 

"I'm  sorry,  Father,"  Tim  said  quickly, 
"but  I've  not  time  to  talk  of  my  sins,  to- 
day. Sharon — Miss  O'Neil.  Was  she 
here?  Have  you  seen  her?" 


"Ah,  there's  a  good  lass!  Sucll 
ness  of  heart.  But  no,  I  haven't  si! 
Not  since  early  Mass  last  Sunda) 

"Have  you  read  this?"  Tim 
newspaper  into  Father  Shannon'^ 

The  old  priest  fumbled  in  the 
his  robe  and  came  out  with  a 
spectacles.  He  adjusted  them 
to  read,  mumbling  the  words 
half  closed  lips  as  he  did  so.  1 
straightened  up,  frowning. 

"She  was  in  love  with  this  man] 
she?" 

"Yes,"  Tim  said  bitterly.  "Pricl 
son  is  a  murderer  and  a  blackgu  I 
a  scoundrel.  But  that's  not  w  hat  h 
ried  about.  Sharon  left  her  sh 
morning  to  come  to  you.  She] 
have  been  here  hours  age 
snowing  again,  Father." 

"I  see,"  Father  Shannon  sail 
Then  he  stood  up.  "Come,  Tim,"  j 
"we've  got  to  find  her." 

(To  be  continued  next  weft 


J]ATING-IN  OR  OUT 

WITH  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS 


Steak  Livingston  from  Wagon  Wheel  Grill,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GO  TO  the  Wagon  Wheel  Grill 
at  400  North  Wells  Street  in 
Chicago  and  order  Steak  Liv- 
ingston," a  friend  told  me.  So  I 
found  the  tavern  in  question — 
across  from  the  back  door  of  the 
Merchandise  Mart — and  did  as 
I'd  been  told. 

The  place  is  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious with  a  big  bar  in  one  room 
and  red-leather-covered  seats  in 
booths  surrounding  the  walls  of 
the  other. 

Dinners  at  the  Wagon  Wheel 
range  in  price  from  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
Entrees  include  steak,  chicken, 
veal  scaloppine,  etc.  If  you  are  in 


» 


the  know,  you  will  order  SteaJf* 
Livingston,  the  great  speciality  o 
the  house ;  it  costs  $4  and  doesn' 
even  appear  on  the  menu. 

The  minute  a  big  wooden  bowl  ftn 
of  crisp  lettuce  with  a  plain  dressfVuJ 
ing,  faintly  exuding  garlic,  wai 
brought  to  our  table  for  tossing, '. 
suspected  that  all  the  food  wouk 
be  good.  When  I  tasted  it,  I  wai 
sure. 

Here  are  recipes  for  Livingstoil 
sauce  and  the  potatoes  which  ac(j 
company  steak  thus  served.  You 
can  easily  make  them  at  home  andl 
though  simple,  the  results  an| 
wonderful ! 


I 


Sauce  for  Steak  Livingston 

Vi  pound  butter;  1  tablespoon 
lemon  juice;  1  Vi  tablespoons 
finely  chopped  parsley. 

Melt  the  butter  and  brown  it 
slightly.  Put  in  the  lemon  juice  and 
parsley  and  cook  until  parsley  is 
dark  (5-10  minutes).  Pour  hot 
over  broiled  steak.  Serves  3. 

Ring  Potatoes 

3  medium  potatoes;  dash  of  salt, 
pepper;  vegetable  oil  for  frying. 


Pare    and    slice    the    potatoes 
paper-thin.  Put  the  slices  into  i 
skillet  so  that  they  pile  about  oat 
inch  high.  Salt  and  pepper.  Adc 
oil  enough  to  come  about  half 
way  up  the  potatoes.  Fry  at  fairlj 
high  heat  until  the  bottom  side 
the  potatoes   is   nicely  bro 
Turn   the  whole   cake  with 
spatulas  and  then  brown  the  othe  '" 
side  in  the  same  way.  This  take 
about  20  minutes.  Serves  3. 
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if  you  wish   to  receive  this  Sauce  for  Steak  Livingston  recipe  printed  on   a  file  card,     I  .: 
tend  let) -addressed,  stamped  enrelope  to  Collier's  Food  Editor,  Box  9.  250  Park  Ave- 
Note   York  17,  Note   York.    Start  your  collection  of  Collier' t   Food   Recipet   now 
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MURINE 

FOR  YOUR  EYES 


precision 


built 


[\       PATROL 


+o*x*°  *ASY 


I  ot 
Dl.r. 


Cut  your 
grass  the  easy 
way— with  a  Johnston 
Lawn  Patrol  power  mower. 
Its  famous  1  hp.  Jacobsen 
engine  does  the  work  — 
you  simply  guide  this  fine 
precision -built  mower. 


IWN  MOWER  CORPORATION 


Ottumwo,  Iowa 


id  jrj  of  Jjcohsm  Mjnufjcturinir  Co    Rjcinf.  Wis 


iw  Dr.Edwards 

lips  Folks  Who 

Constipated 

r  40  years,  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards,  a 
■Ohio  Doctor,  successfully  relieved 
bothered  by  constipation  and  its 
a,  lack  of  pep,  dull  eyes,  bad 
sallow  skin,  with  hia  famous  Dr. 
•as'  Olive  Tablets. 
^.•Tablets  are  purely  vegetable.  They 
.  Wfrtlv  hut  oh— so  thoroughly!  Olive 
"™i  act  on  BOTH  upper  and  lower 
and  clean  clogging  waste  from  the 
intestinal  tract.  Just  see  if  Olive 
i  don't  give  you  the  most  com- 
«e,  satisfactory,  more  natural-like 
^movements  you've  ever  had!  No 
or  weakening  effects. 
Olive  Tablets  today.  Follow  label 
ns.  15*.  3W.  All  drugstores. 
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Continued  from  page  28 


It  is  quite  possible  for  thousands  of 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
move  to  California  and  hitch  onto  the 
pension  rolls  at  once.  All  they  have  to 
prove  is  that  the)  M*  over  sixty-five  ami 
lived  in  California  five  years  out  of  the 
past  nine.  This  lets  in  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  worked  in  California  war 
plants,  airplane  factories  ami  shipyards 
for  five  years  and  then  went  back  home 
to  the  East  and  Middle  West. 

Furthermore,  if  a  person  can  prove  he 
lived  in  California  for  any  ten  years  out 
of  the  past  15.  he  can  get  a  tull  pension 
at  sixty-three,  He  need  not  have  lived 
in  the  state  since  1945,  if  he  lived  in  it 
ten  years  before  that.  These  pensions, 
starting  at  sixty  -three  must  be  paid  in 
full  by  the  state;  federal  pension  pay- 
ments are  not  made  to  anyone  under 
sixty-five. 

No  wonder  the  Californians,  celebrat- 
ing the  centennial  of  the  1849  gold  rush, 
contemplate  the  new  rush  with  mixed 
emotions. 

Before  the  new  scheme  went  into  ef- 
fect in  January  of  this  year,  California 
was  paying  out  relief  checks  to  more 
than  390,000  people — contrasted  with 
215,000  similar  payments  in  New  York, 
which  has  nearly  one  and  one-half  times 
the  population.  Under  the  new  law,  it 
was  expected  there  would  be  around 
750.000  people  dependent  on  the  tax- 
payers. In  some  counties,  pension  appli- 
cations have  doubled  already.  And  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  where  applications 
for  state  checks  totaled  980  the  first  two 
weeks  of  1948,  the  figure  for  the  same 
period  this  year  was  5,440! 

Proposition  No.  4,  which  became  the 
new  pension  law,  was  one  of  19  on  the 
ballot.  It  had  little  or  no  organized  op- 
position, while  its  friends  worked  with 
fanatical  zeal.  They  lined  up  not  only 
the  aged,  and  some  of  the  blind,  but  ap- 
pealed to  sons,  daughters,  nieces  and 
nephews,  who  were  helping  their  old 
relatives,  to  "relieve  yourselves  of  this 
burden."  Including  benefits  for  the  blind 
— which  many  of  the  blind  organiza- 
tions fought — won  a  lot  of  public  sym- 
pathy. 

At  that,  the  proposition  won  by  onlv 
36.488  votes  out  of  a  total  of  3,602.778 
cast.  It  carried  heavily  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, which  has  a  large  immigrant  pop- 
ulation, and  lost  in  the  north,  where 
most  of  the  population  is  native  born. 

The  Governor  Was  Surprised 

Quite  a  few  California  politicians  who 
had  more  or  less  endorsed  pension 
schemes  in  bygone  years  were  aghast 
when  the  full  impact  of  Proposition  No. 
4  hit  them.  Among  them  was  Governor 
Earl  Warren. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  in 
1942,  Warren  had  announced  that: 
"Senior  citizens  of  California  ...  are  en- 
titled to  pensions  not  as  charity  or  a  dole, 
but  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  something 
they  have  earned  in  their  productive 
years  by  their  contributions  to  the  up- 
building of  the  community.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  senior  citizen  should  have  to  be 
in  need  to  secure  a  pension  " 

That  last  line  marks  a  great  change 
in  what  may  be  called  pension  philoso- 
phy. Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  general 
idea  was  that  pensions  should  go  to  those 
needing  them.  Now,  everybody  is  to  get 
one,  whether  he  needs  it  or  not;  and  peo- 
ple who  old-fashionedly  save  money 
against  their  declining  years  are  just 
suckers. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  repeal  the  law, 
but  meanwhile  the  pensioners  are  organ- 
izing, not  only  to  get  the  age  limit  re- 
duced to  sixty,  but  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  pension.  But  veteran  pol- 
iticians aren't  sure  the  law  can  be  re- 


pealed, considering  the  solid  pension 
bloc  that  will  fight  to  the  end. 

There  was  some  talk  of  holding  up 
operation  of  the  law  by  court  action, 
but  the  plan's  sponsors  threatened  that 
any  attempt  by  public  officials  to  inter- 
fere with  Proposition  No.  4  would  be 
grounds  for  malfeasance  charges. 

The  most  recent  effort  for  repeal  has 
come  from  the  California  Council  lor 
the  Blind  which  asked  the  Attorney 
General's  office  to  title  an  initiative  re- 
pealer and  allow  it  for  circulation  to  get 
the  signatures  needed  to  put  it  on  the 
ballot.  The  organization  announced  that 
Ciovcrnor  Warren  will  be  asked  to  call  a 
special  election  if  the  necessary  signa- 
tures are  obtained. 

Hying  the  million-strong  pension  bloc, 
some  practical  politicians  who  were 
against  the  present  bonanza  plan  have 
now  gone  over  to  the  If-you-can't-beat- 
'em-join-'em  school. 

Two  Views  of  "Actual  Need" 

Originally,  the  supergenerous  plan  al- 
lowed the  pensioners  a  $30-per-month 
outside  income  but  that  went  out  when 
the  federal  government  stepped  in.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, 
which  doles  out  millions  of  dollars  to 
states  to  help  pay  pensions,  balked  when 
it  came  to  this  provision.  The  federal  law 
says  that  pensions  may  be  paid  only  to 
those  "in  actual  need,"  and  California's 
social  welfarers  couldn't  convince  Un- 
cle Sam  that  a  person  with  a  good  home, 
a  boxful  of  jewelry,  all  the  other  items 
exempt  as  personal  property  and  a  $30- 
a-month  income  was  "in  actual  need." 

Three  other  Western  states  have  their 
pension  plans  so  "liberalized"  that  some 
experts  see  them  heading  for  bank- 
ruptcy. Oregon  voted  to  instruct  its 
legislature  to  pass  a  pension  law  that, 
financial  houses  asserted,  would  impair 
the  state's  credit.  Washington  voted  $60- 
a-month  pensions,  "relieved"  relatives 
of  responsibility  and  added  free  funer- 
als. In  Colorado,  where  pension  pay- 
ments were  eating  huge  bites  out  of  tax 
levies  at  $83  a  month  for  every  pen- 
sioner, an  attempt  to  reduce  the  pay- 
ment to  $50  was  defeated. 

"Father"  of  the  new  California  pen- 
sion setup  is  Hollywood-born  George  H. 
McLain,  a  onetime  motion  picture  actor 
and  formerly  a  partner  in  his  father's 
street-contracting  firm,  which  failed 
back  in  1931.  A  plump,  mustached  fel- 
low, wearing  heavy-rimmed  glasses,  he 
says  he's  forty-seven  years  old. 

McLain  spent  some  years  around  Los 
Angeles  trying  to  be  elected  a  state  as- 
semblyman,    failed     consistently     and 
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THERE  IKE  OLDER 
I  TM\GS  TIIM  WAR  I 


By  BENJAMIN  SIEGEL 


When  the  American  Corporal 
Walker  fell  in  love  with 
Bruna  Pasqui  he  didn't  know 
that  the  Italians  didn't  like 
their  girls  to  go  with  soldiers, 
any  kind  of  soldiers.  But  he 
soon  learned — the  hard  way. 


In  Colliers  next  week 
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FOR  STYLE  IN 
STORM,  WIND 
OR   RAIN.  .. 
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ALLIGATOR  VALUES 
CAN'T  BE  BEAT! 


Water  repellent 
Storm  wind 
(illustrated), 
tie. 75.  Other 
fabriet  916.75 
to  $63.50. 
Waterproof) 
$10.75  and 
$13.75. 


It's  smart  to  own  an  Alligator! 
Smart  style — and  smart  protection 
in  any  weather!  And  it's  good 
to  know  that  Alligator  is  America's 
finest  rainwear  value— dependably 
processed — made  for  long, 
happy  wearing!  See  the  many 
water  repellent  and  waterproof 
fabrics  in  a  complete  selection 
of  styles,  colors 
and  prices!  The  I^Hu 

Alligator  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis, 
New  York,  Los 
Angeles. 

BETTER    DEALERS    FEATURE: 

ALLIGATOR 


b.caU1.  .  .  .  IT'S  SURI  TO  RAINI 


IT'S  A  DAN  RIVER  SPORTSHIRTING 

of  WRINKL-SHED*  cotton 

No  other  cotton  sportshirt  in  the  world 
gives  you  these  features!  It's  Dan  River's  Wrinkl-Shed!  Wrinkles 
just  pop  out.  Gives  you  days  more  wear  between  washing. 
And  what  a  wonder  on  washday!  It's  fast  color,  Sanforizedt,  and 
durable.  You'll  find  sportshirts  of  Dan  River's  Wrinkl-Shed 
cotton,  tailored  by  leading  shirtmakers,  at  your  favorite  store. 
Dan  River  Mills,  Inc. 

"  Trademark 

i  Fabric  shrinkage  less  than  1  % 
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about  eight  years  ago  became  an  or- 
ganizer for  the  famous  Ham  and  Eggs 
pension  program  of  the  Allen  boys.  But 
Ham  and  Eggs,  like  Thirty  Dollars  Ev- 
ery Thursday  and  Dr.  Francis  E.  Town- 
send's  "Plan,"  failed  at  the  polls  and 
McLain  abandoned  it  to  start  his  own 
plan. 

He  had  one  great  asset:  Many  state 
social  welfare  workers  were  notoriously 
curt  and  cold-blooded  with  pension  ap- 
plicants, most  of  them  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  pensions  are  charity.  This  had 
infuriated  many  old  people,  especially 
those  who  had  arrived  from  other  states 
with  the  notion  that  California  was 
handing  out  largess  with  a  liberal  hand. 
It  also  annoyed  relatives  who  were 
brusquely  told  it  was  their  duty,  if  they 
were  able,  to  look  after  their  aging  moth- 
ers and  fathers  instead  of  throwing  them 
to  the  taxpayers. 

McLain  thereupon  organized  his  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Old  Age  Pensions. 
Organizations  of  blind  people  protested 
that  they  wanted  none  of  his  help,  but 
they  got  it  anyway.  Thomas  M.  Haw- 
thorne, of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Club 
of  the  Blind,  quotes  McLain  as  saying: 
"Do  you  know  of  a  five-letter  word  that 
has  more  sentimental  appeal  than 
B-L-I-N-D?" 

Sentimental  appeal  was  McLain's 
chief  stock  in  trade.  Meetings  of  old 
people  who  were  supporting  his  cause 
took  on  the  aspect  of  revivals,  with 
jazzed-up  hymns  sung  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  hillbilly  trio.  The  collection 
baskets  went  around  after  a  long  prayer. 
Members  of  the  committee  paid  a  $4-a- 
year  fee,  plus  $1  a  year  for  a  magazine. 

McLain  also  ran  a  ten-station  radio 
program  which  always  opened  with  the 
phrase:  "Howdy,  folks,  this  is  George 
McLain:  Are  you  with  me?"  His  ex- 
hortations invariably  included  direct  ap- 
peals to  the  Almighty. 

In  addition,  the  committee  set  up  a 
help  bureau,  which  aided  people  to  make 
out  pension  applications  and  fight  them 
through  bureaucratic  red  tape.  There 
was  no  charge  for  these  services,  al- 
though an  applicant  could  become  a  life 
member  of  the  committee  for  $75 — as 
a  great  many  did. 

Fees  for  Pensions  Now  Okay 

One  possible  reason  for  this  free  serv- 
ice was  because  the  state  law  specifically 
forbade  anyone  getting  a  fee  for  helping 
a  person  get  a  pension.  This  provision 
has  been  thoughtfully  wiped  out  in  the 
new  law.  Now,  anyone  can  go  to  work 
unsnarling  red  tape  for  any  fee  he  can 
get. 

The  California  law  was  unique  in  that 
it  specifically  named  the  person  to  fill 
the  $  1 2,000-a-year  office  of  "Director 
of  Social  Welfare."  This  person  turned 
out  to  be  red-haired,  blue-eyed,  freckled 
Myrtle  Williams,  for  eight  years  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Old  Age  Pensions.  In  her  new  posi- 
tion, Mrs.  Williams  is  a  veritable  czarina 
with  power  to  decide  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  have  a  pension. 

Claiming  to  be  "conservative,"  the 
fortyish  Mrs.  Williams  started  her  $12,- 
000-a-year  career  by  announcing  she 
was  going  to  streamline  the  social  wel- 
fare setup.  The  first  result  of  this  was  a 
demand  for  three  new  deputies  at  from 
$7,500  to  $9,000  a  year.  She  issued  a 
bulletin  to  the  county  welfare  directors 
which  stated  that  henceforth  they  should 
not  give  out  any  information  for  publi- 
cation without  first  clearing  it  with  her 
office.  The  pensioneers  feared  the  enor- 
mous rush  to  get  on  the  pension  rolls 
might  sway  public  opinion  against  them. 

But  practically  every  county  director 
defied  the  Williams  mandate  and  con- 
tinued to  give  out  figures. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Williams'  bulletins 
stated  that  the  county  directors  must  no- 
tify relatives  who  have  been  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  needy  aged  that 


they  no  longer  need  to  help  support  si 
persons. 

Before  the   1948  election  the  To' 
sendites  and  the  Ham  and  Eggers  b 
tried  to  get  onto  the  ballot  with  pens 
schemes,  but  failed  for  one  reason  or 
other.    Both  of  them  lost  members  i 
support    to    the    Citizens    Commit! J 
which  got  enough  signatures  to  insur 
vote.     The    Townsendites    fought 
scheme  bitterly;  the  Ham  and   Egg 
folded  up,  temporarily  at  least.  The  ( k-  ! 
izens  Committee  moved  ahead. 

The  campaign  to  put  over  the 
pension  plan  cost  the  committee  $ 
034.    Of  this,  the  committee  paid  o  * 
$130,338  and  their  supporters  are  be 
exhorted  via  radio  and  print  to  make 
a  deficit  of  $59,696. 
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Accusations — and  a  Lawsui 

ispei 

As  head  of  the  Citizens  Commi  |on> 
McLain  has  been  charged  with   nufdti 
things,    among   them    "conspiring 
doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  funeral  d 
tors  and  insurance  men  to  overcha, 
the  old  folks  and  make  the  state  pay 
it."    He  denied  the  charges  and  asi 
the   accusations  were  made   by   C, 
Herbage,  deputy  director  of  the  Cali 
nia  State  Welfare  Department — am 
suing   Herbage   for   a    million   doUl 
alleging  slander.    There  also  are  accuj 
tions  that  McLain  has  become  wealt 

He  says  this  is  not  true  and  has  ml 
his  income  tax  returns  public  to  pij 
that  he  has  never  made  as  much," 
$2,000  a  year  as  a  pension  planner.  I 
also  says  his  wife  is  forced  to  work  ii 
department  store  to  maintain  the  fan 
budget. 

With    the    McLain-Wiliiams    schfl 
having  won  at  the  polls,  many  peq 
imagined  that  George  had  worked  hi 
self  out  of  a  job  while  Mrs.  Williams  I 
been    voted    into    one.     They    figia 
wrongly.    The  votes  had  hardly   bj 
counted  when  McLain  came  up  wit 
new    plan:     100    state-built-and- 
tained  clubhouses  "for  the  social 
recreational  necessities"  of  the  new 
mies  of  pensioners  who  may  tire  of 
in  the  New  Utopia.  There  is,  as  yei 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  pro; 
Nor  is  there  any  estimate  of  the  cost  I 
McLain-sponsored   "extension"   of  | 
new  law  to  support  needy  children. 

To  battle  for  McLain's  new  plans, 
committee  puts  out  a  monthly,  ef 
page  tabloid  which  is  partly  supp 
by    advertising   from    dentists,    fu 
parlors,  "cosmic  ray"  cures  and 
medical  nostrums.   This  is  the  Nat 
Pension  Advocate.   Its  cartoons  us 
glorify  McLain;  one  in  the  Dece 
1948,      edition      showed     him 
crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath  by  gr 
pensioners. 

The  pensioners  and  their  "reli 
relatives  now  form  a  sizable  voting 
in  California,  the  other  Coast  state: 
Colorado.  Many  of  the  old  people 
been  sold  the  idea,  by  the  pensio: 
that  the  state  owes  them  a  pension 
having  raised  families  and  worker 
years."  The  old  American  idea 
children  have  some  duty  toward 
parents  has  been  abolished  by  the  1; 

Even  the  liberal  Los  Angeles 
News  has  become  worried  about  a 
tential  political  bloc"  of  a  million 
citizens,  all  intent  on  raising  pei 
higher  and  making  them  easier  to  g 

"Such  a  bloc,"  the  News  said  rec 
"raises  to  the  nth  power  a  new  tyj 
politician:  the  age-pension  demag 
the  'pass-the-biscuits'  leader,  the 
and  Eggs  leader,  the  Thirty  Dolla 
ery  Thursday  leader  who  can  m 
good  thing  out  of  the  deep  yearnin; 
senior  citizens   for   security   and 
pendence." 

Whether  foes  of  the  new  Calif 
gold  rush  will  be  able,  in  face  o: 
powerful  new  bloc,  to  get  pension 
back  on  a  more  conservative  bas 
mains  to  be  seen.  L— . J 
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CHURCHILL'S  NEW  BATTLE 
FOR  BRITAIN 


Continued  /rom  page  13 


r  fate  in  world  history  and  close 
own  actions,  amid  self-inflicted 

and  squalor,  the  marvelous  story 
E   lin's  greatness." 
I"    his  thunder,  his  antagonists  saj . 

hill  belongs  to  another  age.   He's 
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Churchill's  military  and  politi- 
cs have  been  so  incredibly  long 
y  link  the  modern  with  the  Vic- 
Churchill  led  a  cavalry  charge 
Egyptian  dervishes  in  1898 — 
ed  to  take  a  hand  in  the  develop- 

*sjf  ^e  atomic  bomb.  He  made  his 
speech  in  1901   to  a  House  of 

J&Efcns   of   Conservative   true    blue, 

K  i   red  to  see  its  political  tinge  shade 
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murderous  cigars,  Churchill  at 
dm    ink  and  rosy,  still  a  powerhouse 

--■ 
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m    cialist  pink.    Full  of  years  and 

the  war  leader  has  been  out  of 
unj  for  four  years,  and  the  tempta- 
i  \;  write  him  off  is  greater  than  ever, 
urchill  is  unpredictable. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  visited 

fore  the  last  war,  he  was  asked, 
ow  is  Mr.  Winston  Churchill?" 

Churchill  had  then  been  out  of 
or  some  years,  Shaw  thought  it 
reply,  "He's  finished." 
that  old  war  horse,"  said  Stalin, 
the  English  are  in  deep  trouble, 
1  call  him  again. 

the  time  of  deep  trouble  came, 

1   1  did  call  Churchill.  The  old  war 

rved  so  well  that  at  Yalta,  Stalin 

;  to  lift  his  glass  and  say  that  his- 

owed   few   examples  where  the 

of  one  man  had  been  so  impor- 
iie  future  history  of  the  world. 

peace  came,  England's  voters 
.   rd  him  (as  Churchill  says)  "in 
ment  of  victory,  in  one  foolish 
3n."  Yet  in  or  out  of  power,  he 

power  in  England.   A  legend  in 

lifetime,  he  is  the  most  potent 
;ollector  in  Britain.  Britons  are 
ally  attached  to  "the  old  gentle- 
nd  he  is  emotionally  attached  to 
Vhen  Churchill  went  on  wartime 

inspection  to  view  the  bombing 

he'd  burst  into  unashamed  tears 
lisery  of  the  English  people.  To- 
ll a  new  fight  on,  the  people  feel 

hurchill  as  Franklin  Roosevelt 
once  cabled  him:  "It  is  fun  to 
e  same  decade  with  you." 

for  March  26,  1949 
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To  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
watch  him  close  up  in  action  is  even 
more  fun. 

On  the  front  bench,  reserved  for  His 
Majesty's  Loyal  Opposition,  Churchill 
slouches  with  a  fixed  scowl  on  his  round 
face.  Later,  during  debate,  his  pink 
checks  will  crease  into  a  smile  that  re- 
minds you  of  his  own  observation,  "All 
babies  look  like  me."  But  as  we  look 
now,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  are  turned 
down  in  gloom. 

Word  that  Churchill  will  speak  jams 
the  House's  tiny  galleries.  The  two  sets 
of  red  leather  benches,  that  front  each 
other  across  ten  feet  of  space  like  two 
facing  state-fair  stands,  are  filled  with 
expectant  Members  of  Parliament. 
World  correspondents  draw  lots  for  the 
handful  of  press  seats  and  outside,  at  St. 
Stephen's  gate  in  St.  Margaret's  Street, 
a  crowd  queues  up  in  the  hope  of  glimps- 
ing "Winston." 

When  Churchill  rises  before  the  table 
that  separates  him  from  the  government 
ministers  on  the  Labor  front  bench,  you 
are  surprised  at  his  modest  stature,  for  he 
looks  about  five  feet  seven.  His  eyes 
twinkle  at  bulky  Foreign  Minister  Ernest 
Bevin  across  the  way,  who,  arms  folded, 
sits  like  a  ponderous  and  spectacled 
Buddha  awaiting  the  worst.  For  today 
Churchill  is  to  raise  the  devil  about  for- 
eign affairs. 

Unobtrusive  Mr.  Attlee 

At  Bevin's  side  is  Prime  Minister 
Clement  Attlee  or  rather  Mr.  Attlee's 
bony  bald  pate,  for  the  Prime  Minister 
is  slumped  down  on  the  end  of  his  spine, 
and  only  the  top  of  his  head  and  the  rims 
of  his  spectacles  show.  Mr.  Attlee's  self- 
effacement,  even  in  the  House,  has  in- 
spired some  murderous  Churchillisms. 
Hearing  that  Attlee  had  called  off  a  trip 
to  Australia,  Churchill  said,  "When  the 
mouse  is  away,  the  cats  will  play."  (The 
cats,  presumably,  were  Mr.  Attlee's  fel- 
low Socialists.) 

Amidst  pin-drop  silence  Churchill  ad- 
justs his  notes  before  him  and  begins. 
The  defiant  wartime  growl  that  millions 
heard  hasn't  changed  in  four  years. 

Churchill  uses  few  gestures  to  punctu- 
ate the  stately  flow  of  spoken  literature. 
One  reason  is  that  he  dislocated  a  shoul- 
der as  a  young  man  and  an  unexpected 
gesture  or  sudden  move  can  dislocate  it 
again.  Occasionally  he  brings  his  hands 
up  to  his  coat  lapels.  And  sometimes, 
when  he  thinks  something  specially  good 
is  on  the  way,  he  removes  his  spectacles 
and  waves  them  in  small  circles. 

This  gesture  signaled  the  memorable 
"Blood,  sweat  and  tears"  phrase.  Now, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  his  waving 
glasses,  as  he  begins  his  speech  on  for- 
eign policy,  Churchill  the  Empire  de- 
fender chides  the  Irish  for  cutting  the 
final  tie  to  England  with  the  scathing 
phrase:  "Ireland  is  to  be  partitioned  to- 
gether and  thus  excluded  into  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth."  The  House  roars. 

Churchill  rolls  on  as  if  he  were  making 
it  all  up  as  he  goes  along,  and  few  real- 
ize that  this  speech  took  two  painstaking 
days  to  prepare,  and  that  every  word  of 
it  is  written  down,  double  spaced  on  the 
large  sheets  on  the  box  before  him. 

Though  he  is  an  amazing  conversa- 
tional virtuoso,  Churchill  doesn't  trust 
himself  to  make  an  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress. He  dictates  his  speeches  and  re- 
vises them,  and  the  typewritten  script 
must  always  be  there,  although  he  seems 
hardly  to  look  at  it.  There's  a  good  rea- 
son. 

As  a  young  M.P.  he  used  to  memorize 
his  speeches.  One  day,  orating  magnifi- 
cently before  a  full  House,  he  stopped 


About  puppies. ..and  fine  hats 

They  have  something  in  common:  just  the  right 
combination  of  softness  and  liveliness.  Your 
own  sense  of  touch  will  tell  you  this  in  an  in- 
stant when  you  pick  up  and  feel  the  superbly 
mellow  felt  of  any  fine  Mallory  Hat.  Try  it! 
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•Registered 


is  a  lightweight  hat  that  com- 
bines softness  and  liveliness 
for  lasting  good  looks.  At  your 
Mallory  Dealer's— in  the  right 
spring  colors.  In  Mallory 's  ex- 
MALLORT"  elusive  Pliafelt,*  $10.  Other 
~J±y     Mallory  Hats,  $8.50  to  $20. 
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Stay  calm,  keep  TRIM  —  the  Nail 
Clipper  that  makes  good  grooming 
easier!  Fine  cutlery  steel  bright  as  a 
coin.  Sharp  true  cutting  edges,  a  real 
file  that  folds  away  safe.  Dependable 
—  you  can  bank  on  TRIM  ! 
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Actual  Slir 

25c 

■t  druff.  tobacco 
and  10c  stores 

Canada  «ll«htly  hlchrr 

FOR  COMPUTE  CARE  OF  NAILS 
The  W.  E  Baiuect  Co..  Derby,  Conn. 


Mows  and  Trims  Lawns 


Save  Time 
and  Labor  with  a 

MontaMower 

New  model.  New  typo  metal  handle  has 
special  device  to  adjust  cutting  height.  Drive  shaft  rm» 
mounterl  on  free  rollltut,  factory'  lubricated,  waled  ball 
bearing*.  No  tired  lim-ks  or  aching  arms.  8V4  lbs.  live 
precision  made  mechanism  thai  Hnit  gathers,  then  cuts 
smoothly  a  elcari  Hi"  swath  through  grass,  dandelion*, 
spike  gross,  lawn  weeds.  No  noise,  or  clatter.  As  modem 
and  efficient  as  your  electric  raior.  Cuts  right  up  to  walls. 
fences,  trees  or  posts!  leaves  no  fringes  to  be  trimmed 
by  hand.  Cutters  self-sharpenlna.  Built  to  last  many 
years.  Many  thousands  In  use.  Sold  direct  from  factory 
for  SO  years.  Costs  Utile.  Write  at  once  for  trial  on 
your  own  lawn  "npproral  offer,"  guarantee  Information 
and  literature. 

MontaMower  distributing  co. 


193  A    Keelcr   Bldg. 


GRAND  RAPIDS   1,  MICH. 


Collier9 s 

pays  you  MORE! 

Whether  you  already  have  a  magazine  sub- 
scription business  or  want  to  start  one,  you 
can  make  MORE  money  by  sending  your 
orders  for  COLLIER'S,  WOMAN'S  HOME 
COMPANION  and  THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE  direct  to  us. 

Accept  this  invitation  to  write  for  our  prof- 
itable plan  offering  a  valuable  connection 
with  the  publishers.  For  money-making 
supplies,  just  mail  a  penny  postal  or  the 
coupon  below. 


Independent  Agency  Division,  Desk  C-53 
The  Crowell-Colllcr  Publishing  Company 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  money-making  plan 
offering  a  direct  connecliou  with  the 
publishers. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


dead.  The  next  word  wouldn't  come. 
Back  to  the  start  of  the  sentence  Church- 
ill retreated.  Again  the  word  wouldn't 
come.  Desperately,  young  Churchill 
went  back  to  the  start  of  the  paragraph, 
speaking  quickly,  hoping  to  crash 
through.  But  the  word  wasn't  there.  Red- 
faced,  humiliated,  he  sat  down  to  sympa- 
thetic murmurs  of  the  House.  Years, 
honors,  nothing  cured  him.  After  that  he 
always  had  his  full  speech  before  him. 

Churchill's  colleagues  never  know 
when  he'll  show  up  and  take  over 
speeches  on  which  they've  sweated.  No 
one  knew  until  the  last  moment  today, 
for  instance,  that  he'd  show  up  for  this 
particular  speech  on  foreign  policy. 
K.  A.  Butler,  brilliant  wartime  Cabinet 
minister  and  the  Conservatives'  intellec- 
tual powerhouse,  had  toiled  on  a  major 
statement.  But  Churchill,  deep  in  his 
memoirs,  had  unearthed  a  1945  letter  to 
Stalin  which  he  thought  the  house,  and 
the  world,  ought  to  hear.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, he  asked  Butler  to  withdraw. 

The  letter  to  "my  friend  Stalin,"  writ- 
ten before  the  Nazis  collapsed,  predicted 
in  detail  the  present  cold  war.  Churchill 
reads  it  to  the  House: 

".  .  .  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  my  friend 
Stalin,  underrate  the  divergencies  which 
are  opening  about  matters  which  you 
may  think  are  small,  but  which  are  sym- 
bolic of  the  way  the  English-speaking 
democracies  look  at  life." 

As  Churchill  growls  out  this  further 
evidence  of  his  prescience  in  world  af- 
fairs, the  House  listens  in  awed  silence. 
He  gets  down  to  the  main  business  of  his 
speech  and,  persistent  as  a  bull,  he  tor- 
ments Bevin  and  the  Socialists  for  their 
"self-sufficiency,  arrogance  and  conceit" 
in  not  consulting  him  on  foreign  affairs. 
For  his  blunt  tongue.  Socialists  call  him 
"the  rudest  man  in  England." 

As  Bevin,  his  gored  opponent,  rises  to 
protest,  Churchill  sits  down  like  a  boxer 
retiring  to  a  neutral  corner.  He  looks 
impishly  over  the  top  of  his  glasses,  his 
circular  visage  bisected  by  an  ear-to-ear 
grin.  His  shoulders  are  hunched,  like 
those  of  a  child  suppressing  intolerable 
glee.  For  all  his  years,  Churchill  is  in 
many  ways  one  of  the  youngest  menf- 
bers  of  the  House. 

Overshadows  "His  Colleagues 

To  the  younger  men  beside  him  on  the 
Opposition  benches,  the  old  master's 
overpowering  brilliance  is  not  an  un- 
mixed blessing. 

"Very  little  can  grow  under  that  great 
oak,"  one  Tory  M.P.  told  this  writer 
sadly.  "He  so  overshadows  and  dom- 
inates everything  that  few  of  the  boys 
can  spread  their  wings." 

For  the  loyal  Anthony  Eden,  the  Num- 
ber Two  Conservative,  the  task  of  play- 
ing crown  prince  to  Churchill's  king  has 
been  a  particularly  thankless  one.  The 
spotlight  is  ever  on  Churchill,  and  since 
the  master's  intellectual  vigor  continues 
to  blaze  undiminished.  Eden  is  beginning 
to  know  how  it  feels  to  be  crown  prince 
too  long.  Yet  it  may  be  the  younger 
Conservatives,  working  in  the  shadow  of 
Mr.  Churchill,  who  will  stem  the  Social- 
ist tide  in  1950. 

To  understand  the  struggle  for  politi- 
cal power  in  England  you  must  realize 
first  that  the  Conservative  party,  by 
American  standards,  is  hardly  conserva- 
tive at  all.  The  Toryism  of  the  younger 
Conservative  leaders  like  R.  A.  Butler, 
Anthony  Eden  and  Oliver  Stanley  dif- 
fers little  from  President  Truman's  Fair 
Deal.  The  Conservatives  are  solidly  be- 
hind the  social  services  that  have  turned 
England  into  a  welfare  state  (although 
they  criticize  social  service  administra- 
tion). And  all  Conservatives,  young  and 
old,  are  outraged  that  the  Socialists 
should  take  credit  for  them. 

Listen  to  Mr.  Churchill: 

"All  these  (social)  schemes  were  de- 
vised and  set  in  motion  .  .  .  before  the 
Socialists  came  into  office.  I  have  worked 


at  national  insurance  schemes  almost  all 
my  life  and  am  responsible  for  several 
of  the  largest  measures  ever  passed  ( in- 
cluding National  Health  Insurance  in 
1912).  The  main  principles  of  the  new 
national  health  scheme  (free  medical 
aid  to  everybody)  were  hammered  out  in 
my  National  Coalition  government.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  benevolent  social  policies,  of 
which  the  Socialists  vaunt  themselves, 
were  not  conceived  by  them  but  were 
only  the  legacy  which  they  grasped  from 
a  Conservative  House  of  Commons." 

How  then  do  the  Conservatives  differ 
from  the  Labor  party  Socialists?  Chiefly 
in  their  attitude  toward  industry.  The 
Socialists  have  turned  the  coal  mines, 
railroads  and  the  Bank  of  England  into 
state  enterprises  and  have  voted  to  na- 
tionalize the  steel  plants. 

The  big  question  is :  Where  do  the  So- 
cialists go  from  here?  They  may  call  a 
halt  to  let  the  state  digest  what  it  has  al- 
ready gobbled.  Or  they  may  go  on  to 
nationalize  the  insurance  companies,  the 
shipyards  and  even  the  land.  It  all  de- 
pends on  who  wins  the  struggle  between 
left  and  right  within  the  Labor  party, 
and  of  course,  the  election  of  1950. 

Herbert  Morrison,  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  (a  Cabinet  post)  and  reput- 
edly the  heir  to  Prime  Minister  Attlee, 
told  this  writer,  "I've  convinced  our  peo- 
ple to  go  slow. 

"Put  this  down  in  your  books,"  he  said. 
"The  tempo  of  the  next  Parliament  will 
slacken.  1  keep  telling  them,  'We  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  to  consolidate  what 
we've  already  nationalized.  We've  got  to 
make  things  work,  because  the  one  thing 
the  British  won't  forgive  is  a  muddle.' " 

Conservatives  answer  that  Middle-of- 
the-Roaders  Morrison,  Attlee  and  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  can't  restrain  their  left- 
ist colleagues  who  argue  that  the  way  to 
win  elections  is  with  more  Socialism,  not 
less.  But  the  Conservatives  have  their 
troubles  too.  How  will  they  counter  the 
siren  song  of  Socialism?  What  have  they 
to  offer  to  the  masses  of  industrial  work- 
ers and  their  wives  who  are  using  the  bal- 
lot to  gain  economic  as  well  as  political 
power?  That's  where  the  young  Con- 
servatives around  Mr.  Churchill  come  in. 
They  have  an  answer.  Summed  up  in 
a  slogan,  it  is  this:  not  Socialism — but  a 
property-owning  Democracy. 

Anthony  Eden  put  it  this  way: 

"There  is  a  difference  between  the 
government  owning  things  and  people 
owning  them.  When  the  government 
owns  a  factory  or  a  mine,  does  the 
worker  really  feel  'This  is  my  show'?  Or 
does  he  feel  he  has  a  greater  stake  if  he 
owns  property  himself,  his  own  home  or 
a  share  in  a  factory?" 

Out  of  this  thinking,  a  counterattack 
on  Socialism  emerges.  Its  chief  weapons: 
proposals  by  the  Conservatives  to  help  a 
man  own  his  own  house  or  a  piece  of 


land  or  a  small  business,  to  h. 

Eloyees  acquire  shares  in  compan 
ire  them.  As  a  further  counter 
cialism.  the  younger  Conservativ 
the  alternative — government  regi 

"The  days  of  latssez  /aire  are  finui 
David    Eccles,    who's   destined    for ' 
Cabinet   if  the  Conservatives   win   * 
year,  told  me.   "The  voter  is  deternr ;: 
to  .  .  .  escape  the  hazards  of  unregu 
industrialism." 

"Most  of  us  Tories  are  for  go1 
ment  regulation,"  said  Oliver  L™ 
Minister  of  Production  during  t. 

Based  on  these  beliefs,  the  Co 
tives'  domestic  policy  line  will  be 
by  Anthony  Eden  and  R.  A.  Butl 
would  be  regarded  as  left  of  « 
America,  and  by  Oliver  Stanley, 
time  Cabinet  member  and  also 
gressive  Conservative." 

Will  party  leader  Winston  C 
accept  this  line? 


Ability  to  Rebuild  Doubt 
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The   Socialists   who,   like   ev 
else,  revered  Churchill  as  a  war 
charged  during  the  1945  electioi 
Churchill,  grandson  of  a  duke, 
the  man  to  build  a  postwar 
worthy  of  the  wartime  sacrifices 
common  man.  A  magnificent  war 
but  a  Tory,  was  the  Labor  oratoi 

Actually,  Churchill's  long  can 
from  being  true-blue  Conservati 
covered  so  wide  an  ideological  t 
that  he  has  been  called  a  "one-ma 
tion."   He  was  branded  a  radical 
days  of  Lloyd  George.    Yet  thi 
label,  pinned  on  him  by  Labor,  stij" 
well  that  even  Conservatives  begi  ™ 
ask    whether    Churchill,    the    unr  fr 
structed   imperialist,   wasn't   a   lil  '/" 
rather  than  an  asset  to  the  party.  ^  '!W 
Churchill,  first  in  war,  and  first  ip'i 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  did  no  c: 
come  first  in  peace.   But  in  their  ccFfh 
struggle  with  the  Socialists,  the '  «ea 
servatives  know  that  they  have  a  I  &« 
weapon  in  him. 

Oliver  Littleton,  the  kind  of  1^ 
Briton  who  makes  you  feel,  "Then  !■  Th 
ways  be  an  England."  summed  it  u  imi 

"When  young  Conservatives  II  toi* 
me,  'When  are  we  going  to  get  i  *  h 
Churchill?'  1  say,  'Boys,  you  must 
ize  we  have  a  16-inch  battleship,  am  rful 
nobody  else  has  one.  It's  very  irri 
to  have  a  16-inch  battleship  go  <Nlv 
Plymouth  to  fire  salvos  at  the  sea  foiii 
but  it's  good  to  have  it  on  hand  foiet 
you  really  need  it.'  " 

And  so  Churchill  will  be  on 
accept  the  party  policy  of  his  y 
colleagues,  to  invent  explosive 
for  that  policy  and  to  hurl  them 
inch  broadsides  at  the  Socialist  posiled » 

Should  Churchill  be  returned  to  fine  or 
in  1950,  there  would  be  no  mor 


lotAion  of  industry.   But  there'd  be 
UPH  tit  from  the  Socialism  that   has 

ed  itself  either.    For  the  Con- 
have  pledged  themselves  not 
the    nationalization    of    the 
ue|Md  the  railroads. 

Ivhile,    Mr.    Churchill,    out    of 

eeps  himself  occupied. 
s detj    rly  out  of  power  in  the  thirties. 
WL-Jl  has  written  that  he  busied  him- 

writing  and  bricklaying,  so  that 
for  had  a  dull  moment  from  morn- 
trl    nidnight,  "and  with  my  happy 
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itG    ation." 

I  be     happy  habitation  (whether  in 
try  at  Chartwell,  in  Kent,  or  in 
oio    »t  28  Hyde  Park  Gate)  Church- 
i,  but  not  out  of  bed  at  7 :00  a.m. 
traveler,  but  not  one  to  take  an 
ary  step,  Churchill  stays  abed 
n,  a  habit  he  learned  from  Lloyd 
To  the  bed  comes  valet-butler 
Greenshields  with  breakfast  and 
Iduj    ing  London  papers,  all  nine  of 
eluding  the  Communist   Daily 
Then,  with  a  relay  of  four  sec- 
Churchill  proceeds  with  his  top 
tajob.  his  memoirs. 

946.  he  has  reeled  off  three  fat 

Here  is  how  he  does  it.  Church- 

the  war  on  paper,  dictating 

llion  words  of  telegrams,  strat- 
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ound  me  dwelt  at  peace  within 


orato  nes,  "prayers"  to  the  military 
ans.  Every  chat  had  its  chit  (pa- 
>rvjc  "d).  No  detail  was  too  minute 
iali  sn  comment.  An  example: 
miu  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  navy: 
mon  would  be  a  good  game 
et  nBvardroom,  gun  room  and  war- 
i  :ers'  mess  ...  it  whiles  away 
ninutes,  whereas  cards  are  a 
lger  business." 

in  hundreds  of  volumes, 
l's  wartime  dictation,  along  with 
v  ent  documents,  provides  the  raw 
for  a  shelf  of  books.  Any  writer 
ve  his  right  arm  for  such  mag- 
•esearch  material,  accurate  and 
rom  the  horse's  mouth.  A  gen- 
ival  commodore  and  a  historian 
the  significant  stuff.  Churchill 
s  .  Then  in  bed,  from  the  back  of 
>r  marching  up  and  down  in  his 
whenever  the  spirit  moves  him — 
es  his  book. 


in 
o  ? 

nipi   >ful  Literary  Processing 

«'j    ull  writes  by  revision.  The  first 
(.{'((  ctation  is  revised  three  or  four 
ore  the  draft  goes  to  the  printer, 
triple-spaced  proofs,  they  are 
and   redrafted    four   or   five 
lin.   Churchill's  corrections  re- 
lous  regard  for  his  native  Eng- 
tderfcmple:    "Page  372,  line  39;  for 
gtpi   !d  with'  read  'associated  in.' 
■jd'ti   le  or  ten  successive  and  conc- 
isions and  resets,  the  polished 
■e  not  only  worth  their  weight 
nit  cost  it  too.    One  publisher 
1  the  cost  at  $2  a  word, 
lorning's  work  done,  Churchill 
pink  bulk  out  of  bed  (he  even 
lk  bathrobes).  If  he  is  at  Chart- 
ere  he  spends  Friday  through 
he  may  zipper  himself  up  in  his 
t.  slap  a  ten-gallon  hat  on  his 
i  call  for  his  jeep.    As  Squire 
1  hoists  himself  into  this  vehicle 
his  eye  (and  cigar)  at  the  flag- 
j  his  red-brick   manor   house. 
;   rig's  in  order.    The  pennant  of 
Jen  of  the  Cinque  Ports  flutters 
^,   reeze,  a  signal  to  the  country 
at  the  guv'nor  is  at  home. 
till  takes  a  hand  in  everything 
/hen  a  brush  fire  broke  out  at 
recently.  Churchill,  about  to 
to  lunch,  seized  his  luncheon 
rthur  Sulzberger,  of  the   New 
nes,  and  rattled  off  to  the  scene 
old  La  Guardia  style.    While 
sw  cold,  the  statesman,  who  had 
vast  armies,  put  all  his  resources 
>mmand  of  the  local  firemen, 
hungry  guest  looked  on. 
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Churchill,  making  the  rounds  of 
Chartwell,  usually  carries  some  tools 
with  him.  A  leak  here,  a  break  there 
finds  him  prepared.  On  every  hand  is 
evidence  of  his  prowess  as  a  bricklayer: 
the  two  cottages  which  he  built  almost 
singlehanded,  the  kitchen  garden  walls, 
and  crowning  all,  a  tiled  swimming  pool. 

After  lunch,  he  may  ride  out  over  his 
360-acre  farm  where  his  son-in-law, 
Captain  Christopher  Soames.  raises  pedi- 
greed dairy  shorthorns.  "I  have  taken 
to  farming  by  proxy,"  says  Churchill, 
"and  I  think  if  I  had  heard  about  it  when 
I  was  young  I  probably  would  never 
have  gone  into  politics  at  all."  To  con- 
serve strength  and  time  for  his  books  and 
politics,  he  sees  few  visitors  these  days, 
and  even  old  friends  see  little  of  him. 

A  Devotee  of  the  Siesta 

At  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon, 
Churchill  undresses  and  climbs  into  bed 
for  a  nap  that  may  last  until  dinner.  As 
a  youthful  military  observer  of  Spain's 
war  on  Cuban  rebels,  he  was  impressed 
with  the  Spaniard's  sensible  habit  of  call- 
ing off  hostilities  every  afternoon  for  a 
three-hour  siesta.  Later,  as  a  Cabinet 
minister  he  was  reminded  of  the  siesta 
habit  by  a  private  secretary  (now  Sir 
Edward  Marsh)  who  took  a  nap  every 
day  after  lunch.  At  first  Churchill 
heaped  scorn  on  his  subordinate,  then  he 
started  curling  up  himself. 

At  dinner,  Churchill  is  the  pater- 
familias of  a  sizable  and  devoted  family. 
There  is  Mrs.  Churchill,  daughter  Mary 
and  her  husband  Captain  Soames  and 
daughter  Sarah  and  son  Randolph. 
Churchill  has  no  small  talk,  and  will 
either  address  himself  to  his  food  and 
drink  taciturnly  or  hold  forth  in  lengthy 
and   often   brilliant,   serious   discourse. 

Churchill's  drinking  has  been  much 
discussed  and  has  grown  into  legendary 
draughts.  At  the  Casablanca  Conference, 
Harry  Hopkins  discovered  him  having, 
with  his  breakfast  in  bed,  a  bottle  of 
wine.  When  Hopkins  commented  on 
this,  Churchill  retorted: 

"I  have  a  profound  distaste  on  the  one 
hand  for  skim  milk,  and  no  deep-rooted 
prejudice  about  wine,  so  I  have  recon- 
ciled the  conflict  in  favor  of  the  latter." 

To  this  resolve  Churchill  has  kept, 
although  close  friends  say  that  the  con- 
tinuous highball  at  which  Churchill  sips 
is  well  watered.  Pink  and  rosy  at  sev- 
enty-four, he  smokes  murderous  cigars 
continually.  These  are  sent  to  him  by 
overseas  admirers,  since  cigars  are  scarce 
and  costly  in  England.  Both  in  conversa- 
tion and  while  painting,  Churchill  is 
likely  to  get  so  absorbed  that  his  cigar 
snuffs  out.  He  has  fixed  two  lighted  can- 
dles on  his  easel  so  that  neither  painting 
nor  smoking  need  be  interrupted. 

On  Sunday  nights  the  Churchill  house- 
hold sees  movies.  A  movie  operator,  a 
Socialist  by  the  way,  comes  over  to 
Chartwell  from  Limpsfield.  Workers  on 
the  estate  and  farm,  and  guests — about 
forty  in  all — gather  in  the  drawing  room. 
Churchill  sits  in  the  front  row.   He  was 

Earticularly  fond  of  movie  star  Leslie 
toward  who  was  shot  down  over  the  At- 
lantic by  the  Germans.  The  actor,  smok- 
ing a  cigar  when  entering  the  plane,  was 
believed  to  have  been  mistaken  for 
Churchill. 

Other  evenings,  when  not  dictating 
speeches  or  memoirs.  Churchill  will  lose 
himself  in  his  family  and  in  six-pack 
bezique  or  more  recently,  in  gin  rummy. 

His  family,  fearing  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  war  years,  has  pleaded  with 
Churchill  to  retire  from  politics. 

Ambitious  young  Conservatives  agree 
too,  that  50  years  of  glorious  service  are 
enough.  The  Socialists  would  like  to  see 
their  most  formidable  antagonist  re- 
moved from  the  scene. 

But  Churchill?  A  historian  himself, 
he  remembers  that  Gladstone,  another 
"Grand  Old  Man,"  was  Prime  Minister 
at  eighty-four. 
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The  Johnson  QD  is  a  new  kind  of  out- 
hoard  motor.  Start  in  neutral  at  the  flock. 
Shift  to  reverse  and  back  out  under  full 
control.  Shift  to  forward,  give  'er  the  gun 
and  you're  away.  Troll  if  you  wish.  Stop  and  loaf  with  the  motor  running.  Shift 
and  you're  gone  again. 

The  Mile-Master  Fuel  Tank  is  separate  for  the  ease  of  Two-Hand  Carry  (mo- 
tor in  one  hand,  fuel  tank  in  the  other).  5  full  gallons!  Run  for  hours  without 
refueling.  Put  tank  anywhere  in  your  boat  —  twelve  foot  fuel  line  plugs  into  the 
motor  like  a  toaster. 

New  in  performance.  A  fast  stepping  motor  with  "hold-your-hat"  acceleration. 
10  full  horsepower*,  yet  light  in  weight.  40  features,  great  every  one!  See  the  QD 
at  your  Johnson  Dealer's.  Look  for  his  name  under  "Outboard  Motors" 
in  your  classified  phone  book.  <»obc  am/itd  brake  h.  p.  at  4000  r.p.m.) 


FREE    Handy   Chart! 

Writ?  for  the  new  1949  Sea-Horse 
Handy  Chart.  Illustrates,  charts 
the  QD  and  the  4  other  great 
Johnsons   for   '49.  All   features 
fully  described  — and  tvhalfea- 
tun:*!  Write.  Sent  frrr. 
JOHNSON   MOTORS.  300  Pershing  Road 
Waukegan.  Illinois 
Johnaun  Mntort  of  Canada,  /'ettrbr/ro,  Canada 
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Collier's  believes... 


The  Militia 


Belongs  to  The  States 


THE  Gra,y,rammittee  for  the  De- 
fense D&fMntnent  suggests  that 
the  National  Guard  be  federalized. 
Collier's  is  against  it.  Here  is  why. 
The  National  Guard  is  organized  State  Mili- 
tia. In  every  state  men  and  women  are  proud  of 
their  militia — divisions,  battalions,  regiments 
and  companies.  The  Seventh,  the  Sixty-ninth, 
the  Blues,  the  Greys,  have  heroes'  records  in 
many  wars. 

The  men  and  the  boys  who  serve  in  these  state 
forces  are  the  best  we  have.  They  are  the  fellows 
who  enlist  to  do  what  is  required  to  save  our 
skins  and  our  civilization  in  war  and  in  peace. 

The  roots  of  admiration  and  affection  and 
pride  for  the  companies  and  regiments  that  com- 
pose the  National  Guard  go  down  deeply  into 
our  historical  traditions. 

That  is  why  so  much  anger  was  aroused  when 
the  Gray  Committee  recommended  the  National 
Guard  be  federalized.  In  all  our  wars  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  bome  the  brunt  of  our  defense. 

Collier's  is  against  federalizing  the  National 
Guard  for  many  fundamental  reasons.  First  of 
all,  ours  is  a  federal  and  not  a  national  govern- 
ment. The  difference  is  far  more  than  a  matter 
of  words.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  Nazi  or 
a  Communist  state  and  a  free  state. 

The  American  idea  is  to  give  the  federal  gov- 
ernment only  as  much  authority  as  the  states 
cannot  successfully  administer.  We  have  always 
thought  that  local  governments  and  states  should 
do  what  they  could  to  govern  the  country.  Where 
the  state  turned  out  to  be  too  small  the  federal 
government  has  stepped  in. 

The  federal  idea  has  worked  well  up  to  now. 
The  United  States,  and  not  any  other  govern- 
ment, was  invited  in  to  settle  the  first  World  War. 


The  industrial  might  of  the  United  States  was 
the  factor  that  finally  determined  the  issue  in  the 
second  World  War.  Industrial  might  was  some- 
thing that  came  out  of  our  federal  system. 
Without  the  freedom,  personal  initiative  and  in- 
dividual enterprise  that  make  possible  the  pro- 
digious production  of  the  United  States,  we 
might  not  have  the  industrial  might  that  makes 
American  production  possible. 

We  are  against  federalizing  the  National 
Guard  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  opposed 
to  federalizing  other  general  activities.  We  don't 
think  that  public  education  ought  to  be  feder- 
ally controlled.  We  don't  think  education  should 
be  federalized,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
any  national  government  would  be  tempted  to 
use  public  schools  as  a  medium  of  propaganda 
for  whatever  doctrines  it  wanted  to  preach. 

That  is  precisely  what  Bismarck  did  in  the  old 
Germany.  Thus  he  sowed  the  seeds  for  World 
War  I.  That  is  what  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  did  and 
made  World  War  I  certain.  That  is  what  Adolf 
Hitler  did.  That  is  what  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists do.  That  is  what  any  strong  central  govern- 
ment having  ideas  it  wants  to  make  popular  is 
tempted  to  do.  That  is  precisely  why  federally 
controlled  education  in  the  United  States  could 
be  dangerous.  And  that  finally  is  why  Collier's 
is  opposed  to  the  federalization  of  education. 

The  federalization  of  the  National  Guard  is 
open  to  similar  objections.  The  Constitution  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  National  Guard.  From  the 
very  beginning  both  the  states  and  the  federal 
government  have  shared  the  control  and  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  the  National  Guard.  Since 
1787  the  Congress  has  had  the  duty  of  pre- 
scribing the  training  and  the  discipline  of  the 
National  Guard.   In  times  of  war  the  National 


Guard  becomes  a  part  of  the  United 
Army.  But  the  states  have  enduring  control.  T 
states  choose  the  officers.  The  roots  of  the  N 
tional  Guard  regiments  go  back  to  the  states 
nobody  at  Washington  can  indulge  in  milita 
speculations  with  the  idea  of  using  the  Natior 
Guard.  In  peace  the  Guard  belongs  to  the  stal 
and  not  to  the  federal  government. 

Thus  no  American  has  to  be  afraid  of  his  o\ 
soldiers.  If  we  lived  in  Russia  we  would  km 
that  the  Red  Army  would  do  what  the  Coma 
nist  government  wanted,  right  or  wrong.  1 
don't  have  to  worry  about  our  National  Guai 

Collier's  believes  it  is  better  to  safeguard  wl 
we  have.  The  Defense  Department  has  a  probh 
in  being  prepared  against  a  surprise  attack 
Russia  or  by  any  other  enemy.  A  peace-lovt 
people  such  as  we  Americans  are  always  at  a  d 
advantage  in  dealing  with  an  aggressive  imf 
rialist  government.  But  when  attacked  a 
aroused  free  men  have  been  good  fighters.  V 
think  the  young  men  of  today  have  lost  none 
the  vigor,  courage  and  enterprise  of  their  elde 

Our  view  is  that  the  Defense  Department  w 
have  to  do  the  best  it  can  with  existing  law.  T 
Congress  will  appropriate  many  billions  for  c 
fense  in  case  we  are  attacked.  We  shall  sun 
come  through  victorious  in  the  end  if  we  shot 
be  forced  into  a  war  we  did  not  want. 

The  big  thing  is  to  retain  the  free  way  of  1 
that  makes  America  the  envy  of  all  other  p« 
pies.  There  are  short  cuts  to  efficiency  t 
if  we  run  even  a  small  risk  of  sacrificing  c 
freedoms  by  taking  them,  the  risk  is  too  gfl  [ 
Let's  not  federalize  the  National  Guard  or  1 
other  governmental  enterprise  that  can  be  s 
cessfully  operated  by  state  or  local  gove 
ments. ...  W.  L. 


*     *    * 


"It  is  the  aim  of  Collier's  to  reflect  impartially  the  best  contemporary  thought  and 
on  its  own  behalf  to  speak  fearlessly  without  partisanship  on  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  nation's  welfare.  It  aims  furthermore  to  keep  always  before  its  readers 
a  high,  sane  and  cheerful  ideal  of  American  citizenship."  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Collier 
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